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HARDT  BULBS. 

The  lollowiog  art  extracts  from  Bulletin 
No.  37  of  the  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents,  treating  of  the  use 
of  hardy  bcdbs  for  outdoor  decorative 
effect: 

BTJOHN  W.  DUNCAN,  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  recently  to  hear 
a  very  able  paper  on  "Hardy  Bulbs/'  and 
the  thought  struck  me,  what  a  splendid 
subject  for  one  of  our  bulletins.  And  so 
I  hasten  to  start  out  this  number  on  that 
subject,  hopins  that  the  members  will 
give  us  a  lot  of  useful  information  on  the 
many  different  species  and  how  they  can 
be  best  used  in  our  park  work.  Do  not 
fail  to  go  into  the  minutest  details  about 
what  are  the  best  yarieties,  how  to  plant, 
how  deep  to  plant,  the  many  diseases, 
insects,  etc.,  and  do  not  forget  to  tell  us 
about  all  the  rarer  species,  but  include 
everything,  from  the  modest  little  snow- 
drop to  the  gorgeous  lily  of  Japan;  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  forget  the  many  gems 
of  our  native  flora. 


BY  THBODORB  WISTH,  HABTPORD. 

There  is  just  one  suggestion  I  wish  to 
make.  That  is  in  regard  to  discarded 
tulip  and  other  beddmg  bulbs  two  or 
three  or  even  more  years  old.  By  that  I 
mean  bulbs  that  would  not  be  considered 
fit  for  bedding  purposes.  In  planting 
such  bulbs  about  six  inches  deep  along 
the  edge  of  shrubberies,  they  make  an 
extremely  pretty  effect  in  the  early  spring; 
especially  where  they  are  planted  along 
dwarf  snrubbery,  so  that  the  flowers 
when  they  are  out  will  peep  through 
branchlets  and  possibly  through  very 
early  foliage.  It  doesn't  take  long  to  plant 
in  the  fall  and  they  don't  need  to  be  disi 
turbed  thereafter.  When  spading  that 
shrubbery  a  little  bit  of  care  of  not  spad- 
ing deep  can  be  taken.  They  will  be  good 
for  a  few  seasons,  I  think.  At  any  rate 
they  may  just  as  well  be  made  use  of  in 
that  way  as  thrown  away. 

BY  ROBERT  CAMBRON,  HARTFORD. 

In  parks  bulbous  plants  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage,  especially  the  harbin- 


gers of  spring.  To  the  ordinary  person 
the  annual  display  of  spring  floweriuji^ 
bulbs  in  su2h  places  as  the  Boston  Public 
Garden  is  pleasing,  but  the  lover  of  nature 
wants  to  see  them  in  a  more  natural  con- 
dition. To  get  good  effects  and  pleasing 
groups  with  those  lovely  plants  one 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their 
habits,  likes  and  dislikes,  and  success  can 
only  be  attained  by  selecting  types  that 
will  be  likely  to  succeed  in  the  different 
places  where  they  are  to  be  planted. 
Fleasing  effects  can  be  produced  by 
naturalizing  bulbs  in  the  grass.  When 
making  plantations  of  this  kind  the  main 
object  should  be  to  get  as  natural  an 
effect  as  possible.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  plant  the  bulbs  in  straight  lines, 
curves  or  circles.  As  most  of  the  common 
bulbs  are  so  cheap  now  they  ought  to  be 
planted  in  large  masses,  the  aim  being  to 
obtain  color  in  such  quantity  as  to  prove 
effective  when  seen  from  a  distance. 
When  planting  bulbs  in  the  grass  they 
ought  to  be  put  in  places  where  the  grass 
is  not  to  be  cut  tinttl  the  foliage  <n  the 
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pleasing  effects.  Poschkinia  sdlloides. 
Omithogalnm  umbellatum  and  the  spring 
snowflakes  are  all  good  early  flowering 
bnlbs. 

BY  JOHN    CHAMBERS,  TOSONTO. 

I  haye  a  verj  interesting  subject  on 
hand  which  is. not  in  connection  with 
bulbs  or  spring  flowering  plants.  This 
city  has  been  troubled  with  the  tussock 
moth  caterpillar  during  seyeral  seasons, 
and  just  when  we  thought  we  had  them 
all  destroyed  they  returned  to  us  in 
greater  numbers  than  erer.  Last  summer 
they  nearly  denuded  many  of  our  street 
trees  of  tfieir  foliage.  I  haye  heard  of 
sereral  methods  of  disposing  of  them, 
but  not  man^r  of  them  are  yery  e£fectiye. 
I  am  now  trying  a  new  cure  for  them.  I 
haye  at  present  a  \ta^t  gang  of  men 
cleaning  on  and  destroying  cocoons  from 
the  trees.  I  think,  by  this  method,  I  will 
destroy  millions.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wirth 
regarding  the  old  btubs  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, rhad  lastspriuff  a  yery  fine  show 
in  my  shrubberies,  all  from  old  bulbs. 
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plants  has  completed  its  season's  work. 
Some  of  the  best  kinds  for  naturalizing 
in  the  grass  are  the  Narcissi  Poeticus, 
Poeticns  Omatus,  Poeticus  Poetarum,, 
Prlncsps  and  Single  Von  Sion,  crocuses 
in  dimrent  colors,  Scilla  Sibirica,  snow- 
drops and  Tulipa  sylyestris.  Por  plants 
tug  in  amongst  shrubbery  and  along  the^ 
outer  edses  of  shrubbery  borders  and  also 
in  4ihe  herbaceous  borders  the  best  of 
the  species  of  tulips  we  haye  grown  are 
Clnsiana  fulgens,  Didieri,  Persicapraecox, 
Ocnlua-solis,  comuta,  sylyestris  and  Ges- 
neriana.  Greigi  is  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  tulips.  The  Darwin  and  parrot  tulips  - 
areexcdlent.  The  best  of  the  narcissi  are 
Afdrich,  Barrii  conspicuus,  Emperor, 
Golden  Spur,  Maximus,  Rugtlobus, 
Empress,  Horsfieldii,  Princeps,  Cyno- 
sure, Sir  Watkin,  Stella,  Duchess  of 
BnmntyLeedsii.  Burbidgei  and  Trum^ 
Major.  There  are  many  more  yarieties 
of  narcissi,  but  these  are  the  best  to 
plant  amongst  shrubbery  or  borders  to 
giye  striking;  effects.  , 

Bulbocodium  yemum,  a  beautiful  little 
plant  with  flowers  not  unlike  a  crocus 
bnt  of  a  yiolet  blue  color,  is  one  of  the 
cariicst  plants  to  flower  in  spring,  and  as 
kardj  as  a  crocus.  The  most  reliable  of 
the  mtallarias  we  haye  tried  are  Imper- 
ialis,  Mdeagris,  tenella,  Ruthenica  and 
oUiotta.  The  best  of  the  grape  hyacinths 
are  Muscari  botryoides  iuba,  commuta- 
totn  and  comosnm.  In  snowdrops 
Galanthns  niysiis  and  plicatus  are 
the  best.  Gloiy  of  the  Snow,  Chio- 
nodoxa  Ludlise  and  its  yarieties,  gigan- 
tea  and  Sardensis,  are  charming  plants 
for  early  spring.  The  Camassia  Fraseri 
is  perfiectljr  hardy.  The  erythroniums 
are  exceedingly  beautiful  on  the  edges  of 
rhododendron  beds.  The  best  kinds  are 
Americanum  albidum  and  the  European 
species,  Dens-Canis  and  its  yarieties. 
They  are  easy  to  grow  and  perfectly 
luurdy.  Many  of  the  lilies  grow  exceed- 
ing well  wh^  planted  amongst  rhodo- 
dendrons. Snperbum  andCanadense  are 
TCtTcfiectiye  when  grown  this  way.  The 
■dBas  are  diarming  little  bulbs  for  early 
spring  and  Scilla  campanulata  and  its 
yarieties,   which  flower  In  May,  make 
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the  single  narcissus  being  particularly 
fine.  I  haye  this  year  planted  about 
50,000  tulips  of  a  yery  fine  yarieties,  quite 
a  large  quantity  of  hyacinths,  and  about 
5,000  single  narcissi  of  the  trumpet 
yarieties. 

BY  CHARLB8  E.  KBITH,  BRIDOBPORT,  CONN. 

Already  now  the  snowdrop  dares  appear. 
The  first  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year. 
And  Flora's  breath  by  some  transforming  power 
Had  changed  an  icicle  Into  a  flower. 

We  were  taught  that  this  little  bulb, 
also  the  tulip,  crocus  and  hyacinth  would 
be  benefited  (if  ripe  when  tiUien  up)  were 
they  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place  and  planted 
again  in  the  fall,  but  I  haye  thought  that 
some  of  them,  the  tulips  in  particular, 
would  bloom  better  the  second  year  if  left 
in  the  ground— giying  flowers  nearly  as 
larffc  and  twice  as  many  of  them.  Wecoy- 
erea  a  large  bed  of  tulips  when  ripe  with 


some  three  inches  of  ffood  loam  and 
planted  therein  bedding;  ^ants  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Indeamuffupinthe  fall  we 
took  off"  about  one-half  of  the  added  loam 
before  mulching  for  winter.  The  next 
spring  we  had  the  finest  bed  of  tulips  we 
eyergrew. 

In  planting  bulbs  we  follow  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  haying  a  little  sand 
under  each  bulb.  Most  of  the  bulbs  and 
tuberous-rooted  plants  that  we  know 
dislike  and  will  not  do  well  in  a  sticky 
soil.  Make  it  porous  and  rich  and  there 
will  be  no  doubt  of  the  results.  The  lilj, 
like  the  peony  family,  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed ezoe()t  to  separate  thtfm  and  to 
renew  the  soil  which  has  been  exhausted 
after  growing  them  for  a  few  years.  This 
should  be  done  when  the  foliage  is  ripe 
and  begins  to  turn  ydUow,  keepiqg  the 
bulb  out  of  the  ground  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  A  good  mulching  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  natiye  bulbs  and  neoessarjr 
to  protect  L.  lonjgiflorum  and  L.  lanci- 
folium  album,  which  are  not  quite  hardy 
enough  for  our  winters.  Our  good  old 
butter-and-eggs  narcissus  wants  to  be 
left  alone  except  to  be  separated;  iris  and 
fritillaria  the  same.  Our  old  friends,  the 
crown  imperial  (Fritillaria  ImperUdis) 
and  Guinea  hen  flower  (P.  Melegaris), 
haye  ^one  out  of  fashion.  Yet  they  were 
beautiful  in  their  odditjr,  and  I  suppose 
their  odor  had  something  to  do  with 
their  banishment.  I  uink  Brother 
Chambers'  method  of  destro^g  the 
tussock  moth  or  its  origin  is  mt  class, 
for  with  each  nest  we  become  rid  of 
seyeral  hundred  of  the  pests  at  once. 

BY  ▲.  p.  CAPBN,  HOLYOKB,  MASS. 

We  haye  not,  as  yet,  set  any  flowering 
bnlbs  in  our  parks,  and  I  am  not  up  in 
their  culture.  Therefore  pardon  me  if  I 
switch  off*  in  sympathy  with  Brother 
Chambers  and  the  tussock  moth.  We 
had  quite  an  experience  with  this  pest  in 
1900.  They  seemed  to  be  on  nearly  all 
of  our  trees  to  some  extent,  but  were 
more  plentiful  on  the  soft  maples  and 
elms.  That  fall  I  ordered  our  men  to 
destroy  all  egg  masses  which  we  found 
on  the  body  and  lower  limbs  of  trees  and 
also  under  the  clapboards  and  other  pro- 
jections of  our  buildings.    We  expected 
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to  haYe  trouble  with  them  the  following 
season,  but  they  haye  not  appeared  since 
to  an^  extent.  The  OYerwintering  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  SeptemKr 
in  a  glistening*  white,  frothy  looking 
mass,  attach^  to  the  ontside  oi  the 
cocoon,  remaining  on  the  tree  until 
spring.  There  are  two  classes  of  remedies. 
Destroy  all  tm  masses  in  the  late  fall  or 
winter  or  in  uie  spring  after  the  larrae 
hatches,  spray  the  trees,  using  the  same 
mixture  as  for  the  elm  leaf  beetle:  One 
pound  Paris  green  to  180  to  200  gallons 
of  water.  Add  to  this  the  same  weight 
or  more  of  quick-lime,  which  prevents  the 
burning  of  the  foliage. 

BT  J.  HBlflNGWAT,  WORCBSTBR,  MASS. 

Hardy  bulbs  give  as  fine  a  display  the 
second  year  after  planting  as  the  first, 
and  we  have  seen  them  do  well  fire  or  six 
years  without  disturbing  thenL  Let  the 
ground  become  frosen  two  inches  before 
covering  them  with  a  mukh,  for  the  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  is  injured  bjr  the  covering 
being  done  too  early  and  too  heaYily. 
Of  a  necessity  we  have  to  use  formal  beds. 
The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  such  a  way 
that  the  natural  cannot  be  followed. 
This  spring  we  shall  not  disturb  the  bulbs 
but  ^ant  between  them  such  plants  as 
tuberous  begonias,  large  flowering  petu- 
nias and  those  of  shallow  rooting  habits 
or  small  roots. 

BT  GUSTAY  X.  AMRHYN,  NBW  HAVBN,  CONN. 

Among  the  bulbs  which  can  most  easily 
and  successfully  be  acclimatized  here  I 
prefer  the  numerous  varieties  of  narcissus. 
I  use  thousands  of  them  every  year, 
planting  them  at  the  wood's  edge  at 
nazard  and  in  the  open  spaces  of  meadows 
wh^e  suffident  dampness  will  favor  their 
existence.  These  btubs  I  obtain  free  of 
cost  from  several  florists,  who  naturally 
discard  the  bulbs  after  having  them  forced. 
We  get  thousands  of  them,  and  put  out 
only  the  best  ones.  These  will,  the  second 
year  after  being  planted,  prove  to  be  well 
established  strong  plants,  affording  a 
floral  display  more  in  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  parks  I  have  under  my 
observation  than  any  other  bulbs.  There 
is  nothing  glaring  in  the  color. 

BT  BDWABD   P.  ADAMS,  BOSTON. 

Only  in  the  formal  garden  which  is  a 
part  of  the  architectural  design  is  the 
arrangement  of  bulbs  in  set  figures  appro- 
priate. Elsewhere  they  are  more  in 
narmony  when  in  irregular  groups.  Near 
the  center  of  the  group  the  bulbs  should 
be  set  close,  but  gradually  more  scatter- 
ing toward  the  edge  of  the  group.  A 
southern  slope  sho^d  be  selected  for  the 
early  bloomers.  A  plan  recommended 
for  tulips  especially  is  to  remove  six  inches 
(rf'the  surface  loam,  spread  an  inch  la^er 
of  sand  and  in  this  set  out  the  bulbs, 
then  replace  the  loam.  It  has  been  found 
by  experience  that  the  Japan  lilies  grow 
better  and  give  more  satisfaction  when 
planted  in  partial  shade.  They  should 
oe  set  about  ten  inches  deep  and  be  well 
covered  in  winter. 

BT  R.  H.  WABDBR,  CHICAGO. 

By  an  means  the  narcissus  bulbs  after 
forcing  should  be  slowly  ripened  under 
the  benches,  and  when  ripened  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  planted  outaoors  in  the  grass 
in  the  autumn.  If  they  bloom  only  once 
they  wiU  repay  all  the  trouble  taken. 
Bofii  scilla  and  chionodoxa  and  the  com- 
moner narcissi  and  campernelles  are 
very  easily  naturalized, in  the  erass  and 
form  a  charming  addition  to  tne  beauty 
of  the  spring.  That  authority  on  nar- 
cissus, Peter  Barr,  when  in  this  country 
some  years  ago,  told  the  writer  that  the 
best  e&ct  was  produced  by  planting  nar- 
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dssus  bulbs  in  groups  of  twenty  to 
thirty  very  thickly  and  then  scattersCl 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds  more  thinly,  so  that  the  effect 
when  in  bloom  was  that  of  mother-plants 
with  seedlings  growing  near  the  older 
ones.  All  formal  pUmting  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

BY  JAMBS  B.  SHBA,  JAMAICA  PIAIN,  KftSS. 

A  word  about  the  destruction  of  tus- 
sock moths.  It  is  too  hard  a  question 
to  treat  ofihand,  but  I  would  o£kr  soor 
objections  to  the  method  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chambers  and  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Keith.  An  examination  of  tlie  egg 
masses  will  show  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  are  not  fertile.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  great  number  of 
parasites  that  prey  upon  the  caterpillar, 
so  that  the  time  used  in  destroying  the 
unfertile  tgg  masses  is  thrown  away, 
and,  as  the  parasites  are  hatched  out  m 
the  old  cocoons  of  the  tussock  moth,  the 
very  agency  which  is  the  cause  of  their 
destruction  is  thus  prevented  from  doing 
its  work,  as  the  parasites  perish  when 
the  ^gs  of  the  moth  are  destroyed.  A 
carerol  examination  of  the  tm  masses 
deposited  on  the  main  trunk^and  the 
large  limbs  of  the  infested  trees  shows 
that,  as  a  rule,  more  of  them  are  fertile 
thaii  those  deposited  on  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  because  the  caterpillars,  weakened 
by  the  attacks  of  the  parasites,  are  una- 
ble to  crawl  down  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  tree  to  go  into  cocoons,  as  is  their 
habit.  Therefore,  I  would  advise  clean- 
ing ofi  only  those  tgg  masses  which  are 


found  on  the  body  of  the  tsse;  and  if 
spra3rinjg;  is  persisted  in,  lew  will  be  left 
to  require  picking. 

BT  WILLIAMS.  BGBRTON,  ALBANT,  N.  Y. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  formal  bulb 
planting  in  suburban  jparks  of  sylvan 
character,  but.  I  am  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  massing  in  htm  of  bril- 
liant coloring  the  many  beautiful  tulips, 
narcissi,  hyacinths,  crocuses,  scillas, 
etc.,  in  the  much  frequented  city  parks, 
where  such  planting  can  be  judiaously 
used  in  connection  with  the  formal 
nrden  and  architectural  surroundings. 
In  suburban  parks  the  narcissus  in 
many  varieties  can  be  efiectiyelyand  con- 
sistently used  when  naturalized  and 
massed  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Warder,  of 
Lincoln  park,  Chkuigo.  This  treatment 
is  quite  uniyersal  in  England  upon  estates 
of  some  extent  and  in  the  suburban  parks. 
I  think  the  planting  of  bulbs  has  been 
somewhat  overdone  in  the  Public  Garden 
of  Boston,  on  the  principle  that  a  small 
Persian  rug  of  beautiful  design  and  color- 
ing, is  in  better  taste,  in  an  attractive 
room,  than  cheap  and  multitudinous 
rugs  scattered  over  the  floor  to  mar  the 
otherwise  attractive  surroundings.  There 
is  a  demand  in  Albany  (it  is  of  Dutch 
origin)  for  bulbs  and  early  spring  effects 
in  coloring.  As  the  parks  are  urban  and 
readilj  accessible,  the  residents  frequent 
them  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit 
in  the  spring,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
make  them  exceptionally  attractive  at 
this  season. 

About    60,000    tulips,    narcissi,  hya- 
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dntht  and  manj  thousaad  crocuses,  scil- 
las,  snowdrops,  etc.,  are  nsed  in  Wash- 
insfton  park  in  connection  with  prim- 
roses, h jacinths,  the  creeping  phlox  and 
massing  of  azaleas  for  spring  effects. 
This  planting  is  followed  in  early  Jnne 
by  the  usnal  summer  bedding.  I  make  it 
a  practice  to  remove  all  the  oulbs,  ripen- 
ing them  off,  and  after  sortins^,  I  stow 
them  away  in  a  cool  potting  shed,  until 
the  OctoMr  following.  There  is  a  per- 
centage of  five  per  cent  loss  (and  care  nas 
to  be  taken  in  not  getting  the  bulbs 
mixed  when  drying  off  and  sorting). 
I  use  bulbs  thus  for  three  years,  each 
year  buying  some  to  change  the  Tari- 
ety>  or  color  for  the  desired  combina- 
tion of  color.  Some  beds  are  planted 
(tulips)  in  mixed  colors,  but  the  design 
generally  calls  for  massed  efieots  of  one 
color  in  each  bed,  and  the  garden^  as  a 
whole,  has  to  be  studied  out  pretfy'care- 
folly  to  harmonise  for  general  effect.  To 
one  who  is  color-blind,  or  not  appreda-* 
tiveot  color  contrasts,  the  massing  of 
tulips  should  be  somewhat  incongruous, 
and  is  to  be  avoided  and  not  undertaken. 
I  quote  from  my  report  for  the  year  1902 
the  following: 

"Although  the  midsummer  aspect  of 
the  parks  is  considered  generally  moi^ 
impressive  and  satisfactory,  on  account 
ol  the  maturity  of  the  foliage  and  the 


variety  of  the  floral  growths  and  color- 
ing, a  ^eat  amount  of  pleasure  seems  to 
be  derived  by  the  citizens  in  visiting 
Washington  park  during  the  season  (3 
the  early  spring  growth  and  at  the  season 
of  the  flowering  of  the  early  spring  bulbs. 
At  that  time  the  tender  green  fofiage  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  ana  the  vivid  green 
of  the  lawns  bring  out  in  strong  con- 
trast the  resplendent  lines  of  the  early 
spring  bulbs.  The  freshness  and  puri^ 
of  the  foliage  appeals  in  early  spring 
more  directly  perhaps  to  the  sentimental 
side  of  human  nature  and  the  desire  of 
everyone  to  see  color,  freshness  and  vital- 
ity, after  so  long  a  season  of  snow,  ice, 
grey  skies  and  apparent  death  in  every- 
thing that  grows. 

•'For  thfi  reason  an  effort  is  yearly 
made  to  hurry  up  the  preparatory  work 
of  the  spring  cleaning  and  to  have  the 
parks  and  avenues  in  as  satisfactory  con- 
dition as  possible  (early  in  the  season),  so 
that  the  public  may  find  them  attractive 
as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enoujih  to  make  use 
of  them,  and  by  the  introduction  of  fresh- 
ness and  vivid  coloring  in  the  bulb  plant- 
ing to  accentuate  the  favorable  impres- 
sion made  by  the  vernal  growths  of  the 
early  spring.**  y       ' 

BY  JOHN  F.  CO  WELL,  BUPPllSO,  N.  Y. 

We  plant  a  few  bulbs  every  year  in  beds 
near  tne  conservatories  for  early  display. 


These  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
about  the  last  of  May  or  tne  first  ofjune, 
when  they  are  dug  and  dried  ofi^  and 
stored  away  for  planting  in  shrub  borders 
or  for  naturalizing  in  meadow  or  wood- 
.  land.  We  have  several  large  beds  where 
tulips  and  hyacinths*  and  narcissus  are 
allowed  to  remain  year  after  year,  or 
until  they  become  too  dense  or  uneven. 
In  most  of  these  beds  the  bulbs  are  fol- 
lowed by  annuals,  such  as  phlox,  verbe- 
nas, etc.  These  can  be  planted  without 
disturbing  the  bulbs  and  provide  a  shade 
for  the  btubs  which,  in  our  dimate,  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Beds  of 
tulips,  narcissi  and  hyacinths  usually 
remain  in  good  condition  so  treated,  for 
four  or  five  years  when  they  require  thin- 
ning and  replanting. 

Par  more  beautiful  than  the  set  beds  of 
bulbs  are  the  patches  and  masses  of  vari- 
ous species  naturalized  in  grassy  places 
or  planted  freely  and  without  regutl  to 
varieties.  Here  the  foliage  of  uie  sur- 
rounding plants  makes  a  most  agreeable 
background,  and  the  result  is  wholly 
charming,  without  the  glare  and  stiffness 
of  the  formal  beds.  A  few  thousand  nar- 
cissi planted  on  moist  slopes  near  our 
lake,  five  years  ago,  have  increased 
twenty-fold,  and  what  was  a  singleplant 
then  IS  now  a  fine  clump.  In  swtaUe 
situations,  and  where  the  grass  can  be 
allowed  to  grow  quite  high  before  cut- 
ting these  bulbs  increase  very  fast  and 
give  abundant  bloom.  Sdllas,  crocuses, 
snowdrops,  eranthis  and  grape  hya- 
cinths, we  also  use  to  some  extent  in  the 
lawns  and  grass  borders,  but  they  have 
to  be  renewed  quite  frequently  wherever 
the  grass  is  cut  by  the  lawn  mowers.  In 
places  where  they  can  be  left  untouched 
until  they  ripen  their  foliage,  the  most  of 
them  will  incrtase  from  year  to  year. 
Sdllas,  with  us,  in  places  where  they  are 
undisturbed,  increase  quite  rapidly  from 
self-sown  seed.  I  sometimes  think  that 
bulbs  are  often  planted  too  shallow. 
Tulips  will  come  up  through  a  foot  of 
soil,  and  I  think  £bat  eight  inches  is 
about  as  shallow  as  they  should  be 
planted. 


LAWN  WEEDS. 


A   VA8B   OP   NARCISSUS    BLOOMS. 


Ed.  Gardbning:— Bndosed  I  beg  to 
send  you  a  sample  of  weed  which  prac- 
tically covers  my  lawn  and  has  caused 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Last  fall  I 
had  my  gardener  hoe  out  all  this  weed 
and  reseed  the  bare  spots  left  after 
this  dearing  process.  This  year,  how- 
ever, it  is  worse  than  ever  if  possible.  I 
should  be  greatly  obl^ed  if  you  could 
tell  me  how  best  I  may  get  nd  of  this 
trouble.  W.  P.  Wnxis. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

The  weed  received  is  larger  mouse  ear 
chickweed,  Cerastium  vulgatum.  This 
is  one  of  several  spedes  commonly  called 
chickweeds,  some  annuals  and  others 
perennials,  but  all  troublesome  in  lawns. 
This  plant  appears  to  be  native  through- 
out the  northern  and  eastern  United 
States,  but  in  many  localities  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  introiduced  from 
Europe  where  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  troublesome  we^.  It  is  prop- 
agated by  its  seeds,  and  also  by  peren- 
nial running  root-stalks.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  infested  areas  in  lawns 
be  first  burned  over  to  destroy  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  seeds  and  root-stalks 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  areas 
thus  treated  may  then  be  spaded  up  to 
a  depth  of  at  least  dght  or  ten  inches, 
enriched  and  either  resodded  with  dean 
seed,  or  reseeded  with  grass  seed  known 
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to  be  finee  from  weed  seeds.  It  is  prob- 
able that  an  apfkUcation  ol  lime  to  the 
sofl  may  change  its  condition  so  as  to 
encoura^  the  growth  of  grass;  unless  it 
is  especially  (lesired  that  the  lawn  be 
composed  of  grass  alone,  it  would  doubt- 
less be  well  to  sow  white  doYcr  seed  as 
this  will  cover  the  land  more  quickly  and 
aid  in  choking  out  the  weeds.  If  Ken- 
tucky bluegrass  seed  of  ffood  quaHt?  is 
sown  at  the  same  time,  the  grass  wiU  in 
in  time  take  the  place  of  the  doTer. 

LT87BR  H.  Dbwbt. 

The  Flower  Garden. 


MIDSUNJfBR  H£R&ACBOUS  PLAIfTS. 

I  am  tempted  to  write  some  remarks 
on  a  few  ot  the  many  hardy  flowers  that 
bloom  about  midsummer.  It  seems  to 
be  understood  by  many  that  after  the 
early  £owering  plants  in  the  hardy 
border  have  passed  there  b  a  lack  <h 
bloom  until  the  early  iaXL  flowering 
species  b^in.  I  do  not  agree  with  them, 
but  I  say  that  there  is  no  time  but  there 
may  be  an  abundance  of  bloom  in  the 
haidy  border  from  the  early  days  of 
spring  until  late  autumn.  Although 
many  people  use  annuals  to  fill  in  this 
supposed  period,  I  do  not  think  it  is  at 
all  necessary.  Take  the  months  of  July 
and  August  and  we  haye  such  plants  as 
hollyhocks,  ddphiniums,  many  of  the 
phloxes,  gaillaraias,  hemerocaUis,  disit- 
ahs,  some  of  the  asters,  campanulas, 
coreopsis  and  rudbeddas.  Rudbeckia 
purpurea  is  a  noble  plant,  continuing  to 
bloom  the  whok  season.  Stokesia  cyanea 
is  a  little  known  plant  which  should  find 
a  place  in  eyery  border.  Platycodon 
ffrandiflora  and  the  later  Tariety, 
Mariesii,  are  indispensable  lor  summer 
blooming. 

Sereralof  the  achilleas  Uoom  at  this 
season.  Millefolium,  rubra  and  Ptarmica 
plena  The  Pearl,  the  latter  continuing 
the  whole  season.  Anchusa  Italica  has 
beautiful  blue  flowers  in  June  continuing 
through  July.  Of  the  asdepias  we  have 
incamata,  rubra  and  the  beautiful  tube- 
rosa,  with  its  orange  colored  flowers. 
Anthemis  Kdwayi  is  a  fine  midsummer 
bloomer.  Centaurea  macrocephala  is 
one  of  the  best  plants  in  the  hardj  border 
at  this  season.  Chdone  Lyonii  is  a  fine 
plant,  coming  into  bloom  in  August. 
Lychnis  Chakadonica  has  beautiful 
bnght  flowers  at  this  season,  and 
Pentstemon  barbatus  Torreji,  Phjsos- 
tegia  Virginica,CEnothera  Missouriensis, 
Lythrum  Salicaria,  Lobdia  cardinals 
and  L.  syphilitica  are  all  fine  native 
plants  blooming  at  this  season. 

Thm  we  have  the  liliums,  such  as 
auratum,  sfiedosum,  su|)erbum  and 
tigrinum,  all  indispensable  in  the  hard^ 
border  at  this  time.  Hdenium  Hoopeni 
is  an  early  blooming  spedes.  Heliopsis 
Pitcheriana  is  a  plant  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Bchinops  strictus,  with  its  sted 
blue,  thisUe-like  heads,  is  a  good  plant 
for  this  season,  as  wdl  as  Bryngium 
planum  and  amethystinum.  Then  I  must 
not  forgst  to  say  a  word  about  Iris 
ke/igata.  This  does  not  bloom  until 
July,  and  the  many  yarieties  alone  giye 
us  a  wealth  of  flowers  in  thdr  season. 
Did  you  eyer  tr;^  growing  them  in  water? 
If  not,  do  so,  if  ^ou  haye  a  favorable 
location.  Those  m  runuing  water  will 
Uoom  about  two  weeks  later  than  those 
in  ordinary  border  and  will  have  blooms 
almost  double  thdr  size,  but  don't  forget 
to  have  them  in  rich  sofl.  Spiraea  lobata 
is  one  of  the  best  of  spiraeas,  coming  into 
Uoom  in  July  or  August. 
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Tritoma  Pfitzerl  blooms  at  this  season 
and  is  one  of  the  best  harder  plants  of  re- 
cent introduction.  Veronica  lonflifolia 
subsessilis  blooms  in  August  anais the 
most  showy  of  the  veronicas.  Salvia 
azurea  grandiflora,  though  barely  hardy 
in  this  latitude,  is  one  of  the  best  border 
plants.  Liatris  pycnostachya  and  the 
more  common  scariosa  are  showy  plants 
Lathyrus  latifolins  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. There  are  also  many  others,  but  I 
think  my  list  suffident  for  the  present 
for  midsummer  blooming  plants.— /olm 
W.  DancRn  in  the  Bulletin  oi  the  Ameri" 
can  Aasociation  ot  ParkSaperintendents. 


PROPAGATING  GERANIUMS. 

Ed.  Gardening:—  When  is  the  best 
time  to  root  geranium  cnttinn  and 
what  is  the  best  way?  What  is  tiie  best 
temperature  for  geraniums?  What  are 
the  best  kinds  and  color  of  each? 

C.  E.B. 

July  and  August  are  the  worst  months 
of  the  year  to  root  geranium  cuttings, 
espedally  those  taken  from  field -grown 
plants.    The  wood  is  very  soft  at  this 


time,  which,  together  with  the  hot 
weather,  causes  tnem  to  rot  easily.  At 
all  other  Ijmes  of  the  year  very  little 
trouble  should  be  experienced  in  rooting 
geraniums.  If  you  have  the  stock  plants 
ffrowinf  outside  wait  until  the  middle  of 
September  or  just  bdore  the  early  frosts 
are  likdy  to  come.  This  is  the  time  to 
take  the  cuttings.  Referring  to  the  best 
way  to  root  them,  choose  a  l)ench  that 
has  full  light,  but  where  the  sun  does  not 
shine  with  its  full  power.  This  should  be 
in  a  carnation  or  any  other  house  where 
the  niffht  temperature  will  be  about  50°. 
Use  a  fresh,  dean,  sharp  sand  to  a  depth 
of  about  three  inches,  tiien  run  the  cut- 
tings in  rows  in  the  usual  manner.  In 
marking  the  cuttings  remove  a  number  of 
leaves,  leaving  three  or  tour  of  the  half 
devdoped  ones  at  the  top,  allowing  the 
cutting  to  be  about  three  mches  long.  Do 
not  set  the  cuttings  too  deep,  only  enough 
so  that  thtj  are  firmly  held  In  place. 
Water  them  in  just  enough  to  settte  the 
sand  wdl  around  them.  After  this  they 
should  not  recdve  anymore  water  unless 
the  sand  becomes  powdery  dry.  There  is 
more  danger  of  losing  them  from  damp- 
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nets  than  from  beinjor  too  dry,  particu- 
larijr  before  steady  firing  commences. 

Pot  up  the  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  are 
rooted  into  2nnch  pots.  Water  lightly 
to  settle  the  soil  After  this  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  45^  to 
50^.  They  will  need  to  be  kept  a  ^ood 
deal  on  the  dry  side  during  the  winter 
months  to  prevent  them  becoming  drawn 
and  spindly  before  spring.  After  all  the 
cutting  are  stripped  from  the  stock 
plants  in  the  field  these  can  be  pulled  up 
and  all  the  leaves  taken  q£  Pack  them 
closely  in  boxes  of  dry  soil,  and  stand 
them  away  under  a  bench  of  carnations 
or  any  place  where  there  is  not  any  dan- 
ger of  orip.  They  should  not  receive  any 
water  while  in  this  state.  As  soon  as  a 
chrysanthemum  bench  becomes  vacant 
they  can  be  planted  into  this.  After  they 
get  started  ajg^n  they  will  throw  many 
cuttings^  which  root  easily  on  any  green- 
house oaich  at  an  times  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
plant  these  old  stools  into  the  bench  they 
can  be  potted  into  4-inch  pots  and  held 
this  way,  but  they  will  not  make  cut- 
tings as  qntddy  in  the  pots. 

Referrtiig  now  to  the  best  kinds  and 
colors,  presaming  they  are  wanted  for 
sprinfi"  saks  and  for  bedding  purposes, 
the  following  list  of  varieties,  I  uiink,  will 
fill  any  want  in  this  line: 

Dark  crimson,  double,  S.  A.  Nutt,  Mar- 
vel; scarlet  double,  Alphonse  Riccaj^,  A. 
H.  Trego  (new,  fine),  J[ohn  H.  Doyle; 
white  double.  La  Favorite,  Mme.  Buch- 
ner,  Mme.  A.  Chevrelierre;  salmon  semi- 
double,  Beante  Poitevine;  rose  pink 
double,  Jean  Viand,  Prances  Perkins, 
Countess  Castries;  light  pink  double, 
Mme.  Jaulin,  Glorie  de  Prance;  single 
white,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gaar;  single  scarlet. 
Wonder,  Meteor,  single  salmon  innk,  Mm. 
B.  G.  Hill;  single  rose  pink,  Baron  Schroe- 
der;  single  Aureole  ^pe,  Alice  of  ^n- 
ceunes,  Mme.  Bruant,  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  Mark  Twain. 

C.  W.  TOHIWOK. 


THE  OLASSIHCAIIQlf  OF  DAHLIAS. 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place 
in  this  country  where  more  interest  and 
enthusiasm  is  ffiven  to  the  srowth  and 
development  of  the  dahlia  than  in  New- 
port, R.  L  This  flower  in  an  its  forms 
and  variations  is  here  grown  in  very  large 
quantities  on  all  the  large  estates  that 
together  makeup  Newport,  and  the  great 
perfection  that  the  dahlia  has  reached 
here  cannot  but  be  most  pleasing  and 
encouraging  to  the  men  who  have  given 
so  much  time  and  labor  to  make  the 
beautiful  places  of  this  dty-by-the-sea 
famous  in  every  part  of  the  country.  No 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  enormous 
quanties  of  dahlias  that  can  be  and  are 
used  in  a  place  like  Newport,  where  for 
weeks  in  the  fashionable  summer  season 
dinners,  luncheons  and  various  entertain- 
ment decorations  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
can  realize  the  immense  number  of  plants 
that  must  be  grown  to  supply  this  con- 
stant demand. 

One  of  the  main  reasons,  to  my  mind, 
that  the  dahlia  is  so  popular  is  because  it 
blooms  when  the  people  are  here  to  see  it; 
there  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  gardener  in 
having  his  employer's  family  here  to 
enjoy  the  results  or  labor  that  the  send- 
ing of  the  choicest  flowers  to  their  winter 
home  can  never  eoual.  And  so,  as  the 
years  have  passed,  dahlias  have  been 
grown  more  and  more,  until  at  the 
present  time  we  are  having  a  dahlia 
craze.  Very  naturally  there  is  much 
friendly  rivalry  amongst  the  growers, 
and  this  has  in  its  turn  brought  the 


matter  of  the  classification  of  the  varioua 
types  and  forms  into  discursion  as  the 
annual  dahlia  show  draws  nearer.  For 
the  sake  of  uniformity  In  the  various 
classes,  and  as  at  past  exhibitions  there 
has  been  more  or  less  confusion  concern- 
ing the  inclusion  of  this  or  that  variety 
in  this  or  that  dass,  the  Newport  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  chosen  a  committee 
that  has  made  the  following  rules  for  the 
dassification  of  the  dahlia.  It  will  be 
noted  that  a  distinct  dass  has  been  made 
which  is  called  the  decorative  or  hybrid 
cactus  division.  The  following  is  the  full 
report  of  this  committee: 

The  olftMlfloatlon  of  dahllat  shall  he  founded  on 
the  following  rnlefl  and  detoriptlons: 

DOUBLXS. 

Caotub.— Bays  or  florets  (petals)  about  twtoe  as 
long  as  th<-y  are  broad  with  edges  rolled  back- 
wards for  two-thirds  of  their  lensth,  with  a  tend- 
ency to  ourre  upwards  at  tips,  arrangement  loose 
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and  free:  the  floret  tips  should  be  entire  and  not 
split  or  toothed,  the  colors  solid  or  Tarif  gated; 
Involucre  bracts  narrow  and  haying  mancins 
curled  back.  FriuKed  cactus  flowers  like  the 
abo?e  but  with  tips  notched  or  toothed  admissable 
hire.  Types,  L'^rd  Roberts  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Turner:  for  fringed  cactus,  Oaptain  Broad. 

DscoRATiYS  OR  Htbbid  CUctub.— Ravs  almost 
as  broad  as  long,  flat  or  with  edges  turned  upwards, 
tip  with  tendencv  to  reflex.  Types,  Oban,  Njrm- 
pbaa,  Katherine  Dner. 

Saow.-^lxe  medium  to  very  large,  rays  cupped. 
(Colors  solid  or  variegated,  with  edges  or  tips 
darker  than  the  ground  color.  Types,  Storm  King 
and  %..  D.  Livoni. 

Famct.— Similar  to  the  Show  but  having  ground 
colur  darker  than  edge  or  tip.  Types,  Admiral 
SchKy  Frank  Smith. 

PoMPOH  OB  Bouquet.— Sixe  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter.  Ra>s  cupped  as  in  Show  and  Fancy. 
Colors  solid  or  variegated. 

TiiM  Thumb.— Planu  very  dwarf.  Flowers  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter;  colors  various. 


SoTGLS  Dbooratitb  OR  Htbbto  Caotub.— 
Flowers  with  single  series  of  rays,  preferably 
eight,  which  conform  in  their  characteristics  to 
those  of  the  double  decorative  or  hybrid  cactus 
class.  Types,  Twentieth  Century  and  Piok 
Century. 

SoiauiToxTHUXB.— Plants  very  dwarf;  flowers 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter;  colors  various. 
For  the  committee, 

Jaubb  Bobbbtbok,  Chairman, 
Alsxahdbb  McLbllab, 
M.  B.  Faxob. 

X. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


Thb  verj  hest  material  in  paint  and 
putty  is  the  only  kind  to  use  in  ^^reen- 
nouse  repairs.  Any  inferior  quahty  is 
dear  at  any  price.  The  test  on  a  green- 
house roof,  externally  or  internally,  is  a 
severe  one. 


SniGLB.— Bays  or  florets,  eight  preferred  and 
not  recurved  at  margins;  colors  solid  or  varie- 
gated. 

SiNOLB  Cactus.— Florets  long  and  narrow  with 
edges  rolled  backwards  as  io  the  double  cactus, 
sometimes  twisted  at  the  tip,  eight  florets  pre- 
ferred. 

CoLLBBBTTB.— Sinsle,  With  a  row  of  petaloid 
stamens  in  the  ray  oi  florets. 


SEASONABLE  CHRTSAIfTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  plants  in  the  bench,  either  forexhib- 
tion  or  commercial  purposes,  are  now 
making  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  if  they 
are  not  properly  tied  up  or  supported 
the  stems  verr  soon  get  crooked  and 
beyond  control.  Plants  neglected  in  this 
way  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  high 
grade  blooms.  They  must  be  kept  tied 
up  regularly  as  they  need  it.  Do  not  tie 
them  too  close  to  the  top  where  the  buds 
are  forming,  but  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
the  development  of  the  flower.  The  speci- 
men plants,  standards  and  commercial 
pot  {uants  should  be  supported  and  tied 
out  a .  bit  to  help  them  keep  a  dwarf, 
stocky  form  and  to  prevent  the  oranches 
from  getting  broken.  In  the  case  of  the 
specimen  plants  this  need  not  be  their 
final  tying  out.  Just  a  few  stakes  placed 
here  and  there  through  them  are  neces- 
sary. This  helps  to  keep  them  in  good 
form,  and  lets  the  li^ht  and  air  to  the 
body  of  the  plant,  andas  this  induces  the 
plant  to  grow  into  a  good  shape  it  makes 
the  final  tying  much  easier. 

These  plants  have  well  filled  the  pots 
with  roots,  and  therefore  take  up  an 
abundance  of  water.  On  bright  aajs, 
when  there  is  a  ffood  draught  blowing 
through  the  ventilators  and  doors,  they 
need  to  be  examined  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  A  weak  ai>plication  of  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  them  twice  every 
week.  Plants  being  grown  in  pots  to  be 
used  as  single-stemmed  pot  plants  require 
an  occasional  looking  after  tokeep  the 
sid^  shoots  nipped  out.  The  surface  of 
'  the  soil  should  be  loosened  a  little  every 
week  so  as  to  keep  it  sweet.  Some  of  the 
plants  will  also  now  need  stakes  to  sup- 
port them,  but  do  not  let  these  stakes  be 
too  thidc,  which  takes  away  a  good  deal 
of  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 

The  hot  weather,  together  with  the 
heavy  dews  at  night,  make  a  very  soft 
growth  on  all  chrysanthemum  plants,and 
with  this  soft  growth  the  green  fly  and 
black  aphis  become  more  troublesome. 
Thev  must  be  kept  down  by  frequent 
fumigation  or  by  dustings  of  tobacco 
dust.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  now 
while  the  buds  are  forming  the  fly  gets 
down  into  them  and  it  becomes  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  dislodge  them.  If  fumi- 
gating with  tobacco  stems  is  the  method 
resorted  to  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
before  doing  it;  if  not,  some  of  the  tender 
tips  of  the  plants  are  likelv  to  be  burned. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  smoke  lightlv  two 
or  three  times  rather  than  give  them  a 
very  heavy  fumigating^.  Choose  a  cool 
evening  whenever  possible  for  doing  the 
work,  and  after  the  houses  have  been 
closed  long  enough  for  the  smoke  to  dis- 
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appear  open  up  the  Tentilatoni  a  little 
oeniiL  I>o  not  leare  the  house  doeed 
tightall  night. 

Allplants  which  hare  their  bndtformed 
■homd  be  given  regular  waterings  of 
liqnid  manure  once  a  week  from  now  on 
until  the  buds  begin  to  show  color.  Extra 
care  mast  be  exercised  when  undertaking 
this  part  of  the  work  so  as  not  to 
orerdo  it.  it  the  plants  are  in  good 
condition,  with  plen^  of  Imyj. 
dark  green  foliage  and  the  wood  wdl 
ripenM»  they  are  just  right  to  be  able  to 
stand  considerable  feeding.  If  the  stems 
air  brown  or  woodj^  for  about  two  feet 
up  and  the  joints  ot  the  leaves  dose,  then 
thej  are  just  right,  but  should  the  stems 
be  green  and  ^ng  jointed  caution  must 
be  used  in  applying  the  manure,  particu- 
larly so  whm  there  is  a  limited  amount 
of  liead  room  for  the  plants.  It  is  a  e^- 
cnlt  matter  to  advise  just  what  kind  of 
manure  to  applv  without  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  soilln  use.  Chemical  tiertil- 
isers  should  be  tried  only  on  a  limited 
scale  until  bv  personal  practice  one  is 
able  to  tell  his  particular  soil's  require- 
ments. In  using  cow  or  holrse  manure 
we  use  a  bushel  of  the  manure  to  a  barrel 
of  water  and  apply  through  a  Kioncv 
pmnp,  which  dilutes  the  liquid  to  hatf 
dear  water.  We  also  use  hen  and  sheep 
manure,  but  only  in  half  quantities  com* 
pared  with  the  others.  I  would  advise 
against  applying  liquid  manures  in  the 
morning  on  very  hot  days,  because  the 
plants  are  apt  to  absorb  it  too  quickly. 
It  is  safest  to  wait  for  a  cooler  or  pu*- 
tially  doudv  day,  when  the  plants  will 
take  up  the  fertilizer  gradually.  Finally, 
do  not  think  of  applying  liquid  fertilizers 
if  the  soil  in  the  beds  or  pots  is  at  all  dry, 
but  go  over  them  with  dear  water  first, 
then  let  them  stand  for  about  an  hour 
before  applying  the  manure. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 

NEW  ROSB  BTOILE  DB  FRANCE. 

This  new  rose,  the  result  of  a  cross  be* 
tween  Mme.  Abd  Chatenay  and  Fischer 
Holmes  is  one  of  the  products  of  that 
wdl  known  and  able  rose  grower,  J. 
Pemet-Dudier,  of  L^rons,  France.  It  is 
described  as  very  vigorous  in  growth 
and  of  robust  constitution,  forming 
upright  bushes  of  large  size,  with  very 
few  thorns  on  the  branches;  foliage  of  a 
handsome  bronzy  green  color;  buds  long 
and  carried  singly  on  stiff,  erect  stems; 
flower  very  lar^,  with  petals  of  good 
sobstaace,  magnificent  cupped  form,  verv 
loll  and  expanding  fredy;  color,  superb 
vdvet  crimson;  the  center  of  the  bloom 
vivid  cerise.  The  flowers  are  very  fra- 
grant and  last  wdl. 

This  new  variety  has  inherited  from  the 
ssed-bearing  parent,  Mme.  Abd  Chate- 
nay, its  wonderful  habit  of  growth  and 
fine  flowering  qualities,  and  from  the 
pollen  paren^  Fischer  Holmes,  it  has 
derived  its  brilliant  color.  It  is  daimed 
for  Btoile  de  France  that  it  is  the 
queen  of  ever-blooming  red  roses;  the 
best  red  rose  for  forcing  under  glass  for 
cnt  flower  purposes,  and  the  most  vig- 
orous and  free  blooming  rose  ever  intro- 
duced. It  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  in 
the  international  horticultural  exhibition 
at  Turiii,Italy,  May  12, 1904,and  a  first- 
dass  certificate  of  merit  by  the  National 
Horticultural  Sodety  of  France  May  25, 
19M. 

THAT  FLORAL  FRACAS. 

Bvidenth'   the  search  for  a   national 

floral  emblem  is  about  as  persistent  and 

vain  as  that  for  a  new  national  anthem. 

Some  mysterious  law  decrees  that  the 

'    t  as  to  the  flower  best  fitted  to 
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represent  the  nation  shall  returo  every 
two  or  three  years  to  engender  bitterness 
and  wrath  among  the  partisans  of  the 
several  flor^  aspirants.  In  the  last 
previous  debate  complete  and  final 
victory  apparentiy  rested  with  the 
adherents  of  the  goldenrod. 

Now  comes  forward  a  sodety  styling 
itself  the  Columbine  Assodation  to  pre- 
sent a  new  candidate  for  popular  prefer- 
ment. It  is,  of  course,  the  columbioe. 
"The  flower's  very  name,"  says  the  asso- 
dation, •  "suggests  Columbia,  which  is 
not  a  trivial  play  upon  words,  but  a 
similarity  of  remarkable  significance.  It 
is  wdl  known  that  the  name  Columbus 
in  its  native  language  means  dove— a 
drcumstancefoU  of  poetic  suggestiveness. 
Fortunate  and  remarkable  also  are  the 
assodations  which  duster  about  the 
flower's  other  name,  aquilegia.  It  has 
beea  generally  understood  by  generations 
of  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  connected 
with  aquila,  an  eagle.  Assodated  thus 
with  the  type  of  inoffensivcncss,  the 
harmless  dove,  is  the  thought  of  thie 
American  eagle,  emblematic  of  fearless 
power,  fittingly  symbolical  of  Columbia's 
attitude  toward  other  nations." 


Here  is  a  plain  challenge  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  goldenrod,  &snnflowcir  and 
the  wild  rose  will  not  overlook.  Of  all 
the  states  which  have  "state  flowers," 
dther  offidally  adopted  or  commonly 
accepted,  onl^one,  Colorado,  has  yidded 
to  the  sopmstry  of  these  philological 
arguments,  and  a  flower  that  stands  for 
the  "dove"  does  not  typify  even  Colorado 
—not  just  now.  In  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
.North  Dakota  and  Alabama,  which  have 
all  dedared  for  the  goldenrod,  the  col- 
umbine cult  will  be  looked  upon  as  sheer 
heresy.  In  Kansas,  which  has  adopted 
the  sunflower  with  true  Kansas  entiius- 
iasm,  the  columbine  propi^anda  is  likdy 
to  result  in  open  not.— Cities^  Daily 
News, 


Bat  Shorb,  L,  I.— The  Suffolk  County 
Horticultural  Sodety  disbanded  recentiy, 
and  began  anew  by  dectin^  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Wilham  \^^ncott; 
vice  president,  C.  A.  Schede;  treasurer, 
James  Scott;  secretary,  William  Stuart; 
corresponding  secretary,  William  McCul- 
lom;  manager  of  annual  exhibition  on 
November2  and  3,  Ji^m  J.  HaffL 
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Co^HoiMii 

OABDBHixa  if  Koiten  up  for  Its  readers  and  in 
their  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  eiaotly  salt 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want. 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yon. 

Ask  AST  QmnnoNs  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbnb  US  NoTU  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thAt  others 
mav  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  pernaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbhd  us  Photoobapbb  or  Sxxtchbb  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  GABDBHive. 
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Pebparb  ta  protect  yonr  outdoor 
bloom  from  the  earlv  frosts.  Tobacco 
tbft^wg  doth  is  effiecare  and  cheap. 

The  importation  of  American  cotton 
seed  into  Qgypt  has  been  prohibited  bj* 
special  decree  owing  to  the  raTascfl 
caused  by  certain  insects. 

It  required  considerable  time  for  some 
ot  the  hortictdtural  journalists  to  wake 
up  to  the  (net  that  the  seedless  apple  is 
"only  a  popular  delusion." 

To  make  success  in  flowering  sure,  lily 
of  the  Yalley  pips  in  cold  storage  must 
remain  frosen  stiff  until  wanted  for 
planting.  Plant  them  in  soil  in  an  airy 
nouse. 

TuBBROUS  begonias  are  bzing  used 
more  and  more  in  garden  beds  as  their 
brilliancy,  free-flowering  and  general 
adaptatnlity  become  known.  They  like 
an  abundance  of  water  and  a  location 
somewhat  shielded  from  the  noonday 
sun. 

Ak  important  botancal  congrns  is  to] 
be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the 
week  beginning  September  19,  at  which] 
addresses  on  Yarious  recent  branches  oil 
research  will  be  made  by  eminent  botan- j 
ists  of  this  country  and  Burope,  says  the! 


GHRYSANTHEnUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

The  report  of  lastyear's  exhibition  and 
convention  of  the  dnrysanthemum  Soct- 
et:^  of  America  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer  and  wiU  be  sent  out  to  the  mem- 
bers within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
the  report  this  year  and  the  rush  of 
spring  Dusiness  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  delay. 

THE  AMERICAN  PEOIIY  SOOETT. 

The  American  P^ny  Society,  at  its 
last  meeting  in  New  York,  agreed  to 
co-operate  with  the  hortictdturiu  depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  makinij;  a  study  of  all  Tarieties  ol 
peonies  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  at 
the  present  time.  This  study  is  to  extend 
over  a  sufficient  period  of  years  to  enable 
the  investiffators  to  cover  a  variety  ot 
objects  settorth  in  circular  form,  copies 
of  which  may  be  secured  on  application 
to  Secretary  A.  H.  Fewkes,  Xlewton, 
Highlands,  Mass. 


GOOD  NEW  ENGLAND  LAWS. 

Hereafter  it  will  cost  six  iLonths  in  jail 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  to  any 
person  who  in  Massachusetts  wilfully 
does  these  things: 

Cute  down  or  ^eetroye  timber  or  wood  on  the 
land  of  anotlier. 

Carriei  away  timber  or  wood  out  down  or  lying 
on  the  land  of  another. 

Digs  up  or  carrieB  away  stone,  ore,  gravel,  olay, 
sand,  turf  or  moid  from  the  land  of  another. 

Carries  away  roots,  nuts,  berrlet,  grapes  or  fruit 
of  any  kind  from  the  land  of  another. 

Cutt  down  or  carries  away  sedge,  grass,  hay  or 
any  kind  of  corn  standing,  growing  or  being  on 
the  land  of  another. 

Outs  or  carries  away  any  ferni,  Aowers  or  shrubs 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  from  the  land  of  another. 


GOOD  ADVICE  FOR  CEMETERY  HEN. 

Among  other  good  things  in  President 
W.  N.  Rudd's  recent  address  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Cemetery 
Superintendents  we  find  the  following: 


There  is  muob  educating  for  yon  to  do  among 
cemetery  offloials  in  regard  to  the  laying  out  and 
adornment  of  their  grounds.    There  is  also  mnoh 


to  be  done  by  preachment  and  publtoatlon  for  the 
eduoation  of  the  lot  owner. 

Teach  your  oemeten  men  that  a  rectangular  sys- 
tem of  lots,  walks  and  dri^s  is  not  only  not  essen- 
tial, but  destructive  to  all  natural  beauty.  Teach 
him  tliat  a  sloping  lot  is  beautiful,  and  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  cut  it  down  or  1111  it  up  to  a  dead  level. 
Traoh  your  lot  owners  that  a  beautiful  cemetery 
is— grass,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  tastefully  pla*  ted 
and  welt  oared  for,  and  that  it  is  not  an  Imitation 
of  a  monum  nt  dealer's  sample  yard.  And  above 
all,  teach  him  that  his  cemetery  lot  is  not  his  to 
do  with  as  he  pleases,  but  that  the  whims  and 
fancies  of  the  individual  must  give  place  to  the 
general  gocd. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DBPASTMBNT  OP  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  sub- 
mits for  registration  new  sweet  peas,  as 
follows: 

Bridesmaid.— A  selection  from  Kather- 
ine  Tracy,  exactly  like  it  except  in  color, 
which  is  a  bright,  deep  pink. 

Flora    Morton.  —  Very    bright    blue, 
quite  different  from  the  Countess  of  Rad- 
nor and  kindred  Tarieties,  being  a  brighter 
.  blue  and  clearer  color. 

BTcnin^  Star.— Pale  buff,  flushed  with 
^salmon  pink:  an  open  form  of  Venus. 

Nymphaea.— Pink  and  white  flowers  on 
L  the  same  stalk,  usually  four  flowers  to  a 
Istem. 


Speckled    Beauty.— Primrose    with  a 
beaYy  dusting  of  pmk  all  OTerthe  flower. 

Sunrise.— Bright   pink    suffused    with 
primrose,  a  new  color  in  sweet  peas. 

Sunset.— Primrose  heayily  striped  with 
bright] 


Mrs.  George  Higginson,  Jr.— Delicate 
light  blue,  showing  practically  no  tint  of 
mauTC. 

Florence  Fraser.— An  improved  Blanche 
Fenry;  height  six  to  seren  feet;  stems 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long,  very 
.stout,  strong  grower  and  free,  eariy 
bloomer. 

Wm.  J.  Stbwart,  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOOETT. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was 
held  in  the  Exposition  building,  St.  Louis, 
August  18,  at  4  p.  m.,  through  the  court- 
esy of  the  S.  A.  F.  President  James 
Hartshome  presided.  The  first  order  of 
business  was  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
mium list.  After  consiaeraUe  discussion 
the  list  was  adopted  as  per  last  year's 
schedule,  excepting  the  display  of  single 
blooms,  which  was  eliminated  by  mutual 
consent,  all  agreeing  that  it  did  not  add 
to  the  appearance  ^  the  show  and  was 
of  no  educational  value.  An  offer  by  H. 
Weber  &  Son,  Oakland,  Md.,  of  cash 
prises  for  Genevieve  Lord,  Gov.  Lowndes 
and  Norway  was  received  and  accepted. 
The  president,  secretary  and  all  members 
of  tne  sodetv  were  recommended  to 
solicit  spedaf  premiums,  and  forward 
particulars  to  the  secretary  as  soon  as 
practical  and  not  later  than  October  1. 
It  was  unanimously  approved  that  the 
premium  list  be  printea  and  mailed  on  or 
about  November  1,  that  it  be  printed 
complete,  advertisements  included,  and  a 
second  copy  mailed  on  or  about  January 
1, 1905,  so  that  advertisers  will  receive 
a  double  circulation  and  the  members 
will  be  kept  reminded  of  the  valuable 
premiums  offered. 

Papers  ofiered  by  President  Hartshome 
and  approved  bv  the  balance  of  the 
board  are  as  follows:  "Carnation  Dis- 
eases," by  Professor  Hasselbring,  of  the 
Uoiversi^  of  Chicago;  "Carnations  from 
a  Retailer's  Point  of  View,"  by  Geonze 
Wienhoeber,  of  Chicago.  This  paper  will 
be  illustrated  with  the  practical  demon- 
stration of  effects  possible  with  carna- 
tions. ^'Exhibition  Carnations,"  by  Fred 
Lemon,  Richmond,  Ind.,  illustrating 
methods  of  cutting,  packing  and  staging. 
"Cutting,  Packing  and  Shipmng  Carna- 
tions for  Long  and  Short  Distances," 
illustrated  by  practical  demonstration, 
bv  C.  L.  Washburn,  Chicago.  President 
Hartshome  advised  the  board  tiiat  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  Auditorium  in  Chicago 
had  been  obtained  as  an  exhibition  and 
meeting  room.  It  is  a  large,  findy 
arranged  hall  with  mosaic  flooring, 
admitting  of  the  application  of  moisture 
to  help  keep  the  atmosphere  in  good 
shape  for  the  flowers.  It  is  well  venti- 
lated and  almost  ideal  for  showing  and 
keeping  carnations.  Meeting  rooms  are 
at  the  end  of  hall  on  the  same  floor.  He 
added  that  there  was  every  reason  to 
look  for  this  as  the  banner  meeting  of 
the  society  and  recommended  that  every 
member  make  his  arrangements  to  attend 
and  bring  a  few  new  members  with  him. 
There  bdng  no  further  business  before 
the  meeting  it  was  declared  adioumed  to 
meet  in  Chicago  the  last  Wednesday  of 
January,  1905. 

Signed,       Jas.  Hartshornb,  Pres't. 

Attest,  Albbrt  M.  Hbrr,  Sec'v. 
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•  •  •  GARDENING. 


The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleaird  at  all  times  to  reoehre  brief 
Aotee  of  general  Interest  on  praotioal  oultural 
matters  from  gardeners  for  use  in  this  depart- 
ment. Motes  of  the  movements  of  Kardeners« 
changes  of  address  etc.  are  also  desirable. 


QARDEN  BREVITIES    FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

For  remoYing  the  summer  shading  from 
greenhonsc  stmctnres  nothiog  eqtials 
potash  lye  for  efifectiYeness  and  dis- 
patch. A  small  portion  of  Ije  to  a 
bucket  of  water  applied  with  a  long- 
handled  whitewash  brash  will  loosen 
and  a  for6e  of  water  from  the  hose  will 
carry  it  og. 

Plan  beforehand  what  size  pots  or  pans 
are  most  serviceable  for  hjaanths»  tulips, 
narcissi,  etc.  Pot  off  as  soon  as  received, 
water,  then  burj  them  in  a  well  drained 
piece  of  garden. 

Preesias  shotdd  be  placed  under  a  green- 
house bench  after  potting  until  they  come 
up;  then  a  sunny  bench  in  a  cool  green- 
house is  the  right  place. 

The  yellow  oxalis  '^Bermuda  buttercup" 
makes  effective  hanging  baskets.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  start  them.  Boweii  and 
versicolor  may  be  similarly  used  or  grown 
in  pots. 

Such  plants  as  hydrangeas,  bougain- 
Tilleas,  Jerusalem  cherries,  celestial  pep- 
pers, libanias,  peristrophe,  etc.,  which 
nave  been  planted  out  should  now  be 
potted.  They  soon  recover  if  placed  in  a 
moist  shady  house  and  may  then  be 
treated  according  to  their  requirements. 

Don't  let  the  smilax  run  from  string  to 
string;  considerable  watching  is  neces- 
sary now  it  is  growing  so  fast. 

Taking  the  bad  of  early  chrys€uithe- 
mums  and  removing  side  growths,  cater- 
pillars, grasshoppers,  butterfly s,  etc.,  are 
some  of  the  features  to  be  observed  at 
this  season .  by  the  chrysanthemum 
grower.  Manure  water  may  now  be 
freely  applied  to  pot  plants,  and  care 
shomd  be  exercised  in  syringing  and 
watering  now  the  cool,  damp  nights  are 
upon  us. 

Prepare  the  cutting  bed  for  the  fall 
campaign.  If  not  already  done  root  cut- 
tings of  marguerites  so  as  to  have  nice 
flowering  plants  for  Easter.  P.  C. 

THE  LATE  REV.  REYNOLDS  HOLE. 
On  August  24,  1904,  Rev.  Reynolds 
Hole,  dean  of  Rochester,  England,  passed 
away  in  his  85th  year.  By  the  death  of 
this  famotis  prelate  and  more  famous 
rotarian  every  lover  of  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers has  lost  a  trae  friend  and  one  who,  in 
bi4  loog  cmd  illustrious  life,  had  done* 
^oreto  increase  the  cultivation  of  the 
lo^  ks  a  garden  flower  than  any  other 
man.  Sis  book  on  "Roses:  How  to  Grow 
and  Show  Them,"  is  to-day  the  standard 
work  on  the  sutject  in  all  countries 
wfiere  the  rose  is  cultivated,  and  has 
passed  through  the  fifteenth  edition, 
showing  clearly  how  it  is  appreciated 

?ot  onlv  in  England,  but  in  America  also. 
Inly  a  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  to 
whom  I  had  recommended  this  book  for 
instructions  how  to  commence  a  rose 
garden  came  to  me  and  exclaimed: 
''Why,  Dean  Hole's  book  is  the  nsost 
fascinating  book  I  have  ever  read;  it  not 
oifly  ^ves  you  dear  and  concise  instruc- 
lions  about  planting  and  growing  the 
rose,  biit  is  written  m  such  a  (feasant 
$nd  humorous  way  that  one  cannot  help 
fbllowinjT  its  detail  through  to  the  end." 
But  it  is  not  alone  as  an  author  that 
Dean  Hole's  name  will  be  for  all  time 
associated  with  the  queen  of  flowers,  but  • 


also  as  the  prime  promoter  and  success- 
ful general  in  marshaling  the  army  of 
rosarians  into  line  to  form  the  National 
Rose  Society  of  England.  By  his  untir- 
ing efforts  this  soaety  was  successfully 
established  in  1858,  and  he  had  been  the 
honored  president  of  it  ever  since  it 
started.  By  his  enthusiasm  and  kindly 
words  for  every  one  connected  with  tlie 
society  it  has  twcome  one  of  the  leading 
organisations  of  England. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
and  esteemed  him  as  a  true  friend  for 
many  years.  Only  two  weeks  ago  I 
received  a  very  cordial  letter  from  him 
inviting  myself  and  any  others  of  the 
many  friends  who  entertained  him  in 
New  York  when  here  ten  years  a|ro  to 
visit  him  and  his  charming  old-fjasmoned 
garden  at  Rochester.  His  one  onlv 
regret  appertaining  to  the  above  visit 
here  was  that  the  rose  there  named  Dean 
Hole  in  his  honor  was  afterward 
renamed.  Regarding  this  he  has  always, 
in  evei7  letter,  expressed  disappointment, 


The  Late  Dean  Hole. 


as  the  association  accompanying  the 
naming  and  the  dedication  of  the  name 
was  to  him  a  very  great  compliment,  as 
he  expressed  it,  more  especiallv  as  there 
were  present  only  three  people  he  had 
ever  met  before  coming  to  America.  His 
immediate  family  and  a  host  of  friends 
will  mourn  his  loss,  but  his  happy  dispo- 
sition and  kindly  nature  will  ever  remain 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

John  N.  Mat. 


ROTES  OF  NEWPORT,  R.  L 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Newport 
Horticultural  Society  has  issued  the 
premium  list  for  the  exhibition  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  21  and  22.  Besides  the 
regular  prizes  that  amount  to  some  $500 
it  contains  many  special  prizes  for  which 
the  competition  wfll  be  very  strong.  Por 
the  best  group  of  palms  and  foliage 
plants,  arranged  for  effect,  to  cover  a 
space  of  100  square  feet,  a  first  prize  of 
$25  is  offered  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Aucmndoss. 
The  society  also  offers  a  second  prize  of 
$20  and  a  third  of  $16  for  this  dass. 
Mrs.  John  R.  Drexel  has  offered  two 
prizes,  the  first  $15  and  the  second  $10, 
tor  the  best  dinner  table  decorations  of 
dahlias,  the  flowers  to  be  grown  and 


arranged  by  the  exhibitors.  Por  the  best 
dinner  table  decorations  of  outdoor 
grown  flowers  and  foliage,  exdusive  of 
roses  and  dahlias,  flowers  to  be  grown 
and  arranged  by  the  exhibitors.  Miss 
Pannie  Poster  offers  prizes  of  $15  and 
$10.  Por  the  best  collection  of  cut 
flowers  exhibited  by  amateurs  CoL  A.  K. 
McMahon  offers  prizes  of  $5,  $3  and  $2. 
These  and  several  other  special  prises 
donated  by  friends  of  the  sodety  will 
make  much  friendly  competition  and 
greatly  add  to  the  success  of  the  show. 

The  floral  effects  arranged  t^  Hodgson 
for  Mrs.  Herman  Odrich's  "white  ball** 
last  week  were  most  daborate  and  have 
recdved  a  great  deal  of  favorable  men- 
tion. Everything  was  white,  both  cos- 
tumes and  decorations.  The  entrance  to 
the  mansion  was  banked  on  dther  side 
with  a  huge  mass  of  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  and  white  hollyhocks,  and  one 
passed  into  the  grand  ball  room  to  find 
a  profusion  of  the  choicest  white  orchids, 
white  roses  and  lilv  of  the  valley.  The 
main  feature  of  the  decorations,  however, 
was  on  the  broad  veranda  overlooking 
the  ocean.  Here  was  arranged  a  Grecian 
arbor  effect  with  white  Corinthian 
pillars  supporting  a  latticed  roof  of 
silver  birch  boughs,  through  which  the 
moon  and  stars  could  be  plainly  seen. 
Hanging  from  this  roof  and  caught  up 
at  irregular  interval  were  garuuids  of 
white  flowers,  and  these  were  dotted 
with  white  dectric  lights.  The  several 
columns  were  ahio  wound  with  light 
gtttn  foliage  through  which  myriads  of 
tiny  white  electric  lights  shown.  The 
openings  between  the  columns  were  hung 
with  heavy  silk  curtains,  which  veere 
caught  back,  allowing  a  view  of  the 
large  white  marble  fountain  whose  basin 
was  outlined  in  heavj  plumes  of  Hvd- 
rangea  paniculata  illuminated  with 
hundreds  more  of  the  electric  lights. 
In  the  fountain  basin  hundreds  of  gold 
fish  were  seen,  as  well  as  some  beautiful 
white  swans.  The  supper  tables  were 
set  on  the  veranda,  each  with  a  center- 
piece of  lilies  of  the  valley.  X. 


NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURAL  SOOETT. 

The  subject  of  oiganization  for  the  gar- 
deners was  an  interesting  to^c  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Ploricultural  Sodety  hdd  here  on 
September  2,  but  on  motion  of  Joseph 
A.  Manda  the  matter  was  laid  on  tne 
table.  J.  A.  Manda,  who  recently  returned 
from  St.  Louis,  spoke  briefly  of  the  vari- 
ous floral  exhibits  at  the  convention  dty 
and  also  called  attention  to  the  ravages 
wrought  upon  the  maple  trees  of  Bait 
Orange  by  the  white  aphis.  It  is  feai«d 
the  men  further  up  the  valley,  who  as  yet 
are  not  menaced,  may  wiSkx  unless  a 
remedy  is  provided. 

The  floral  display  was  a  representation 
of  the  season's  no wers  from  skiUfnl  hands, 
the  awards  showing  varying  deflrees  of 
merit  and  consistea  of  gladioli,  dsJilias, 
phlox,  delphiniums,  asters  and  verbenas, 
to  which  the  well  known  name9  of 
Edward  Thomas,  Arthur  Bodwell,  D. 
Kindsgrab,  Peter  Duff,  Wm.  Read,  W.  J. 
Bennett,  Malcolm  Mac  Rorie  and  Jolm 
Hayes  were  appended.  Some  fine  sprays 
of  Polygonum  cuspidatum  from  the 
estate  of  Stuart  Hartshome,  of  Short 
Hills,  grown  by  Arthur  Capam,  occu- 
pied the  center  of  the  main  table.  Mr. 
Capam  demonstrated  its  value  in  decora- 
tion in  his  contribution  of  a  tastdbllv 
arranged  vase  of  polygonum  with  delphi- 
nium. Peter  Duffs  laige  blooms  of  the 
white  dahlia.  Grand  I/ake  Alexis,  were 
much  admired.    The  group  of  orchids. 
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GARDENING. 
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CARPET  BBDDINO  AT  THE  WORLD'S  PAIR,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
(By  the  Michel  Plant  and  Bulb  Co.,  St.  Lools,  Mo.) 


Cxpripedimn  inmgne  hybrids  from  Henrj 
GraTM,  Edward  Thomas  gardener,  and 
the  collection  of  ferns,  Nephrolepis 
Scottii,  N.  Piersoni  and  N.  Anna 
Foster,  from  William  Barr,  Arthnr 
Bodwdl,  gardener,  receiTcd  high  pHraise. 
Flowers  not  for  competition  consisting 
oi  gladioli  from  Stuart Hartshome,  car- 
nations from  Mrs.  Manderille,  M.  Mac- 
loise  gardener,  and  O.  D.  Mmin,  John 
Hajes  gardener,  and  Vanghan's  asters 
and  Ycrbenas  from  T.  B.  Davis  were  suit- 
ably rewarded  with  the  society's  certifi- 
cates. The  exhibits  of  fruits  and  Tcge- 
tables  was  large  and  of  superior  cxmI- 
lenoe.  The  judges  for  the  ereniw  were 
Arthur  Capam,  Jos.  A.  Manda  and 
Edward  Thomas. 

James  Bums,  for  many  years  of  Oran^, 
but  of  late  gardener  to  Mr.  Vail,  of  Lm- 
denville,  Vt.,  has  leased  the  range  of  glass 
known  as  the  St.  Johnsbuty  Greenhouse, 
of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  J.  B.  D. 


TARRYTOWK  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Tarrrtown  Horticultural  Society  was 
heldm  the  Vanderbilt  building.  Tarry- 
town,  Tuesday  ereninff,  August  3o, 
President  Ballantyne  in  the  chair.  Angus 
Ross,  Ossinins;  H;  Shane,  Tarrytown, 
and  A.  Golmng,  Ironton,  were  dtily 
elected  actiye  members  of  the  sodetjr, 
and  J.  G.  Ran,  E.  Lundbeiv  and  Hamil- 
ton Scott  were  nominated  fof  member- 
ship. Secretary  B.  Neubrand  offered  a 
fountain  pen  as  a  prize  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  flowers  cut  from  hardy  shrubs, 
but  there  being  no  entries,  he  offers  it  for 
the  best  collection  of  cut  dahlias,  to  be 
competed  for  at  the  September  meeting. 
Mr.  Scott  also  donates  a  prise  at  the 
same  meeting  for  the  best  collection  of 
flowers  and  ornamental  trnits  cut  from 
hardy  shrubs.  Robert  Angus  exhibited 
a  Tery  fine  dish  of  Beurre  Clargeau  pears 
which  weremuch  enjoyed  by  the  members 
present.  The  following  prominent  horti- 
ctdturists  were  invited  to  act  as  judges  at 
the  November  exhibition:  Mr.  Ash,  Pomr 
fret  Conn.,  E.  A.  Jenkins,  Lenox,  Mass.; 
Wm.  HastiM^s,  Tuxedo, N.  Y.;  D.  Fraser, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Golty,  Madison, N. 
J.,  and  John  Scott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

After  the  business  of  the  society  was  dis- 
pensed with,  the  entertainment  commits 
tee  (Wm.  Scott  and  Jas.  W.  Smith)  were 


called  upon  to  do  their  duty  in  the  way 
of  serving  refreshments,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening  the  members  prasent  had 
a  most  enjoyable  time  singing  songs, 
telling  stones'and  discussing  the  summer 
outing  to  Rye  Beach,  which  took  place 
August  !?• 


nONMOUTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  Septem- 
ber 2.  The  principal  business  or  the 
evening  was  the  discussion  of  the 
show  to  be  held  on  November  1-2, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  held  by  this  society.  The  secreitary 
announced  the  donation  of  several  cash 
priKs.^  Georse  Hale  showed  a  fine  col- 
lection of  danUas,  twenty-five  show  and 
fancy  varieties,  fox  which  he  received 
ninety-eight  points,  twenty-seven  cactus 
varieties  for  which  he  received  ninety-five 
points,  two  light  buff  seedlings  which 
scored  eighty  points,  and  one  shell  pink. 


seoriog  eighfy-five.  William  Turner 
showed  some  ThoI^as  Rivers  peaches, 
grown  under  glass,  a  new  seedfing  dis- 
seminated b^  Thomas  Rivers,  of  England. 
This  peach  is  unsurpassed  in  sise,  sh«fie 
and  color,  and  measures  ten  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  circumference,  but  we 
can  say  nothing  as  to  its  flavor,  as  our 
judging  did  not  go  so  far.  The  judges  of 
the  eveniniar  were  James  Dowlen,  W.  Ken- 
nedy and  N.  Butterbach.  B. 


The  Vegetable  Garden* 


POTATO  CULTURE  IN  ENGLARD. 

Writers  on  agricultural  topics  for  Brit- 
ish newspapers  continue  to  devote  a 
good  deaf  of  attention  to  potato  culture 
and  to  the  prominence  it  has  obtained 
owing  to  tne  interest  in  and  the  high 
prices  paid  for  certain  new  varieties.  1%e 
agricultural  writer  of  the  Birmingham 
Post  told  some  weeks  ago  of  the  success 
of  M.  Wallace,  of  Dumfrieshire,  a  farmer 
who  uses  the  boxing  system  of  preparing 
potato  seed,  writes  Marshal  Halsted, 
consul  at  Birmingham,  England,  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  In  a  lecture 
on  the  subject  Mr.  Wallace  gave  it  as 
his  experience  that  the  yield  per  acre  of 
potatoes  had  been  increased  oy  two  or 
three  tons,  owinjg  to  the  acceleration  in 
maturity  of  earj^  potatoes  by  sprouting 
them  in  boxes  m  the  winter  or  early 
spring.  Mr.  Wallace  is  an  advocate  of 
frequent  change  of  seed  and  of  planting 
big,  good  potatoes.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  change  he  advocates,  and  wlucn 
his  hearers  approved,  was  from  a  high 
altitude  or  a  cold,  wet  climate  to  a 
warmer  locality.  A  very  interesting 
point  was  touched  upon  by  the  lecturer 
in  respect  to  the  use  of  immature  tubers 
for  seed.  He  declared  emphatically  tiiat 
the  best  and  most  robust  crops  are 
obtained  from  seed  of  this  description, 
and  cited  in  support  of  his  argument  the 
the  popularitj  of  Scottish  seed,  which  is 
seldom  matured. 


PURE  CULTURE  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

The  following  from  a  recent  bulletin  on 
the  "Cultivation  of   Mushrooms,"  by 


NEW  CANNA  MRS.  WM.  F.   KASTINQ 
(Exbiblt«d  by  Wm.  F. 


AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO, 
Katting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 
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OBRikNIUBf   SNOW   QUBBN    AT    THE   WORLD'S   FAIR,    ST.    LOUIS. 
(Exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.) 


Prof.  B.  M.  Doggar,  will  be  of  interest  to 
moshroom  growers  and  dealers  in  spawn: 

Artificial  Production  from  Sporbs. 
^It  will  be  erident  that  the  exact  char- 
acteristics ol  the  moshroom  which  will 
be  grown  will  not  be  known,  unless  a 
special  experiment  is  made  to  determine 
this  before  the  crop  is  put  in.  Selection 
or  improyement  of  the  common  Tarieties 
will,  therefore,  hardly  be  posiible  under 
sndi  a  system.  ScTersl  jrears  ago  it 
became  eyident  to  the  writer  that,  tor 
the  dcTelopment  of  the  mushroom  work, 
there  was  great  need  of  elithinating  the 
"chance"  method  of  securing  a  good 
grade  of  ynmn  mushroom  spawii.  It 
■eemed  that  this  might  be  adcompliahed 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  spores  of  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris  germinated.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  given  much  attention  to 
X&  iuTCStigation  of  this  problem  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years.  The  results 
of  tne  first  experiments  along  this  line, 
conducted  by  Miss  Ferguson,  were  pub- 
lished in  BuUetin  No.  16  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  At  present  it.is-jKtssible 
to  report  greater  success  and  a  more 
practical  application  of  that  work.  It  is 
now  possible  by  means  of  chemical  stim- 
ulation to  germinate  the  spores  in  (quan- 
tity under  "pure-culture"  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  at  the  present  tim^it  ; 
can  not  be  said  that  spore-culture" 
methods  are  unfsilingly  successful' 
where  the  pure-culture  precautions 
are  not  obserred.  It  is  confidently 
expected,  howerer,  that  within ,  tlie 
course  of  another  year  it  will  be  within 
the  reach  of  any  practical  and  exjperi- 
enced  grower  to  develop  spawn  from 
spores  of  selected  mushrooms  which  he 
mav  have  grown.  By  these  methods  one 
will  be  able  to  select  the  particular  mush- 
rooms from  which  spores  are  so  be  taken, 
and  therefore  constant  selection  and 
ioiprovement  will  become  possible.    :  .^ 

TiSBUB-CuLTDRB  Mbthod.-Auo  ther  line 
of  development  discovered  through  wbrk 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  yielded 
even  better  results  than  thespore-calture 
process.  It  maj  be  termed  the  "tissue- 
culture"  method,  and  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: Test  tubei  or  large-mouthed  bot- 
tles are  filled  with  fresh  stable  manure  or 
with  compost,  and  after  being  plugged 
with  cotton  these  tubes  are  steriliiied,  the 
sterilizstion  being  best  effected  in  a  steam- 
pressure  apparatus.  They  can  be  ster- 
ilized, however,  by  boiling  for  one-half 


to  one  hour  in  an  open  vessel  of  water, 
but  when  this  process  is  used  a  second 
sterilization  should  be  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  This  will  render  these  tubes 
of  compost  perfectly  free  from  all  bacte- 
rial or  fungous  contamination.  One 
should  then  Mlect  from  the  growing  bed 
vigforons,  well-flavored  mushrooms  of  a 
variety  or  race  which  has  proved  to  be 
unusually  prolific  The  specimens  selected 
should  be  large  enough  to  indicate  that 
they  have  the  characters  desired.  The 
younger  the  spedmen  the  better,  other 
conditions  not  being  neglected.  With  a 
sterilized  scalpel  and  forceps  one  may 
then  break  off  the  stem,  peel  off  the  outer 
skin,  and  remove  with  great  care  bits  of 
the  tissue  of  the  mushroom  without 
touching  any  surface  which  has  not  been 
flamed.  These  bits  of  tissue  may  be  care- 
fully inserted  into  the  manure  in  the  ster- 
ilized tubes.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  or 
sometimes  within  three  days,  if  no  acci- 
dental contamination  has  resulted,  these 
bits  of  tissue  will  be  found  to  have  sent 
out  a  small  growth  of  mycelium.  Under 
favorable  conditions  this  mjrcelium  vrill 
spread  to  all  of  the  material  in  the  tube 
or  bottle  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  it  may  then  be  used  as  pore- 


culture  virgin  s^wn.  These  cultures 
may  be  made  in  milk  bottles  of  consider- 
able size;  or,  once  a  few  tubes  have  been 
made,  transfers  from  the  mycelium  of 
these  mav  be  made  to  milk  bottles  con- 
taining the  sterilized  compost,  and  thus 
a  considerable  quantity  ot  an  absolutely 
pure  spawn  may  be  produced  to  serve  as 
inoculation  material  for  bricks  or  for  the 
flake  spawn.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
method  also  involves,  and  must  involve, 
bacteriological  precautions.  Neverthe- 
less,, this  process  renders  it  possible  to 
select  mushrooms  of  a  given  character, 
or  to  select  toward  a  given  end,  with  the 
same  certainty  with  wnich  we  may  select 
the  seed  of  other  crops  commercially 
grown.  Moreover,  experiments  are  now 
under  way  which  will  undoubtedly  show 
that  hj  starting  with  a  few  pure  cultures 
this  principle  may  be  appliea  for  the  pro- 
duc^ton  of  spawn  in  quantity. 


GROWING  LETTUCE  m  GREENHOUSE. 

Bd.  Ga.rdbkino:^  When  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  lettuce  in  the  greenhouse 
and  how  long  will  it  take  to  be  ready 
for  market?  J.  J. 

The  method  usually  employed  by  mar- 
ket gardeners  is  to  sow  lettuce  toward 
the  end  of  August  with  the  object  ot 
realizing^  a  crop  in  early  Novembn*  when 
the  outside  lettuce  is  past,  thus  requiring 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  to  mature  the  crop. 
The  seed  maybe  sown  in  flats  or  a  frame 
outside  and  when  large  enough  to  handle 
they  are  transplanted  three  or  four  inches 
apart  in  flats  or  a  portion  of  the  bed, 
when  they  soon  attam  a  suitable  size  for 
planting.  If  one  has  a  local  market  a 
succession  will  be  desirable;  in  arranging 
this,  one  third  of  the  house  only  should 
be  planted  with  the  first  sowing.  Sow 
again  in  two  weeks  for  the  second 
portion  and  again  in  two  weeks  for  the 
third.  Sowings  can  then  be  arranged  to 
have  a  supply  of  plants  when  each  batch 
has  matured.  We  have  found  it  a  profit- 
able method  to  use  the  vegetable  house 
for  chrysanthemums,  depending  on  the 
hot-be^  for  the  first  crop  of  lettuce;  then 
if  one  has  prepared  good  plants  for 
transplanting  by  the  end  of  November 
a  succession  of  lettuce  may  be  grown 
until  the  hot  beds  are  agfun  available 
and  thus  allowing  the  use  of  the  house 
for  raising  tender  vegetable  plants  for 
spring  sales.  Aancis  Canning. 


SOME  OF  the  beds  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

(Conard  <fc  Jones  Ck>.'8  two  beds  of  altheas  in  center;  St.  Louis  Seed  Co.'s  fine  foliage  plants  on 
terraoe;  HuntiyiUe  Nurseries'  m<M  beds.) 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  NOTES. 

The  artificial  rockwork  and  miniattif  e 
lake  in  the  French  grounds  are  so  well 
done  that  they  deceive  nearly  everyone. 
They  are  the  work  of  V.  Tatoux,  Lille, 
France,  who  received  the  grand  prise  at 
the  Paris  exposition  for  similar  work. 
Among  the  other  especially  worthy  ex- 
hibits in  the  French  grounds  are  the 
numerous  examples  of  espalier  and  cor- 
don training  and  excellent  pyramids, 
mostly  apples  and  pears,  shown  by  Nom- 
blet-Bruneau,  Bourgla  Reine,  near  Paris. 
Croux  et  Fils,  Chatenay  (Seine),  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  splendidly 
trained  fruit  trees,  have  many  large  and 
exceedingly  well  grown  box,  beech,  yew, 
magnolia  and  other  ornamental  trees, 
the  training  of  which  has  in  some  cases 
required  twenty  or  more  years.  Owing 
to  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  wet  season  several  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens have  died. 

The  horticulture  ^ury  includes  H.  J. 
Bl wes,  England;  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  ot 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Company,  Paris, 
France;   J.   Vacherot   Billancourt,  vioe- 

f  resident  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
ranee;  A.  Chatenav,  Vitryi  Prance,  sec- 
retary-general of  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  Y.  Itchtkawa,  Japan. 
M.  Chatenay  was  secreta^  of  the  de- 
partment jury  at  the  last  Paris  exposi- 
tion, while  M.  Vacherot  and  Mr.  Itchi- 
kawahad  charge  of  the  laying  out  re- 
spectively of  the  French  and  Japanese 
grounds  at  the  World's  Fair.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  been  elected  vice-chairmen  oi 
the  various  group  juries. 

Canna  Superior,  a  new  variety  exhibited 
by  William  Sdiray&  Son,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  made  a  splendid  showing,  as  it  was 
one  of  the  fint  to  flower  and  from  the 
beginning  has  presented  a  striking  eflect. 
While  the  individual  flowers  are  rather 
small,  the  petals  being  narrow,  the  flower 
spikes  are  large  and  the  mass  effect  is 
excellent.  The  leaves  are  ^^reen  and  the 
flowers  are  light  scarlet  with  a  narrow 
line  of  yellow  along  tne  margin  of  the 
petals. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  has  an  exhibit  of 
several  thousand  tuberous  begonias 
planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  Horti- 
culture building.  Mexico  is  filling  several 
beds  at  the  south  end  of  the  Agriculture 
building.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch 
the  results,  as  the  former  will  be  in  the 
shade  except  for  an  hour  or  so  morning 
and  evening,  while  the  latter  will  have 
the  full  sunlight. 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  con- 
servatory are  several  plants  of  the  Tarry- 
town  fern,  Ncphrolepis  Piersoni  com- 
pacta,  exhibited  by  the  F.  R.  Pierson 
Company;  Nephrolcpis  Scottii,  from  John 
Scott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Adiantum 
C^oweanum,  from  Wm.  F.  Kasting, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ^     ^ 

The  attendance  upon  Labor  day  broke 
the  record,  and  also  exceeded  what  at  Chi- 
cago upon  the  same  day,  being  nearly 
210,000,  without  counting  some  15,000, 
who  were  in  ^mps  upon  the  grounds. 
These  induded  militia,  regulars .  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 

The  patience  and  skill  of  Japanese  gar- 
dens is  shown  by  many  of  the  dwarf 
trees  about  the  Japanese  tea  house,  but 
few  realize  that  the  specimens  of  Thuya 
obtusa  are  350  years  old,  or  that  some 
of  die  Japanese  maples  were  started  150 
years  ago. 

Canna  King  Humbert,  shown  by 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store  in  front  of  the 
Horticulture  building.has  many  admirers. 
It  has  a  bronze  foliage  with  very  large 
orchid-shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color  with  markings  of  a  lighter  shade. 


The  horse  show  is  now  in  fall  blast  and 
proves  an  attractive  feature.  Judging  is 
going  on  continuously  during  the  day  in 
the  forum.  The  entries  number  1,600 
and  all  of  the  dasses  are  well  filled. 

Vaughan*s  Seed  Store  and  the  Leonard 
Seed  Company,  Chicago,  have  made  ar- 
rangements for  extensive  exhibits  of  veg- 
etables grown  from  their  seeds. 

The  international  jary  began  work 
September  1.  In  horticulture  and  in  one 
or  two  other  departments  the  work  has 
been  going  on  since  May  1. 

$upt.  Hadkinson  has  produced  a  fine 
effect  by  covering  a  steep  day  bank  with 
nasturtiums,  petunias,  salvias,  phlox 
and  lantanas. 

Canna  Tissot,  shown  by  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  has  green  foliage  withlarge  scarlet 
flowers  mottled  with  crimson. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  has  a  bed  of  the  new 
zinnia.  Jacqueminot,  which  is  attracting 
considerable  attention. 

Supt.  Hadkinson  took  a  short  vacation 
last  week,  spending  it  at  his  home  in 
Nebraska. 

The  Louisiana  horticultural  exhibit  is 
a  very  creditable  one.  D.  Newsham  is  in 
charge. 

W.  R.  Smith,  Washington,  is  serving  as 
one  of  the  jury  of  awards  in  horticulture. 

E.  V.  Hallock,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  here  since  the  convention. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

(Prom  the  Gennaii  Trade  Pa  pen;) 

ROTAL  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIBTT  OJ-  FUOLAKD.— 

The  last  Temple  show,  London.  May  81  to  June  2, 
1004,  garpassed  all  prevlouB  efforts  of  progressive 
horticulture  in  this  direction  by  its  superb  display 
or  masterfully  grown  specimens  in  ev^ry  exhibit 
and  the  completeness  of  collections  in  the  var- 
ious departments.  A  lengthy  description  of  the 
different  features  of  the  show  at  this  late  hour 
would  be  but  repetiticn  of  the  detailed  reports 
published  ere  this.  But  it  may  be  news  to  all 
engaged  in  horticulture  who  attach  due  Import- 
ance to  this  annually  recurring  event  of  intema- 
national  interest  to  learn  that  in  all  probability 
this  year's  exhibition  was  the  last  of  a  long  series 
of  successful  shows  held  at  the  grounds  of  the 
old  Temple,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  house  of 
religious  worship,  but  a  complex  of  buildings, 
lanes  and  corridors  in  the  center  of  the  city  de- 


voted to  the  dealings  of  Justice  and  law.  The 
garden  of  over  eight  acres,l>elongingand  attached 
to  this  institution,  has  annually  been  given  over 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  its  great 
exhibition  in  the  spring.  All  the  exhibits  of  a 
tender  nature  were  stagea  under  tents  erected  for 
the  purpose,  while  plants  of  the  hardier  kinds, 
including  the  fine  collections  of  roses,  azaleas, 
rhododendrons,  etc.,  were  planted  out  free  in  the 
grounds  in  neatly  arranged  groups.  Broad  ave- 
nues and  walks  intersecting  the  grounds  were 
temporarily  constructed  of  planking,  thus  cover- 
ing the  grass  during  the  three  days  of  the  show. 
This  year,  especially  bad  and  disagreeable 
weather,  ruled  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition.  On 
the  opening  day  it  started  in  with  Egyptian  dark- 
ness, then  commenced  raining  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  the  entire  three  days  the  show  lasted. 
But  In  spite  of  the  weather's  inclemency,  whioh 
would  prove  a  drawback  to  most  any  enterprise 
of  this  character  at  any  other  place,  the  total 
receipts  from  attendance  at  this  year's  Temple 
show  exceeded  those  of  last  year's  over$l,aO. 
Nor  did  the  bad  weather  deter  the  king  andoneen 
from  honoring  the  exhibition  by  an  extended  visit 
and  tour  of  most  critical  inspection,  as  has  been 
usual  every  year,  The  membershipof  the  society 
since  1805  has  increased  from  5,078  to  8,776,  the 
receipts  from  188,100  to  |62.«00.and  ito  surplus 
capiUl  from  9440  to  |88,40a  This  hitter  sum  does 
not  include  a  building  fund  of  8190,000  for  its  new 
exhibition  building  on  Vincent  square.  This  mag- 
nificent structure,  now  nearly  completed,  will  be 
the  home  of  the  society  in  the  future. 

Fob  DscoRATivs  Evvbot.— Of  the  many  new 
and  older  plants  or  merit  recently  introduced  the 
following  seem  of  exceptional  value  as  decorative 

Slants  for  conservatory  and  home  grounds:  Musa 
lolstii  for  the  hot  house,  where  it  atUins  its  full 
size,  as  well  as  for  outdoor  planting,  is  said  to  be 
far  ahead  of  the  well  known  Musa  Ensete  in  grace- 
ful habit  of  ffrowth,  size  and  coloring  of  its  leaves 
and  general  adaptability  as  a  high  grade  deco- 
rative plant  In  the  hands  of  the  plantsman  aim- 
ing at  tropical  effects.  A  native  of  West  Africa 
and  exhibited  this  spring  for  the  first  time  by  the 
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THK    BKST    ROM    NOVILTV. 

Dwarf 

Crimson  Vau^an's 

Rambler  ^-*^»"" 


ORDKIIS    BOOKKD    HOW. 


H^K'A.CI:N^H®. 


1.  Contains  100 
balbs,  four  ohoiee 
colon;  suffloientto 
plant  a  round  bed 
5  feet  In  diameter, 
planted  0  inches 
apart.  Price  our 
selection  Named 
Hyacinths,  luted 
on  page  8  of  our 
catalogue,  87.60  by 
express,  at  pur- 
chaser's expense. 
If  filled  with 
Yaugban's  Fancy 
Bedding  Hyacinths 
listed  on  page  8  of 
our  catalogue,  81.75 
by  express  at  buy- 
er's expense. 


1.     Contains    800 
bulbs;  sufficient  to 

Jlant  a  square  bed 
feet  across  with 
8  colors,  planted  0 
inches  apart.  Price 
our  selection  of 
Named  Hyacinths 
as  listed  on  page  8 
of   our  oatalogne. 


814.00,   by  express 

at  buyer's  expense.    If  filled  with  Vaughan's  Fancy  Bedding  Hyao  nths,  as  listed  on  page  8  of  our 
catalogue,  89.00,  at  buyer's  expense. 

Comblnattofi  No.  S.  Ctontalns  60  bulbs;  sufficient  to  plant  a  bed  5  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  with 
one  iSw  TOlorTunted  0  In-hes  apart.  Price  our  selection  Named  Hyacinths,  customers'  selection  of 
color,  84.80.    If  filled  with  Vaughan's  Fancy  Forcing  Hyacinths,  88.00  by  express  at  buyer's  expense. 

Complete  LIm  of  DUTCH  and  FRENCH  Bulbs  Ntw  R«uly.    Catalogue  Frat. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED 


84-86  Randtlpli  St.,  CHICAGO. 


STORE, 

14  Rarcliy  St.,  NKW  YORK. 
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Botanical  Garden  at  Berlin.  Several  members  of 
the  lolanum  tribe,  well  deserving  to  be  better 
known,  are  also  recommended  as  being  very 
effective  foliage  plants  of  truly  gigantic  propor- 
An  additional  charm  is  a   rich  crop  01 


brightly  colored  berries,  which  adorns  the  planU 
In  a  striking  manner  long  after  the  foliage  has 
been  killed  by  frost  The  finest  of  the  set  are: 
Solannm  giganteum,  S.  atropurpureum,  S.  robns- 
tum,  S.  marginatum  and  S.  laciniatum.  They  are 
easily  raised  from  seed.  Not  less  effective  as  a 
singte  specimen  or  in  a  group  of  several  plan^  lu 
ornamental  gardening  is  the  broad  leaved  bell- 
flower  (Campanula  latifolia).  ^lU  chief  beauty 
are  its  fine  clusters  of  large  dark  bine  flowers, 
borne  erect  and  not  pendant  like  those  of  most 
campanulas.  And  finally  as  a  valuable  no^lty, 
Kaimng  favor  from  year  to  year,  F.  Sander  A  Sons 
introdoetion,  Nioot)ana  Sanderi,  as  a  first-class 
decorative  plant  deserves  mention. 

SCHWAHTBUS   AB    A    POT    Pl-^T.-It    iS    a  fact 

undispuUble  that  many  good  things  listed  in  aU 
the  seed  caUlogues  offered  as  common,  ordinary 
saiden  annuals  are  constantly  and  invariably 
overlooked  and  shunned  by  the  professional  flor. 
Sst  until  he  becomes  aware  of  their  value  by 
bebokliDg,  on  some  other  place,  specimens  of  this 
despised  class  of  plants  m  all  their  unlocked  for 
glory,  veritable  marvels  of  a  strange  and  novel 
beauty.  This  Schlzanthus  Wisetonensis,  grown 
as  a  pot  plant  and  shown  as  such  at  the  last  Ber- 
lin ^nt  exhibition,  surprised  and  delighted  all 
present  This  annual  Is  easily  grown  from  seeds, 
reqnires  no  special  care  or  uncommon  skill  in  its 
oultnie,  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time  of 
the  year  by  sowing  seeds  from  time  to  time  and 
will  make  one  of  the  most  handsome  pot  plants, 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers  In  rich  colors  of  a 
peculiar  form  and  most  pleasing  appearance,  last- 
ing in  full  bloom  and  keeping  in  good  shape  for 
nnrly  three  months.  The  flowers  are  also  fine  for 
cutting.  ^ 

AH  EvBB-BLOOMnr»  Kosb  aitd  a  Nevm-Bloom- 
»•  OKI.— Cook's  rose  Enchanter,  with  a  color 
similar  to  that  of  Testout  is  said  to  produce,  if 
cultivated  under  glass,  flowers  all  the  year 
through  and  more  or  them  than  any  other  known 
rose,  never  throwing  any  blind  wood.  In  the 
same  paper  a  writer,  also  a  prominent  rose  grower, 
asks:  •* Who,  in  all  Germany,  has  ever  seen  a 
flower  on  Comtesse  de  Beaumetz,  a  rose  most 
remarkable  for  Its  sturdy  growth  and  luxuriant 
foliage?  It  never,  in  all  the  years  I  have  had  It 
produced  a  bloom,  nor  did  it  flower  on  any  other 
place  where  1  found  it  growing." 

LoBUXA  NicxyriAHAMTOLiA.— This  is  a  broad- 
leaved  giant  lobelia,  grows  to  a  height  of  over  six 
feet  flowers  white.    Introduced  by  the  firm  of 


Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  England,  and  said  to  be 
an  exceptionally  fine  thing  in  the  way  of  nov- 
elties. 


We 

Guarantee  our 
Bulbs  equal  to  the 
Best  impoxted,  and  tlie 
Prices — ^Well 
Our  Catalogue  tells  all 
about  them.    Free. 

S.  G.  HARRIS, 

Tarrytown*  N.  Y. 


When  writing  plesM  mentioo-Gftrdening. 


"Eareka" 

Weed   Killer. 


Saves  Weeding.  Keeps 
Paths,  etc,  clear  without 
disturbing  or  staining 
the  gravd. 

Soluble  Powder,  readily  mixed  and  applied. 
Urot  Size  Tin.  tnovgh  for  tOO  sniitr*  ysrdt,  76  ets. 
MCli.  Special  prices  to  Cemeteries  and  buyers  in 
large  quantities.    Full  directions  with  each  tin. 

Vanghan's  Seed  Store, 

OHIOACMH  NEW  VOMCt 

•4-Se  Randolph  tt  1 4  Burotoy  tt 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 


Plant  in  fall 

NARCISSUS. 

Per  100  Per  lOOO 

Daffodils,  single  yellow $t.€0     f9.00 

Dsffodilt,  double  yellow 1.00       9.00 

Poet's  Narcissus,  white 70       6.00 

Fino  Mixture,  single  sorts...     .80       7.00 

plowcrinqTULIPSo 

Gosnoriana,  immense  scarlet   1.50      14.00 
Darwin,  all  colors,  Urge 1.70     16.00 

Campomollo  Jonquils 75  6.00 

Crocus,  all  colors  separate..     .35  3.00 

Snowdrops,  single 70  6.00 

Soilla  Siblrica .90  8.00 

Glory  of  Snow  (Chionodoxa)    .80  7.00 
AH  other  bulbs  on  application. 

COVER  TNE  BARE  eROUHB 

Paehysandra  Termlnaiis 

will  grow  under  trees  or  in  dense  shade 
where  nothing  else  will  thrive.  Perfectly 
hardy  and  evergreen.  Grows  about  6  Inches 
high.    Has  dense  growth  and  spreads  quickly. 

Plants,  $2  par  Doz  1  $16  per  100. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL, 

41  West  24th  Street, 


Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  1,300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $1. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

: ♦ 

W«  odi  supply  aiQr  off  the  ffollowins:  booki*  postiwid,.  at  the  prices  fiveo: 


GimsNG  (Kains).— At  the  pretent  time 
when  80  mnch  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  beinteresting  to  Derate  this  Tolnme, 
which  tells  all  aboQt  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  fineely  illustrated.    50  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbsbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatiee  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Psuit  Gbowino 
(Bailey)  .--The  entire  subject  of  firuit 
culture  istxeated  very  thoroqghly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CA.BBA6BS,  CaUUPLOWBR   AND  AlUBD 

VaoBTABLBS  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  Tei^  fnllT  .  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultiTation,  har- 
Ycsting  and  presenring  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  histoty  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deTOted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species*' 
50  cents. 

LandscafbGasdbnxng  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  Tcry  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionaffy  TaluaUe  to  amateurs  as  it 
coTcrs  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures haTC  been  chosen  with  a  Tiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating i£t  book.    50  cents. 

Lakdscapb  Gardbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompelsthe  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  ol 
this  book  will  be  found  luupfnl  erexy 
business  day.  It  contains  388  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Mabs  Mokbt  Growdio  Vu>- 
LBTS  (Saltiord).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  yiolets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  C^ldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractiTC  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
Dest  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subfect,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  oi  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  Ambrican  Carnation  rC.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  oiall  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.'  It  is  a 
thoroushfy  xdiaUe  work  byaneminenthr 
succc9mAi1  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

(htBBNHOUSe  COIMTRUCTXON  (Tsft).— It 

tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

.Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
(Falconer).— The  on^f  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tetls 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSB  IN  Market  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocesstul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  laxgest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

'tvB  RosB  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  aflbrding  the  mdest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities tor  comparisoa,  and  where  eveiy 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).- A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  5  ffoosebories; 
86  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgfs,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  uie  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
&rmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  cunferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  W^y  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultmal  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  eni^dopadia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  hen 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes..  $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  (hiltnrist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (EQwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasures  of  gai^eimn^in  themott  fas- 
cinating style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  UMfinl,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  srows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  lias  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Fropit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floricui^turb  (Hender- 
son):   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal Gardbning  (Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Rensaalaer).^ 
EKnts  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididly 
fllustrated  from  Ufe.    $4.80. 

flow  TO  Know  thb  Wiu>  Plowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Danaj.^Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bngubh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  fardeninff  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  otall  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-C^raft 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (BUacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  (7reen,of 
Univerrity  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Ambrican  Frutt  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 


Tfl£  GflRDEHIMG  60h  AOMtt  BuHdllQ.  6)116800. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  &is 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  haj'dy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  Higbdass  Plants  for  ^e  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.uiuiui«i««i«ui 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


'Vaugh>n'sl 


J^S^^^ 


[Ransies 


Of  Biionnoiii  Size  and  Magnifloent  CoIoringB. 
Petals  are  rioh,  thick  and  velvety;  perfect  in  form 
and  snbataiioe.  No  irregular,  loose  flowers.  Rich 
rid,  bionze  and  copper  oolon,  with  delicate  rose 
ahd  pfaik  ihadea.  Beceived  world**  Fair  medals 
OhUiaffo  and  Omaha.  Best  Giant  miztore  in 
ekittenoe. 

7  PftckcUy  380  seeds  only  a5  centf, 

1  pkt  (SO  seeds)  GUnt  Yellow. 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  White. 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Oiant  copper. 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  Black. 
1  ^kt  (ro  seeds)  Giant  Striped. 
1  pkt  (80  seeds)  Giant  Paris. 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  Deep  Blue. 

Vaoghan's  "Gardenlno  for  1903"  is  sent  free  with 

e?^  order.    It  describes  the  largest  variety 

of  **SEtT  FLOWER  SEEDS  SI  AMERICA." 

VAIKIHAN»5  SEED  STORE, 

CHICASO;  S»  RasSoiph  St,  SEW  YORK;  14  BircUy  St. 

PLEASE  MENTION  OARDENINO 
WHEN  WRITINO. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL. 

HEW  BOOK  BY  ELRRKR  D.  SMITH. 


-\ 


lai  zvo'w  xKBA.x>'r. 


CONTENTS. 

I  MfBODtrtTT  toir.  

Cmaptks  XL— Stock  Plakts Earlv  Propagation.— Gold   Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 

Stock.— T^ovflltiea  &nd  SoAFoe  varieties. 

Cbaftvii  I ir.-FaoFAiiATiON. ^Cutting  Bench.— Selection  of  CatUngt.— Making  Cuttings.— Air 
and  Temperature.— gbadlsg.— Watering.— Sanoer  System.— English  Method.— Dimlons.— 
Pottttig  Cuttiiigi. 

CHAi^iR  IV.^Spscimwh F[,ANTS.—SoiL— Repotting— Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 
W«t«rlDg.--^  Uk  \  Qs.—l>Ubadding.— Feeding. 

Ceaptsb  V.^lif  iscE^L&NEona  Plaxts.— Standards.- For  Market— Single.— Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.—For  Cut  Fltiwtiri.— Grafted.- In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 

CBimni  VI.— PicKiNo  Plawts  — For  Bipress.— For  Mail.— For  Export. 

OvAPTKa  Vri.— EiHiBiTioit  BLOOMS.— Planting.— Firming.— Tieiug.— Watering.— Spraying.— 
ALrlFi;  —Shading.— Scalding.— Top-dresaiBg.—BemoTing  Stools.— Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Ferttlizfin.—Llquid  bianure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dis- 
budding.— BngJlsh  MflthCMl. -Records. 

CttAFr^K  vni.— ExHiBiTioir  Bm>oiu.— Grown  out-of-doors.— Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 
fluug  Harbor: 

CnAPTXR  IX.— CoiffMStioiAi  Flowbbs.— Feeding.— Bnds.—JSarly.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

CflAPTan  X.— iHSBCTe—Aphli— Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished  Bug.— Oory- 
tbucin— Orub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 

G? A  PTE  B  X I .— D  [«E  AS  KS. — R  uit  —Leaf  Spot —Mildew. 

CaAFTBn  XTT.— BsEDi^iHO!^  AVI)  Spobtb.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

CaAPTcn  XIIL— PnEFAHiHa  Kxhibitb— Plants.— Oat FloweTS.—Foreign  Shipments.— Dressing 
Flower*. 

CBApna  XI  v.— ExHiHmowft.'-The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 

Cb AFTER  XV.— TtPEe  AKD  Seleotiohs'— Typos.— Seleotious. 

WE  AXE  NOW  BOOKING  ORKIS.    PRICE,  25  CDVTS,  CASH  Wim  OROCR. 
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The  Gardening  Company f  nono«  buiidino,  Chicago« 
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The  Colors  of  Flowers 


Are  best  determined 
with  the  aid  of  Our 


COLOR  CflAVT. 


Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  nreparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  country.    PriM,  IS  OMii.  NtHMM. 

TUB  OARDBNINO  COMPANY.  Mmm  Bollilag  GHIGAOO. 
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Sept.  IS, 


8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET  PEAS 


OF 


Caiifornia  Origin 

AND 

A  aew  WHITE  Nastirtlim 

Will  be  features  of  our  t904 
Catalogue. 

VAUaNM'S  SEED  STORE, 


OHIOAOOs 

04-86  Randolph  ft 


NKW  VOUiCs 

14  Bftrclty  St. 


Orchids 


Our  Illustrated  and  Deaortp- 
tive  Catalogue  of  Orchids  ii 
now  ready  and  may  be  had 
upon  application. 


^A.€3timmt  So  ixui 


SUIIIIIT,  N.  J. 


m  riORISTS  HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

iniuret  ll,fiOO,000  square  ft  of  glass,  and  has  10,800 
reserve  fund.    For  partioulars  address 

JOHN  O.  KSLCil.  eoo*y«  SaddIo  RIvor,  N.  «l. 


NOW  OOHPIXTI  IN 
FOUR  VOLUUKS. 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticulture 


Oomprising  suggestions  for  oultiTatlon 
of  horttoulturai  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  speotrs  of  fruits,  yegeUbles,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  In  the 
United  States  and  G^nada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biogrmphioal  sketches 

By  L  H.  II4IIEY, 

Pr^ftuor  o/HoriicuUure  in  CtrmU 
University^ 

AMlttod  by  WILNELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

AMOolato  Editor. 

tnd  many  oiport  Coltivoton  snd  Botanltti. 


IN  FOUN  VOLUMES. 

aotb,  $20.     Balf  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  9800  original  engravings. 
Gash  with  order. 


AMERICAN  fLORIST  COMPANY, 

>       324  DeaitM  St,  Ckkiftb 


HITCHINGS' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

i^  For  HOT^WATER 

,  or  Sieam, 

Pipes.  Fittings 
and  Vaives  tor 
GREENHOUSE 
HEATIN6. 

Send  four  cents  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


HITGHIRGS  &  CO.,  "ISST'  233  Mircir  St.,  Riw  York. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


.  V 


FOR  SALE  AT  a  bargain 

This  beautifial  place  of  three  acres  of  land,  two  miles  from 
center  of  a  Wisconsin  city  of  2,500  inhabitants;  electric  cars 
pass  the  place.      The  land  alone  is  worth  th^  price  asked. 

C.  B«  WniTNALL,  care  CUbeni  Trust  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis* 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1904, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  I , 
'04,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,   ^^^j^^^^J^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBASB  MENTION  OARDENINO  WHEN  WRITINQ. 


Vol.  XIII. 


UNdmbbks. 


CHICAQO,  OCTOBBR  i.  1904. 


tmaLBOoTT 
IOC 


NO.  390. 


AT    H.    H.    BATTLES',    NBWTOWN    SQUARE,    PA. 

(Au  effective  bit  of  planting.) 


A  FLORIST'S  COUNTRY  HOME. 
H.  H.  Battles  is  the  only  florist  in  Ne w- 
to  «m  Square.  The  Sixty-third  and  Mar- 
ket street  trolley  cars  ot  Philadelphia  are 
in  a  direct  line  for  the  village  of  Newtown 
Square.  Changing  cars  at  Sixty-third 
street,  the  remainder  of  the  ride  is 
through  a  ddightfolly  rolling  country 
direct  to  West  (tester,  where  are  located 
Hoopei  Brothers  and  Thomas  and  Jos- 
eph Kift,  the  father  of  Robert  Kift,  well 
known  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Battles' 
home  is  beautifnlly  situated  on  a  slopinjg^ 
hillside,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of  his 
original  purchase  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  of  about  twenty- three  acres.  The 
house  was  large,  roomy  and  substan- 
tially built,  but  the  land  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  was  very  much  run  down. 
The  numerous  apple  trees  were  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  have  since  been 
rooted  up  and  cast  into  the  fire.  Some 
thrifty  ^kle  pettr  trees  were   allowed 


to  remain  and  are  still  thriving. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  shortly 
after  Mr.  Battles'  purchase  and  the 
improvements  wrought  since  that  time 
in  all  departments  are  very  marked. 
The  landscape  effects  are  appropriate 
and  satisfying.  The  distant  and  delight- 
ful views  from  the  large  porch  over  the 
wooded  hills  and  grassy  vales  are  very 
restful.  Mr.  Battles  is  full  of  nervous 
energy  and  this  purchase  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  taxins^  a  much  needed  rest 
each  summer  from  uie  strenuous  life  led 
during  the  busv  season  at  his  Philadel- 
phia stores,  botn  of  which  are  on  Twelfth 
street,  below  Chestnut,  and  also  to 
gather  in  additional  inspiration  for  the 
forthcoming  season.  Since  the  first  pur- 
chase was  made  he  has  added  half  a 
dozen  more  properties,  until  his  holdings 
now  amount  to  something  like  120  acres, 
and  among  these  are  some  most  desira- 
ble building  sites.    For  some  years  after 


he  made  Newtown  Square  his  summer 
residence  Mr.  Battles  avoided  the  build- 
ing of  greenhouses,  but  now  he  has  a 
very  complete  range  of  glass  Qtructnres 
in  which  he  erows  some  palms  as  pot 
plants.  But  he  is  gradually  concentrat- 
mg  his  energies  on  specialties  for  cutting 
which  he  can  use  to  advantage  in  his 
retail  store. 

Mr.  Battles  has  a  fine  lot  of  poinsettias, 
enough  it  would  seem  to  fill  one  of  the 
large  houses.  One  house  is  already 
planted  with  carnations,  mostly  Lraw- 
son.  There  is  also  a  house  filled  with 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  and  A. 
Sprengeri,  all  of  which  is  looking  well. 
One  of  the  most  successful  specialties 
grown  here  is  the  Adiantum  Parleyense, 
and  of  these  there  are  about  6,000  plants 
from  those  growins:  in  thumb  pots  to 
magnificent  specimens  in  6-inch  and  8-- 
inch  pots.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
compost  used  here  in  which  to  grow  this 
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Parks  and  Qardens. 


GARDENS  OF  GIRARD  COLLEGE. 

Probablj  the  most  important  of  the 
formml  garden  effects  around  Philadel- 
phia is  to  be  seen  at  the  aboTe  named 
mstitntion.  This  depart  ment  is  now 
under  the  chatge  oT  Bdwin  Lonsdale, 
who  succeeded  the  late  George  Huster, 
who  had  held  the  position  for  many 
years,  and  under  whose  guidance  the 
ffrounds  obtained  their  deiserved  popu- 
larity. Prom  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Lonsdale  has  taken  hold  and  the 
work,  done  under  his  short  steward- 
ship, assumed  last  spring,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  gardens  should  not 
become,  for  their  size,  among  the  most 
famous  in  this  countiy.  The  color  effect 
produced  bjr  the  masses  of  flowers  and 
Driiliant  foua|;e  to  be  seen  as  we  enter 
the  grounds  is  Yery  fine,  and  generally 
calls  forth  an  inyoiuntajy  exdamation 
of  deUghted  surprise  from  the  visitor.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  shown  around 
by  Mr.  Lonfdale,  after  first  having  had 
to  d^y  at  the  entrance  that  I  was  a 

Sreacher,  which  I  did  without  a  blush, 
tephen  Girard,  who  endowed  the  college, 
stipulated  in  his  will  that  clergymen  were 


on  no  consideration  to  be  at  any  time 
admitted  to  the  grounds. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration  the 
principal  beds  are  in  the  large  circle  in 
front  of  the  main  college  building,  which 
by  the  way  is  noted  as  being  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Corinthian  architec- 
ture in  the  world.  There  are  sixteen 
oval  beds  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
circle,  twelve  feet  long  by  ten  and  one- 
half  feet  wide.  Half  are  filled  with 
eeraniums  and  the  rest  with  crotons. 
Asked  about  the  crotons,  which  were 
verv  conspicuous,  Mr.  Lonsdale  said: 
"We  plant  the  beds  with  two  varieties, 
one  for  the  center  and  another  for  the 
border,  both  distinct  as  to  coloring  and 
form.  I  think  these  are  two  of  the  most 
effective  beds.  They  are  planted  with 
Rothschild  edged  with  Weismanii,  135  of 
the  former  and  100  of  the  other  kind." 

Another  very  effective  bed  is  planted 
with  Pasciatum  and  edged  with  a 
double  row  of  the  graceful  Mrs.  Laing. 
This  latter  kind  originated  here  as  a 
sport,  and  when  it  was  found  that  a 
variety  was  sent  out  from  Burope  which 
was  identical  with  this  one  the  name 
was  wisely  adopted,  thus  avoiding  pos- 
sible confusion.  Crotons  Queen  Victoria, 
Dayspring    and   Evansianum   are    also 


^own  in  quantity  with  a  few  others, 
including  some  seedlings  on  trial. 

**  Was  not  Mr.  Huster  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  value  ofthecroton  as  a  sum- 
mer bedding  plant?" 

<*Yes,  I  believe  l^e  was  the  first  tb  bed 
them  out  in  the  fall  sunlight,  and  for 
several  vears  had  a  monoply  of  these 
beautifal  beds,  as  many  gardeners,  and 
good  ones  too,  would  not  believe  until 
theycame  here  and  saw  for  themselves." 

"Which  geraniums  are  favored  here?" 

"Well,  for  scarlet,  John  Doyle,  with 
S.  A.  Nutt  for  crimson.  Jean  Viaud  and 
Glorious  are  our  best  pinks.  Mary  Deer- 
ing,  which  was  a  gooa  pink  a  few  years 
ago,  seems  to  have  had  its  day,  as  so 
many  are  dying  off  each  vear.  Glorious 
was  the  best  early  in  the  season,  but 
now  Jean  Viaud  is  equally  as  good." 

"What  kinds  are  these  in  the  long 
beds?" 

-'There  is  S.  A.  Nutt  in  the  center  with 
John  Do^le  in  the  outer  rows.  The  edg- 
ing is  with  that  most  useful  variegated 
plant,  Abutilon  SavitsiL" 

"This  idea  of  the  long  bands  of  coleus 
that  surrovnd  the  beds,  being  planted  in 
solid  colors,  is  unique." 

"Yes,  it  is  an  innovation  tried  here  for 
the  first  time,  and  is,  I  think,  verv  effect- 
ive. The  varieties  used  are  Verschaffidtii 
and  Golden  Bedder,  1,600  of  each." 

"How  lone  are  these  border  beds?" 

"I  think  they  are  135  feet  long  by  six 
feet  four  inches  wide." 

"Those  center  beds  are  very  attractive. 
How  wide  are  they?" 

"Thirty-five  feet  in  diameter.  They  are 
in  the  so-called  carpet  bedding  style.  The 
center  of  each,  however,  is  planted  with 
Dayspring,  Pasciatum  and  Rothschild 
crotons.  Por  the  more  formal  work  we 
use  the  inevitable  echeverias,  kleinias, 
crassulas  and  altemantheras,  with  some 
few  iresines  or  achyranthes.  There  are 
about  7,500  plants  in  each  bed." 

There  are  other  examples  of  bedding  to 
be  seen.  Groups  of  cannas  include 
Souvenir  de  Antoine  Crozy,  Mme.  Crozy 
and  Columbia.  Tarrvtown  is  being  tried 
for  the  first  time  and  looks  very  promis- 
ing. A  rigid  bed  of  cactus  and  a  more 
Saceful  one  of  Picus  elastica  with  fancy- 
ived  caladiums  and  other  plants  as  an 
undergrowth  are  to  be  seen,  while  other 
groups  of  fancy  and  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  not  foigetting  the  handsome 
specimen  palms  stanmng  about,  lend 
quite  a  tropical  air  to  the  adjoining 
lawns.  There  is  a  range  of  show  houses 
filled  with  choice  pums,  anthuriums, 
caladiums  and  other  ornamental  stove 
and  hothouse  plants.  Prom  the  roof  is 
also  suspended  a  fine  collection  of  nepen- 
thes ana  on  the  side  benches  quite  an 
assortment  of  orchids.  A  house  is  also 
set  aside  for  flowering  plants  in  their 
season.  In  this  a  succession  of  bloom  is 
kept  up  almost  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  estate, 
which  contains  about  forty-five  acres, 
there  is  another  set  of  houses  in  which 
are  p^rown  all  the  plants  required  for 
bedding  out.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
and  well  adapted  range  for  the  purpose. 

ROBBKT  KlFT. 


AT    H.    H.    BATTLES',    NEWTOWN    SQUARE,    PA. 

(Spring  house  aud  water  ix)wer  house.) 


MANURING  PARK  LAWNS  AND  GRASS. 

In  the  use  of  fertilizer  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  the  change  of  material 
used  every  other  year  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  lawns.  In  one  year  we  treat  the 
lawns  to  a  generous  coating  of  well- 
rotted  short  horse  manure,  which  we 
start  spreading  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  frozen  to  permit  or  trucking 
over   it  without   injury,  and    continue 
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according  to  the  weather  to  Pebmarj 
15  or  March  1,  says  M.  J.  Zartman,  of 
the  BrooUyn,  N.  Y.,  parks  in  the  Ameri- 
can Park  Superintendents'  Bulletin.  In 
other  years  we  vary  that  programme  by 
using  Canadian  hardwood  ashes. 


it  and  turning  it  OTcr  for  two  or  three 
^ears,  when  it  was  ready  for  use.  This 
idea,  howcTcr,  had  to  be  abandoned 
about  one  year  ago,  as  all  the  then 
available  park  space  was  improYcd  and 
cultivated. 


CARPBT    BED   AT   QIRARD   COLLBOE,    PHILADELHIA,    PA. 


It  has  been  our  experience  that  quite  a 
number  of  people  save  up  their  horse 
manure  in  piles  two  or  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  turn  it  over  several 
times,  with  the  expectation  of  selling  it 
to  the  park  department.  We  do  not 
accept  any  manure  which  is  not  thor- 
ougmy  rotted,  is  at  least  two  years  old 
and  has  been  turned  over  twice.  We 
have  purchased  this  season  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  6,000  cubic  yards,  the  truck 
measured  as  it  is  delivered,  and  paid  the 
uniform  rate  of  62^  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

On  our  beds  and  plants  and  flowers,  as 
well  as  for  newly  planted  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, we  use  an  artificial  fertilizer  con- 
taining about  ten  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
four  per  cent  of  actual  potash,  four  per 
cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid.  Of 
this  we  use  from  fifteen  to  sixty  tons. 
This  we  start  in  using  at  the  beginning 
of  April  and  use  throughout  the  season. 
We  also  use  from  one  to  five  tons  of 
Peruvian  guano  in  our  flower  gardens, 
beginning  in  June  and  using  the  same 
throughout  the  season. 

Our  park  system  of  some  1,800  acres 
conststs  very  largely  of  lawns,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  open  to  the  public  during  the 
entire  season,  and  the  wear  and  tear, 
especially  on  the  meadows  of  Prospect 
park,  is  very  great,  as.  we  often  have 
from  50,000  to  60,000  in  the  park  at 
one  time.  We  find,  however,  that  by 
interchanging  the  use  of  old  horse  manure 
and  unleached  Canadian  wood  ashes,  we 
get  excellent  remits,  our  lawns  being 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  private 
grounds  in  this  vicinity. 

The  use  of  fresh  horse  manure  or  street 
sweepings  on  lawns  is,  of  course,  pre- 
cluded. We  have,  however,  used  fresh 
horse  manure  on  new  work  when  we 
could  get  it  delivered  free,  having  spread 
the  manure  on  loosened  subsoil,  then 
covered  it  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  of  good  garden  mould  and  plowed 
repeatedly  and  narrowed. 

We  have  formerly  had  our  compost 
heap  in  a  depression  of  one  of  the  unim- 
proved parks,  where  we  stored  from 
2,000  to  8,000  loads  of  that  article, 
letting  it  rot  and  frequently  watering 


BEGONIA  GLOIRE  D£  LORRAINE. 

It  would  appear  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  begonia  is 
grown  in  most  places  to-day  that  its 
cultivation  is  not  thorouf^hly  understood. 
I  see  it  evei7  day  in  private  and  com- 
mercial places  standing  around  in  almost 
any  odd  comer,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  flowering  itself  to  death.  It  is  a 
begonia,  and  the  average  grower  thinks 
that  it  ought  to  thrive  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  rest  of  the  begonia 
family.  You  certainly  see  better  plants 
to-day  than  you  did  two  years  ago,  but 
there  IS  still  much  room  for  improvement. 

There  are  very  few  plants  one  can  use 
for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New 
Year  that  will  ^ive  better  satisfaction 
than  this  begonia.    It  is  a  continuous 


mass  of  bloom  and  will  last  longer  in  a 
dwelling  room  than  almost  any  other 
flowering  plant.  You  do  not  see  a  great 
manv  of  them  on  the  market  yet,  as  thus 
far  the  price  has  been  almost  prohibitive. 
I  stood  in  a  New  York  store  one  day  last 
fall  just  before  Christmas  admiring  sev- 
eral pretty  plants  done  up  in  baskets. 
The  baskets  were  lined  witn  green  moss 
and  the 'pleasing  pink  of  the  begonia 
made  a  very  pretty  efiect.  Two  ladies 
stood  looking  at  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  from  their  conversation  seemed  very 
much  in  love  with  them.  The  baskeu 
were  in  two  sizes  and  one  of  the  ladies 
asked  aderk,  "How  much  do  these  cost?" 
The  replv  was:  *'The  smaller  ones  are 
$7.50  and  the  larger  $10."  I  thought 
to  myself,  "There  ought  to  be  money  in 
that  business,"  and  as  I  travel  around  I 
have  been  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers. 

Prom  all  that  one  can  see  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  these  plants 
should  cost  the  buyer  any  more  toan  a 
good  plant  of  cydamen. .  In  the  first 
place  to  grow  these  begonias  snoeessfnlly 
you  must  have  a  warm  temperature  and 
a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  also 
partial  shade.  Some  are  growing  them 
fairly  well  in  a  palm  housci  otEers  in 
mdon  and  cucumber  houses,  but  the  best 
I  have  yet  come  across  are  growing  in  an 
ordinfiU7  sash  bed.  The  htd  has  two  or 
three  inches  of  ashes  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage  and  the  plants  are  kept  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible  without  touchinsr. 
The  plants  have  to  be  carefully  watered. 
Spraying  overhead  is  the  worst  treat- 
ment that  can  be  given.  During  dull 
weather  the  sashes  should  be  dosed 
down  tight,  and  on  warm  days  one  inch 
of  air  is  suffident.  When  the  sun  is  brif^ht 
shade  the  glass  with  a  piece  of  cheese 
doth,  but  remove  this  and  dose  down 
the  sash  every  afternoon  by  3  o'dock. 
The  condensation  on  the  under  sid^  of 
the  glass  will  be  shade  enough  after  that 
hour. 

These  begonias  want  a  rich  porous  soil, 
one  composed  of  turfy  loam,  cow  manure 
(pure  droppings,  preferably  some  that 
has  lain  on  the  fidd  for  about  one  month 
and  which  has  lost  most  of  the  ammonia) 
and  leaf  soil  in  equal  parts  with  a  sprink. 
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fing  ol  charcoal  added.  It  isn't  too  late 
to  commence  this  *  treatment.  The 
plants  may  stand  in  such  sash  beds  for 
two  months  yet,  and  when  the  nights 
grow  cooler  tney  will  harden  off  natur- 
ally. There  oamt  to  be  money  in  them 
eyen  for  the  wholesale  grower,  and  for 
the  ^ower  who  retails  most  of  his  pro- 
ductions at  home  one  would  fancy  Uiat 
they  are  almost  indispensable.  At  a 
popnlar  price  the  demand  will  be  much 
laiger,  and  there  is  lots  of  satisfaction  to 
both  grower  and  seller  in  handling  such 
a  pret^  plant.  Jas.  T.  Scott. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A  RARB  JAPANESE  SPEOMBN. 
The  fine  specimen  of  Thuya  obtusa 
nana  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
trees  erer  broo^t  OTcr  from  Japan.  It 
arrired  recently  on  the  steamer  Indra- 
pof  a,  and  weighs  packed  in  case  otct 
700  pounds.  It  was  sent  to  Suzuki  & 
lida  from  the  Yokohama  Nurseries.  The 
tree  is  twelve  ieet  in  height. 


the  trees  with  an  arsenical  solution  and 
also  the  use  of  creosote  oil,  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  eggs  by  means  of  a  sponge 
attached  to  a  stick.  S.  £. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


TBUflllHG  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  scBbme  of  close  planting  ot  shrub 
and  tree  borders  and  other  plantations 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  effect,  economy 
of  maintenance  and  mutual  protection, 
now  so  much  the  TOgue,  soon  requires 
attention  to  prcTent  starvation  and  mal- 
formation ot  indiTiduals.  For  a  few 
f  Slurs  these  close  plantations  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  nursery  and  surplus 
plants .  majr,  if  needed,  be  removed  to 
other  locations;  but  it  is  only  a  very  short 
time  comparatively  until  the  axe  must 
be  i|S9d»  and  that  freelv.  If  specimen 
plimtf  are. required  this  thinning  must  be 
undertaken  before  there  is  an  actual  con- 
tact between  the  plants  to  give  the  nec- 
essary amount  oflight  and  air. 

While  the  tools  needed  will  be  simply 
the  axe  and  the  grub«  jret  there  are  tew 
operations  which  require  more  careful 
study  and  pre-arrangement.  In  the  case 
di  trees  so  many  considerations  enter 
into  the  problem  that  haste  is  impossi- 
ble, and  one  should  give  ample  time  to 
its  solution  and  those  to  be  destroyed  as 
well  as  those  to  be  saved  should  be 
viewed  from  many  positions  and  at  many 
times. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  to  cut  away 
vigorous  trees,  but  it  must  be  done.  This 
lac)^  of  nerve  is  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  the  many  examples  of  crowaed,  dis- 
eased 9CdA  misshapen  plantations  to  be 
seen  in  public  as  well  as  private  grounds. 
— ^oiinF.  Cowellia  Bulletin  of  the  Ameri' 
can  A999Ciation  of  Park  Superintendents, 

THE  WHITE  TUSSOCK  MOTH. 
The  entomologists  of  the  United  States 
Bepartment  of  Agriculture  have  recently 
been  paying  considerable  attention  to 
the  white  tussock  moth,  which  they  say 
is  responsible  for  the  premature  fall  of 
leaves  from  such  shade  trees  as  the 
maples,  elms  and  birches.  The  savants 
of  tne  department  do  not  agree  with  the 
popular  notions  for  the  prevention  of 
these  pests.  They  condemn  the  blow- 
pipe arrangement  for  burning  the  eggs, 
as  injurious  to  the  trees.  They  have 
little  laith  in  the  ringing  process,  as  they 
daim  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  and 
hatched  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  and  it  is 
only  an  occasional  caterpillar  that  drops 
off  that  would  need,  to  climb  the  tree. 
They  recommend  as  a  remedy,  spraying 


TREE  PESTS  AT  MILWAUKEE. 
Christian  Hues,  of  Madison,  state  nur- 
sery inspector,  has  be^in  Milwaukee  con- 
ferring^ with  Charles  G.  Carpenter,  super- 
intenaent  of  parks,  with  reference  to  the 
best  methods  of  combating  the  insect 
pests  which  are  threatening  the  lives  of 
Milwaukee  shade  trees.  Supt.  Carpenter 
reports  that  but  little  damage  has  been 
done  in  the  parks  and  that  most  of  the 
ravages  have  been  confined  to  east  side 
residence  streets.  He  fears,  however, 
that  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
fight  off  the  pest  it  will  spread  to  the 
parks  and  to  other  portions  of  the  city. 
It  is  probable  that  next  spring  Supt.  Car- 
penter will  ask  the  common  council  to 
take  steps  to  fight  the  pest.  *'The  trouble 
this  year  has  come  largely  from  the  cot- 


Thuya  Obtusa  Nana. 


ton  scale  and  the  green  aphis,"  he  said. 
"But  the  evil  which  I  fear  most  is  the 
tussock  moth,  which  is  making  its  ap- 
pearance here  and  whoie  ravages  are  just 
beginning.  The  work  of  exterminating 
these  pests  must  be  done  thoroughly ,ana 
every  owner  of  a  tree  must  see  that  he  is 

Krotected.  Otherwise  the  work  is  use- 
rss.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think 
the  city  should  take  steps  to  protect  the 
trees.  The  expenses  would  be  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  the  work  must  be  done 
unless  the  city  is  to  sacrifice  many  of  its 
beautiful  shaae  trees." 


MY  APPLE-TREE. 

When  I  was  imAll  my  mamma  said, 
"Some  day,  when  you  are  older  grown, 

If  you  are  very  good  indeed. 
This  apple-iree  shall  be  your  own : " 

She  gave  It  me  last  arbor- day; 

I  have  been  really  good  you  gee! 
Its  being  very  rich,  I  think. 

To  own  a  great  big  apple-tree! 

In  May-time  all  its  bloom  is  mine. 
Its  petals  drifting  down  like  snow; 
And  after  that,  all  sainmer  long. 
I  watch  the  rosy  apples  grow. 

Now  don't  you  think  that  you  would  feel. 

If  just  a  little  girl  like  roe. 
That  you  were  very  rich  Indeed 

To  own  a  great  big  apple-tree? 

—GtTtrude  E.  Heath. 


CARNATION  STEM  ROT. 

Ed.  Gasdbning:  —  Please  advise  me 
whether  it  is  possible  to  check  carnation 
stem  rot  once  it  has  taken  hold  of  the 
plants,  and  how  to  do  it.  J.  C. 

Where  once  the  stem  rot  has  taken  hold 
of  a  carnation  plant  it  is  impossible  to 
save  that  plant,  but  we  can  check  it  to 
some  extent  from  spreading  to  tHe  other 
plants  not  yet  affected.  Stem  rot  is  the 
most  difficult  problem  that  carnation 
growers  have  had  to  contend  with,  but 
experience,  together  with  the  careful 
watching  of  each  little  detail,  has  reduced 
this  eril  to  alnxM  nil,  compared  with  a 
a  few  years  as^o.  In  answering  the  Ques- 
tion how  to  <meck  the  stem  rot  I  will  ask 
a  fiw  questions. 

Is  the  proportion  of  manure  to  soil  one 
part  to  four  and  is  it  thoroughly  well 
rotted?  Because  if  the  soil  is  too  tieavily 
charged  with  green  manure  it  causes  tlie 
plant  to  make  a  soft  growth  which  takes 
up  more  of  the  nourishment  than  it  can 
properly  digest,  consequently  all  parts  of 
the  plants  are  out  of  order,  the  tissues 
are  soft  and  easy  to  penetrate.  Over 
rich  soil,  particularly  when  kept  on  the 
moist  siae,  I  belicTe  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  more  stem  rot  than  all  other  con- 
ditions together.  In  dealing  with  a  case 
of  this  kind  to  keep  the  danger  down  as 
much  as  possible  keep  the  beds  on  the 
dry  side  to  allow  the  plants  to  consume 
the  food  gradually;  also,  keep  the  soil 
open  by  cultiYating  the  surface  every 
week  or  so  to  prevent  a  scum  forming 
and  to  let  the  air  penetrate  it.  By  foE 
lowing  up  these  details  the  plants  will 
slowly  absorb  what  the  soil  contains  and 
when  once  thoroughly  established  they 
are  better  able  to  withstand  disease. 

The  second  question  is:  Are  the  plants 
set  as  they  should  be  with  clear  stem 
showing  between  the  ground  and  where 
the  shoots  branch  out,  or  are  they  set  so 
deep  that  the  plant  has  the  appearance 
of  coming  out  of  the  soil  by  two  or  three 
stems?  In  a  case  like  this  the  watering 
and  syringing  causes  the  water  to  run 
down  the  stems  and  form  a  wet  band 
around  the  trunk  of  the  plant.  But  if 
the  plants  are  set  well  up  out  of  the 
ground  it  cannot  do  this  b^use  there  is 
no  place  for  the  water  to  lodge.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  go  over  the  beds  and 
remove  the  soil  away  from  the  main  stem 
of  the  plants  so  that  they  stand  dear 
above  the  surface  of  the  beds.  It  is  safest 
to  do  this  part  of  the  work  with  the 
hands  so  as  not  to  damage  the  bark  of 
the  stems  and  if  after  domg  it  it  leaves 
too  much  of  a  hollow  around  each  plant 
I  would  advise  taking  off  some  of  the 
suriace  so  that  the  top  of  the  beds  is  even. 

Other  conditions  favorable  for  the 
development  of  stem  rot  are  keeping  the 
houses  too  close  and  heavily  ^aded  too 
lonj^  after  planting  in;  also  giving  heavy 
syringings  so  late  in  the  day  that  the 
plants  and  walks  have  no  chance  to  dry 
off  before  night.  Another  cause  is  water- 
ing the  beds  everyday  as  if  by  dock  work, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  plants* 
requirements;  and  again,  going  over  the 
beds,  making  a  syrin^ng  do  the  work  of 
watering  and  sprayisg  combined,  with 
the  result  that  the  surface  of  the  beds  is 
wet  and  underneath  the  soil  is  dry,  con- 
sequently some  of  the  roots  are  worxing 
under  different  conditions  from  the  oth- 
ers. Carnations  should  re(^ve  watering 
only  as  they  absolutdy  require  it,  and 
then  do  it  thoroughly.    Wetting  them  a 
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little  everf  day  whether  they  are  in  need 
ot  it  or  not  is  what  canaes  the  trouble. 

If  the  afiected  plants  are  here  and  there 
throtvhoat  the  oeds  poll  them  up  and 
rcmoTe  the  soil  where  the  plant  stood, 
fininfi^  in  with  finesh  soil.  Then  set  out 
another  plant  and  sprinkle  a  little  flonr 
ol  snlphor  for  a  few  teet  around  on  the 
bed.  After  this  examine  the  soil  to  see  it 
it  is  in  the  same  condition  dear  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bench,  also  if  it  is  moder- 
ately firm  and  not  spongy.  Then  if  it  is 
indmed  to  be  on  the  wet  side  let  it  dry 
oat  before  applyiop  anymore  water,  also 
keep  thfc  snrnioe  ot  the  beds  open  by  fre- 
(luent  scratchinf^  and  see  to  it  that  there 
is  no  rubbish  lying  aronnd  in  the  walks 
orundcmeath  the  benches.  Should  the 
plants  need  staking  to  keep  their  shoots 
off  the  soil  attend  to  this  and  lastly  give 
ample  Tentilation  during  the  day  and  at 
nigntf  enough  to  insure  a  pure  atmos- 
p&re,  at  the  same  timeguarding  against 
storms.  C.  W.  Johnson. 
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N£PHR(n.£PIS  PIERSONI  IMPROVED. 

The  prindpal  feature  of  the  combined 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Sodety  of 
New  York  and  the  hortictdtural  section 
ofthe  American  Institute  at  the  Botan- 
ical Garden  May  11,  to  which  some  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made  in  our  issue 
of  May  14,  centered  in  the  horticultural 
noYelties.  The  prise  of  $50  for  the  best 
horticultural  noTdty  in  plant,  Iruit, 
flower  or  Tegetable,  tliat  is  anything  dis- 
tinct and  not  preyiously  in  general  culti* 
Yation  in  America,  brought  out  a  plumber 
of  contestants.  Thefollowing  were  noted: 
AnimproYcd  form  of  Nephrolepis  Pier- 
soni,  from  the  P.  R.  Pierson  Company, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  Nephrolepis  Scottii, 
from  John  Scott,  Keap  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  the  yellow  calla,  Richardia  Elliot- 
tiana,  from  H.  T.  Clinkaberry,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  the  rose,  Killamey,  from  Siebrecht 
&  Son,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  the  rose, 
Dorothy  Peiliins,  the  new  pink  rambler, 
from  J.  H.  Troy,  New  Rochdle,  N.  Y.,and 
Phyllocactus  Jules  Schlumbergii,  from  F. 
Wienberg,  Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

On  dose  examination  the  list  does  not 
contain  many  really  new  things  that 
could  be  classed  as  distinct  noYelUes;  for 
example,  Richardia  BUiottiana  and  the 
roses,  Killamey  and  Dorothy  Perkins, 
but  a  good  deal  of  stress  seems  to  be  put 
on  the  words,  "not  in  general  cultiYation 
in  America,"  and  many  found  here  the 
loophole  which  brought  forth  the  large 
display.  In  the  final  judgment  the  con- 
test really  lay  between  the  two  ferns, 
and,  although  Nephrolepis  Piersoni  Im- 
proYcd  won,  it  was  no  aisparagement  to 
the  other  aspirant.  The  two  are  entirdy 
distinct,  ana  each  will  find  its  own  place 
for  fature  usefulness.  Nephrolepis  Scottii 
is  a  dwarf,  compact  form  of  tnt  old  Bos- 
ton, with  rather  narrower  fronds.  It  is 
an  ideal  fern  for  the  commerdal  grower. 
It  will  stand  all  the  rough  usage  of  the 
older  type,  will  make  a  perfect  table  fern 
and  shows  none  of  the  legginess  in  a  small 
pot  that  the  old  faYoritc  does. 

The  improYcd  Piersoni,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  much  improYcd  form  of  Pier- 
soni. The  first  Piersoni,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  once  more  pinnate  than 
the  Boston,  or,  strictly  speaking,  bipin- 
nate.  In  other  words,  the  frond  is  once 
more  cut  The  improved  variety  is  a 
pinnate  form  of  Piersoni,  the  pinnae  bdng 
again  cut  and  pinnatified,  and  is  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  original  Piersoni  as  Pier- 
soni is  from  the  Boston.  The  fully 
matured  frond  is  twice  as  broad  as  the 
parent,  is  not  quite  as  long  and  makes  a 


FROND  OP    NEPHROLEPIS    PIERSONI   IMPROVED. 


very  compact  growth.  The  pinnules  are 
as  thickly  set  upon  the  rachis  or  midrib 
as  they  are  upon  the  original  Boston,  but 
being  so  much  lons^er  and  subdivided 
they  are  imbricated  or  overlap  one  an- 
other so  much  so  that  the  back  of  the 
frond  presents  the  same  appearance  as 
the  firont,  and,  taking,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
file view,  the  frond  is  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick. 

Nephrolepis  Piersoni  Improved  is  the 
Parleyense  of  the  nephrolepis  family,  an 
aristocrat  amongstfems,  and  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  popular.  We 
understand  that  it  possesses  all  the  free- 
dom of  growth  and  hardiness  ofthe  for- 
mer parents.  The  plant,  exhibited  in  a 
ten-inch  pan,  was  certainly  the  finest 
thing  that  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  fern 
line.  Trayblbs. 


ROSE  MROTHY  PERKINS. 
When  this,  the  most  charming  of  the 
new  Wichuraiana  race,  first  appeared  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  we  predicted  for  it  a  most 
successful  future,  says  the  Horticultural 
Advertiser.  This  is  already  being^  real- 
ized, and  we  mention  it  again  to  point 
out  an  additional  value  which  it  pos- 
sesses. Its  luxuriant  trusses  make  most 
lovdv  subjects  for  decoration,  an^  are 
equally  beautiful  hj  natural  or  ur^dal 
light.  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  note  by 
decorators  as  really  pretty  things  whi^ 
can  be  cut  by  the  armful,  lend  themsdves 
easily  to  artistic  arrangements  and  l6ok 
well  by  day  or  night,  are  all  too  ( 


RivBHDALB,  IL.1..—Q,  J.  Hess  hais  put 
up  three  houses  29x300  feet  for  radishes 
and  cucumbers. 
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with  a  Tiew  to  their  discuwion  at  the 
American  Carnation  Society's  annual 
convention. 

Dr.  Julius  Wbismbr,  professor  of  bot- 
any at  the  University  or  Vienna,  became 
ill  on  a  tocir  of  Yellowstone  park  made  to 
studpr  the  plants  there  and  stopped  lor 
medical  treatment  in  Kansas  City  on  his 
way  to  St.  Louis  to  lecture  on  botany  at 
the  congress  of  arts  and  science. 

Lily  growers  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  put  in  a  few  candidnm 
bulbs  for  Easter  blooming.  To  many 
buyers,  of  sentimental  leaning,  this  is  the 
true  Easter  or  Annunciation  lily  and 
they  will  buy  it  if  they  can  find  it,  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other.  The  only  candidnm 
bulbs  worth  forcing  come  from  northern 
France. 


GABi>nmio  is  sotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
tt|eir  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  axt  Quiitiohs  vou  please  about  plants,  .vv**.. 

flywers.    fruits,    vegetaSles    or   other  practical  QUERIES* 

JSJd^thJm*!"-    '"'^  "^"'  ^'^^  ^'*'""  *°  What  has  become  of  Othonna  crassi- 

3«HDU8  Noras  of  your  experience  in  gardening  folia,  the  drooping  succulent  which  was 

m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thp.t  others  used  largely  twenty  or  more  years  ago 

ffi!:,]?.  *Sllt^n-°wa!:an  h^^^JJ.?^'  '"^  ""^  ^''*"'  ^^^  haugiug  baskcts  and  vases,  also  as  a 

i«n\rpi^^P«^      ^sk;«»..  of  vou,  t«»der  plaSt  for  rockeries? 

SSXD   US   PHOTOOBAPH8   OB  SKBTCBB8   Of  your  tt         E                    ••!.•▲       /^.t.                  1. 

Oowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruiu,  vegetables,  **»•  Araucana  imbncata  (the  monkey 

ov  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  puxzle)  been  used  tO  any  extent  outdoors 

them  engraved  for  cfABDEHiBo.  f^  North  America?  If  sa,  where  and  with 

—  what  success?    In  Europe,  where  it  gen- 

CONTBNTS.  erally  does  so  well,  it  is  one  of  the  most 

Aflorisfs  country  home  (iiius) 17  attractive  hardjr  trees  growing  overthere 

The  vegeublegarden— Mushrooms i«  to  native  Americans. 

^ladsforwftter 19  A  plant  very  popular  in  collections  a 

-HQardMso?GlMiJl  ciiieVe(iiiis.)'. !::;'.'.  .*.';!:  20  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  what  was 

—Manuring  pai k  lawns  and  grass. SO  labeled  Durant a  BaumgartnerL    It  had 

T^s'iXhSb's*':"'^!"!::::::::::::;.::;^      n  ▼anegated-^eUow  anl  grcen-foUa^e, 

-^A  rare  Japanese  specimen  (lllus.) 21  *^«.i''«  vanegation  was  very  muchin- 

— Thinning  trees  and  shrubs ss  tensified  when  the  plant  was  grown  m 

^Otraatfra  stem 'rot S  thefiillsun.    The  name  thengiven  must 

-^ephroSps'is  Piewonl  Imprivid  (iiius!) ! ! ! !!  28  ^aj«  *>««?  incorrect,  for  it  is  not  found  in 

Qperies 24  either  Nicholson's  or  Bailey's  diction- 

Society  of  AmericanFlorisis....... 24  aries.    What  ts  iU  correct  name  and 

—Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 24  «i,^^  ^.^  u  k.  f^^^A-> 

The  gardeners' club  ....; 25  where  may  it  be  found? 

-Canada  National  Exhibition 26  ImqUISITIVB. 

-fThe  late  Jacob  W.  Manning  (portrait ) S5  

— iNotes  of  Chicago 26 

-£enox  Horticultural  Society 25  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

Worid^rftS'noto^C*^^^^^^  DEPARTMBNT  OP  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

Thf*®  M^T  **  "**  '^o'W's  Fairs  of  the  f  uture-jj  There  being  a  rose  in  commerce  under 

FlagSof*£ifd  miw  ii  Frkni;:;:::::::;;:;  ;;;:;'28  the  name  o*  "Pelidte  Perpetue,"  the  reg- 

istration  name  of  the  new  rose  registered 

bv  M.  H.  Walsh  as  "Felicity"  has  been 
cna 


Alaska  is  probably  the  best  type  ot 
Shasta  daisy. 

Sis  Jossph  Hookbr,  the  well  known 
British  botanist,  recently  celebrated  his 
87th  bhthday. 

It  is  expected  that  the  awards  in  horti- 
culture at  the  World's  Pair  will  be 
announced  about  October  16. 

A  PBW  thinffs  will  grown  are  prefera- 
ble to  many  tilings  indifferently  grown. 
It  is  cheaper  to  buj  such  goods  as  you 
have  not  fall  facilities  for  producing. 

A  World's  Pair  chrysanthemum  and 
generid  flower  and  plant  show  is  being 
agitated  tor  November  at  St.  Louis, 
something  on  the  lines  of  the  big  show 
at  Chicago  in  1893. 

Thb  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Bngland  awarded  certificates  to  the  new 
American  raised  sweet  peas  Flora  Norton 
and  Mrs.  George  Higginson,  Jr.,  intro- 
ductions of  Vaughan's  Seed  Store. 

Whbn  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
Bdwin  Lonsdale  grew  lilacs  outdoors 
between  the  greennouses  and  found  the 
plants  thus  located  bloomed  rather  earlier 
than  the  others  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
making  the  market  at  the  right  time. 

Prop.  Hassblbring,  ot  the  botanical 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
will  be  pleased  to  have  samples  of  dis- 
eased carnation  plants  tor  examination. 


hanged  to  Arcadia. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  submits  tor 
registration  Gladiolus  princeps.  Raised 
by  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  seed  i>arent,  (S.  cruentus. 
Flowers  from  five  to  jiix  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  sixteen  to  eighteen  on  spike. 
Color,  crimson,  with  intense  shadings  in 
throat  and  broad  white  blotches  across 
lower  petals. 

NBW  PLANT  RECORDS. 

Introducers  of  new  plants  of  any  dass, 
during  the  season  of  1904,  are  invited  to 
send  lists  thereof  to  this  office  that  credit 
may  be  given  and  due  record  made  in  the 
annual  report  for  the  year,  now  in  prepa- 
ration. Wm .  J.  Stbwart,  Sec'y. 


CHRTSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

President  Herrington  has  announced 
the  committees  to  examine  seedlings  and 
sports  on  dates  as  follows:  October  8, 
15,  22  and  29;  November  5, 12,  19  and 
26. 1904. 

Exhibits  to  recdve  attention  from  the 
committees  must  in  all  cases  be  prepaid 
to  destination,  and  the  entry  fee  ot  $2 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  not 
later  than  Tuesday  of  the  week  preceding 
examination. 

New  York— Eugene  Dailledouze,  chair- 
man, care  of  New  York  Cut  Flower  Com- 
pany, Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth 
street.  C.  H.  Totty.  Wm.  Plumb. 

Philadelphia,    Pa.— A.    B.    Cartledge, 


chairman,  1514  Chestnut  street;  John 
Westcott,  Wm.  K.  Harris. 

Boston,  Mass.— E.  A.  Wood,  chairman; 
Wm.  Nicholson,  James  Wheeler.  Ship  to 
Boston  Flower  Market,  care  John  Walsh. 

Cindnnati,  O.— R.  Witterstaeter,  diair- 
man ;  James  Allen,  Wm.  Jackson.  Ship  to 
Jabez  Elliott  Flovrer  Market,  care  jan- 
itor. 

Chicago— James  S.  Wilson,  chairman; 
Edwin  Kanst;  third  member  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  Ship  care  of  J.  B.  Deamud, 
51  Wabash  avenue. 

The  executive  committee  has  deddedto 
use  the  new  scales  prepared  by  \he  com- 
mittee appointed  tor  this  purpose  at  the 
convention  in  New  York.  These  scales 
are  to  come  up  for  discussion  and  final 
adoption  at  the  convention  in  Boston 
November  3, 1904.  The  use  of  the  scales 
b^r  tne  committees  previous  to  that  time 
will  give  them  a  try-out  and  hdp  to  dis- 
cover faults  if  any  are  to  be  found.  The 
scales  are  as  follows: 

OOMMIBCIAL.  EXHIBITIOV. 

Color 20    Color 10 

Form.....' 16   Stem 5 

Fullness 10    Foliage 5 

Stem 16    Fullness 16 

Foliage 16    Form 16 

Substance 16    Depth 16 

Size 10   Size. ft 

Total 100       ToUl KO 

Fred  H.  Lbmon,  Sec'y. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 
B.  Latour-Marliac,  Temple-Sur-Lot, 
Lot-Et-Garonne,  France,  aquatics;  Eagle 
Wire  Works,  Clevdand,  O.,  wire  floral 
designs;  Gumey  Heater  Manufacturing 
Compimv,  Boston.  Mass.,  heating  appa- 
ratus; William  EUiott  &  Sons,  New  York, 
bulbs;  Frank  Banning,  Kinsman,  O., 
gladioli;  Stark  Brothers'  Nurseries  and 
Orchards  Company,  Louisiana,  Mo., 
fruit  trees;  A.  N.  Pierson,  Cromwdl, 
Conn.,  palms  and  ferns;  Chase- Rose 
Companv,  Riverside,  Cal.,  roses;  H.  H. 
Berger  &  Company,  New  York,  bulbs; 
H.  A.  Terry,  Crescent,  la.,  peonies;  J.  A. 
Peterson,  Cindnoati,  O.,  plants;  (5hico 
Nursery  Company,  Chieo,  Cal.,  nursery 
stock;  Stizuki  &  lida,  New  York,  Japan- 
ese bulbs,  plants  and  seeds;  E.  Neubert, 
Wandsbek,  (krmany,  lily  of  the  valley 
pips;  G.J.  Alberts  &  Companv,  Boskoop, 
Holland,  nursery  stock;  Cfovena  Nur- 
series, Richmond  Borough,  N.  Y.,  seeds: 
Schlegd  &  Fottler  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  bulbs;  S.  S.  Skidelsky,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  new  primtda;  Charles  D.  Ball, 
Uolmesburg,  Philaddphia,  Pa.,  palms 
and  decorative  plants;  Louis  Paillet, 
Chatenay  (Seine)  France,  nursery  stock; 
K.  Keessen,  Jr.,  Aalsmeer,  Holland,  nur- 
sery stock;  John  Peed  &  Son,  London, 
S.  E.,  Eng.,  bulbs;  P.J.  Berckmans  Com- 
pany, Augusta,  Ga.,  nursery  stock;  Bob- 
Dink  &  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J  ,  nursery 
stock;  Foley  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  greenhouse  building  materifu; 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie,  Paris,  France* 
plants,  seeds,  etc.;  M.  Crawford  Com- 
pany, Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  strawberry 
plants;  T.Dijkhuis&  Company,  Boskoop, 
Holland,  nursery  stock;  Henry  Saxton 
Adams,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Dutch 
bulbs;  W.  E.  Caldwell  Company,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  tanks,  water  towers  and  tubs; 
C.  &  M.  Wild,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  dahlias; 
William  Btdl  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  London, 
Eng.,  bulbs;  W.  Baylor  Hartland&  Sons, 
Cork,  Ire.,  bulbs. 

Saginaw,  Mich.— There  was  a  large 
attendance  at  Bliss  park  September  19, 
when  the  exhibit  of  flowers  grown  from 
seed  presented  by  the  Citv  Federation  ot 
Woman's  dubs  was  made. 
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The  Gardeners*  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleaicd  at  all  times  to  receive  brief 
notes  of  general  intereat  on  practical  cultural 
matten  from  gardeners  for  use  in  this  depart- 
ment. Notes  of  the  moyements  of  eardenera, 
changes  of  address  etc.  are  also  desirable. 


CANADA  NATIONAL  EXHIBHION. 

The  Canada  National  exhibition  was 
held  in  Toronto,  Angnat  29  to  September 
10  indnsive.  In  point  of  attendance 
this  exhibition  ii  the  premier  of  any 
annual  fair  on  this  continent  and  great 
interest  is  always  shown  in  the  horticul- 
tural displinr.  In  the  plant  department 
many  sood  prizes  are  offered,  some  of 
$50  eadi  and  four  prizes  in  one  section 
are  numerous.  ^.  I.  Mepstead,  of 
Ottawa,  was  judge,  and  in  a  number  of 
the  sections  competition  was  keen,  but 
his  reports  were  generally  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Chambers,  of  Exhibition  park  had  a 
beautiful  lot  of  highly  colored  crotons, 
dracsenas  and  other  stOTe  or  greenhouse 
dkints  and  was  generally  successful. 
Wm.  Houston,  of  Central  prison  also 
showed  some  well  grown  stock,  includ- 
ing some  fine  specimens  of  ferns.  Geo. 
White,  gardener  for  Col.  Pellat,  showed 
fine  soft  wooded  stock,  his  Rex  begonias 
and  geraniums  l]|eing  considerably  in 
advance  of  any  other. 

In  the  best  group  of  plants  most  taste- 
fully arranged  on  space  not  covering 
more  than  200  square  feet,  Manton 
Brothers  came  first.  Their  group  was 
decidedly  artistic  and  the  coloring  bar- 
monious.  The  Horticultural  Gardens 
were  second  and  Government  House 
third.  The  display  of  orchids  was  larger 
than  usual.  Mr.  Chambers  won  first 
and  Mr*  Houston  second.  Manton 
Brothers  were  awarded  first  prize  for 
new  plants,  showing  a  new  feni  resem- 
bling Nephrolepis  Scottii.  In  cut  flowers 
especiallv  in  the  designs  and  made  up 
work,  wm.  Scott,  of  Buffalo,  was  judge, 
and  some  of  the  entries  were  very  dose. 
The  main  prize  for  funeral  design  other 
than  flat,  gates  ajar,  frame  not  exceed- 
ing 30x30  inches,  was  won  by  J.  H.  Dun- 
lop.  Bis  piece  was  deddedly  in  advance 
of  the  others  and  more  strilEing  because 
of  its  entire  diflerence.  J.  S.  Simmons 
was  second,  Manton  Bl*others  third  and 
Jay  &  Son  fourth.  For  hand  or  bridal 
bouquet,  J.  H.  Dunlop  was  first,  and  J.  S. 
Simmons  second.  For  floral  design  for 
table,  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  diameter, 
J.  H.  Dunlop  was  first,  Manton  Brothers 
second  and  J.  S.  Simmons  third.  For 
design  fourteen  inches  or  under  J.  S.  Sim- 
mons was  first,  J-  H.  Dunlop  second, 
Manton  Brothers  third  and  Jay  &  Son 
fourth.  For  collection  of  roses,  J.  H. 
Dunlop  was  first,  J.  S.  Simmons  second 
and  tlM  Toronto  Floral  Company  third. 
For  roses,  six  of  one  variety,  J.  H.  Dun- 
lop was  first,  J.  S.  Simmons  second,  and 
Toronto  Floral  Company  third.  For 
carnations,  twenty  blooms,  the  Toronto 
Floral  Company  was  first.  For  carna- 
tions, fifty  biooms  in  one  vase  with  foli- 
age, J.  S.  Simmons  was  first  and  the 
l^ronto  Floral  Company  second. 

Beside  thoe  there  was  a  display  of  mis- 
cellaneous cut  flowers.  In  dahlias  Man- 
ton  Brothers.  J.  H.  Lock,  Lew  Ockenden 
and  Wm.  Colvm  of  Gait  were  given  firsts. 
In  cannas  George  White  won.  In  annu- 
als best  collection  and  distinct  varieties, 
Charles  Scott,  of  Mdville  Cross  got  two 
firsts.  In  asters  J.  H.  Lock,  Jas.  P.  Hare, 
A.  Wood  and  Geo.  White  received  firsts. 
In  ten  week  stocks  Chas.  Scott  was  first 
In  sweet  peas  A.  M.  Wilson  of  Port 
Cradit  got  two  firsts.     In    the  other 


entries  Grainger  &  Company,  P.  Murray, 
S.  C.  Sunley  of  Guelph,  A.  M.  Wilson, 
Chas.  Scott,  Wm.  Colvin  and  Geo.  White 
received  firsts. 


THE  LATE  JACOB  W.  MANNING. 

Jacob  Warren  Mavning,  one  of  the 
leading  horticulturists  and  nurserymen 
of  this  state,  died  at  his  home  at  Reading, 
Mass.,  Friday,  September  16.  He  was 
bom  in  Bedford,  N.  H.,  February  20, 
1826,  and  came  of  ^ood  old  New  Eng- 
land stock.  He  achieved  a  wide  reputap 
tion  as  an  importer,  raiser  and  introducer 
of  large  and  small  fruits  and  ornamental 
shrulM  and  trees.  He  introduced  the 
Cutter  seedling  strawberry  and  Dracut 
amber  grape.  He  began  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1850,  and  he  was  also  a 
member  and  moving  spirit  in  the  old 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Society,  the 
North  Middlesex  Sodety,  the  American 
Nurserymen's  Assodation,  the  Pomolog- 


The  Late  Jacob  Warren  Manning. 


ical  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers'  Assodation  and  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Society.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  American  Forest 
Assodation.  He  received  the  Wilder 
medals  a  number  of  times,  the  medals 
being  given  for  superior  exhibits  in  horti- 
culture. Mr.  Manning  was  married  in 
1858  to  Miss  Lydia  Brooks  Chandler,  of 
Concord,  N.  H.  She  and  five  sons  sur- 
vive him. 


NOTES  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Peterson  Nursery  has  removed  the 
main  nursery  office  to  Lincoln  and  Peter- 
son avenues,  where  the  nursery  is  located. 
The  citv  office,  however,  Room  21  at  164 
La  SalJe  street,  will  be  continued  as  head- 
quarters of  the  landscape  department, 
which  is  constantly  increasing  in  capadty 
and  importance.  Orders  may  be  placed 
at  this  office.  This  firm  has  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  Cornell 
University  dght  spedes  and  107  varieties 
of  peonies  to  be  planted  in  the  peony 
testmjj^  fields. 

William  A.  Peterson  spent  part  of  last 
week  in  New  York,  where  he  attended 
sessions  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Civic  Assodation  and  the  Amer- 


ican Bankers'  Assodation,  he  bdng  an 
active  member  of  both  of  these  bodies. 

Brnest  G.  Schubert,  for  several  years 
secretary  of  the  west  Chicago  parks,  sud- 
denly passed  away  on  Monday  last  and 
was  buried  from  his  late  home,  1872 
Humboldt  boulevard,  September  21. 

The  tall  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Chicago  will  be  held  at  the 
Studebaker  building,  November  15-19 
inclusive.       

NOTES  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"I  grow  flowers  that  people  who  pass 
my  home  may  see  beautjir  instead  of  a 
vacant  lot,"  was  a  saying  of  the  late 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Potter,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  l^ington,  a  week  ago.  There 
is  a  philanthropy,  in  my  estimation, 
that  is  superior  ta  a  mere  gift  of  money. 
The  man  who  creates  a beautifulgarden 
or  landscape  and  gives  away  the  flowers, 
as  Mr.  Potter  dioT  is  making  the  world 
better,  and  pointing  to  a  higher  plane  of 
life,  equally  with  those  who  enoow  uni- 
versities. Mr.  Potter  was  bom  at  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y.,  but  earlv  in  life  made 
Massachusetts  the  state  of  his  adoption. 
He  was  for  several  terms  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  that  state.  He  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  U.  S.  consul  at 
Stuttgart,  Germany.  In  the  culture  of 
silkworms  he  took  great  interest  and 
had  a  fine  collection  of  them  at  his  home 
in  this  dtv,  and  his  advice  was  sought 
by  the  offidalsof  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  matters  pertaming  to  silk 
suture.  S.  B. 

PRIZE  DELPHINIUMS. 

For  some  years  William  G.  Postings, 
the  head  gardener  to  WinthropChandkr, 
at  Cliff  Lawn,  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  given 
spedal  care  and  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  ddphioinms.  Mr.  Postings  now 
has  a  strain  of  perfectly  hardy  ddphi- 
niums  that  for  beautiful  shades  of  color 
and  dean  handsome  foliage,  as  wdl  as 
long  spikes  of  large  flowers,  would  be 
very  hard  to  improve.  Last  Jnly  Mr. 
Postings  was  awarded  the  Mass.  Horti- 
cultural Sodety'.s  prize  for  best  displav 
filling  thirty  vases,  three  spikes  in  each 
vase.  It  was  quite  an  undertaking  to 
get  to  Boston  ninety  spikes  in  pertect 
condition,  but  Mr.  Postings  staged  a  fine 
lot  of  flowers.  X. 


LENOX  HORnCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Lenox  Horticultural  Sodety  held  a 
venr  interesting  show  of  annuals,  peren- 
nius,  fruit  and  vegetables  September  9, 
which  was  wdl  patronized.  One  thing 
particularly  interesting  was  the  very 
close  competition  in  fruit  and  vegetables. 
B.  Jenkins,  gardener  to  G.  Foster,  exhi- 
bited some  remarkablv  fine  Black  Ham- 
burg and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes, 
also'some  fine  mdons,  Ontremont  Beautv, 
which  weighed  over  ten    pounds  each. 

The  special  awards  were  as  follows: 
Diploma  to  J.  B.  Parsons  for  fine  dark 
danlia,  Vesuvius;  diploma  to  Clark 
Shields  for  cocoanut  palm  seedlings; 
diploma  to  G.  Foster  for  mdon,  Ontre- 
mont Beauty;  diploma  and  special  to 
H.  D.  Sloane  for  fine  collection  of  vege- 
tables; diploma  to  W.  A.  Manda  (Inc.) 
for  some  nne  and  well  flowered  Cattleva 
Harrisonia,  also  first-dass  certificate  u>r 
Golden  privet,  first-dass  certificate  for 
Festuca  glauca;  diploma  to  Mrs.  George 
Westinghouse  for  collection  oi  annufSs 
and  perennials;  diploma  to  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Sturgis  for  collection  of  perennials  and 
vote  of  thanks  for  vegetables. 

G.F. 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 


Experiment  station  workers  will  favor  ua  by 
sending  short  comments  on  their  experiences  and 
news  notes  of  a  character  likely  to  interest  our 
general  readers      

Thb  Appjlb  in  Oregon.— This  is  the 
title  of  bnlletin  No.  81  of  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  fmit  orchard  of 
jiprafted  fruit  was  planted  bj  Henderson 
Lnelling  in  the  fall  of  1867.  The  trees 
were  hauled  in  boxes  from  Iowa  to  Ore- 
gon. William  Meek  and  Mr.  Lnelling 
formed  the  first  nursery  in  Oregon  in 
1848. 

Thb  Wbstbkn  Sand  Chbsrt.— Prog- 
ress made  in  improving  this  native 
Dakota  fruit  by  crossing  and  selection  is 
described  in  the  South  Dakota  Bxperi- 
ment  Station  bulletin  No.  87.  Announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  new  fruits  originated 
at  the  station  by  crossing  the  Dakota 
sand  cherry  with  choicer  cultivated  fruits 
such  as  the  peach,  apricot  and  Japanese 
plum.  By  careful  selection  through  a 
number  of  years  new  varieties  have  oeen 
obtained  with  fruit  seven- eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  of  quality  accepta^ 
ble  for  table  use.  The  sand  cherry  is  also 
found  useful  in  the  propagation  of  stone 
fruit  The  following  predictions  are 
made:  The  western  sand  cherry  will  be 
found  of  ^at  value  in  the  commercial 
propagation  of  some  of  the  stone  fruits. 
From  the  western  sand  cherry  will  be 
developed  by  selection  a  race  of  bush 
fruits  with  fruit  equal  to  California  cher- 
ries in  size  and  of  quality  acceptable  for 
table  use.  Prom  the  western  sand  cherry 
will  be  developed  a  race  of  hybrid  fruits 
of  a  new  type  of  hybridizing  with  choicer 
fruits;  these  "new  creations"  will  be 
hard:^  and  fruitful  on  the  most  exposed 
prairies. 

PuM  16  ATiNG  NussBRT  Stock.— Methods 
of  fumigating  nursery  stock  to  destroy 
the  San  Jose  scale  as  required  by  the  laws 
oi  Georgia  are  described  in  bulletin  No. 
11  of  the  state  board  of  entomology.  An 
air-tight  chamber,  house  or  box,  a  glazed 
earthenware  vessel,  a  glass  measure 
graduated  to  ounces  and  a  set  of  accu- 
rate scales  are  required  for  the  fumiga- 
tion. The  necessary  chemicals  are  cyanide 
of  potash  (98  per  cent)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (specific  grayity  1.83).  The  stand- 
ard formula  for  fumigating  each  100 
cubic  feet  of  space  contained  in  the  fumi- 
gating house  IS  as  follows: 

1  ounce  potassium  cyanide  (96  or  90  per  cent). 

2  fluid  ounces  sulpburio  aoia  (sp.g.  1  83). 
4  fluid  ounces  water. 


The  cubic  contents  of  the  house  should 
be  accurately  determined  and  the  amounts 
of  cyanide,  acid  and  water  computed 
from  the  above  formula.  Por  example, 
a  house  containing  900  cubic  feet  will 
require  for  each  charge  9  ounces  cyanide, 
18  fluid  ounces  of  acid  and  36  fluid  ounces 
of  water.  The  glazed  earthenware  vessel 
shotdd  be  somewhat  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  above  amounts.  A  one 
or  two-gallon  jug  is  perhaps  the  best 
container.  The  above  strength  is  used 
for  one  year  old  peach  and  for  plum, 
api)le,  pear  and  hardy  forest  trees,  all  of 
wmch  must  be  perfectly  dormant. 

Bablt  gardbn  fbas.— Tests  of  early 
garden  peas  made  at  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station  are  detailed  in  bulle- 
tin 85.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  vari- 
eties were  on  trial.  The  following  were 
the  earliest  varieties,  practically  the  same, 
vines  medium  height,  good  bearers,  small 
pods,  but  not  of  the  beist quality:  Alaska, 
fextra  Batly,  Thorbum  Extra  Early, 
Market,  Pirst  of  All,  Pirst  and  Best, 
Pedigree  Extra  Early.  Not  more  than 
two  days  later,  shorter  vines,  and  not 
the  best  quality  are  Blue  Beauty,  Tom 
Thumb,  The  Sutton  Forcing  and  the  Earl v 
Prize.  Of  the  same  season  and  better  qual- 
ity are,  American  Wonder,  Chelsea  Gem, 
Harbinger,  Nott's  Excelsior,  Premium 
Gem,  The  Sutton  Excelsior,  and  William 
Hurst,  Pierpont  Gem.  McLean's  Ad- 
vancer, of  same  season,  is  of  especially 
good  quality;  vines  rather  dwarf.  The 
British  Wonder  has  a  large  pod,  is  of  the 
same  season  and  of  very  fine  quality. 
Taller  varieties  of  the  same  season  are 
William  the  Pirst,  Extra  Selected, 
Thomas  Lax  ton.  May  Queen,  Sutton's 
Early  Giant,  Station,  Gradus,  Gregory's 
Surprise,  Extra  Early  Alpha,  Extra 
Earlv  Exonian,  Empress  of  India,  all  of 
good  quality.  Dr.  Hogg  is  taller,  not  a 
very  heavy  bearer,  but  c3  good  quality, 
same  season.  Among  the  late  peas  are 
Advancer,  of  fine  queJity;  Kenil  worth  is 
taller,  a  good  bearer,  but  quality  not  as 
good;  Horsford's  Market  Garden  is 
medium  tall,  good  quality.  The  Herald 
and  The  Sherwood  are  dwarf  varieties, 
of  good  quality,  stand  poor;  Sutton's 
Pavorite  Marrowfat,  rather  short,  qual- 
ity good,  not  a  heavy  bearer.  Strata- 
gem and  Sutton's  Prize  Winner  are  later 
varieties  of  superior  quality.  Among 
other  late  varieties  are  Eugenia,  fine 
cooking  quality,  but  not  a  heavy  bearer. 
The  following  are  prolific  late  sorts  of 
fine  quality:  Abundance,  Admiral,  Strat- 
agem, Everbearing,  Bliss  Everbearing, 
Button's   Satisfaction. 
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WORLD'S  FAIR  NOTES. 

The  department  jury  for  horticulture 
has  organized  with  L.  R.  Taft,  Michigan, 
as  chairman  and  Philippe  deVilmorin, 
of  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Company,  Paris, 
as  vice-chairman.  The  other  members  of 
the  departmental  jury  are  Hon.  Norman 
'.  Colman,  St.  Louis,  P.  J.  Niedringhaus, 
»t.  Louis,  representing  the  directors  of 
the  Exposition  Company  and  the  chair- 
man and  vice-chairman  of  the  various 
fln*oup  juries.  The  list  included  Robert 
Craig,  Philadelphia;  W.  R.  Smith,  super- 
intendent U.  S.  Botanic  Garden,  Wash- 
ington; H.  C.  Irish,  superintendent  Mis- 
souri Botanic  Garden,  St.  Louis;  W.  A. 
Taylor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington;  P.  A.  Kimball,  California; 
H.  T.  Elwes,  England;  J.  Vacherot, 
Prance;  A.  Chantenay,  Prance  and  Y. 
Itchikawa,  Japan.  The  awards  made  by 
the  various  group  juries  have  been  passed 
upon  by  the  department  jury  and  will 
now  be  referred  to  the  superior  jury,  and 
after  they  have  received  its  sanction  they 
will  be  announced. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  and 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  have  extensive  exhibits  of  garden 
vegetables.  Besides  being  plainly  and 
accurately  named  they  compare  very 
favorably  with  other  exhibits  of  the  kind 
in  being  well  selected  and  true  to  type. 

H.  J.  Weber  &  Company,  St  Louis, 
have  completed  a  neat  stand  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  nursery  stock  and  orchard  pro- 
ducts in  the  Horticulture  building  and 
the  Jewel  Nursery  Company,  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  has  a  similar  structure  well  under 
way. 

President  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
vriU  be  here  for  1;wo  weeks  in  chuge  of 
the  Texas  exhibit  in  the  Horticulture 
building  during  the  absence  of  Superin- 
tendent Dixon. 

H.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Ind., 
have  an  excellent  display  of  nursery 
stock,  including  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  cherries  in  the  Maryland  space  in 
the  Agriculttire  building. 

Orlando  Harrison,  of  H.  G.  Harrison 
&  Sons,  was  here  last  week  for  Mary- 
land day.  He  is  a  memberiof  the^  Mary- 
land state  commission. 

The  caladiums  and  hydrangeas  are 
now  at  their  best  and  are  making  a  splen- 
did showing. 


BED    OP    PHLOX    AT   THE    WORLD'S    PAIR. 
(Exhibited  by  Henry  Eichholz,  Waynesboio,  Pa.) 


HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIRS 
OF  THE  FUTURE. 

How  are  the  indoor  exhibits  to  be 
made  creditable  at  the  next  World's 
Fair?  Obviously,  first,  by  devoting  suf- 
ficient money,  and  secondly,  by  employ- 
ing the  highest  available  talent,  care- 
fully and  judiciously  to  plan  and  execute, 
said  Robert  Craig  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Florists'  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  extensive 
exhibits  will  be  made  at  the  entire 
expense  of  the  exhibitors.  There  must 
have  been  considerable  money  devoted 
to  outdoor  gardening  at  St.  Louis, 
because  the  results  were  large,  and,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  oi  unfavorable, 
heavy,  sticky  soil  and  lack  of  time,  very 
good  indeed.  Mr.  Hadkinson,  superin- 
tendent of  floriculture,  certainly  deserves 
great  credit  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished in  so  short  a  time.  But  what  shall 
I  say  about  the  inside  display?  I  think 
Mr.  Taplin's  proposition  to   **drink  a 
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HYDRANQBAS    AT    THB    WORLD'S    PAIR,    ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 
(Exhibited  by  the  Win.  H.  Mocu  Co  ,   Morrisville,  Pu,) 


toast  to  it,  in  tileiioe,  standiog."  Ycry 
appropriate,  bnt  cannot  sometmng  ht 
said  in  the  way  ot  a  suggestion  as  to 
bo^  to  avoid  such  failures  in  the  Istnre? 
When  the  preparations  for  the  next 
World's  Fair  are  considered,  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up  at  least  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  openins  of  the  exposition. 
The  projectors  should  consider  that  a 
reallT  appropriate  ornamental  horticul- 
tural display  would  be  very  attracrive, 
and  might,  under  a  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  be  the  greatest  and 
most  attractive  feature  of  the  whole 
exhibition.  There  was  appropriated  at 
the  St.  Louis  Pair  for  decorative  sculp- 
ture a  round  half  million  dollars,  and  m 
prises  for  live  stock  $260,000;  for  an 
airship  tournament,  $200,000;  for  ath- 
letic events,  $150,000,  etc.,  but  not  a 
dollar  in  any  way  to  encourage  exhibits 
in  the  horticultural  conservatory.  It  is 
true  that  $228,000  was  spent  to  eiect  a 
buildiag  fbr  horticulture,  and  a  most 
commodious  and  appropriate  one  it 
was;  the  part  intended  for  plants  had 
about  an  acre  of  floor  space.  How  piti- 
ful it  was  to'  have  that  valuable  space 
almost  empty. 

When  the  next  World's  Fair  is  consid- 
ered there  should  be  at  least  $200,000 
appropriated  towards  making  the  indoor 
display;  the  different  nationalties  having 
fine  specimens  of  plants  should  be  invited 
to  exldbit  the  best  their  locality  affords, 
and  the  least  that  should  be  offered  them 
is  that  all  expenses  of  preparation  and 
transit  to  and  from  the  exhibition  should 
be  paid,  and  insurance  given  for  a  safe 
return.  Australia,  for  instance,  could 
send  her  tree  ferns;  immense  specimens  of 
palms,  decorative  plants  could  be  had 
from  England,  Gmnany,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  other  countries;  not  necessarily 


large  quantities,  but  fine  and  unique 
specimens,  representing  the  cultural 
development  of  the  localities.  Crotons 
from  the  tropics,  from'  twenty  to  forty 
feet  high,  could  be  sent  in  tubs;  Mexico 
could  contribute  immense  cacti,  agaves 
and  other  indigenous  plants,  and  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  have  a  special 
agent  sent  to  Japan  and  other  distant 
places  to  briuff  out  samples  of  peculiar 
and  beautiful  plant  lile  of  those  far-off 
countries.  This  would,  of  course,  take 
money  and  intelliRent  efforts,  but  am  I 
wrong  in  saying  tnat  the  result  might 
be  made  the  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  whole  exhibition,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  would  cheerfully  pa^  to  see 
this  exhibit  alone?  The  botanical  and 
park  conservatories  in  this  and  other, 
countries  might  be  persuaded  to  send 
their  finest  examples  if  relieved  of  all 
expense,  and  if  the  movement  were  once 
properly  under  way  private  owners 
would  become  interested,  and  valuable 
contributors  to  the  enterprise.  In  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  artist  these  fine  exhib- 
its could  be  most  attractively  and  effec- 
tively arranged,  and  the  interest  could 
be  kept  up  during  the  entire  season  by 
thousands  of  tuberous  begonias,  glox- 
inias, fancy  caladiums,  lilies  of  the  sum- 
mer flower  sorts.  There  are  scores  of 
varieties  of  lilies  alone  .which  bloom  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall.  The  green- 
houses which  are  alwajs  erected  for 
growing  the  necessary  bedding  plants 
could  be  utilized  for  bringing  these 
plants,  crop  after  crop,  in  large  quanti- 
ties into  bloom,  and  the  results,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  would  justify  the 
necessary  large  expenditure. 

Have  I  said  more  than  the  importance 
of  the  subject  warrants?  I  think  not. 
When  we  consider  how  much  all  the  fine 


arts  are  indebted  to  the  beauties  of  the 
floral  kingdom;  how  all  the  graceful 
forms  and  lines  of  beauty  which  adorn 
the  architecture  of  all  ages,  and  which 
form  the  decorative  features  of  our  walls 
and  floors,  our  curtains  and  carpets,  our 
windows  and  doors,  are  all  copies  of 
beautiful  vegetation  or  modification  of 
such  beauty.  The  most  strikingly  beau- 
tiful thing'isawin  architecture  at  the 
8t.  Louis  exposition  was  a  well  placed 
fern  leaf  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  building.  It  is 
indeed  marvelous  that  the  very  founda- 
tion of  art  should  receive  in  these  great 
expositions  such  scant  recognition. 


THE  GARDENIA. 


There  seems  to  be  quite  a  revival  of  the 
gardenia  of  late.  The  cottagers  of  New- 
port are  all  clamoring  for  more  and  more 
of  the  old  favorite,  and  of  course  Newport 
and  the  400  largely  set  the  fashion  for 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  At  every 
up-to-date  dinner  party  the  decorations 
are  not  complete  without  a  gardenia  be- 
in^  in  e veiy  finger-bowl.  This  is  a  whim 
of  Dame  Fashion,  and,  of  course,  if  you 
are  out  of  fashion  you  might  as  weU  be 
out  of  Newport,  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
of  the  other  elite  colonies.  It  may  be  but 
a  passing  whim,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
creating  a  demand.    The  leaf  of  the  rose 

geranium  long  held  sway  as  a  finger- 
owl  accessory  and  afler-dinner  deodo- 
riser, and  who  knows  but  what  the  gar- 
denia will  have  equal  staying  powers? 
In  every  private  place  in  Newport  at  least 
one  house  is  devoted  to  gardenias, 
mostly,  however,for  summer  flowers  only, 
and  several  of  the  commercial  men  are 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  space  to  their 
culture  also. 
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The  ruline  price  at  present  is  25  cents 
per  flower,  but  abont  the  holiday  times 
they  mn  up  as  high  as  75  cents  and  $1 
eacL  One  commercial  man  told  me  that 
he  had  $250  worth  of  flowers  off  one 
bench  abont  5x25  feet  since  Febru- 
ary. The  summer  culture  does  not  re- 
quire the  care  and  attention  that  the 
winter  season  demands.  For  summer 
culture  any  ordinary  house  will  suit.  Give 
the  bench  plenty  of  drainage;  plant  in  a 
ridi,  turfy  soil  having  a  good  sprinkling 
of  charcoal  in  it.  Syringe  freely  and 
water  liberally,  and  when  the  bench  is 
free  of  roots  feed  with  Clay's  fertilizer  or 
blood  and  bone  manure. 

Winter  culture  is  somewhat  different. 
The  principal  things  needed  then  are  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  bottom  heat  and  plenty  of 
drainage.    The  present  is  a  good  time  to 

Slant  if  your  plants  are  fairly  well  estab- 
shed,  but  if  you  can  not  maintain  a 
nighttemperatureof  70°  to  75°  in  winter 
you  had  better  leave  it  alone.  Plant  in 
a  bench  having  a  tile  bottom,  if  possible, 
and  have  your  heating  pipes  wdl  up  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bench,  for  lots  of  bot- 
tom heat  is  necessary.  Drain  your  bench 
well.  Broken  brick  and  lime  rubble 
make  a  ^ood  drainage.  For  winter  cul- 
ture a  soil  consisting  of  two  parts  of  leaf 
soil,  two  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  well 
decayed  manure  and  one  of  charcoal  suits 
well.  Three  inches  of  soil  is  quite' suffi- 
cient to  start  with.  They  require  to  be 
top-dressed  often  during  their  growing 
season.  The  roots  naturally  come  to  the 
top  and  the  leaves  turn  sickl^r  and  yel- 
low. As  soon  as  this  is  noticeable,  if 
other  conditions  are  right  it  is  a  sign  that 
a  light  top-dressing  is  needed.  Half  an 
inch  at  a  time  of  the  original  compost 
may  be  used,  with  a  little  artificial  fertil- 
izer added. 

If  the  plants  are  shy  in  setting  bloom  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  run  them  on 
the  dry  side  and  reduce  the  temperature 
somewhat,  but  after  the'  buds  are  set 
great  care  is  needed,  as  the  least  check 
causes  the  buds  to  drop.  Keep  the  paths 
well  moistened  to  maintain  a  moist  at- 
mosphere and  spray  on  bright  days. 
Spray  occasionally  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion or  whale  oil  and  soap,  or  fumigate 
to  keep  down  mealy  bug,  their  worst 
enemy.  The  two  varieties  generally 
grown  are  Florida  and  Veitchii.  Veitchii 
IS  perhaps  the  best,  but  requires  a  higher 
temperature.  Florida  will  do  with  60° 
to  65°  at  night.  For  winter  flowering  it 
is  best  to  start  with  young  stock  every 
year.  JAS.  T.  Scott. 


PLAGUE  OFFI£LD  MICE  IN  FRANCE. 

A  part  of  the  district  surrounding  La 
Rochelle,  France,  prindpallv  the  southern 
section,  has  been  invaded  by  immense 
numbers  of  "campagnols,"  or  field  mice 
(Arvicola  agrcstis),  writes  U.  S.  Consul 
Jackson,  of  La  Rochelle,  to  the  depart- 
ment of  commence.  The  presence  of  this 
diminutive  pest  has  caused  serious  con- 
cern in  the  agricultural  districts,  for  the 
powers  of  destruction  possessed  by  one 
of  the  creatures  arc  tremendous.  It  not 
only  destroys  immense  (quantities  of 
living  vegetation  in  seeking  its  food, 
but  lays  away  an  ample  stock  for  winter 
consumption.  There  is  scarcely  a  living 
plant  within  its  reach  that  is  not  eaten 
or  destroyed  by  it.  It  has  been  calculated 
from  experiments  that  each  adult  field 
mouse  eats  from  two  thirds  of  an  ounce 
to  one  ounceof  living  plants  a  day,  which 
means  a  consumption  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  pounds  a  year.  According 
to  the  same  calculations,  if  we  consider 


the  loss  by  destruction  at  one-half  of  the 
quantity  consumed  we  have  a  loss  of 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  pounds  a  year 
for  each  little  field  mouse. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  local 
newspaper,  in  the  experiments  made 
duriuflr  the  month  of  February  last  in 
the  Department  of  the  Charente,  Mr. 
Chamberland,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
estimated  that  the  average  number  of 
field  mice  to  be  found  at  that  time  upon 
a  hectare  (2.47  acres)  was  1,350.  They 
consumed  annually  at  least  thirteen  and 
one-half  tons  of  vegetable  matter.  In 
1893,  in  the  region  of  Bar-sur* Seine, 
according  to  another  expert,  there  were 
more  than  10,000  field  mice  to  the  hectare. 
It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  anxiety 
among  the  farmers  is  justified.  Such  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  mice  as  would 
be  naturally  expected  would  permit  them 
to  eat  absolutely  every  bit  ot  living  v^e* 
tation  that  a  field  could  produce  during 
the  season. 

To  destroy  these  |>est8  people  formerly 
resorted  to  asphyxiation  by  filling  the 
burrows  with  smoke,  or  to  drowning  by 
pouring  water  into  them  or  to  sowing 
ppison  about  the  fields.  The  latter 
method,  though  the  most  efficient, 
proved  so  dangerous  to  domesticated 
animals  that  it  was  resorted  to  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  At  the  present  day 
another  method  is  used  wnidi  is  con- 
sidered much  more  efficacious— infection 
by  a  microbe  which  is  deadly  to  rats  and 
mice  only,  domesticated  animals  being 
immune  to  its  influence.  In  1893  Doctor 
Danysz,  ot  the  Pasteur  Institute,  while 
studying  the  habits  of  field  mice  in  the 
Department  of  Seine- et-Mame,  observed 
that  large  numbers  of  mice  died  appar- 
ently from  disease.  He  collected  virus 
from  sick  animals,  made  cultures,  and 
assured  himself  that  these  cultures 
absorbed  with  the  nourishment  produced 
the  disease  in  healthy  rats  and  mice. 
These  experiments  were  made  on  a  large 
area,  nearly  200  acres,  and  seemed  con- 
clusive to  the  experts.  This  method  of 
destruction  has  been  recently  commenced 


and  carried  out  systematically  on  a  sur- 
face of  2,800  acres,  and  has  proved  able 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
mice,  while  the  game,  fowl,  and  other 
animals  of  the  farm  were  in  no  instance 
affected. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  thdt  the  French 
parliament  appropriated  295,000  francs 
($50,935)  to  be  used  for  the  destruction 
of  the  mice.  The  vims,  which  is  furnished 
free  to  departments  and  townships,  is 
supplied  from  this  fund  and  is  sent  directly 
to  the  regions  affected.  The  virus  is  then 
distributed  and  mixed  with  four  times  its 
volume  of  slightly  salted  water.  In  this 
liquid  crushed  oats  are  soaked;  the  oats 
are  then  distributed  in  suitable  places 
near  the  burrows  in  such  a  way  as  to 
contaminate  as  manj  families  or  groups 
as  possible  at  onetime.  When  tms  has 
been  done,  ten  or  twelve  days  afterward 
wnat  is  estimated  at  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  the  mice  have  been  found  dead  in  the 
fields.  One  would  expect  from  these 
results  that  the  work  would  be  quickly 
done,  but  the  "campagnols"  are  gre&t 
travelers,  and  may  disappear  from  one 
locality  to.  reappear  suddenly  in  another, 
breeding  with  a  great  rapidity.  The 
work  has  been  going  on  for  some  months, 
but  there  are  reappearances  in  regions 
hitherto  unaffected,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  fight  will  continue  for  many 
more  weeks. 
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THE    BEST    ROSC    NOVBLTY. 

Dwarf 

Crimson  VaugHan's 

Ramblor  ^-*^»"" 


ORDERS    BOOKED    NOW. 


OembiiMitloii  No. 
1.  (JonUlnt  100 
bulbs,  four  oboiee 
colon;  sufficient  to 
plant  »  round  bed 

5  feet  in  diameter, 
planted  6  inches 
apart.  Price  our 
selection  Named 
Hyacinths,  listed 
on  paRe  2  of  our 
catalogue,  t7.60  by 
express,  at  pur- 
chaser's expense. 
If  filled  with 
Yaushan's  Fancy 
Bedding  Hyacinths 
listed  on  page  3  of 
our  catalogue,  S4.75 
by  express  at  buy- 
er's expense. 

OomMiwtloii  No. 

2;  ConUins  800 
bulbs;  sufQoient  to 
plant  a  square  bed 

6  feet  across  with 
8  colors,  planted  6 
Inches  apart  Price 
our  selection  of 
Named  Hyacinths 
as  listed  on  page  S 
of  our  catalogue, 
•14.00,   by  express 

at  buyer's  exuense.    If  filled  with  Vaughan's  Fancy  Bedding  Hyac.nths,  as  listed  on  page  Sol  our 
catalogue,  SO.OO,  at  buyer's  expense. 

Combination  No.  S.  Contains  60  bulbs;  sufficient  to  plant  a  bed  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  with 
one  solid  color  planted  6  inches  apart.  Price  our  selection  Named  Hyacinths,  customers'  selection  of 
color,  $4.80.    If  filled  with  Vaughan's  Fancy  Forcing  Hyacinths,  13.00  by  express  at  buyer's  expense. 

Complsts  Lins  of  DUTCH  and  FRENCH  Bulbs  Now  Roady.    CaUil08:us  Free. 


VAUGHAN'S 

84-86  RaoMph  St ,  CHICAGO. 


BTOBE, 

14  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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HOW  TO  EARN 

$20  TO  $60   EVERY  WEEK. 

This  is  an  advertisement  but  is  worthy  of 
your  careful  consideration,  as  it  is  a  bonafide 
offer  to  the  readers  of  Gardening  for 
their  services  this  winter— whole  or 
part  time. 

If  you  mean  business  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  to  the  Spaulding:  Company  and  get  their 

groposition.  Whether  you  are  experienced 
I  their  line  or  not  they  will  outfit  you  free 
and  instruct  you  fully  each  week,  so  that  you 
will  positively  make  as  much  as  stated  above, 
in  CASby  and  In  addition  thereto  will  receive 
many  premiums,  not  cheap,  trashy  thinc^ 
but  useful  and  valuable  articles  which  they 
send  their  salesmen  free,  from  time  to  time, 
by  way  of  appreciation  and  encouragement 
Working  for  them  is  not  like  representing 
an  ordinary  nursery  concern,  for  thev  are 
nurserymen  of  national  reputation  and  can 
be  depended  upon  to  fulnll  all  agreements 
with  salesmen  and  customers.  They  will 
make  life  easy  and  prosperous  for  you  if  you 
give  them  the  chance. 
Write  them  to-day  for  full  particulars. 


SPAULDING  NURSERY  k  ORCIARD  CO., 

SPAULDINO,  ILL. 

Am HBRST,  —  Mass,  Michael  Francis 
Aheam,  of  South  Pramineham,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  agricultural  college  in 
1904,  has  been  appointed  inatmctor  in 
florictdtare  and  curator  of  the  plant 
house  at  the  Kansas  State  college,  Man- 
hattan, Kan.  Mr.  Ahern  hat  made  a 
■pccialt7  oi  floricolture  during  his  course 
in  college,  and  has  had  much  practical 
experience  as  an  assistant  in  the  plant 
honaes. 


"Enreka" 

Weed   Killer. 


Saves  Weeding.  Keeps 
Paths,  etc,  clear  without 
disturbing  or  staining 
the  gravel. 

Soluble  Powder,  readily  mixed  and  applied. 
LarM  Sizt  Tin.  enough  for  100  square  yarde,  76  cit. 
etch.  Special  prioes  to  Cemeteries  and  buyers  in 
large  quantities.    Full  direotlons  with  each  tin. 

Vanghan's  Seed  Store, 

CHICAGOi  NEW  YORKi 

•4-S6  Randolph  St.  14B«retoySt. 


We 

Quarantee  our 

Bulbs  equal  to  the 

Best  imported,  and  tlie 

Prices — Well 

Our  Catalogue  tells  all 

about  them.    Free. 

S.  G.  HARRIS, 

Tarryfown,  N.  Y. 


WflEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv.  in  "Gardening." 


M  in  Fall 

NARCISSIS. 

Per  100  Per  lOOO 

Daffodils,  sia8:le  yellow $f  .CO     |9.00 

Dsffodilt,  double  yellow...^    1.00       9.00 

Pott's  Narcissus,  white 70       6.00 

FiM  Mixture,  single  sorts...     .80       7.00 

FLOWERINQ  TU  LI  PSo 

Gosiisriana,  immense  scarlet   1.50      14.00 
Darwin,  tU  colors,  Urge 1.70     16.00 

Miscellaneous  Bulbs. 

Campomtlls  Jonquiit 75  6.00 

Crocus,  all  colors  separate..     .35  3.00 

Snowdrops,  single 70  6.00 

Sciiia  Sibirica .90  8.00 

6iory  off  Snow  (Cbionodoxa)    .80  7.00 
Aii  oilier  bulbs  on  application. 

COVER  THE  NRE  BROUliD 

Paeliysandra  Termiiuills 

Will  grow  under  trees  or  in  dense  shade 

where   nothing  else  will   thrive.    Perfeotiy 

hardy  and  evergieen.    Grows  about  6  inches 

high.    Has  dense  growth  and  spreads  quiol^ly. 

Plants,  $2  por  Doz.i  $16  por  100. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL, 

41  West  24th  Street. 


Four  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  1,300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $1. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\» 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

» 

Wa  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books*  postpaid*  at  tho  prices  givon: 


GiNSBNG  (Kains).— At  the  present  time 
when  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  Yolume, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
-—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subfect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauliplowbr  and  Allied 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen)^— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Yeg;etables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbnino  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business,  llie  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Mombt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents. 

Thb  (jOLDpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
oest  Mivice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthbmum  Manual  (Smith) .— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profasely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
^The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffmy  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sucoesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUSe  CONBTRUCTION  (Taft).— It 

tells  the  whole  stoxy  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaail^^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  1X8 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  SOO  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  spedalist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
JMushroomb:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountiy  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (BigRle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  sfxaw- 
berries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  SS  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjg^,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b;^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fisumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  diflerent  soils,  how  to  ajpi>ly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Chilturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Gari«n  Stort  (l^waager).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasures  of  ^;ardening  in  the  most  £u- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  uMful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  ooun- 
ti7.    Price  $1.60. 

pRum  AND  pRurr  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downimr).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Plorioolturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Pariong  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBRB   AND   Pra- 

GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting sutiect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTiONART  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrs 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Danaj.^Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnolish  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  ffardeninR  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  cbwers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omamentaJ 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  n>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plani^Lorb  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (Bllacombe).    $3.60. 
*  Vbobtable  Gardbning  (Prof,  (jreeuyot 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Ambrican  Pruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o< 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veltchil,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greeimouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.%itaiai%«t%it%it 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


i  r#^^^^^;' 


Pansies 


Of  Ettonnont  Sfze  and  Magnlfloent  Colorings. 
Petals  an  rioh,  thick  and  ▼elvety;  perfeot  in  form 
and  subatanee.  No  irregular,  loose  flowers.  Blob 
red.  bronze  and  copper  colors,  with  delicate  rose 
and  pink  ahades.  Received  Wbrld's  Pair  medals 
Chlcafro  and  Omaha.  Best  Giant  mixture  In 
existence. 

7  PackeU*  350  Meds  only  a5  centr* 


1  pkt  (90  Meds)  Giant  Tellow. 


pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  White. 
1  pkt.  (BO  seeds)  Giant  copper. 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  Black. 
1  )kt  (:0  seeds)  Giant  Striped. 
1  pkt.  (to  seeds)  Giant  Paris. 
1  pkL  (60  seeds)  Giant  Deep  Blue. 

YauRhan's  **Gard0iiliio  for  1803"  is  sent  free  with 

everr  order.    It  deaeriDet  the  largest  variety 

of ''BEST  FLOWER  SEEDS  M  AMERICA.'' 

VAUQHAN'S  SEED  STORB* 

CHICARO; 84 Rmdolph  St.,  WEW  YORK;  14  Birctoy St, 

PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ 
WHEN  WRITING. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CLRIER  D.  SRIITH. 


••"^ 


ifll  s^^yw  iK9j%Li>'9r. 


CONTENTS. 

iHTBODUOnOK.  

Chattib  L— Histobt. 

OBAPnB  II.— Stock  Plabts.— Early  Propagation.— CJold   Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 

Stock.— Novelties  and  Scarce  varietiei. 
Ohaftbb  III.— PBOPAeanoB.— Catting  Bench.— Selection  of  Cattings.— Making  Cuttings.— Air 

and  Temperature.— Shading.- watering.— Sancer  System.— English  Method.— DiTUioni.- 

Potting  Outtingi. 

Chaftbb  ly.— Spbcimb'b  Plantb.— Soil.— Repotting.— Stopping.— Drainaga.—Final  Potting.- 
Watering—Staking.— Disbudding— Feeding. 

Chaptbb  v.— MI8CBLLAMBOU8  Plamtb.— Standards.- For  Market— Single.— Stemmed.— Mlnla- 
tuEe.— For  Gut  Flowers.— Grafted.-In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 

Chaftbb  VI.— Paokimo  Plaxts.— For  Ezpreis.- For  Mall.— For  Export. 

Okaftsb  VII.- Exhibitiob  BLOOMB.—Planting.-Flrming.— Tleing.— Watering.— Spraying.— 
Airing  —Shading.— ScaldlDg.-Top-dressing.-Benioylng  Stools.— Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid  MBnure.—Lime.—Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dls- 
budding.— English  Method.— Records. 

Chaftbb  VIII.— Exhibitiob  Blooms.— Grown  out-of-doors.- Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 
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Chaftbb  IX.— Comxbboial  FL0WBB8.—Feeding.—Buds.—Jifiarly.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 
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Chaftkb  XI.— DiBEABBa— Rust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 
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WE  AK  New  BOOUNG  ORDUS.    PIHCC  25  CENTS,  CASH  WITH 


The  Gardening  Company,  monov  building,  Chicago.      S 


.J 


Tiie  Colors  of  flowers  ir^'Sliir!?'::;  COLOR  CHAVT. 

Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  In  preparing  color  desoriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  hi  in 
this  country.    Mm,  16  CMli,  NtlpaM. 
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8-NEW-8 

CALIFORNIA 
SWEET  PEAS 


OF 

California  Origin 

AND 

A  new  WHITE  Nastirtlum 

Will  be  features  of  our  19<H 
Catalogue. 

VIUaNAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAOO: 

84-86  Randolph  8t 


NKW  YORK: 

14  Barclay  St. 


Orchids 

Orchid  Growtrt  and  ImpbrttrtT 


Our  Illustrated  and  Desorip- 
tive  Catalogue  of  Orchids  is 
now  ready  and  may  be  had 
upon  application. 


SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


Oomprislnff  soggeitions  for  oultiTation 
of  bortioultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  ipeoies  of  fmlts,  Teftetobles,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plant*  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  CSuiada.  together  with 
geographical  and  biograpnioai  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Pirpftssor  of  HorticuUure  in  Cornell 
University, 

Aatltted  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

Atiociatt  Editor. 

and  many  oiport  Cultivators  and  Botanltto. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMES. 

Cloth,  $20.     Balf  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  2800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


AMERICAN  nomST  COMPANY, 

^        324  Dearborn  St..  CMcaoa. 


In  Renewing  Your  Subscriptions  Send 
us  Names  and  Address  of  Friends  Inter- 
ested In  Horticulture  or  Floriculture. 


HITGHINGS  &  CO., 


Established 
1644. 


HITGHINGS' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

F«r  HOT^WATER 
or  Steam. 

HOT'WATER  RADIATION: 

From  4,200  squire  feet  and 

up. 

STEAM  RADIATION: 

From  2500  square  feet  and 
up. 

Send  four  cents  for  ;  Illus- 
trated Cita]og:ue. 

233  Mercer  St ,  Niw  York. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


FOR  SALE  AT  a  bargain 

This  beautiful  place  of  three  acres  of  land,  two  miles  from 
center  of  a  Wisconsin  city  of  2,500  inhabitants;  electric  cars 
pass  the  place.     The  land  alone  is  worth  the  price  asked. 

C.  B.  WHITNALL9  care  Citizens  Trust  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1904, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  I, 
'04,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,   j^^^^^^^^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBA5B  MENTION  QARDBNINQ  WHEN  WRITING. 
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VIBW    IN    RB8IDBNCB    GROUNDS    OP    C.    C.    HITCHCOCK,    8PRINGP1BLD,     MASS. 


HOME  Ain>  KUNIdPAL  IMPROVfinENT. 

FROM  A  HORTICULTURAL  STANDPOINT. 

Apaper  by  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  of  Bofton, 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  St.  Louis,  Ang.  18: 

Lrookinff  at  Central  park,  New  York,  as 
it  is  to-vay,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  first  steps  to  con- 
demn the  land  for  park  purposes  were 
taken  in  1853,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  immense  advan- 
tage that  has  accmed  to  the  city  in  the 
short  space  ot  fifty-one  years,  and  with 
the  truth  that  horticultttre  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  civic  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1882  the  New  York  Park  Associa- 
tion (formed  becansc  of  the  apathy  of 
New  York  in  a  work  of  such  importance) 
appointed  a  committee  to  enaeavor  to 
secure  an  extension  of  New  York's  park 
area.  This  committee  published  a  report 
showing  the  immense  pecuniary  returns 
to  the  dty  in  twenty-five  years  by  the 
construction  of  Central  park.  To  quote 
rom  the  report:  % 


The  ooit  of  the  land  taken  for  the  Central  park 
waa  16,000,881.  to  which  muit  be  added  10.878,844 
for  ooni»tPuotlon  86.500,  00  for  maintenance  and 
110.7^3,085  for  twenty  flye  years'  interest  on  the 
park  asuessmenv  and  improTement  b'^>Dds,  mak- 
ing a  total  cost  of  $«8,m,150.  Large  as  this 
amount  appears  and  undoubted!/  is  it  isoom- 
parativelv  in  significant  in  view  of  the  enormous 
Deneflt  wnioh  esulted  financially  to  the  city  from 
the  improvement.  The  amount  collected  in 
twenty- five  years  on  the  property  of  the  three 
wards  named  (the  wards  contiguous  to  Central 
parli)  over  and  above  the  ordinary  increase  on 
the  tax  value  of  real  estate  in  the  rest  of  the  city 
was  866.000.0(  0,  or  about  |il  ,000,000  more  than  the 
aggrep^ate  expense  attending  and  folk  wing  the 
establishment  of  the  park  up  to  the  present  jear. 
Resarding  the  whole  transaction  in  tbe  liirht  of  a 
real  estate  speculation  alone  the  city  has  821,000,- 
000  in  cash  over  and  above  the  ouilav  and  ac- 
quired In  addition  thereto  land  valued  at  88(.0,- 
000.000. 

The  above  statement  shows  the  in- 
fluence Central  park  had  on  the  value  of 
contiguous  property  up  to  1881.  The 
enormous  value  of  the  same  property  at 
the  present  day,  in  comparison  with' real 
estate  farther  removed  from  Central 
park,  shows  the  continued  influence  of 
public  parks  on  the  value  of  adjoining 
property. 

Quoting  again  from  the  New  York  Park 


Association  report,  "The  case  of  Chicago 
presents  still  stronger  and  more  con- 
clusive testimonv.  In  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Park  Associa- 
tion, W.  H.  Harmon,  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Park  Department,  responds  as 
follows  to  a  question  as  to  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  parks  upon  the  value  of 
adjacent  land:  'The  immediate  effect  was 
to  double  and  quadruple  propertv.' " 

That  the  establishment  of  park  areas 
has  invariably  enhanced  the  real  estate 
value  of  contiguous  property  has  been 
the  experience  also  ot  other  cities.  The 
commissioners  of  the  Boston  Park  De- 
partment, in  their  report  for  the  year 
1896,  page  63,  referring  to  the  increased 
value  ot  lands  surrounding  park  areas, 
say: 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  public  p<«rk8  on 
the  neighbor  ng  real  estate  no  recent  Qtxuroa  have 
been  made.  In  180^  the  board  published  a  state- 
ment of  tbe  increase  In  value  of  the  Back  Bay 
lands  since  the  establishment  of  the  park.  Bv 
this  table  it  will  be  found  that  the  land  aloue  was 
trebled  in  value  in  thirteen  years,  whil-i  the  valua- 
tion of  land  in  the  r«»8t  of  the  city  during  the  same 
period  increased  only  eighteen  per  cent.  The  in- 
creased taxes  on  this  land,  without  including  the 
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bvUdlnfS  enoled.  asgregated  over  IS,( 
■um  more  than  saffloient  to  pay  the  enti 
the  impro?«ineDt  at  Utat  tune.     The  i 


!,000.000^-a 
)  entire  oott  of 
-_.  improTement  at  Utat  tune.  The  Inoreas*  d 
taxes  on  new  buildings  erected  on  these  lands 
yielded  $1,600,000  more  of  reyenoe.  W  hile  the  in- 
crease la  the  value  of  the  lands  adjoining  other 
parks  ot  the  oity  has  ootshovrn  a  like  phenomenal 
growth,  present  indications  point  to  a  largely  in- 
creased rv venue  >rom  this  cause  in  the  future, 
which  may  Justify  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
earliest  report  01  the  board  that  the  establish* 
ment  of  public  parks  will  have  the  tendency  to 
lessen  the  rate  of  taxation  instead  of  increasing 
it.  The  cost  of  the  land  Uken  for  the  Back  B«y 
Fens  averaged  about  IS  cents  per  foot-  the  cost 
of  improving  the  site  brings  the  piekont  cost  of 


the  land  uu  so  bS  cents  per  square  foot,  while  the 

;rowth  of 
of  it  inu 
rkland  a' 

iDtove 
amount,  or  a  total  of  15  cents  per  foot;  which 


adjoining  land  is  selling  at  A  to  16  per  fo  t.  al< 
'i  the  grotvth  of  the  city  has  notyt 

ud 

n  pai 
foot  and  the  cost  of  Imptovemeni  about  an  equal 


though  the  grotvth  of  the  city  has  noCyet  brought 
very  much  of  it  into  the  market  The  oosiof 
Prankun  park  land  averaged  about  7  cents  per 


is  a    moderate  valtiation   for  this  magniflcent 

Rroperty,  where  land  adjoining  will  bring  from 
0  cents  to  II  per  foot.    The  same  result  is  shown 


in  the  case  of  the  whole  park  system,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  which  tordttV  is  only  0  cents  per  foot 
for  the  land  and  about  8  cents  per  foot  for  im- 


provements. 

This  experience,  which  was  common  to 
all  cities  in  which  parks  had  been  con- 
stmcted,  accentnated  the  park  move- 
ment until  we  find  that  up  to  the  year 
1901  (according  to  the  report  of  the  park 
census  committee  of  the  Park  and  Out- 
Door  Art  Association)  there  were  pur- 
chased* or  otherwise  acquired  and  dedi- 
cated to  public  use,  approximately  75»- 
000  acres  ot  land  apart  from  United 
States  ffOYemmentreseryations  and  that 
approximatelj  there  are  being  spent  an- 
nually in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
United  States  $11,000,000  for  park  im- 
proTcment  and  maintenance. 

Various  motives  have  goyemed  the 
promoters  of  the  i>ark  moyement,  but 
the  preyailing  motiye  was  primarily  to 
introdtioe  rural  landscapes  into  cities  and 
towns.  When  cities  were  not  so  large  or 
so  densely  poptdated  they  were  more 
rural  in  character  and  satisfied  public  re- 
quirements in  this  respect;  but  as  popu- 
lation increased  the  yillas  and  cottages, 
with  their  accompanying  grounds  and 
gardens,  gaye  place  to  bricks  and  mortar 
piled  up  in  closely  built  blocks  and  the 
woods  and  fields,  so  eagerly  yearned  for 
by  the  city  dwellers,  Mcame  more  and 
more  remote  with  each  year.  The  park 
moyement,  therefore  was  bom  of  neces- 
sity; the  physical  well-being,  comfort  and 
health  of  the  public  demanded  that  open 
spaces  should  be  provided  convenient 
for  public  use. 

Horticulttire,  too,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  street  adornment. 
Imagine  the  efiect  of  the  removal  of  the 
trees  from  an  old  fashioned  village  street. 
How  unpicturesque  would  become  the 
irregularly  placed  houses!  How  uninvit- 
ing and  inhosfntable  would  be  the  home 
yard  without  the  old-fashioned  flowers 
bordering  the  walk  or  without  the  vines 
over  the  porch  door  and  the  overhanging 
branches  of  the  shade  trees  nearby!  The 
early  settlers  in  the  eastern  states  recog- 
nised this  fact,  and  invariably,  after  fin- 
ishing the  building  of  their  homes,  no 
matter  how  unpretentious  the  houses 
were,  planted  trees  in  the  street  or  road 
in  front,  and,  if  means  allowed,  extended 
the  planting  to  the  boundaries  of  their 
estates.  To  these  early  settlers  the  way- 
farer of  the  present  day  is  indebted  for 
the  grand  old  elms  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Bngland  towns  and  villages. 
Ancient  clumps  of  the  common  lilac, 
eglantine  or  bouncing  bet,  planted  by 
the  same  hands,  add  an  interest  to  many 
an  old  homestead. 

The  desirability  of  tree  planting  in 
street*  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  civic 
duties.  Nothing  impresses  the  visitor  in 
a  city  more  than  the  air  of  comfort  ap- 


Sarent  in  well  planted  streets.  It  matters 
ttle  how  imposing  or  ambitious  the 
architecture  on  a  street  may  be,  unless 
its  lines  are  softened  by  the  foliage  of 
trees  and  vines,  it  seems  devoid  of  artistic 
taste  and  is  barren  and  inhospitable  to 
the  eye.  On  the  contrary  a  street  may  be 
humble  in  its  architectural  pretentions, 
yet,  if  clothed  with  foliage  every  dwell- 
ing seems  framed  in  contentment  and 
restftd  peace. 

Trees,  also,  ameliorate  the  heated  con- 
ditions of  summer  temperature  not  only 
by  a  grateful  shade  they  afiord  the  city 
dweller,  but  also  by  the  large  amount  of 
moisture  they  draw  from  the  ground  and 
eyai>orate  into  the  atmosphere.  They 
are  also  good  sanitary  agents.  They 
absorb  stagnant  water  through  their 
roots  and  exhale  from  their  leaves  life- 
giving  oxygen.  The  value  of  trees  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view  is  illustrated  by 
the  action  of  the  New  York  Medical  So- 
ciety, which  passed  the  resolution,  *That 
one  of  the  most  efiective  means  for 
mitigating  the  intense  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer months  and  diminishing  the  death 
rate  among  children  is  the  cultivation  of 
an  adequate  number  of  trees    in    the 


Theodore  Wirth. 

(Well  known  park  superintendent  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  leaving  home  on  European  trip.) 


streets.''  This  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  the  bill  presented  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York  asking  that  the 
street  trees  ol  New  York  be  placed  in  the 
care  •  of  the  >  park  commissioners  was 
drawn  by  a  physician,  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  health,  and  was  intro- 
duced merely  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

Trees,  too,  have  an  educational  value, 
not  only  as  object  lessons,  but  also  by  in- 
stilling into  the  youthful  mind  an  early 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature.  For  the 
great  majority  of  city  dwellers  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives  the  street 
trees  are  the  only  bits  ol  sylvan  beauty 
available  for  them  to  enioy;  the  parks,  or 
the  country,  usually  are  not  convenient 
for  a  visit  oftener  than  once  a  week  at 
most. 

For  these  reasons,  beneficial  as  are 
parks  for  the  people,  it  would  seem  to 
be  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  dwellers  in  large  cities  and 
towns  were  it  imposed  as  a  civic  obliga- 
tion that,  wherever  possible,  streets 
should  be  planted  with  trees  and  their 
maintenance  provided  for;  and,  further, 
that  in  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  a 


suitable  space  be  set  apart  for  the  growth 
of  trees.  The  question  of  cost  of  oeauti- 
fjing  the  streets  is  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  benefits  gained.  Trees 
are  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  hardi- 
hood, as  is  evident  in  the  streets  of  our 
'  cities.  Year  after  year  they  put  forth 
theii*  leaves  in  spite  of  the  gnawing  of 
horses,  the  rava^s  of  insects  and  the 
mutilation  of  their  roots  and  branches. 
Their  wants  are  simple  and  can  be  inex- 
pensively satisfied. 

Bven  from  a  financial  point  of  view  the 
systematic  planting  and  care  of  trees  in 
city  streets  would  prove  a  paying  invest- 
ment. New  comers  are  not  attracted  to 
a  city  by  sarish,  shadeless  streets  any 
more  than  tney  are  by  dirty  or  i>oorly 
paved  streets,  unsanitary  conditions  or 
any  other  form  of  slovenly  civic  house- 
keeping. 

Within  the  past  few  years  various  me- 
thods have  been  emi)loyed  to  induce 
street  planting.  Societies  and  clubs,  by 
example  and  advice,  have  done  much 
good.  In  a  few  cities  the  work  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  government.  No- 
where, however,  has  the  importance  of 
the  subject  been  thoroughly  grasped,  ex- 
cept, probably,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, where  a  systematic  plan  of  street 
planting  was  adopted  about  thirty  years 
ago  and  the  restdt  for  good  is  very  ap- ' 
parent  to-day. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  work  of  this 
kind  should  not  be  left  in  its  execution  to 
the  fancy  of  the  individual  resident.  The 
average  citizen  usually  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  tree  planting  culture  or  the 
kinds  of  trees  that  should  be  used.  The 
result  in  a  street  planted  by  individual 
effort  being,  as  Professor  Waugh,  of 
Amherst  College,  aptly  puts  it,  like  two 
rows  of  odd  buttons  down  the  front  of  a 
frock  coat. 

The  requirements  for  properly  planting 
a  street  are,  the  furnishing  of  proper  con- 
ditions in  soil  and  location  for  growth, 
harmony  in  efiect  and  the  providing  ot 
means  for  doing  the  work  and  for  subse- 
quent care.  These  requirements  could  be 
most  efficientljr  controlled  by  the  central 
government,  aided  by  competent  execu- 
tive officers. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  an  interest 
is  developing  in  the  planting  of  school 
house  grounds.  In  the  town  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  beautiful  effects  have  been 
produced  by  the  planting  of  masses  of 
shrubbery  against  the  boundary  fences  of 
the  school  yards  and  at  the  fronts  of 
buildings,  the  open  spaces  being  turfed. 
Trees  have  also  been  planted  to  shade 
.the  sidewalks  and  creepers  planted 
against  the  Walls  of  the  school  buildings. 
Due  regard  has  been  paid  also  to  space 
for  playground  requirements.  The  city 
of  Boston  also  during  the  past  season 
has  planted  trees  and  shrubbery  in  the 
grounds  of  seven  of  its  new  schools. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  uninviting 
exteriors  of  the  generality  ol  the  old 
school  building.  Pupils  of  the  schools 
so  adorned  cannot  but  be  benefited  t^ 
the  influence  of  nature  so  attractively 
and  constantly  set  before  their  eyes. 
Now  that  nature  studies  have  become  a 
part  of  the  currictdum  of  almost  every 
school  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  the  school  grounds  gives  ma- 
terial close  at  hand  for  practicS  demon- 
strations and  for  identification  and 
botanical  study;  but  pre-eminently  call- 
ing in  the  aid  of  hortictdture  makes  the 
school  house  and  grounds  homelike  and 
attractive,  awakening  in  the  children  an 
interest  in  nature  at  a  time  when  the 
mind  is  receptive  of  artistic  influences. 
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Realizing  the  importance  of  borticnl- 
tnre  in  its  relation  to  the  education  of 
children  the  Civic  League  of  Boston  three 
years  ago  appointed  a  committee  to  et- 
tabUsh  school  gardens.  The  work  has 
proTcd  interestmg  and  successful,  the 
children  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in 
the  care  of  their  plots. 

Horticulture  should  have  an  important 
part  in  the  home  life.  In  England  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  is  almost  universal 


^our  acres.  Many  of  these  playgrounds 
contain  comers  for  children  where  ap- 
paratus is  provided  for  their  use  and 
where  female  teachers  are  in  charse.  In 
one  of  the  playgrounds  the  Civic  League 
has  introduced  childrens'  gardens  with 
great  success.  The  gardens  are  on  the 
tree  border  which  surrounds  two  sides 
of  the  playground  and  are  fenced  ofi 
from  the  general  playground  and  flying 
balls  by  high  woven  wire  fencing.  A  low 
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among  the  cottagers.  Little  unkempt  or 
waste  land  is  found  there  arouna  the 
homes  of  the  working  people.  Vegetables, 
flowers  and  shrubs  are  planted  and  the 
workman  hurries  from  his  daily  employ- 
ment to  his  labor  of  love,  the  garden. 
Houses  are  often  embowered  in  roses  or 
other  climbing  plants,  which  contribute 
greatly  to  the  charming  efiect  of  English 
villages  so  often  notea  by  travelers.  It 
is  to  be  reji^tted  that  such  enthusiasm 
in  the  cultivation  of  home  gardens  does 
not  obtain  here.  The  work  of  improve- 
ment associations  and  kindred  societies, 
however,  is  doin^  much  to  arouse  inter- 
est in  this  direction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
erery  occnpsuat  of  a  house  will  plant  and 
beautify  the  grounds.  There  is  no  home 
so  humble  but  can  be  made  more  cheer- 
ful by  the  cultivation  of  a  ie w  plants.  A 
window-box  of  nasturtiums,  if  nothing 
else,  on  the  outside  has  its  influence  for 
good  on  the  dweller  in  the  tenement.  No- 
where do  flowers  grow  so  near  the  heart 
as  at  home,  and  how  many  men  and 
women  carry  with  them  through  life  the 
refining  influences  of  the  flowers  which 
in  their  youth  beautified  the  home  gar- 
den! 

A  natural  step  following  the  establish- 
ment of  parks  m  cities  was  the  setting 
apart  of  {^ayground  areas.  While  play- 
grounds were  to  be  found  in  most  ot  the 
laige  parks,  it  was  found  that  in  parks 
of  small  sixe  ornamental  planting  and 
ball  playing  did  not  consort  well  to- 
gether. Laige  parks  were  few  and  far 
between.  The  ffrowth  ot  the  city  covered 
year  by  year  the  vacant  ground  hitherto 
available  tor  play.  It  became,  therefore, 
neceManr  that  playgrounds  should  be 
provided  for  boys  and  young  men.  In 
the  last  few  years  this  movement  has 
been  very  active.  Boston,  outside  of  its 
laiger  parks,  has  twenty- one  play- 
grounds in  use  under  the  control  of  the 
park  department.  These  playgrounds 
range  from  one-half  of  an  acre  to  seventy- 


fence  is  on  the  street  side.  The  gardens 
are  about  eight  feet  by  three  reet  and 
number  about  200.  Great  interest  is 
manifested  by  the  children  in  their  little 
plots,  and  large  quantities  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  are  raised  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  by  the  little  gardeners,  who 
are  proud  to  be  fible  to  take  home  sub- 
stantial evidences  of  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry. As  an  instance  of  the  success  of 
the  scheme  it  may  be  mentioned  that  880 
ears  of  sweet  com  have  been  gathered  to 
date  this  season.  This  playground  is  in 
a  thickly  populated  district  which  the 
police  department  maintains  has  been 
much  benefited  by  its  establishment.  So 
far  as  practicable,  without  interfering 
with  their  use  for  play,  all  Boston's 
play^ou  ids  are  ornamented  with  trees, 
and  in  some  cases,  with  shrubbery.  One 
of  Cambridge's  largest  playgrounds  is 


beautifully    bordered    with   masses    of 
trees  and  shrubbery. 

Thus  we  see  that  horticulture  occupies 
an  important  position  in  city  and  home 
life.  Its  possioilities  of  larger  adapta^ 
tion  and  development  are  very  great  in 
its  relation  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
general  well-being  of  the  people,  especi- 
ally, as  said  before,  in  its  application  to 
street  adornment,  and  no  more  import- 
ant field  of  labor  can  be  found  for  this 
society  than  to  use  its  influence  energetic- 
ally for  the  provision  for  trees  in  the 
streets  and  waysides.  This  work  \%  en- 
tirely within  the  scope  of  the  society's 
aims.  It  is  one  covenns"  the  interests  of 
humanity  in  general  and  is  well  worthy 
of  the  best  efforts  of  the  society  towards 
its  accomplishment. 

FRENCH  CANNAS  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

There  are  a  half-dozen  collections  ot 
cannas  on  the  grounds  of  the  French 
pavilion  that  have  much  merit,  although^ 
as  they  contain  but  one  plant  of  a  vari- 
ety, the  ffeneral  efl'.*ct  produced  is  not 
very  marked  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
hibits of  several  American  firms,  a  num- 
ber of  which  have  from  5,000  to  30,000 
cannas  each. 

The  French  cannas  in  some  respects  are 
superior  to  most  of  the  recent  American 
seedlings.  This  superiority  is  mainly 
along  two  lines,  and  these  are  the  very 
important  ones  of  sise  and  texture  of  tble 
petals.  While  comparatively  few  would 
be  strictly  called  orchid-flowered  there  is 
a  noticeable  difference  in  the  width  of  the 
petals,  and  when  the  thickness  and  tex- 
ture are  compared  with  those  of  most 
American  varieties  it  results  decidedly  in 
favor  of  many  of  the  better  French 
cannas. 

Among  the  French  exhibitors  of  cannas 
are  Louis  Ferard,  Paris,  who  shows 
fortv  two  varieties.  The  plants  are  vig- 
orous and  healthy,  and  besides  beiuR  of 
good  colors  the  flowers  are  developed  to 
a  marked  degree  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned above. 

Billiard  &  Barre,  of  Fontenay,  also 
have  a  fine  collection  of  eighty  varieties, 
many  of  which  are  well  developed  along 
the  lines  mentioned,  and  Cayeux  & 
Leclerc,  Paris,  exhibit  120  varieties.  Vil- 
morin-Andrieux  &  Company,  Paris,, also 
show  a  collection  of  120  varieties  of 
large-flowered  cannas,  but  these  are  out 
of  competition  owin^  to  a  member  of  the 
firm  being  upon  the  jury. 
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Hardy  Fruits. 


DWARF  FRUn  TREES. 

Those  who  have  visited  Btiropean  gar- 
dens haye  noticed  how  cxtensirely  dwarf 
fruit  trees  are  used  either  as  standards  or 
trained  on  the  garden  walls.  Gardeners 
of  European  extraction  will  also  remem- 
ber espccialljr  of  their  apprenticeship 
dajrs  the  trials  incident  to  the  proper 
training  of  the  wall  fruit  trees  according 
to  the  cultured  taste  of  the  gardener  in 
charge.  In  America  one  does  not  often 
seed  wart  fruit  trees,  seeminffly  because 
they  are  unlikely  to  become  ofmuch  com- 
mercial Talue.  However  for  pounds  of 
limited  extent,  or  where  a  choice  variety 
of  fruit  in  limited  quantity  is  desired 
they  would  appear  to  fulfill  requirements. 
Another  leature  to  commend  them  is  the 
fact  of  their  early  bearing;  one  has  not  to 
wait  from  five  to  ten  years  to  realize 
returns.  The  apple  tree  illustrated  bear- 
ing three  fine  apples  had  not  been  planted 
six  months  when  photographed.  This 
jrear  the  same  and  similar  trees  are  bear- 
ing considerably  more. 

Not  only  apples  but  pears,  cherries, 
peaches  and  plums  are  grown  on  dwarf 
stocks  and  varieties  suitable  for  indoor 
fordn^  are  td  be  found  among  them. 
The  diflferent  styles  of  European  trained 
trees  may  be  procured,  such  as  the  fan 
trained  and  horizontal  for  wall  purposes, 
the  standards,  cordons  and  horizontal 
cordons  for  outside  work.  A  pretty  and 
useful  edging  for  sarden  purposes  would 
be  the  horizontal  cordon  as  seen  in  the 
illustration,  a  wire  a  foot  from  the 
^ound  proving  successful  to  keep  them 
injplace. 

The  cultural  requirements  are  similar 
as  regards  cultivation,  cover  crops,  etc  , 
to  the  ordinary  orchard  stock.  How- 
ever, the  summer  pruning  necessary  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  fruit  spurs 
will  consist  of  shortening  back  to  within 
two  or  three  buds  of  the  base,  allowing 
onlj  the  terminal  f^owth  to  develop 
which  serves  to  utilize  the  flow  of  sap. 
The  winter  pruning  will  consist  of  remov- 
ing weak  brai^ches  which  may  interfere 
wnh  the  symmetry  of  the  tree  and  short- 


ening back  the  terminal  growths.  The 
varieties  which  so  far  excess  in  bearing 
or  healthfnlness  are  in  apples  Bismarck, 
Grand  Alexandre,  Reinette  du  Canada; 
in  plums,  Coe's  Violet  and  Golden  Drop, 

§ueen  Victoria,  Tragedie;  in  peaches, 
arly  Rivers,  Sea  Eagle,  etc. 
The  illustrations  represent  portions  of 
the  one-half  acre  garden  of  dwarf  fruit 
trees  at  the  Massachusttts  Agricultural 
College.  Professor  Waugh  has  here  grow- 
ing several  hundred  trees  in  man^y  varie- 
ties of  the  best  European  kinds  m  order 
to  test  their  hardiness  and  adaptability 
in  this  latitude.  While  the  idea  of  grow- 
ing dwarf  fruits  is  not  new,  the  number 
and  variety  of  trees  employed  is  making 
the  result  of  this  experiment  of  wide 
interest  to  gardeners. 

^  Francis  Canning. 


BEST  LONG  ISLAND  FRUITS. 

Ed.  Gardbning:— Kindly  tell  me  what 
varieties  of  European  peaches,  plums  and 
pears  are  best  grown  on  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  P.  H. 

Peaches.— Chair's  Choice,  Lady  Ingold, 
Crawford's  Late,  Champion,  White  Rosie, 
Old  Mixon,  Early  York  and  Blberta  are 
considered  among  our  best  peaches  by 
fruitgrowers. 

Plums —European  sweet  plums  are 
usuallv  a  failure  on  account  of  the 
curculio,  while  the  Japan  plums,  Abund- 
ance, BurbankySatsuma,  October  Purple, 
etc.,  do  fairly. 

Pears.  —  Bartlett,  Clapp's  Favorite, 
Manning's  Elizabeth,  Beurre  Bosc,  and 
Bousso(^  are  favorites.  H. 


AMERICAN  APPLES  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  customs  administration 
has  issued  a  letter  of  administration, 
dated  June  20, 1904,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance,  writes  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  consul  general  at  Marseille, 
France,  to  the  department  of  commerce: 
"You  have  been  good  enough  to  inform 
me  that  the  San  Jose  scale  has  attacked 
the  fruit  trees  of'^  America,  and  that  the 
importation  of  apples  from  America 
involves  danger  to  tne  French  orchards. 
You  express,  in  consequence,  the  desire 


that  the  custom-house  agents  receive 
orders  to  examine  with  special  attention 
the  arrivals  of  this  fruit,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  this  insect  into  France. 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  reminding  our  agents  this  dav  of  the 
dispositions  of  artide  2  of  the  decree  of 
November  30, 1898,  which  prohibit  the 
entry  into  France  of  fresh  fruits,  and  of 
the  debris  of  fresh  fruits,  likewise  mate- 
rial employed  in  their  packing  and  trans- 
portation, when  the  presence  of  the  insect 
has  been  established  in  the  shipments. 
Shipments  will  be  the  object  of  a  minute 
examination,  proceeded  with  in  conform- 
ity with  instructions  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  edited  by  M.  Girard  upon  the 
San  Jose  scale." 


AMERICAN  PRUNES  IN  EUROPE. 

The  Hungarian  official  pomolo^al 
organ  states  in  its  latest  number  that 
the  enormous  supply  and  peculiar  soft 
condition  of  American  prunes  in  Europe 
has  awakened  a  lively  interest  every- 
where of  late. 

This  organ  states  that  an  examination 
of  su^  prunes  was  made  in  Germany, 
and  that  they  were  declared  to  be  soaked 
with  a  fluid  containing  from  ten  •  to 
twelve  per  cent  of  glycerin  to  artificildly 
increase  their  size  and  weight.  I'he 
organ  quoted  goes  on  to  warn  Huaganan 
buyers  against  all  American  preserved 
fruits  and  against  all  American  fruit 
merchants  **prodt  seeking  and  officious." 
It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that 
there  is  a  market  even  in  Hungary  for 
American  prunes,  and  that  each  ship- 
ment should  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  purity  from  some  chamber  of 
commerce  or  board  of  health,  and  so  well 
packed  as  to  prevent  repacking  by  mid- 
dlemen in  Europe. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


DWARF  APPLE   TREES   TRAINED   TO    HORIZONTAL   CORDON. 


ROLLER  WORM  DEFIES  HYDROCTANIC 
ACID  GAS  TREATlfENT. 

Ed.  6ARDBNiNG:^We  have  been  trou- 
bled in  two  chrysanthemum  houses 
with  roller  worms  on  the  plants;  these 
two  houses  failed  of  being  completely 
emptied  before  planting,  so  that  they  did 
not  underffo  their  usu£U  fumigation  with 
burnt  sulphur.  Finding  hand-picking 
slow  and  laborious  we  dedded  to  try  to 
kill  the  roller  with  hydrocyanic  acid.  We 

fot  down  our  technical  books.  Professor 
roop's  latest  bulletin,  consulted  our 
chemistry,  also  our  druggist,  and  made 
all  arrangements  to  fill  the  houses  with 

gas  at  night  after  all  the  employes  had 
ft.  At  the  last  moment,  af^er  looking 
over  the  plump  buds  and  grand  foliage, 
we  weakened  and  decided  to  try  our  first 
large  experiment  on  a  house  of  benched 
roses,  into  which  a  few  pot  plants  of 
chrysanthemums  should  be  brought. 

We  had  the  stone  jars  arranged  along 
the  walk,  and  first  combined  the  sul- 
phuric add  with  the  water.  The  little 
packages  of  potassium  cyanide  were  tied 
to  weights  on  fine  wires  and  dropped 
into  the  stone  jars  firom  the  outside  of 
the  house,  which  had  been  made  quite 
airtight.  The  house  was  allowed  to  re- 
main dosed  for  a  full  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  the  next  morning  we  anxiously 
investigated  for  results. 

We  found  the  black  aphis  just  as  dead 
as  if  we  had  fumigated  with  tobacco,  the 
green  aphis  a  little  more  so,  but  the  roller 
worms  were  gayly  gambolling  about 
thdr  gauzy  tents,  not  a  soul  of  them  in- 
jured to  ail  appearance.  The  chrysanthe- 
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mums  and  a  few  large  plants  of  Aloysia 
dtriodora  had  their  soft  tips  burned,  and 
the  tender  growths  of  onlj  those 
roses  exposed  to  the  direct  fames  of  the 
gas  were  scorched.  The  gas  was  tyi- 
dentlj  strong  enough  to  injure  stock,  but 
was  not  strong  enough  eren  to  touch  the 
roller  worm. 

This  is  not  wiitten  to  criticise  the  for- 
mula given,  but  we  would  like  our  ex- 
periment to  go  as  a  contribution  to  the 
science  of  bug-killing,  which  needs  to  be 
elaborated  into  an  art  of  exact  propor- 
tions .  upon  which  the  floriculturist  can 
positi^eiT  rely,  for  if  once  destructive  in- 
sects ana,  with  them,  noxious  fungi  could 
be  reached  by  exact  means  and  with  posi- 
tive results,  the  liie  of  the  florist 
would  be  rendered  almost  free  from 
some  of  its^  most  exasperating  worries. 
Bxperiraentin^  with  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
rather  expensive  in  its  first  cost,  but 
would  prove  extremely  economical  it  it 
would  ozily  rid  a  house  of  all  insect  life 
with  once  generating  the  gas. 

We  had  tried  an  experiment  of  this  sort 
once  before  in  a  very  small  way  b^  using 
a  box  with  a  variety  of  plants  in  it«  but 
it  also  was  a  failure,  as  neafly  aQ  the 
tender  plants  were  more  or  less  injured. 
We  would  very  much  like  to  hear  from 
members  of  the  trade  or  the  gentlemen  of 
the  experiment  stations  in  regard  to  the 
iise  of  this  gas  as  an  insecticide,  for  we 
should  very  much  like  to  be  able  to  use  it 
if  it  is  practicable,  and  it  certainly  seems 
to  be  in  some  hands,  though  not,  thus 
far,  in  our  own.  B.  G.  Hill. 


mSECTS  mFBSTING  CHRTSANTHEMUHS. 

Bd.  GASDBNiNi^:— I  endo^  under  sep- 
arate cover  a  lew  chrysanthemum  leaves, 
with  ah  insect  on  them  new  to  me  ana 
very  destrtictive.  What  is  it  and  what 
can  I  do  to  eradicate  it?  I  have  been 
cutting  and  burning  the  infested  plants. 

B.  B.  S. 

The  insect  is  the  chrysanthemum  lace 
hug  (CorythucamarmorataUhler).  The 
species  was  described  from  North  Caro- 
lina in  1878,  but  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  published  in  regard  to  its  habits 
until  twenty  vears  later,  when  record  was 
made  of  its  aepredating  on  chrysanthe^ 
mums  in  Alabama  a  year  earlier.  In  1903 
the  insect  again  attracted  attention  at 
Coeymans,  N.  Y.  It  is  evident  that  this 
insect  is  destined  to  become  a  pest  and  an 
important  enemy  ot  chrysanthemum  in 
the  coarse  of  time.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  is  native,  that  its  distribution  is 
rather  wide  and  that  the  chrysanthemum 
18  its  preferred,  as  it  is  its  only  known 
food  plant.  Prom  experiments  carried 
on  at  the  office  of  the  New  York  atate 
entomologist  it  has  been  learned  that  the 
life  cycle  is  extremely  rapid,  although  the 
exact  duration  has  not  been  observed, 
possibly  three  to  four  weeks,  according 
to  the  atmospheric  conditions. 

For  the, benefit  of  florists  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this  insect  it  should  be 
stated  that  it  is  a  smaU  species  of  plant 
bug  measuring  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length ,  with  narrow  body  but  broad 
wings  and  wing-like  expansions  on  the 
thorax.  When  viewed  under  a  magnifier 
it  is  seen  to  be  a  most  beautiful  creature, 
as  are  other  species  of  this  group,  the 
tingitidae,  charmingly  described  by  the 
Comstocks:  "Dainty  as  fairy  brides  are 
these  tiny  lace-draped  insects.  One  glance 
atthe^ne  white  meshes  that  cover  the 
winp[s  and  sinned  thorax  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  insects, 
for  tlMse  are  the  only  ones  that  are 
dothed  from  head  to  foot  in  fine  white 
Brussds  net."    The  present  spedes  has  a 
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dark  brown  body  and  brownish  gray 
wings,  with  the  lace  like  areas  strongly 
marked,  sometimes  dear  and  at  other 
times  grav,  showing  in  irregular  bands, 
two  at  the  apex  more  distinct  than  the 
two  anterior  ones.  Like  other  plant 
bugs  and  like  the  better  known  chrysan- 
themum aphis  or  plant  louse,  this  lace  bug 
feeds  by  suction.  Fortunately  the  species 
of  lace  bugs  are  not  numerous  or 
common  if  we  except  a  related  species 
known  as  Corythuca  dliata  Say,  which 
is  practically  always  to  be  found  on  the 
foliage  of  svcamore  and  which  is  one  of 
the  principle  enemies  of  this  tree. 

As  to  remedies,  since  this  insect  feeds  b^ 
suction  it  can  be  destroyed  by  the  ordi- 
naxT  remedies  used  for  sucking  insects, 
such  as  kerosene  emulsion  and  whale-oil 
soap,  the  former  diluted  at  the  rate  of 
one  of  the  emulsion  to  ten  of  water,  and 
the  latter  prepared  by  mixing  one  pound 
of  the  soap  vrith  a  similar  amount  of 
water.  This  latter  remedy  has  been  given 
a  practical  test  and  found  valuable.  The 
whale-oil  or  fish-oil  soaps  impart  a  more 
permanent  odor  to  the  plants  than  the 
kerosene,  which  rapidly  dlisappears.  Both 
forms  of  washes  should  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  spray  by  means  of  a  regular 
spraying  apparatus  and  not  by  means  of 
an  ordinar^  garden  syringe  or  watering 
pot.  Applied  in  the  latter  manner  the 
plants  are  apt  to  be  injured.  In  the  case 
of  infestation  to  only  a  few  plants, 
Buhach  or  Pyrethrum  insect  powder 
would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

If  we  could  ascertain  the  natural  food 
plant  of  this  insect  this  should  be   de- 


stroyed in  the  vidnity  of  the  greenhouses 
or  gardens  in  which  the  chxysanthemnms 
are  growing.  In  any  case,  dean  culture, 
which  means  the  destruction  of  all  the 
weeds  and  plants  on  which  the  insect 
might  devdop,  is  adrisable,  at  least  until 
we  know  more  of  its  habits.     P.  H.  C. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  GRUB  WORM. 

Bd.  Gardening:  —  What  is  the  most 
efiective  remedy  for  destroying  the  grub 
worm?  The  pest  has  been  doing  consid- 
erable damage  in  one  of  my  rose  houses. 

Mrs.  C.  D. 

"Mrs.  C.  D."  does  not  say  what  kind 
of  grub  worm  she  wishes  to  destrov,  so 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  give  any  definite 
reply  to  her  inquirv,  as  there  are  a  great 
many  kinds  of  f^bs  that  are  destructive 
to  roses.  But  if  the  one  that  is  giving 
this  lady  so  much  trouble  is  the  large 
cream  colored  kind  with  dark  brown  head 
which  generally  assumes  nearly  the  form 
of  a  horse  shoe  when  not  moving  from 
one  place  to  another,  which  is  the  larva 
of  the  common  June  bug  or  chafer  bug; 
if  it  is  this  variety  there  is  no  other 
remedy  than  catching  them  by  carefully 
hunting  for  them.  Their  presence  at  liie 
root  Ota  rose  bush  can  very  quickly  be 
determined.  As  soon  as  thesunbq^ns 
to  raise  the  temperature  in  the  morning 
the  young,  soft  leaves  will  begin  to  wither. 
When  this  is  detected  take  a  flat  pointed 
stick  and  loosen  the  soil  around  the  roots 
as  carefully  as  possible  so  as  not  to  break 
them.    Usually  the  grub  will  be  found 
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near  the  stem  of  the  plant  and  by  per- 
sifltinff  in  the  search  every  day  they  soon 
can  all  be  canght. 

But  if  it  is  the  grub  of  the  common  rose 
bag,  Aramigns  Pnllerii,  then  a  mnch 
worse  enemy  is  at  work  and  one  that  is 
mnch  harder  to  exterminate,  as  they  are 
mnch  smaller,  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  when  once  they  get  a  start 
in  a  rose  house  soon  become  very  nnmer- 
ons  and  destmctiYe.  Watering  the  soil 
with  a  strong  solution  of  common  wash- 
ing soda  in  ue  proportion  of  one  ounce 
to  one  gallon  of  water  will  help  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

Another  variety  of  grub  which  some- 
times does  considerabk  damage  to  the 
young  tender  roots  of  roses  is  the  larva 
of  the  common  horse  fly.  These  when 
full  grown  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
chafer  bug  and  somewhat  like  them  in 
color,  but  not  in  shape.  These  can  be 
caught  in  the  saqie  way  as  advised  for 
the  chafei:  gntb.  In  the  very  young  state 
of  either  the  first  or  last  variety  a  thor- 
ough soaking  <  of  th^  soil  with  a  strong 
solution  of  lime  water  will  materially 
check  their  destructive  propensities. 
Take  one  peck  of  fresh  lime,  slake  it  the 
same  as  if^making  mortar  in  a  tight  bar- 
rel or  tank  and  when  all  dissolved  add 
about  forty  gallons  more  water,  thor- 
oughly stirring  it.  Then  allow  it  to 
stand  twenty-four  hours  to  get  clear. 
With  this  give  every  partide  of  the  soil  a 
thorough  soaking.  The  soil  should  be  a 
little  on  the  dry  side  when  applied. 
Repeat,  the  dose  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
and  all  the  very  young  grubs  of  both 
these  varieties  will  ususSly  be  killed. 
But  not  .so  the  Aramtgus  grub.  These 
seem  to  flourish  in  lime- soaked  soils. 

John  N.  May. 


NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL  SOOETT. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Newport  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
September  21,  22  and  23  in  the  Masonic 
hall,  Newport.  Newi)ort  is  a  Mecca  for 
gardeners  and  gardening.  The  places  in 
Newport,  generally  speaking,  are  small 
compared  with  some  of  the  fine  country 
seats  which-many  of  the  cottagers  have 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  on  the 
whole  the  wages  paid  to  gardeners  here 
are  higher  than  anywhere  else,  conse- 


quently when  a  place  is  vacant  there  aie 
many  able  applicants  anxious  to  fill  it, 
and  as  a  result  you  find  the  gardeners 
here  a  lot  of  very  capable  men  who  are 
exceptionally  well  posted  in  all  branches 
of  the  profession. 

It  is  refreshing  to  a  lover  of  flowers, 
after  seeinf^  such  an  exhibit  as  was  pyit 
up  in  Providence,  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
Newport.  There  is  always  something 
gooa  to  see  and  much  to  be  learned.  The 
recent  storm  that  swept  over  the  eastern 
states  did  much  damage  to  outdoor 
flowers,  especially  dahlias,  and  conse- 
quently these  were  not  exhibited  in  such 
good  form  nor  in  such  quanti^  as  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  They  made 
a  very  creditable  showing  just  the  same, 
and  were  ample  enough  to  fill  to  over- 
flowing the  space  allotted  to  them.  The 
cut  flower  and  make-up  work  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  feature  of  the 
whole  exhibition. 

The  prizes  for  the  table  decorations 
brought  out  nine  contestants.  The  tables 
occupied  the  center  of  the  hall.  Bach 
was  laid  for  eight  persons  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  afternoon  they  were  the 
center  of  attraction.  Such  an  exhibition 
was  educational  and  well  worth  travel- 
ing miles  to  see.  The  lack  df  variety  and 
dearth  of  new  ideas  was  several  times 
commented  upon,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  went  to  prove  that  the  present  style- 
like  the  fashion  in  clothes— must  be  fol- 
lowed to  be  up-to-date.  The  same  pattern 
and  make-up  was  copied  throughout,  but 
the  di£krent  colors  and  varieties  of  flowers 
used  produced  enough  dissimilarity  to 
make  It  interesting. 

For  the  best  decoration  of  dahlias  five 
contestants  entjered  and  there  was  not 
much  to  choose.  The  fijvt  prise  table  of 
Jos.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mrs  Jas.  Still- 
man,  was  perhaps  put  up  in  better  pro- 
portion than  the  others.  His  flowers 
were  wire9  with  as  much  of  their  own 
^ems  as  possible  attached.  A  delicate 
yellow  cactus  dahlia,  Bolker,  and  Adian- 
tfim  cuneatum  ferns  were  used.  It  made 
a  very  light,  graceful  and  pleasing  deco- 
ration. The  foundation  was  a  basket  of 
moss  covered  with  green.  The  flowers 
were  stuck  in  loosely  and  irregularly. 
The  outline  was  just  waved  enough  to 
give  it  an  artistic  finish,  and  the  maiden- 
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hair  fern  gave  it  an  airy  look.  It  was  a 
neat  little  pattern  and  many  will  copy  it. 

The  second  priae  table  was  of  scarlet, 
and  was  the  work  of  Oscar  Schults.  The 
Progenitor  cactus  dahlia  was  used. 
This  is  a  pretty  dahlia,  a  bright  scarlet 
and  its  ragged  edged  petals  makes  it  a 
particularly  good  variety  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  flowers  in  tiiis  case  were 
stemmed  with  privet  twigs,  leaves  intact, 
and  the  efiect  was  not  so  airy  and  light 
as  the  first  prixe  table. 

The  Katherine  Duer,  or  Newport,  dahlia 
was  used  on  two  tables.  This  dahlia  is 
rather  coarse  than  otherwise.  It  can 
not  strictly  be  called  either  a  cactus  or 
decorative.  The  center  is  too  open  for  a 
perfect  flower,  but  the  color  is  a  living 
scarlet,  something  that  catches  and  holos 

ou  the  minute  your  eye  reaches  it. 
(oth  the  exhibitors  in  this  case  made  the 
mistake  of  having  too  many  flowers.  In 
one  case  a  flower  was  stuck  in  each 
napkin— a  boutonniere  may  be  excusable 
by  the  side  of  the  plate,  but  the  effect  of 
this  dahlia  in  the  napkins  spoiled  the 
whole  table,  liie  juagmcnt  was  very 
good  and  the  three  society  ladies  who 
acted  as  judges  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  decisions.  Such  judgment 
called  forth  refined  taste,  and  their  choice 
will  be  a  standard  /or  some  time. 

For  the  best  table  to  be  decorated  with 
outdoor  flowers  only  (other  than  dahlias) 
four  contestants  enteivd.  Gibson  Brothers 
got  first  prize  with  a  very  pretty  center 
piece  of  Salvia  splendens.  This  again 
was  in  fine  proportion,  about  fifteen 
inches  high.  The  second  prize  in  this 
class  was  won  by  Oscar  Schultz.  The 
flowers  used  were  Lilium  spedosum  and 
Clematis  paniculata.  It  was  beautifol 
but  slif  htiy  overdone.  The  streamers  of 
clematis  reached  out  too  far  and  some- 
times surrounded  the  glasses;  there  was 
really  no  table  left,  and  over-crowding 
was  suggested.  Adverse  criticism,  how- 
eyer,  is  uncalled  for.  Bvery  table  put  up 
belonged  to  the  first  class  and  any  of 
them  could  profitably  be  copied. 

The  contest  of  the  secona  day  was  for 
made-up  baskets  and  center-pieces.  The 
judges  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the 
basket  of  dahlias  to  A.  S.  Meikle.  John 
T.  Allan  was  a  very  close  second.  Both 
baskets  were  made  with  Katherine  Doer 
dahlias  and  maidenhair  ferns.  Mr.  Allan's 
basket  had  the  handle  half  covered  with 
flowers  and  fronds,  which  the  judges 
considered  was  not  strictly  in  good  form. 
The  flowers  in  both  cases  were  stemmed 
with  privet.  Mr.  Allan  had  by  far  the 
largest  basket,  and  it  was  a  beauty,  but 
the  make-up  was  somewhat  stifle  Mr. 
Meikle's  was  very  tastefully  and  pro- 
portionately put  together  and  was  con» 
sidered  by  the  judges  to  be  the  better 
form.    It  was  a  dose  decision. 

The  premium  for  basket  of  flowers  other 
than  dahlias  or  roses  was  won  by  John 
Marshall,  gardener  to  Perry  Belmont. 
This  was  made  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni 
and  Adiantum  Parleyense.  It  was  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  work  as  was  in  the 
whole  hall.  The  bright  ydlow  and  the 
rich  Parleyense  made  a  grand  combina- 
tion. It  was  stamped  with  perfection's 
hall  mark. 

The  center  pieces  the  second  day  were 
also  good.  Mr.  Schultz's  of  Katherine 
Dner  was  very  good,  and  another  of  the 
tingle  dahlia.  Twentieth  Century,  was 
very  pretty.  This  dahlia  lends  itsdf  well 
to  such  work.  On  the  whole,  the  writer 
has  not  seen  a  better  display  of  cut 
flowers  and  made-up  work  before  in  this 
country. 

The  first  prize  group  of  palms  and 
foliage  plants  put  up  by  A.  S.  Mdkle  was 
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also  a  feature  of  the  exhibitioii.  TJht 
plants  were  exceptionally  well  grown 
and  the  arrangement  neat.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  if  we  could  tee  occasion- 
all  j  some  departure  from  the  stereotyped 
drdc  and  half-circle  formation.  Why 
not  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  something 
informal?  Thiscircular  sameness  is  grow- 
ing Terr  tiresome.  The  second  prise 
Sonp  of  Colin  Robertson,  gardener  to 
rs.  R.  Goelet,  was  still  more  faulty  in 
this  respect.  The  plants  were  excellent 
specimens  of  good  culture  and  the  colors 
of  those  beantihil  crotons  all  that  one 
could  wish,  but  they  were  put  together 
haycock  fashion.  Anyone  can  build  a 
stack,  and  it  can  be  made  symmetrical 
with  almost  any  kind  of  rubbish— nearly 
every  article  of  growth  in  creation  has 
one  good  side  which  can  be  used  judici- 
ously in  such  a  combination,  but  such 
plants  as  were  used  in  the  groups  in 
question  were  lost  from  agrower's  stand- 
point. Their  beauty  was  entirely  covered 
up.  Had  these  groups  been  put  up  by  a 
decorator  what  grand  results  could  have 
been  produced.  Bach  plant  was  fit  to 
stand  by  itself,  but  twice  the  quantity 
needed  was  crowded  into  the  space. 

Another  most  interesting  exhibit  was 
a  new  tuberous  begonia  exhibited  by 
Jas.  Garthley,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Rogers, 
Pairhaven,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of 
Begonia  grandiflora  erecta  cristata.  .  As 
the  name  implies,  this  is  a  crested  form 
of  the  tuberous  begonia.  The  very  best 
illustration  gives  but  a  ppor  idea 
of  what  the  plant  is.  The  color  is  a  very 
pretty  shell  pink  and  the  flowers  the 
largest  of  anything  that  we  have  yet 
seen  in  this  dass  of  begonia.  It  is  in 
every  way  superior  to  the  double  flower- 
ing type  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  award 
given,  a  silver  medaL 

A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  D. 
Mcintosh  for  a  new  dracsena  of  the 
Gladstone!  type.  The  leaves  had  that 
same  color,  were  slightly  longer  and 
streaked  with  bright  red. 

The  specimen  cjqbb  exhibited  by  Jas. 
Robertson  in  a  12-inch  pot  was  a  marvel 
of  raltnral  skill. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  had  a  very  pretty  basket 
of  foliage  plants,  not  exceeding  eighteen 
inches.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  Pandanus 
graminifolius  and  ferns. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Chandlev,  whose  gar- 
dener is  G.  Posting,  made  the  best  display 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  dahlias  that  we  have 
yet  seen.  This  is  certainly  the  best  deco- 
rative pink  dahlia  in  sight  at  present. 

Andrew  Pow,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C. 
Vanderbilt,  had  a  very  beautiful  display 
of  Nerine  Pothergilli  msjor  and  Aaian- 
tnm  Parlejrense.  Considering  the  lavish 
way  the  silvsr  medals  were  handed  out 
this  exhibit  might  very  appropriately 
have  received  one. 

H.  A.  Dreer,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  Nymphsea 
Pennsylvanica,  a  beautiftil  helitrope  pur- 
ple in  color  and  large  in  size. 

John  Scott,  Keap  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Nephro- 
lepis  Scottti,  for  which  a  silver  medal 
was  awarded.  Mr/  Scott  sold  all  his 
plants  before  the  exhibition  closed. 

The  P.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  again  exhibited  their  aew 
fern,  Nepthrolepis  .  Piersoni  compacta. 
This  received  the  society's  silver  medal 
at  a  former  exhibition,  and  the  former 
judgment  was  sustained  by  the  present 
judges.  This  firm  also  exhibited  a  col- 
lection of  dahlias. 

The  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was 
very  good,  but  here,  as  was  also  the  case 
with  many  other  things  exhibited,  there 
were  no  names  to  denote  variety.    The 
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enforcement  of  this  rule  stems  to  be  the 
society's  weakest  point.  The  exhihitlon 
of  vegetables  would  have  been  highly 
educational  but  for  this  one  omission.  A 
yariety  of  okra  in  one  of  the  stands  was 
the  subject  of  much  comment  and  inquiry. 
The  exhibitor  lost  one  of  the  chances  of 
his  life.  Had  it  been  named  he  very 
possibly  might  have  received  a  silver 
medal  for  it.  The  attendance  through- 
out was  very  satififiEU!tory  aud  the  recep- 
tion accorded  to  the  stranger  very 
friendly  indeed.  Travblbr. 


BOUGAmVILLEA  MAUD  CHETTLEBURGH 

When  shown  by  William  Bull  &  Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  at  the  recent  Holland  House 
show,  this  new  bougainvillea,  the  finest 
yet  introduced,  created  much  interest. 
Some  of  the  growths  exhibited  were  fuily 
four  feet  long,  and  bore  numerous  bunches 
of  showy  bracts  of  a  rich  rose  purple 
color  and  unusually  large,  says  the  Gar- 
den, of  London,  £ng.  Their  large  size 
and  rich  color  combine  to  produce  a  very 
striking  efifect  when  a  well-grown  plant 
is  seen.  This  bougainviUea  belongs  to 
the  wooly-leaved  section,  and  is,  there- 
fore, quite  distinct  from  B.  glabra,  which 
is  smooth  leaved.  B.  lateritia  appears  to 
be  the  nearest  ally  of  this  new  variety. 
The  wooly-leaved  section  of  the  bougain- 
viUea has  the  drawback  of  not  flower- 
ing freely,  and  probably  on  this  account 
are  not  so  largely  grown  as  the  smooth- 


leaved  sorts.  B.  Maud  Chettkbuigh, 
however,  has  not  this  fault;  In  fact,  the 
profusion  of  the  flowers  is  one  of  its  best 
features.  It  blooms  splendidly  in  small 
pots,  although  to  be  seen  at  its  best  it 
needs  to  be  trained  over  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse  or  stove.  Bougainvilleas 
usually  flower  more  freely  when  grown 
in  a  cool  house;  in  fiEu:t,  the  plants  often 
find  the  space  too  small  for  their  vM^orons 
growths  which  make  their  way  through 
the  ventilators,  and  bloom  just  as  fredv 
where  exposed  as  in  the  house.  Although 
this  new  variety  would  make  a  beautind 
disf^ay  when  grown  against  a  wall  under 
glass  or  along  the  roof,  it  is  valuable  as 
a  small  plant,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
will  probably  quickly  become  popular. 
It  has  received  an  award  uf  merit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Sodsty.  For  its 
introduction  we  are  indebtMl  to  Mr. 
Chettlebui^gh,  Worstead  House  Gardens, 
Norwich,  and  from  him  Messrs.  Bull  & 
Sons  have  acquired  the  whole  stock. 
This  bougainvmea  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttings. 


St.  Anthony  Pabk,  Minn.— The  state 
entomologist  of  Minnesota  has  discovered 
in  a  shipment  of  Carolina  poplars  from 
New  York  state  the  beetle  known  as  the 
alder  and  willow  borer,  introdnced  from 
England  some  years  ago.  He  says  tYtrj 
means  should  be  taken  by  nurserymen 
and  others  interested  to  stamp  out  this 
pest  before  it  gains  a  foothold. 
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PUBUBHSD  ms  I'ST  AMP  16TH  OV  XAOH  MOHTR 
BT 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Building,  CHICAGa 


Thb  tin  cup  with  a  small  hole  pnnched 
in  the  bottom  is  never  stolen  from  the 
fonntain  in  Tower  GroTe  park,  sajrs 
Superintendent  Gnmey.  The  thirsty  vis- 
itor covers  the  hole  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  with  the  end  of  his  middle  finger. 

Thb  third  annnal  convention  of  the 
National  Nat  Growers'  Association  will 
be  held  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  October  26-28, 

1904,    The  headquarters  will  be  at  the 

SubsoripUon  prioe.  18.00  a  Year-S4  Namben.  Bpworth  hotel  and  it  is  expected  that 

Advertising  rate,  on  application.  ^y^  sessions  wiU  be  held  in  thi  University 

^Sift'Sl  "^^^  lBt1?S>e"Sarn?n'g"&"  Library  building.  World's  Pair  grounds. 

James  P.  Wilson,  of  Poulan,  Ga.,  is  sec- 

AMrMS  all  oommunlMtlons  toTMCfdenlw  retary  of  the  association. 

CO«,  MOflOn  BlIIMIIIIflf  wlllOflflOa 

GAioniNG  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in  «  «!ak  onAv  ak  iknoniavAo 

tbeir  interest,  and  it  beliooves  you,  one  and  all,  to  L£Ar  SPOT  Ur  ISslsUIIiAS* 

make  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  suit  «_    fi.««»»»TM/*- ixrh«4-  ••  •f1«*  r^aMa^i 

your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want  J^^'   trARDBNING.  --  Wnat  IS  tbe  cauSC 

It  is  our  desire  to  help  yon.  of  the  leaf-Spot  pt  the  Lorraine    and 

ASK  Airr  QuEflTioxB  vou  please  about  planU,  tuberous  begonias?     I  have  examined 

flowers,  fmiu.  vegetables  or  other  practical  niy  plants  carefully  but  can  not  find  any 

S^weri^SJSl?"*                         ^       "  ca«»^.  ^n«  <^o  »ot  ^ow  a  remedy. 

Sehd  xre  Notes  of  your  experience  in  gardening  ^*  ^*  ®- 

in  any  line;  tell  us  of  vour  successes  thf.t  others  Spots  upon  the  leaves  ot  Lorraine  and 

mav  be  enlljKhtened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  tubcrons  beffonias  sent  bv  "R  C  B  "  are 

•  failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  xuDcrous  ocgomas  scni  oy    it.  v..  a     m 

ssHD  ¥B  PHOTooRAPBs  OB  Skktobks  of  vour  ^ue  to    thc  «ttack  of   somc   parasibc 

(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  Olgamsm,  probably  a  bacterium,  but  the 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  examination  of  this    dry   material  has 

tbem  engraved  for  CfABPSHiiio. been  unsatisfactory.    In  this  instance,  as 

;  ■                                                 '  in  all  cases  of  leaf  spotting,  it  is  essential 

CONTENTS.  to  give  the  plants  an  abundance  of  light 

Home  and  jnunloipal  improvement  (lllus.) 88  ^^^^*  *?^^7  V^^Z^^  *  healthy 

French  cannas  at  the  World's  Pair. 85  growth  and  rendering  them  moie  resist- 

Hardyfruiu 86  ant  to  parasitic  attacks.    Care  mtist  be 

zE.'SWi^SSMJte:.:::.::::::.:;::::::S  r^V^Y^JT''  ^  *^°^ otw .ti««. 

-American  apples  in  France 80  lation  by  fertilisers. 

The  greenhouse. Se  AlbBRT  P.  WoODS. 

—Roller  worm  defies  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  ueat- 

mfnt 8©  ^__— _ 

=T?dJil.^;iiil5"b'iJ5S^'!'""™:::::^^  Raisihg  echbvbrias  from  seed. 

£:^?*SMS'^V^StUlil"^^:::•::::::S  ed.  GA«,BNn,o:-Next  ;prin«  i  w«h 

Leaf  spoi  or  begonias 40  to  use  a  lot  of  echevenas  of  the  follo  wmg 

S;i!i?JL*fi'Ji?fi^'^?-I^ 2  species:   Metallica,    rosea,  secunda  var. 

Chr7ia^^berur^etJ7f-i^^^^^  glauca  and  secunda.  Which  of  ^ese  van- 

Society  of  American  Fioritts 40  etics  can  be  raised  from  seed  ?    Where  can 

The  vardeners'  olnb 41  the  seed  be  obtained? 

-Garden  brevities  for  October 41  ^"*  ■'^  "*  ouwuncur            c,,«.^«,«„. 

—New  Jersey  Florlculiu'al  Society 41  bUBSCHIBBE. 

=gSSxr.iSJ'SJk.ti/to».8<;,;f.if::::::::::i^^  ,^^^^J^^;^'"^^,'t 

Misceiianeon*- World's  Fair  notes  (iiiui.) 48  species  or  varieties  named  above  may  be 

— The  poiasettia. 48  raised  from  seed,  though,  of  course,  there 

-Plant  breeding  papers 44  maybe  some  variations,  as  istobeex- 

pected  in  all  plants  raised  from  seed.  But 

Dahua  Kribmhildb  is  a  very  fine  pink  that  would  not  be  a  serious  matter,  as 

cactus  variety.  ctny  plants  showing  a  decided  variation 

,     ,        ^     ^    ..  from  the  type  would  show  themselves 

SoMB    of  the     Austrahan   carnation  before  large  enough  to  plant  out.    No 

growers  will  introduce  new  varieties  m  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  thc  seed 

^^^^*  and  sowing  it,  as  the  plants  from  seed 

Whbn  the  Lilium  auratum  bulbs  come  cu^  somewhat  slow  in  growth  in  their 

to  hand  put  some  in  cold  storage  to  be  e«rly  stagM.    The  seed  should  be  sown 

planted  for  flowering  in  late  summer  and  in  "andy  soil  and  if  possible  placed  on  a 

early  fall.  *^u  ^^^  the  glass,  and  care  must  be  ex- 

, .    ,                             .      ^  erased  not  to  water  too  heavily,  nor 

Many  good  judges  are  now  coming  to  ghoaid  the  soU  be  allowed  to  rem^n  dry 

the  coodusion  that  much  of  the  Idy  dis-  but  a  very  short  time.    As  to  where  seed 

ease,  so  called,  IS  due  to  mjudicious  cult-  ^lay  be  obtained,    aU   firstdass   seed 

ural  methods  on  the  part  ot  forcers.  houses  would  furnish  any  seed  ordered 

Two  of  the  best  red  salvias  we  have  whether  they  carried  same  in  stock  or 

seen  this  season  are  St.  Louis,  two  and  not,  because  it  is  their  business  to  know 

one-half  feet  high,  and  Alphonse  Rague-  where  it  may  be  secured.                E.  L. 

neau.  eighteen  inches  high,  both  varieties  

flowering  early. 


Thb  demand  for  cut  blooms  of  pompon 
chivsanthemums.  in  sprays,  is  growing 
and  the  plants  are  more  popular  with  the 
general  public  than  those  of  the  large- 
flowered  sections  bearing  comparatively 
fe.w  larger  blooms. 

Thb  question  of  a  World's  Pair  chrys- 
anthemum exhibition  is  being  seriously 
considered  by  the  leading  memben  of  tlie 
trade  who  are  in  consultation  with  the 
authorities  of  the  fair.  If  details  can  be 
agreed  upon  at  an  early  date,  the  possi- 
bilities ot  a  successful  exhibition  are  very 
strong. 


GROWING  FERNS  TRUE  TO  TYPE: 
Ed.  Gardbning:  —  Please  inform  a 
southern  subscriber  what  is  the  best  way 
of  growing  the  Pierson  and  Anna  Poster 
ferns  to  prevent  them  running  back  to 
type.  P.J.V. 

There  is  a  frequent  tendency  amonff 
fern  variations  to  revert  to  the  type,  and 
the  ferns  in  question  seem  to  be  especially 
subject  to  that  tendency.  Some  growers 
believe  that  a  heavy,  strong  soil  will  aid 
in  making  these  ferns  revert  and  that  it 
is  therefore  wiser  to  grow  these  particu- 
lar nephrolepises  in  a  rather  light  and 
open  compost,  and  afterward  to  apply 


liquid  manure  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
provide  the  ferns  with  nourishment.  This 
view  may  be  a  correct  one,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  carefully  select  the  stock  for  grow- 
ing on,  weeding  out  those  showing  the 
greatest  inclination  to  run  out,  and  onljr 
growiuff  the  plants  that  are  true  to  vari- 
ety. The  selection  of  stock  is  practiced 
bv  some  careful  growers,  and  has  unques- 
tionably resulted  in  an  improvement  in 
these  ferns  instead  of  the  backward 
movement  of  which  our  correspondent 
complains.  W.  H.  Taplin. 


SOCDBTT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DBPARTMBNT  OP  PLANT  RBOI8TRATION. 

H.  Weber  &  Sons,  Oakland,  Me.,  sub- 
mit for  registration  Carnation  My 
Maryland,  previously  known  as  seedling 
No.  119,  ^01.  Parentage.  Norwav  X 
Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Lawson.  Flowers  white, 
three  and  one  half  to  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter; stems  strong,  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  long  during  season.  ''Constitu- 
tion and  general  good  habits  much  supe- 
rior to  eiuer  parent." 

Vanghan's  Seed  Store  submits  for  regis- 
tration. Dahlia  Sylvia;  color  pink. 

Conard  &  Jones  Company,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  submits  for  registration  the  follow- 
ing named  new  cannas:  Improved  Black 
Beauty;  has  a  good  flower  and  more  lux- 
uriant growth  than  Black  Beauty.  Cham- 
eleon, flowers  golden  orange  overlaid 
with  stippled  stripes  of  Indian  red,  later 
showing  self  }rellow  and  pink;  central 
petal  red;  height  five  feet.  Indiana, 
flowers  golden  orange  marked  and  striped 
red,  single  blooms  often  seven  inches 
across,  spikes  five  to  six  feet  high,  foliage 
green,  edged  brown,  three  to  four  feet 
high.  Wyoming,  flowere  orange,  seven 
to  seven  and  one-half  inches  across,  foli- 
age purple,  height  six  to  seven  feet. 
Chappaqua,  flowers  scarlet,  blotched  and 
spotted  maroon,  spikes  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  leaves  broad,  greenish  bronse. 
Juniata,  flowers  chrome  yellow,  center 
tinged  flesh  pink,  foliage  dark  green, 
marked  and  veined  deep  bronse,  four  to 
five  feet  high. 

Wm.  J.  Stbwabt,  Sec'y. 


CHRYSANTHEAUn  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

SPBCIAL  PRIZB8  FOB  BXHIBITION. 

Circulars  issued  b^  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  America  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  former  society  is 
to  hold  its  annual  chrysanthemum  show 
in  Boston,  November  3,  give  the  special 
prizes  offered  for  exhibits  at  the  show. 
These  lists  may  be  obtained  from  Wm.  P. 
Ridi,  secretary,  300  Massachusetts  ave- 
nue, Boston. 

WOBK  OP  COMMrrTBBS. 

The  variety.  Mme.  Clementine  Touset, 
was  exhibited  by  theB.  G  Hill  Compsny, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  before  the  Cincinnatti 
committee  Saturday,  October  8.  Color, 
white;  Japanese;  scored  90  points,  com- 
mercial scale. 

Meratham  Yellow  was  exhibited  by 
Wm.  Duckham,  Madison,  N.  J.,  before 
the  New  York  committee.  Color,  canary 
yellow;  Japanese;  scored  90  points,  com- 
mercial scale  (new  scale). 

Prbd  H.  Lbmon,  Sec'y. 

Richmond,  Ind. 


Nbw  London,  Conn.— The  New  Lon- 
don-Groton  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  first  annual  exhibition  in  Lyric 
hall,  Monday,  November  21.  Louis  A. 
Giger  is  secretBry  of  the  show  committee. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleai'd  at  all  times  to  receive  brief 
Botes  of  general  Interest  on  praotioal  oultaral 
matteri  from  gardeners  for  use  In  this  depart- 
ment Motes  of  the  movements  of  gardeners, 
changes  of  address  etc..  are  also  desirable. 


In  Memorlam. 

ftAHUBI.  RXTllOIJ>8  HOLl   DBAX  OV  AOCBSSTBB. 

Let  all  the  roses  that  remain 
Alter  the  AQgust  wind  and  rain 

8hed  tear  dmpt  and  be  sad  awhile. 
For  be  Is  dead  tt  at  lovvd  th4*m  so. 
From  Uamask  rose  to  Jarqoeminot, 
And  everj  Sweet  Briar  bad  ablow 

In  the  four  quarters  of  the  Isle. 

Bright  blossomed  Marie  Henrietta 
Are  not  jour  leaves  aitd  flow  rs  wet. 

Although  last  night  there  was  no  rain  ? 
The  mss  upon  mv  lawn  Is  dry. 
Bat  drops  are  on  the  Verdter  nigh; 
And  Seven  Slaters,  near  to  de, 
Have  yet  got  strenffih  enongh  to  sivb, 

''Good-bye— vntu  we  meet  again." 

The  roses  that  yon  love  are  bound 
Also  to  All-Men*8-MeetiBg-Qround, 

The  f  arth's  brown  bosom,  warm  and  kind. 
Preacher  of  gentle  works  and  wayi, 
Lie  down  to  slumber,  full  of  days 
And  honors,  while  the  roses  raise 
Triumphal  arohes  tn  your  praise, 

And  breathe  your  name  upon  the  wind. 

^Qyuniry  Life, 


GAItDEIf  BREVITIES  FOR  OaOBER. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  schizanthusea. 
Sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  8  inch  pot,  tbin  out 
to  three  or  firar  plants  and  pot  on  when 
neoessaxy.  Bvenrone  is  delighted  with 
the  '*btatterflj  flower"  in  early  spring 
when  looselj  trained  to  a  greenhouse 
ittpport  or  partition. 

Transplanting  the  pansies,  daisies  and 
forset-me-nots  m  rows  four  inches  apart 
each  waj  in  the  cold  frames  is  now  pro- 
gressing. When  preparing  the  beds  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  was  applied. 

Do  not  keep  the  cutting  bench  too  wet 
when  geraniums,  pelargoniums  and  other 
bedding  material  is  rooting.  The  soft 
cuttings  are  liable  to  rot  should  thej  be 
overwatered  until  strong  firing  is  neces- 
saij.  Frequent  light  sprajings  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  will  prevent  wilting. 

Stake  the  carnations  before  they  grow 
lafge  and  unwieldy.  The  modem  carna- 
tions grow  to  sucn  proportions  that  the 
customary  patented  stakes  are  often  too 
small  for  them.  Visit  a  florist's  estab- 
lishment and  note  the  methods  of  stak- 


\  sure  and  haye  the  chrysanthemums 
free  from  aphis  before  they  commence 
flowering.  Staking  to  be  efiectiye  should 
be  well  advanced  now.  Too  much  stress 
on  the  Yalue  of  liquid  manure  for  the  pot 
plants  cannot  be  made.  Make  cow 
manure  the  chief  basis  and  apply  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

Do  not  lift  the  cannasanddahliss  when 
first  nipped  with  frost;  often  a  week  or 
two  of^  fine  weather  succeeds,  and  they 
will  keep  better  through  the  winter  if 
allowed  to  remain  outside  to  ripen. 

The  flower  garden  has  unfortunately 
snfiered  from  an  unusually  early  hard 
freese.  Ho  w  many  sayed  their  dahlias  or 
some  choice  bed  by  haying  the  lawn 
sprinkler  running  all  right  oyer  them? 

Barthing  up  the  celery  must  now  be 
going  forward.  A  small  amount  of  earth 
at  frequent  intervals  is  better  than  bank- 
ing them  to  tbeir  tops.  An  open  season 
allows  ample  time  to  gradually  blanch 
them,  which  is  necessary  for  the  best 
results. 

Now  is  the  season  to  divide  the  hardy 
perennials.  Most  varieties  need  dividing 
at  least  every  third  year.  The  vigor  is 
maintained  and  material  is  afforded  for 
extending  the  plantings. 


Bush  fruits  such  as  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries and  currants  are  best  planted 
now.  When  the  fruit  season  is  here  one 
often  hears  "I  meant  to  have  planted 
them."    Do  it  now. 

Sow  seed  of  the  barberries  now  in  good 
groimd.  They  come  up  rapidly;  trans- 
plant the  second  year  and  then  one  will 
have  barberries  for  every  purpose  needed. 

Make  up  the  mushroom  bed,  it  is  inter- 
esting and  often  profitable. 

F.  C. 


ROTES  OF  BOSTON. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  last  Saturday,  October  1.  They 
report  that  the  usual  course  of  lectures 
will  commence  in  January.  A  special 
schedule  for  the  spring  exhibition  of  1905 
has  been  issued  this  week  and  contains  a 
list  of  prises.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
scheduled  prizes  for  the  chrysanthemum 
show  in  November,  a  farther  list  of  spe- 
cial prizes  has  just  been  issued  as  follows: 
By  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  best  fifty  blooms  of  chrys- 
anthemums of  one  or  more  varieties,  to 
be  shown  in  the  society's  large  china 
tases,  $60,  $50,  $40,  $30,  and  $20;  by 
the  Gardeners'  and  FlorisU'  Club  for 
twelve  blooms  of  any  chrysanthemum  of 
the  current  season's  introduction  into 
America,  $26,  $15  and  $10;  by  William 
Nicholson  of  Framingham,  for  the  best 
vase  of  100  white  carnations,  $10;  by 
Patten  &  Company,  of  Tewksbury,  for 
the  best  vase  or  fifty  blooms  of  carnation, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  $10;  and  by  Peter 
Fisher,  of  BUis,  Mass.,  for  the  best  vase 
of  fifty  blooms  of  carnation  Nelson  Fisher, 
$10.  At  this  exhibition  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  smaller  exhibitors. 


NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURAL  SOCDBTT. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society 
was  observed  in  an  appropriate  manner 
on  October  7,  in  the  society's  rooms  in 
Orange.  Short  addresses  were  made  by 
Arthur  Herrington  and  Chas.  H.  Totty, 
and  by  those  of  the  original  charter  mem- 
bers present,  called  on  by  President  Geofge 
Smitn.  The  flower  add  vegetaUe 
exhibits  were  choice  and  filled  the  tables 
in  the  center  of  the  hall,  while  the  decora- 
tions of  ferns  were  from  the  collections  of 
John  Crosby  Brown  and  William  Rnnkle, 
grown  by  the  skillful  hands  of  Peter  Du£F 
and  Dietrich  Kindsgrab.  One  specimen 
adiantum  four  feet  across  shown  in  com- 
petition for  the  society's  silver  cup 
received  95  points.  Interest  centered, 
however,  in  the  rival  displays  of  orchids 
filling  two  tables  from  the  houses  of  Henry 
Graves  and  William  Barr  and  the  Cat- 
tleya  lablata  of  Edwin  Thomas  and 
Arthur  Bod  well.  As  those  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Graves  were  not  entered  for  compe- 
tition for  the  silver  cups  the  judges  were 
not  compelled  to  discriminate  by  points 
between  the  two. 

Other  flowersof  merit  were  John  May's 
new  carnation  The  Bride  grown  by  Peter 
Dufi*  and  Bnchantress  grown  by  Secre- 
tary William  Bennett.  George  von 
gualen.  gardener  for  A.  B.  Jenkins,  of 
lewellyn  Park,  brought  some  seedling 
carnations  for  an  expression  of  opinion. 
Their  parents  were  Melba  X  Lilla  Dean. 
The  color  was  a  clear  cerise  deeper  than 
Melba.  They  received  favorable  criti- 
cism. The  judges  for  the  evening  were 
Bdwin  Thomas,  Geo.  von  Qualen  and 
Jos.  A.  Manda. 

Apples  and  pears  were  in  force  and 
among  a  large  exhibit  of  fine  vegetables 


were  a  mammoth  white  pumpkin  of  Peter 
Dnffl  Mr.  Graves  exhibited  Vaughan's 
Magnum  Dulce  pepper  of  enormous  size 
andj.  B.  Davis,  Vaughan's  new  Wonder- 
ful tomato. 

Among  the  visitors  were  A.  Herring- 
ton,  C.  H.  Totty  and  Neil  Campbell,  of 
Vauff ban's  Seed  Store.    The  evemng  was 
conduded  with  music  and  refreshments. 
Jos.  B.  Davis. 


ROTES  OF  REWFORT*  R.  L 

Luther  Fulton  succeeds  William  8. 
Nichol,  who  was  recently  drowned,  as 
head  gardener  to  Dr.  Alexander's.  Clarke 
at  Beech  Bound.  Mr.  Fulton  is  well 
known  here,  having  served  as  assistant 
gardener  to  Dr.  Clarke  for  more  than  a 
year. 

Arthur  Griffin,  gardener  to  Commodore 
Blbridge  T.  Gerry  at  Sea  Verge,  has  been 
cutting  some  superb  spikes  of  the  new 
Gladi<3us  Prinoeps.  It  is  of  strong,  vig- 
orous growth,  with  immense  wide-open 
flowers. 

The  Casino  governors  are  arranging  to 
resod  the  tennis  courts.  The  number  of 
blocks  of  sod  required  is  something  over 
10.000. 

Miss  Ritchie,  daughter  of  Stewart 
Ritchie,  the  florist,  captured  eight  prizes 
at  the  Newport  county  fair  last  week. 

The  first  meeting  for  October  of  the 
Newport  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
October  5  in  Mercury  hall,  with  Presi- 
dent James  J.  Sullivan  in  the  chair.  Sec- 
retary David  Mcintosh  submitted  his 
eport  of  the  annual  exhibition,  and  the 
reports  of  the  other  committees  clearly 
showed  that  the  exhibition  was  a  finan- 
cial as  well  as  an  artistic  success.  Many 
matters  of  importance  to  the  sodetjr  were 
given  attention  and  satisfactonly  ar- 
ranged. The  silver  medal  of  the  society 
was  awarded  to  Colin  Robertson,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Robert  Godet,  for  his  new 
seedling  dahlia ,  Mrs.  Colin  Robertson. 
This  new  cactus  dahlia  is  in  color  an  in- 
tense  living  scarlet,  with  the  center  full 
and  periect.  In  form  it  is  like  an  elegant 
Japanese  chrysanthemum;  the  petals  are 
tipped  with  lake.  Of  the  lar^t  size,  the 
flower  exhibited  measured  six  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter,  the  foliage  is 
good  and  the  plant  a  strong  grower. 
Taken  all  in  all,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  the  list  of 
cactus  dahlias.  Andrew  T.  Po w,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  was  also 
awarded  a  silver  medal  for  superior  cul- 
ture of  Nerine  Fothergilli  major,  and  well 
did  Mr.  Pow  deserve  it,  as  the  plants 
were  grown  to  perfection.  M.  B.  Faxon 
received  an  honorable  mention  for  a  col- 
lection of  dahlias.  The  attendance  at  the 
meeting  was  the  largest  in  a  long  time, 
and  every  one  present  enjoyed  a  most 
profitable  evening. 


RHODE  ISLAND  HORT.  SOOETT. 

*'Behold!  howhave  the  mighty  fallen!" 
The  great  and  glorious  Horticultural 
Society  of  Rhode  Island,  that  at  one  time 
was  a  power  in  the  New  England  states 
forhorticultural  advancement,  has  at  last 
b'gun  to  totter  under  the  weight  of  years 
and  corpulency,  ^nd  unless  some  awaken- 
ing influence  comes  to  its  assistance  the 
letters  "R.  I.  P."  will  have  to  be  written 
oyer  the  relics  of  the  past.  Senile  decay 
is  stretching  forth  its  withered  finders 
and  threatens  soon  to  have  the  society 
firmljr  within  its  fatal  grasp.  It  is  a 
question,  after  all,  if  these  subsidized  soci- 
eties are  accomplishing  the  work  in  sup- 
port of  which  legislation  has  been  lavish. 
The  paid  atten£tnce  during  the  four  days 
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of  the  show  held  last  week  was  scarcely 
large  enough  to  pay  for  the  gas  bill. 
Tme,  a  few  dropped  in  during  the  even- 
ing to  hear  the  concert,  bat  they  were 
mostly  members  of  the  society,  or,  as 
the  ticket  collector  termed  them,  "dead 
heads." 

The  yirtnous  managers  would  relate  to 
any  willing  listener  the  glories  of  the 
past,  how  "at  one  time  the  largest  hall 
m  ProTidence  was  not  big  enough  to  ac- 
commodate the  generons  and  enthusi- 
astic public.'*  To-day  they  are  bewailing 
this  cnanged  state  ot  affairs.  Well  might 
Yisitors  have  asked  as  they  traversed  this 
recent  exhibition:  "What  went  we  forth 
for  to  sec?"  On  Sunday,  the  last  day  of 
the  show,  there  was  tittJe  left  not  dead 
and  djing.  The  audience  listened 
patiently  as  the  negro  duet  sang  "'Way 
down  upon  the  Suwanee  river,"  or  "My 
old  Kentucky  home,"  and  no  doubt 
longed  also  for  fresher  and  fairer  scenes. 
There  is  nothing  more  ennobling  than 
good  music  and  fresh  flowers,  and  what 
is  more  dispiriting  or  depressing  or  sug- 
gestive of  past  happiness  than  withered 
and  fetid  smelling  vegetation? 

Why  does  not  this  society,  like  others, 
compel  exhibitors  to  renew  their  exhibits 
when  necessary?  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  cut  flowers  vtrill  last  for  four  days, 
especiaily  made*up  work,  and  can  even  a 
ffuUible  public  be  blamed  for  absenting 
vakM  under  such  conditions? 

Then,  too,  the  made  up  work,  where 
the  entries  called  for  flowers  loosely  ar- 
ranged,  was  barbaric.  The  wording  of 
the  schedule  was  all  right,  and  thus  far 
the  society  was  not  to  be  blamed,  but  it 
was  at  fault  in  allowing  such  things  as 
were  entered  house  room.  We  do  not 
wish  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  honest 
endeavors  of  the  good  folks  of  Provi- 
d'-noe,  but  they  really  ought  to  wake  up. 
Their  attempt  at  bouquet  making  was  a 
survival  of  t wenty-five  ^ears  ago. 

For  "the  best  centerpiece  to  be  judged 
on  the  last  da  j"  there  were  several  entries. 
One  was  of  really  tastefully  arranged 
Salvia  splendens,  with  a  base  of  various 
colored  coleus  leaves,  a  loose  and  grace- 
ful combination.  This  the  judges  ignored 
and  awarded  the  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  to  one  exhibitor.  His  entries  were 
what  were  known  twenty-five  years  ago 
as  "gardeners'  bouquets."  That  is,  a 
combination  of  myriad  colored  flowers 
and  grasses  tied  in  a  stiff  bunch  and 
fringed  at  the  bottom  with  various  green 
leaves   and  fronds.    These  bouquets  re- 


called to  mind  an  incident  of  several 
years  ago  when  working  as  an  under- 
gardener  in  Scotland.  The  place  belonged 

to  Lord ,  who  was  very  wiaely 

known  for  his  uncontrollable  temper. 
When  he  could  find  no  one  convenient  at 
the  castle  upon  whom  he  could  wreak  his 
vengeance  he  would  sojourn  to  the  gar- 
den and  shout  for  Mac ,  his  head 

gardener,  and  order  him  to  make  a  large 

bouquet.    This  Mac would  do  in 

his  own  inimitable  way,  gathering  flow- 
ers from  every  corner  of  the  greenhouse 
and  garden.  He  would  commence  with 
one  or  two  flowers,  then  give  a  twist  or 
two  with  raffia  around,  add  a  few  more 
and  twist  again  until  something  like  the 
combinations  seen  at  Providence  was 
arrived  at.  When  the  thing  was  com- 
plete his  lordship  would  start  at  the  gar- 
den gate  and  untwist  all  the  way  to  the 
castle,  leaving  a  long  line  of  flowers  in 
his  path.  Then  he  would  come  back  and 
call  for  Mac  again  and  order  him  to  go 
and  gather  up  the  flowers. 

It  was  hinted  to  one  of  the  manage- 
ment that  the  salvia  arrangement  was 
the  more  up-to-date  combination,  but 
knowingly  the  individual  winked  and 
said:  "  Well,  but  that  party  has  got  sev- 
eral prizes  already."  Brotherly  love, 
indeea.  Again,  in  the  class  calling  for 
"the  best  collection  of  wild  flowers  loosely 
and  artistically  arranged,"  the  honors  of 
the  day  fell  to  an  armful  of  wild  things 
dumped  in  a  tin  pail.  The  exterior  was 
drap«d  with  gray  paper,  but  the  handle 
showed  in  naked  simplicity.  It  was  a 
heterogeneous  collection  promiscuously 
thrown  together.  Why  not,  like  other 
societies,  have  such  wild  flowers  named 
and  arranged  as  a  collection?  It  would 
then  undoubtedly  do  some  good,  both 
from  an  artistic  and  an  educational 
standpoint.  Then  again,  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  flowers  were  done  up  on  racks 
in  small  bottles,  like  a  showcase  in  a 
drug  store,  without  a  green  leaf  to  relieve 
the  monotony. 

The  display  of  dahlias  was  good,  espe- 
cially the  displays  of  W.  P.  Lothrop,  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  H.  P.  Burt, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  but  they  were  staged  in 
various  brands  of  pickle  and  preserve 
bottles.  These  unwashed  receptacles 
bore  suchlables  as"Don Carlos'  Pickles," 
"Keller's  Dundee  Marmalade,"  etc.  There 
may  be  an  excuse  for  not  having  uniform 
vases,  but  none  at  aH  for  having  them 
dirty.  Such  criticism  may  be  somewhat 
resentful  to  those  immediately  concerned. 
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The  writer  has  no  rancor  in  his  heart 
toward  any  one.  He  was  very  courteously 
treated  by  all,  but  the  truth  might  as 
well  be  known,  and  why  not  "call  a  spade 
a  spade?" 

F.  L.  Gay  had  a  very  fine  display  of 
gladiolus.  Mr.  Gay  has  been  collecting 
bulbs  from  the  best  gladiolus  raisers  for 
several  years,  and  his  exhibit  was  one  of 
the  main  features.  Wm.  Hill's  group  of 
palms  and  ferns  also  helped  to  relieve  the 
monotony,  but  the  large  table  of  very 
ordinary  coleus  put  up  liy  a  Providence 
florist  was  anything  but  a  credit  to  a 
professional.  Miss  L.  A.  Blomer  had 
some  very  tastefully  arranged  floral  vases, 
especially  the  salvia  already  mentioned. 
A.  W.  Clark  exhibited  some  fairly  good 
gladiolus. 

The  exhibits  of  preserves,  honey  Und 
working  bees  were  very  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  it  savored  more  of  a 
church  bazaar  than  a  floral  exhibition. 
The  fruit  was  very  good  and  all  named, 
and  in  this  case  much  praise  is  deserved. 
Nephrolepis  Piersoni  compact  a  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal.  Mr.  Pierson  had 
a  nice  exhibit.  Traveler. 


Miscellaneous. 


WORLD'S  FAIR  NOTES. 

H.  P.  Burt,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  has  an 
acre  of  dahlias  near  Clayton,  just  west  of 
the  World's  Pair  grounds,  from  which  his 
fine  exhibit  is  replenished  daily.  He  has 
shown  many  excellent  pompon  and  cac- 
tus varieties.  Thus  far,  although  the 
collection  has  included  several  s^endid 
white,  yellow  and  pink  sorts,  it  has  been 
especially  rich  in  the  darker  colored  vari- 
eties. 

The  gladiolus  exhibit  of  Arthur  Cowee 
is  still  maintained,  the  flowers  being 
brought  from  Belleville,  Ul.,  where  Mr. 
Cowee  has  grown  five  acres  for  use  here, 
in  addition  to  some  10,000  spikes  brought 
on  from  New  York.  H.  H.  Grofi;  of  Sim- 
coe,  Ont.,  the  originator  of  the  strain  of 
gladiolus  grown  by  Mr.  Cowee,  has  re- 
turned home  after  a  visit  often  days. 

The  superior  jury,  which  must  pass 
upon  all  awards  before  they  are  given 
out,  began  its  session  October  1.  As  soon 
as  its  work  upon  a  group  is  completed 
the  awards  will  be  announced.  As  the 
entries  in  pomology  are  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  150  per  day,  it  will  not  be  possi- 
ble to  give  out  the  awards  in  group  107 
tmtil  late  in  November. 

The  ever-blooming  and  hybrid  tea  roses 
of  Conard  &  Jones  Company,  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  S.  G.  Harris,  Dingee&  Conard 
Company,  H.  J.  Weber  &  Sons  end  C. 
Young  &  Sons  have  also  done  remark- 
ably well.  They  consist  largely  of  Clo- 
thilde  Soupert,  GrussanTeplits,  Kaiserin 
and  Mme.  Testont.  , 

The  New  York  exhibit  of  grapes  has 
been  greatly  admired  for  a  week  or  more. 
It  now  contains  more  than  1,000  plates, 
mostly  of  the  well  known  commercial 
sorts,  such  as  Concord,  Delaware, 
Niagara,  and  Worden,  although  many 
other  varieties  are  shown  in  smaller 
quantities. 

Baby  Rambler  rose,  a  dwarf  Crimson 
Rambler  exhibited  by  Vaughan's  Seed 
Store,  has  made  a  splendid  showing.  It 
was  in  full  flower  when  planted  from  pots 
in  June  and  has  shown  blooms  most  of 
the  time,  being  again  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. None  of  the  plants  are  more  than 
two  feet  high. 

J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Company,  New  York, 
have  an  extensive  exhibit  of  vegetables 
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of  all  kinds.  Most  of  them  are  well 
RTOwn,  bat  in  some  caaea  they  show  a 
uidc  of  careful  selection.  Although  true 
to  the  Tariety,  there  is  a  lack  of  uniform- 
itj  in  size. 

CoL  G.  B.  Brackett,  of  the  Division  of 
Pomology,  Washington,  D.  C,  Capt.  C. 
L.  Watrous,  Des  Moines,  la.,  M.  J  Wat- 
rons,  Wankee,  la.,  and  Prof.  S.  B.  Green, 
(^thie  Minnesota  Bxperiment  Station,  are 
serring  as  jurors  in  pomology. 

Chicago  day  was  observed  with  elabo- 
rate ceremony  on  Saturday,  October  8. 
Thousands  of  visitors  from  the  Windy 
city  were  on  the  grouods  and  the 
attendance  came  near  the  St.  Louis  day 
record  of  406,000  visitors. 

Owin^  to  the  resignation  of  Philippe  de 
Vilmorm,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Prance,  Walter  P.  Reid,  of  Addlestone, 
Bogland,  has  been  elected  vice-chairman  of 
the  department  jury  for  horticulture. 

TheCalla  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  shown  by 
Henry  A.  Dreer  on  the  border  of  the  lake, 
has  a  very  ornamental  foliage,  the  leaves 
being  quite  dark  green,  with  elongated 
white  spots. 

The  second  largest  exhibitor  of  vege- 
tables is  the  horticultural  department  of 
Cornell  University,  which  has  a  splendid 
collection. 

Apple  day,  October  4,  brought  a  large  « 
crowd  to    the    Horticulture     building, 
where  each  person  was  given  an  apple. 

Bhownwood,  Tbx— November  16  and 
17  the  Ploral  Club  will  hold  a  flower  show . . 
and  agricultural  exhibit. 


THB  POmSETOA. 

The  following  address  was  delivered 
by  Charles  W.  R timers,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  before  the  Kentucky  Society  of 
Ploristo,  October  4,  1904: 

Poinsettia  pnlcherrima  comes .  tuider 
the  family  known  in  botany  as  euphorbia, 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Buphorbus.  It  is 
nature's  Christmas  flower,  and  its  native 
home  is  Central  America.  It  is  a  Jbutton 
hole  for  Santa  Clans,  and  a  corsage  for 
Kriss  Krinffle,  a  flower  that  will' remain 
with  us  as  long  as  we  observe  Christmas; 
in  time  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  come 
more  in  prominence  than  holly  is  to-daj. 
Nothing  is  brighter  and  more  cheerful 
than  a  Targe  vase  bono  net  arranged  with 
four  and  a  half  or  five  foot  stemmed 
flowers  in  a  church  or  in  a  hall.  Short 
stemmed  flowers,  as  well  as  short  plfmts 
can  be  worked  to  a  great  advantage.for 
a  center  table.  There  are  numerous 
ways  of  beautifying  a  window  with 
small  plants  in  fern  pans  or  jardiniers. 
It  is  a  flower  of  profit  in  a  commercial 
way;  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  a  market 
being  overstocked.  Every  season  you 
can  see  a  steady  gain  and  a  wonderful 
increasing  demand.  It  will  never  come 
amiss,  for  any  grower,  no  matter  how 
small  he  is  in  commercial  life,  should  have 
a  stock  of  them.  It  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  a  greenhouse  when  in  bloom. 

It  is  very  easily  grown.  Old  plants 
that  have  been  from  January  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April  on  a  high  dry  shelf  in  ^our 
shed,  heeled  in  with  a  litUe  soil  and  in  a 


temperature  never  less  than  60^,  no 
water,  kept  perfectly  dry,  should  by  the 
end  of  April  be  potted  in  a  snitabfe  size 
pot,  all  depending  on  the  size  of  the  plant. 
To  rose  soil  from  a  bench  that  vou  had 
forced  roses  on,  add  some  old  hot  bed 
manure  and  a  trifle  of  sand  and  a  little 
bone.  See  that  the  plants  are  potted 
firm  and  have  good  drainage.  Give 
them  a  good  watering  place  in  a  warm, 
light  house  and  syringe  daily.  Cut  the 
old  long  canes  that  may  be  on  the  plant 
back  to  give  two  or  three  eyes  from  the 
main  stem.  In  six  weeks  yon  will  have  a 
crop  of  cuttings.  Never  take  a  cutting 
less  than  three  inches  long.  In  making 
them  see  that  you  have  one  or  two  leaves 
left  on  the  stem  that  you  have  taken  the 
cutting  00"  of.  and  in  eighteen  or  twenty 
days  you  will  have  another  batch  of  cut- 
tings. Trim  the  lower  leaves  ofi"  your 
cuttings  so  as  to  avoid  them  touching  the 
sand.  They  should  be  syringed  daily. 
Give  them  bottom  heat,  lots  of  shade 
and  air;  on  hot,  bright  days  give  them  a 
soaking  every  day.  In  the  morning  and 
at  noon  throw  water  all  over  the  house, 
under  the  benches  and  under  the  glass. 
In  twenty  days  tbe;^  will  have  from  one- 
half  to  one-quarter  inch  of  root,  which  is 
the  best  time  to  pot,  as  you  will  find  the 
roots  very  tender  and  apt  to  break. 

Pot  them  in  2V^  inch  or  3  inch  pots; 
give  them  new  made  soil  that  you  have 
prepared  for  roses,  add  a  little  sand  and 
trifle  of  bone;  pulverize  and  mix  your 
soil;  don't  have  it  soggy.  See  that  the 
drain  hole  is  open.    Place  them  in  a  light 
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honse,  shade  for  four  days  should  it  be 
bright,  otherwise  omit  the  shading. 
Give  them  a  good  watering  and  syringe 
every  day,  and  from  then  on  all  the  air 
4nd  light  yon  possibly  can  and  yon  will 
never  be  troubled  with  mealy  bugs. 
Once  out  of  the  first  pot  you  can  feea 
freely;  let  the  last  of  September  be'  the 
final.  Treat  your  plants  on  benches  the 
same  way.    The  temperature  to  have 

food  flowers  should  never  be  less  than 
5""  and  70""  will  be  much  better.  Never 
cultivate  the  soil  in  beds  or  pots;  never 
disturb  the  roots  in  potting  or  planting 
^em;  don't  loosen  the  roots  as  you 
would  when  you  plant  rose  plants;  never 
let  them  get  i>ot  bound.  Disturbing  the 
roots  at  any  time  is  very  fatal  and  it  is 
very  important  ior  you  to  be  careful. 
Plants  for  benches  should  be  out  o 
2V^  inch  or  8-inch  pots.  Follow  the 
above  closelv  and  I  can  assure  18-inch 
and  20-inch  Wacts. 

Don't  plant  later  in  benches  or  solid 
beds  than  the  middle  or  end  of  June. 
This  holds  good  for  the  plants  you  take 
your  cuttings  from,  or  plants  out  of 
small  pots.  You  can  take  cuttinffs  from 
the  old  plants  when  planted  in  beds;  from 
middle  of  August  to  middle  of  ^ptember 
are  the  best  cuttinas  for  fern  dishes  and 
short  pot  plants.  Take  canes  off  of  the 
old  plants  with  one  eve  at  each  end; 
place  them  in  the  sand  firmljr  and  water 
'  as  you  would  your  soft  cuttings.  They 
take  a  little  lonser  to  root,  but  make  fine 
bracts.  Two  No.  18  galvanized  wires, 
one  above  the  other,  and  right  above 
the  plants  with  twenty-four  inches  of 
space  between  them,  running  lengthwise 
with  the  bed,  will  be  convenient  to  tie 
plants  to.  A  few  braces  to  stiffen  the 
wire  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  plants  in 
position.  Never  use  cane  sticks,  as  jrou 
will  bruise  some  of  the  roots  in  doing 
this,  and  from  the  very  start  never  bruise 
the  bark  of  the  plant  nor  the  roots,  as 
the  plant  wiU  bleed,  which  is  very  injuri- 
ous at  any  stage  of  the  game.  O  n  Decem- 
ber 10  stop  watering  and  syringing;  this 
hardens  tnem  and  the;^  will  become  in 
good  shape  to  cut  any  time  from  Decem- 
ber 20.  If  you  want  them  sooner  cease 
your  watering  accordingly;  don't  take  up 
your  plants  until  January  1  and  what- 
ever you  do  don't  ffive  them  any  water, 
but  have  them  perfectly  dry.  Take  them 
up  carefully,  see  that  you  don't  bruise 
the  roots,  then  bunch  them  close  together 
and  heel  them  in  a  beoch  in  your 
shed. 

In  handling  the  bracts  when  cut  I  have 
tried  every  imaginable  way  and  1  have 
obtained  the  best  results,  but  with  a 
litde  trouble.  Have  a  small  oil  stove  at 
the  end  of  your  greenhouse  walk,  with 
boiling  hot  ^ater.  Cut  your  poinsettia 
the  desired  length  (be  a  little  quick  about 
this  work),  put  about  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  stem  in  the  hot  water  and  hold  it 
in  about  ten  or  fifteen  seconds.  Then 
take  it  right  out  into  the  cold  water.  I 
find  it  best  to  cut  just  what  one  can  han- 
dle, say  six  or  eisrht  flowers,  and  put  the 
ends  together  ior  the  hot  water.  The 
idea  is  to  let  the  stem  bleed  as  little  as 

Sossible.     Work  this  properly  and  the 
ower  will  not  wilt. 

Now  one  other  matter  and  very  impor- 
tant—if you  cut  a  part  of  a  stem  after 
you  have  cured  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
through  the  same  process  as  when  you  cut 
them  in  the  greenhouse.  It  would  be 
well  for  all  florists  to  remind  cut  flower 
buyers  not  to  cut  the  poinsettia  st<ems,  or 
if  they  should,  to  be  sure  to  burn  or  boil 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  stem;  also 
avoid  a  draft  on  them. 


PLANT  BREBDUfG  PAPERS.  ' 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  New  York,  containing  the  proceedings 
at  the  international  conference  on  plant 
breeding  and  hybridization,  held  in  the 
rooms  at  the  American  Institute,  New 
York,  and  the  museum  building  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  September 
30  and  October  1  and  2.  1902.  There 
are  267  pages  of  closely  printed  matter 
in  the  volume,  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
no  similarly  valuable  collection  of  mate- 
rial on  the  subject  has  ever  been  got 
together  before  in  anything  like  the  same 
space. 

Tbe  papers  are  «■  follows:  "Praotioal  Aspects 
of  the  New  Discoveries  in  Heredity,"  by  W.  Bate- 
son:  "Notes  on  Mendel's  Methods  of  Cross  Breed- 
ing.** by  C  O.  Hufst:  "Artliloial  AUvism,"  by 
Hugo  de  Vries:  '*Some  Conolustons/*  by  Max 
Leiobtlln:  ''Saraestions  for  the  Classifloation  of 
Hybrids,*'  by  I,  T.  Lynob:  "DeflnitioD  of  *Sport*  ** 
(General  Disoutsi  n):  "Some  of  tbeFundamedtal 
Pripoiples  of  Plant  Breeding,"  by  Lather  Bur- 
bank:  "On  the  Breedintf  of  Disease  Resistant 
Varl-  ties,"  by  W.  A.  Orton;  "Breeding  for  fntrln- 
sic  Quirtlti^s,"  by  W.  M.  Hays:  **CorreUtion 
Between  Different  Parts  of  the  Plant  in  Poroa, 
Ck>lor  and  Other  Characteristics,"  by  8.  A.  Beach; 
'^Evolution  Under  Domestioatton.  Discussion  on 
Paper," by O.  P.Cook:  **jndiYidual Prepotency," 
b>  Will  W.  Tracy;  "Improvement  of  the  Sugar 
Cane  by  Selection  and  Oross  Fertilization."  by 
D.  Morris;  "Some'  ytological  Aspects  or  Hybrids,** 
by  W.  A.  Cannon:  "Improvement  of  Roses  by 
Bud  Seleoticn,'*  by  L.  G.  Corbett:  '^Improv^m^ct 
of  Oftts  by  Breedinff.*'  by  J.  B.  Norton:  "On 
Breeding  FlorisU*  Flowers,'*  by  E.  G.  Hill:  "A  - 
Medley  of  Pumpkins,"  by  L.  H.  Bailey;  Results 
of  Bybridization  and  Plant  Breeding  in  Canada.*' 
by  .William  Sounders;  "WTine  FermenU."  bV  W. 
B  Alwood:  "Hybrdizing  Gladiolus  Species,'"  by 
W.  Van  Fleet;  "improvement  of  C^rnatlona," 
by  C.  W.  Ward:  ''Breeding  of  Native  Northwestern 
Fruits,"  by  N.  B.  H>insen:  "Advantages  of  Con- 
joint Selection  and  Hybridization  and  Limits  of 
useful ut-si  in  Hybridization  Among  Grapes,** 
by  T.  V.  Munson;  "Stndy  of  the  Variations 
in  the  Second  Generation  of  Berberis  Hybrids," 
by  C.  E  Saunders;  "Bud  Variation  in  the 
Strawberry  Plant,"  by  R.  M.  Kellogg  »'Bud 
Variation  in  Apples."  by  O  T.  Powell; 
"Hand  Pollination  of  Orchard  Fruits  **  by 
H.  C.  Price;  "Cereal  Breeding  in  Kansas,*'  by 
H.  F.  R  berU:  "Notes  on  Plant  Breeding  in 
Jamaica,"  by  W.  Fawcett:  "Notes  on  the  Breed- 
ing of  Peas  and  Beans,**  by  W.  T  Macoun; 
"Improvement  of  Corn  by  Breeding,**  by  C.  P. 
Hartley:  "My  Experience  in  Hybridizing  Can- 
nas"  by  A.  Wlntzer;  *  Hybrid  Plums."  by  F.  A. 
Wangh:  "The  Maskmelon,"  by  F.  W.  Rane;  "On 


Grape  Hybrids,"  by  N.  B.  White;  ^'Practical 
Poinu  from  the  Breeding  of  Strawberries  and 
Bush  Frnit»,"  by  P.  W.  Card;  "Hybrids  and  Dis- 
ease's.*' by  L.  H.  Pammel:  "Selection  vn.  Hybrid- 
ism," by  F.  W.  Burbridge;  "Notes  on  California 
Plant  Breeding,"  by  E.  J  Wlckson;  "A  Study  of 
Grape  Pollen  and  What  the  Results  Indloat-  .**  by 
N.  O.  Booth:  "Some  Hybrid  Nic  tianas,**  by  P. 
de  Vllmorln;  *The  Everbearing  Strawberry.'*  by 
P.  de  Vilmorin:  *  Somi  PossibiliUes,*'  by  C  L. 
Allen:  *  On  Artificial  Pollination  of  Wheat."  by 
William  B.  Alwood. 


AN  UfTERESTIIfG  TRANSFORMATION. 

Under  this  heading  Dr.  Bonavia  recounts 
how  a  Lilinm  Aluandrse  bought  from 
Wallace  &  Company,  has,  the  second 
year  after  purchase,  sported  to  a  beauti- 
ful rose  color,  says  the  Horticultural 
Advertiser.  Changes  of  this  kind  should 
be  carefully  noted,  as  had  the  bulb  giyen 
a  worse  flower  instead  of  a  better,  and 
not  waited  a  year  before  sporting,  the 
buyer  would  probably  have  come  to  the 
prompt  conclusion  that  the  seller  was  to 
blame.  Reyersions  and  other  changes 
are  not  only  interesting  from  the  scientific 
standpoint,  but  might  form  valuable 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law. 


OSMON,  A  NEW  FUEL. 
Osmon,  a  new  ftiel.  is  made  from  peat, 
writes  Consul  Schurman,  of  Mainz,  Ger- 
many, to  the  department  of  commerce. 
The  peat  used  contain^  ninety  per  cent  of 
water,  of  which  twenty  to  twenty- five 
per  cent  is  removed  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tric current.  The  peat  is  then  further 
dried  and  passed  through  a  machine 
which  breaks  it  up  and  forms  it  into 
briquettes  or  nut-shaped  pieces.  Osmon 
is  free  Irom  sulphur  and  burns  without 
slag  or  smoke. 

For  Fall  Planting 

NatlTe  Perennials  for  the  Wild  Garden. 
Irises  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Planu  for 
Garden  Border. 

Price  list  sent  on  application. 

SHXTENUC    NURSERIES, 

^•MRVTOWN,  DiitohMS  County.  N.  J. 


1.  conuins  100 
bulbs,  fiTur  choice 
colors;  sufficient  to 
plant  a  round  bed 
b  feet  in  diameter, 
planted  6  inches 
apart.  Price  our 
selection  Named 
Hyacinths,  listed 
on  page  2  of  our 
cata'ogue,  S7  60  by 
express  at  pur- 
chaser's expense. 
If  filled  with 
Vaughan's  Fancy 
Bedding  Hyacinths 
llstt^d  on  page  8  of 
ourcatal'gne.  $4.75 
by  express  at  buy- 
er's expense. 

ComblfMHion  No. 

2.  Contains  ttO 
bulbs;  Bufflcient  to 
plant  a  square  bed 
6  feet  across  with 
8  col'Ts,  planted  6 
inches  apart.  Price 
our  selection  of 
Named  Hyacinths 
as  listed  on  page  t 
of   our  catalogue, 

at  bu>erb  e&..eu»e.    if  ti\Wn  with  Vaugbau's  Fancy  Bedding  Hyac  nths,  as  listed  on  page 8  of  our 
cataioiiue.  19.00,  at  buyer's  expense.  rev 

ComMiMillon  No.  8.  ConUins  00  bulbs;  sufficient  to  plant  a  bed  5  fret  long  and  8  feet  wide,  with 
one  solid  color  planted  6  inr  hes  apart.  Price  our  selection  Named  Hyacinths,  customers'  selection  of 
color,  S4.80.    If  filled  with  Vaughan's  Fancy  Forcing  Hyacinths,  13.00  by  express  at  buyer's  expense. 

Complete  Line  of  DUTCH  and  FRENCH  Bulbs  Now  Ready. 


VAUOHAN'S 

84-86  Raadolph  St,  CHICAGO. 


Cateloguo  Free. 

8T0BE, 

14  Rarclay  St ,  NEW  YORK 
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WATER  PAINTS. 

Our  conaal  at  Veracms,  Mexico,  states 
that  Paul  D.  McQuiston  has  petitioned 
the  Mexican  GoTemment  for  the  exdn- 
siTe  rif  ht  to  manufacture  an  article  in 
puWenzed  form  that,  when  mixed  with 
cold  water  only,  is  said  to  possess  not 
onlj  all  the  advantages  of  an  oil  paint, 
but  is  even  superior  to  oil  colors  in  a 
tropical  climate.  The  dnr  colors  are  to 
be  manufactured  in  all  desirable  shades. 


TH£  WHITE  VALLOTA. 
Vallota  purpurea  alba,  the  white  val- 
lota,  has  again  made  its  appearance, 
this  time  at  the  Botanic  Gardlen,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  according  to  the  Garden- 
ers' Chronicle.  The  bulbs,  it  appears, 
were  originallr  receiyed  from  Cape  Col- 
ony, South  Amca  (the  Knvsna  forest 
district)  in  a  shipment  of  the  ordinary 
Vallota  purpurea  bulbs. 


NASETYiLUt,  Tbnn.— W.  P.  Josolyuc, 
florist  at  Centennial  park,  has  returned 
from  the  World's  Pair  bringing  with  him 
about  700  cuttings,  some  ot  them  rare. 
He  made  the  trip  to  St  Louis  for  the 
special  purpose  of  gaining  new  ideas  to 
put  in  practice  at  the  park. 

LxMOZ,  Mass.— The  regular  meeting  o 
the  Lenox  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  October  1.  The  topic  of  the 
evening  was  ''Orchard  Pruits,"  which 
was  well  discussed,  many  prominent 
growers  expressing  tbeir  ideas  regarding 
prnninff,  when  and  how,  methods  of 
manuring  and  cultivating  in  general.  The 
committee  on  the  chrysanthemum  show 
reported  progrest ,  and  schedules  for  the 
same  can  be  had  from  R.  A.  Schmid,  sec- 
retary. 


Waltham,  Mass.— The  park  commis- 
sioners have  completed  the  Prospect 
Hill  park  system  by  purchasing  eignty- 
five  acres  of  land  from  the  Nehemiah 
Warren  estate, the  price  paid  being  $1,425. 

Springfibld,  Mo.— The  Greene  County 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual 
rally  at  this  place  October  1.  Dr.  Henrv 
S.  Hartzog,  president  of  the  state  uni- 
versity ot  Arkansas,  spoke  on  "Horticul- 
ture as  an  Intellectual  Work."  President 
H.  T.  Puller,  of  Drury  college,  talked  on 
fruit  growing  in  New  York.  The  exhibi- 
tion included  large  exhibits  of  seedling 
peaches. 
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THK    UST    HOIK    NOVELTY. 

Dwirf 
Crimson  vwrtin'. 

Rambler  il^"" 

RtfVYMK. 
ORDEIIS    BOOKKD    NOW. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 


What  Wnie  Fe  Kasting  | 
of  Buffalo  says: 


'1  had  an  inquiry  for  CR4rC  DUST 

and  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I 
didn't  know  what  the  man  meant.*' 
IIaMMOKD'S    GRAPt  DU»T    is    a 

valuable   dry  fungicide   used   for  18 
years  to  destroy  Mildew,  Blights,  etc., 
under  glass  and  in  the  field.      It  is  ^ 
simple  in   its   application,   but    very  | 
effective  in  its  results.     Is  *'SlM  fcy 
,^^^-_-^,  the  Seedsmen''  of  America. 

'^oe  *ftAfr^  Hammond's  Solution  of  Copper  is 

a  liquid  fungicide  of  concentrated   strength.      Slug   Shot   Kills   SiW 
BogSf  Etc.     Send  for  a  pamphlet  to 


I 


■  HaBmiiirt  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works, 


I 


NEW  tORK.  ■ 


Feur  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  1,300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $1. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\* 

The  Tat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modern  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   PossibilUles  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


'« 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

» 

We  ran  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


GncsBNO  (Kaini).— At  the  pteeent  time 
when  8o  mach  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  Yolume, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illustrated.    50  cents. 

Hbdgbs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  P&INCIPLB8  OP  Fruit  Gbowing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  arc  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPARAOus  (Hexamer).— A  i)ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
Ycsting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detaU  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  kMp  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  oi 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growiko  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 

grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
usiness.  No  grower  oi  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  Goldfish  (Mulcrtt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  tiie  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  oi  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   S2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (Q.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthbicum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  oi  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbss  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  byaneminentlT 
succesml  practical  florist.  Illuttrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuae  Construction  (Tail).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larfie  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  SOO  pages  and  76  illustr^ 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  tms 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  br 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thisbo6k 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
S(m).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  ibrcing  vegetables  ibr 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  axe  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities ior  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  hais 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthiul  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
86  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cesfr^-graiting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  vrith  eveiy  manipulation 
pertainmg  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
bnJliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fiumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  ibr,  the  dif- 
ierent  manures  for  the  duferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbnino  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encnrdopaedia 
of  hortipilture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  femiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  £ng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (PuUer).    $1.60. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (BllwanRer).— A 
deHghtiul  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasuxes  of  gardening  in  the  most  &s- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  UMful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  ibr  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  I^rbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Bany).    $2.00. 

Gardbnino  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Pariono  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ter).    $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbnino  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  PlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiiiil,  mote  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  liie.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

AccoRDiNO  TO  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnolish  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  oi  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
vdBXkj  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omamehtal 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  ot  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  useiul 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  groveing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  iundamental  principles  oi 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OF  Shakbspbarb  (EUacombe).    $3.60. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  Green,  oi 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Ambrican  Pruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o< 
nutrbeanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchil,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Guiifers,  Iris 
KaempCeri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G)nservatory, 
Grembouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedaIty.«M%«i%«i«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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nflKnsies 

Of  Enormoat  Siz«  and  Magnifloent  Colorings. 
Petal!  an  rioh,  tbiolc  and  velvety:  p^rfeot  in  form 
and  subttance.  No  Irregular,  loose  flow^n.  Bioh 
red,  bronze  and  copper  colors,  witb  delicate  rose 
and  pink  sbades.  Received  World's  Pair  medals 
Chioaieo  and  Omaha.  Best  Giant  mixture  in 
existence. 

7  Pickets*  350  seeds  only  j5  centtt 

1  pkt  (50  seeds)  Qlaat  Yellow. 
1  pkt  (60  sewisi  QIant  White. 
1  pkt.  (.■Ws^ds)  Giant  cooper. 
1  pkt.  (BO  seeds)  Gi«iDt  Black. 
1 1  kt.  (hO  seeds)  Giant  Striped. 
1  pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Paris. 
1  pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Deep  Blue. 

Vaugban's  ''Gardening  for  1903"  is  sent  free  with 

every  ord«>r.     it  de«rrib<*s  tbe  largest  variety 

of  "BEST  FLOWER  SEEDS  IN  AMEIIICA." 

VAUaHAN'5  SEED  STORE* 

CHICACO;  84  Rawdof ph  St,  NEW  YORK;  U  Barclay  St 

PLEASE  MENTION  OARDBNINO 
WHEN  WRITING. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  BLMER  D.  'SMITH. 


Zm    IMCO'^TV    XSEDA.Z>^S'. 


CONTENTS. 

iRTBODUOnOH.  

Chaptbb  I.— Hibtobt. 

Chaftkb  II  —Stock  Plants.— Early  Propagation.— Cold  Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 
Slock.- Novelties  and  Scarce  varieties. 

Chaptib  III.—PBOPA04TI01I.— Cutting  Bench.— Selection  of  Cattings.—Making  Cuttings.— Air 
and  Temperature.— ahading.— Watering.— Saaoer  System.— English  Method.— Divisions.— 
Potting  Cuttings. 

Chaptbb  IV.— Spbcivbn  PLANT8.—Soil.— Repotting  —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.-- 
Waterlog.— Staking.— Disbudding— Feeding. 

Chaptbb  v.— M18CBLLAHBOU8  PLAHT8.— Standards.— For  Market— Single  —Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.—For  Cut  Flower^.— Grafted  —In  Open  Border. —Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 

Cbaptbb  VI.— Paokiho  Plants.- For  Gxpreis.— For  Mail.— For  Export. 

Chaftbb  VIL— BxBiBrnoii  Blooms  —Planting.— Firming.— Tieing.— Watering  —Spraying.— 
Airi**g  —Shaiing.—Scaldiug.— Top-dressing.— Renioving  Stools  —Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid  Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dis- 
buddlog.— English  Method. —Records. 

CbaptbIi  VIII.— Exhibitioh  Blooiu.— Grown  ont-of- doors.— Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 
flnug  Harbor. 

Cbaptbb  IX.— Comjibboial  FLowBB8.—Feeding.— Buds.— Early.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

Cbaptbb  X.— Insbcts.- Aphis  —Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished  Buk  — Cory- 
thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 

Cbaptbb  XL— Disbabbs.- Rust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Cbaptbb  XII.— Sbbdlibgs  ahd  Spobts.- Suitable  Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Cbaptbb  XIII.— Pbxpabino  Exhibits  -Plants.— Cut  Flo  vers.— Foreign  Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers 

Cbaptbb  XIV-— Exhibitiows.- The  Management- The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 

Cbaptbb  XV.— Ttpbs  and  Selbctiohs  —Types  —Selections. 

WE  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS.    PRICE.  25  CENTS.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

i        The  Gardening  Companyt  monoi  building,  Chicago*      8 


The  Colors  of  Flowers 


Are  best  determined 
with  the  aid  of  Our 


coioR  (.mn. 


Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  lithosraphed  by  Prang,  this  ohart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  country.    Mm,  18  OMti.  fMlpaM. 

THB  OARDBNINO  COMPANY.  Modod  BnUdlng  CHICAGO. 
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PrincepsGiadiolDS 

"Baby  Rimbln"  Rose 

(Mme.  Norbtrt  Lovavuseur.) 


The  Two  Best  Plant 
Introductions  for  Prhrato 
Gardeners  In  Years. 


%» \»  \t 

AAA 


Best  Flower  Seed 
In  America. 


*»   *M   \» 

AAA 


VAUeHAH'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOs 


St 


NEWT  YORK! 
14  Barclay  St. 


Orchids 


Oar  Illustrated  and  Deiorip- 
tive  CaUlogue  of  Orohidi  is 
now  ready  and  may  be  had 
npon  application. 

Ofghid  Orowft  and  jmpertwi,  .         SUmilT.  N.  J. 
A..^^  ^"9 A  AAA  ^uare  Feet  of  Broken  Glass 

V  f  wi  irfVV^VW  Florists*  Hall  Association.  For 
particulars  address 

JOHN  Q.  KSLER.  Sao^i  Siiddio  RIvwr.  N.  J. 


NOW  OOMPLKTK  IN  , 

rOUR  VOLUMKS. 

Cyclopediaof 

American 

Horticulture 


and  ornamental  plantt  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  CSukada.  tofcether  with 
geofzapbieal  and  biograpnioal  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Bn^fetMt  of  NortieuUure  in  Cornell 
University, 

Aasittod  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Editor, 

and  nany  mport  Cultivators  and  Botanists. 


IN  rOUR  VOLUHES. 

Cloth,  $20.     naif  Marocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  9000  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


AMERICAN  FLORIST  COMPANY, 

^       324  Daartera  St,  CMca|«i 


HITCHIN6S' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

For  HOT-WATER 
or  Steam, 

HOT-WATER  RAOIATION: 

From  4,2C0  square  feet  and 
up, 

STEAM  aADIATtOM: 

From  2500  square  feet  tnd 
up. 

Send  four  cents  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

CO.,  '^I^r  233  Mercer  St,  Niw  Yorlr. 


Mention  Gardening  wben  writing  advertisers. 


FOR  SALE  AT  a  bargain 

This  beautiful  place  of  three  acres  of  laud,  two  mllea  from 
center  of  a  Wiscomin  city  of  2,500  inhabitants;  electric  cars 
pass  the  place.      The  land  alone  is  worth  the  price  asked. 

C.  B.  WHITNALLt  care  Citlzeoi  Tfuit  Co.,  Mllwaukees  Wis, 

Wben  writinpT  pleaM  meatlon  Gardeaini;. 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1904, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  I^ 
*04,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.   j^^^.i»«9»^jt^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO, . 

PHILADELPHIA.  | 
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THE    POND    AT    HOLM    LEA— Photograph  copyrighted  by  Thos. 
(Besidenoe  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Brookllne,  Mass.) 


B.  Marr. 


HOLM  LEA. 

Holm  Lea,  the  residence  of  Prof.  Charles 
8.  Samnt,  is  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  is 
one  ofthe  most  eztensiye  and  beautifhl 
of  the  many  notable  places  in  Boston's 
sobnrbs.  The  estate  is  not  magnificent 
in  the  sense  that  some  famous  estates 
have  been.  Artificiality  has  little  place 
in  its  plan.  Rather  is  it  pastoral  and 
homelike,  laid  oat  in  lawns,  woodlands, 
pastures  and  dells,  interpreting  the  tastes 
of  its  owner  to  whom  the  simple  nobility 
of  nature  appeals  more  strongly  than  do 
the  charms  of  gardening  art.  Our  iUus- 
trationa  show  some  01  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  the  grounds.  The  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas  blooming  in  the 
spring  time  present  a  scene  ol  brilliancy 


probably  unriyaled  on  this  continent. 
The  little  pond  shaded  by  willows  and 
bordered  with  moisture-loving  plants  is 
a  gem  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
especially  in  spring  when  the  surround- 
ing greensward  is  flecked  with  thousands 
oi  narcissi  and  the  clumps  of  lilacs,  irises, 
deutzias  and  hardy  azaleas  are  in  their 
full  glory.  One  of  the  showiest  trees 
each  season  is  the  Pyrus  baccata,  of 
which  an  illustration  appears  herewith. 
The  pounds,  originally  comprising  the 
Ignatius  Sargent  estate  of  nineteen  acres, 
have  been  extended  by  the  successive 
addition  of  a  number  of  adjoining  estates 
until  now  they  include  over  two  hundred 
acres.  The  gardener,  Charles  Sander, 
has  been  in  charge  for  twenty-nine  years. 


He  is  a  painstaking  plantsman  of  recog- 
nized aoility  among  his  gardener  asso- 
ciates, expert  in  many  lines  of  high  bred 
exotics  as  well  as  hardy  garden  favorites. 
His  collection  includes  very  comprdien- 
sive  groups  of  phloxes,  Japan  pseonias, 
nerines  and  begonias,  amon^  the  latter 
bein^  some  fine  examples  01  his  skill  in 
hybridization.    ' 

Mr.  Sargent,  who  is  now  profes- 
sor of  arboriculture  at  Harvara  Col- 
lege and  director  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, is  a  native  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
Boston's  most  aristocratic  suburb,  where 
he  still  resides,  his  estate  being  the  largest 
and  most  notable  in  that  favored  local- 
ity. His  is  a  very  busy  life.  His  stupen- 
dous work,  "The  Silva  of  North  Amer- 
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ica,"  finished  two  years  ago  after  twenty 
years  of  exhansti^e  labor,  is  the  most 
complete  of  its  character  ever  pablished. 
Inliterary  composition,  as  well  as  in  sci- 
entific accuracy,  in  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion and  clearness  of  narrative,  this  book 
has  few  eouals.  In  the  planning  of  the  mag- 
nificent Metropolitan  park  system,  envi- 
roning the  dty  of  Boston;  in  the  earnest 
work  which  secured  the  establishment  of 
the  great  National  forest  parks  and  the 
noble  Niagara  and  Adirondack  reserva- 
tions for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
perpetually;  in  the  compiling  of  the  for- 
est^ statistics  for  the  tenth  census,  and 
in  the  broad  movements  for  the  rescuing 
of  the  forests  of  our  country  from  com- 
plete devastation,  Prof.  Sargent  has  ex- 
ercised a  preponderating  control.  His 
influence  has  at  all  times  been  aggres- 
sively and  steadfastly  on  the  side  of  the 
trees,  and  to  him  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  whole  world  owe  a  debt  ot 
Satitude  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
ly  realized  in  this  generation. 

THE  DEYELOPAfiNT  OF  AN  AMERICAN 
TYPE  OF  ROSES. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before 
the  twentieth  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  August  16-19,  1904,  by  B.  6.  HiU, 
of  Richmond,  Ind. 

By  the  question  implied  in  the  tojjic 
assil^ed  me  b^r  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  this  societv,  we  may  infer  that 
there  is  need  of  largely  supplementing 
our  present  list  of  roses  as  grown  in  this 
countrv;  nothing  can  be  truer  than 
that  tne  general  rose  growerfeels  this 
need,  and  it  is  to  the  careful  hybridist, 
and  the  persevering  raiser  of  seedling 
roses,  suited  to  our  climate  that 
we  must  look  for  this  supplemental  Hst. 

We  need  roses  that  will  bloom  in  our 
grounds  and  gardens  durinp^  the  summer 
and  autumn;  climatic  conditions  vary  so 
greatly  in  our  country  that  it  would 
seem  necessary  that  several  types  should 
be  brought  out,  adapted  to  the  varied 
conditions  and  requirements  of  the  difier- 
ent  sections.  It  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  California  and  the  Pacific  coast 
states  have  an  ample  source  of  supply 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  the  fine  pro- 
ductions of  the  rosarians  of  England  and 
the  continent  of   Europe;  the  varieties 


that  succeed  and  flourish  in  the  sections 
named  do  remarkably  well  also  in  the 
south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  hence  an 
efibrt  to  originate  a  new  type  for  these 
particular  localities,  would  seem  an  un- 
necessary undertaking,  slthough  there 
can  and  will  be  improvements  over  such 
sorts  as  now  lend  charm  and  beauty  to 
the  homes  and  gardens  of  the  sections 
named  above,  and  some  fine  additions 
have  been  made  the  past  few  years  but 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  such  grand 
old  sorts  as  Opshire,  Lamarque,  Sol- 
faterre,  Reine,  Marie  Henriette,  and  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere  are  supplanted  as  climbers 
in  the  Pacific  section  to  say  nothing  of 
the  large  number  of  grand  bush  varieties 
which  flourish  with  such  vigor  and  pro- 
duce such  quantities  of  flowers.  The 
European  rose  hybridist  assisted  by  a 
kind  Providence,  has  placed  at  the  clis- 
posal  of  the  states  of^ Washington  and 
Oregon  all  thateould  be  wished  or  desired 
in  &e  way  of  fine  roses;  no  section  of 
Europe  produces  finer  H.  P.  and  H.  T. 
roses  than  do  these  two  states.  If  you 
would  see  Xavier  Olibo,  Louis  Yan 
Houtte,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  other  choic- 
est H.  P.  sorts  together  with  a  sight  of 
the  finest  La  Prance  that  soil  can  pro- 
duce, then  go  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  a  year  hence  in  Portland, 
Ore.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

That  we  need  a  new  type  of  rose  for 
the  section  north  of  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see, calls  for  no  argument  whatever. 
One  of  the  first  requirements  of  the  type 
is  a  vigor  of  constitution  that  will  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  black-spot,  or 
fungus  which  is  the  first  cause  of  a  failure 
in  our  efiorts  to  grow  roses  successfully 
in  the  northern  section  of  our  country. 
A  few  varieties  succeed,  but  only  a  very 
few  thrive  and  bloom  as  they' should; 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  favored 
localities  where  roses  will  do  well  in  the 
north,  but  they  arc  few  and  very  far 
between. 

The  second  requirement  is  a  resistant 
texture  of  bloom,  stronger  than  that 
possessed  by  most  of  the  H.  P.  and  H.  T. 
and  tea  roses.  It  is  well  settled  in  your 
essayist's  mind  that  the  two  qualities 
mentioned  above  are  absolutely  necessary 
.  to  the  new  type  that  we  are  seeking,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  sterling  value,  and  with  these 
two  must  be  united  the  third  quality,  a 


hardiness    which    will    take     it    unin- 
jured   through    our    rigorous    winters. 

How  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to 
secure  a  disease  resisting  rose,vdth  sub- 
stantial texture  of  petals  in  its  flowers, 
that  shall  withstand  the  fierce  onslaught 
of  the  sun  in  our  hot,  diy,  climate  and 
possessing  a  degree  of  hardiness  that  will 
insure  life  through  our  severe  winters? 
This  is  the  problem  before  us.  At  first 
glance,  it  would  seem  an  impossible 
undertaking,  for  where  shall  we  turn  for 
the  blood  to  so  reinvigorate  our  stand- 
ard roses,  and  who  among  us  will  under- 
take to  devote  time  and  service  and  brain 
to  an  undertaking  or  such  doubtful  re- 
muneration and  yet  so  laudable?  Or  will 
the  lovers  of  roses  continue  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  partial  success  achieved  by 
using  the  present  varieties,  and  by  various 
expedients  producing  a  more  or  less  arti- 
ficial result,  not  at  all  adequate  to  the 
expense  and  labor  bestowed? 

There  are  a  number  of  distinct  species 
of  roses  that  should  and  no  doubt  will 
be  tried  for  this  particular  line  of  hybrid- 
izinp:;  first  I  would  name  Rosa  rugosa. 
Whilst  this  species  might  not  give  us 
texture  of  bloom,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  its  ofispring  would  have  disease 
resisting  foliage,  and  a  probability  of 
hardiness  sufficient  to  withstand  our 
winters;  this  should  be  tried  persistently, 
using  pollen  from  our  best  H.  T.,  H.  P. 
and  tea  varieties  and  using  the  rugosa 
as  the  seed-bearing  plant,  and  whilst  it 
would  probably  require  a  long  line  of 
crossing  and  crossing  back,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  from  this  source  can 
finally  be  secured  our  coveted  type  which 
would  supply  our  northern  gardens  with 
an  ideal  rose. 

Bruant,  Cochet,  Muller,  Wintzer,  and 
others  have  made  a  start  in  this  direc- 
tion; we  have  Bruant's  cross  between 
rugosa  and  Niphetos,  named  Mme. 
Georges  Bruant;  this  variety  has  the 
lengthened  bud  of  Ntphetos  showing 
distinctly  the  influence  of  the  tea  variety. 
Blanc  Double  de  Courbet  is  a  charming 
shrub  for  lawn  decoration,  and  a  most 
promising  subject  for  cross-fertilization; 
Conrad  P.  Meyer  is  a  variety  which  has 
had  transmitted  much  of  the  fullness  and 
color  of  the  male  parent  which  is  said  to 
be  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Atropurpurea,  one  of 
Geo.  Paul's  hybrid  mgosas,  will  furnish 
the  dark  tints  in  any  color  scheme  de 
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vised  or  planned.  Sir  Tho8.  Lipton,  an 
American  hybrid  introduced  by  Conard 
&  Jones,  is  said  to  possess  many  excellent 
characteristics.  I  mention  the  above,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  the  most  nsefol  of  the 
rngosa  hybrids  and  having  made  most 
distinct  breaks  from  mgosa  proper. 
Other    mgosa    hybrids   are,— Philemon 


country;  no  other  rose  can  dispute  with 
it  the  right  to  a  first  place  in  general 
popularity  with  tiie  American  people,  for 
porch  and  pillar  purposes,  the  wide 
dissemination  of  the  rose,  its  tremendous 
sale  the  present  season,  and  the  prospec- 
tive demand  for  future  planting,  exceeds 
that  oi  any  other  rose  introouced  into 
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Cochet,  Alice  Aldrich,  Belle  Poit;evine, 
Mme.  Worth,  Calocarpa,  Rose  Apples, 
Chedane  Guinnoisseau,  Christopher  Co- 
chet, and  Pierre  Leperdrietix,  and  these 
are  not  all;  they  are  enumerated  to  show 
what  has  been  done  with  this  type,  and 
as  a  reminder  that  the  hy  brims t  need 
not  go  back  to  the  original,  but  can  use 
some  of  the  fine  breaks  already  made. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  the  prerious  state- 
ment, that  I  firmly  believe  that  immunity 
from  the  disease  known  as  "black-spot," 
must  come  through  an  infusion  of  rugosa 
bloodj  and  I  would  farther  state  that 
your  essajrist  is  not  speaking  from  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  matter  of  crossing 
the  present  popular  varieties  of  roses 
with  the  rugosas,  as  his  efforts  have  been 
more  largely  made  in  trying  to  secure 
new  sorts  stiitable  for  forcing  under 
glass.  Other  species  of  roses  may  offer 
as  fruitful  a  field  for  the  hybridist  as  the 
mgosa  and  why  not  try  what  can  be 
done  with  our  native  American  species? 
The  climbing  Prairie  types  were  secured 
from  this  source,  and  the^jr  certainly 
possess  hardiness  in  connection  with  a 
fair  amount  of  fullness,  two  distinct 
qualities  essential  to  the  new  type. 

American  hybridists  have  given  us 
many  cb  arming  Wichuraiana  crosses  and 
fine  results  have  crowned  the  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Van  Fleet,  Manda,  Walsh,  Perkins 
and  Dawson;  the  serious  question,  often 
propounded  is,  are  they  hardy?  Some- 
times they  winter  perfectlv,  and  again  an 
occasionfu  season  finds  them  killed  back 
severely;  yotir  essayist  has  not  bad  long 
enough  experience  with  out-door  grown 
stock  of  Dorothy  Perkins,  the  Farqubar, 
W.  C.  ^gan,  Manda's  Triumph,  and 
other  Wichuraiana  crosses,  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  their  hardiness,  but  he 
believes  that  it  is  affirmed  of  them  by 
their  raisers. 

Crimson  Rambler  is  at  once  the  most 
unique  and  the  most  satisfactory  rose 
grown    in    the    northern  half   of   our 


the  American  sarden.  Experiments  at 
Richmond  with  this  variety  tend  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  a  few  years 
will  give  us  wnite,  blush,  and  inter- 
mediate shades  in  this  particularly  inter- 
esting rose;  to  be  sure,  we  have  had 
Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Buphrosyne,  but 
between  these  and  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
character. 

To  secure  the  new  type  of  garden  rose 
ontlined,  will  necessitate  careful,  pains- 


taking   labor,  extending  over   a   long 

geriod  of  time;  one  year  or  two  will  not 
ring  it  to  us;  it  has  taken  a  full  third  of 
a  century  to  brinff  the  Hybrid  Tea  to  its 
present  stage  ofdevelopement;  it  is  a 
long  stride  from  Antoine  Verdier,  Mile. 
Bonnaire,  and  La  France,  to  the  family 
as  it  is  composed  to-day;  it  might  tie 
mentioned  in  passing  that  the  three 
varieties  named  above  were  the  result  of 
accidental  insect  pollenisation;  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  H.  T.  class  is  mentioned 
simpljr  to  show  that  time  and  patience 
are  prime  factors  in  creating  and  perfect- 
ing a  new  type. 

We,  the  members  of  this  society,  might 
earnestly  question  as  to  how  we  can  best 
aid  in  a  consumation  so  earnestly 
desired,  so  necessary  to  the  widening 
popularity  of  the  rose  in  our  American 
gardens;  enthusiastic,  personal  effort 
must  be  the  ground  work  of  the  move- 
ment, which  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
award  of  the  society's  mediu  to  merit- 
orious seedlings  whose  constitution  and 
texcure  of  bloom  make  them  desirable 
additions  to  our  outdoor  roses.  As 
indicated  previously  the  efforts  at  Rich- 
mond have  all  been  made  in  the  interest 
of  winter  blooming  sorts,  and  while  this 
has  been  the  aim,  several  very  promising 
varieties,  other  than  forcing  sorts,  have 
been  produced  which  are  now  being 
tested  as  garden  varieties. 

The  florists  of  America  have  been 
notoriousl:^  lax  as  a  profession,  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  roses,  nearly  all 
our  finest  varieties  being  of  foreign 
origin,  and  while  we  may  rightly  covet 
the  honor  of  producing  something  fine 
and  grand,  we  have  oeen  exceedingly 
blameworthy  in  sanctioning  the  act 
which  robbed  an  eminent  French 
rosarian  of  his  honors  when  we  allowed 
the  renaming  of  Mme.  Ferdinand  Jamain, 
calling  it  American  Beauty.  We  have 
the  genius  and  talent  to  produce  an 
American  type  of  rose  if  our  members 
will  but  apply  themselves  to  the  task  at 
hand.  Shall  we  attempt  this  work,  or 
shall  we  go  on  in  the  old  way,  trusting 
to  luck  and  to  the  products  of  foreign 
skill  to  supply  us  with  roses  suitable  tor 
our  own  gardens  and  homcfs? 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


A  COMHITTBB  ot  the  Maasachiisetts 
Horticultural  Society  held  a  meeting  on 
Saturday,  October  15,  and  voted  to  nold 
a  public  demonstration  in  the  neighbor- 
ins  town  of  Arlington  for  the  purpose  of 
euibiting  apparatus  and  methods  of 
destroying  the  insect  pests,  in  particular 
the  gn»J  moth,  and  the  San  Jose  scale, 
whica  are  excessively  numerous  in  the 
towns  in  the  ndjg^hborhood  of  Boston. 
Thto  demonstration  is  to  be  given  in 
order  to  show  the  towns  how  to  combat 
the  pests.  The  exhibit  will  include  the 
work  of  the  large  steam  machines  for  use 
in  parks  and  public  roads,  as  well  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  proper  methods  of 
using  hand  pumps  and  sprayers  on  pri- 
vate and  small  estates.  This  exhibition 
bids  fair  to  be  of  great  practical  use,  as 
unless  some  radical  methods  of  destroy- 
ing these  insects  are  taken  in  the  near 
future,  there 'will  be  scarcely  a  town 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  Boston 
wUch  will  not  have  the  beauty  of  its 
landscape  destroyed. 


SHADE  TREES  FOR  BOSTON. 

Mayor  Collins  has  ordered  City  For- 
ester Doogue  to  distribute  2,000  young 
shade  trees  to  the  citizens  ot  Boston  in 
time  for  the  fall  transplanting.  They 
will  include  nursery  elms,  maples  and 
poplars,  and  will  be  given  to  the 
districts  which  are  in  the  most  need 
of  shade  trees.  The  people  of  Essex 
county  have  taken  up  the  war  against 
gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths,  and  have 
decided  to  ask  the  legislature  to  pass  a 
law  making  it  the  duty  of  cities  and 
towns  to  rid  their  respective  communi- 
ties of  the  pests,  and  also  to  permit  the 
authorities  to  enter  private  founds  to 
dear  the  trees  of  moths,  and,  if  the  owner 

Sects,  compel  him  to  do  the  work  him- 
,  and  if  he  neglects  to  do  it,  to  make 
it  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  do  the 
work  at  his  expense.  Some  such  law  as 
this  would  have  a  very  beneficial  e£fect, 
as  the  work  against  these  pests  is  at  the 
present  but  desultory  and  unproductive 
of  the  best  results. 


'    CAROLINA  POPLARS  DISEASED. 

£d.  Gardbning:  — I  forward  you  a 
piece  of  bark  taken  from  a  Carolina  pop- 
lar tree.  Previous  to  this  vear  the  trees 
seemed  to  be  in  perfectly  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  now  thev  seem  to  be  a£fected 
like  the  piece  I  send^ou.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  what.the  disease  is  and  if  there 
is  any  remedy?  The  trees  were  planted 
about  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  have 
done  finely  ever  since  until  this  year. 

D.  B.  E. 

The  bark  of  Carolina  popular  does 
not  show  the  presence  of  insects.  Pop- 
lar, however,  is  very  much  subject  to 
borers,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
are  present.  I  would  advise  yont  corre- 
spondent to  search  for  insects  if  informa- 
tion is  desired.  L.  O.  Howard. 


[The  government  mycologist  has  also 
examined  the  specimens,  but  fails  to  find 
sufficient  evidence  for  believing  the  trouble 
to  be  caused  by  fungi.— Ed.] 

SOME  LATE  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

An  essay  read  before  the  Tarrytowa, 
N.  Y.,  Horticultural  Society,  September 
27, 1904,  by  L.  Martin,  gardener  to  C. 
H.  Mattheison,  Irvington,  N.  Y.: 

At  our  meeting  in  August  several  of  the 
members  present  iudiciously  remarked 
the  total  absence  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy 
shrubs,  as  previously  exhibited  at  our 
meetings,  and  someone  incidentally  men- 
mentioned  that  the  scarcity  of  shrubs  in 
bloom  at  this  season  was  probably  the 
cause  of  it.  It  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
that  we  are  missing  just  now  the  glor- 
ious effects  of  the  shrubs  in  bloom  seen 
during  May,  June  and  also  July,  but  as 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  varieties  mentioned 
below  there  are  quite  a  few  kinds  of  shrubs 
that  are  in  bloom  in  late  summer,  and  I 
hope  that  the  following  will  be  found 
useful  to  those  interested: 

Abelia  rupestris,  a  small  sized  shrub 
from  China,  producing  clusters  of  white 
flowers  from  July  to  hard  frost,  bright 
and  clean  foliage,' very  iftefal  for  cutting, 
apt  to  get  winter-killed  in  some  localities. 
The  plants  should  be  set  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  situation  and  the  ground 
mulched  around  the  plants  with  leaves. 
They  will  come  through  the  severest  of 
winters  if  this  course  is  pursued.  Bae- 
charis  halimifolia,  not  very  attractive 
with  its  whitish  flowers,  but  ornamental 
at  this  season  with  its  downy  seeds.  It 
is  very  hardy  and  useful  for  seashore 
planting.  In  buddleia  we  have  two  vari- 
leties  of  shrubs,  vetj  valuable  for  their 
late  blooming  qualities.  B.  curviflora, 
with  its  lilac-colored  flowers,  blooms 
about  the  first  week  in  August,  and  B. 
variabilis,  pale  pink,  is  in  bloom  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  same  month.  Both  are 
very  useful  for  cut  flowers.  Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus,  or  verbena  shrub,  is  a 
beautiful,  neat  and  compact  shrub,  grow- 
ing about  three  feet  high,  with  large,  fra- 
grant, blue  flowers  clustered  at  the  axel 
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of  each  leaf,  blooming  from  midsummer 
to  hard  frost.  It  is  Yuuable  for  border- 
ing aronnd  tall  shrubs  or  an  entire  bed 
ofit  giyes  a  Ter j  fine  effect.  It  is  apt  to 
get  kiUed  to  the  ^otmd  in  winter,  btit 
the  shoots  will  spring  freely  next  season. 
Callicarpa  pttrpurea  is  nsefnl  for  fine 
efiect  in  the  fall.  The  flowers  are  whitish 
pnrple,  insignificant,  but  the  brandies 
are^  covered  with  yiolet  purple  berries, 
which  are  Yerjr  attractive.  Clerodendron 
trichotomumis  in  bloom  in  early  Septem- 


BEDDING,  WASHINGTOIV  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

We  present  herewith  some  views  of  the 
ornamental  bedding  at  Washington  park 
Chicago,  this  season.  One  illustration 
shows  a  pansy  bed  as  it  appeared  Septem- 
ber 10.  The  bed  has  been  in  constant 
bloom  since  May  10.  The  seed  was  sown 
January  15  and  the  young  ^ants  set  in  a 
cold  frame  about  April  1.  There  has  not 
been  a  time  since  the  plants  were  bedded 
out  that  there  has  not  been  an  abundance 
of  bloom,  and  at  this  date,  September  13, 
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ber.  It  has  strong  scented  flowers, 
white,  with  rosy  lip.  Chletra  alnifolia 
bears  white  scented  flowers  in  August. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses. Desmodium  Japonicum  ana  D. 
penduliflorum  are  both  very  valuable  for 
cut  flowers,  the  former  bearing  white 
flowers,  the  second  rose  colored.  Both 
varieties  bloom  freely  in  September. 
Diervilla  sessiliiolia  blooms  freely  from 
Julv  to  September.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
vellow  color,  of  dwarf  and  spreading 
habit.  In  the  hybrid  varieties  of  this 
genus  will  be  found  occasionally  some 
plants  in  bloom  during  the  season. 

Hibiscus  Syriacus  (althaea)  blooms  pro- 
fusely in  late  summer.  The  rich  variety 
of  colors  makes  it  very  useful  for  many 
purposes,  some  of  the  new  hybrids  prin- 

Xlly.  The  double  ones  are  really  beau- 
and  very  attractive.  Hydrangeas 
in  variety,  and  too  well  known  to  need 
a  description  here,  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. In  the  group  of  spiraeas  many  of 
the  varieties,  if  cut  oack  after  their  first 
flowers  are  passed,  will  bloom  again 
freely  in  August  and  September.  I  will 
name  the  following,  which  are  some  of 
theliest  for  that  purpose:  S.  Bumalda, 
rosy  pink;  Anthonv  Waterer,  dark  crim- 
son; callosa,  pink,  and  alba,  white; 
Douglasi,  rose,  and  tomentosa,  pink. 
Tamarisks,  with  the  beautiful  asparagus- 
Eke  foliage,  are  verv  useful  for  bouquets. 
The  flowers  of  all  varieties  are  of  different 
shades  of  pink  or  red.  T.  Indica  and  T. 
Gormanica  bloom  in  midsummer,  and  T. 
Odessana  from  July  to  September.  Vitex 
Agnus-castus,  a  very  fine  late  flowering 
smub,  with  its  lilac  purple  flowers,  which 
are  borne  very  freely,  is  also  useful  for 
cut  flowers. 

Many  other  varieties  could  be  named 
that  would  give  us  flowers  during  late 
summer,  but  the  above  list  gives  some 
idea  of  what  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  this 
season  of  the  year  with  this  dass  of 
plants. 


many  are  at  their  best.  Most  growers 
prefer  to  sow  seed  in  the*  fall,  as  this 
insures  large  plants  in  bloom  for  the 
spring  sales,  but  where  one  wishes  to 
plant  them  in  the  open  to  last  all  summer 
winter  sown  plants  are  by  far  the  best. 

In  the  flower  garden  illustrated  the  star 
on  the  left,  which  forms  the  center  of  the 
garden  is  planted  as  follows:  Center, 
agaves  with  E.  H.  Trego  geraniums:  next, 
Comtesse  de  Harcourt  geraniums:    the 

Soints  are  Ageratum  Stella  Gurney  bor- 
ered  with  two  rows  of  santolina.  E.  H. 
Trego  and  Comtesse  de  Harcourt  are  com- 
paratively new  double  geraniums  of  much 
merit.  The  flower  is  a  rich  scarlet,  a  very 
free  bloomer  and  a  variety  that  is  easily 
propagated.  Comtesse  de  Harcourt  is  a 
pure  white  and  very  vigorous.  This  is 
the  first  season  I  have  used  this  variety. 


but  prefer  it  to  Mme.  A.  Chevrelierre. 
The  other  beds  illustrated  are  of  gera- 
niums, coleuses,  cannas.  Begonia  Vernon 
and  a  bed  of  dwarf  Alyssum  Little  Gem, 
bordered  with  red  altemanthera.  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  most  attractive  bed 
on  the  grounds.    Some  of  the  alyssum 

Slants  measure  two  and  one-half  net  in 
iameter^and  all  of  a  uniform  height. 
These  plants  are  grown  from  cuttings 
struck  during  the  winter  months. 

The  cockscomb  bed  shown  contains 
some  very  fine  blooms  of  the  Glasffow 
Prize  type.  The  seeds  were  sown  about 
April  15  and  the  plants  transplanted 
twice  before  being  set  out  in  the  beds. 
The  long  border  of  mixed  flowers  con- 
tains hardy  phloxes,  Cdosia  Thomp- 
soni,  deome,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
dematis,  savidana,  Hdenium  autumnale, 
columbine  and  balsam  with  Aster  Novae 
— Angliae  forming  a  background. 

The  canna  bed  shown  is  of  King  Hum- 
bert cannas  bordered  with  one  row  of 
Victory  and  Pennisetum  longistylum  on 
the  outside.  King  Humbert  is  a  grand 
dark-leaved  variety  and  seems  to  have  a 
strong  constitution,  which  is  a  thing 
much  sought  for  among  the  more  recently 
introduced  varieties.  I  think  it  is  a  variety 
that  has  come  to  stay,  as  its  superiority 
over  some  of  the  older  dark-leaved  sorts 
is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

The  Vegetable  Qarden. 


SIDE  CROPS  FOR  VEGETABLE  GROWERS. 
Many  market  gardeners  are  so  situated 
that,  apart  from  the  usual  outlet  of  thdr 
products,  considerable  home  trade  has 
been  developed.  There  are  many  instances 
showing  that  the  greenhouses  which  were 
formerly  almost  isolated  are  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  built-up  portions,  and 
where  local  trade  was  discouraged  we 
now  see  signs  of  '*fresh  cucum^rs  for 
sale"  or  other  inviting  admonitions.  In 
some  favored  localities  the  retail  end  has 
become  a  feature,  and  the  market  gar- 
dener gets  his  share  of  recompense  for 
•  bdng  located  so  conveniently.  With  such  a 
trade  there  is  frequent  need  of  many  things 
which  would  not  otherwise  beerown. 
Parslby.— There  is  always  a  demand 
for  good,  clean  parsley.  The  plants 
should  now  be  lifted  and  planted 
in  a  portion  of  the  lettuce  house,  cool  and 
airy  conditions  bdng  necessary  for  their 
growth.    Sometimes  boxes  may  be  fitted 
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In  any  conTenient  place,  and  if  allowed  a 
fair  amonnt  of  lignt  will  perhaps  a£ford 
the  necessary  supply.  Some  market  gar- 
deners dcYOte  an  entire  house  to  parsley, 
as  there  is  a  constant  demand  tor  it  m 
all  cities.  The  cnrled  leaf  is  the  better 
kind. 

Caxtuflowbr  akd  Radish.— These  are 
well  worth  considering,  cool  conditions 
being  reqtiired.  By  sowing  canliflower 
now  good  crops  may  be  obtained  for  the 
eArly  spring  months,  when  there  is  always 
a  demand.  See  that  the  plants  get  no 
check  at  any  stage.  Radisnes  may  often 
be  flTOwn  among  the  lettace  or  any  other 
cool  crop.  The  aboYC  crops  are  grown 
▼ery  extensiyely  in  many  sections.  For 
a  local  demand  this  suggestion  is  offered. 

Spinach.— Spinach  which  has  been 
sown  outdoors  will  need  protection; 
dean  straw  makes  a  good  coYering,  when 
satisfactory  crops  will  well  repaj.  If 
spinach  has  been  sowed  in  the  cold  frame 
last  month,  this  will,  with  protection, 

SiYC  a  choice  supply  until  ThanksgiYinff 
ay.  Spinach  as  a  Yegetable  has  much 
Yalue,  which  is  recognised  more  and  more 
each  year. 

Stsing  Bbans.— a  local  demand  for 
these  may  be  established.  The  tomato 
or  cucumber  house,  howcYcr,  is  necessary 
to  afford  the  right  conditions  as  regartls 
heat.  Staking  with  brush  will  be  round 
necessary.  Sion  House  is  perhaps  the  best 
bean,  although  King  of  the  Frames  does 
not  occupy  much  room.  Emperor  Will- 
iam is  not  so  good. 

Water  Crbss.— This  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  water.  Some  market  gar- 
deners grow  on  the  benches  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  rows  about  three  inches  apart. 
Flats  or  seed  pans  may  be  sufficient  to 
supply  a  local  demand.  We  haYe  found 
transplanting  from  the  brook  and  placing 
In  flats  will  giYC  large  pickings. 

Mint.— Toward  spring  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  mint,  and  b^  lifting  the  plants 
at  this  season  and  placing  in  flats  m  the 
cold  frame  they  will  be  conYenient  for 
bringing  in  at  any  time. 

Francis  Canning. 


to  rainfall  In  ordinary  or  extra  dry. 
seasons,  are  presented  in  Bulletin  No.  148 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The] 
reports  of  a  number  of  irrigation  plants 
in  the  Yicinity  of  eastern  cities  go  far  to 
show  that  as  population  increases  and 
land  becomes  more  Yaluable  the  zone  in 
which  irrigation  can  be  profitably 
employed  will  be  extended,  as  it  has 
been  in  Europe,  where  the  farmers  haYe 
found  that  there  are  few  sections  where 
irrigation  will  not  pay  simply  as  an 
insurance  against  drought. 

A  grower  of  berries  in  the  Yicinity  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  found  that 
artificial  watering  guarantees  a  perfect 
stand  and  rapid  growth  of  newly  set 
plants,  the  highest  quality  of  product, 
and  maximum  crops.  Owing  to  dry 
weather  and  high  temperature  durinff 
the  season  of  1903  his  berries  had  colored 
and  hardened  but  did  not  sweeten.  The 
application  of  10,000  gallons  of  water  in 
a  nne  spray  and  25,000  gallons  between 
the  rows  put  the  berries  in  fine  condition 
for  picking.  He  also  found  that  to  irri- 
gate after  appl^inp^  chemical  fertilizers 
dissolYcs  and  distnbutes  the  plant  food 
and  lessens  the  danger  of  injury  to  plants. 

To  water  market  gardens  near  New 
York  City,  on  Long  Island,  and  in  New 
Jersey,  small  plants  consisting  of  pumps, 
storage  tanks  and  piping  are  used  with 
such  success  that  their  owners  claim 
large  returns  on  the  money  iuYCSted. 
Some,  gardeners  buy  water  from  city 
supplies  and  find  it  more  satisfactory 
than  to  install  their  own  pumping  plants. 
Descriptions  of  pumping  plants  of  Yarious 
sizes  and  styles  with  their  storage  basins 
and  distributing  pipes  are  giYcn  in  this 
bulletin. 
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miaGATioN  PAYS  m  east. 

The  adYantages  of  irrigation  in  the 
humid  climates,  merely  as  a  supplement 


Hastpord,  Conn.— The  chrysanthe- 
mum show  at  the  Elizabeth  park  green- 
houses has  already  opened  and  is  attract- 
ing 1^  laige  crowd.  ^ 

Augusta,  Mb.— Will  H.  Allen,  florist  at 
the  Insane  hospital,  has  returned  from  a 
two  weeks'  hunting  trip  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Mr.  Allen  passed  the  time  in  the 
region  around  the  TobiqueriYer,andwas 
Ycry  successful,  securing  a  fine  moose  and 
a  bear. 


BLIGHT  m  PERLE  ROSE  BUDS. 

^  Bd.  Gardening:— We  haYe  a  bench  of 
Perle  des  Jardin  roses  which  is  troubled 
^th  a  blight  of  the  buds.  ThcY  dry  up 
and  fall  off  at  all  stages  up  to  the  size  di 
an  ordinary  pin  head  or  the  thickness  of 
a  match,  the  larger  per  cent  being  blade 
as  soon  as  Yisible  and  falling  as  soon  as 
free  from  leaYcs.  The  buds  that  do 
dcYclop  haYC  imperfect  necks  and  some 
that  haYC  been  allowed  to  open  show  a 
dark  stripe  down  the  center  of  each  petal. 
These  roses  were  planted  from  4-inch 
pots  the  last  weekin  July  and  this  trouble 
was  noticed  on  first  growth  before  any 
fumigating  was  done.  The  plants  seem 
healUiy  and  actiYC  in  CYcry  other  way. 
For  fumigating  we  use  nicoticide  with 
alcohol  lamps,  which  does  not  seem  to 
affect  them  in  any  way.  The  soil  is  one- 
half  a  Yery  heaYy  clay  and  one-half  a 
rather  light  soil,  perhaps  one-twentieth 
part  cow  manure  and  some  bone  meal, 
the  same  soil  being  used  in  the  whole 
house.  We  haYe  Sunrise,  Liberty,  Brides- 
maid and  American  Beauty  in  the  same 
house,  none  of  which  are  affected.  We 
will  be  Yery  grateful  for  some  informa- 
tion or  suggestions  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper.  J.  B.  S. 

The  trouble  which  "J.  B.  S."  complains 
of  is  rather  a  difficult  problem  to  soIyc 
as  the  same  appears  to  affect  only  one 
Yariety  growing  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  in  the  same  dass  of  soil  as 
others  in  the  same  house.  Some  years 
ago  I  saw  a  house  of  roses  a£kcted  in 
predsely  the  same  way  as  aboYc  described 
and  upon  carefol  iuYCstigation  it  was 
found  to  be  caused  by  some  acid  used  in  dis- 
solYing  the  bone  used  in  mixing  the  com- 
post for  the  house.  The  remedy  applied 
in  this  case  was  three  or  four  good  soak- 
ings  of  lime  water,  made  by  dissolYing 
one  peck  of  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of  water, 
and  when  the  soil  was  somewhat  on  the 
dry  side,  giYing  the  whole  soil  a  thor- 
ough soaking,  repeating  the  same  in 
about  ten  days.  These  applications 
appeared  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
add  and  the  trouble  ceased  after  the 
third  application.  But  in  the  present 
case  it  would  hardly  seem  reasonable 
that  the  trouble  can  be  caused  by  the 
same  means.  If  it  were  then  other  Yarie- 
ties  should  naturally  be  afiected  in  the 
the  same  way,  and  unless  there  is  some 
local  cause,  such  as  the  position  of  the 
bench  in  which  the  Perle  are  grow- 
ing, which  should  dry  out  at  thebottom 
more  readily  than  the  balance  of  the 
house  thereby  causing  them  to  be  more 
readily  affected.  Whether  this  is  so  or 
not  a  good  soaking  of  lime  water,  alter- 
nated with  that  of  common  washing 
soda,  in  proportion  of  one  pound  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  at  about  ten  days 
apart,  will,  I  think,  help  the  buds  to 
develop  properlY,  providing  other  condi- 
tions are  faYorable,  such  as  temperatures, 
free  drculation  of  air  on  all  favorable 
days,  etc.  John  N.  Mat. 
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TREATMENT  OF  CROTONS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— How  shall  I  treat 
crotons  that  have  been  planted  out- 
doors all  summer?  R.  S. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  taking  up  the 
crotons  if  not  already  done.  Pot  them 
into  as  small  pots  as  possible,  and  place 
them  in  a  house  the  temperature  of  which 
does  not  at  any  time  fall  bdow  65^;  70® 
would  be  better.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
become  established    and    are   growing 
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which  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  petals 
which  are  pushing  np  ont  ol  the  calyx 
being  spotted  with  white  and  curled. 
Also  give  ample  ventilation  and  apply  a 
little  sulphur  about  every  ten  feet  along 
one  of  the  steam  pipes. 

According  to  the  description  of  the 
insects  working  on  the  calla  leaves  and 
young  kentias  it  is  iny  opinion  that  these 
are  also  thrips  and  the  best  remedy  is 
vigorous  syringings  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves. 

I  have  never  measured  the  lenffth  of  a 
full  grown  thrip,  but  as  near  as  I  can  tell 
they  are  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
long,  some  white  and  others  brown. 

C.  W.  JOHNSOX. 
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nicely  they  may  be  potted  on  into  a  pot 
a  size  larger.  Crotons  color  better  when 
growinff  in  comparatively  small  sized 
pots.  A  pot- pound  condition  and  expos- 
ure to  the  full  sunlight  is  what  crotons 
must  have  if  highly  colored  plants  is  the 
aim  and  it  should  be  and  generally  is.  If 
It  is  the  desire  of  "R.S."  to  increase  the 
stock  in  numbers  afiber  the  plants  are  in 
a  good  growing  condition,  cuttings  may 
be  taken  and  put  into  a  house  where  the 
temperature  should  be  not  lower  than 
70®  to  75**  at  night.  The  selection  of  the 
most  highly  colored  cuttings  is  a  safe  rule 
to  go  by.  To  depend  on  any  old  kind  of 
a  cutting  developing  into  a  highly  col- 
ored plant  is  not  a  safe  plan  to  follow  in 
the  best  croton  culture.  While  crotons 
enjoy  a  thorough  syringing  occasionally, 
and  it  should  tx  given  u  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  try  to  control  red  spider  and 
other  insects,  too  much  moisture,  either 
at  the  root  or  in  the  atmosphere,  causes 
them  to  grow  too  freely  ana  not  develop 
high  coloring,  as  crotons  maybe  made  to 
do  if  more  judgment  is  exercised  in  the 
administering  of  this  much  needed  ele- 
ment in  all  plant  culture.  Mere  sprink- 
ling the  plants  or  "damping  down,"  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  down  red  spider.  A  force  of  water 
sufficiently  powerful  to  dislodge  this 
plant  pest  must  be  directed  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  leaves,  where  this  troublesome 
niitehas  learned  to  hide  in  order  to  try 
to  orotect  itself  from  the  effi)rts  of  the 
intelligent  man  behind  the  hose.  This 
advice  applies  to  the  treatment  of  all 
plants  subject  to  red  spider  and  are  culti- 
vated under  glass. 

Bdwin  Lonsdale. 


mSECT  DESTROYS  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— Our  Lawson  carna- 
tions are  beginning  to  be  affected  in  a 
manner  in  which  a  few  were  affected  all 
last  winter.  The  Uooms  come  imperfect 
or  fail  to  open.  Examination  discloses  a 
decayed  spot  in  the  center,  and  in  it  from 
one  to  a  dozen  oblong,  white  eggs  about 
the  thickness  of  a  pm  are  found.  Can 
yon  tell  me  what  msect  lays  the  eggs, 
and  the  remedy? 

We  have  another  insect  which  fre- 
quently works  on  the  under  side  of  calla 
leaves  and  Is  now  working  on  some 


young  kentias.  It  has  a  dark  back  with 
white  head  very  similar  to  a  red  spider, 
but  grows  about  twice  as  long  and  is 
slimmer  than  an  aphis.  It  seems  to  like 
damp,  shady  places.    What  will  destroy 

How  louff  is  a  full  grown  thrip?  The 
several  books  I  have  referring  to  them  do 
not  nve  an  accurate  description  of  them 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  saw  one. 

W.  A.  D. 

I  think  the  primair  cause  of  the  trouble 
with  the  Lawson  blooms  is  the  thrip. 
When  these  pests  are  working  on  the 
flower  the  petals  fail  to  open  properly, 
causing  the  inside  to  rot.  Also  there  is  a 
bug  called  a  skipper  or  "tarnished  plant 
bug"  which  is  brought  in  from  outside 
and  usuallv  works  on  the  carnation 
blooms  at  uiis  time  of  the  year.  I  think 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  insect  which 
lajs  the  CRffs  and  is  causing  most  of  the 
trouble.  Tne  only  remedy  I  have  found 
for  these  is  hand  picking.  To  keep  the 
thrips  down  pick  off  any  affected  buds 


TO  KILL  CUT  WORMS  AND  SOW  BUGS. 

Ed.  Gardbnin6:^I  have  about  1,000 
carnations  and  am  bothered  with  cut 
worms— I  suppose  they  are.  They  grow 
to  be  IH  or  2  inches  lon^  and  stay  m  the 
soil  during  the  day,  coming  out  at  night 
to  eat  a  hole  in  the  bud.  I  cdso  am 
troubled  with  sow  bugs  that  eat  my 
sweet  alvssum.  How  can  I  do  away 
with  both  these  pests?  R.  L.  W. 

The  quickest  wbj  to  get  rid  of  cut 
worms  IS  b^  hand  picking.  Take  a  light 
and  examine  the  plants  after  dark, 
destroying  any  of  the  worms  which  are 
found  working  on  the  plants.  By  fol- 
lowing this  up  for  a  few  evenings  you  will 
very  soon  get  the  best  of  them.  These 
cut  worms  usually  rest  during  the  day 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  the 
base  of  the  plants.  By  scratching  a  little 
of  the  soil  away  several  can  be  siso 
caught. 

To  destroy  sow  bugs  take  some  gran- 
ulated sugar,  and  enough  paris  green  to 
eolor  it  green,  then  sprinkle  it  fuong  the 
edge  boards  of  the  bench.  Also  lay  some 
on  pieces  of  the  boards  eveiy/ew  yards 
on  the  beds.  The  bugs  are  greedy  for 
this  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  en- 
tirely rid  of  them.  C.  W.  Johnson. 


Lenox,  Mass.—- The  regular  meeting  of 
the  Lenox  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  October  15.  The  coming  show  was 
the  chief  business  on  hand  and  the  mem- 
bers found  time  for  a  talk  on  the  evening 
topic,  which  was  "Celery." 
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\  to  Th«  Gardening 

GABDSimro  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
their  interest,  and  It  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

AiK  AST  QiTBBTioNB  YOU  pleasc  about  plants, 
flowers,  ftuits,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Snirn  VB  VoRB  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thftt  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
faifures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Snn»  UB  PHOTOeBAPBB  OB  Skxtobbb  of  Tour 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  QABDBxnfo. 


SEPARATOfG  DAHLIA  BULBS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— Please  atate  if  fndi- 
Tidnal  dahlia  bnlbs  may  be  separated 
from  the  damp  soon  after  digging  with- 
ont  injnr J  to  the  keeping  qniJity  of  the 
tabers.  H.  T.  C. 

After  the  dahlias  haye  been  lilted  long 
enough  to  ripen  the  roots  somewhat  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  about  diTiding  the 
same,  providing  they  are  kept  in  a  tem- 

?nratare  not  below  50®  at  all  times, 
here  is  no  indication  in  the  above  quexy 
whether  to  divide  the  roots  is  with  tlie 
object  in  view  of  increasing  the  number 
of  plants  or  whether  it  is  to  relieve  the 
plants  of  the  fleshy  root.  If  the  former, 
care  most  be  taken  in  the  division,  so  as 
to  be  snre  to  leave  at  least  one  eye  to 
each  divided  piece,  otherwise  no  plant 
will  result.  If  the  object  is  only  to  remove 
the  tnber-like  roots  so  that  the  plants 
would  take  up  less  room,  I  do  not  Know, 
but  am  under  the  impression  that  little 
or  no  harm  would  be  done.  However, 
in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  Would 
advise  "H.  T.  C."  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  stock  be  experimented 
with  in  order  tQ  test  the  theory  herein 
advanced.  E.  L. 


Enchantress;  has  shown  no  tendency  to 
revert  back  to  the  Lawson  type  in  color. 
By  Gnttman  &  Weber,  New  York  City. 
—Victory,  a  red  seedline  of  exceptional 
promise.  Albbrt  M.  Hbkr,  Sec'y. 


coNTKNTS  DISEASED  HTDRANGBAS  AND  G£RA- 

Holm  Lea  aUnt.) ff 

The  development  of  an  American  type  of  roses. M         £d.    GARDENING:  —  Enclosed  yon  will 

5?J?^.7c^B~tiB.::::::::::::::::::::::::g  fi«d.ampi.ieaT«  of  hydrau^ea-wwch 

—Carolina  poplars  diseased 6S  I  planted  in  a  large  lawn.    Will  you  tell 

-SomelatoflpweriDgshrnbs...... ••,•,•;•«  *ne   why  the  leaves  of  the  hydrangeas 

^^^'SLhl.^l^^^  ^^  b/own.   and  what  I  must  dS  to 

-  filde  crops  for  vegetable  growers 63  remedy  the  matter?    Enclosed  you  will 

—Irrigation  pays  in  the  east. 64  also  find  geranium  leaves  that  blight 

^BlfgTtonXie  ro;;buds:::::::::"  fiid have  tumed  brown.    Au^  informa. 

— Tr«»atmentofcrotons 64  tion  regarding  the  cause  of  diseases  and 

Separatingdahlia  bnlbs... M  remedies  will  be  thankfully  received. 

Amei  loan  Carnation  Society 66  W  T  T  wArtm 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 66  w.i.  LrBAGUB. 

Diseased  hydrangeas  and  geraniums 66  The  hydrangea  leaves  showing  brown 

iNcSTs'^ofVhii^i*^^^^^^  edges  and  brown  spots  are  suflferingfrom 

— Masseohnsetts  Hortionltnral  Society 67  ordinary  sun  scald.    The  disease  m  this 

—New Bedford  Bortlouitural  Sopietv..... 67  caseisnot  of  fungus  origin  and  occurs 

—«  alifornia  native  ferns 60  it  is  ordmanlv  called  sun  scald,  it  is  not 

—World's  Pair  exhibition 69  necessarily  due  to  the  dupect  action  of 

thesunlight,  but  is  caused  by  a  too  great 

A  KBW  publication  on  similar  lines  to  a  drying  out  of  the  leaves  during  dry, 

Country  Life  is  proposed.  hot  weather    The  only  remedy  is  to 

^  .^    ^     M    n  keep  the  plants  well  watered  dunngthe 

BoUGAiNViLLBA  Hahbicti  (B.  Sauderi-  diy  portion  of  the  season, 
ana  variegata)  is  a  new  plant  of  merit.  fhe  specimen  of  geranium  leaf  is  too 

/r^.-.  a-  -^^-  c^^..:^  4^^  *!,-  ^.r^^w^^t-  Buiall  to  make  any  accurate  determina- 

THBRBissomcinqu^^  tion,  but  the  trouble  appears  to  be  of 

ativdy  rare  Livistona  Wordfordii.  Who  bacterial  or  fungus  originrprobablj  the 

'^^  *^^  former,  as  the  bacterial  geranium  disease 

CUMSOK  Rambler  rose  plants,  Ameri-  ^^  been  very  prevalent  during  the  past 

^  g^wn.  wiU  be  a  «^  item  agal-  J- -  ^-.^^^e  fllS"^^  "^j 

^  remedy  Is  to  thoroughly   weed  out  all 

Gardbioa  growers  are  troubled  about  diseased  plants  and  leaves  and  keep  the 

the  pale  foliage  which  the  plants  develop  foliage  as  dry  as  possible  during  the  early 

quite  freauently.    Remedial  suggestions  part  of  the  season.  A.P.Woods. 

are  in  oraer.  


Amsmomb  Japomica  Pkincb  Hbnrt, 
with  large  and  quite  double  flowers  of 
deep  pink  colors  appears  to  be  a  fine  va- 
riety. 

Lbuoothob  plobibunda  has  all  the  jg^ood 
qualities  of  the  popular  L.  Catesbsei,  but 
with  narrower  leaves  and  more  compact 
habit  of  growth. 

Picus  PAMDUBATA,  quick  of  growth  and 
easy  to  propagate,  is  a  good  and  profit- 
able foliage  plant.  The  large,  darkgreen 
leaves  are  very  tough. 

Lataioa  Bobbomica  bobusta,  inlar^e 

Sedmens,  is  said  to  be  much  more  desir- 
le  than  the  type.    The  spines  are  con- 
spicuously coarse  in  the  variety. 


aherican  carnation  soobtt. 

bbgistbation  committbb. 

By  H.  Weber  &  Sons,  Oakland,  Md.— 
My  Maryland,  a  new  white,  a  strong, 
large  flowered  variety.  Good  constitu- 
tion and  general  habits,  an  early  bloomer, 
verv  fragrant,  a  fine  keeper  and  shipper 
cmd  with  good,  long  stems. 

By  L.  E.  Marquisee,  Sjrracuse,  N.  Y.— 
White  Enchantress,  a  white  sport  from 
Enchantress,  a  perfectly  pure  white,  hav- 
ing same  general  form  as  Enchantress, 
but  far  more  fragrant. 

By  P.  R.  Thornton,  Streator,  HI.— 
Melody,  sport  from  Lawson,  identical 
with  its  parent  in  every  respect  except- 
ing in  color,  which  is  a  pleasing  shade  of 
li^t  pink  similar  to  but    better  than 


CHRTSANTHBnun  SOCIETT  OF  AMERICA 

WOBK  OP  C0MHITTBB8. 

William  Duckham's  new  chrysanthe- 
mum should  be  spelled  Merstham  Yel- 
low, not  "Meerschaum"  Yellow. 

One  variety  was  before  the  Boston 
committee  for  examination  on  October 
15.  Daphne,  exhibited  by  A.  Herrington» 
Madison,  N.  J.;  color,  white;  Japanese 
reflexed;  scored  commercial  (new)  scale, 
86  points.  In  the  opinion  of  tiie  com- 
mittee the  blooms  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  for  accurate  judgement. 

Two  varieties  were  before  the  Chicago 
committee:  Clementine  Touset,  exhibited 
by  the  E.  G.  Hill  Company,  Richmond, 
Ind:  color  white,  shape  and  form  order  of 
the  Queen;  scored,  commercial  scale,  88 
points.  .Reveil  des  Beiges,  exhibited  by 
the  E.  G.  Hill  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
color,  yellow;  scored,  commercial  scale, 
90  points. 

Two  varieties  were  before  the  New 
York  committee:  Daphne,  exhibited  hj 
A.  Herrington,  Madison,  N.  J.;  color, 
white;  Japanese  reflex;  sport  of  Coombes; 
scored,  commercial  scale,  86  points. 
Clementine  Touset.  exhibited  by  Uie 
E.  G.  Hill  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
color,  white  with  pearl  tint;  Japanese; 
scored,  commercial  scale.  85  points. 

Two  varieties  were  before  the  Philar 
delphia  committee:  Daphne,  exhibited 
by  A.  Herrington,  Madison,  N.  J.;  color, 
white;  Japanese  incurved;  sport  from 
Mrs.  Coombes;  scored,  commercial  scale, 
90  points;  exhibition  scale,  87  points. 
Clementine  Touset,  exhibited  by  the  E.  G. 
Hill  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.;  color, 
blush  white;  Japanese;  scored,  commer- 
cial scale,  90  points;  exhibition  scale,  91 
points. 

Pink  Queen,  exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith 
&  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  at  Cincinnati,  O. 
color  pink;  Japanese  incurved;  scored, 
commercial  scale.  89  points.  A  seedling, 
exhibited  by  James  Carstairs,  New 
RocheUe,  N.  Y.,  at  New  York;  color, 
Prench  white;  Japanese  reflex;  scored, 
commercial  scale.  64  points. 

Roi  d' Italia,  exhibited  by  the  E.  G.  Hill 
Company,  Richmond,  Ind..  before  the 
Chicago  committee;  color,  yellow;  scored, 
commercial  scale,  89  points. 

No.  10,  exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  & 
Son.  Adrian,  Mich.,  before  the  Chicago 
committee;  scored  72  points,  commercial 
scale. 

There  will  be  an  important  business 
meeting  of  the  society  at  Horticultural 
hall,  Boston,  Priday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 4,  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  re- 
vition  of  the  constitution  and  the  new 
scales.  Entries  should  be  addressed  to 
William  Nicholson.  Pramingham,  Mass. 

The  Chicago  seedling  committee,  com- 
posed of  J.  S.  Wilson,  chairman,  Edwin 
Kanst  and  Philip  Hauswirth,  will  exam- 
ine seedlings  for  certificates  at  St.  Louis 
during  the  World's  Pair  flower  show. 
Pbbd  H.  Lbmon,  Sec'y. 


Clabksviixb,  Tbnn.— The  chrysanthe- 
mum fair  to  be  held  in  Clarksville  will 
take  place  for  four  days  beginning  Novem- 
ber 9. 

Dbnvbb.  Col.— D.  S.  Grimes  &  Son 
took  first  prizes  for  white,  red  and  light 
and  dark  pink  carnations  at  the  state 
fair  in  Pueblo  and  won  the  sweepstakes 
with  Enchantress. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  leoeiTe  brief 
notes  of  general  interest  on  practioal  cultaral 
matters  from  gardeners  for  use  in  this  depart- 
ment. Motes  of  the  movemenU  of  sardeners, 
changes  of  address  eto.,  are  also  desirable. 


NOTES  OF  PHILADELPHU. 

The  Thomas  Meehan  Horticnltiiral 
Sockty  hdd  its  annnal  meetinff  at  the 
iranery  offices  on  October  12  when  the 
fbllowing  officers  were  elected  to  senre 
for  the  ensuing  jear:  President,  Warren 
J.  Chandler;  yice-president,  S.  Newman 
Baxter;  secretary,  Ernest  Hemming. 
After  the  dection  *Tlant  Breeding"  was 
the  subject  for  discussion  for  the  eTening. 
S.  Menddson  Meehan,  in  speaking  of  the 
parentage  of  some  common  plants,  took 
as  an  lUnstration  the  ^scnlns  mbi- 
conda,  the  parentage  ol  which  is  some- 
what in  doabt,  and  with  the  assistance 
ol  a  chart  and  Uving  specimens  pointed 
out  the  probabilities  of  it  being  a  cross 
between  the  European  horse  chestnut 
(^scnlus  Htppocastanum)  and  .^sculus 
rubra  or  Pavia  rubra,  as  it  is  generally 
called.  This  was  followed  b^  an  inter- 
esting talk  by  Ernest  Hemmiuff  on  the 
parentage  ol  the  new  hybrid  hibiscus, 
who  told  of  the  difficulty  ot  getting  the 
plants  to  make  their  first  break,  in  com- 
parison with  the  ease  with  which  they 
hybridise  when  once  this  had  been  done, 
^win  Lonsdale,  who  had  been  invited 
to  giYC  a  talk  on  his  experience  in  hybrid- 
Ijdng  cypripediums,  was  unforttmately 
unable  to  be  present  owing  to  a  bad  cold. 


excellent  apples  will  be  distributed  to  all 
who  attend.  Friday  will  be  carnation 
day,  when  these  flowers  will  also  be 
given  away  free.  Every  variety  of  frtdt 
will  bear  a  printed  card  giving  a  iuU 
description  of  its  merits  for  eating,  cook- 
ing or  preserving  and  its  season.  Recipes 
for  preparing  fruits  for  the  table  will  be 
given  to  the  public  The  prise  list  will 
amount  to  $3,000. 

There  was  a  meetins  of  the  Dominion 
department  of  agriculture  at  Ingersoll 
September  21  to  examine  the  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  orchards  in  order  to  determine 
definitely  the  results.  The  contrast 
between  the  fruit  grown  on  sprayed 
trees  with  those  on  the  unsprayed  trees 
was  very  decided.  Experts  were  pleased 
and  the  growers  present  expressed  their 
satisfaction  with  what  they  had  seen  and 
their  gratitude  to  the  department. 

H.  G.  D. 


NOTES  OP  NEWPORT,  R.  L 
The  regtdar  meeting  of  the  Newport 
Horticulture   Society    was     held   last 


NOTES  OP  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  New  Orleans  Horticultural  Society 
met  last  week,  with  a  good  attendance. 
B.  W.  Eichling,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  prizes  to  be  o£fered  for  the  best 
kept  dty  gardens,  reported  the  work 
ffomg  on  well.  A  letter  from  Dan  News- 
ham  at  the  World's  Fair  was  read.  He 
sent  a  list  of  the  medals  awarded  to  the 
New  Orleans  exhibitors  as  follows:  New 
Orieans  Horticultural  Society,  J.  A. 
Steckler  Company  (Limited),  seeds,  B. 
W.  Bichling,  E.  Valdcjo,  Charles  Ebele, 
John  Ebler.  Abele  Brothers,  J.  St.  Marc 
and  a  few  others.  Then  the  members 
looked  over  a  few  plants  and  cut  flowers 
brought  over  for  competition.  In  the 
line  of  plants  the  first  prize  was  divided 
between  Georse  Mohn  for  Adiantum 
grandiceps  and  EL  Papeworth  for  Dra- 
caena Lindenii.  Secona  prizes  went  to  H. 
Papeworth  for  dracsenas  in  7-inch  pots. 
For  cut  roses  the  prizes  were  dividea  be- 
tween Dan  Newshamand  H.  Papeworth. 
A  Scott  fern  in  a  6-inch  pot  was  sent  by 
the  originator  to  the  society.  President 
PapeworUi  introduced  the  novelty  to  the 
membem,  and  everybod:^  found  it  erand 
and  a  beautiful  acquisition  in  the  fine  of 
decorative  frms.  A  discussion  was 
opened  to  decide  the  best  way  to  award 
a  prize  to  the  originator,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  nothing  less  than  a  gold 
medal  should  be  ofiered.  Mr.  Allan  Mc- 
Gr^or,  of  Springfield,  O.,  was  present  at 
the  meeting. 


NOTES  OP  TORONTO. 

The  annual  flower  show,  which  this 
year  vrill  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  firuit  and  honey  show,  takes  place  in 
the  Granite  rink,  beginning  November  8 
and  lasting  from  Tuiesdaj  to  Saturday, 
and  as  an  extra  attraction  Wednesday 
will  be  set  apart  as  apple  day,  when 


John  Scott. 
(The  Scott  Fern  Man.) 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOOETT. 

The  chrpMinthemum  show  which  Is  to 
be  held  tms  year  from  November  3  to  6 
inclusive  is  attracting  widespread  atten* 
tion  and  a  large  number  of  entries  have 
already  been  received.  In  connection 
with  this  exhibition  there  win  be  a. dis- 
play of  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  base- 
ment. A  feature  of  the  show  aside  from 
the  chrysanthemums,  wiU  be  the  large 
number  of  carnations  which  are  to  be 
shown.  The  following  persons  will  dis- 
play carnations:  J.  l5.  Thompson  Com- 
pany and  the  Chicago  Carnation  Com- 
pany, Joliet,  111.;  John  Breitmeyer's  Sons, 
Detroit;  and  S.  S.  Skidelsky,  of  Philadd- 
phia,  who  will  enter  some  of  his  special 
carnations,  indudinff  Pinancee,  Cardinal 
and  Fred  Burke.  Lager  &  Hurrell,  of 
Summitt,  N.  J.,  are  to  have  a  large  dis- 
play of  orchid  plants.  Amon^  the  exhib- 
itors of  chnrsanthemums  will  be  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner,  by  William  Thatcher, 
gardener;  Edmund  W.  Converse,  of  New* 
ton,  by  Robert  Marshall,  gardener; 
estate  of  B.  8.  Converse,  of  M^den,  b^ 
David  Roy,  gardener;  and  Thomas  Doh- 
ver,  of  Brookline,  by  Michael  Bryne, 
gardener.  At  the  meeting  of  the  exhibi- 
tion committee  on  Saturday  R  was  voted 
to  furnish  music  every  evening  and  twice 
on  Sundav. 

The  exhibition  of  methods  of  destroy- 
ing jsypsy  and  brown  tail  moths  wUl 
be  given  November  5  at  Arlington. 

The  list  of  candidates  for  offices  in  the 
society  to  be  voted  on  at  the  annual 
meeting  November  19  has  been  posted 
and  is  as  follows,  the  by-laws  requiring 
two  nominations  for  each  position: 

President,  Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  of  Boston. 
Warren  W.  Bawion.  of  Arlington. 

Vice-president  (for  twoyeaia),  Robert  T.  Jaok- 
aon,  of  Cambridge.  Benjamin  M.  Watson,  of 
Jamaica  Plain. 

Treasurer,  Robert  Cameron,  of  Cambridge. 
Charles  E.  Richardson,  of  Brookline. 

Secretary,  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  of  Milton,  Wil- 
liam P.  Rich,  of  Chelsea. 

TruBtees  for  two  years.  Arthur  D.  Hill,  of  Bos- 
ton.   Horatio  Lamo,  of  Milton. 

Trustees  for  three  years,  William  C.  Endioott, 
Jr.,  of  Danvers;  George  F.  Fabyan,  of  Brook  ine; 
Warren  Fenno,  of  Revere;  Peter  Fisher,  of  Ellis: 
Warren  H.  Heustis,  of  Belmont;  J.  Woodwora 
Manning,  of  Reading;  John  A.  Pettigrew,  of 
Jamaica  Plain;  Michael  Sullivan,  of  Revere. 

Nominating  committee,  Oliver  Ames,  of  North 
Easton;  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditoh.of  Framingham; 
Robert  Farquhar,  of  Cambridge;  Obadiah  B. 
Hadwen,  of  Worcester:  Henry  8.  Hunnewell,  of 
Wellesley;  John  Lawrence,  of  Groton;  Francis 
Shaw,  of  Wa\ land;  John  B.  Thayer,  of  South 
Lancaster,  Henry  P.  Waloott,  of  Cambridge; 
James  Wheeler,  of  Brookline. 

H.  P.  S. 


Wednesday  evening  with  President  James 
J.  Sullivan  in  the  chair,  and  Secretarv 
David  Mcintosh  on  hand.  The  attend- 
ance was  good  and  the  meeting  prompt 
in  getting  to  work.  William  J.  Matson, 
gardener  to  Miss  Alice  Keteltas,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  socie^.  It  was 
voted  to  hold  the  annual  ball  December 
2,  and  the  arrangements  were  left  to  the 
executive  committee.  A  letter  was 
received  from  James  Garthley,  gardener 
to  H.  H.  Rogers  at  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
inviting  the  members  of  the  society  to 
visit  him  a  little  later  in  the  season  and 
see  his  chrysanthemums  at  their  best. 
M.  B.  Faxon  was  awarded  a  prize  of 
$300  for  a  collection  of  cactus,  decora- 
tive, show  and  pompon  dahlias.  After 
many  matters  ot  much  importance  were 
settled  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November.. 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College, 
through  its  extension  work,  is  planning 
to  make  special  efforts  this  fall  and  win- 
ter to  increase  its  usefulness  by  sending 
members  of  its  faculty  to  any  part  of  the 
state  where  needed  to  deliver  lectures  on 
various  horticultural  subjects. 


N£W  BEDFORD  HORT.  S0CIET7. 

The  second  annnal  exhibition  of  the 
New  Bedford  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  city  hall  September  16  and  17. 
The  number  of  exhibits  was  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  the  quality  far 
superior.  The  chief  attractions  were  the 
long  tables  of  dahlias  exhibited  by  a  large 
number  of  local  growers  and  by  dahlia 
specialists  from  out  of  town.  William  C. 
Winter  of  Mansfield,  J.  K.  Alexander  of 
East  Bridgewater  and  F.  L.  Tinkham  of 
Brockton  were  on  hand  with  a  large 
number  of  magnificent  flowers.  There 
were  also  some  fine  groups  of  decorative 

filants  exhibited  by  President  Keith, 
ames  Garthley,  H.  A.  Jahn  and  John  P. 
Rooney.  The  P.  R.  Pierson  Company 
exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  their 
Nephrolepis  Piersoni  compacta.  One  of 
the  finest  exhibits  was  Uiat  of  water 
lilies  b^  H.  A.  Dreer.  It  attracted  much 
attention.  Tn  the  competition  for  the 
Dennison  silver  cup  for  sixty  varieties  of 
dahlias  William  C.  Winter,  of  Mansfield, 
was  the  winner.  For  the  Dennison  silver 
cup  in  the  amateur  class  for  thirty  varie- 
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ilea  of  dahlias  W.  H.  Weber,  of  New  Bed- 
ford, was  the  snooessftil  competitor.  Some 
fine  hot  house  grapes  were  exhibited  by 
George  W.  Woods  and  fine  pears  by 
Denms  Shea.  There  was  also  a  large 
table  fall  of  gladioli  from  A.  W.  Co  wee,  of 
Berlin,  N.  Y.  The  judges  were  J.  M.  Par- 
qttfaar,  of  Boston,  and  William  Winter,  of 
Mansfield. 

On  October  11  the  society  held  its  regu- 
lar meeting.  Five  new  members  were 
dected.  The  membership  now  is  nearly  one 
hundred.  The  committee  having  char^ 
of  the  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants  m 
September  made  its  report.  After  paying 
all  bills  they  had  nearly  $  100  in  the  treas- 
urjT.  It  was  TOted  to  hold  another  exhi- 
bition on  September  16,  17  and  18  of 
1905.  It  was  voted  that  the  manage- 
ment of  th6  exhibition  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  committee  to  be  elected 
in  January,  with  the  addition  of  three 
men,  who  were  elected  as  follows: 
Messrs.  Weber,  Norris  and  Preauix. 

A.  B.  H. 


Miscellaneous. 


WORLD'S  FAIR  NOTES. 

The  superior  jury  sent  out  a  prelimi- 
nary list  of  awards  to  all  exhibitors  ex- 
cept those  showing  fruits  and  nuts,  on 
the  12th,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
final  awards  would  be  announced  soon 
afker  October  15,  on  which  date  the  jury 
adjourned,  but  as  the  list  of  the  awards 
has  been  called  for  by  the  national  com- 
mission the  announcement  has  been  tem- 
porarily postponed. 

H.  P.  Burt,  ofTaunton,  Mass.,  the 
dahlia  specialist,  is  staging  200  to  300 
blooms  of  30  to  40  varieties  daily.  He 
reports  that,  while  most  of  the  ^mpon 
varieties  do  even  better  here  than  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, some  of  the  cactus  varieteis 
show  a  greater  tendency  to  open  centers. 

Cfdifomia,  Oregon,  Colorado  and  Idaho 
have  made  large  exhibits  of  Plame  Tokay 
and  other  European  varieties  of  grapes. 
The  best  clusters,  however,  have  come 
from  the  grapery  of  David  M.  Dunning, 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  Barbarossa  and 
Muscat  Hamburg  were  espedallv  fine. 

The  American  Association  of  j^armers' 
Institute  Workers  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing here  October  18-20,  and  the  first  na- 
tional conference  of  horticultural  socie- 
ties and  workers  has  been  called  for  Wed- 
nesday, October  26,  in  the  Horticulture 
building. 


The  weather  has  been  verjr  favorable 
for  World's  Pair  visitors  dunnff  the  past 
month.  There  have  been  omy  a  few 
slight  frosts,  and  upon  the  flrronnds  only 
the  more  tender  plants  show  any  trace  of 
injury. 

The  ffladiolus  exhibit  of  Arthur  Cowee, 
which  has  been  maintained  for  more  than 
ten  weeks,  is  being  gradually  closed  and 
the  bulbs  are  being  dug. 

Everything  indicates  a  large  attend- 
ance and  a  splendid  exhibition  at  the  na- 
tional chrysanthemum  show  to  be  held 
here  November  7  to  13. 


USEFUL  SPECIES  OF  RHAPIS. 

Rhapis  flabelliformis  and  R.  humilis 
often  prove  very  useful  to  the  decorator, 
and  especially  so  to  those  requirinff  large 
specimens,  these  palms  being  much  more 
effective  in  large  and  bushy  plants  than 
they  are  in  the  smaller  sizes.  In  6  inch 
or  8-inch  pots  the  rhapises  are  not  suffi- 
ciently shapely  to  be  of  great  use  to  the 
decorator,  but  when  a  14-inch  or  16-inch 
tub  is  well  filled  out  with  the  cane-like 
stems  and  thoroughly  furnished  with  the 
dark  green  and  very  tough  foliage  of  R. 
flabelluormis,  it  forms  a  decidedly  hand- 
some plant,  and  also  one  that  may  be 
safely  relied  upon  for  its  lasting  quahties, 
provided  that  the  plant  is  given  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water.  This  species  is  rather 
the  stronger  grower  of  the  two  referred 
to  and  is  a  cool  house  palm,  a  tempera- 
ture of  50®  at  night  beinp^  quite  sufficient 
to  keep  it  in  good  condition  during  the 
winter  months. 

As  indicated  by  its  specific  name,  the 
leaves  of  this  rhapis  are  fan-shaped,  being 
divided  into  five  to  seven  segments,  the 
tips  of  which  are  blunt  and  the  footstalks 
slender  and  wiry.  Under  ^ood  cultiva- 
tion this  palm  teaches  a  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  though  more  often  seen  of 
shorter  growth,  and  from  its  habit  of 
throwing  up  suckers  from  the  base  soon 
shows  its  naturally  bushy  habit.  R. 
humilis  is  also  frequently  seen  among 
decorative  stock,  and  shows  much  the 
same  habit  of  growth  as  R.  flabelliformis, 
though  the  canes  or  stems  of  R.  humilis 
are  more  slender,  the  foliage  is  softer  to 
the  touch  and  less  glossy  and  the  leaves 
are  divided  into  a  greater  number  of  seg- 
ments. The  foliage  of  the  latter  species 
is  also  more  drooping  than  that  of  the 
former,  but  seems  to  ht  almost  as  endur- 
ing as  that  of  R.  flabelliformis. 

R.  Sirotsik  is  a  Japanese  name  for  R. 
humilis  and  it  is  frequently  imported 
under  that  title.    The  suckenng  habit  of 
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these  palms  provides  a  ready  method  of 
propagation,  that  of  division,  and  this  is 
the  usual  method  adopted,  it  being  the 
best  practice  to  divide  tnem  in  the  sprlnff, 
being  careful  to  separate  the  roots  wiui 
as  little  bruising  or  breakage  as  possible, 
and  not  to  expose  them  to  the  air  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  None  but 
divisions  with  roots  should  be  taken 
from  the  main  plant,  for  while  an 
unrooted  sucker  majr  be  induced  to  form 
roots  in  time,  and  with  proper  care,  yet 
it  is  frequently  quite  a  lengthy  operation, 
whereas  the  rooted  suckers,  being  potted 
up  into  as  small  pots  as  may  be  conven- 
ient for  the  purpose,  will  become  estab- 
lished in  a  few  months  by  placing  them  in 
a  moderately  warm  house,  protecting 
them  from  the  sun  and  giving  water 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  in  gooa  rooting 
condition. 

This  direction  as  to  watering  may  not 
seem  to  be  clear  and  explicit,  and  may 
be  explained  to  mean  that  the  soil  should 
be  kept  moist  without  becoming  sodden, 
for  a  rhapis  will  not  root  satisfactorily 
in  either  a  dry  soil  or  a  soured  one. 
Palms  in  general  enjoy  bountifal  supplies 
of  water  after  becoming  established  in 
the  soil,  but  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  plants  require  a  little  judgment  in  the 
application  of  water  for  the  first  few 
weeks  after  having  been  divided  or 
repotted. 

The  variegated  form  of  R.  flabelliformis 
has  been  rererred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter 
of  these  notes,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  ot  variegated  palms  and  wdl 
worth    a  place  in  a  collection  of  these 

Slants,  but  for  commercial  purposes  is 
kely  to  be  found  too  slow  in  growth 
and  increase  to  become  much  of  a  money 
maker.  An  unrooted  sucker  of  the  varie- 
gated rhapis  is  a  very  deliberate  subject 
m  regard  to  growth,  and  I  have  seen  one 
or  more  that  occupied  a  place  in  a  pro- 
pagating frame  for  over  one  year  before 
forming  sufficient  root  to  be  called  an 
established  plant.  I  have  since  thought 
•  that  with  less  heat  a  quicker  and  beUer 
Rsult  might  have  been  attained  with 
these  plants,  for  one  cannot  always  force 
a  cool  house  plant  into  satismctory 
growth  by  the  application  of  strong 
bottom  heat. 

The  main  source  of  supply  for  the 
rhapis  is  Japan  and  in  the  (urect  impor- 
tations are  sometimes  found  some  varia- 
tions from  the  type,  apparently  the  result 
of  crossing  between  R.  flabelliformis  and 
R.  humilis,  one  such  form  having  been 
named  R.  intermedia,  and  in  a  batch  of 
R.  flabelliformis,  so-called,  there  may  be 
found  plants  of  two  or  three  varieties, 
any  or  all  of  which  may  prove  valuable 
for  decorative  work.  A  less  common 
species  than  those  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made  is  R.  Cochinchinensis, 
a  palm  of  rather  stronger  growth,  and 
one  that  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  its  spiny  leafetalks.  This 
species  has  been  grown  in  this  country 
for  several  ^rears  in  a  few  collections,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  considered 
among  available  commercial  palms. 
Many  very  beautiful  and  distinct  palms 
are  not  takenlup  commercially  on  account 
of  their  spiny  habit,  a  ver^  spiny  palm 
being  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  to  the 
decorator  and  also  to  his  patrons,  as 
anyone  who  has  handled  such  a  palm  as 
Acanthorhixa  stauracantha  with  its 
network  of  long  and  branched  spines 
around  the  stem  can  fully  testify. 

But  there  will  be  an  awakening  in  the 
direction  of  something  more  than  the 
ever  present  kentia  sometime  in  the  future, 
for  as  the  taste  for  horticulture  grows, 
and  grow  it  does  and  will,  there  will 
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come  a  demand  for  greater  Yarietj  than 
the  market  now  afiords,  and  it  ia  there- 
fore well  to  bring  these  plants  that  are 
outside  of  the  ordinary  run  into  notice 
from  time  to  time.  Acanthophoenix, 
martinezia,  bactris,  thrinaz,  wdfia,  seo- 
noma,  pinanga,  these  and  a  host  of  others 
suffl^est  themselves  either  for  their  grace- 
fnlnabit,  singular  form,  abundant  spines 
Q/t   yaried  coloring  of  the  young    and 


places  in  summer  the  ground  gets  so  dry 
that  all  growth  stops,  and  in  most  cases 
they  all  dry  up  and  are  dormant  until 
the  rainy  season  starts,  when  they  take 
on  new  life  again.  In  places  where  the 
soil  is  kept  moist  during  the  summer 
these  same  plants  will  keep  their  rich 
green  and  gold  right  through  the  season. 
I  see  no  reason  why  young  plants  grown 
on  through  the  summer  and  fall  should 
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immature  leaTca,  those  of  the  welfia  for 
example  being  of  a  bright  reddish  choco- 
late as  they  first  expand,  finally  chang- 
ing to  dark  green.  And  this  is  a  slender 
growing  unarmed  palm  that  misht  well 
Snd  a  place  among  the  availaue  trade 
species  eyen  though  it  may  not  be  just  as 
hardy  as  a  rhapis  or  a  chamaerops. 
Several  of  the  geonomas  also  show  some 
Terr  distinct  coloring  in  the  young  foliage, 
and  as  this  is  a  dwwrace  of  palms  there 
is  no  danger  of  most  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  outgrowing  the  average  green- 
house of  the  amateur  plant  grower  for 
some  years,  besides  being  of  very  grace- 
ful habit  and  reasonably  rapid  growth.* 
There  are  numerous  palms  tnat  one  can 
not  safely  recommend  to  those  customers 
having  onlv  a  small  greenhouse  in  which 
to  keep  tneir  palms,  for  such*  species 
would  outgrow  their  quarters  before 
showing  their  true  character  and  thus 
prove  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
customer,  and  among  those  that  readily 
•qggest  themselves  are  some  of  the 
cocoses,  oreodoxas  and  euterpes,  to 
which  we  may  refer  in  a  future  issue. 
W.  H.  Taplin. 


not  make  one  of  the  finest  of  plants  for 
fern  dishes,  etc.,  imaginable.  Another 
fern  found  growing  all  along  the  moun- 
.tains  is  Adiantum  pedatum,  commonly 
called  the  "five-finger"  fern.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  widely  known  of  our  na- 
tive maidenhairs.  It  is  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  many  people  take  long  drives 
into  the  mountains  to  hunt  for  it.  They 
make  fine  specimens  when  grown  in  pots, 
increasing  msizefrom  year  to  year.  This 
is  probaUy  the  easiest  of  all  maidenhairs 
to  grow,  for  it  seems  to  succeed  with 
everybody. 

Adiantum  Chilense  is  another  of  our 
native  maidenhairs,  and  a  very  pretty 
one  it  is.  In  appearance  it  somewhat 
resembles  A.  cuneatum,  but  is  more  erect 
and  delicate.  It  is  found  growing  mostly 
along  river  banks  in  deep  shade.  Large 
quantities  of  the  fronds  are  collected  and 
sent  to  the  San  Francisco  florists,  who 
use  it  as  A.  cuneatum  is  used  in  the  east. 
It  interferes  with  the  growing  of  A.  cune- 
atum for  market  on  account  of  the  cheap- 
ness for  which  it  can  be  collected.  I  have 
seen  the  same  variety  growing  in  great 
quantities  all  through  the  southern 
states.    I  can  picture  in  my  mind,  while 


house-boating  on  the  Chatahooche  river 
a  few  years  ago  near  the  Florida  Une, 
a  limestone  ledge  for  more  than  a  mile  in 
length,  that  was  entirely  covered  with  it. 
I  thought  so  myself  what  a  small  fortune 
it  would  be  to  be  near  New  York,  Boston 
or  Chicago  and  have  that  fern  garden  to 
pick  from. 

Aspidium  munitum,  or  dagger  fern,  is 
a  pretty  evergreen  fern  found  ja^rowin^  all 
along  the  mountains  from  California  into 
Oregon.  It  grows  about  18  inches  high 
and  is  very  useful  for  rockeries  and  is  very 
hardy.  Nearly  every  garden  in  this  local- 
ity has  its  quota  of^this  fern  growing.  It 
stands  heavy  frosts  and  extreme  heat, 
and  is  especially  useful  for  dry  rock  loca- 
tions. Aspidium  rigidum,  wood  fern,  is 
also  another  very  desirable  fern  for  a 
shady  or  woody  location,  and  is  a  splen- 
did grower  in  the  conservatory.  Aspidium 
Nevadense,  feather  fern,  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  large  growing  ferns  requiring 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  growing  to  the  height  of  2 
and  3  feet.  A  large  bed  planted  on  the 
shady  side  of  a  house,  wrth  its  finely  cut 
fronds  and  its  delicate  shade  of  green, 
makes  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  imagin- 
able. The  jgiant  Woodwardia  radicans, 
chain  fern,  is  a  variety  indigenous  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  mostly  to  the  coast  range  of 
mountains.  In  its  native  wilds  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  6  or  8  and  often  10  feet. 
It  is  found  growing  near  springs,  streams 
and  boggy  places,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  ferns  for  the  rock  garden.  It  is  used 
very  extensively  for  decorating,  rivaling 
the  palm  for  that  purpose.  This  fern 
grows  continuously  throughout  the  year 
and  is  very  easily  grown. 

G.  Lbstbr  Holus. 


WORLD'S  FAIR  EXHIBmOIV. 
As  a  result  of  correspondence  between 
Chief  Taylor,  of  the  Department  of  Hor- 
ticulture, World's  Fair,  Wm.  R.  Smith  of 
Washington  and  Robert  Craig,  World's 
Pair  jurors,  President  Breitmeyer  and 
President-elect  J.  C.  Vaughan  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  American  Florists,  a  meeting  was 
cflJled  at  the  Sherman  house,  Chicago, 
Saturday  morning,  10  a.  m.,  October  15, 
to  consider  the  question  of  forming  an 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  chrysanthemum  and  mixed  flower 
show  under  the  auspices  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  November  7  to  12. 
The  meeting  was  organized  by  electing 
£.  G.  Hill  chairman  and  J.  C.  Vaughan 
secretary.  There  were  present  W.  N. 
Rudd,  Mt.  Greenwood,  111.;  Elmer  D. 
Smith,  Adrian,  Mich  ;  P.  J.  Hauswirth, 
Chicago;  James  Hartshome,  Joliet;   L. 


CALIFORNIA  NATIVE  FERRS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— In  reading  a  recent 
article  headed  'Talms  and  Perns,"  by 
W.  H.  Taplin,  I  find  that  he  mentions  the 
gold  fern,  Gvnogramma  triangularis. 
After  reading  his  article  it  struck  me  that 
perhaps  your  readers  might  like  to  know 
sometnin^  of  our  California  native  ferns. 
Mr.Tapbn  mentioned  that  the  gold  fern 
was  a  deciduous  sort  and  could  not  be 
relied  upon  for  winter  use.  Now  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  contradict  this,  but  just 
to  state  how  I  find  it  growing  here  in  its 
native  wilds.  The  winter  season  here  is 
just  the  time  that  this  lit  tie  beauty  grows 
at  its  best.  Beginning  in  Novem^r  the 
rainy  season  commences  and  continues 
untd  about  the  middle  of  April.  This  is 
the  time  that  this,  as  well  as  some  others 
of  the  fern  family,  get  their  growing  sea- 
son. 

Small  plants  started  in  November  will 
by  June  have  made  sufficient  size  to  re- 
quire about  a  3  or  4-inch  pot.    In  most 
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Coataworth,  ChicM[0[John  T.  Bnckbee, 
H.  W.  Bnckbee,  C.  W.  Johnson,  Rock- 
ford,  m.;  £.  A.  Kanst,  Chicago;  Geoi^ge 
Asmus,  Chicago;  Philip  Breitmeyer, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  F.  A.  Dorner,  La  Fayette, 
Ind.,  N.  Wietor  and  H.  B.  Howard, 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Hill  on  taking  the  chair  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  World's  Columbian 
flower  show  in  1893,  commenting  on  it 
as  one  of  the  most  snccessfhl  flower  shows 
ever  held  in  this  country  and  remarking 
IMuticnlarly  on  the  impetus  given  the 
flower  trade  generally  through  the  great 
public  interest  taken  in  the  show.  Mr. 
Vaughan  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  matter  by  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  world's  expo- 
sitions like  the  present  one,  in  which 
awards  of  grand  prizes  and  gold  and 
silver  medals  were  available  for  advertis- 
ing purposes  to  all  members  of  the  trade, 
were  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
country,  and  beheved  that  when  they  did 
come  once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
opportunity  for  exhibiting  horticulture 
at  such  a  time  should  not  be  missed. 
Other  lines  of  human  industry  were  hold- 
ing exhibitions,  congresses  and  impor- 
tant gatherings,  and  the  fact  that  the 
decorative  plant  sections  of  the  horticul- 
tural building  had  to  date  contained  so 
little  representative  of  floriculture  was  a 
strong  reason  whj  we  should  not  allow 
a  wond's  exposition  like  the  present  one 
to  pass  without  showing  floriculture  at 
its  best.  The  advance  m  the  cut  flower 
industry  in  the  past  ten  years  had  been  so 
marked  and  of  such  great  financial  impor- 
tance that  those  interested  in  this  branch 
of  the  trade  riiould  certainly  make  exhibi- 
tions of  their  products  and  receive  the 
awards,  prises  and  medals  which  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  provides. 
President  Brdtmeyer,  of  the  S.  A.  F.,  being 
called  on,  said  he  placed  great  value  on 
the  jurv  awards  of  the  World's  Fair.  He 
deemed  them  of  much  value  and  an  honor 
not  to  be  disparaged.  He  thought  flori- 
culture and  the  commercial  florists  of 
this  country  should  be  given  this  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  World's  Fair  awards 
and  as  appreciative  of  them  as  any  other 
branch  of  art,  science  or  industry  at  the 
fair.    He  desired  to  support  the  show. 

After  the  reading  of  letters  hy  the  sec- 
retary from  the  World's  Fair  officials  and 
statement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  show  should  be  held,  a  three  minute 
all  around  the  table  talk  was  listened  to, 
with  the  result  that  everyone  present 
voted  in  favor  of  the  show  and  sub- 
scribed to  the  guarantee  fund.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  nominate  an 
executive  committee.  They  reported, 
naming  the  following  who  were  duly 
elected:  J.  C.  Vaughan,  chairman;  Philip 
Breitmeyer,  B.  G.  Hill,  Elmer  D.  Smith, 
Leonard  Kill,  W.  N.  Rudd.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed  on  premium  list: 
Elmer  D.  Smith,  chairman;  W.  N.  Rudd, 
N.  Wietor,  F.  A.  Dorner,  C.  W.  Johnson 
and  Leonard  Kill,  with  instructions  to 
report  at  4  p.  m.,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  On  reassembling  the 
committee  reported  a  premium  list 
decided  on,  and  the  same  was,  on  a  vote, 
adopted.  The  meeting  then  elected  P.  J. 
Hauswirth  director,  and  W.'N.  Rudd 
treasurer,  and  directed  that  the  chairman 
issue  a  circular  letter  to  representative 
firms  in  the  United  States,  asking  them 
to  join  with  those  present  as  guarantors 
of  the  premium  fund. 

The  arrangements  for  the  exhibition 
have  been  completed  and  the  dates  for  the 
event  are  November  7  to  12  inclusive. 
About  $10,000  have  been  assured  by  the 
guarantors. 


SEEDLINGS  DAKAGED  BT  EARTHWORMS 

The  many  complaints  I  have  heard  this 
fall  about  the  failure  of  pansy  seeds  call 
to  my  mind  an  experience  of  many  years 
ago  when  I  was  employed  by  J.  W.  Wil- 
more,  a  wealthy  enthusiast  in  the  hybrid- 
ization of  the  popular  plants  of  his  day, 
notably  pansies,  calceolarias,  picotees, 
gladiou,  aricnlas  and  ranunculuses,  but 
particularly  the  latter.  Here  let  me  say 
that  if  they  could  be  grown  as  we  used 
to  grow  them  they  would  create  a  sensa- 
tion. Such  form  and  color,  tipped  and 
tinted  in  all  shades  of  scarlet,  yellow, 
white  and  purple,  would  almost  cause 
one  to  hold  his  breath.  We  used  to  grow 
a  crop  of  seedlings  one  year,  bloom  them 
the  next  and  then  discard  them,  as  they 
never  held  their  vigor  after  the  second 
year.  But  it  is  with  the  seedlings  I  have 
to  do. 

We  found  one  year  that  though  we  had 
a  fair  stand  yet  they  were  disappearing 
ia  some  unaccountable  way.  But  an 
Vlea  struck  the  head  gardener,  Joseph 
Cole,  a  very  successful  and  shrewa  plant 
grower  well  known  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  England.  He  turned  up  sud- 
denly at  the  gardens  one  night  with  a 
dark  lantern  and  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  to  inspect  the  ranunculus  beds. 
We  carefully  lifted  a  sash,  turned  on 
the  light  and  the  secret  was  out.  We 
found  a  lot  of  fine,  vigorous  angle 
worms  quietly  engaged  in  absorbing 
our  previous  seedlings.  They  fled  tor 
their  holes  the  moment  the  lisht  struck 
them  and  did  not  come  back  until  the 
light  was  put  out,  when  they  stealthily 
would  come  back  and  begin  again.  A 
little  air  slacked  lime,  however,  soon  put 
them  out  of  business.    In  well  managed 

{)laces  in  England  a  stone  of  soot  and 
ime  is  kept  on  hand  for  just  such  pur- 
poses. 

I  had  a  similar  experience  recently  with 
pansies.  In  preparing  ground  forsow- 
\na  pansies  I  found  a  place  where  a  pile 
ormanurehad  stood  for  sometime.  I 
debated  whether  it  was  a  wise  thing  to 
sow  there  but  finally  did  so  with  the 


result  that  there  was  hardly  a  plant  to 
be  seen  there  when  everywhere  else  they 
were  as  ''thick  as  hair  on  a  hog."  I 
believe  in  the  old  Scotdi  saying  of  "yield- 
ing the  de'il  his  due."  I  am  not  blaming 
the  seedsinan  for  poor  seed  when  the  reiu 
fault  lies  nearer  home. 

The  J.  W.  Wilmore  I  referred  to  was  the 
originator  of  the  Erica  WilmoreanA,  the 
spots  and  variegations  on  hybrid  calceo- 
larias and  many  other  notable  improve- 
ments on  the  popular  plants  of  his  day. 
F.  A.  Ballbk. 


GLADIOLUS  PRIIfCEPS. 
This  hybrid  gladiolus  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  G.cruentus  and  G.  Childsii. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  ever  raised, 
says  The  Garden,  of  London,  Eng.,  issued 
September  3.  The  color  is  crimson-scar- 
let, with  a  small  white  irregular  band  on 
each  of  the  three  lower  segments.  The 
individual  flowers  are  ful^  six  inches 
across.  It  is  very  vigorous  in  growth. 
When  the  first  flowers  open  the  spike  is 
short,  but  develops  as  the  flowers  open 
upwards.  A  single  spike  often  has  eight- 
een to  twenty  flowers,  and  with  the  side 
shoots  lasts  for  quite  a  month.  The 
spikes,  when  cut,  last  in  water  a  long 
time,  the  flowers  continuing  to  open  as 
on  the  plant.  It  is  exceptionally  easy  to 
increase,  a  great  number  of  little  corms 
or  bulblets  Being  found  around  the  large 
one.  A  bed  on  the  range  terrace  at  Kew 
is  at  the  present  time  a  blaze  of  color. 

PIPING  CARNATION  HOUSE. 

Ed.  Gardening:— How  many  1^-incfa 

steam  pipes  are  required  and  how  should 

they  be  located  to  heat  a  carnation  house 

with  glass  side-walls,  40x176  feet  and 

For  Fall  Planting 

Native  PerenniAli  for  the  Wild  QafdeB. 
Irises  and  Hardy  Herbaoeoas  Plants  for 
Garden  Border. 

Price  list  sent  on  applioation. 

SHXTENUC    NURSERIES, 

•ARRrrowN.  DuiohM*  Cottirtr,  n.  j. 


H  ^K' A.  CI  N:  T  H  S  . 


Comblnatloii  No. 

1.  Uontains  100 
bulbs,  fonr  choice 
colors;  sufficient  to 
plant  a  round  bed 
5  feet  in  diameter, 
planted  6  inches 
apart.  Price  oar 
selection  Named 
Hyacinths,  listed 
on  page  2  of  oar 
catalogue,  f7.50  by 
express,  at  pur- 
chaser's ezpens«. 
If  filled  with 
Vanghan's  Fancy 
Bedding  Hyacinths 
listed  on  page  8  of 
our  catalogue,  $1.75 
by  express  at  buy- 
er's expense. 


2.  Contains  »0 
bulbs;  sufficient  to 
plant  a  square  bed 
6  feet  across  with 
8  colors,  planted  0 
inches  apart.  Prioe 
our  selection  of 
Named  Hyacinths. 
as  listed  on  page  S 
of  our  catalogue, 
$14.00,  by  express 

at  buyer's  exoense.    If  filled  with  Yaughan's  Fancy  Bedding  Hyac.nths,  as  listed  on  page  8  of  oar 

catalogue,  10.00,  at  buyer's  expense. 

Combination  No.  8.    Contains  60  bulbs;  sufficient  to  plant  a  bed  5  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  with 

one  solid  color  planted  6  inches  apart.    Prioe  oar  selection  Named  Hyacinths,  customers*  selection  of 

color,  $4.80.    If  filled  with  Vaughan's  Fancy  Forcing  Hyacinths,  $8.00  by  express  at  buyer's  expense. 

Complete  Line  of  DUTCH  and  FRENCH  Bulb$  Now  Ready.    Catalogue  Free. 

VAXrOHAN'8  SEED  STORE, 

84^  Rndolvli  St.,  CHICAGO.  14  Rarday  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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acrentecn  feet  high  tender  the  ridge?  There 
are  fiTe  benches  and  six  paths.  The  main 
supply  pipe  comes  into  honse  at  the 
center  of  the  south  side.  How  much 
pitch  should  be  given  to  steam  pipes  and 
returns?    Can  too  much  pitch  be  given? 

F.  M.  F. 
To  heat  a  house  40x175  feet  to  SO^"  to 
55^  in  sections  where  the  mercury  seldom 
drops  below  zero  one  2^-inch  main  and 
twdve  1^-inch  return  will  be  required. 
By  placing  two  returns  upon  each  wall 
and  two  beneath  each  bench  except  the 
one  under  the  flow  pipe,  an  even  distribu- 
tion can  be  secured.  In  sections  where 
extremely  low  temperatures  prevail  it 
will  be  pofl»ible  to  keep  up  the  heat  by 
carrying  a  little  pressure,  or,  if  preferred, 
one  or  two  more  returns  could  oe  added. 
The  house  is  so  wide  that  the  returns 
upon  the  side  walls  should  also  pass 
alon^  the  ends  of  the  house.  A  pitch  of 
one  inch  in  twenty  feet  will  answer  for 
the  return,  but  considerably  more  than 
this  would  do  no  harm.  The  steam  main 
can  be  carried  under  the  ridge  at  a  height 
of  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  but  on  some 
accounts  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  it 
over  a  bench.  L.  R.  T. 


Manspibld,  Mass— Geqrge  Geddes,  of 
East  Mansfield,  is  to  build  a  greenhouse 
in  time  to  be  ready  lor  the  winter  crop  of 
cucumbers.  He  has  already  broken 
ground  for  the  cellar  of  the  boiler  house. 

NiLSS,  Mich.— The  Michigan  Centrales 
hothouses  here  have  been  enlarged  to 
double  their  former  capacity.  T&  new 
buildings  will  hold  not  only  the  never 
failing  supply  of  flowers,  but  in  them  will 
be  raised  thousands  of  plants  that  in  the 
spring  time  will  be  shipped  to  everf  part 
ofthe  system,  to  be  used  inbeauti^ing 
station  grounds. 


o 
o 

I 
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THE    BKiT    ROSE    NOVKLTY. 

Dwarf 

Crimson  Vauglian's 

Ramblor  ^'«'^*»" 


ORDERS    BOOKED    NOW. 


When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 


Clasksvuxb,  Tbnn.— Preparations  are 
well  in  hand  for  the  coming  chrysanthe- 
mum show  which  is  to  be  held  from 
November  9  to  12  inclusive. 

Waco,  Tbx.— The  Floral  Society  is 
working  hard  for  the  flower  show.  The 
inquiries  indicate  that  the  exhibits  are 
going  to  be  very  numerous  and  of  a  high 
dcuM.  There  will  be  a  number  of  features 
besides  the  flowers.  The  question  of  the 
building  will  be  decided  in  a  short  time. 


What  Wm.  \.  Kasting  { 
of  Buffalo  says: 


'1  had  an  inquiry  for  GRAPE  DUST 

and  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I 
didn't  know  what  the  man  meant." 
■AMMOMD'S   ORArC  DUST   is   a 

valuable  dry  fungicide  used  for  18 
years  to  destroy  Mildew,  Blights,  etc., 
under  glass  and  in  the  field.  It  is 
simple  in  its  application,  but  very 
effective  in  its  results.     Is  •'StM  by 

the  Seedsnen"  of  America. 

Hammond's  Solution  of  Copper  is 
a  liquid  fungicide  of  concentrated  strength.  Slug  Shot  KiliS  S9W 
BigSf  Etc.     Send  for  a  pamphlet  to 


'^^^^^a!!^-' 


HtmmoBd^t  PtlBtind  Slug  Shot  Wotkt>  I 


NtW  YORK. 
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Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  t,300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $1. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  $L 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

» 

Wa  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


GiNBBNO  (Kaina).— At  the  present  time 
when  80  mnch  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  voln  me, 
which  tells  all  abont  t3ie  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illtistrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principlbs  of  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
a£ford  to  be  without.    $1.26. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauliplowbr  and  Allied 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giveiwhere  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
.  vesting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sngsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  h<upful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LExa  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 

grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
usiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  a£ford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

The  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
atten tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
26  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
snceeBml  practical  florist.  Illustratea, 
$2.00. 

GREEKHOUSe  CONBTRUCTIOK  (Taft).— It 

tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustratiions,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Alien).— Over  300  pages  and  76  iUustrar 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and.indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  fidd  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
^ndensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents.  < 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes 'every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  ajpi>ly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist*    60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encnrclopSBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fanuliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Guitarist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Garden  Stort  (Ellwanfier).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasures  of  gu-dening  in  the  most  &s- 
ctnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  lovea, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  ^Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

The  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Plowbrs  and  Pra- 
GRANT  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sutiject  handled  in  a  populat 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  o< 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  }aj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
illustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  oi  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

The  Bnglibh  Plower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deaU. 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing^  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  infiiiit,v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  paj2«s, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakespeare  (BUacombe).    $3.60. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  of 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

American  Pruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  1»ropit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o* 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 


Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Gematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>n2fers,  u*is 
Kaempferi,  Etslalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedlalty*«itatat«ii«iiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Pansies 


or  BnormoiM  Size  and  Magnificent  Colorlngi. 
PeUls  are  rich,  tbiok  and  yelvety;  perfect  in  form 
and  anbatenoe.  Ko  irregular,  looie  flowers.  Rich 
red,  bronze  and  copper  colors,  with  delicate  roie 
and  pink  abadea.  Received  World's  Fair  medala 
Chicago  and  Omaha.  Best  Qiant  mixture  in 
eziitenoe. 

7  Packets*  350  seeds  only  a5  centt » 

1  pkt.  (50  aeeds)  Giant  Yellow. 
1  pkt.  (50  aeedi)  Qiant  White. 
1  pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  copper. 
1  pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Black. 
1  (kt.  (EO  seeds)  Giant  Striped. 
1  pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Paris. 
1  pkt.  (50  seeds)  Qiant  Deep  Blue. 

Yangban'a  "Gardening  for  1903"  is  sent  free  with 

erery  order.    It  describes  the  largest  variety 

of  *'BEftT  FLOWER  SEEDS  IN  AMERICA." 

VAUaHAN*5  SBBD  STORE, 

CHICAeO:  84  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK:  14  Barclay  St 

PLBASB  MENTION  QARDENINQ 
WHEN  WRrriNQ. 


r* 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELRRER  D.  SRRITH. 


•^ 


-s^iyw 


tw^Axyv. 


CONTENTS. 

IlTTBODnOTIOV.  .  

CHAPmi  L~HUTOBT. 

Chaftbb  II.— Stock  Plahts.— Barly   Propagation.— Cold   Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 

Stock.— Novelties  and  Scarce  Varieties. 
OHAPm  III.— PnoPAOATioN.— Oattlng  Bench.— Selection  of  Oattings.— Making  Onttinga.- Air 

and  Temperature.— Shading.— watering.^Sancer  System.- English  Method.— Diyfslons.- 

Potting  Cuttings. 
Chaftsb  IV.— Spbcdibk  Plastb.— Soil.— Repotting  — Stopplng.—Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 

Watering.— Sfcaking.—Disbudding.— Feeding. 
Chaftbb  V.— Miboxllanboub  Plahts.— Standards.— For  Market— Single  —Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.—For  Cut  Flowera— Grafted.— In  Open  Border. —Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 
Chaftbb  VL- Packxho  Plants.— For  Express.— For  MaiL— For  Export. 
Chaftbb  VIL- Bzhibitiob    Blooms.— PlantiDg.—Flrming.— Tieing.— Watering.— Spraying.— 

Airlvg  —Shading.— ScaldiDg.—Top-dressing.— RemoTlng  Stools.— Blind  Growth.^hemi- 

cal  Fertilizers.— Liquid  Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dis- 

budding.— Bngliah  Method.— Records. 
Chaftbb  VIII.— Exhibition  Blooms.— Orown  out-of-doors.— Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 

flnug  Harbor. 
Chaftbb  IX.— Commbboial  Flowbbb.— Feeding.— Buds.— iSarly.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 
Chaftbb  X.—lNSBcrrs.-Aphis.-Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.- Tarnished  Bug  — Cory- 

thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 
Chaftbb  XI.— Disbasbs.— Bust— Leaf  Spot- Mildew. 

Chaftbb  XII.— SBBDLnres  and  Sfobts.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 
Chaftbb  XIII.— Pbbfabino  Exhibits  -Plants.— Cut  Flowers.— Foreign  Shipments.— Dressing 

Flowers 
Chaftbb  XIV.— Exhibitions.— The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 
Chaftbb  XV.— Ttpbs  and  SBLBCTioNS'-Types.— Selections. 

WC  ARC  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS.    PRKZ,  25  CENTS,  CASH  WITN  ORDER. 

S        The  Gardening  Company,  monoi  building,  Chicago.      | 


The  Colors  of  Flowers 


Are  best  determined 
with  the  aid  of  Our 


COLOR  CHART. 


Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  country.    Mm,  IS  talt,  PmImM. 

THB  QARDBNINQ  COMPANY,  Monon  BaOtfing  CHICAGO. 
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PrincepsMolos 

"Baby  Ramblor"  Roso 

(INfne.  Norbert  Levavuseur.) 


The  Two  Best  Plant 
Introductions  for  Private 
Gardeners  in  Years. 


'X  X  "X 


Best  Flower  Seed 
In  America* 


\t  \»  \t 

A  A  A 


VAUaHIN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAGO: 

84-86  RaiHlolph  8t 


NEW  YOIIK: 

14  Barclay  8t. 


Our  niuitrated  and  Deiorip- 
tiT6  Catalogue  of  Orohidsls 
now  Teadv  and  may  be  had 
'  upon  applioation. 

Oroliid  Growers  and  Importers,  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


Orchids 


NOW  COMPLETE  IN 
FOUR  VOLUMES. 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticulture 


and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  uanada,  together  with 
geographioal  and  biographical  sketohes 

By  L  H.  BAIIfY, 

Prt^ftisor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University, 

Astlftod  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D^ 

Associate  Editor. 

and  nuiny  expert  Cultivators  and  Botanists. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMES, 

Clath,  $20.     Baif  Marocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  8800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


AMERICAN  riORIST  COMPANY, 

^       324  Dearbora  St.  CMcaitb 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS, 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv.  in  "Gardening." 


HiTGHINGS' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

For  HOT'WATEII 
or  Sleam. 

HOT  WATER  RADIATION: 

From  4,200  square  feet  and 

MP- 

STEAM  RADIATION: 

From  2500  square  feet  and 
up. 

Send  four  cents  for  ,  Illus- 
trated Catalogued 


HITCHIN6S  &  CO.,  ^Cr  233  Mercer  St.,  Niw  Yorlr. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


FOR  SALE  AT  a  bargain 

This  beautiful  place  of  three  acres  of  land,  two  miles  from 
center  of  a  Wisconsin  city  of  2,500  inhabitants;  electric  cart 
pass  the  place.     The  land  alone  is  worth  the  price  asked. 

C.  B.  WHITNALL,  care  Cititeos  Trust  Co.,  Milwaukeee  Wis* 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1904, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  SecdCatalogfuc,  will  be  ready  Jan.  I, 
'04,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.   ^    ^    ^    J^    J^    J^    j^    jk 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBA5B  MENTION  OARDBNINQ  WHEN  WRITINQ. 


YaL  XIII. 


CHICAGO,  N0VBMBBR  15,  I904- 


im»£A  Corf 


No«  J  93. 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    EXHIBITION     AT    BOSTON,     NOVEMBER    3  1,    IftWt 


The  Exhibitions. 


EXHIBinOW  AT  BOSTON, 

Tfee  aniitial    chryianthMnum  thow  of 

til*  Maasarhtisctts  HorticalturalSodety, 

ia  conjanction  with  the  eihibition  of  the 

Chmatitlietnom  Society  of  America^  wat 

Ibclifio  the  halla  of  the  iorroer  aocietj  at 

iBortoa  November  3  to  7,  lodasive,  and 

ii  pronounced    by   all    who    ttad   the 

f  |lle*iare  of  attend bg  the  best  exhibition 

rrer  held  in  thia  city. 

Where  exhibitioiii  are  held  year  alter 

L  jear  and    the  prize  icheduleB  annoallj 

I  contain  the  same  claeses  it  19  rery  diffi- 

rcalt  to  inaugurate  changes  that  give  the 

llmr^i  R  di^reot aspect,  bmt  the  conrniittee 

fqf  artangetnent   of  the    Masaachasetts 

•ociety  noder  the  direction  of  its   able 

lehdj-maii,  ^ohti  K.  L.  M.  Farc|tihar,  de- 

^lerrea  unstinted  praiee  for  arduous  labors 

llli  maktoa  the  extihition  one  of  the  most 

1  ATtiitk  that  this  dty  has  ever  teen.    The 


heavy  brick  walls  of  tbe  main  halli  wlueh 
h&Te  alwifys  been  considered  so  unsuit- 
able a  background  for  theffraceful  plants 
and  blooms^  were  heavily  festooned  with 
boughs  of  evergreens  interspersed  with 
autumn  foliage,  and  these  not  only  served 
as  a  very  handsome  setting  to  the  bean- 
tital  plants  and  groups  of  palms,  butalso 
filled  the  halls  with  their  pleasing,  spicy 
odor*  The  placing  of  the  vases  of  cut 
blooms  on  low  tables  in  the  lecture  halls 
was  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
higher  tables  that  carried  the  blooms  far 
above  the  eye^  which  had  been  in  TOgae 
in  former  years,  and  the  small  exhibition 
halt,  where  the  carnations  were  shown, 
was  draped  with  a  dark  green  paper, 
which  was  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  the  face  brick,  formerly  so  promi- 
nent behind  the  table s» 

The  plants  exhibited  werclullyup  to 
the  standard  of  those  so  many  times 
admired  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  society, 
and  in  fact  much  better,  for  never  before 


have  we  leen  four  competitors  at  an  ci- 
bibition  stage  plants  that  so  closdy  vied 
with  one  another  as  those  that  were 
shown  in  the  main  haU.  While  those 
exhibited  by  Herbert  Dumarctq,  William 
Anderson  gardener,  were  conceded  to  be 
a  shade  flie  better,  yet  those  of  C.  C. 
Converse  and  Mrs*  Leslie  Leland,  D*  F. 
Roy,  gardener,  were  a  Iclose  second,  and 
both  of  these  growers  were  in  some 
classes  obliged  to  take  second  and  third 
places  to  the  other  two,  E.  W,  Converse, 
Robert  Marshall,  gardener,  and  Jason  S. 
Bailey.  John  Niland,  gardener.  Messn, 
Anderson  and  Roy  were  awarded  first- 
class  certificates  for  superior  cultiva- 
tion. 

la  the  cut  bloom  classes  it  will  be 
noticed,  in  scanning  the  list  of  prize  win- 
ners that  follow,  that  many  ot  the  names 
ofthoicthat  In  former  years  have  been 
prominent  and  have  added  so  much  glory 
to  these  exhibitions  are  missing,  but  the 
advent  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Sodcty  of 
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America  proved  a  magnet  that  attracted 
some  new  faces  and  names  that  filled 
their  places  and  covered  the  tables  with 
blooms  that  were  a  great  credit  to  their 
exhibitors.  The  prizes  offered  by  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  ol  America 
brought  blooms  that  in  the  opinion  of  all 
were  never  before  equaled  here,  for  the 
blooms  staged  by  D.  Willis  James,  Will- 
iam Duckham,  gardener,  were  conceded 
to  be  superior  to  any  that  were  ever 
staged  here  before.  In  the  competition 
for  the  society's  prizes  B.  A.  Clark/W.  A. 
Riggs,  gardener,  succeeded  in  capturing 
first  pdcies  in  all  theclassesthat  he  exhib- 
ited wiUi  one  exception^  but  he  was 
closely  pushed  by  the  P.  W.  Moen  estate, 
ol  Shrewsbury,  H.  A.  Abrahms,  gardener; 
M.  P.  Plant,  of  Groton,  Conn.,  Thomas 
W.  Head,  superintendent;  Thomas  Doli- 
ber,  Michad  Byrne,  gardener,  and  others. 

The  special  prizes  offered  b^  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Soaety  for  fifty 
blooms  of  chrysanthemums  shown  in  the 
society's  laijg^e  vases  was  a  great  feature 
of  the  exhibition  and  materially  added  to 
the  artistic  effect  of  the  halls.  Por  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  Gardeners'  and  Plor- 
uts'  Club  of  Boston  for  the  best  twelve 
blooms  of  the  current  season's  introduc- 
tion the  first  was  won  by  H.  McK. 
Twombly,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  A.  Herring- 
ton,  garoener,  with  a  magnificent  vase  of 
Cheltoni,  B.  A.  Clark  second. 

The  table  that  probably  attracted  the 
most  attention  among  the  chrysanthe- 
mum growers  was  an  exhibit  staged  by 
Charies  H.  Totty,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  for 
W.  Wells  &  Company,  Barls wood,  Surrey, 
Bngland,  which  -consisted  of  thirty-two 
blooms  of  undisseminated  chrysanthe- 
mum seedlings.  These  blooms  were  ex- 
hibited before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  London  October  19,  where 
they  were  awarded  the  first  premium,  a 
gold  medal,  and  then  packed  and  shipped 
to  Boston.  They  arrived  in  beautiful 
condition  and  certainly  were  able  to  be 
placed  beside  the  much  fresher  ones  cut 
within  a  few  days  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  set  included  the  varieties 
that  the  firm  will  place  on  the  market  the 
coming  year  and  others  that  will  appear 
later.  Thev  were  awarded  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society's  gold 
medal. 

In  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  and  through  the  Chrysanthemum 
Societv  of  America  the  entries  were  few 
in  each,  and  there  was  verv  much  disap- 
pointment expressed  on  all  sides  that  the 
S rowers  of  the  western  and  middle  states 
id  not  compete,  as  they  did  last  year  in 
New  York.  But  what  was  missed  in 
quantity  was  made  up  for  in  quality,  for 
William  Duckham's  blooms  were  unex- 
celled and  he  easily  won  all  the  firsts.  In 
the  W.  Wells  &  Company's  prize  he 
exhibited  Cheltoni,  P.  A.  Cfobbold,  Wm. 
Duckham,  Marv  Inglis,  Leila  Pilkins  and 
Maynell.  M.  P.  Plant  took  second  and 
thinl.  The  prizes  were  gold,  silver  gilt 
and  silver  medals. 

Por  the  Chas.  H.  Totty  prize  for  twdve 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  Wm.,  Duck- 
ham:  Wm.  Duckham,  first;  M.  P.  Plant, 
second. 

Por  the  A.  Herrington  prize,  6  blooms, 
any  chrvsanthemum:  Wm.  Duckham, 
first,  with  Merza;  M.  P.  Plant,  second. 

The  C.  S.  A.  prize  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  twenty-four  varieties,  brought 
out  the  best  competition  of  all.  Wm. 
Duckham  was  first,  P.  W.  Moen  estate 
second,  M.  P.  Plant  third. 

Por  the  E.  G.  Hill  trophy:  Wm.  Duck- 
ham, first. 

Por  the  C.  S.  A.  silver  cup  for  ten 
blooms,    any    variety:    Wm.   Dackham 


took  first  with  an  exceptionally  fine  rose 
of  Mrs.  William  Duckham;  M.  P.  Plant 
second,  with  Nellie  Pockett. 

The  special  prizes  offered  for  carnations 
brought  forth  an  exhibition  of  beautiful 
flowers  tJiat  would  have  been  a  great 
credit  much  later  in  the  season,  when  one 
expects  to  see  the  divine  flower  at  Its 
best.  While  the  prizes  themselves  were 
not  competed  for  by  many,  yet  they  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  a  large  showing  of  the 
novelties  that  are  soon  to  be  placed  upon 
the  market  The  vase  of  wnite  shown 
by  Peter  Pisher  that  captured  the  Nichol- 
son prize  for  the  best  vase  of  100  white 
carnations  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  It  was  a  beautifal  unnamed 
seedling.  No.  411,  and  will  be  certainly 
heard  from  later.  William  Nicholson 
took  the  Patten  prize  with  a  magnificent 
vase  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  and  Patten  & 
Company  were  awarded  the  Pisher  prize 
with  a  handsome  vase  of  Nelson  Pisher. 
Other  exhibitors  were  Backer  &  Com- 
panv,  H.  A.  Stevens  Company  and  the  J. 
D  Thompson  Carnation  Cooiipany.  In 
the  seedlings  Gattman  &  Weber  showed 
a  magnificent  vase  of  Victory,  which  was 
greatly  admired  and  favorablv  com- 
mented on  by  all.  The  Cottage  Gardens 
exhibited  a  splendid  vase  of  Robert  Craig 
on  the  second  day  which  rivalled  Vic- 
tory. Both  were  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  Honorable  mention  was 
awarded  to  the  following:  J.  D.  Thomp- 
son Carnation  Company,  for  Gibson 
Beauty;  S.  J.  Goddard,  Pramingham, 
Mass.,  for  a  light  pink;  Peter  Pisher,  for 
a  very  dark  crimson;  Patten  &  Company, 
for  pmk  sport  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten:  H. 
A.  Jahn,  for  Wild  Rose  and  an  unnamed 
seedling,  and  Geoi^  B.  Anderson,  for  a 
scarlet. 

An  exhibit  that  was  sought  by  all  and 
greatly  admired  by  all  the  ladies  was  a 
beautiful  vase  of  the  new  seedling  rose. 
The  Well^le^,  staged  by  the  Waban  Rose 
Conservatories.  Although  heralded  be- 
fore, yet  this  was  the  first  time  it  had 
been  placed  on  the  exhibition  table,  and 
it  certainly  received  merited  attention. 
It  is  a  beautiful  pink,  somewhat  resem- 
bling La  Prance  in  shade,  but  not  having 
the  faded  reverse  that  well-known  vari- 
ety so  often  presents.  Unlike  La  Prance, 
however,  the  bud  is  long  and  beautifully 
formed  like  the  tea  fan^y,  cmd  is  borne 


on  long,  stiff  stems  dottaed  with  dark 
green  foliage.  It  was  awarded  the  soci- 
ety's first-dass  certificate.  This  firm  ex- 
hibited also  a  beautiful  vase  of  American 
Beauty  roses.  John  Cook,  of  Baltimore, 
sent  on  a  vase  of  an  unnamed  white  seed- 
ling rose. 

Sander  &  Son,  St.  Albans,  England, 
exhibited  a  vase  of  a  novelty,  Nicotiana 
Sanderae.  It  is  of  a  magenta  shade  and 
certainly  an  addition  in  this  family.  It 
was  awarded  the  society's  silver  medal. 

The  display  of  orchids  was  unusually 
large  andbeautiful  and  filled  the  table  on 
one  side  and  end  of  the  small  halL  The 
P.  L.  Ames  estate,  W.  P.  Craig  gardener, 
was  awarded  first  prize;  CoL  Charles 
Pfaff,  James  Melvin  gardner,  second 
prize,  and  Edward  McMnlkin  third  prize. 
Lager  &  Hurrell  arranp^ed  a  beautiful 
table  of  orchids  in  vanety,  ^  which  the 
committee  awarded  a  gratuity.  In  the 
main  hail  Edward  McMulkin  made  a 
most  artistic  display  of  Cattleya  labiata 
and  Adtantum  Parleyense,  interspersed 
with  palms  and  other  decorative  plants, 
which  was  greatly  admired  and  awarded 
a  substantial  gratuity. 

R.  &  J.  Parquhar  materially  added  to 
the  decorative  effect  of  the  halls  with  an 
extensive  display  of  palms  and  decorative 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  large  hall,  form 
mg  a  beautiful  screen  for  Uie  orchestra 
that  rendered  pleasing  numbers  through- 
throughout  the  evenings  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  in  the  lecture  hall  they 
decorated  the  stage  with  a  group  of 
palms  and  exceedingly  well  grown  pots 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  They 
also  made  an  exhibit  of  a  collection  of 
chrysanthemums  from  Japan  that  was 
was  awarded  honorable  mention. 

The  nephrolepis  was  well  represented 
by  its  sports.  John  Scott  made  an  exten- 
sive display  of  Nephrolepis  Scottii  in  the 
loggia,  receiving  the  society's  silver 
medal,  and  P.  R.  Pierson  &  Company 
showed  Nephrolepis  Piersoni  compacta. 
Another  sport  was  shown  by  A.  M.  Daven- 
port, of  Watertown,  that  was  awarded 
nonorable  mention. 

Other  exhibits  were:  By  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  Amaryllis  Belladonna  and  gta- 
denias;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  chrysanthemums; 
J.  B.  Shurtleff,  pansies,  and  T.  Devoy  & 
Son,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y.,  a  new  gera- 
H  ium,    Telegraph. 
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EXHIBITION  AT  CHICAGO. 
The  florittfl  of  Chicago  have  never  been 
so  unified  as  at  the  present  time.  The  op- 
portitnitjtomake  an  exhibition  with  the 
rail  management  practicallj  in  their  own 
hands  was  thexelore  cordially  taken  hold 
of  bv  eTcrybody,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  who  would  not 
help  anyone,  even  themselyes,  and  when 


tories  of  Harry  Selfridge.  Here^  too, 
was  placed  a  large  collection  of  palms 
and  tropical  plants  from  Mrs.  George  M. 
Pallman's  conserratories.  Occupying  a 
conspicuous  position  on  this  floor  was  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Boston  lem,  the 
fronds  of  which  were  nearly  eight  feet 
long,  from  Lincoln  park  conserratories. 
The  plant  was  four  3rears  old. 


m'-\^' 
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JOaN    L.   QARDNBR'S   CHRYSANTHBICUM    PLANTS    AT    BOSTON    EXHIBITION. 


Geofge  Asmus  consented  to  take  the 
onerous  position  of  manager  he  found  or 
insisted,  for  George  will  not  be  denied, 
willing  hands  ererywhere.  It  was  a 
Incky  thirteen;  the  location  proved  ideal. 
There  is  no  building  like  the  Pine  Arts 
for  the  attendance  of  the  ladies.  The  Chi- 
cago  Women's  Club,  a  powerful  orj^aa- 
ization,  the  Daqghters  ot  the  Revolution, 
both  had  important  general  meetings 
this  week  and  fully  half  their  membm 
attended  the  flower  show. 

The  halls  lent  themselves  beautifully  to 
the  needs  of  the  plants  and  flowers.  The 
splendidly  lighted  gilt  arches  of  the  Aud- 
itorium banquet  hall,  which  Milwaukee 
convention  visitors  will  remember,  threw 
a  glow  OTcr  all  which  bewitched  the  visit- 
ors. Manager  Asmus  grouped  the  stock 
and  chanaea  it  every  morning  with  real 
8howmai?s  tact,  to  the  professional 
the  halls  were  painfully  small,  but  so 
wdl  were  the  music,  the  refreshment 
grotto  and  the  plant  croups,  tables  and 
cut  Uooms  distributed  that  the  paying 
and  admirinff  crowd  went  away  with 
but  one  sentiment,  that  of  ample  com- 
pleteness in  the  show. 

The  interior  of  the  banquet  hall  left 
little  for  the  decorator  to  do,  and  was  in- 
deed a  fitting  place  for  the  display  of  the 
excellent  exhibit  placed  there.  In  the  Pine 
Arts  hall  adjoining  wild  smilax  was  em- 
pk)yed  to  great  advantage  to  cover  the 
many  broad  expanses  of  walls  there,  as 
well  as  the  columns  and  the  passageway 
leading  to  the  banquet  hall  below.  In 
the  center  of  the  banquet  hall  near  the 
elevator  landing  was  placed  a  large 
sroup  of  palms  from  the  Geor^  Witt- 
bold  Company,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Kentia  Bdmoreana  occupying  the  center, 
while  on  either  side  was  agroup  of  palms 
and  tropical  plants  from  the  West  Side 
parks.  Nearby  was  the  fine  exhibit  of 
ttovehouse  plants,  ferns  and  orchids  from 
B.  G.  IHhlein's  conservatories.  Near  the 
north  end  of  the  hall  was  the  excellent 
exhibit   of  orchids  from   the  conserva* 


One  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  Pine 
Arts  hall  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  suspend- 
ed from  the  ceiling,  under  which  was 
placed  an  exhibit  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  from  Vauffhairs  greenhouses. 
Grouped  on  either  side  of  this  were  the 
displays  of  the  Scottii  and  Tarrytown 
ferns,  both  varieties  beins  shown  in 
many  sizes.  At  the  west  end  of  this  hall, 
arranged  in  semicircular  form,  was  a  col- 
lection of  plants,  including  pandanuaes, 
Dracaena  terminalis,  D.  fragrans  and  D. 
Lindeni,  exhibited  by  John  Scott,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  manage- 


ment the  cut  flowers  in  all  classes  were, 
first  placed  together  on  tables  provided 
for  the  purpose  and  occupying  tne  entire 
southern  division  of  the  banquet  hall. 
After  the  chrysanthemums  were  staged, 
which  was  on  the  opening  day,  Uiejr  were 
judged  and  then  given  new  positions 
through  the  hall.  The  roses  then  fol- 
lowed, which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the 
carnations  on  the  third  day. 

An  attractive  feature  in  the  Pine  Arts 
hall  were  the  six  table  decorations.  On 
Wednesday  these  were  arranged  almost 
exdusivelv  with  chrysanthemums. 
Thursday  morning  roses  used  showed 
a  marked  improvement  over  the  heaVier 
decorative  effects  of  the  previous  day.  In 
Mangel's  arranffement  Uncle  John  roses 
were  used,  whOe  Sunrise  was  used  by 
Jos.  Curran.  W.  J .  Smyth  used  American 
Beauty  in  tall  vase  standing  in  a  wreath 
of  highly  colored  small  plants  of  Dra- 
caena terminalis  with  Piersoni  and  adi- 
antum  fronds.  The  Chatenay  rose  in  a 
low  and  neat  effect  was  used  by  Chas. 
Samuelson,  wnile  Liberty  roses  were  used 
by  Muir.  These  table  ^orations  were 
not  lot  competition  but  for  display  only. 
They  were  well  executed  and  received 
many  favorable  comments  from  the  public. 

It  IS  worthy  of  note  that  the  cut  chrys- 
anthemums which  were  prise  winners 
here  were  chiefly  the  varieties  which  have 
many  times  in  previous  years  appeared 
in  the  lists  of  winning  sorts.  Tms  was 
particularly  true  of  the  classes  calling  for 
the  greater  number  of  blooms,  yellow  and 
white  Baton  were  conspicuous  examples. 

It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  interest 
shown  by  both  the  trade  and  general 
public  in  the  novelties  in  roses  which 
were  shown.  Those  attracting  particular 
attention  were  Richmond,  Rosalind  Orr 
Enslish,  Perle  des  Goddesberg,  Joseph 
HiU,  La  Detroit,  Gen.  MacArthnr  and  an 
unnamed  variety  of  La  Prance  type  from 
John  Monson,  Minneapolis. 

The  carnation  display  was  magnificent 
for  the  early  date  and  augured  well  for 
the  national  carnation  meetin}^  to  be  held 
in  this  dtv  next  January.  Fiancee  and 
Rabt.  Craig,  of  course,  were  the  chief 
centers  of  attraction,  but  many  of  the 
older  varieties  were  remarkable  for  excel- 
lence of  quality,  particularly  Enchantress 
and  Lawson. 
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EXmBmON  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  fan  exhibition  of  the  Pennsjlvapia 
Horticultiiral  Society,  which  opened  in 
Horticultural  hall  Tnetday,  NoTember  8. 
was  a  great  credit  to  this  time  honored 
societ J.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  hackneyed 
expression  to  say  it  was  the  best  eyer 
held,  but  this  time  we  feel  it  would  come 
Yery  near  the  truth,  as  the  present  dis- 
play appears  to  excel  in  almost  all 
departments.  Another  thing  to  its  credit 
is  that  with  the  exception  of  the  fine 
exhibits  of  orchids  and  a  table  of  new 
yarieties  of  chrysanthemums  from  the 
west  it  is  essentially  a  home  show,  all 
the  other  entries  bong  made  by  its  own 
members.  The  feature  of  the  exhibition 
is  undoubtedly  the  large  and  yaried  dis- 
play of  cut  blooms;  these  show  a  perfec- 
tion that  has  neyer  been  reached  before 
in  this  city  at  least.  It  is  not  on  account 
of  a  few  remarkable  blooms,  but  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  all  the  cut  flowers 
staged  that  calls  for  commendation. 
There  were  some  fifty  large  yases 
(umbrella  jars)  containing  from  twelye 
to  twenty  blooms  each  uiat  had  floor 
space  around  and  on  the  steps  of 
the  grand  staircase.  These  alone  were 
worth  the  price  of  admission,  as  all  the 
blossoms  were  extra  fine  and  the  judges 
had  a  great  time  awarding  the  prizes. 
Looking  this  disi>lay  oyer  from  the  foyer 
was  one  of  the  siffhts  of  the  show  and 
constantly  called  forth  words  of  com- 
mendation from  the  yisitors. 

The  difierent  entries  of  single  cut 
blooms  were  also  noteworthy.  P.  Ibbot- 
son  seemed  to  be  the  leader  in  these 
classes  and  secured  first  prizes  for  best 
twelye  and  twenty-fiye  single  blooms. 
There  was  scarcely  table  space  to  accom- 
modate the  large  entry  list  and  they  had 
to  be  crowded  together  rather  more 
closely  than  was  best  for  their  proper 
display.  Before  another  season  the 
society  should  procure  another  set  of 
horses  for  the  tables  as  nearly  all  of  them 
were  at  least  one  foot  too  nigh.  When 
the  flowers  reach  up  to  the  line  of  yision 
only  those  in  the  front  row  are  seen  and 
then  not  perfectly.  It  costs  a  great  deal 
of  time,  energy  and  considerable  outlay 
otherwise  to  bring  flowers  to  such  per- 
fection as  these,  and  the  society  should 
do  its  utmost  to  see  that  eyerything 
is  arranged  for  their  proper  display. 

There  were  seyeral  fine  collections  of 
pompons  mostly  displayed  in  the  lower 
hall.  These  attractea  considerable  atten- 
tion and  found  plenty  of  admirers.  Next 
in  importance  were  the  many  choice 
exhibits  of  ferns  and  foliage  plants. 
These  relieyed  the  masses  of  color  in  the 
chrysanthemum  flowers  as  they   were 


arranged  at  intenrals  all  around  the 
walls  of  the  hall.  'The largest  group  was 
firom  the  Wanamaker  collation;  on 
account  of  the  limited  space  the^r  were 
too  much  crowded  to  show  off  their  indi- 
yidual  beauty.  Joseph  Hurley,  gardener 
for  James  Fatu,  staged  a  magnifi- 
cent rhapis,  probably  t&  largest  in  this 
country,  for  which  he  receiyed  first  prize. 
He  was  also  first  for  six  best  palms,  all 
being  yery  choice  and  rare.  John  Hob- 
son  was  first  with  fifteen  decoratiye 
plants,  the  leader  amonff  them  being  a 

grand  plant  of  Croton  Tasdatum,  with 
rightly  colored  foliage. 
In  the  foyer  were  other  collections  of 
choice  plants  in  smaller  pots.  John 
Thatcher's  entries  in  6* inch,  8-inch  and 
10-inch  pots,  showed  special  culture  and 
receiyed  first  in  each  cane.  Thomas  Long, 
gardener  for  G.  W.  C.  Drexcl,  had  his 
usual  fine  display  of  handsome  ferns. 
Two  ffleichenias  in  the  lower  foyer 
were  about  eleyenfeet  in  diameter.  Last 
season  the  Lord  &  Bumham  Company 
erected  a  house  almost  exdnsiyely  for 
their  accommodation.  He  receiyed  first 
prize  for  all  his  entries.  Among  the  six 
best  were  a  fine  plant  about  fiye  feet 
through  of  Adiantum  hybridum  which 
originated  with  John  Lee,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  collection  of  chrysanthemum  plants 
was  probably,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
best  yet.  The  Drexel  collections  of  years 
ago  will  alwajrs  stand  out,  but  as  years 
roll  on  the  exhibitors  are  becoming  more 
critical  and  the  standard  is  gradually 
being  raised.  The  hall,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  wall  spaces,  was  entirely 
filled  with  large  plants,  the  majority  of 
which  were  compact,  well-flowered  speci- 
mens from  four  to  fiye  feet  in  diameter. 
There  were  also  numerous  entries  of 
single  stemmed  plants  whh  one  flower 
each  which  with  their  large  blooms  are 
always  much  admired.  In  the  center  of 
the  hall  the  Wm.  Graham  Company  made 
a  nice  exhibit  of  chrysanthemums  in  a 
sort  of  garden  effect  with  two  sections  of 
rustic  fence.  There  was  a  larse  oyal  bed 
in  the  center,  rising  from  which  was  a 
rustic  open  column  holding  yases  of 
water  which  were  filled  with  fine  flowers 
of  chrysanthemums.  This  firm  also 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  main  stairway 
a  Japanese  temi>le  arch,  or  gateway, 
wired  with  electric  lights  across  the  top. 
At  the  first  landing  of  the  stairway 
Mr.  Robertson's  group  of  yery  choice 
zonal  geraniums  made  a  beau^  spot. 
He  receiyed  first  prize  for  these  plants. 
The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Company  had  a  large 
group  of  eyergreens  and  autumn  leayes 
in  the  center  of  the  lower  foyer.    H.  A. 


Dreer  displayed  some  choice  bay  trees 
about  the  outside  foyer,  and  had  a  pair 
of  the  new  Imperial  bays,  one  on  either 
side  of  staircase.  A  pair  of  yellow  chrys- 
anthemums turned  out  flat  on  top  and 
coyered  with  flowers  looked  as  it  they 
might  hay e  just  arriyed  from  the  Mikado's 
garden  so  yery  Japanesy  did  they  look. 
They  were  exhibited  by  J.  Holland.  The 
yanety  was  Marion  Henderson. 

There  was  a  perfect  wealth  of  orchids. 
Julius  Roehrs,  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  staged 
some  seyenty- fiye  plants  in  yarieties  in 
three  classes  and  receiyed  three  first 
prizes  as  well  as  first  for  a  yery  hand- 
some Cattleya  labiata  with  thirty-fiye 
blooms.  Lager  &  Hurrell  were  second 
with  an  assortment  of  choice  yarieties, 
and  also  second  for  single  plant  with 
Cattleya  Dowiana.  Lewis  Bnrk  also 
had  a  nice  orchid  table  with  a  setting  of 
ferns.  Arotmd  the  foot  of  the  stage  H.  A. 
Dreer  had  a  collection  of  new  plants 
mostly  in  small  specimens  that  contained 
many  interesting  yarities. 

We  cannot  but  commend  thecoinmittee 
of  arrangements  for  its  foresight  in  the 
decorations  of  the  hall.  Huffe  bunches  of 
autumn  branches  were  placed  at  interyals 
high  up  on  the  walls  and  a  dado  of  wild 
smilax  coyered  the  walls  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  floor.  This  gaye  a 
setting  to  the  exhibits  that  showed 
through  to  the  best  possible  adyantage 
and  we  hope  to  see  this  or  some  other 
form  of  decoration  a  part  of  each  recur- 
ring show. 

The  group  of  crotons  of  John  Hobson 
were  exceptionally  brilliant  and  well 
deseryed  the  first  honor  awarded  them. 
John  Fowler  was  giyen  a  silver  medal 
for  two  plants  of  Pandanus  Baptistii, 
yery  perfect  and  well  colored  specimens, 
which  graced  the  tops  of  the  posts  at  the 
first  landing  of  the  main  staircase.  H.  P. 
Michell  made  a  hit  with  a  mushroom 
display.  It  represented  a  bed  infull  bear- 
ing. The  mushrooms  were  artificial  but 
looked  yery  natural.  They  were  arranged 
in  a  bed  of  peat  as  if  growing;  the  bed 
was  4x6  feet  and  surrounded  by  mirrors, 
all  enclosed  in  a  black  box.  A  hole  about 
one  foot  in  diameter  allowed  a  yiew  of 
the  bed,  the  inside  being  illuminated. 
Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mirrors 
the  space  was  magnified  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  making  an  optical  illusion. 
On  the  outside  was  printed  a  picture  of 
the  "woggle  bug,"  which  said  that 
Michell's  mushrooms  were  best.  Philip 
Preund,  of  the  Michell  force,  originated 
the  idea. 

The  display  of  roses  and  carnations  on 
the  second  day  brought  out  seyeral  new 
ones  that  were  exhibited  here  for  the  first 
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QRAPTBD    CHRYSANTHEMUM    PLANT,    SHOWN    BY    VAUOHAN'S    SEED 

(The  oentrsl  plant  earriea  84  varletiei.) 


STORE,    AT    WORLD'S    PAIR    SHOW. 


time.  Wdleslej  was  the  novelty  among 
the  roses;  it  is  a  fine  pink  something 
after  the  Rose  Robert  Scott,  both  in  form 
and  color,  although  it  is  a  trifle  deeper  in 
color.  It  has  a  fine  lonff  stifi  stem,  with 
brilliant,  dark  colored  foliage.  John  N. 
May  exhibited  it  for  the  Waban  Rose 
Consenratories.  There  were  foar  vases 
oi  filty  Beauties  which  were  all  exception- 
ally fine  stock.  Myers  &  Samtman,  John 
Burton,  J.  Welsh  Young  and  Joseph 
Heacock  were  the  exhibitors.  Edward 
Towill  had  a  rose  of  his  fine  Liberty. 
There  were  also  entries  in  all  the  popular 
tea  rosea. 

In  the  carnations  the  Cottage  Gardens' 
entries  were  easily  the  leaders.  The 
Robert  Craig,  their  new  red,  seems  to  be 
almost  in  a  class  by  itself,  it  is  so  fine. 
It  won  oat  for  the  Mst  seedlins  in  com- 
petition with  Fiancee,  the  first  defeat  for 
this  fine  sort.  The  Robert  Craig  is  an 
immense  flower  borne  on  a  stiff  stem, 
well  clothed  with  foliage.  It  should  be  a 
winner  everywhere.  The  Fiancee  entry 
did  not  seem  to  have  carried  well, 
although  the  flowers  were  fine.  A  vase 
of  fiftv  blooms  of  Phyllis,  Mr.  Rudd's 
new  light  pink,  showed  up  well  and 
received  second  prize  against  fifty  blooms 
of  the  Robert  Craig,  which  easily  won 
first  honors. 

The  Cottage  Gardens'  roses  were  very 
fine  flowers.  There  were  twelve  varieties. 
Strafford  Flower  Farm  also  had  a  num- 
ber of  choice  popular  sorts.  Fred  Burki, 
John  Mnrchie's  new  white  carnation 
exhibited  by  him  was  a  very  pretty 
flower  and  is  said  to  be  a  great  producer. 
John  £.  Haines,  of  Betflehem,  staged 
some  good  seedlings,  and  his  new  red. 
Red  Lawson,  of  W.  J.  Palmer  &  Son, 
Buffalo,  made  a  good  showing.  En- 
chantress was  in  all  the  minor  collections, 
which  shows  its  popularity.  K. 


Lake  Geneva,  Wis.— J.  J.  Mitchell  has 
things  in  tip-top  condition  at  his  green- 
house. •  A.  F.  Smith  is  the  head  gardener. 


BXHIBinON  AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  exhibition  ot  the  American  Insti- 
tute, held  in  the  Herald  Square  exhibition 
hall,  November  10-17,  was  the  biggest 
event  that  the  organisation  has  yet 
carried  throuffh.  The  entire  floor  space 
was  practicaUy  filled,  and  a  high  stand- 
ard of  merit  characterised  all  the  exhibits. 
The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
whole  display  was  in  the  specimen  bush 
and  standard  plants.  These  were  not 
only  ot  fine  quality,  but  shown  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  a  remarkable  feature 
of  themselves.  Practically  one-half  of 
the  space  devoted  to  chrysanthemums 
was  taken  up  by  these  plants.  Naturally 
it  was  private  |^owers  that  contributed 
most  to  this  division.  Most  largely  as 
regard  to  numbers,  B.  D.  Schaeffer, 
gardener  to  Richard  Mortimer,  Tuxedo, 
N.  Y.,  who  exhibited  one-half  of  the 
plants  shown,  and  he  figured  very  well 
m  the  prixe  list  He  bad  some  very  fine 
standards,  seven  feet  high.  Others  in  the 
division  were  Wul  Anderson,  gardener 
to  Herbert  Dumaresq,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.;  David  F.  Roy,  Maiden,  Mass.; 
John  G.  McNicoll,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Rand, 
Lawrence,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Peter  Duff,  gar- 
dener to  J.  C.  Brown, Orange,  N.  J.;  Robt. 
Marshall,  gardener  to£.  W.  Converse, 
Newton,  Mass.;  Wm.  Kleinheinz,  gar- 
dener to  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Ogontz,  Fa.; 
T.  W.  Head,  gardener  to  Miss  M.  F. 
Plant,  Groton,  Conn. 

The  growers  from  New  England  and 
from  Orange,  N.  J.,  seem  to  have  the  best 
ot  it  in  quality,  but  they  do  not  show  in 
anything  like  such  numbers  as  did  Mr. 
Mortimer,  who,  by  his  enterprise  in  send- 
inff  two  railroad  cars  fall  has  set  a  pre- 
cedent that  will  not  easily  be  surpassed. 

In  the  cut  flower  divisions,  A.  Herring- 
ton,  Madison,  N.  J.,  was  a  laige  and 
successful  exhibitor  winning  first  in  all 
the  classes  of  fifty's  and  twenty-five's; 
his  quality  was  remarkably  fine.  Wm. 
Dnckham,  Madison,  N.J.,  was  not  one 
whit  behind  in  quality,  and  was  a  most 


successful  exhibitor  in  a  number  of  classes 
calling  for  smaller  numbers.  W.  Turner, 
supenntendent  to  M.  C.  D.  Borden, 
Oceanic,  N.  J.,  returned  to  the  exhibition 
boards  and  demonstrated  that  his  hand 
had  not  lost  its  cunning  the  while  that 
he  was  organizing  the  gigantic  estab- 
lishment at  Oceanic,  where  he  is  now 
installed.  Other  exhibitors  were  Samuel 
Riddell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Constable, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.;  W.  Hastings,  gar- 
dener to  C.  B.  Alexander,  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.; 
H.  H.  Hale,  sardener  to  £.  D.  Adams, 
Seabright,  N.  J.;  John  G.  McNicoll,  Wm. 
Kleinneinz,  Robt.  Allen,  gardener  to 
B.  C.  Benedict,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  John 
Featherstone,  gardener  to  Samuel  Unter- 
meyer,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Nye,  gar- 
dener to  Miss  B.  Potter,  Ossining,  N.  Y.; 
W.  Smith,  gardener  to  Robt.  Mallory, 
Portchester,  N.  Y.;  J.  Heeremans,  gar- 
dener to  A.  R.  Whitney,  Morristown, 
N.  J.;  W.  C.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Fred- 
erick Potter,  Ossining,  N.  Y.;  James 
Fraser,  superintendent  to  O.  A.  Kahn, 
Morristown,  N.J. 

The  competition  ransed  very  close  and 
the  newer  varieties  held  up  weU.  Pompon 
chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  in  very 
large  quantity,  filling  one- Quarter  of  the 
side  bench  space.  Trade  collections  were 
put  up  by  Richard  Vincent,  Jr.  &  Sons, 
White  Marsh,  Md.;  Thos.  B.  Meehan  & 
Sons,  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  John  N. 
May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  Frank  H.  Presby, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  being  the  onlv  amateur 
exhibitor  of  these. 

Beside  the  chrysanthemums  there  was 
a  very  rich  collection  of  palms  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Equal  first  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Siebrecht  &  Son  and 
John  Lewis  Childs  for  group  ot  orna- 
mental foliage  plants  covering  250  square 
feet.  Julius  Roehrs,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
stM^ed  a  magnificently  arranged  group 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall  which  added  materially 
to  the  pictorial  eflect.  Siebrecht  &  Son 
made  a  close  second.  This  last  named 
exhibitor  was  also  awarded  first  for  a 
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collectioii  of  conifers  againtt  the  Wm.  H. 
Moon  Company,  of  MorrisTille,  Pa. 

The  misoellaneons  exhibits  were  very 
nnmerons  and  embraced  a  rich  varietj  of 
material.  Noticeable  were  the  orchids  of 
which  there  were  three  exhibitors,  each 
staginff  very  large  collections.  Lager  & 
HnrreU  were  awarded  the  first  honors, 
and  included  in  their  lot  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  rare  kinds  set  ap  in  a  loose,  airy 
manner  without  any  back-ground  effect, 
which  was  the  most  efiectiye  method  of 
display.  Siebrecht  &  Son  and  Julius 
Roehrs  were  awarded  equal  seconds,  the 
former  having  a  group  rich  in  variety 
Cattleya  labiata,  while  Roehrs  was 
strong  in  vandas,  phalsnopses,  etc. 
The  three  groups  were  entirely  distinct 
in  material  and  formed  a  veiy  important 
feature.  Crotons  were  well  stMed  by 
John  Lewis  Childs  and  Julius  Roehrs, 
who  were  awarded  equal  prizes,  the  first 
place  goinff,  however,  to  John  Peather- 
stone,  gardener  to  Samuel  Untermever. 
Siebrecnt  &  Son  had  the  honor  in  dra- 
csenas  with  Childs  and  Peatherstone 
following,  and  Lorraine  begonia  was 
best  exhibited  by  Julius  Roehrs,  who 
also  made  a  very  pretty  display  of  a 
made-up  basket  on  a  pedastal.  Childs 
and  Siebrecht  took  the  first  prise  for 
flowerinff  begonias  other  than  Lorraine, 
and  Siebrecht  &  Son  for  Rex  begonias. 
The  last  named  firm  also  took  the  prize 
for  a  collection  of  ferns  showing  a  large 
number  of  spedes  in  commerdu  sizes. 

Numerous  awards  for  specimen  plants 
in  this  division  were  also  awarded  to 
Siebrecht  &Son.  The  rose  classes  were 
well  filled,  but  competition  was  easy. 
The  first  prize  for  American  Beauty  went 
to  L.  A.  Noe.  Wm.  Kleinheinz  second. 
Noe  also  led  foi*  Bride  and  Bridesmaid, 
with  Chas.  H.  Totty,  Madison.  N.  T., 
and  Samuel  Riddell  equal  seconds.  Tne 
last  named  exhibitor  was  successful  in 
the  dat s  for  yellows.  There  were  small 
displays  of  carnations,  the  mpst  meritor- 
ious collection  coming  from  Wm.  Nye, 
three  varieties,  twenty-five  blooms  each; 
Chas.  Weber,  of  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  and 
Robt  Allen,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Benedict, 
were  equal  seconds. 

Thos.  DeVoy  &  Son,  Pouff hkeepsie,  and 
G.  T.  Schuneman,  Baldwin,  N.  Y.,  G. 
Von  Qualen  and  Wm.  Slack  were  awarded 
prizes  for  double  violets.  Wul  Slack, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Oliver  White,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  Miss  M.  M.  Bourne,  also 
Showinff  shingles. 

The  mnode  Plorist  Company  made  an 
extensive  displav  of  Japanese  plants,  as 
did  Prank  Wein'berg,  who  also  showed 
cacti.  John  Scott,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
had  a  group  of  foliage  plants  showing 
remarkably  dean  culture.  Bobbink  & 
Atkins  staged  a  lar^e  collection  of  ever- 
greens, induding  conifers,  box,  bay  trees, 
etc.,  and  another  display  of  bay  trees 
came  from  Roehri. 

In  the  cut  flower  dasses  two  exhibits 
outside  the  schedule  which  attracted 
attention  were  made  by  Wm.  Turner 
and  G.  H.  Hale,  each  showing  twenty- 
five  varieties.  J.  L.  Childs  staged  a 
group  of  Phcenix  Rcebelenii  and  other 
dracsenas,  ornamental  foliage  plants, 
cycads,  etc.  P.  R.  Pierson  Company 
showed  the  Tarrytown  fern  and  John 
Scott  had  a  big  group  of  his  spedalty, 
Nephrolepis  Scottii.  Kobt.  Craig  &  Son 
had  a  new  dwarf  pompon  chrysanthe- 
mum, Babv,  a  perfect  modeling  of  its 
flower  and  brilliant  yellow  colors  show- 
ing against  the  deep  green  foliage  made 
it  very  attractive,  and  the  Baby  Crimson 
Rambler  (Mme.  Levavasseur)  came  from 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  which  also  con- 
tributed   a  grafted  plant,    twenty-four 


varieties,  and  a  specimen  of  the  small 
single-flower  Golden  Chain,  and  DeVoy 
&  Sons'  Geranium  Tdegraph  showed  up 
brilliantly  in  striking  color  and  in  size  of 
petal.  J.  H.  Troy,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
had  bamboos  and  sundry  foliage  plants 
which  added  materially  to  the  decoration 
of  the  hall.  Thos.  Weathered  Sons 
showed  a  material  of  other  greenhouse 
structures  and  a  good  portable  green- 
house was  erected  by  the  Springfield 
Moulding  Works,  Springfield,  Mass. 

As  to  varieties  in  the  show.  Dr.  Bngue- 
hard  and  Wm.  Duckham  of  the  newer 
kinds  showed  up  best.  Appleton  and 
Golden  Wedding  were  stanaards  in  the 
vellows,  and  oAhe  other  colors  the  newer 
favorites  were  seen.  In  the  plants  Garza 
was  seen  several  times.  Also  Mrs. 
Coombes,  BdithDashwood,  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Gertrude  Sanders,  Brutus,  Chestnut 
Hill,  R.  H.  Pearson  and  Black  Hawk. 

The  leading  varieties  in  the  cut  flowers 
were  Yellow  Camot,  Gen.  Hutton,  May- 
nell,  Merza,  T.  Carrington,  S.  T.  Wright, 
T.  Eaton,  Lord  Salisbury  and  others. 

The  Weathered  Company  had  an 
exhibit  of  the  new  iron  eave  plate  and 
condensation  gutter. 

fiXHIBmON  AT  LENOX,  MASS. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Sodety  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  on  October  26  and 
continued  for  two  days.  In  point  of  size 
the  exhibition  would  be  termed  small  if 
compared  with  other  larger  centers,  but 
for  quality,  neatness  and  originality, 
nothCog  has  ever  been  put  up  in  this 
country  that  can  equi^  it.  The  over- 
powenng  feature  of  this  show  is  the  origi- 
nality of  the  plant  groups.  Here,  at  last, 
we  have  ^ot  away  from  the  hay-cock  and 
the  precision  of  plumb  and  rule.  The 
stereopticon  sameness  which  you  meet 
with  everywhere  can  be  forgotten  here, 
and  the  missionary  feds  rewarded.  If 
all  the  good  gardeners  who  can  grow 
plants  to  perfection,  but  who  lack  origi- 
nality in  grouping  the  same  could  drop 
into  this  exhibition  they  would  see  some- 
thing which  they  could  never  foiget. 
Here  we  have  "a  voice  crying  in  tbe  wil- 
derness," and  with  it  a  ray  of  hope. 

The  first  prize  group  of  "palm  and 
foliage  plants  arranged  for  cfrect,"  by 
B.  Jenkms.  gardener  to  Gerard  Poster, 
was  wonderfullv  conceived  and  most 
artistically  and  beautifully  executed.  The 
group  occupied  a  square  space  of  160 
square  feet.  A  background  was  formed 
against  the  wall  of  English  ivy  and  im- 
mediately in  front  of  this  and  somewhat 
devated  three  fine  plants  of  Areca  lutes- 


cens  showed  themsdves  to  fine  effect,  and 
a  plant  of  kentia  at  dther  end  tapered  off* 
the  group.  Suspended  from  the  back 
wall  some  fine  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  and  Onddium  varicosnm 
were  seen  individilally.  The  ground  work 
was  formed  of  dieffienbachias,  small 
palms,  etc.,  but  the  general  effect  was 
green,  with  just  that  much  variety  that 
the  varigationofthe  dieffenbachias  gives. 
The  foreground  consisted  of  three  pyra- 
midal groups,  the  middle  one  about  six 
feet  high,  and  those  at  dther  end  some- 
what Mss.  The  middle  group  consisted 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  a  few 
onddiums  and  was  topped  off  with  a  fine 
plant  of  Croton  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
side  pyramids  had  a  base  of  Cattleya 
labiata. 

The  second  prize  group  bv  Pred  Heere- 
mans,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Sloan,  was  also 
a  first  prize  group.  That  is,  it  would  be 
so  in  any  other  place  but  Lenox.  It  is 
also  a  dedded  aeparture  from  what  is 
usually  seen  in  ^ant  groups,  and  unique 
in  manv  wavs.  The  wall  in  this  case  wss 
covered  with  hemlock  branches,  but  they 
were  so  unobtrusive  that  all  that  the  eje 
really  saw  was  the  green  color.  Three 
large  kentias,  one  in  the  middle  and  one 
at  dther  end,  were  placed  against  the 
wall,  but  they  were  tilted  so  that  the 
leaves  overhung  the  rest  of  the  group,  and 
as  you  stood  in  front  of  it  you  were  very 
much  reminded  of  a  bower.  Two  large 
anthuriums  stood  between  the  palms  and 
made  a  complete  background.  The  palm 
pots  were  hidden  in  moss  and  and  around 
the  base  of  the  center  one  were  grouped 
a  number  ofhighlv  colored  crotons,such  as 
Baron  de  Rothschild  and  Queen  Victoria, 
and  around  the  other  two  a  number  of 
Lilium  HarrisiL  The  background  came 
down  very  abruptly,  and  the  foreground 
was  low.  As  you  stood  in  firont  oi  it  vou 
could  look  down  upon  the  whole  thing. 
Two  or  three  very  light  palms,  such  as 
Cocos  Romanzoffiana  and  Wedddliana 
towered  above  the  others.  The  ground 
work  of  the  foreground  was  small  Par- 
leyense  with  specks  of  color  here  and 
there.  Such  grouping  requires  skill  and 
refinement  of  taste,  and  can  only  be  done 
by  an  artist. 

The  orchid  groups,  of  which  two  were 
shown,  each  covering  a  space  of  100  feet, 
were  also  unquestionably  the  finest  ever 
put  up.    The  judges  here  had  the  hardest 

Sroblem  of  the  day.  Mr.  Loveless,  gar- 
ener  to  John  Sloan,  won  the  first  prize. 
The  dedsion  could  not  be  questioned,  yet 
anyone  who  had  to  award  a  second  prise 
to  Mr.  Heeremans  could  only  do  so  with 
a  feeling  of  regret.    Both  groups  were  so 
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exceptionally  good,  not  a  flaw  to  work 
upon,  and  the  question  of  raperioritj 
open  to  sucli  yariooB  constructiona.  Tti 
oppoainffcontestantB  are  brothers, John 
and  W.  D.  Sloan,  and  the  keenneM  of 
competition  keyed  up  every  Tisitor.  Both 
are  doing  mat  work  in  popularising  this 
feature  ofhorticulture,  and  both  they 
and  their  gardeners  are  worthy  ot  tfaie 
highest  commendation.  John  Sloan  is 
older  of  the  two  brothers,  and  when  W.  D. 
saw  how  the  award  had  gone  he  was 
heard  to  sa^  ''that  the  judges  had  been 
charitably  influenced  by  the  philosophy 
of  the  old  adage  'age  bdore  beauty.'  '^ 

The  cot  blooms  of  chrrsanthemums 
were  of  a  yery  high  standard  through- 
out It  is  questionable  if  finer  bloom  will 
be  seen  anywhere  this  year.  Mr.  Jenkins 
again  showed  his  superior  skill  here  for 
he  took  every  prise  in  siffht  in  the  larger 
daises.  A  tact  which  also  should  be  em- 
phasized is  the  prominence  of  all  of  last 
year's  novelties  in  the  winning  stands. 
In  Mr.  Jenkins'  stand  of  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct varieties  were  the  following:  Peter 
Kay  (wonderful  for  its  years);  Mr. 
Herrewege  (white);  LeUa  Filkins.  G.  H. 
Warren;  Mrs.  (>eo.  Mil^ham,  (Golden 
(jate,  Richardson,  Lord  Salisbury,  Caha- 
xac  Merza,  H.  T.  Jones,  Wm.  Duckham, 
C.  J.  Salter,  and  man^  others. 

The  best  twelve  distinct  were:  Lady 
Hopetoun,  a  lovelv  silvery  pink.  Gen. 
Hatton,  Cahasac,  Mrs.  C^eo.  Mikham, 
Donald  McLeod,  Ben  Wells,  C.  J.  Salter, 
Mena,  S.  P.  ValHs,  H.  J.  Tones  and  Lucy 
Evans.  Lucy  Bvansis  the  same  shade 
of  pink  as  Viviand- Morel  at  its  best,  but 
the  flower  is  superior,  with  a  srand  stem 
and  foliafie.  a  oistinct  acquisition. 

Mr.  Jenkins  again  won  in  all  the  classes 
of  one  color,  six  blooms  each.  His  best 
red  was  H.J.  Jones;  best  white,  Mrs. 
Robinson;  b^  pink,  Wm.  Duckham;  best 
bronas,  Rustique;  best  yellow,  Peter  Kay; 
any  other  color,  Ben  WeUs,  blush  white. 
In  the  classes  calling  for  five  blooms  the 
honors  were  freely  divided  between  8. 
(!arlauist,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Winthrop, 
and  Mr.  Loveless.  Por  the  best  five 
blooms  white,  Mr.  Carlquistwon  with 
Mena.  Mr.  Carlquist  grew  only  six 
single  stem  plants  of  this  variety.  One 
bloom  was  passed  and  from  the  oUier 
five  plants  ne  cut  the  winners.  Wm. 
Duckham,  as  a  pink,  won  against  all 
comers.  John  Doyle,  a  terra  cotta  in 
color,  was  shown  in  a  six-inch  pot,  single 
stem.  This  is  a  winner  and  will  be  found 
in  the  novelty  list  this  cominff  season. 
Guy  Hamilton  as  a  white.  Lady  Hope- 
toun and  Lucy  Evans  in  pinks  will  have 
big  demands. 

Specimen  plants  of  chrysanthemums 
were  not  heavily  shown,  but  the  three 
grown  by  Mr.  Jenkins  almost  filled  the 
entire  stage  ana  for  size  could  hardly  be 
equaled.  Roses  and  carnations  were 
scarcely  up  to  the  standard,  but  of  course 
the  season  is  early  yet.  In  carnations 
Flamingo,  Albatross,  Enchantress  and 
Lawson  won  in  their  classes  for  color.  A 
new  carnation.  Senator  Crane,  shown  bv 
B.  Dolbj,  gardener  to  Zenas  Crane,  Dal- 
ton,  Afass.,  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate.  This  is  a  beautiful,  almost 
perfect  flower,  the  color  of  Marquis  (per- 
naps  a  shade  lighter),  with  a  very  fine 
calvx  and  good  stem,  and  flowers 
as  uuge  as  Bnchantress.  In  every  way  a 
first  £ms  thing. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  awarded  the  first 
prise  for  the  best  novelty  in  plants  or 
Uooms  for  a  new  begonia,  which  he 
names  Posteriana.  It  is  the  product  of 
across  between  a  fibrous  rooted  parent 
and  a  tuberous  rooted  parent.  The 
fibrous  variety  was  probably  socotrana. 
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The  leaf  resembles  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in 
form  but  is  larser  and  of  a  thicker  tex- 
ture. It  is  itsefi  a  fibrous  variety  but  the 
root  stock  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  while 
it  does  not  need  to  be  dried  off  like  a  tu- 
berous variety,  yet  it  requires  a  consider- 
abkrest.  The  flowers  are  red  in  color,8emi- 
double,  after  the  form  of  the  tuberous 
parent,  and  about  the  size  of  La  Payette.. 
It  is  understood  the  cross  took  {uace  in 
.  England,  but  Mr.  Jenkins  holds  the  entire 
stock.  This  plant  will  be  a  mate  for  Lor- 
raine, with  greater  possibilities. 

Lager  &  Hurrel,  Summit,  N.  T.,  made  a 
neat  display  of  orchids.  Th^  were 
awarded  acertificate  of  merit  for  Cattleya 
Thayeriana,one  of  B.  O.  Or  pet's  seedlings. 
They  also  showed  fine  sprays  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  from  their  recently  im- 
ported stock.  Theyalso  had  an  excellent 
specimen  of  Cattleya  labiata,  carrying 
SIX  flowers  to  a  spike,  and  Cattleya  Dnw- 
iana  in  a  small  pot,  carrying  two  spikes 
with  four  flowers  each. 

Julius  Roehrs,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  was 
also  awarded  a  diploma  for  a  display  of 
orchids. 

H.  W.  Hookey,  gardener  to  S.  Wood- 
ward had  twdve  plants  of  Oncidium 
varicosum  with  spikes  measuring  five  or 
six  feet  and  carrying  over  300  flowers 
each.  Wm.  Wood,  gardener  on  the 
Bishop  estate,  was  a  very  prominent  ex- 
hibitor, and  won  many  prizes.  So  also 
was  Mr.  Thompson,  gardener  for  H.  H. 
Cook,  and  Mr.  McCormachie,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  P.  K.  Sturgis. 

The  greenhouse  groups  of  Mr.  Jenkins 
and  Mr.  Carlquist  were  fine  specimens  of 
culture.  T.  C.  Vaughan,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  had  a  display  of  bulbs,  and  Mme. 
Levavasseur  rose.  Cfamations  John  B. 
Haines  and  Imperial,  raised  bjr  John  B. 
Haines,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  for  which  diplo- 
mas were  awarded,  were  also  shown. 
The  firm  was  represented  by  Neil  Camp- 
bell. ^  1- 

P.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  had  a  display  of  the  new  rem  for 
which  they  were  awarded  a  first  class 
certiBcate  at  a  previous  exhibition  of  this 
society.  They  also  had  on  exhibition 
several  chrysanthemums,  and  a  new 
liquid  fertilizer,  called  Bonora. 


The  judges  on  plants  and  groups 
were  Mr.  Orpet  and  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, South  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and 
on  cut  flowers  Wm.  Scott  and  Jas.  H. 
Scott,  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Totty, 
of  Madison,  N.  J.,  was  also  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a  judge^andmade  the  journey 
to  Lenox  for  that  purpose,  but  on  arriv- 
ing there  a  telegraph  message  was  await- 
ing him  informing  him  of  the  suddoi 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been 
spending  a  week  or  two  at  Madison  with 
them,  and  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
togetback  home.  Travelbr. 

TREATING  FROST  BITTElf  CARNAHONS. 

Bo.  GARDBNiNG:^We  have  a  house  full 
of  carnations  which  on  the  night-  of 
October  6  were  frosen  stiff,  the  ground  in 
whkh  they  stood  being  slighUy  frozen 
also.  We  showered  them  with  water 
untU  ice  stood  on  them,  then  we  shaded 
the  glass  to  keep  the  bright  rays  of  the 
sun  off.  On  this  date  (October  10)  the 
plants  loox  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened but  we  are  fearful  of  trouble  ahead. 
Have  any  of  your  readers  had  a  like 
experience?  How  shall  we  treat  them? 
How  many  degrees  of  frost  can  carna- 
tions stand  without  injury?      J.  M.  S. 

Carnation  plants  will  stand  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  if  they  been  gradually 
hardened  to  it.  But  a  soft  growth,  such 
as  the  plants  make  while  growing  in  the 
greenhouse,  will  not  withstand  much 
frost  without  injury,  though  it  will  take 
considerable  freezing  to  kiU  the  plants. 
The  plants  in  question  being  all  right 
four  aa^s  after  the  freeze  it  appears  £at 
they  did  not  receive  freezing  enough  to 
injure  them  unless  the  buds  now  on  the 
plants  show  it  on  further  development; 
the  buds  not  standing  as  much  frost  as 
the  plants.  Also  the  leaves  may  be 
touched  up  a  little  and  still  the  main 
branches  of  the  plant  not  damaged.  If 
any  part  of  the  plant  has  been  frozen 
enough  to  do  any  damage  it  will  turn 
white  in  a  short  while.  If  this  should  be 
the  case  I  would  advise  pickins^  ofi  any 
afiected  parts  and  keeping  the  plants 
on  the  dry  side  until  th^  get  started  up 
again.  Cf.  W.Johnson. 
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Thb  Central  IlUiiois  Horticultiiral 
Society  will  meet  at  Champaign  NoYem- 
ber  29  and  SO.  Programmes  can  be  had 
from  P.  3.  Phoenix,  aecretarj,  Blooming- 
ton. 

A  CABLEGRAM  from  Tokio  of  200  words, 
regarding  the  Mikado's  flower  show,  is 
sent  abroad  by  the  Associated  Press. 
What  conld  more  emphasise  public  inter- 
est in  flowers? 

A  HORTICULTURAL  council  or  committee 
could  well  find  work  to  do  in  promoting 
horticulture,  holding  at  least  four  meet- 
ings a  Tear.  The  various  trade  ofvanixa- 
tions  should  have  one  or  more  delegates 
as  rwular  or  auxiliary  members  of  the 
board. 


WiLHBLM  Miller  says  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  sixty-two  million 
acres  of  forest  reserres  by  the  United 
States  government,  surely  a  wonderful 
result  from  an  original  endowment  of 
only  $10,000. 


Qabdenihg  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
their  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your.case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want. 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Abk  aht  Questions  tou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Send  ub  Notes  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tOAt  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  PlVB  apples  of  the  Spokane  Beautj, 

Seed  us  photooraphb  or  Skbtoheb  of  your  originated  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  by  li^. 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  Tnnm  ^rliihit^Ml   Af  ftttf»  nnrfi<»ti1fiiri» 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  rTP"*^»P™;*^g*  .*^ .™  "°E^^^V*" 

them  engraved  for  Oabdeeieo.  butldinf,  World's  Pair,  m  the  Washing- 

-  ton  exhibit,  weighed  184  ounces,  an  aver- 
age of  86  4-6  otmoes  each.  One  weighed 

CONTBTNS.  40  ounces.    The  shape  somewhat  resem- 

The  exhibitions «  bles  Bellflower,  the  color  darker  than  20- 

— Exhibition  at  Boston  (lllus.) 69  ounoe  Pippin. 

-Exhibition  at  Chlcaffo  (Ulus.). flj  ^'^     

—Exhibition  at  Philadelphta  (lllus  ) 08 

zrx^lSlS^oSVtSIorM^iiiaiiii):::::::^^  oot-y  wild  GnisBWG  wanted. 

SSTvnsidSSeTwaStS."^^^^^^^  ^^^"«i!r?.i°  *,i*'y^''^^^*H 

The  ^rfcan  Civic  AssociaUon 7E  way  report  that  the  cultivated  roots  of 

Arauoaria  imbrioata, 2  this  artide  are  not  wanted  by  the  Chi- 

ABtorsfamng  to  bloom. 7%  ncc,  and  are  instructing  their  agents  to 

Ka^iS?eni?''clu^^^^^^^  purchase  only  the  will  roots  gathered 

-Gaiden  brevities  for  November TO  from  the  woods.    The  Chinese  claim.  It 

z^h^rjoun^^iK^^^^^^  s  "i^'^^^^j^^.if^^v^p^'?'^- 

ZK^nmSuSTHortiouiturai  Society 78  fcrent  properties  from  the  cultivated  ones. 

Conference  of  horticulturists ....7B  —J.  C.  VauOHAN. 

Orchid  exhibit  at    World's   Pair  exhibition  ''  

A  sii^^g  oypripi4ltlJi:::.Vl^".''/  XHE  AMERlCAlf  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION. 

In  Georgia J2 

The  greenhouse.... ^..^.... 7fl  ^  reception  will  be  tendered  to   the 

zSl^womtuSSiS^hS::::::::;:::::::;;??  visiting  officers  of  the  American  civic 

— oamation  growing— Paper  by  Theo.Ewoldt.. 78  Association  (merger  of  American  Park 
and  Outdoor  Art  Association  and  Ameri- 

Bboonia  Gloirb  db  Lorraikb  has  lost  can  League  for  Civic  Improvement)  at  the 

none  of  its  popularity  to  date.  city  dub,  178  Madison  street,  Chicago, 

,.                   •      *  •«  n^y^^^x.^^  Thursday   evening,  December  1,  at    8 

Louis  Draw,  promment  in  Bdgianhor-  ^,^^^  ^hort  addresses  will  be  given  by 

ticulture,  died  at  Laeken  October  29.  PresidentJ.  Horace  McFarland.  of  Harris- 

A  Gbbman  house,  in  its  latest  cata-  buig.  First  Vice-President  Clinton  Rogers 

loffue  dassifies  the  peony  on  the  shape  of  Woodruff,  of  Philaddphla,  Frederick  Law 

^^SflAwers  Olmsted,    Jr.,  of    Boston,  and    others, 

xnenowcr.                        ^^Ki.v.-  The    Woman's     Outdoor    Art   League 

Wb  are  informed  in  a  *««n^  J>™}»ca-  (department  of  the  assodation)  extends 
tion  that  the  ^^rm  about  the  San  Jose  ^  ^-^^.^  invitation  to  attend  the  after- 
scale  has  passed.    This  IS  indeed  news.  ^^^  w^wAon  at  2:30  in  Fullerton  hall, 

AicBRiCAM  Gardbnikg  has  discontinued  Art  Institute.    President  McFarland  will 

tmblication.    This  journal  has  been  in  nve  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Common 

Sracticallvcontinuous  existencelorthirty  Trees  and  Their  Uncommon  Flowers." 

?ISrs  ^•-    Woodruff  and  Mr.  Olmsted    wiU 

4.  — ,^  ;»^r»o.;«.T  «•««  •P^**  ^^  *^«  ■*°^  meeting. 

EviDBNCiKG  great  and  mcreasing  gen-       '^  ^ 

mrtA  interest  in  flowers  is  a  very  cu'etully 

^tt«  column  artide  on  the  chrysai  ARAUCARIA  IMTOICATA. 

themum  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  ^   Gardbnwg:  -  In   regard  to    the 

BougainvilleaSamdbruna,  lor  formal  question     of    "Inquisitive^'     regarding 

■oedmens,  may  be  sheared  to  great  ad-  Araucaria  imbricata,  I  failed  to  see  any 

▼Antaire  after  the  method  commonly  em-  answer   by    any  grower    or   gardener 

nhjT^in  the  culture  of  genistas.  from    Camomia.    AU     the    araucarias 

Chrysanthemum  Baby  is  a  wy  dwarf  ^^    y^^^      Araucaria  imbricata  can 

ycUow  pompon  imported  Irom  Japan.  y^  ^^  y^^^  y^  ^       pj^^  ^ ^       1^, 

the  habit  ol  the  plant  IS  excdlcnt.  and  It  ^^    thirty-five  ieetih   hdght,   also   A. 

it  is  at  its  best  about  Thanksgi  vmg.  excdsa.  A  spedmen  of  A.  Bid  willii  which 

Thb  Virinnia  State  Horticultural  Sod-  I  have  in  grounds  under  my  manaj^ement 

iiti  Moects  the  next  meeting,  to  be  hdd  at  here  is  aboutfortyfcet  high  andorpcrfect 

Front  Koval  Va.,  to  be  flie  best  in  its  pyramidal   form,  the  branches  TallinR 

ui^rir^    Sec     S.  L.   Lupton,  Winches-  gracefully  on  the  lawn.  A.  imbricata  and 

tolvT  A.Bidwilliiformbigconcsgenerallydose 


to  the  tip  of  the  trees.  A  few  seed  cones 
of  A.  Bldwillii  which  I  picked  up  for 
several  seasons  wdghed  from  dgnt  to 
ten  pounds.  They  are  about  six  inches 
in  diameter  by  nine  indies  long,  bat  the 
seed  contained  in  them  was  aimmy 
barren  and  nevergerminated.  One  otlicr 
auracaria  which  can  be  seen  occasion- 
ally is  A.  Braziliana,  of  bluish,  glaucous 
color,  but  its  habit  is*  more  stra^lim| 
and  the  tree  in  all  respects  less  desirable 
than  many  of  those  mentioned. 
Fruitvale,  Cal. ,        Bugbmb  Burolb. 


ASTERS  FAILING  TO  BLOOM. 

£o.  GARDBNiNG:»Have  you  any  infor- 
mation about  the  failure  of  asters  to 
flower?  The  plants  have  grown  thriftily 
and  look  as  well  as  I  have  ever  seen  them, 
but  the  flower  buds  do  not  fill  out  and  in 
place  of  the  flower  we  find  only  a  bleached 
out  mass.  The  only  asters  uat  are  not 
afiected  are  those  of  narrow  foliage  and 
dark  color.  The  trouble  is  universal  here 
and  can  not  be  caused  by  a  mere  difier- 
enoe  in  the  soil.  I  and  others  would  be 
pleased  to  have  some  information. 

G.  C.  H. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  tell  why 
asters  fail  to  flower  without  being  ontlK 
spot  where  they  are  growing  and  even 
tnen  it^uite  likely  would  beapusder  as  I 
believe  it  is  very  unusual  for  asters  to 
fail  to  flower  when  they  have  grown 
thriftily.  The  soil  may  be  too  rich  in 
nitrogen  or  the  plants  may  have  received 
too  much  water  dther  by  watering  or 
rain.  Try  Riving  the  plants  a  che<£  by 
thrusting  tne  spade  around  the  plants 
deep  enough  to  shorten  the  roots. 

G.C. 


BEST  OUTDOOR  WHITE  LILAC 

Bd.  Gardbning:  —  Can  you  ascertain 
for  me  the  name  of  the  MSt  variety  of 
white  Ulac  suitable  for  outdoor  culture 
for  flower  purposes  and  also  if  grafted 
plants  are  superior  to  those  on  own 
roots,  and  the  name  of  grafting  stock? 

G.  R. 

As  to  which  is  the  best  white  Hlac  for 

Sowing  outdoors,  I  do  not  know,  not 
.ving  tried  them  all,  but  I  do  know 
that  Princess  Alexandra  is  one  of  the 
very  best.  It  has  larse  trusses,  or  pan- 
ides  rather,  and  the  individual  floret  is 
of  ^od  size.  Its  habit  of  growth  Is 
indined  to  be  erect,  which  appears  to  be 
an  advantage.  It  also  blooms  iredy. 
Alba  grandiflora  is  also  considered  a 
good  one.  Marie  Legraye  is  quite  pop- 
ular, espedally  for  forcing  purposes. 
There  appear  to  be  at  least  two  distinct 
varieties  ofiered  for  sale  under  this  name. 
One  with  very  large  florets  in  somewhat 
loose  panides  and  the  other  has  much 
smaller  flowers  with  the  panicles  more 
compact.  Princess  Alexandra  was,  I 
bdieve,  raised  from  seed  in  Canada,  and 
distributed  quite  largely  in  the  United 
States  by  Bllwanger  &  Barry.  Plants 
on  own  roots  are  considered  superior  to 
those  grafted  because  the  latter  seem  to 
be  more  prone  to  be  attacked  by  those 
pests,  the  borers.  Lilacs  are  frequently 
budded  or  grafted  on  the  privet,  both  ttK 
Liffustrum  ovalifolium  or  the  so-called 
California  privet,  and  L.  vulgaris  the 
European  privet.  Lilacs  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  a  scale  insect  which  must 
be  looked  for  carefully  and  promptly 
dealt  with,  for  it  spreads  quite  rapidly. 
Remedies  that  are  recommended  to  com- 
bat the  San  Jose  scale  may  be  used  with 
good  effect  against  the  one  mentioned. 

E.  L. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleated  at  all  timet  to  leoeive  brief 
■otet  of  geaeral  Inteiett  ob  praotioal  oultuial 
matfeMt  from  gaidenert  for  ute  In  thit  depart- 
■nnt  Notet  of  the  movementt  of  sardenert, 
ehanget  of  addiett  etc,  are  alto  deiirable. 


GARDEN  ERBYITIES  FOR  NOVfiKBER. 

The  greenhotites  often  look  bare  after 
the  chrrsanthemuins  are  past.  To  comi- 
teract  this  some  gardeners  use  laree  plants 
of  fall  flowering  salvias  to  hdTp  them. 
Salvia  inyolncrata,  with  large  dusters  of 
reddish  pink  flowers;  S.  lencantha,  with 
spikes  of  woolly  lilac  flowers,  and  S. 
nttilans,  with  graceful  spikes  of  red  flow- 
ers, are  among  the  best.  They  are  all 
free  growing  and  will  do  mnch  toward 
maintaining  the  interest  in  the  green- 
house. 

A  vacant  partition  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
with  a  box  adjusted  along  the  sill  will 
afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  grow  swain- 
sona  or  nasturtiums.  Contracted  root 
space  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  best 
roults  as  regards  a  good  crop  of  flowers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  decide  just  what  is 
most  useful  or  desirable  in  chrysanthe- 
mums for  next  year.  Saving  the  stock 
I^ants  and  giving  them  good  care  will 
sid  in  bringing  about  the  desired  results. 

Are  the  ^ysiological  reasons  apparent 
why  we  dry  off*  and  ripen  the  wood  of 
many  of  our  greenhouse  deciduous  shrubs? 
Note  nature's  method  in  these  respects 
as  r^ards  many  of  our  hardy  shrubs, 
trees  and  fruits. 

Potting  on  the  newly  rooted  geran- 
iums from  the  cutting  bed  will  now  be  in 
order.  Bven  thotigh  some  may  not  have 
emitted  roots  and  are  well  calloused  they 
w91  root  satisfactorily  after  potting. 

Have  the  hydrangeas  placed  under  the 
bendies  of  the  coolMt  greenhouse  or  in  a 
wen  protected  cold  frame,  drying  them 
off  so  they  may  lose  most  of  uieir  leaves 
and  ripen  the  wood. 

Keep  the  carnations  absolutely  free 
from  aphis.  Diseases  creep  in  the  punc- 
tures made  by  these  pests,  weakening  the 
plants'  constitution  and  seriously  affect- 
ing the  crop. 

Proper  care  in  ventilating  the  rose 
house  with  the  aid  of  sulphur  on  theheat^ 
ing  pipes  or  dispelled  through  the  bel- 
lows win  eradicate  a  persistent  attack  of 
mildew. 

The  bougainvnieas  should  now  be  sub- 
jected to  a  lower  temperature  and  water 
withheld  in  order  to  insure  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  for  flowering. 

Pot  on  the  cinerarias  and  calceolarias 
before  they  become  pot-bound.  A  con- 
tinous  growth  withoutcheck  is  necessary 
for  good  results.  P.  C. 

NOTES  OF  BALTIMORE. 
The  county  fair  season,  which  ended 
with  October,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessfol  series  of  these  events  ever  held  in 
Maryland,  the  attendance  of  visitors 
beifig  enormous,  on  some  days  reaching 
at  some  of  the  grounds  upwards  of 
50,000  persons.  £^t  of  these  fafrs  have 
commodious  buOdings  and  nearly  aU  give 
moderate  premiums  for  displays  of  cut 
flowers  ana  pot  plants.  In  this  way  the 
popularity  of  ornamental  gardening  is 
enhanced.  Of  one  of  these  fairs,  that  of 
Baltimore  county,  the  central,  larmt, 
ridiest  and  most  populous  county  of  the 
state,  a  florist  is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  the  president.  He  is  Alexander, 
McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Pullerton,  who  is 
widely  and  favorably  known  to  the 
entire  trade  of  this  city.  Mr.  McCormick 
raises   roses,  carnations,  callas  and    a 


general  stock,  which  is  disposed  of  to 
the  stores  in  various  sections  of  Balti- 
more. His  •place  is  an  historic  one.  On 
his  farm  is  a  gigantic  chestnut  tree, 
measuring  some  twenty-five  fret  in  cir- 
cumference of  trunk,  under  whose  wide- 
spreading  branches,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Washington  and  Lafayette 
took  counsel  and  ate  their  meals  whUe 
camping  on  the  place  when  the  patriot 
army  was  marching  from  Baltimore  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  first  owner  of  the  manor  was 
George  Councilman,  who  received  it  by 
original  grant  from  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
founder  of  the  province  of  Maryland. 
This  original  document,  engrossed  on 
parchment,  with  its  enormous  seal  in 
wax,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
McCormick,  who  intermarried  with  the 
Coundlman  family. 

Another  landmark  on  this  interesting 
estate  is  an  old  Indian  trail  which  passes 


The  Youngest  Qardener. 
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through  the  woodland  and  is  easily 
traced.  That  it  was  a  favorite  course 
and  camping  place  for  the  red  men  is 
proved  by  the  abundance  of  relics  of  the 
aborigines  found  from  time  to  time, 
indumng  axes,  darts,  spear-heads,  bits 
of  pottery,  etc.  In  the  farm  house  is  a 
rich  coUection  of  these  curious  Indian 
products. 

Near  the  farm  stands  one  of  the  old- 
time  road  way  taverns,  which  were  not 
infrequent  in  the  stage  coach  days,  the 
*'Blue  BaU,"  once  the  resort  of  bloods 
and  beUes  from  Baltimore,  the  scene  of 
great  political  gatherings,  and  where  the 
favorites  of  the  parties  of  past  eras  made 
great  orations  before  crowds  of  thefr 
admiring  foUo  wers.  Henry  Clay  was  one 
who  was  received  with  great  favor  in  his 
day. 

At  another  point  on  the  road  near  by  a 
great  stone  marks  the  scene  of  a  highway 
robbery  and  murder  committed  by  two 
highwavmen,  who  held  up  a  stage  coach 
plying  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, dragged  the  driver  from  his  seat 
and  kiUed  him  upon  his  showing  resist- 
ance, robbed  the  passengers  ana  carried 


off*  the  mail  bags,  which  they  rifled  at 
thefr  leisure  in  the  dtv.  They  threw  the 
pouches  into  a  stream,  but  were  observed 
by  a  dty  watchman  who  foUowed  them 
and  secured  their  arrest.  They  were  later 
convicted  and  hanged. 

Mr.  McCormick  is  of  Scotch  descent 
and  amongst  his  most  cherished  treas- 
ures is  a  sword  used  by  one  of  his  ances- 
tors during  the  wars  of  the  time  of  the 
Bruce.  He  is  aman  respected  and  beloved 
in  his  community,  ana  his  character  for 
steadfastness  and  reUabiHty  may  be 
inferred  by  the  statement  recently  made 
in  a  paper  of  his  county  tiiat  in  the 
twenty-six  years  during,  which  he  has 
been  an  official  of  the  Fair  Association 
he  has  never  lost  a  day  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  assigned  him.  A 
few  weeks  ago  he  was  selected  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Maryland  at  the  great 
Farmers'  Congress  hdd  in  St.  Louis. 

MONMOUTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  town  haU  at  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  November  1  and  2.  It  was  artistio- 
aUy  and  finandaUy  the  greatest  success 
this  sodety  ever  had.  The  blooms  were 
at  thefr  best  and  of  immense  size.  The 
judges  remariced  that  they  were  the  best 
blooms  they  ever  judged  and  as  good, 
they  think,  as  wiU  be  staged  this  year. 
The  large  haU  was  not  sufi&cient  to  hold 
teU  the  exhibits,  so  the  audience  room 
downstairs  was  likewise  fiUed.  On  the 
second  dav  some  noted  visitors  were 
entertained,  induding  State  Senator 
Frauds,  U.  S.  Senator  Kean  and  the 
republican  candidate  for  governor,  Mr. 
Stokes,  who  was  presented  with  a  bou- 
quet. He  congratulated  the  sodety  on 
the  wonderinT  exhibits  and  remarked 
that  Red  Bank  was  ahead  of  any  other 
dty  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The 
judges  were  Chas.  Totty,  Peter  Duff  and 
William  Bartholomew. 

In  groups  of  chrysanthemums  H.  Mc- 
Carron,  gardener  for  W.  F.  Havemeyer, 
received  first  prize,  and  A.  G.  WiUiams, 
gardener  for  Selmar  Hess,  and  N.  Butter- 
bach,  gardener  for  C.  N.  Bliss,  divided 
second.  For  the  best  three  spedmen 
bush  plants,  A.  G.  Williams  was  first;  P. 
A.  Kettd,  gardener  for  James  Loeb,  sec- 
ond. For  one  spedmen  bush  plant,  H.  A. 
Kettel  was  first  and  A.  G.  Williams  sec- 
ond. For  the  six  best  spedmen  bush 
plants  anemone  variety,  H.  A.  Kettel 
was  first  and  G.  H.  Hale,  gardener  for  B. 
D.  Adams,  second. 


CONFERENCE  OF  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Pursuant  to  the  caU  of  Chief  Taylor, 
representative  florists,  seedsmen  and  hor- 
ticultural representatives  at  the  World's 
Fair  met  in  Room  B  of  Chief  Taylor's 
office  at  8:30  Thursday  afternoon, 
November  10.  Chief  Taylor  opened 
the  meeting,  emphasizing  the  possibili- 
ties of  united  action  in  any  direction, 
and  particularly  when  applied  fordbly  to 
World's  Fair  enterprises,  illustrating  his 
point  by  reference  to  the  liberid  provis- 
ions made  for  the  live  stock  exhibits  at 
the  present  fair.  He  introduced  as  diair- 
man  Professor  William  Trelease.  Pro- 
fessor Trdease.  on  taking  the  chair, 
appointed  Professor  L.  R.  Taft  secre- 
tary of  the  meeting  and  briefly  outlined 
the  reasons  for  the  call  and  the  matters 
which  were  in  hand  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  meeting.  The  various  letters  and 
telegrams  were  then  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. Space  prevents  us  giving  these  in 
full,  but  extracts  from  them  foUow. 
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In  caUinff  the  meeting  to  order  Chief 
Taylor  said: 

When  I  came  here,  about  three  tears 
ago,  the  outline  of  the  difierent  depart- 
ments ofthe  exposition  had  been  pretty 
well   made.    Classifications    had    been 


sition.  The  way  in  which  thehorticnl- 
tnrists  conld  have  secnred  some  things 
which  are  not  given  them  may  be  well 
lUnstratedby  my  telling  now  another 
line  of  interests  related  to  agricnltnre  did 
get  some  things  which  they  went  after. 

Before  I  came,  or  rather  before  I  had 
been  appointed  to  the  position  I  now 
hold,  ana  while  I  was  doing  some  general 
work  for  the  officials,  the  qoestion  came 
came  np  very  forcibly  as  tu  whether  a 
certain  other  department  had  been  pro- 
vided for.  Thenrst  thing  anyone  knew 
there  came  a  large  delegation,  insisting 
that  the  interests  reprcsenteo  by^  the 
department  be  given  a  separate  dassifica^ 
tion.  These  genUemen  came,  representing 
many  national  oiganixations,and  insisted 
that  this  was  a  snbfect  of  soch  import- 
ance that  it  should  be  accorded  a  sepa- 
rate department  in  the  exposition;  that 
the  only  way  to  brinff  about  an  exhibit 
of  any  importance  was  to  have  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  premiums,  and  as 
a  result  ofthe  work  which  was  done  that 
department  was  made  separate  and  a 
Quarter  of  a  million  dollars  which  they 
demanded  was  given. 

I  believe  that  if  atthe  right  time  atthis 
exposition  there  had  been  a  representa- 
tive body  of  horticulturists,  sayins  there 
should  be  set  aside  $100,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  prizes  upon  flower  shows, 
that  it  would  have  htttx  done.  I  believe 
that  it  it  had  been  said  that  there  should 
be  flower  shows  scattered  throu|[hout  the 
period  of  the  exposition,  beginmng  after 
the  flowers  came  and  running,  with 
periods  oftwo  weeks  between,  and  that 
there  should  be  paid  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  premiums  at  each  show, 
it  could  have  been  done.  In  a  kind  of  a 
way  and  as  best  I  could,  late  in  the  sea- 
son, when  it  was  too  late  to  have  the 
effect  which  it  should  have  had,  I  myself 
asked  that  there  be  set  aside  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  flower  shows,  at 
each  of  which  $1,000  should  be  paid  in 
premiums.  I  wrote  three  times  and  then 
received  an  apologetic  reply  that  while  it 
was  recognised  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  and  they  would  like  to  do  it, 
they  were  up  against  it.  They  have 
al  wi^s  been  very  courteous  and  done  for 
the  department  pretty  much  evetything 
I  have  asked  for,  but  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  wliere  a  lot  of  pressure,  brought  to 
bear  l^  persons  who  veere  directiy  inter- 
ested m  it  and  did  not  have  a  selfish 
motive  but  the  general  interests  of  horti- 
culture at  heart,  could  have  brought 
about  splendid  work  and  results  which 
all  would  like  to  have  seen  and  which  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  one  flower  show 
over  in  the  Horticulture  building  to-dajr, 
the  greatest  attraction  at  the  exposi- 
tion. 

If  there  were  an  executive  committee, 
representing  the  horticultural  oiganixa- 
tions,  instructed  that  whenever  a  case 
oi  that  kind  was  to  be  considered  to  ap- 

gear  as  the  authorized  representatives  of 
orticnlture,  and  to  request,  insist,  and, 
ii  necessary,  demand  that  horticulture  be 
given  what  it  ought  to  have,  then  there 
will  be  an  organization  which  will  be 
very  helpful.  There  are  a  number  of  very 
strong  horticultural  oiganizations,  and 
I  presume  many  of  us  &re  are  members 
or  them.    I  recall  very  vrell  the  time  when 


the  National  Nurserymen's  Association 
was  started.  My  own  membership  has 
most  of  the  time  for  twenty-five  ^ars 
been  in  that  oxganisation,  as  I  was  mter- 
ested  in  that  branch  of  the  work.  Since 
then  tliere  have  been  many  organiza- 
tions, but  down  to  the  present  time  there 
has  not  been  establisned  one  to  act  in 
concert  upon  occasions  of  this  sort,  when 
through  the  officers  of  these  associations 
or  some  other  way  there  ma^r  be  one 
orffanizationto  look  out  for  the  interests 
of  horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  is  so  easy  to 
to  get  into  the  newspapers  as  stories  ot 
horticulture  if  they  have  not  the  business 
stamp  of  some  one  upon  them,  and  the 
very  highest  dass  publications  are 
always  glad  to  publish  them.  An  organ- 
ization of  the  Kind  we  are  desirous  of 
organizing  might  do  a  good  deal  to  hdp 
in  the  publfeit^,  and  thus  the  general 
growth  of  horticulture. 

BT  WILLIAM  FALCONER,  PITTSBURG. 

With  all  my  heart  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
what  I  can  for  so  worthy  an  object  as 
that  announced  for  your  gathering,  I 
will  not  touch  advanced  norticulture, 
either  fruits,  flowers  or  vmtables,  but 
strike  directly  at  the  very  foundation  of 
horticulture,  that  is  the  beginner,  for  it 
is  here,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  greatest 
necessity  prevails. 

We  should  endeavor  to  convert  to  horti- 
culture every  person  in  this  broad  land 
of  liberty  who  owns  a  home  or  lives  in 
one,  whose  garden  may  be  an  acre 
patch  or  a  simple  window  sill  in  a  back 
alky.  Every  living  person  has  flowers 
in  his  or  her  heart  and  would  grow  them 
in  thdr  homes  if  they  knew  what  would 
grow  there  and  how  easily  these  plants 
can  be  cultivated.  Hdp  these  people  and 
you  hdp  yourselves,  and  you  brighten 
and  glorifv  this  country.  Our  minds 
revert  to  the  lovdy  flower-filled  cottage 
and  window  sardens  of  England,  Prance, 
Germany  and  other  old  country  homes, 
and  the  question  strikes  us— whv  not  the 
same  here,  and  more  so  than  tnere,  for 
means  are  more  ample  and  prosperity 
broader  here  than  there?  Your  associa- 
tion can  hdp  this.  Reach  those  people 
and  show  them  how.  The  results  will 
stimulate  the  florist  business  by  creating 
a  greater  demand. 

My  long  and  intimate  connection  with 
decorative  gardening  and  acquaintance 
with  amateurs  who  would,  if  tney  could, 
have  beautiful  gardens,  convinces  me 
that  in  this  line  the  ^atest  need  of  the 
American  people  is  brief,  pointed,  reliable, 
practical   information  respecting   thdr 

gardens  and  what  to  plant  in  them  and 
ow  and  when  to  plant  it.  This  does  not 
apply  to  public  parks  or  pretentious 
private  properties  where  landscape  or 
professional  gardeners  are  employed,  but 
to  the  small  country  and  suburban  yards 
and  town  lots  ofthe  vast  multitude  of 
our  busy  dtizens  who  do  thdr  own  work 
or  have  the  occasional  hdp  of  a  hired 
man.  The  horticultural  press  scarcely 
at  all  reaches  these  people. 

Every  person  who  has  a  home  lot  wants 
to  beautfy  it  and  would  do  it  if  he  knew 
how,  but  the  great  majority  of  them  do 
not  know  anything  about  trees,  shrubs 
or  garden  flowers  and  don't  pretend  to, 
but  they  are  aching  for  reliable  hdp  or 
advice.  Your  assodation  can  give  it  to 
them.  And  in  helping  these  people  ^rou 
are  hdpinff  yourselves,  you  are  creating 
a  demand  for  your  supply. 

In  an  amateur  who  bqifins  aright  and 
whose  garden  lot  has  been  designed  con- 
veniently and  appropriately,  and  whose 


plants  are  pleasing  and  thriving,  the 
spirit  of  gardeningis insatiable;  he  wants 
more  and  more,  and  the  contagion  of 
experiment  seizes  him  and  he  becomes  a 
living  impetus  to  vour  business.  And 
emuUtion  seizes  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
they  behold  in  his  garden  the  proof  of 
what  can  be  done  and  what  will  (P'ow, 
and  they  too  endeavor  after  similar 
results.  But  let  an  amateur  start  in 
wrong  and  botch  his  pl*^  f^^  plant 
unsuitable  material  and  in  an  improper 
manner,  the  results  are  displeadng  and 
unsatisfactory  and  he  gets  disheartened 
or  disgusted,  his  interest  flags  and  he 
and  his  place  becomes  a  "horticultural 
frost"  at  home  and  abroad.  Now  a  little 
plain,  practical,  trustworthy  advice  to 
this  man  to  begin  with  would  have 
obriated  all  this  and  turned  the  tide  from 
woe  to  )oy  and  his  home  would  have 
been  a  glowing  tribute  to  horticulture 
instead  of  a  cloud  upon  it.  Voluminous 
advice  tb  a  beginner  is  a  mistake,  so  too 
are  long  lists  of  plants  for  any  purpose. 
Let  simplidty  andbrevity  rule  in  all  your 
teachings. 

A  few  general  prindples  are  api^icable 
in  all  cases.  All  trees,  shrubs,  roses, 
vines  and  perennials  recommended  for  a 
certain  localitv  should  be  beautiful  in 
themsdves  and  easy  to  grow.  Every 
outdoor  garden,  la^  or  small,  should 
have  intereiit  and  beauty  from  frost  in 
spring  until  frost  in  fall,  and  selections 
for  its  fumishment,  even  if  onlv  a  dozen 
kinds,  should  be  chosen  with  this  end  in 
view.  And  as  all  people  yearn  for  cut 
flowers  in  their  dwellings,  the  blossoms 
of  their  gardens,  like  peonies  and  lilies, 
should  be  such  as  are  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Avoid  expendve  plants,  vASy 
plants,  weedy  plants  and  such  as  have 
inconspicuous  flowers,  but  give  them  the 
good  old- fashioned  favorites  as  irises, 
bleeding  heart,  pinks,  bell-flowers  and  the 
like,  and  be  sure  to  indudesome  vigorous 
floriferous  roses,  of  which  Crimson 
Rambler  shall  be  one. 

Don't  decry  bedding  plants  because  to 
do  so  may  ht  a  modem  fad.  Remember 
the  scarlet  geranium  is  the  most  univer- 
sally grown  and  popular  garden  plant 
on  earth,  it  prevails  in  the  tin  cans  of 
our  poorest  tenement  windows  and 
adorns  the  painted  parterres  of  our 
palace  gardens.  A  flower  bed  is  intui- 
tive in  the  first  gardener's  heart,  and 
that's  all  right,  but  tell  him  where  to 

Sat  it— never  in  the  middle  of  his  lawn, 
ncourage  poor  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  plants,  show  them  what  can  be 
done  with  a  few  cents'  worth  of  seeds, 
say  nasturtiums,  zinneas,  Drummond's 
ptuox  and.  mignonette. 

Because  a  man  planted  Carolina  poplars 
as  shade  trees  and  the  borers  riddled  and 
destroyed  them,  or  chestnuts  and  the 
larvae  of  the  tussock  moth  defoliated 
them,  or  a  group  of  lilacs  and  the  borers 
infested  them  and  bark  scale  killed  them, 
don't  let  him  get  discouraged,  yon  can 
help  him.    Some  affluent  men  want  and 

Set  and  plant  the  finest  varieties  of  rho- 
odendrons  obtainable,  and  they  are 
charmed  with  the  vivid  gorgeousness 
and  profusion  of  these  shrubs  the  first 
year,  and  they  are  exultant  in  their 
success  and  the  env^  of  their  neighbors, 
but,  alas,  the  following  vear  thdr  rhodo- 
dendrons are  dead  or  dving,  and  all  of 
thdr  happy  hopes  are  blasted  and  they 
become  di8j|[ustea  with  gardening.  Now, 
expert  advice  would  have  saved  them 
from  this  mortification,  it  would  have 
named  absolutely  hardy  sorts,  less  bril- 
liant in  hue  maybe,  but  year  after  year 
they  would  have  gone  on  increasing  in 
size  and  glory  and  exerting  a  proud  and 
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exhiUratiiij^  inflaenoe  in  the  gardening 
•phere  of  tlieir  owner,  and  he'd  want 
more  of  them  and  his  neighbors  would 
want  some  too. 

The  Tital  qnestion  now  is:  How  can 
we  best  reacn  these  people?  My  own 
experienoe  is:  Through  onr  schools, 
Tillage  improyement  societies,  practical 
men,  onr  chnrches,  the  daily  press  and 
local,  conntry  weekljr  newspapers,  and 
onr  commercial  horticnltnrists.  In  the 
Pfaipps  Botanical  School  at  Pittsburg 
700  children  of  the  public  schools  are 
beiog  instructed  in  botany,  the  material 
used  in  their  work  is  liTing  plants  from 
the  parks  and  conserratories,  and  they 
also  have  field  dajB  in  the  parks  and 
woods.    It  la  their  layorite  study. 

Arbor  day  planting  is  a  most  laudable 
feature  in  our  school  work,  it  is  a  gala 
day  for  the  children,  and  earnestly  do 
they  enter  into  its  spirit  and  heartily 
enjoy  it.  It  £uniliarizes  them  with  trees 
and  the  importance  of  forestry.  There 
should  be  a  Tillage  improTcment  society 
in  ertTY  town  to  encourage  and  adTise 
in  the  beautifying  of  the  home  grounds 
and  the  systematic  planting  of  street 
trees.  Mmt  practical  men,  for  the 
askinff,  would  most  gladly  adTise  them 
in  this  matter.  In  fact,  uiese  practical 
talks  by  practical  horticulturists  should 
be  sought  and  encouraged  by  social  dubs, 
boards  of  trade  and  TiUage  societies,  and 
they  should  be  free  to  CTery body.  And  a 
most  educating  influence  are  Tillage  or 
town  floirer  shows  and  exhibits  of 
window  plants.  And  my  experience  in 
this  line  is  emphatically  in  faTor  of  these 
shows  and  exhibits  being  gotten  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  and  free  to 
ererybMT,  and  no  prizes  giTen.  Make 
it  a  social  a&ir  and  haTe  good  music. 

Our  churches  can  do  much  good  work. 
A  Sunday  in  June  is  children's  day,  and 


it  is  a  perfect  flower  feast.  In  many  of 
our  churches  eTcry  child  in  the  Sunday 
school  is  presented  with  a  potted  plant 
to  take  home  and  grow.  And  thus  the 
seeds  of  floriculture  are  being  sown.  Our 
dailT  press,  and,  too,  our  local  country 
weekly  newspapers,  can  do  a  great  deal 
in  disseminating  useful  horticultural 
knowledge  and  reach  people  that  neither 
agricultural  nor  horticultural  periodicals 
CTcr  get  to,  but  it  is  ri^ht  here  where  the 
CTCS  of  your  association  must  be  the 
sharpest.  You  should  prepare  the  mat- 
ter for  these  papers,  or  haTC  it  gotten  up 
by  competent  men,  so  that  it  shall  be  the 
concise,  plain,  helpful  truth.  And  our 
seedsmen,  florists  and  nurserymen  can 
help  most  mightily.  If  they  prepare  leaf- 
lets giTing  the  proper  cultural  treatment 
of  the  scTcral  plants  or  seeds  they  sell, 
and  enclose  or  pack  these  with  the  goods 
what  an  ai4  it  would  be  to  their  custo- 
mers. 

BY  6BOR6B  C.  WATSON,  PHILADBLPHIA. 

It  is  gratifying  to  myself,  and  I  feel  sure 
also  to  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  com- 
mercial horticulture,  to  know  of  the^ood 
work  being  done  at  the  World's  Pair  in 
connection  with  the  chrysanthemum 
show.  Such  an  exhibition  is  of  com- 
manding interest  to  the  general  public 
and  does  a  great  deal  for  the  promotion 
of  horticulture  in  America.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  number  of  such  exhibi- 
tions of  seasonable  products  was  not 
organized  from  the  opening  to  the  close 
of  the  fair.  With  such  a  representatiTC 
body  of  the  leaders  of  horticulture  inter- 
ests as  are  now  back  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum show  a  series  of  exhibitions  might 
haTe  been  arranged  during  the  summer 
and  fall  and  a  Tast  amount  of  good  done. 
This  thought  leads  naturally  to  the 
further  conclusion  that  this  representa- 


tiTC  body,  if  it  had  a  permanent  exist- 
ence, miffht  be  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing much  in  the  future. 

The  art  of  gardening  in  America  has 
made  great  strides  in  recent  years,  but  a 
great  amount  of  missionary  work  still 
remains  to  be  done,  especiallTin  the  more 
newly  settled  part  of  the  countrr. 
World's  fairs  ana  exhibitions  of  all  kinds, 
the  press,  the  school,  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, are  all  agencies  that  if  wiselT  guided 
might  be  made  the  means  of  educating 
the  general  public  to  a  realization  of  cor- 
rect taiste  in  horticultural  matters.  All 
these  agencies  are  anxious  to  do  and  say 
the  right  thin^,  and  frequently  ask  t>f 
those  ensaged  in  the  practice  of  horticul- 
ture: '*What  do  Tou  want  us  to  do?"  or 
*' What  lines  shall  we  organise,  or  experi- 
ment, or  talk  in  order  to  help  tou,  and  in 
helping  tou  idth  your  problems  thus 
help  in  dcTeloping  all  that  is  best  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  gardening  in 
America?" 

If  there  existed  a  national  horticultural 
council,  consisting  of  the  people  who  haTe 
attained  eminence  in  that  line,  they  could 
wield  an  enormous  influence,  not  only  in 

guiding  afiairs  into  the  proper  channel, 
ut  in  curbing  misdirected  effort.  There 
is  often  a  great  deal  too  much  being  done 
in  some  directions  and  not  nearlr  enough 
in  others.  Such  a  council  could  readUy 
be  organized  on  the  delegate  and  per 
capita  basis.  Florists'  clubs,  horticul- 
tural societies  and  similar  bodies  would 
be  glad  to  send  a  delegate  annually  and 
contribute  a  per  capita  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses.  To  the  fi^entlemen  who 
haTe  so  generously  sacrificed  their  time 
and  means  in  connection  with  the  chrys- 
anthemum show  we  ought  to  be  all 
deeply  grateful,  and  it  is  certain  that  we 
will  cul  reap  the  benefit  some  time  directly 
or  indirectly. 
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[tblboram.] 
Prof.  Wqxluc  Tkblbasb,  Chfdrman; 

The  Florists'  Club  of  Philadelphia 
extends  greetings  to  the  representative 
horticulturists  assembled  in  St.  Louis 
and  cordially  endorses  their  efforts  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  gardening  in  America.  Our  coun- 
tenance and  support  may  be  counted  on 
in  any  moyement  calculated  to  attain 
that  end.  John  Wbstcott,  Pres. 

November  9, 1904. 

[tblboram.] 
Prof.  Wiluam  Trblbasb,  Chairman: 

Congratulations  to  horticulturists  and 
florists  assembled.  Am  with  you  in 
spirit.  The  occasion  is  a  profound  one 
from  which  will  surely  redound  great 
things  to  the  craft  and  people  generally. 
&>GAR  Sandbrs. 

November  10, 1904. 

With  the  dose  of  the  reading  of  papers 
and  telegrams  Chairman  Trclease  mVited 
discussion.  Interesting  talks  were  had 
from  F.  R.  Pierson,  H.  C.  Irish,  President 
Philip  Breitmeyer,  J.  D.  Carmody,  H.  G. 
Selfridge,  J.  C  Yaughan  and  others.  The 
chair  announced  that  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor C.  8.  Sai]gent  had  been  received  at 
his  office  too  late  to  bring  before  the 
meeting.  On  the  motion  of  P.  J.  Haus- 
wirth,  seconded  by  F.  R.  Pierson,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted:  That  a 
committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  effect 
a  temporarv  organisation,  with  power 
to  invite  delegates  to  attend  a  conven- 
tion in  order  toefiect  a  permanent  organ- 
ization and  consider  this  matter  as  sug- 
gested to-day. 

The  chair  announced  that  he  would 
make  up  this  committee,  including  in  the 
number  at  least  four  of  those  present, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  work  begun  would 
be  understood  and  carried  forward  by 
the  committee,  the  full  list  of  which  ht 
would  announce  at  a  later  date  after 
communicatinff  with  them.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

Papers  were  also  read  from  Luther 
Burbank,  who  tel^aphed  expressing 
his  interest  in  the  conference,  from 
Wilhdm  Miller  and  from  Prof.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent, some  of  which  willappear^in  a  later 
issue. 

A  SEEDLING  CTPRlPEDIUn. 

In  the  conservatories  of  Girard  coUm 
in  in  bloom  a  seedling  cypripedium,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Lawrenceanum 
and  CharlesworthiL  The  flowers  take 
on  the  general  appearance  of  the  seed 
parent,  Lawrenceanum,  and  have  long 
flower  stems  with  the  added  pink  color- 
ing in  the  dorsal  sepal  of  Chanesworthii. 
The  foliage  is  modified  from  that  of 
Lawrenceanum.  It  looks  as  though  it 
ought  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
useful  and  interesting  dass  of  orchids. 
It  has  not  yet  been  named.  Has  such  a 
seedling  been  raised  and  bloomed  before? 
If  so,  by  whom,  and  has  it  received  a 
name?  For  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
name  the  above  if  a  seedling  of  the  same 
parentage  is  in  existence  and  already  has 
a  name.  B.  L. 

nf  GEORGIA. 
Chrysanthemums  are  beginning  to 
droop  after  the  heavy  rains,  and  no  longer 
is  there  a  wealth  of  glory  in  the  rose 
garden.  The  orange-hued,  sunset  skies 
of  late  October  have  given  way  to  the 
colder  grays  of  winter,  and  even  in  the 
noontiiM  sun  there  is  absent  that  warn- 
ing quality  that  makes  of  Indian  summer 
a  time  of  such  rare  ddight.— Ai^gusta 
Herald. 


The  Greenhouse. 


DISEASE  OF  AMERICAN  BEAUTY. 

Bd.  Gardening:  ^  Please  have  your 
expert  pass  on  endosed  sample,  flowerins 
tops  of  American  Beauty  rose,  which 
seems  to  be  aflected  with  some  disease. 

V.S. 

The  samples  reed  ved  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  behig  scorched  by  sulphur  fumes 
in  some  form  or  other,  possibly  the  tem- 
perature may  have  been  allowed  to  run 
up  too  high  on  some  bright  sunny  morn- 
ing before  putting  on  air.  This,  with  a 
small  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  atmos- 
phere, would  cause  tiie  damage  to  the 
young,  tender  leaves,  particularly  if  the 
soil  was  a  little  on  the  over  moist  side,  or 
with  sulphur  on  the  pipes  thev  may  have 
been  slightly  overheated  which  would 
cause  sulphuric  gas  suffident  to  do  the 
damage.  If  there  was  no  sulphur  in  any 
form  in  the  house  it  may  have  been 
caused  by  a  very  small  portion  of  illu- 
minating gas  escaping  into  the  house. 
If  "V.  S."  fails  to  trace  the  trouble  to 
dther  of  these  sources,  and  wiH  send 
description  of  the  compost  used,  we  may 
be  able  to  find  a  solution  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  It  would  materially  help  to 
arrive  at  the  true  cause  of  many  such 
troubles  if  correspondents  would  gi/e 
more  particulars  as  to  treatment,  com- 
post, fertilizers,  etc  J.  N.  Mat. 


GRUB  WORMS  nV  ROSE  BENCHES. 

Bd.  Gardxning:  —  What  would  you 
advise  to  get  rid  of  grub  worms  in  rose 
benches?  when  the  house  was  filled  with 
soil  (June  15)  there  were  practically  none 
to  be  seen,  but  now  there  are  hundreds 
about  one- quarter  inch  lon^.  I  find  they 
kUl  the  plants  bv  eating  offthe  roots  and 
ringing  the  bark  bdow  the  soil. 

J.  8.  P. 

Grubs  of  various  varieties  appear  to  be 
unusually  troublesome  in  some  sections, 
judging  from  complaints  recdved  from 


various  correspondents.  Some  descrip- 
tions of  thdr  depredations  point  very 
strongly  to  the  larva  of  the  genuine  rose 
bug,  Aramigus  Fullerii.  Wiuiout  sedng 
the  actual  samples  of  the  ^ubs  one  can 
not  be  certain  of  the  particular  variety 
that  majr  be  doing  the  damap;e.  Where 
this  particular  pest  once  gets  into  a  rose 
house  there  is  very  little  chance  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it  till  everything  in  the  form  of 
plants,  roots  as  well  as  tops,  and  all  the 
soil,  are  deared  out  of  tne  house  and 
every  partide  of  it  burnt.  All  the  surface 
soil  from  under  benches,  etc.,  should  be 
scraped  off  and  burned  with  the  other, 
and  every  crevice  in  the  benches,  also  in 
the  boards  on  the  sides  of  the  house,  etc., 
should  be  thoroughly  deaned  out.  After 
all  this  is  done,  shut  the  house  up  tight 
and  burn  sulphur  suffident  to  fill  the 
house  fall  of  smoke  three  or  four  davs  in 
succession.  Then  it  may  reasonablv  be 
considered  that  the  house  is  dear  01  this 
pest  But  there  are  several  kinds  of 
grubs  which  work  great  havoc  in  rose 
and  other  plant  houses,  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  these  bdng  the  larva  of  the  June 
bug  or  chafer.  These  are  laige  and 
formed  somewhat  like  a  horseshoe  when 
not  moving  from  one  plant  to  another; 
they  have  brown  heads  and  light  colored 
bodies;  they  can  usually  be  caught  by 
stirring  the  soil  near  the  base  of  the  plant 
affected,  and  a  little  careful  observation 
will  soon  detect  these  and  lead  the  ope- 
rator to  determine  how  best  to  catdi 
them.  John  N.  Mat. 

CARNATION  GROWING*. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by 
Theodore  L.  Bwoldt  before  the  Tri-Ci^ 
Florists'  Club  at  Davenport,  la: 

In  writing  this  paper  I  don't  mean  to 
say  I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  proper  way 
to  grow  carnations  or  the  only  way,  but 
it  is  our  way.  We  have  had  veir  good 
success  in  growing  carnations  the  last 
few  years,  and  perhaps  our  method  may 
be  of  interest. 

We  prepare  the  compost  at  least  four 
months  bdore  benching  time.  As  our 
soil  is  fairly  rich,  we  use  very  little  artifi- 


.C^mbliMtloiiNo. 

1.  Containi  100 
bulbi,  four  ohoioe 
colors;  sofflcientto 
plant  A  round  bed 
6  feet  in  dUuneter, 
planted  6  inchei 
apart.  Prioe  our 
■election  Named 
Hyaointhi.  listed 
on  na^  2  of  our 
catalogue,  S7.60  by 
express,  at  pur- 
chaser's expense. 
If  filled  with 
Vauffhan's  Fancy 
Bedding  Hyacinths 
listed  on  page  3  of 
our  catalogue,  $1.7( 
by  express  at  buy- 
er's  expense. 

ComMiMtlmiN*. 

2.  GonUins  800 
bulbs;  sufficient  to 
plant  a  square  bed 
6  feet  across  with 
8  colors,  planted  0 
inches  apart.  Price 
our  selection  of 
Named  Hyacinths 
as  listed  on  page  t 
of  our  catalogue, 
S14.00,   by  express 

at  buyer's  ex  Dense.    If  filled  with  Vaughan's  Fancy  Bedding  Hyacinths,  as  listed  on  page  Sot  our 
catalogue.  SO.OO,  at  buyer's  expense. 

Combination  No.  S.  ConUins  00  bulbs;  sufficient  to  plant  a  bed  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  with 
one  solid  color,  planted  6  inches  apart.  Price  our  selection  Named  Hyacinths,  customers*  selection  of 
color,  94.80.    If  tilled  with  ^aughan's  Fancy  Forcing  Hyacinths,  98.00  by  express  at  buyer's  expense. 

Complets  Line  of  DUTCH  and  FRENCH  Bulbs  Now  Ready.    CaUlogue  Free. 

VAUOHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

M-86  RaaMpb  St.,  CHICACO.  14  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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dal  iertiliflen.  I  would  saj  we  nse  about 
ooe-mxth  cow  manure  and  five-sixths  soiL 
As  the  heap  is  being  composted  we  add 
about  fifteen  pounds  of  bone  meal  and 
half  a  bushel  of  air  slacked  lime  to  enough 
soil  to  fill  a  100- foot  bench. 

We  have  the  plants  well  cleaned  before 
benching  them  as  I  think  cleaning  them 
after  they  have  started  to  grow  ^ves 
them  a  great  set  back.  M  j  experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
clean  carnations  after  they  have  once 
started  to  grow,  for  I  have  tried  it,  and 
have  loundthat  the  ones  which  were  not 
cleaned  always  did  better  than  those  that 
were  cleaned. 

We  have  been  planting  our  carnations 
in  four  inches  of  soil  but  after  haying  one 
bench  planted  in  three  inches  that  did 
as  well  as  thos»  planted  deeper  I'll  not 
break  my  back  carrring  in  the  extra  inch. 
After  the  house  is  fuantedand  cleaned  up 
wej^Tethe  bench  a  good  watering,  one 
which  will  wet  the  soil  clear  through. 
After  this  one  watering  we  water  the 
plants  indiyidually  until  they  have 
become  well  established,  and  from  then 
on  never  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry. 
By  that  I  mean  not  dry  enough  so  as  to 
crumble  in  the  hands. 

We  keep  the  soil  moist  at  all  times,  as 
I  find  they  do  better  so  than  having  them 
soaked,  and  then  allowed  to  get  pretty 
dry  before  watering  them  ajgain.  I 
believe  this  soaking  and  then  letting  them 
become  perfectly  dry  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  stem  rot. 

I  believe  deep  planting  has  more  to  do 
with  stem  rot  than  anything  else.  To 
cure  stem  rot  I  find  sulphur  and  lime 
gives  the  best  satisfaction.  And  I  have 
found  that  using  it  dry  is  the  best  way. 
The  way  I  use  it  now  is  this:  Take  one- 


fourth  sulphur  and  three-fourths  air- 
slaked  lime  (be  sure  it  is  perfectly  slaked). 
I  then  place  about  a  teastpoonful  around 
the  base  of  each  plant.  If  this  is  not  a 
cure  it  is  surely  a  good  preventative. 
For  example,  I  can  say  I  yet  have  my 
first  Crane  to  dye  with  stem  rot,  and  you 
know  Crane  is  a  "goner"  when  stem  rot 
attacks  it.  I  would  advise  keeping  car- 
nations on  the  dry  side  when  stem  rot 
makes  its  appearance. 

In  regard  to  spraying,  I  sprv  my  car- 
nations every  time  I  am  of  the  opinion 
they  will  be  dr^r  before  night.  The  spray- 
ing in  winter  is  done  as  earl^  in  the 
morning  in  clear  days  as  is  possible  so  as 
to  give  them  plenty  of  time  to  dry  off 
before  night,  as  a  wet  carnation  plant 
over  night  is  bound  to  be  affected  with 
rust.  Once  may  not  do  it,  but  twice 
in  succession  may. 

Keeping  your  carnations  in  a  healthful 
growing  condition  does  away  with  all 
disease,  and  is  therefore  our  aim.  We 
mulch  our  carnations  about  December, 
using  one-half  cow  manure  and  one -half 
soil,  adding  a  sprinkliog  of  bone  meal 
and  lime.  This  mulching  is  all  they  get 
till  about  March,  with  the  exception  of 
a  dusting  of  soot  or  wood  ashes  occa* 
sionally,  which  I  think  gives  color  to 
flowers  and  stiffness  of  stem.  We  keep 
our  houses  at  a  night  temperature  of  48^ 
to  65^  and  a  day  temperature  of  65^  to 
®70,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  whenever 
the  weather  permits. 

In  propagating  we  take  nothing  but 
good,  dean,  healthv  shoots,  never  tak- 
ing anything  off  of  a  plant  that  don't 
look  just  rignt.  We  keep  our  propagat- 
ing bench  the  same  temperature  as  the 
carnation  house,  using  ^ood,  dean  sand, 
and  keeping  the  sand  fairly  moist  at  all 


times.  Sprinkle  the  cuttings  very  lightly 
several  times  a  day,  for  if  tney  once  wilt 
you  may  as  well  throw  them  out  We 
use  very  little  if  any  bottom  heat.  After 
the  carnations  have  become  well  rooted 
we  box  them  up  in  flats  two  and  a  half 
inches  deep,  using  one-quarter  sand  and 
three-quarters  soil.  We  find  we  can 
handle  them  better  when  grown  in  flats 
than  when  grown  in  bench.  As  soon  as 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over  they  are  set  in 
the  fidd  nineteen  inches  apart  in  rows 
which  are  fourteen  inches  apart,  the 
ground  having  been  well  manured  with 
well  rotted  manure  and  the  soil  well  pul- 
verized. We  top  our  carnations  every 
week  or  so,  and  never  let  a  bud  appear 
on  those  we  wish  to  bench  in  the  fall. 

For  Fall  Planting 

NAti?e  Pttrennialt  for  the  Wild  GArdeo. 
Irises  and  Hardy  Herbaoeons  PUnU  for 
Garden  Border. 

Price  list  sent  on  application. 

SHXTENUC    NURSERIES, 

Cottllty,  N.  Y. 
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THK    BKtT    IIOftK    NCVILTY. 

Dwarf 

Crimson  Vaurtan's 

Ramblor  ^^^''^ 


ORDIRS    BOOKKD    NOW. 


Ornamentai  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  ),300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $1* 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $K 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charmins:  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $).50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  ICeith). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABQVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRIDE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 


Wa  can  Mipply 

G1N8BNG  (Kaliii).*At  the  present  time 
when  so  mach  interettis  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  yolnme, 
which  tells  all  abont  uie  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  mav  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  ilfnstrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc,  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuflower  and  Alued 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  'Ae  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdipful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  388  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

The  (^LDFiBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  Mlvice  is  eiven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium, .in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  Ids  undivided 
attcn  tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


Of  tlM  ffaUowiflf  bookSt  poatpaldt  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cmr  Flowebs  (Hunt). 
—The  onhr  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorowh^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
suooessrel  practical  florist,  niustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBENHOute  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  stoiy  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
J^MusHRooMs:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnd  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  laigest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigele).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  thecnltiire  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  gOKDse- 
berries;  with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  raap- 
berries,  5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  88  of  the  most  noted  berty 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafting,  budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowixigj  etc.,  with  every  mamoulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practioal  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
fiumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  duferent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  ajpply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encydopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fomiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


tha  prices  glvaii: 

The  Garden  Stort  (Bllwaiiger).»A 
deOghtful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
anopleasnres  of  giardening  in  tbemost  fiw- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observatioB 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

pRuiTS  AND  Pruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

pRurr  Garden  (Barxy).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

TltucK  Parming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Flu- 
GRANT  Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
niustrated  fit>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Danaj.^Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglish  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  £>wers  otall  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfsct  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  Hved.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  oi  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  infhdt,  v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OF  Shakespeare  (Ellacombe).    $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  (TreeUyOl 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

American  Prutt  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Proftt  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  ol 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 


Tflfi  GflRDENINC  60;;  MOIOI  Bulldlia.  61116800. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLIHBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea.  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses»  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchlit  Gematis  Paxiiculata,  Rare  Conif ers»  Ms 
Kaempferi,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting;*  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greowouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty*atatat««atat 

R  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


ntlPansies 


Of  Bnormoas  Sfze  and  Iffagniflcent  Coloring!. 
Petals  are  rich,  thick  and  velvety;  perfect  inform 
and  sabatanoe.  No  irregular,  loose  flowers.  Rich 
red,  bronze  and  copper  colors,  with  delicate  rose 
and  pink  shades.  Received  World's  Fair  medals 
Chicago  and  Omaha.  Best  Giant  mixture  in 
existence. 

7  Packct«9  350  M«d8  only  a5  centf, 

1  pkt  (60  seeds)  Giant  Tellow. 
1  pkt.  (50  seedsi  Giant  White. 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  copper. 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  Black. 
1  vkt.  (10  seeas)  Giant  Striped 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  Paris. 
1  pkt.  (50  seeds)  Giant  Deep  Blae. 

VaoRban^s  *'Ganlenhia  for  1903"  it  sent  free  with 

every  order.    It  describes  the  largest  variety 

of  •*BEtT  FLOWEM  SEEDS  IH  AMEEICA." 

VAUaHAN'5  SEED  STORBt 

CHICMO:  84  Randolph  Si,  NEW  YORK:  14  BircUy  St 


PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ 
WHEN  WRITING. 


^  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL  *^ 


NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMER  D.  SMITH. 


PTO^WT 


CONTENTS. 

iHTBODUOnOH.  . 

(3l[APmi  I.— HiBTOBT. 

(^HAFTBB  II.— Stock  Plahts.— Early  Propagation.— Cold  Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 
Stock.— Novelties  and  Soaroe  varieties. 

Cbaftkb  III.— PBOPAftATioir.— Catting  Bench.— Selection  of  Cattings.- Making  Cuttings.— Air 
and  Temperature.— Shading.— watering.— Sanoer  System.->Bnglish  Method.— Divisions.— 
Potting  Cuttings. 

Cbaptbb  IV.— Spiciinnr  PLAirr8.—9olL— Repotting  —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 
Watering.— Staking.— Disbudding.— Feeding. 

Cbaptbb  V.- Miscbllamboub  Plahts.— Standards.— For  Market— Single  — Stemmed.- Minia- 
tute.— For  Cut  Flowers.— Grafted  —In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 

Cbaptbb  Y I.— Paokihq  Plahts.— For  Express.- For  Mail.— For  Export. 

Cbaptbb  YIL- EzBurnoii  BLOOB8.—PlantiBg.—Firming.— Tielng.— Watering.— Spraying.— 
Airivg  —Shading.— SoaldiDg.-Top-dresslDg.—BemoviDg  Stools.— Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilisers.- Liqeid  Manare.—Ltme.—Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dis- 
budding.—Bngllah  Method.— Records. 

Cbaptbb  VIII.— Exbibitiox  Blooms.— Grown  out-of-doors.— AustraiiaB  Method.— Shelter  or 
flnng  Harbor. 

Cbaptbb  IX.— Coxxxboial  FLowBB8.—Feedlng.—Bnds.—jSarIy.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

(Cbaptbb  X.— Insbcts  —Aphis  —Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.- Tarnished  Bug  — Cory- 
thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— (3olden  Bye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 

Cbaptbb  XL— Disbasbb.- Bust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Cbaptbb  XII.— Sbbdlibgs  and  Spobtb.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Cbaptbb  XIII.— PBBPABixa  Exbibits  —Plants.— Cot  Floicers.— Foreign  Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers 

Cbaptbb  XIV.— Exbuitions.— The  Management— The  Jadge.— The  Exhibitor. 

Cbaptbb  XV.— Ttpbs  ahd  Sblbctioxs— Types.— Selections. 

WE  ARC  NOW  BOOKING  ORMRS.   PRKC.  2S  CCNTS»  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

I        The  Gardening  Company,  monov  buiidino,  Chicago.      S 
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with  the  ald%7  Our  COLUR  CllAKTa 


The  Golors  of  Flowers 


Arranged  by  F.  Sohnyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  nreparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  oonntry.    Mm,  1i  MBit,  fmHtML 
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PrincepsGladiolus 

"Baby  Ramblor"  Rose 

(Mme.  Norbtrt  Ltvavasitar.) 


The  Two  Best  Plant 
Introduotions  for  Private 
Gardeners  In  Years. 


\»  %a  \» 
'A  A  A 


Best  Flower  Seed 
in  America* 


'A  A  A 


VAUBNArS  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAGO! 

84-86  itentfolph  St 


NK«f  YORKI 

14  Barclay  St. 


ORCHIDS 

Orchid  I 


We  are  headquarter! 
for  Orohids  in  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
iUuitrated  catalogue. 

SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


A  ^  #I>9A  AAA  Square  Feet  of  Broken  Qlaii 
llVfif  Z^l  UMI  wai  paid  for  laat  year  by  the 
VT  W  U^iVWV  ^x^^^^  Hail  Astoclation.  For 
particulars  addreu 

JOHN  a  KSLKII.  SmVi  Saddla  IUvot.  N.  J. 


NOW  OOMPUnV  IN 
rOUK  VOi^MKS. 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticuiture 


comprising  sncgeatioBi  for  cnltiyatloa 
of  hortionTtaral  plants,  deacrlptions  of 
the  species  of  fruiU,  vegetables,  ilowers, 
and  ornamental  planu  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Fnjttsor  of  HoriieuUurg  in  ComeU 
University^ 

Aadttad  by  WILHELM  MILLEI,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Editor, 

and  many  wporl  Coltivatort  and  Botiiilils. 


IN  POUK  VOLUHIKS, 

Cloth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  MO  original  engiayings. 
Gash  with  order. 


AMERICAN  FIORIST  COMPANY, 

^       324  Dearbani  St.  CMcagti 


HITCRIIieS  &  CO., 


EtUblithed 
1844. 


HITCHIN6S' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

For  HOT-WATEB 
or  Steam. 

HOT'WATEH  RADIATION: 

From  4,200  square  f«t  and 

up. 

STEAM  RADIATION: 

From  2500  square  feet  ind 

up. 

Send  four  cents  for  111  us* 
trated  Catalogue. 

233  Mercer  St.,  Niw  Yorir. 


MentloD  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


FOR  SALE  AT  a  bargain 

This  beautiful  place  of  three  acres  of  land,  two  miles  from 
center  of  a  Wisconsin  city  of  2,500  inhabitants;  electric  cars 
pass  the  place.     The  land  alone  is  worth  the  price  asked. 

C.  Be  WHITNALL,  care  CMxent  Tniit  Co.,  Nilwaukeet  Wis. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gkirdening. 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1904, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  I, 
'04,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,   ^j^^j^^^^^j^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLBASB  MENTION  OARDENINQ  WHEN  WRITINQ. 
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Andreanum. 


FMCiatum. 
THREE    GOOD    CROTONS. 


Queen  Victoria. 


CROTONS. 

The  aocompanjiag  illustrations  show 
the  difierent  types  of  crotons,  as  grown 
by  Robert  Craig  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Mr.  Craig  says  the  demand  for  this 
beautifiil  class  of  plants  is  constantly 
increasing,  not  only  as  bedding  plants, 
for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted— 
the  handsomest  beds  now  at  Girard  Col- 
lege, an  institution  famous  lor  many 
years  for  fine  bedding;  in  Pairmount 
Park,  and  in  manjprirate  gardens,  are 
of  crotons,  the  bnlliant  and  yarions  col- 
ors making  most  effective  and  attractiye 
gronps— but  also  for  jardinieres,  win- 
dows and  on  porches;  and  larger  speci- 
mens are  fine  for  lawns,  doing  well  in 
loll  exposure  to  sun,  provided  syrinffing 
and  watering  are  regularly  attended  to. 

There  is  also  now  a  larse  and  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  nrom  florists 
for  crotons  for  window  decorations  in 
summer  and  fall;  they  are  particularly 


appropriate  for  window  decorations  in 
the  autumn,  their  rich  coloring  being  in 
all  the  tints  appropriate  to  that  season. 
The  plants  are  also  in  Rood  demand  at 
holiday  seasons,  ai^d  well  colored  smal' 

giants  are  freely  used  in  combination 
askets.  Leading  florists  recognise  that 
in  the  construction  of  these  plant  baskets 
at  the  holidays  a  great  opportunity  la 
presented  for  the  exercise  ot  taste  and 
skill  in  producing  pleasing  combinations 
of  form  and  color;  and  where  such  color 
effects  are  desired  crotons  are  indispensa- 
ble. 

Referring  again  to  the  outdoor  bedding 
of  crotons  not  all  the  varieties  are  suita- 
ble for  this  purpose.  Among  the  very 
best  are  Baron  Rothschild,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Pasciatum,  Day  spring,  Andreanum, 
Veitchii,  Carrierei  and  Chrysoph^llum,  all 
strong  growing,  robust  varieties.  And 
for  edging  we  have  such  dwarf  sorts  as 
Weismanii,  Punctatum,  Anietumense,  etc. 


Some  ot  the  finest  varieties,  such  as 
Reedii  and  SoUerii  do  not  bed  well,  as 
the  leaves  are  so  tender  that  they  blister 
in  the  sun. 

Three  of  the  best  all  around  crotons, 
suitable  either  for  pot  culture  or  beddinR 
out,  are  Qaeen  Victoria,  Andreanum  and 
Pasciatum  (see  illustrations).  Another 
picture  shows  three  types  of  American 
seedlings  grown  by  Edwin  Lonsdale, 
who  has  raised  a  number  of  desirable 
seedlings  not  yet  named.  Craigii  and 
Mrs.  Craige  Lippincott,  are  other  very 
distinct  and  attractive  American  seed- 
lings. Croton  seedlings  are  easily  raised 
in  this  country,  our  long  warm  summers 
and  abundant  sunlight  giving  us  advan- 
tages over  Europe  in  this  particular. 

Another  picture  shows  the 'fountain*' 
type,  Superbum,  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Cronstadtii.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  distinct  and  attractive  varieties  in 
this  type,  all  charming  as  pot  plants.* 
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The  varieties  Pascination  and  Delicatis- 
sima  illustrate  another,  the  narrow 
leaved  section,  which  are  delightful  as 
table  plants,  and  this  tj^  is  now  largely 
used  for  this  purpose  in  London  and 
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Paris.  There  is  certainly  an  opening 
here  for  quantities  of  these  narrow 
leaved  varieties.  The^  have,  as  jet,  been 
grown  onl  J  in  very  limited  numbers  in 
this  country. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCLBTI£S. 

A  paper  by  Robert  Kift,  of  Philadel- 
phia, read  before  the  Germantown  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  November  14, 1904. 

The  love  of  flowers,  particularly  when 
thev  are  the  result  of  one's  own  care 
and  culture,  is  soon  broadened  into  a 
dorire  that  others  shall  also  share  in 
vour  good  fortune.  Priends  are  called 
m  to  admire  and  perhaps  carry  away  a  few 
choice  blossoms  which  shed  their  beauty 
and  fragrance  elsewhere,  finding  new 
friends  wherever  shown.  Often  these 
flower  lovers  get  together  to  compare  each 
other's  products  and  finally  at  tne  proper 
seasons  they  bring  their  best  and  place 
them  in  competition,  so  that  all  may  be 
seen  and  merit  be  suitably  rewarded. 
These  pioneer  gatherings  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  horticultural  societies  of 
to-day.  In  later  years  thefe  amateur 
bodies  have  been  materially  helped  by 
trade  organizations,  the  members  of 
which  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  for  a  livelihood  had  gotten 
tcM^ether  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and 
who  found  in  the  horticultural  society  an 
important  ally  through  which  to  reach 
the  public  Oftttmes  where  there  was.  no 
organised  horticultural  body  these  trade 
organisations  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  nold  exhibitions  and  which  in  every 
case  were  productive  of  good  results  in 
the  bringing  of  large  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple together  to  see  the  newest  and  best 
things  in  flowers  and  plants,  and  thereby 
instming  a  love  and  cultivating  a  taste 
for  their  products.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  the  good  that  has  resulted 
to  horticulture  from  these  organizations 
throughout  the  world,  but  judging  from 
the  delighted  comments  of  the  thousands 
of  visitors  to  the  various  exhibitions  in 
aU  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States 


the  past  decade,  together  with  the  news- 
paper publicity  so  generously  bestowed, 
it  must  have  been  greatly  beneficial. 

While  we  may  look  with  pride  on  what 
has  been  accomplished,  yet  there  remains 
much  that  is  possible  and  which  could  be 
done  with  but  little  more  effort  and  that 
would  still  further  the  usdhlness  of  our 
societies. 

Last  summer,  during  a  visit  to  Colo- 
rado Smings,  I  visited  the  exhibition  of 
the  Bl  Paso  County  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, of  that  dty.  The  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  dty  square  park,  under  three 
large  tents,  and  was  a  very  creditable 
display.  But  the  feature  with  which  I 
was  particularly  pleased  was  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  fos  the  best  kept  grounds 
and  lawns,  as  well  as  Individual  flower 
beds,  vine-dad  porticos,  etc.  Those 
entering  for  prizes  notified  the  secretary 
\xy  the  first  of  June  each  year.  A  com- 
mittee inspected  the  various  entries  dur- 
ing the  season  and  had  most  of  them 
photographed  at  ther  best.  These  pho- 
tos were  placed  on  view  at  the  exhibition 
and  made  very  interesting  studies.  A 
great  deal  of  interest  was  taken  in  the 
contest  by  the  reiidents  and  in  conse- 
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quence  the  standard  of  excellence  was  set 
much  higher. 

Before  another  year  the  sodety  is 
promised  a  $20,000  building  of  its  own, 
a  gift  of  General  Palmer,  a  weathy  mem- 
ber of  the  sodety.  He  is  also  spending 
a  half  million  dollars  on  a  park  to  be 
given  to  the  dty.  Never  have  I  seen  the 
ffrass  so  green  or  the  lawns  more  beauti- 
ful than  here.  All  the  watering  is  by 
irrigation,  the  water  flowing  along  the 
gutters  and  bring  let  into  the  house-yards 
through  sluice  boxes  under  the  pavement. 

If  education  of  the  public  in  things 
horticultural  is  our  object  it  would  seem 
that  here  is  as  advantageous  a  competi- 
tion as  that  of  plants  and  flowers  gath- 
ered together  in  a  buildinff.  There  are 
dasses  here  the  same  as  m  the  staged 
exhibits— each  particular  entry  beins 
judged  on  its  merits  as  compa^^  with 
another  in  its  class.  Pine  examples  of 
this  landscape  or  gardening  work  bring 
on  exhibition  at  S^  times,  to  all  observ- 


ers, cannot  fail  to  be  admired  and  have 
great  weight  in  the  education  of  the 
masses  for  more  beautifnl  surroundings. 

In  the  large  cities  where  houses  are 
built  dose  together,  there  can  be  the 
competition  between  balcony  and  win- 
dow decoration.  How  much  more  beau- 
tiful our  dty  streets  would  look  if  these 
places  of  vantage  were  graced  with  boxes 
of  blooming  plants,  thus  adding  form 
and  color  to  the  otherwise  plain  surfaces. 

Last  summer  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  City  Parks  Assodation  of  the  dty, 
to  encourage  this  form  of  decoration. 
They  sdect^  Walnut  street  from  Broad 
to  Twentieth,  and  were  instrumental  in 
having  about  fifty  windows  so  decorated 
in  addition  to  the  few  then  in  use.  They 
agreed  to  have  them  taken  care  of  while 
the  residents  were  away  for  the  summer, 
at  a  nominal  sum.  The  effect  was  beau- 
tiful until  August  set  in,  when  the  plants 
began  to  look  badly  and  many  of^  them 
had  to  be  replaced.  A  little  experience 
will,  however,  enable  this  form  of  deco- 
ration to  be  kept  up  all  summer  at  com- 
paratively small  expense,  and  it  is  hoped 
to  see  the  custom  become  general  aU  over 
the  dty. 

During  a  visit  to  Brussds,  in  Bdgium, 
some  years  ago,  I  noticed  boxes  for  win- 
dow and  balcony  decoration  were  much 
in  evidence.  On  inquiry  it  was  found 
tiiat  a  City  Improvement  Association 
had  charge,  or  rather  was  encouraging 
the  work  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
examples,  in  dasses,  so  that  all  should 
have  a  chance.  While  it  is  true  that  hor- 
ticulture means  culture  of  the  garden  and 
the  plants  that  grow  therein,  it  seems  as 
,  if  educational  work  of  this  character 
could  be  legitimately  taken  up  by  horti- 
cultural sodeties  and,  with  their  prestige, 
better  and  more  permanent  restuts 
obtained. 

A  ^ntieman  who  occasionally  visits 
Horticultural  Hall  in  Pairmount  park, 
said  to  me  recentiy:  "As  soon  as  I  set 
mv  foot  in  the  door  of  that  conservatory, 
I  fed  that  for  the  time  bdng  all  I  see  is 
mine  and  many  a  quiet  hour  have  I  spent 
enjoying  the  feast  prepared  for  me." 

It  nas  been  my  thought  for  a  longtime 
that  no  munidpal  park  can  be  complete 
without  a  large  show    conservatory, 
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together  with  a  lot  of  working  or  forcing 
houses,  to  keep  the  exhibition  hall,  if  it 
might  be  so  called,  filled  at  all  times  with 
the  YeT7  best  of  seasonable  blooming 
lants. 

Think  of  such  a  house  filled  with  mag- 
nificent asaleas!  What  a  chrysanthemum 
show  could  be  given  there.  And  the 
minor  displays  ofcalceolarias,  cyclamen, 
cinerarias,  begonias,  primroses,  poinset- 
tias,  orchids,  etc.,  that  from  time  to  time 
would  make  worthy  successors. 

Horticultural  Hall,  in  Pairmountpark, 
a  legacy  from  the  centennial,  is  domg  a 
grand  work,  but  on  account  of  its  con- 
struction and  the  small  appropriation 
annually  doled  out  for  its  maintenance, 
but  little  of  the  work  I  have  in  miild  is 
carried  out.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
year,  or  perhaps  considerably  less,  would 
suffice  to  keep  such  a  plant,  after  once 
established,  up  to  a  high  grade  of  effi- 
ciency. 

What  a  great  gain  to  this  community 
such  an  establishment  would  be,  as  a 
factor  in  educating  the  people  and  help 
ing  to  instill  in  them  a  Ioyc  for  flowers  it 
would  be  invaluable.  Could  we  as  hor- 
ticulturists bring  this  about  we  would 
greatly  increase  our  usefulness,  for  here 
would  be  on  yiew  at  all  times,  the  best 
of  ererything  in  flowers,  a  perpetual 
flower  show. 

I  believe  it  possible  to  enlist  private  aid 
for  the  estabhshment  and  perhaps  main- 
tenance of  such  a  plant.  Millions  of 
money  is  ofttimes  bequeathed  to  less 
worthy  objects.  The  above  are  a  few  of 
the  subjects  that  come  within  the  scope 
of  horticultural  bodies,  and  their  achieve- 
ment would  but  keep  us  in  line  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  day. 


The  Exhibitions. 


New  Bedford,  Mass.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  New  Bedford  Horticul- 
tturtd  Society  William  Smith,  the  gardener 
of  the  commons,  spoke  on  "The  Proper 
Method  of  Planting  and  Pruning  Trees 
and  Shrubs." 


BXHIBmOIf  AT  TARRYTOWN,  W.  Y. 

The  Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society 
held  another  very  successful  exhibition 
in  the  Musie  Hall,  Tarrytown,  on 
November  1,  2  and  3.  Since  its  inception 
several  years  ago  this  society  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  leading  factor  for  horticul- 
tural advancement.  The  wealthy  resi- 
dents of  the  district  have  responded 
munificently  to  the  premium  fund,  and 
the  general  public  counts  this  fall  show 
of  chrysanthemums  as  one  of  the  events 
of  the  year.  This  places  the  gardener  on 
a  plane  with  the  philanthropist.  He  has 
not  sought  here  his  own  weal,  and  his 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  has  ap- 
pealed to  every  dass  in  the  vicinity  as  an 
unselfish  devotion  and  has  secured  a 
standing  for  the  society  and  its  members 
which  previous  to  its  creation  was  un- 
thought  of.  The  small  entrance  fee  of  25 
cents  has  made  it  possible  for  the  masses 
to  attend  and  they  amply  embraced  the 
opportunity.  Another  unique  feature 
followed  bv  this  society  is  the  admission 
of  school  children  free  of  charge.  Invita- 
tions are  sent  to  all  the  schools  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  a  time  is  given 
to  each  to  prevent  overcrowding.  They 
came  in  classes,  and  the  pleased  looks  on 
the  faces  of  the  little  tots  betokened  their 
approval.  It  "^  as  a  treat  to  behold  them 
and  well  worth  the  price  of  admission 
alone  to  see  their  happy  faces.  They 
were  given  the  freedom  of  the  building 
and  tSiey  fully  took  possession  of  the 
place.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  not 
one  delicate  blossom  was  hurt  during 
their  visit. 

The  keenest  contest  of  all  was  for  the 
P.  R.  Pierson  silver  cup  for  a  vase  of 
Dr.  Enguehard  chrysanthemums.  This 
brought  out  eight  contestants  and  filled 
one  table.  George  Middletom  gardener 
to  William  Rockefeller,  won  th6  trophy. 


His  flowers  were  not  so  large  as  manjr  of 
the  others,  but  they  won  out  on  superior 
color,  foliage  and  stem. 

In  the  other  classes  for  chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  also  Mr.  Middleton  was 
very  successful.  In  the  class  calling  for 
twentv-five  distinct  varieties  he  won  with 
the  following:  John  Pockett,  Wm.  Duck- 
ham,  Mrs.  Thirkell,  Merza,  F.  A.  Cob- 
bold,  H.  J.  Jones,  P.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  Deis, 
T.  A.  Carrington,  Gen.  Hutton,  Millicent 
Richardson,  Col.  D.  Apple  ton,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Mileham,  C.  J.  Salter,  Timothy  Baton, 
Goldmine,  Lord  Salisbury,  P.  Kay,  Mme. 
Camot,  Kate  Broomhead,  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Lord  Roberts,  W.  R.  Church,  G.  J,  War- 
ren^ Leila  Filkins.  J.  Featherstone,  gar- 
dener to  Samuel  Untermeyer,  Greystone, 
Yonkers,  was  a  dose  second.  He  had  in 
his  lot  fine  examples  of  Ben  Wells,  Wm. 
Dnckham,  Harrison  Dick,  Maynell,  Mrs. 
Darby  and  H.  Barnes. 

In  dght  distinct,  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  gar- 
dener to  P.  Potter,  Ossining,  won,  with 
a  fine  lot,  among  them  such  varieties  as 
Mary  Inglts,  Mildred  Ware,  White  and 
Yellow  Baton,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Col. 
D.  Appleton.  For  the  best  yellow  S.  Rid- 
dell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Constable,  Mam- 
aroneck,  won  with  Appleton.    The  same 

grower  also  won  the  prize  for  the  largest 
loom  vrith  an  immense  Mrs.  Carnot. 
He  also  was  first  for  thirty-six  flowers  in 
six  varieties.  His  Camot  and  Warren 
were  the  largest  ever  seen  here.  Wm.  C. 
Roberts  had  the  best  pink  and  crimson 
chrysanthemums,  Leila  Filkins  and 
denry  Barnes. 

The  roses  and  carnations  were  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years. 

S.  Riddell  won  the  pink  (Bridesmaid), 
white  (Bride)  and  yellow  (Perle)  dasses. 
James  Donald,  gardener  to  Prof.  Osbom, 
Garrison.  N.  Y.,  won  in  the  crimson 
class.  T.  A.  Lee.  gardener  to  M.  E. 
Sands,  Ardsley-on-Hudson,  won  for  any 
other  color  with  Golden  Gate.  James 
Ballantyne,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  had 
the  best  American  Beautv. 
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Howard  Nicola  and  Mr.  Peatherstone 
were  the  principal  exhibitor!  of  planta. 

Mr.  Peatherstone  received  first  prize 
tor  a  group  of  foliage  plants,  also  for  the 
best  table  of  decorative  plants.  In  this 
he  excelled  H.  Nicols,  by  the  lightness  of 
his  arrangement.  He  also  was  first  for 
a  group  of  chrysanthemums  covering 
100  square  feet,  John  Henry,  gardener  to 
Samuel  Goodman,  Irvington,  was  second 
in  this.  His  flowers  were  perhaps  as 
good  as  the  first  prize  lot;  the  plants 
were  taller  and  in  larger  pots.  The 
smaller  ones  made  a  neat  little  group. 
H.  Nicols  showed  some  verv  fine  speci- 
men ferns.  He  had  a  Gonopnlebium  sub- 
aricnlatum  standing  on  a  pedestal  and 
the  fronds  reached  the  ground,  almost 
ten  feet.  He  also  had  a  large  plant  of 
Adiantum  Parleyense.  James  B  alien- 
tyne*s  adiantums  measured  over  four 
feet  through. 

H.  Shave,  gardener  to  Harry  C.  Graef, 
had  a  very  large  specimen  palm,  Rhapis 
flabelliformis,  but  ne  was  beaten  accord- 
ing to  the  judges  by  a  small  plant  of 
Pritchardia  grandis  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Peatherstone,  who  also  won  out  on  table 
plants. 

David  McParlane,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Codman,  Scarboro,  had  a  plant  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  which  meas- 
ured four  feet  through. 

John  M.  Hunter,  Edge  water,  N.  J.,  had 
on  exhibition  (for  whicn  he  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit)  a  unique  collection 
of  single-flowered  chrysanthemums.  They 
are  crosses  between  a  small  sinp^le  flowered 
variety  and  some  of  the  ordinary  large 
flowering  sorts.  They  show  a'  great 
diversity  of  color  and  form,  and  the 
longer  vou  look  at  them  the  more  fascin- 
ating they  become.  Mr.  Hunter  is  enthus- 
iastic over  his  new  creation.  He  claims 
that  the  day  of  the  large  chrysanthemum 
will  soon  be  over.  Refined  taste  will  not 
stand  for  size  alone.  Reaction  will  soon 
set  in  and  he  believes  his  types  will  be  the 
favorites.  His  flowers,  certainly  were 
greatly  admired,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
heard  of  asain. 

John  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  a  seedling  carna- 
tion named  Phyllis,  a  pleasing  color  of 
sofc  pink,  good  stem  and  size. 

The  P.  R.  Pierson  Company  had  a 
group  of  palms,  ferns,  foliage  plants  and 
chrysanthemums    which     covered    200 


square  feet.  The  chirsanthemums  were 
mostly  novelties,  eacn  arranged  in  small 
groups  by  themselves  with  a  ground 
work  of  the  foliage  plants  and  edged 
with  Nephrolepis  Scott ii.  Several  plants 
of  Nephrolepis  Petrsoni  compacta  stood 
out  prominently  in  the  group,  and  this 
was  awarded  the  society's  silver  medal 
for  the  best  plant  of  recent  introduction. 
A  certificate  of  merit  was  given  for  the 
group. 

H.  Cliff,  gardener  to  O.  G.  Jennings, 
Pairfidd,  Conn.,  made  a  neat  display  of 
pompon  chrysanthemums. 

Vanghan's  Seed  Store  was  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  a  vase  of  Gibson 
Beauty  carnations,  which  was  received 
on  the  second  day  of  the  exhibition. 

Travblbr. 


EXHIBmOIf  AT  INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  exhibition  which  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  November  15  meeting  of 
S.  P.  A.  L  was  a  great  success  in  every  way. 
There  were  more  exhibits  and  of  better 
quality  than  ever  befonr  on  a  similar 
occasion.  The  returns  of  the  auction  cut 
quite  a  figure  in  the  financial  success. 
Most  admired  among  roses  was  the  B.  G. 
Hill  Company's  new  rose,  Btna.  The 
color  of  this  new  rose  is  fine,  and  shows 
upespeciallv  well  under  artificial  light. 
Mr.  Hill  has  already  booked  several 
large  orders.  It  is  said  that  last  week 
he  got  a  $1,000  order  from  one  of  the 
leading  Indiana  rose  growers.  H.  W. 
Rieman's  table  of  blooming  plants 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  His 
table  had  some  very  fine  Bej^onia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  lilies,  cypripediums.  primu- 
las in  varieties,  cyclamens  and  carnation 
pot  plants.  Baur  &  Smith's  carnation 
novelties  showed  up  fine  and  were  much 
admired.  Beatrice  is  good  in  color  and 
excellent  in  stem,  and  the  vase  of  Indiani^ 
Mai  ket  was  a  grand  sight.  W.  W.  Coles 
had  a  very  creditable  display  of  carna- 
tions. The  Chicago  Carnation  Com- 
pany's dis[)lay  of  Piancee  was  the  center 
of  attraction.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  and  everybody  was  glad  to 
hear  the  familiar  voice  of  Robt.  McKeand. 
We  were  sorry  to  hear  from  Mr.  Haush 
that  Mr.  Stuart's  health  prevented  him 
from  attending.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  members  and  friends  of 


the  association  for  the  generous  way  in 
which  they  contributed  to  the  show.  A 
communication  from'  the  ma;fo.r  was 
read  in  which  he  asked  the  aid  of  the 
society  in  the  Liberty  Bell  parade. 
Messrs.  Wicgand,  Nelson,  Billingsly  and 
Huckriede  were  appointed  a  committee 
with  full  power  to  act.  Pollowing  were 
the  awards: 

CAVNATIOHB. 

Chioftgo  Carnation  Company,  first  on  pink,  with 
Fianoee;  W.  W  Coka  aeoood  with  Lawaon. 

W.  W.  Colea  first  on  li/ht  piak,  Knchantreaa: 
W.  W.  Col«>8  first  on  liitht  red  with  Flamingo; 
Martin  Nelson  second,  with  Crane. 

Certificate  of  merit  for  novelties,  in  carnations 
to  Baur  9l  Smith  'or  Beatrice,  shell  t>ink,  Planbo, 
scnrlet;  Indiana  Mat  ket.  white:  to  Richard  Wlt- 
terstaetter  for  Carnation  Nu.  1011  B.  light  pink, 
and  for  10  0  A,  pink. 

Honorable  mention  to  Richard  Witter^taettar, 
on  va^e  of  seedlings  and  on  yase  of  improved 
Lawson:  and  to  Siuart  A  Hangh  on  vase  of  new 
VArieties. 

Certificate  of  merit  to  B.  G.  Hill  Company  for 
Caidinal,  red. 

yiOLETS. 

Smith  A  Youns  first  on  double,  Marie  Louise. 

S'uart  9c  Haugh,  first  on  slngl«.  Princess  of 
Wales:  John  Hartjts,  ke(3ond,  on  kingle,  prinoiss 
of  Wales. 

CUT  CBRT8ANTSBMUM8 

Best  white,  B.Q.  Hill  Company,  first, on  Baton 
E.  A  Nelson,  senond,  OB  Faton. 

Yellow.  Baur  Sl  Smith,  first,  on  Appleton;  John 
Grande,  second,  on  Appleton. 

Pink.  U.  Teilmann,  first,  on  Dr  Rngueha'd. 

Red,  B.  A.  Nel  on  first  on  Childs.         ^w^* 

Any  other  color,  B.  A.  Nelson  first  on  Oresco. 

Ceitificate  of  merit,  to  B.  G.  Hill  Company,  on 
Souvenir  de  Caivat  Pere. 

Certificate  of  merit  on  cut  roses  to  E.  G  Hill 
Caropa  ly  for  Rosulind  Orr  Bnglish. 

CUT  B08I8. 

White,  John  Rieman,  first  on  Bride. 

Piok,  E.  A.  Nelson,  firit,  on  Brldeimaid;  J. 
Rioman.  second  on  Mme.  Coehet. 

Red.  J.  Rieman,  first,  with  General  Mac  Arthur 
(sonrlei) 

A  ny  other  color,  E.  A.  Nelson,  first  on  Golden 
Gate. 

Amer  can  Beauttr,  Frank  Harrit,  first. 

Certificate  of  merit  for  new  r  jse  nove<ty,  to  E. 
G.  Hill  Company,  for  Edna  (scarlet). 


£XHIBmON  AT  TORONTO. 

The  new  featare  to  farther  the  intei]pst 
in  chrysanthemum  shows  of  this  city  in 
having  a  fruit  and  honey  exhibition  in 
connection  proved  an  interesting  featnre 
of  the  show  held  November  8-12.  The 
growers  responded  liberally,  and  there 
were  never  so  many  or  better  flowers 
shown  here.  The  nail  was  a  large 
one,  but  was  not  adequate  to 
allow  proper  room    in     staging    and 
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fliYinff  proper  space  to  the  exhibitors. 
The  dimreiit  groups  of  plants  in  which 
chrysanthemums  were  shown  and  manj 
highly  colored  crotons  all  helped  to  give 
a  Teiy  decoratiye  appearance  to  the  hall. 
Besides,  the  top  and  balcony  were  deco- 
rated with  southern  smilax  and  other 
decoratire  greens.  Three  handsome 
groiipa  of  orchids  partly  covered  one 
wall,  and  there  was  a  great  amount  ot 
interest   shown   in  th^  groups.    The 


Twelve  speoimeni— Exhibition  pmrk,  first;  Man- 
too  Brotben.  sesond. 

Fifty  and  86  ferni— Mantoa  Brotbers,  flr«t;  Jay 
A  Sons,  second. 

Six   specimen   ferns— Manton  Brothers,   first; 
Exhibition  parlc,  seooud. 

One  specimen   fern— Hanton    Brotbers,   first: 
Ailan  Garden*,  second. 

Three  orchids  in  flower— Exhibition  parlr,  first; 
W.  Hill,  second. 

One  orcbid  in  flower— Exblbition  park,  flist 
Allan  Garde  OS,  second. 

The  judges,  George  A.  Robinson   and 
Joseph  Bennett,  of  Montreal,  also  recom- 


THB  SCOTT  PERN  AT  THE  CHICAGO  SHOW. 


attendance  was  hardly  as  large  as  might 
be  expected  under  such  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  weather  for  the  five  days  being 
exceptionally  fine.  The  exhibition  was 
formally  opened  by  the  lieutenant  gOY- 
emor.  The  judges  had  their  hands  full, 
and  as  uaual  there  were  some  dissatisfied 
exhibltora,  one  of  them  ^oing  so  far  as  to 
remove  his  entire  exhibit  of  chrysanthe- 
mums from  the  hall.  At  other  times  this 
might  have  handicapped  the  show,  but, 
as  above  mentioned,  there  were  so  many 
flowers  that  this  unsportsmanlike  method 
ofshowing  dissatisfaction  at  the  judges* 
awards  was  not  noticed  by  the  commit- 
tee. What  grounds  are  being  taken  to 
deal  with  the  exhibitor  are  not  difinitely 
known,  although  there  is  a  suit  pending 
now  in  connection  with  it  Otherwise 
everything  moved  along  freely.  The 
prizes  awarded  are  as  follows: 

OBBTSASTHSMUH  PLAXTS. 

Speolmen— BzbibltloB  parlc,  first;  AUan  Gar- 
dens, lecond. 

One  sUndard— Allan  Gardens,  flrst;  Exhibition 
park,  teoond. 

Three  speolinent— Steele,  Briggs  Company,  first; 
Manton  Brothers,  teoond. 

Three  pink  specimens— Steele,  Briggs  Company, 
flrst;  Alisn  Gardens,  second.  . 

Three  speoiipens,  yellow— Allan  Gardens,  flrst; 
Steele,  Briggs  Company,  second. 

Twelve  plants,  single  stems— Allan  Gardens, 
firs*;  Granger  Brothers,  second. 

Three  speelmens  of  pompons  or  anemone  flow- 
ering—B.  B.  Osier,  first;  Manton  Brothers,  sec 
ond. 

MMOSLLAMBOUS. 

In  the  mlacellaneons  section,  for  the  best  group 
of  planta  arranged  for  effect— Allan  Gardens,  flrsi; 
Manton  Brothers,  second. 

Gronp  of  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect- 
Exhibition  park,  flrst:  Manton  Brothers,  sec  ^nd. 

Display  of  orchids— Exhibition  park,  flrslttifan- 
ton  Brothers,  second:  Allan  Gardens,  third. 

Six  cyclamens— T.  Baton  Company,  flrst;  H.  H. 
Fudger,  second. 

Twelve  primnlaa— E.  B.  Osier,  flrst;  Manton 
Brothers,  second. 

Six  Dots  of  oallas  in  flower— Manton  Brothers, 
first;  E.  B.  Osier,  second. 

Six  begonias  in  fiower— Oammage  A  Son,  Lon- 
don, first:  Allan  Gardens,  second. 

Six  distinct  varieties  of  flower  plants,  Allan 
Gardens,  first;  Exhibition  park,  second. 

Speolmen  palm— Exhibition  park,  flrst;  Allan 
Gardens,  second. 


mended  a  certificate  of  merit  to  P.  R 
Pierson  Company,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  new  fern  Tarrytown. 

CHBY4ASTBBMU1I8. 

Twenty  five  distinct  varieties— Sammage  A 
Son,  first:  Manton  Brotbers,  second. 

Twelve  varieti*  e— Gammase  <&  ek>n,  first,  and 
second  divided  between  J.  H.  Ounlop  and  W.  J. 
L«wrenc9,  these  two  exhibit«  scoring  80^  points 
each. 

Twenty -five  anv  variety  in  one  vase— W.  J. 
Lawrence,  flrst;  Miller  A  Sons,  second. 

Twelve  one  variety— Gamm Age  &  Son,  firit; 
Miller  &  Sons,  second. 

Six  distinct  varieties  never  before  exhibited  in 
Onurio— J.  H.  Dan  lop,  flrst;  Gamnage  <&  Son, 
second. 


Six  Timothy  Ba*on— Timothy  Eaton  Company, 
first:  W.  J.  Lawrence,  second. 

Six  Col.  \pp)eton  am  six  Dr.  Oronhyatekha— 
Timothy  Eaton  Company,  first;  Miller  A  Sons, 
second. 

Six  white,  Eston  exclusive- Steele,  Briggs  Com- 
pany: J.  H.  Dunlop  kocond. 

Six  pink— W.  J.  Lawience.  first;  J.  H.  Dunlop, 
second. 

Six  vellow— J.  H.  Dunlop,  first;  W.  J.  Lawrence, 
secona 

Six  crimsiD— Gsmmage  9l  Son,  first;  Timothy 
Eaton  Company,  second. 

BOSBS. 

Ten  Perle— T  H.  Danlop,  first 

Ten  Bride  a  id  Br  de»maid— Dale  Estate,  first; 
W   J.  Lawrence,  second. 

Ten  Meteor— Dale  Estate,  first,  J.  H.  Dunlop, 
second 

Ten  Morgan— Dale  Estate,  first:  Timothy  Eaton 
Company,  seoocd. 

Ten  Gjlden  G  ite— Qammage  A  Son,  first;  Tim- 
othy Eaton  Com  pan  V,  second. 

Ten  Ivorv— W.  J.  Lawreno9,  first;  Gimmage  A 
Son,  second. 

Ten  Canadian  Queen— Dale  Estate,  first. 

Ten  any  other  variety— Timothy  Eaton  Com- 
pany, first;  Da  e  Estate,  second. 

Ten  American  Beaovv  and  ten  new  varieties- 
Dale  Estate,  first:  J.  H.  Dunlop,  second. 

Vase  of  50  roses— Dale  Estate,  first;  Jsy  A  Son, 
second. 

Twenty-five  American  Beauty— Dale  Estate, 
first;  Timothy  Eaton  Company,  second. 

CABNATIONB. 

Twenty.five  white— Chas.  Turp,  first;  Dale 
Estate,  second. 

Twenty-five  red— Dale  Estate,  flrst;  W.  Fend- 
ley,  second. 

Twenty  Ave  dark  pink  and  S6  yellow— Dale 
Efetate  flrst:  Chas.  Turp.  second. 

Twenty-flve  fancy  and  25  light  pink— Charles 
Turp,  flrst:  Dale  Estate,  second. 

Best  60  blooms  one  variety— Dale  Estate,  flrst; 
Cbas.  Turp,  second. 

Best  60  blooms  any  variety  and  85  new  varieties, 
1904— Charles  Tjrp,  first;  Dale  Eiute,  second. 

EXHIBITION  AT  MADISON,  N.  J. 
The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Morrit  Cotintj  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Society  was  held  in  the  Assembly  rooms, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  October  27  and  28.  It 
was  a  very  snccesshd  affair,  both  as  re- 
gards exhibits  and  patronage.  The 
rooms  were  tastefully  decorated,  and  the 
groups  of  palms  and  decorative  plants 
staged  by  A.  Herrington,  gardener  to  H. 
McK.  Twombley,  and  Wm.  Dnckham, 
gardener  to  D.  Willis  James,  added  very 
considerably  to  the' general  effect.  Mr. 
Dnckham* s  group  occupied  the  center  of 
the  floor  and  mdnded  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Caryota  edtdis.  Mr.  Her- 
nngton's  group  occupied  the  stage  and 
hid    the    orchestra    from    view.      Both 
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groups  were  awarded  certificates  of 
merit.  The  exhibit  of  roses  was  ttntisu- 
allv  fine,  but  the  exhibitors  were  remark- 
ably few  in  number. 

Exhibits  not  made  for  competition  in- 
cluded Ijbe  new  Baby  Rambler  rose  Mme. 
Levavasseur,  from  Vaughan's  Seed  Store; 
vases  of  carnations  from  C.   W.  Ward, 


Beat  vaie  of  flowen  arranged  for  effect,  J.  Fra- 
ser,  flret. 

Beit  display  of  pompon  ohrysanthemums,  J.  N. 
May,  flret;  G.  Bird,  second. 

Chrvsanthemnms  in  flower,  wiih  foliage  plants. 
J.  Heeremans  first;  W.  H.  Thomas,  second. 

Three  specimen  chrysanthemums,  plants  in 
flower,  Peter  Duff,  first. 

One  specimen  chrysanthemum  plant  in  flower, 
Peter  Duff,  first. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ON  MOSS,  AT  WORLD'S  FAIR  EXHIBITION,  NOV.  7-lS. 
(E.  0.  Hill  Company's  exhibit  and  part  of  Nathan  Smith  &  Son's.) 


Queens,  L.  I.,  in  which  appeared  the  new 
Robert  Craig,  a  coming  scarlet,  Ethel 
Ward,  and  the  new  white,  Lieut.  Peary; 
the  new  red  carnation  John  B.  Haines, 
shown  by  John  £.  Haines,  of  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  new  pink  carna- 
tion, Phyllb,  and  Harry  Smclair,  a  yel- 
low chxTsanthemum,  shown  by  John  N. 
May.  In  the  chrysanthemum  classes  the 
specimens  were  excellent  in  quality  and 
included  many  varieties  of  late  introduc- 
tion, such  as  I^.  S.  Vallis,  Wm.  Duckham, 
Ben  Wells,  Maynell,  W.  A.  Etherington, 
Donald  McLeod,  Lady  Hopetoun  and 
Cheltoni.  The  latter,  which  is  a  yellow 
sport  from  Nellie  Pockett,  attracted 
much  attention.  The  work  of  the  judges 
was  carefnlly  done,  and  was  completed 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  doors  for  gen- 
eral admittance. 
The  awards  in  detail  were  as  follows: 

0HBT8AHTHSMUMS. 

Thirty -six  blooms  in  six  varieties.  Wm.  Duok- 
ham,  gardener  to  D.  Willis  James,  first;  A.  Her- 
rincton,  gardener  to  H.  McK.  Twombly.  second. 

Eighteen  blooms  in  three  varieties,  A.  Herring- 
ton,  first 

Twelve  blooms  in  four  variPties,  Peter  Duff,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Crosby  Brown,  first;  R.  Vioce,  gar- 
dener to  A.  D.  Poote,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  any  white  variety,  ▲.  Herrington, 
first. 

Ten  blooms,  any  yellow,  A.  Herrington,  fir^t; 
C.  White,  gardener  to  U.  A.  Hutchlns,  second. 

Twelve  blooms  in  twelve  distinct  varieties, 
stems  not  to  exceed  12  inches,  J.  Eraser  gardener 
to  O.  H.  Kahn,  first. 

Six  blooms  in  six  distinct  varieties,  stem  not  to 
exceed  12  inches,  Peter  Duff,  first;  J.  Fraser,  Jr., 
gardener  to  Q.  E.  Rissell,  second. 

Six  blooms  of  any  variety.  R.  Yince,  first;  J. 
Fraser,  second. 

Ten  blooms,  five  varieties,  W.  H.  Thomas,  gar- 
dener to  F.  O.  Blanohard,  first;  J.  Fraser,  Jr.,  sec- 
ond. 

Six  blooms,  pink,  any  variety,  J.  Fraser,  first; 
W.  H  Thomas,  second. 

Six  blooms,  any  white  variety,  J.  Heeremans, 
gardener  to  A.  H.  Whitney,  first:  Otto  Koch,  gar- 
dener to  New  Jersey  State  Hospital,  second. 

Six  blooms,  any  yellow  variety,  J.  Heeremans, 
first:  J.  Fraser,  second. 

Six  blooms,  any  variety  except  white  and  yel- 
low, J.  Fraser,  first;  J.  Fraser,  Jr..  second. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  1903  Introduction, 
stem  not  to  exceed  12  inches,  A.  Herrington,  first, 
with  Durbln's  Pride.  Mme.  Marie  Liger,  Mri. 
Thirkell,  Maynell,  Lord  Hopetoun  and  Mme. 
Diederlchs. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  1901  introduction, 
A.  Herrington,  first,  wiih  Mrs  J.  H.  Had  way,  F. 
S.  Vallis,  F.  Cobbold,  Cheltoni,  Ben  Wells  and 
Wm.  Duckham;  R.  Vince,  second. 


Twelve  chrysanthemum  plants  in  fiower,  single 
stems,  limit  0-inoh  pots,  Peter  Duff,  first. 

Ten  pink  blooms,  any  variety,  prize  offered  by 
J.  C  vaughan,  Chicago,  J.  Fraser,  first;  A.  Her- 
rington, second. 

BOSKS. 

Eighteen  American  Beauty,  L.  A.  Noe,  first. 

Twelve  American  Beanty,  L.  A.  Noe,  first;  H. 
Hentz,  Jr..  second. 

Twenty-five  Bridesmaid,  L.  A.  Noe,  first:  L.  B. 
Coddlngton,  second,  and  Henshaw  Brothers, 
third. 

Twenty-five  Bride,  L.  A.  Noe,  first;  L.  B.  Cod- 
dlngton, second,  and  Henshaw  Brothers,  third. 

Twelve  Bridesmaid,  F.  L.  Moore,  first;  L.  A. 
Noe,  second. 

Twelve  Bride,  L.  A.  Noe,  first;  L.  M.  Noe,  sec- 
ond. 

Six  Bridesmaid,  R.  Vince,  second;  no  first 
awarded. 

Six  Bride,  R.  Vince,  second;  no  first  awarded. 

Six  American  Beanty,  special  prize  offered  by 
Stumpp <fe  Walters.  Wm. Duokham,first. 

Six  Teas,  any  variety,  prize,  same  donors,  Wm. 
Duckham,  first;  R.  Vince,  second. 

CABNATION8. 

Best  25  blooms,  any  variety,  special  prizes 
offered  by  B.  A  J.  Farquhar  &  Cjmpany,  Wm. 
Duckham,  first;  J.  Fraser,  second. 

Three  varieties,  12  flowers  each,  J.  Heeremans, 
first;  J.  Fraser,  second. 

VIOLSTS. 

Bunch,  100  fiowers,  double  blue.  J.  Fraser,  first; 
J.  Heeremans.  second. 

Bunch,  100  fiowers,  single,  Peter  Duff,  first;  W. 
H.  Thomas,  second. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


CULTURAL  ROSE  NOTES  FOR  WINTER. 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  the 
shortest  days  of  winter,  the  greatest  care 
shotald  be  exercised  not  to  OYerwater  the 
roses.  Bxperience  has  tanght  us  that 
just  after  a  hearj  crop  has  ^n  cat  from 
a  bench  or  house  of  roses,  root  action  is 
much  stronger  if  the  beds  are  kept  on  the 
dry  side  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
without  an  active  root  action  a  healthy 
growth  is  impossible.  Do  not  overdo 
the  matter  and  let  the  beds  get  dust  dry, 
for  the  results  of  this  extreme  are  more 
disastrous  than  the  other.  Endeavor  to 
keep  them  in  a  mellow  condition.  We 
tfiJke  advantage  of  every  bright  morning 
to  give  the  plants  a  good  syringing,  for 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we 
shall  have  many  dark  and  wet  days  and 
it  will  not  be  practical  to  have  much 
moisture  around  the  roses. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  successful  rose  grower  at  this  time  of 
year  is  to  carefully  attend  to  the  ventila- 
tion. Do  not  let  the  houses  run  up  to 
80^  and  then  of  a  sudden  run  the  venti- 
lators dear  up.  If  a  big  crop  is  expected 
from  this  kind  of  treatment,  it  may  be 
realised,  but  instead  of  a  crop  of  cut 
flowers  it  will  be  a  crop  of  mildew,  red 
spider  and  blackspot.  We  run  otir  Bride, 
Bridesmaid  and  Golden  Gate  houses  55^ 
or  66^  at  night  with  a  rise  of  about  6^ 
during  the  day,  and  as  soon  as  the  ther- 
mometer indicates  62^  to  65^  we  raise 
the  ventilators  just  a  few  inches,  and,  as 
the  sun  gets  stronger,  raise  the  sash  a 
little  higher  but  never  high  enough  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  house.  The 
same  care  is  exercised  during  the  after- 
noon in  reducing  the  air. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  for  this 
issue,  I  wish  to  mention  the  importance 
of  disbudding.  I  can  well  remember 
when  we  never  thought  of  disbudding 
roses,  but  now  it  i^  almost  as  essentiid 
as  it  is  to  disbud  carnations,  for  the  best 
and  finest  stock  is  what  is  wanted  even 
in  our  small  country  towns.  I  have 
always  found  that  the  public  is  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  a  first-class  article, 
and  we  should  make  every  efiort  to  pro- 
duce the  very  best.  We  go  over  our 
roses  about  once  a  week  and  pull  off  all 
the  side  shoots  while  they  are  young  and 
sappy.  If  left  till  they  become  well 
established  and  tough,  it  will  not  only 
take  longer  to  do  the  work,  but  tlie 
result  will  be  a  failure  for  the  object  is  to 
throw  all  the  strength  of  these  side  shoots 
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into  tbe  central  bad  which  it  impotsible 
after  the  tide  thoott  hare  akeaoj  taken 
their  thare.  I  beliere  that  Chatenay 
reqoiret  more  attention  in  thit  retpect 
than  any  other  YarietT  we  now  force. 
Thit  tpiendid  varietj  hat  come  to  the 
front  to  ttay  and  will  well  repay  any 
extra  attention  given  it. 

Probably  oyer  nine-tentht  of  the 
rote  growert  in  the  country  know 
that  their  plantt  thonld  be  treated  in 
the  aboye  manner,  but  many  get  care- 
ktt  in  their  work.  In  onr  bntinett  it  it 
not  what  a  man  knowt,  bat  what  he 
does,  that  prodncet  retaltt.  One  of  the 
bett  growert  I  haye  eyer  had  wat  a  man 
who  had  neyer  teen  the  intide  of  a  green- 
hoate  until  he  ttarted  to  work  here,  bat 
in  three  montht*  time  he  wat  a  good, 
cartfnl  man  with  the  bote  and  comd  be 
trotted  to  water  almott  anything  on  the 
place.  He  would  neyer  pick  up  the  hose 
to  water  until  he  had  firtt  examined  the 
bedt.  He  would  watch  the  thermometer 
and  keep  the  yentilatort  at  the  right 
height  to  allow  the  proper  amount  of 
air.  He  could  be  trusted  to  do  thit 
according  to  instructiont,  tomething 
hard  to  tay  of  many  know-it-all  men. 
W.  W.  Couss. 

The  Vegetable  Oarden. 


IfOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  market  gardener  at  thit  season  is 
an  extremely  bu^  person,  for,  besidet  the 
care  of  hit  glatt,  ne  tupplementt  hit  busi- 
oett  with  many  cropt  grown  outdoort, 
which  at  thit  teaton  demand  tpecial 
attention.  It  it  a  pleature  to  tee  the 
enterprite  and  progretsiyenett  of  the  tuc- 
cettfol  market  gardener,  for,  betidet  mar- 
keting and  atoring  thete  outdoor  cropt, 
hithoutet  mutt  be  efiBcientlj  managed, 
now  the  dullett  teaton  it  here. 

LSTTUCB. — ^The  firtt  crop  in  many  in- 
stancea  it  being  marketed,  and  prepara- 
tiont  forthwith  are  being  made  fortrant- 
planting  the  young  plantt.  Two  inchet 
of  well  rotted  manure  will  be  Incor- 
porated before  doing  to.  In  teyeral 
mttancet  which  we  haye  noted  little  if 
any  lost  has  occurred  from  diteatet  of  a 
fiingout  nature  or  wilt;  but  the  tecond 
planting,  owing  to  the  dull  teaton  of  the 
year,  will  be  more  tutceptible  unlett  pre- 
cantionary  meaturet  in  watering  and 
regulating  tbe  heat  are  well  contidered. 
We  haye  preyioutly  obteryed  that  a  lif  ht 
tandy  ton,  and  jret  with  good  contitt- 
ency,  it  more  easily  handled  at  regardt 
watering,  at  it  allowt  the  water  to  patt 
down  readily  and  inducet  the  roott  to  go 
deeper  in  quett  of  it.  Such  toil,  draining 
all  turf  ace  water  from  among  the  plantt, 
is  a  great  aid  to  tuccett. 

Gardeners  baye  learned  that  preyiout 
to  a  good  watering  their  plants  thould 
haye  reached  a  certain  ttage  of  drynest, 
contidering  it  one  of  the  bett  aidt  in 
keeping  their  plantt  healthy.  The  lettuce 
ffrower  mutt  not  only  recognize  these 
nictt,  but  the  application  of  the  proper 
amount  of  water  will  be  controlled  by 
the  porotity  of  the  toil,  to  that  when  the 
operation  it  oyer  no  turface  water 
remaint,  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to 
become  yictimt  of  wilt  or  dropsy,  aHfit  it 
called,  and  kindred  troublet.  Forobyiout 
reatont  a  period  of  sunny  weather  thould 
be  choten  for  watering  and  an  abundance 
of  freth  air  admitted  eyery  fair  day.  The 
right  temperature  thould  be  40^,  with  a 
rite  to  60^  on  fair  dayt.  It  may  be  well 
to  remark  that  the  lettuce  mutt  be  kept 
abtolutely  free  from  aphit;  a  lumigation 
each  week  thonld  neyer  be  omittedT 


CHICAGO   CARNATION    COMPANY'S    CARNATION    PIANCBB. 
(Awarded  first  prize  for  best  fifty  of  any  variety  at  World's  Fair  exhibition.) 


Thit  hat  been  a  good  teaton  for  lettuce 
in  the  cold  frame.  It  would  teem  worth 
while  to  practice  thit  method  each  year, 
at  the  labor  inyolyed  it  trifling. 

ToiiATOBS.— An^  eyidence  of  fungout 
attack  mutt  receiye  prompt  attention. 
Bordeaux  mixture  it  inyaluable  for  tuch 
purpotet,  and  the  market  gardener  findt 
many  utet  for  it  during  the  teaton.  The 
ai)plication  of  cow  manure  water  at  a 
ttimulant  to  thote  plantt  in  bearing  or 
with  fruit  tet  it  tale  and  reliable  and 
should  be  applied  at  leatt  once  a  week. 
The  opportunity  still  remains  to  tecure  a 
crop  of  tomatoet  in  early  spring.  We 
haye  found  this  a  propitiout  time  for 
towing  tomatoet,  benching  them  early  in 
January.  By  the  time  they  flower  the 
tun  will  be  ttrong,  and  with  the  length- 
ening dayt  a  good  and  tatisfactory  crop 
is  atsured. 

Rhubarb.— The  demand  for  rhubarb  it 
increating  yearly,  and  market  gardenert 
in  the  neighborhood  of  good  markett  are 
profiting  thereby.  There  is  no  reason 
why  thit  demand  thould  not  obtain  in 
eyenr  locality,  howeyer  remote.  There  it 
profit  in  growing  rhubarb  when  the 
plantt  are  raited  at  home,  and  many  haye 


to  tyttemiied  the  growing  of  the  crop 
that  the  necettary  tupply  of  roott  it 
are  alwayt  forthcoming.  Now  it  the  time 
to  plow  out  the  roott  and  ttore  them 
where  thejr  may  become  frozen  and  ttill 
be  conyenient  to  get  at.  Acoyering  of 
ttraw  material  to  preyent  the  ill  efiectt 
of  freezing  and  thawing  it  necettary  when 
placed  outdoort. 

Asparagus.— The  roott  thould  now  be 
dug  where  forcing  it  practiced.  There  it 
no  doubt  the  damage  tuttained  to  the 
roott  in  this  operation  it  detrimental 
to  good  tuccett.  The  ^ater  the  care, 
therefore,  the  better  ultimate  retultt.  At 
with  rhubarb,  a  freezing  it  necettary. 

Thb  Cold  Grapbry.— Considering  the 
little  care  required  and  the  good  retumt 
from  a  cold  grapery  it  teemt  remarkable 
that  more  of  the  foreign  grapet  are  not 
grown  by  market  gardenert.  A  houte  of 
Black  Hamburgh  has,  in  our  experience, 
been  profitable.  By  using  a  small  house 
one  would  soon  determine  If  the  trade 
would  warrant  further  increase.  This  it 
the  season  when  the  yines  should  be  low- 
ered from  the  roof  and  the  borders  pro- 
tected with  a  good  coyering  of  long 
manure.  Francis  Canning. 
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SOCIETY  OF  HORTICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Societj  for  Horttcnltiira]  Science 
will  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  connection 
with  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  convocation  week. 
The  seMioni  of  the  societj  will  probablj 
be  held  December  27  and  28,  bttt  an- 
nouncement of  the  exact  dates  will  be 
made  later.  The  arrangements  of  the 
American  Association  allow  the  members 
ofthe  affiliated  societies  thepriyilege  of 
reduced  railway  rates.  Tickets  are  good 
from  December  26  to  January  2.  Thej 
maj  be  purchased  as  early  as  December 
22,  and  may  be  used  as  late  as  Jan- 
uary 6. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  SHOW.   ^ 


OAB:>Eiinra  U  gotten  up  for  iti  readers  and  in 
vbeir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
malce  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 

your  case,  pjeaw  write  and  tell  us  Tvhat  you  want.  ^   paid    attendance    of    over    31.000 

h  sourdeslretohelpyou.                 ^  ,    ,    ,  adults,  with  more  than  5,000  children. 

Ask  aht  QuBsnoirs  vou  please  about  planta,  r"  .  "'  21.„^«  41,-  ZJ^u  ^r  Vul  .u!!-;  :I - 

flowers,   fruits,  vegeubles   or  other  pra  Ucal  best  expresses  the  result  of  the  show  in  a 

gardening  matters.     We  will  take  pleasure  in  broad  way.    Thinking  men  know  what 

answering  them.  an  influence  for  our  art  is  carried  abroad 

Sbhd  US  Nona  of  your  experience  in  gardening  u^  ^h«.f  number  of  visitors     Those  who 

in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thp.t  others  "^  ^~  2?  i  •    u     ^*"'^™'    ,.*  °?r\  ^"^ 

may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  were  at  tbe  lair  know  what  live  interest 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  was  awakened  in  the  city,  and  on  the 

SsnD  us  Photogbaphs  ob  Skstobbs  of  vour  grounds  by  the  freehanded  exploitation 

rho'Sic^iS'iSr/M^^^^^  fnthe  public  press.    This  interest  showed 

Sem  engnlved  for  (GfABDBHiHo.  itself  on  every  day  of  fair  weather  condi- 

tions.    The  press  agencies  who  carry  live 

news  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 

CONTKNTS.  wired  the  fact  of  the  show  to  every  city 

Crotons  (illus.) 81  from   Maine  to    Oregon,   as    dippings 

Uorticnitoral  societies 89  verify.    Does  this  not  stimulate  our  trade 

'^VlrMKuinHflJf  n^lIlJli;;;;-N  v n  everywhere?     The  broad  purpose  of  the 

ZSKblSSS:tlnd"2S^iis*^;.  ;:^  show  has  then  been  attaint,  namely 

—Exhibition  at  Toronto 84  publicity  through  the  press.    Howabout 

??*SSl?h?iSi^***'®°'  ^'^ M  the  narrower  side?   Thecash  prizeshave 

-<5i!uSkl  rose  ioti'fOT  WlBtir.':.'.-*."'.:;;;  :;;.M  been  competed  for  by  grand  entries  and 

Tbe  vegeuble  garden 87  the  liberal   prrmiums   won  and  will  be 

5:Si^«?HjaSit*i«i8cieB;; £  P"<^-    '^^^  Worid's  Fair  awards  have 

TlSkJwn^fSSsXnU^^^  teen  recommended  and  will  be  announced. 

Primula  veris  for  forcing ...88*  The  Shaw  medals  and  prises  have  been 

?^i'JiL''«'p5S'i!j£nfilSi*; S  awarded  as  earned.    Finally  it  hasbeen 

N!!tS?fS>m^B™S?  ..^^^^^^^^  demonstrated  that  floriculture  and  hor- 

The  gardeners*  ciBb 80  ticulture  can  get  all  their  deserved  pub- 

■iJ!?«'L'!^„?h'^^^^^                       M  l«city.  all  their  deserved  ^recognition,  all 

ZNofi?o7&s?S^.°.^!"!.!^!^^^  thei?    worthy    attention   of  the  people 

—Massachusetts  Horticnltural  8eoiety 80  and  of  the  powers  that  be  if  only  those 

oSof"th?.to52J^a?^'"*"** 91  ^^^  represent  these  arts  wiU  take  hold 

Chrysanthemum  fik)o^etyofAmiri<i*/.^  ;;.*.';:.'.*«  and  demand  recognition  and  show  that 
they  deserve  it.    Littleif  any  of  our  pro- 
ducts are  necessities.     The  public  are 

Saxifrage  SARMERTOSAVAWBOATA  IS  a  ^      „  ^^i     because  their  attention  is 

very  attractive  plant  of  recent  introduc-  dirwted  to  the  flowers,  therefore  good 

tion.  advertising  is  especially  valuable.    And 

DRACiENA  TEBMiNAZJS,  as  Julius  Rochrs  through  such  public  exhibitions  reading 

grows  it,  is  the  best  holiday  novelty,  the  matter  is  provided  which  could  not  be 

coloring  of  the  plants  being  unparaUeled.  purehased  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

**         T^^TTx         r          ir/^11.  dollars,  and  a  broad  uplift  is  given  to  the 

Prof.  W.  N.Hdtt.  formerly  of  Guelph,  craft  every  where.    For  the  future  let  us 

Ont.,  IS  now  horticultunst  at  the  Mary-  resolve  to  let  no  opportunity  pass  which 

UuDd  experiment  station.  College  Park,  ^^^  ^he  art  of  floriculture  into  the 

^°*  foreground  of  the  willing  public's  atten- 

Wbli«B8LET,   the    new  production  of  tion. 
that    veteran  rose  grower,    Alexander 
Montgomery,    will    be    watched    with 
interest. 


PRIAULA  VERIS  FOR  FORCING. 


Canna  roots  have  ripened  remarkably 
this  year;  the  long  season  permitted* 
them  to  ripen  naturally  and  the  fibrous 
rooU  stopped  growing;  they  should 
winter  wdl. 

Drachma  tbrminaub  planted  out  in 
benches  will  color  better  than  when 
wholly  grown  in  pots,  the  plants  to  be 
potted  when  the  coloring  is  well  devel- 
oped and  plunged  in  spent  hops  or  other 
material  wording  similar  bottom  heat. 

"If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask 
for  it."  If  a  strong  and  representative 
delegation  had  early  demanded  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  rightful 
horticultural  representation  \n  special 
and  other  premiums,  perhaps  results 
would  have  been  different. 


Bd.  Gardening:—  Please  let  me  know 
when  is  the  best  time  to  lift  and  divide 
Primula  veris  superba,  as  I  wish  to  buy 
and  force  some  this  season.  I  have  some 
that  were  planted  out  in  May.  1903,  with 
doxens  of  young  shoots.  Would  it  be 
better  just  to  break  off  the  big  shoots 
with  two  or  more  small  shoots  and  pot 
in  4- inch  pots,  or  cut  off  the  small  ones 
and  pot  in  2V^-inchpots.  leaving  only  one 
big  shoot  for  the  4-inch  pot?  Would  a 
violet  house  temperature  do  forioreing 
them?  Shotild  they  be  frozen  before  forc- 
ing? F.  M. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  "F.  M."  to  buy 
and  force  this  class  ot  primulas  for  the 
flowers  they  will  produce  it  is  better  to 
plant  the  clumps  as  received  undisturbed 
without  dividing.  After  they  have  done 
flowering  is  the  best  time  to  divide  the 


plants,  which  shoold  be  done  carefuOy. 
All  roots  possible  should  be  saved.  Tlwre 
is  nothing  gained,  I  believe,  bv  diviffiag 
into  too  small  plants.  This  dass  <A 
primula  will  flourish  in  a  tempera- 
ture higher  by  a  few  degrees  than  is 
recommended  for  violets,  say  60^  at  night. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  plants 
frosen.  I  would  very  much  prefer  that 
the  plants  were  not  frozen.  The  first 
frost  whk:h  kills  coleus  and  other  like 
tender  plants  would  not  hurt  the  primula 
veris  at  alL  When  dividing  the  plants 
they  should  be  potted  into  as  small  a  pot 
consistent  with  the  well  being  of  the 
plant.  Red  spider  sometimes  bothers  this 
class  of  primula  when  growing  tmder 
riass.  A  well  directed  force  of  water 
Irom  the  hose  under  the  leaves  is  the  best 
remedy  to  dislodge  this  terrible  little  pest. 
Merely  sprinkling  theplants  will  not  keep 
down  spider,  though  that  idea  has  been 
handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  such  an  erroneous 
idea  is  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion of  gardeners  to  another.  I  have 
dipped  the  plants  for  red  spider  in  a  solu- 
tion of  stdpno- tobacco  soap  with  benefi- 
cial results.  £.  L. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

W.  J.  Lawrence,  Toronto,  Ont.,  sub- 
mits for  registration  Chrysanthemum 
Bfflinton;  sport  from  Timothy  Baton: 
cmor,  lemon;  has  all  the  other  qualities 
of  the  parent  flower;  large  flower,  center 
well  fined. 

Alexander  Klokner,  Wauwatosa,  Wis , 
submits  for  registration  seedling  chrfs- 
anthemum,  Mrs.  A.  Klokner,  color  pmk 
in  the  way  of  Vi viand  MoreL 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  CARNAHON  SOCIETT. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PLANT   REGISTRATION. 

Kingston  Pet,  re^tered  by  Valentine 
Bargevin*s  Sons,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  A  pink 
sport  of  Bnchantress,  a  very  rich,  pleas- 
ing shade  of  pure  pink  with  the  size  and 
stem  of  Bnchantress  and  the  general 
habit  of  that  variety. 

Premium  lists  for  the  Chicago  show 
can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  secretaty. 
This  meeting  well  beheld  January  28  and 
29, 1906  and  will  be  the  place  to  show 
all  new  carnations  as  well  as  the  good 
ones  of  the  older  varieties.  There  were 
some  30.000  flowers  shown  in  Detroit; 
there  will  be  room  for  more  than  that  in 
Chicago. 

Albert  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 


NOTES  FROM  EUROPE. 

Mayor  F.  F.  Smith,  of  Rochester,  Bng.. 
has  the  matter  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dean  Hole  in  charge.  r 

Alex.  Dean  and  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  November  4.  Mr.  Dean 
18  a  well  known  writer  on  British  horti- 
culture. 

Armand  De  Meulenaere,  the  well  known 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and 
Botittoical  Society  of  Belgium,  died  at 
Ghent  recently. 


Jopu.s,  Mo.— Attacks  on  the  use  ot 
collar- budded  apple  trees  are  answered 
in  a  letter  by  G.  W.  Smith  to  the  Daily 
Globe  of  this  dtj.  Mr.  Smith  cites 
prominent  authorities  in  support  of  the 
collar-budded  trees. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleased  at  all  times  to  receive  brief 
Botes  of  general  interest  oa  practical  cultural 
matters  from  gardeners  for  use  in  this  depart- 
ment. Notes  of  the  moyements  of  sardeners, 
changes  of  address  etc..  are  also  desirable. 


JOHN  T.  STINSON. 


John  T.  Stinsoo,  snperiDtendcnt  of 
pomoloi^j  in  the  department  of  horti- 
culture, St  Louis  World's  Pair,  and 
statistician  of  the  American  Apple  Grow- 
ers' Congress,  was  raised  on  a  farm  in 
western  Iowa  and  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  Agrictdtura]  College  in  1890.  He 
began  work  as  horticulturist  in  the 
Ariansas  Agrictdtural  Experiment  sta- 
tion at  FayetteTille,  Ark.,  in  December, 
1891,  and  later  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  horticulture  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  in  addition  to  the 
station  work.  On  February  10,  1900, 
be  resigned  that  position  to  take  the 
position  of  director  of  the  Missouri  State 
Pmit  Experiment  station  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo.,  which  position  he  held  for 
three  years  when  he  resigned  to  accept 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  pomol- 
ogy in  the  department  of  horticulture  at 
the  World's  Fair. 


MONMOUTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOQETT. 
At  the  Monmouth  County  Horticutural 
Society's  meeting  Novemoer  18,  all  the 
prize  money  was  ordered  paid,  and  there 
was  a  surplus  of  more  than  $100  from 
the  receipto  of  the  show.  The  discussion 
of  theerening  was  '*San  Jose  Scale."  Mr. 
Hale  stated  that  he  tried  soda,  salt  and 
sulphur,  also  caustic  soda  and  paris 
green  without  any  effect.  Others  stated 
that  the  lime,  salt  and  stdphur  applica- 
tion damaged  the  trees  and  did  not  kill 
the  scale  on  apple  and  pear  trees.  Mr. 
Turner  said  thathesprajed  his  pear  trees 
in  pots  with  the  latter  solution  and  there 
was  no  scale  left.  Mr.  Hale  sprajred  his 
trees  with  cmde  oil  (insecticide  oil)  and 
his  trees  are  clean  now.  But  the  mem- 
bers came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
orchard  can  be  kept  clean  while  the  next 
orchard  is  neglected,  and  that  the  matter 
of  compulsory  spraying  should  be  agi- 
tated. At  our  next  meeting.  December  2, 
the  discussion  will  be  **Rose  Culture 
under  Glass."  B. 


NOTES  OF  BOSTON. 
The  Boston  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Club  held  its  annual  meeting  November 
22.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  James  Wheeler, 
Brookline,  president;  Marcellus  Patten, 
Tewkshnxy,  vice-president;  W.  N.  Craig, 
North  Baston,  secretary;  Edward  Hatch, 
Boston,  treasurer;  Samuel  Goddard,  Pra- 
mingham,  J.  A.  Pettigrew,  Boston,  P. 
Welch,  Boston,  and  Harry  Wilde,  Brook- 
line,  members  of  the  executive  board. 
Mr.  Whcckr  is  well  known  to  all  people 
interested  in  horticulture  in  this  vicinity, 
and  has  always  taken  a  leading  part  in 
various  exhilntions.  He  was  recently 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Chrysanthe-' 
mum  Sodety  of  America.  About  fifty  of 
the  membm  were  present  and  listened 
to  very  entertaining  informal  talks  by 
Robert  Marshall  on  the  exhibition  at 
New  York,  and  by  Robert  Cameron  on 
horticulture,  in  the  city  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Mr.  Farquhar  reported  a  balance 
of  $250  in  the  nands  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee,  and  William  Nicholson 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  club  to  visit 
his  place  in  Pramingham  some  time  dur- 
ing December. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  society  was  held 
Saturday,  November  19,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  vear  were 
elected:  Arthur  P.  Estabrook,  Boston, 
president;  Robert  T.Jackson,  Cambridge, 
vice-president  for  two  years;  Charles  E. 
Richardson,  Brookline,  treasurer,  re- 
elected; William  P.  Rich,  Chelsea,  secre- 
tary, re-elected;  Arthur  D.  Hill,  Boston, 
trustee  for  two  years;  Geoi^ge  P.  Pabyan, 
Brookline,  Warren  Fenno,  Revere,  J. 
Woodward  Manning,  Reading,  and  John 
A.  Pettigrew,  Jamaica  Plain,  trustees  for 
threevears;  Obadiah  B.  Hadwen,  Worces- 
ter, Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  Wellesley,  John 
Lawrence,  Groton,  Henjj  P.  Walcott, 
Cambridge,  and  James  Wheeler,  Brook- 
line, for  the  nominating  committee. 
President  Estabrook  has  Men  a  member 
of  the  society  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  vari- 


John  T.  Stinson. 
Supt  of  Pomology,  World's  Fair. 

ous  exhibitions  where  he  has  won  many 
prizes,  his  specialty  being  principally 
ffreenhouse  plants.  His  extensive  green- 
houses are  located  at  Swampscott,  where 
he  makes  his  summer  home.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, the  newly-elected  vice-president,  is  a 
Erofessor  of  palaeontology  at  Harvard 
niversity,  and  is  greatly  interested  in 
practical  horticulture.  Mr.  Jackson's 
specialty  has  been  hardy  plants  and 
peonies  and  he  is  about  to  publish  an 
article  on  "Peony  Culture*'  and  another 
on  "John  Richardson  and  his  Garden." 
At  this  meeting  the  annual  appropriation, 
for  prizes  and  gratuities  for  the  coming 
yecu"  were  made,  amounting  to  $6,506. 
An  amendment  to  the  by-laws  was 
adopted,  providing  that  it  shall  not  now 
be  necessary  to  make  two  nominations 
for  each  office,  as  has  been  the  rule  in  the 
past.  The  society  also  recommended 
that  the  treasurer  and  secretary  be 
elected  by  the  board  of  trustees.  This 
will  have  to  go  before  the  legislature  for 
approval  at  next  year's  session.  On  the 
first  Saturday  of  Januarv  next  the 
inaujB[ural  meeting  wul  be  held,  when  the 
president  will  make  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress and  all  committees  will  render 
reports. 

The    Garden    committee    visited  last 
week  the  greenhouses  of  the  estate  of 


Joseph  H.  White,  of  Brookline.  The- 
visitmg  party  consisted  of  Charles  W. 
Parker,  Oakes  Ames,  Arthur  H.  Pewkes 
and  Patrick  Norton.  They  inspected  a 
house  of  palms  and  foliage  plants  and  a* 
house  of  roses,  both  of  which  had  been 
entered  for  the  society's  prizes.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  first  named  house  was 
a  specimen  of  the  ceriman  (Monstera 
delidosa),  a  climbing  plant  which  pro- 
duces a  fruit  similar  to  the  banana  but 
with  a  flavor  like  the  pineapple.  The 
rose  house  contained  principally  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  Wootton  and  Liberty  varie- 
ties. The  s;rounds  as  a  whole  showed 
evidence  of  the  superior  cultivation  of 
the  head  gardener,  James  Wheeler. 

The  committee  of  schools'  and  chil- 
dren's home  gardens  held  a  meeting  the 
past  week  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
prizes  for  the  best  exhibition  by  the  lower 
grade  schools  of  gardens  which  were 
made  and  cultivated  by  the  school  chil- 
dred  and  also  for  awarding  prizes  to 
individual  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  who  had  cultivated  the  best  home 
garden.  The  first  prize  of  $15  was 
awarded  to  the  grammar  school  at  Pair- 
haven,  Mass.,  and  the  second  prize  of 
$12  to  the  Groton  children's  garden,  at 
Groton,  Mass.  This  enterprise  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Groton  Village  Improve- 
ment Society,  which  had  three  gardens 
with  over  100  children  working  in  each 

garden.  This  is  the  first  year  that  prizes 
ave  been  offered  to  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  for  home  gkrdens,  but  there 
were  a  number  of  entries.  In  this  con- 
test the  children  must  do  the  entire  labor 
required,  even  to  spading  up  the  lot  of 
ground.  The  first  prize  of  $5  was  given 
to  Henry  L.  Brown,  of  Ayer,  Mass.;  the 
second  prize  of  $3  to  William  Patterson, 
of  Groton,  and  the  third  prize  to  John 
Mullen,  of  Ayer,  Mass. 

The  exhibition  of  children's  herbariums 
will  occur  this  week  in  the  lecture  hall 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  25 
and  26.  A  Icu'ge  number  of  entries  have 
been  received,  and  this  exhibition  is  sure 
to  attract  general  attention. 

H.  P.  S. 


COIfFBRENCB  OF  HORTICULTURISTS. 

Following  are  more  of  the  letters  read 
before  the  conference  of  horticulturists  at 
the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Novem- 
ber 10.  The  conclusion  of  the  conference 
matters  will  follow  in  another  issue. 

BY  WILHBLM  MCLLBR. 

Extracts  from  the  letter  from  Wilhelm 
Miller,  editor  of  Country  Lrife,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.: 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show 
the  methods  by  which  two  great  horti- 
cultural enterprises  have  been  able  to 
make  every  doucu- do  the  work  of  three 
dollars  and  to  show  that  this  method 
has  a  practical  and  personal  application 
to  all  of  us,  for  horticulture  appeals 
directly  to  a  man's  heart  (since  his  gar- 
den is  his  outdoor  living  room,  and  if  he 
is  any  kind  of  a  man  at  all  he  takes  some 
pride  in  his  home  life),  and  therefore  the 
best  thing  a  man  can  do  with  his  garden, 
or  his  interest  in  horticulture,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  to  put  it  into  such  shape 
that  he  may  enjoy  it  to  the  most  while 
he  lives  and  humanity  after  him.  In 
other  words,  every  man,  rich  or  poor, 
can  do  something  for  science  and  for  him- 
self at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  most  fruithil  gifts  that  was 
ever  made  to  humanity  was  that  which 
resulted  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the 
best  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  United  States.  Although  the 
arboretum  is  of  immense  practical  value 
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to  horticnltiuie,  the  chances  are  that  the 
•tory  of  ita  foundation  !■  unfamiliar  to 
the  miyoritT  ot  this  andienoe,  even  to 
those  who  have  had  the  pleaiare  of  a 
Tisit  to  the  arboretnm.  James  Arnold 
was  not  particitlarly  interested  in  trees 
and  shmbs,  he  did  not  ieaye  the  monej 
for  that  specific  mirpose,  and  his  tpXt  was 
rather  small.  He  was  a  New  England 
merchant  who  retired  at  fifty,  enjoyed  a 
good  garden,  and  had  confidence  m  the 
fudgment  of  his  friend,  George  B.  Bmer- 
son,  author  of  the  well  known  report  on 
the  forest  trees  of  Massachusetts.  Doubt- 
less, acting  on  Mr.  Emerson's  suggestion, 
he  left  the  money  for  the  improTcment  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture,  purposely 
stating  the  object  in  the  vaguest  possible 
manner,  so  that  the  trustees  could  put 
the  money  into  whatever  promised  the 
biggest  returns  to  humanity. 

It  happened  that  they  put  the  money 
into  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs.  It 
happened  that  they  were  fortunate  to 
secure  as  director  a  wealthy  man  who 
not  only  gave  them  the  best  collection  of 
books  on  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  world, 
but  better  still  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
service  of  science  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  efiectiveness  as  Lawesand 
Gilbert  or  Charles  Darwin.  In  fact,  it 
was  this  director,'  Professor  Sargent, 
who  made  the  notable  bargain  with 
Harvard  University  and  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, which  has  magnified  the  original 
gift  of  James  Arnold  to  an  effecti  Tenets 
tar  beyond  his  dreams,  so  that  his  service 
to  humanity  becomea  comparable  to 
that  of  two  colonial  miniatera  who  gave 
what  they  could  apare,  via.,  ElihuYale 
and  John  Harvard. 

Now  for  aome  of  the  fruita  of  thia  piece 
of  financial  engineering  which  it  took 
five  yeara  to  pertect:  Pirat,  the  Silva  of 
North  America,  probably  the  moat  aplen- 
did  adentific  book  of  any  kind  that  haa 
been  produced  in  the  weatemhemiaphere, 
certainly  the  beat  work  ever  publiahed 
that  dMcribea  the  treea  and  ahruba  of 
any  country.  Second,  Garden  and  Por- 
eat,  the  beat  horticultural  periodical  we 
have  ever  had.  Third,  the  Jeaaup  collec- 
tion of  the  treea  of  North  America,  now 
Sreaerved  in  the  American  Muaeum  of 
[atural  Hiatory  at  New  York,  a  collec- 
tion which  ia  aU  a  tree- lover,  horticultur- 
iat,  botaniat,  forester,  lumberman  or 
woodworker  could  wish  for.    Pourth, 


its  census  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  had' much  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  a  national  forest  reserve 
that  now  amounts  to  sixty-two  million 
acres  of  timberland.  Pifth,  its  work  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
first  state  reserve,  that  of  New  York. 
Sixth,  its  part  in  the  rescue  of  Niagara 
Palls  and  the  creation  of  a  great  park 
there.  Seventh,  its  contribution  to  land- 
scape gardening,  since  it  has  shown  that 
a  botanical  garden  maj  be  made  pri- 
marily a  beautiful  park,  instead  of  a  mere 
outdoor  museum.  Eighth,  its  educa- 
tional value  to  the  general  public,  to  col- 
lege students,  and  to  nurserymen  and 
to  nurserymen  and  gardeners.  Lastly, 
its  direct  practical  services  to  horticul- 
ture in  testing  the  hardiness  acd  orna- 
mental value  of  new  and  rare  trees  and 
shrubs.  All  this  is  a  great  deal  to  grow 
out  of  a  gift  of  about  $10,000  in  1868, 
bat  a  wise  gift  often  grows  that  way. 
An  acorn  makes  a  smaD  start,  but  it  has 
big  possibilities.  Every  small  city  and 
every  county  needs  some  sort  of  improve- 
ment or  horticultural  society.  The  coun- 
try is  now  crying  for  a  set  of  decently 
trained  gardeners,  and  the  only  way  to 
get  them  is  to  start  agricultural  high 
schools.  We  must  find  better  ways  of 
fighting  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  gipsy 
moth  and  the  brown- tail  moth.  Wash- 
ington ought  to  have  a  national  museum 
and  horticulture  should  be  properly  rep- 
resented in  it.  Despite  our  enormous 
superioritv  in  numbers  and  weiUth  we 
are  far  behind  England  in  horticultural 
periodicals  and  other  publications.  It  is 
a  disgrace  that  we  have  no  American 
Horticultural  Socie^  with  a  permanent 
home,  a  permanent  library  and  a  perma- 
nent secretcu'y. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  big  things  that 
are  to  be  done,  and  of  the  small  there  are 
enough  to  keep  us  all  busy.  Rich  or 
poor  we  can  all  help  some  wav  in  the 
management  of  small  parks,  school  gar- 
dens or  the  cultivation  of  vacant  lots. 
It  is  clearly  reco^ized  that  a  man  who 
makes  a  fortune  m  a  gjiven  city  ought  to 
do  something  for  horticulture.  Let  each 
of  us  do  what  we  can  for  humanity  by 
investing  what  he  can  spare  in  hortictil- 
ture  and  whatever  we  do  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  make  the  best  possible  bargain 
and  get  the  people  to  put  up  two  doUars 
for  every  one  we  can  spare. 


A  VIBW   IN   THB  8HAW   BOTANIC   QAROSN,   8T.   L0UI8,  MO. 


BT  LUTHBR  BURBANK,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  Luther  Bur- 
bank  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
object  of^the  meeting  and  referring  to 
certain  pajges  of  his  essay  on  '*Punda- 
mental  rrinciples  of  Plant  Breeding,'* 
from  which  we  take  the  following 
extracts: 

'The  vast  possibilities  of  plant^breeding 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  would  not 
be  difiBcult  for  one  man  to  breed  a  new 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  rice  which 
would  produce  one  grain  more  to  each 
head,  or  a  corn  whi<£  would  produce  an 
extra  kernel  to  each  ear,  another  potato 
to  each  plant,  or  an  apple,  plum,  orange 
or  nut  to  each  tree.  What  would  be  the 
result?  In  five  staples  only  in  the  United 
States  alone  the  inexhaustible  forces  of 
nature  would  produce  annuity,  without 
effort  and  without  cost,  6,200,000  extra 
bushels  of  com,  15,000,000  extra  bushels 
of  wheat,  20,000,000  extra  bushels  of 
oats,  1,500,000  extra  bushels  of  barley, 
21,000,000  extra  bushels  of  potatoes. 

*'But  these  vast  possibilities  are  not 
alone  for  one  yecu",  or  for  our  own  time 
or  race,  but  are  beneficent  legades  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  shall 
ever  inhabit  the  earth.  And  who  can 
estimate  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences and  moral  value  of  floweaa-^with 
all  their  graceful  forms  and  bewitching 
shades  and  combinations  of  colors  and 
exquisitely  varied  perfumes?  These  silent 
influences  are  unconsciously  felt  even  by 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  them  con- 
sciously, and  thus  with  better  and  still 
better  fruits,  nuts,  grains  and  flowers 
will  the  earth  be  transformed,  man's 
thoughts  turned  from  the  base,  destruc- 
tive forces  into  the  nobler  productive 
ones  which  will  lift  him  to  higher  planes 
of  action,  toward  that  happy  day  when 
man  shall  ofier  his  brother  man,  not 
bullets  and  bayonets,  but  richer  grains, 
better  fruits  and  fairer  flowers. 

''Cultivation  and  care  may  help  plants 
to  do  better  work  temporarily,  but«  by 
breeding,  plants  mav  be  brought  into 
exisitence  which  will  do  better  work 
always  in  all  places  and  for  all  time. 
Plants  are  to  be  produced  which  will 
perform  their  appointed  work  better, 
quicker,  and  with  the  utmost  precision. 
Science  sees  better  grains,  nuts,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  all  in  new  forms,  siaes, 
colors  and  flavors,  with  more  nutrients 
and  less  waste,  and  with  every  injurious 
and  poisonous  quality  eliminated,  and 
with  power  to  resist  sun,  wind,  rain, 
frost  and  destructive  fungus  and  insect 
pests;  fruits  without  timber  trees,  and 
sugar,  starch,  color  and  perfume  plants. 
Bver^  one  of  these,  and  10,000  more,  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary 
skill  in  plant  breeding." 

BTH    C.IRISH. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  everything 
which  leads  toward  the  advancement  of 
horticultural  interests  and  one  of  the 
questions  which  has  impressed  me  for 
years  has  been  a  more  central'  organiza- 
tion which  will  bring  together  more 
closely  all  of  the  branches  of  horticulture 
as  they  are  represented  today.  We  have 
horticulture  divided  into  floriculture, 
pomology,  gardening  and  landscaping, 
and  there  are  many  organizations  repre- 
seiMsng  these  difierent  branches  without 
any  central  organization,  without  any 
head  which  will  unite  them  together  and 
it  seems  to  me  with  such  a  central  oignn- 
ization,  with  such  ahead,  that  the  weight 
of  all  of  these  organizations  will  be 
greatly  increased.  That  we  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  or  might  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  more,  that  we  might 
have  had  and  should  have  had   at  the 
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World's  Pair  thii  year,  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  profit  bj  this  experience 
mod  begin  now  to  prepare  for  any  future 
work. 

Now  as  to  the  details  of  such  organiza- 
tion, of  such  a  plan,  I  am  not  jnst  pre- 
pared to  offer  any  suggestions.  That  is 
a  matter  which  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  thought  and  I  think  it  could 
be  worked  out.    The  object  of  the  organ- 


so  strong  we  would  not  know  how  it  had 
come  about,  but  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinual growth.  The  horticultural  educa- 
tion would  be  something  of  endless  value. 


OUT  OF  TH£  GING£R  JAR. 
The  spicy  pungence  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum has  so  filled  the  atmosphere  these 
past  few  weeks  that  we  of  the  craft  have 
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ization  would  be  to  bring  more  closely 
together  these  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  so  as  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  least  effort,  that  there 
is  no  waste  of  energy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  whole  fidfd  of  horticulture 
to-day  tlwre  is  too  much  waste  of  energy. 
There  is  not  a  systematic  arrangement, 
but  if  we  had  a  central  head,  a  central 
orgaoixation,  a  central  counsel  by  which 
all  of  the  horticultural  interests  will  be 
classified,  that  there  will  not  be  more 
work  done  in  some  particular  line  and  not 
enough  work  in  another  line,  but  all 
phases  will  be  properly  organized  and  a 
great  deal  more  accomplished.  I  hesitate, 
tor  I  think  sometimes  we  have  already 
too  many  organizations,  that  there  is 
danger  in  starting  more  organizations, 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary 
to  create  any  new  organizations,  but  to 
bring  more  closely  together  those  we  have 
now.  This  may  lead  to  a  permanent 
home,  to  a  permanent  library. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  may  be  ac- 
complished if  all  branches  of  horticulture 
are  brought  together.  I  want  to  empha- 
size a  remark  which  was  made  with  ref- 
erence to  the  work  in  creating  an  interest 
among  the  youn^  generation,  among  the 
fchoolchilaren.  I  might  give  an  experi- 
ence I  had  here  some  years  ago.  An  or- 
ganization in  the  city  undertook  the  dis- 
tribution of  seeds  to  the  children.  They 
got  permission  to  sell  these  seeds  at  a 
nominal  value  through  the  schools  and 
there  was  so  much  interest  created  that 
without  any  special  effort  70,000  seed 
packages  were  distributed  to  the  chilAvn 
of  St  Louis.  That  was  simply  a  begin- 
ning, the  first  effort  that  was  made  in 
that  direction  and  if  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  creating  an  interest  among  the 
young  generation  would  unite  in  carrying 
on  that  work  I  think  that  there  would 
be  a  gradual  and  you  might  say  rapid 
grow3i,  so  that  in  a  few  years  this  inter- 
est might  be  so  centered,  might  become 


hardly  been  able  to  think  of  much  else, 
and  perforce  f  he  obseryers  and  comment- 
ators—to be  faithful  to  their  side  of  the 
campaign— have  been  compelled  to  either 
talk  mums  or  be  mum. 

That  must  be  my  excuse  for  also  doing 
a  small  stunt  on  the  same  theme— chrys- 
antheme,  as  the  frog-eaters  have  it. 
There  has  been  the  usual  display  of  big 
plants  and  big  blooms,  splendid  stock 
well  done  and  worthy  of  every  commen- 
dation— 

"A  very  frood  lonR, 
And  very  well  siing," 


Yet  I  doubt  if  we  have  really  made  any 
advance  on  the  shows  of  ten  years  ago 
either  in  size,  color,  quality  or  culture.  It 
looks  to  meas  if  we  had  reached  our 
limit  with  this  noble  autumn  beauty. 

Take  the  big  plants  in  pots:  They  were 
good,  but  didthey  compare  with  many 
exhibits  of  the  past  ten  years  that  all  of 
us  can  remember  numerous  instances  of? 
I  can  remember  the  glorious  plants  that 
used  to  come  from  the  Drexel  place,  and 
it's  the  same  with  the  big  blooms.  Who 
does  not  remember  the  magnificent  Tim- 
othy Baton  the  year  of  its  advent  ?  And 
so  1  feel  that  in  our  jubilations  OTcr  the 
accomplishments  of  the  present  we  would 
do  well  to  chasten  ourselves  with  an  All 
Hail  to  the  Vemers  and  other  splendid 
boys  of  the  past. 

That  we  have  reached  our  limit  is 
shown  also,  I  think,  in  the  remarkable 
dearth  of  novelties  this  year.  Time  was 
when  it  was  nothing  for  the  committees 
to  haye  eight  or  ten  new  claimants  to 
pass  on  every  Saturday  during  the  sea- 
son.  We  heard  of  but  very  few  this  year. 

But  granting  all  this,  I  would  not  have 
it  inferred  that  because  we  have  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill  f  nd  can  go  no  higher 
we  should  turn  tail  and  hike  for  home. 
By  no  means.  The  glorious  landscape  is 
now  fully  exposed  to  our  view  where  be- 
fore only  partial  but  enchanting  glimpses 
were  giyen.  Why  should  we  not  make 
up  our  minds  to  enjoy  it  while  we  may? 
I  can  honestly  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
revelled  in  the  autumn  feast  of  color  and 
form  and  fragrance  and  enjoyed  it  to  the 
fbll  as  well  as  ever  before,  and  hope  the 
day  may  be  a  long  time  coming  when  we 
will  not  have  the  same  opportunity. 

Glad  to  hear  from  the  St  Louis  reports 
that  they  had  "the  greatest  show  ever 
held*'  down  there.  These  be  strong  words, 
gentlemen.  How  can  you  tell?  Have 
you  seen  them  all  ?  You  remind  me  very 
much  of  Brother  Kift  when  he  tells  the 
stranger  within  our  gates  about 
the  glories  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Hall  — "greatest  building  in 
the  world"  is  about  the  way  his 
story  runs.  Still  have  no  doubt  it 
was  a  good  show,  and  considering  the 
short  time  the  promoters  had  to  get  it 
under  way  and  the  difficulties  they  had 
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to  tnrnioniit,  thev  certatnlj  excite  our 
warmeat  admiration.  Messrs.  Vattghan, 
Rndd,  Hauswirth  and  the  rest  are  won- 
ders when  they  get  started. 

When  was  the  first  real  chrysanthemnm 
show  held  in  America?  I  was  told  the 
other  day  that  Philadelphia  claimed  the 
honor  (1883)  just  twenty-one  years  ago. 
That  Philadelphia  had  a  chrysanthemum 
show  that  ^ear  is  not  doubted,  but  was 
it  the  first  in  this  country?  Who  can  tell  ? 
I  mean  a  real  chrysanthemum  show, 
not  a  few  plants  in  a  general  show,  of 
course. 

I  think  most  people  will  admit  that 
1893  and  1894  were  the  banner  years  of 
the  chrysanthemum  in  America— the  cul- 
minating period  of  its  greatest  glory.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  every  city  and 
hamlet  in  the  country  had  a  show  then, 
and  it  is  probably  safe  also  to  say  that 
no  such  all-around  good  exhibits  have 
been  seen  since.  Man^  who  were  promi- 
nent in  the  temple  oiO  Kiku  San  (Miss 
Chrysanthemum)  in  those  days— men 
like: 

Grove  P.  Rawson, 

B.  H.  Hunt, 

David  Allan, 

Thos.  Cartledge, 

E  G.  Asmus, 

W.  I.  Palmer, 

A.  W.  Bennett 
are  with  us  no  more,  but  we  are  thank- 
ful to  still  have  with  us  such  doughty 
veterans  as : 

Robert  Craig, 

Elmer  D.  and  W.  R.  Smith, 

John  Pettigrew, 

Wm.  K.  Harris, 

James  Dean, 

J  no.  N  May. 

Edwin  Lonsdale, 

E.  G.  Hill. 

Elijah  Wood 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Men  like  these  may  not  be  as  enthusi- 
astic now  as  ten  years  ago,  but  they  are 
still  able  and  willing  to  take  part  in  the 
annual  function  as  the  seasons  roll 
around. 

Speaking  of  Grove  P.  Rawson  reminds 
us  that  horticulture  sufifered  a  great  loss 
in  the  demise  of  that  gifted  man  in  early 
manhood,  and  it  is  onW  when  we  look 
back  on  his  record  of  hard  and  consci- 
entious work  for  tiie  advancement  of  our 
art  that  we  beffin  to  realize  how  great 
our  loss  is.  I  Uiought  of  a  remark  of  his 
the  other  day  while  listening  to  a  furi- 
ous exhibitor  who  was  particularly  sore 
at  some  supposed  sin  of  omission  or  com- 
mission: 


Grove  P.  Rawson's  advice  to  Ex- 
hibitors and  Judges :  "Keep  still  and 
wood." 


It's  just  as  good  advice  to-day  as  it 
was  ten  years  ago,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  disgruntled  ones. 

What  we  want  now  is  a  re- 
view of  all  the  chrysanthemums 
that  are  prominent  to-day  by  such 
able  reviewers  as  Elijah  Wood  and 
Edwin  Lonsdale.  We  can  all  remember 
their  valuable  labors  in  this  line  ten  years 
ago,  and  we  need  them  again. 

What  about  Bonnaffon,  and  Col.  Wm. 
B.  Smith,  and  Philadelphia  and  Viviand- 
Morel,  The  Queen,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs. 
Craig-Lippincott,  Jessica,  Ivory,  Golden 
Gate,  Golden  Wedding,  Eugene  Daille- 
douze,  Harry  Balsley  and  such  varieties 
that  used  to  rank  so  high  in  the  past? 
Have  they  all  been  superseded  by  better 
sorts  or  are  we  in  danger  of  losing  some 
good  things  by  our  desire  for  novelty? 


V^e  also  want  a  blue  chrysanthemum 
and  a  really  good  red,  also  a  white  one 
with  red  whiskers.  If  Wm.  K.  Harris, 
who  owns  up  to  being  the  father  of  the 
'mum  and  is  a  comedian  of  note,  will  col- 
laborate with  his  neighbor  George  Ander- 
sen—who has  red  whiskers  to  spare, 
although  rather  bald  on  top— I  feel  sure 
somethmg  will  happen.  Something  gen- 
erally does  when  these  two  get  together. 
First  it's  a  sort  of  a  growling  rumble  like 
the  roaring  of  a  suckmg  dove,  then  two 
or  three  vivid  flashes  of  forked  lightning 
accompanied  by  earth-shaking  uunder; 
then  an  unholy  calm  that  lasts  until  the 
following  Sunday,  when  the  performance 
begins  aU  over  again. 

But  enough  of  these  suggestions.  I  ex- 
pect to  revert  to  this  subject  again  after 
mature  deliberation,  and  will  acquaint 
you  candidly  what  the  crucible  of  time 

Sroduces.    Wishing  you   all  prosperity: 
fay  your  sorrows  turn  to  joy,  and  the 
next  one  be  a  boy,  I  remain,  as  ever, 

Georgb  C.  Watson. 


CHRTSANTHEnUM  SOQETY  OF  AMERICA 

SECRETARY  LBlfON'S   REPORT. 

In  making  a  report  for  the  year  1903-4 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  review  ol  the 
work  of  the  year,  as  the  published  pro- 
ceedings for  1903  show  the  results  wfiich 
have  been  accomplished.  The  delay  in 
placing  this  ^ubhcation  in  the  hands  ol 
the  members  is  greatlv  regretted  by  the 
secretary,  and  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  lack  of  a  realization  of  the  immense 
amount  of  work  and  time  re(]uired  to 

J)repare  the  Elmer  D.  Smith  variety  lists 
or  the  printer  and  a  consequent  delay  in 
beginning  the  work. 
The  publication  of  the  proceedings  for 

1903  will  cost  the  society .      The 

income  of  the  society  tor  the  year,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  treasurer's  report, 
will  not  nearly  equal  this  outlay;  at  the 
convention  in  Novemh^,  1903,  the  secre- 
tary, realizing  th^t  such  would  be  the 
case,  asked  for  instructions  regarding  the 
extent  of  the  publication  and  received 
orders  to  "make  it  as  complete  as  pos- 


sible." Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  society 
cannot  go  on  spending  more  each  year 
than  it  receives.  The  income  resulting 
from  the  exhibition  of  seedlings  before 
committees  is  much  less  than  in  former 
years  and  for  some  unknown  reason  the 
secretary  finds -it  very  diflicult  to  per- 
suade the  members  to  pay  their  aues 
promptly.  Three  appeals  have  been  sent 
out  aunng  the  year  and  yet  there  are 
ninety-one  members  delinquent.  Even  if 
all  dues  had  been  paid  the  income  would 
still  be  too  small  to  cover  this  year's 
expenses.  It  will  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  this  publication  has  cost 
more  than  the  proceedings  will  cost  in 
the  future  on  account  of  the  variety  lists. 
All  things  considered,'  the  secretary 
strongly  recommends  that  the  dues  be 
increased  to  $2  yer  year,  payable  in 
advance,  as  suggested  by  C.  W.  John- 
son. 

Further,  the  society  should  pass  a 
resolution  instructing  the  secretary  to 
mail  the  society's  valuable  publications 
only  to  members  whose  dues  are  paid. 
A  genuine  efiort  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers to  get  their  neighbors  to  join  would 
certainly  increase  the  membership  list. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  the 
writer  there  has  been  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  the  society's  cer- 
tificates during  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
a  peculiarfact  that  not  onepf  the  wonder- 
ful Wells-Pockett  set  of  novelties  for  last 
year  was  set  up  before  the  committee. 
Since  one  of  the  five  "objects"  given  as 
reasons  for  the  organization  of  the  C.  S. 
A.  is  "to  stimulate  the  growing  and 
introduction  of  improved  varieties  in 
every  legitimate  way,"  the  society  ought 
to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  this  condi- 
tion and  endeavor  to  correct  it.  If  the 
sodetv  could  see  its  wajr  clear  to  offer  a 
medal  to  the  firm  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  certificates  in  a  year  exhibiting 
before  the  committees  would  be  stimu- 
lated. A  proper  revision  of  scales  is  also 
of  the  greatest  importance.  In  this  con- 
nection the  secretary  desires  to  state  that 
the  use  of  the  new  scales  for  this  fall's 
judging  was  favored  by  every  member  of 


C«mbliMHIoiiN«. 

1 .  conUioi  100 
bulbs,  four  choice 
colon:  lafficlentto 
plant  %  round  bed 
6  feet  In  diameter, 
planted  0  iocbei 
apart  Price  our 
lelectlon  Named 
H>acinthi.  listed 
on  page  2  of  our 
cata'ogae,  17.60  by 
express  at  pur- 
chaser's expense. 
If  filled  with 
YauKhan's  Fancy 
Bedding  Byaclntbs 
listed  on  page  3  of 
our  catalogne.  tl.TB 
by  express  at  buy- 
er's expense. 

CrnnMnatloaN*. 

2.  ConUini  aiO 
bulbs;  sufflcient  to 
plant  a  square  bed 
0  feet  acroM  with 
8  colors,  planted  0 
inches  apart  Price 
our  selection  of 
Named  Hyacinths 
as  listed  on  page  S 
of  our  catalogue, 
S14.00    by  express 

at  buyer's  exnense.    If  filled  with  Vsugban's  Fancy  Bedding  Hyac  nths,  as  listed  on  page  8  of  our 
catajoffue.  S9.00,  at  buy<;r'8  expentc. 

Combination  No.  8.  Contsins  60  bulbs:  sufflcient  to  plant  a  bed  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  with 
one  solid  color  planted  0  inches  apart.  Price  our  selection  Named  Hyacinths,  customers*  selection  of 
color,  $4.80.    If  tilled  with  ^anghan's  Fancy  Forcing  Hyacinths,  S8.00  by  express  at  buyer's  expense. 

Complots  Line  of  DUTCH  tnd  FRENCH  Bulbs  Now  Roady.    Cttaloguo  Free. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

84-86  laMloMk  St.,  CHICAGO.  14  Rarclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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the  exccutiTC  committee  except  ooe,  and 
u  a  conseqoence  the  scales  were  put  into 
use,  mainlj  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  efficiency. 

The  most  important  work  before  this 
convention  mnst  be  the  consideration  of 
plans  to  increase  the  society's  income  or 
reduce  expenses. 

WORK  OF  COMlflTTBBS. 

Briffhthnrst,  exhibited  by  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son,  before  the  New  York 
committee  October  29;  color  rose  pink, 
silver  reverse;  Japanese;  scored,  commer- 
cial scale,  90  points;  exhibition  scale, 

85  points. 

Mrs.  John  Pries,  exhibited  bv  John 
Pries,  Covinfcton,  Ky.,  before  the  Cin- 
cinnati committee  October  29;  color  Bon- 
naffon  yellow;  incurved  Japanese;  scored 

86  points  commercial  scale;  flowers 
shown  were  grown  two  to  one  plant. 

At  New  York,  November  5— Bride,  ex- 
hibited by  Lakeview  Rose  Gardens,  of 
Jamestown.  Color,  white,  Japanese  in- 
cnrved;  scored  69  points. 

At  Philadelphia,  November  8— No.  4, 
exhibited  by  Henry  G.  Standen,  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.  Color,  white,  Japanese  in- 
carved;  scored,  commercial  scale,  85;  ex- 
hibition scale,  78  points. 

At  New  York,  November  11— A  variety 
(name  to  be  given  later),  exhibited  by 
Howard  Nichols,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Color, 
dark  mahojfanj,  gold  reverse;  Japanese; 
scored,  exhibition  scale.  89  points. 

At  St.  Lonis  World's  Pair  flower  show, 
November  11— Beta,  exhibited  by  the  E. 
6.  Hill  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.— Color, 
pink,  incurved;  scored,  commercial  scale, 
83  points. 

Souv.  de  la  C'tess  Reille,  exhibited  b^  E. 
G.  Hill  Company— Color,  silvery   pink; 


type  of  V.  Morel;  scored,  exhibition  scale, 
83  points. 

Souv.  de  CalvatPere,  exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  Company— Color,  white,  shaded 
lemon  and  pink,  incurved;  scored,  com- 
mercial scale,  83;  exhibition  scale,  87. 

42-2-02,  exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  & 
Son,  Adrian,  Mich— Color,  white;  in- 
curved; scored,  commercial  scale,  88 
points. 

No.  12,  exhibited  by  Pred  Domer  & 
Son,  Lafayette,  Ind.— Color,  yellow,  in- 
cur Ted;  type  of  Dailledouze;  scored,  com- 
mercial scale,  86  points. 

Mme.  Bmile  Lemoine,  exhibited  by  E. 
G.  Hill  Company— Color,  pinkish  white, 
type  Chadwick;'scored,  commercial  scale, 
87  points,  exhibition  scale,  89  points. 

Mile.  Anna  Debono,  exhibited  by  E.  G. 
Hill  Company— Color,  creamy  white, 
type  Morel;  scored,  commercial  scale,  89; 
exhibition  scale,  90  points. 

Prefet  Boncourt,  exhibited  b^  E.  G.  Hill 
Company— Color,  cream  wmte,  reflex: 
commercial  scale,  88;  exhibition  scale,  87 
points. 

At  Cincinnati,  O.,  November  12.— 
Adelia,  exhibited  by  John  Breitmeyer's 
Sons,  color  white.  Japanese  incurved; 
scored,  commercial  scale,  89  points. 

Majestic,  exhibited  by  John  Breit- 
meyer's  Sons,  color  pure  white,  Japanese 
incurved  and  reflex:  scored  90  points 
commercial  scale. 

Souv.  de  Calvat  Pere,  exhibited  by  the 
E.  G.  Hill  Company,  color  white  cream 
and  blush  pink  (undecided  white);  Jap- 
anese incurved;  scored,  exhibition  scale, 
91  points. 

No.  37,  exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  & 
Son,  color  magenta  pink;  reflex  Japanese; 
scored,  exhibition  scale,  85  point?. 


Mile.  Anna  Debono,  exhibited  by 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.; 
color  white;  Japanese  reflex;  scored, 
exhibition  scale,  85  points. 

Souv.  de  Calvat  Pere,  exhibited  by 
Gustav  D.  Lotze,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 
Color  white  tinged  with  rose  and  rose 
center.  Japanese  incurved.  Scored,  com- 
mercial scale,  85  points;  exhibition  scale, 
87  points. 

Glenview,  exhibited  by  P.  R.  Pierson 
Company,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  before  the 
Boston  committee  on  November  3.  Color 
red,  bronze  reverse;  Japanese;  scored  86 
points,  commercial  scale,  and  84  points, 
exhibition  scale. 

Prbd  H.  Lbmon,  Sec*y. 

For  Fall  Planting 

Native  Perennials  for  the  Wild  Garden. 
Irises  and  Hardy  Herbaoeout  Plants  for 
Garden  Border. 

Price  list  sent  on  application. 

SHXTEMUC    NURSERIES, 

■AIIIIVTOWN.  DirtolMM  Counir.  N.  Y. 
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ORDEHS    BOOKED    NOW.           ■ 

Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  1^00  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $1. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  passes,  profusely  illustrated,   $h 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Cliarming  sfory  of  actual  life  on  the  modern  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  usdul  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  %\, 

ANY   OF   tftB-  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

« 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  followlns  books*  postpaidy  at  tho  prices  given: 


GiNSBNG  (Kaini).— At  the  present  time 
when  8o  much  interest  it  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  Yolnme» 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  waj 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illustrated.    50  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
— -A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
oO  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  FRurr  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
a£ford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
VBGBTABLB3  (Allen).— The  requiremenU 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giyen  Gere  yery  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantinj^,  cultiy ation,  har- 
yesting  and  preserymg  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deyoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  ( Wangh)  .—This 
is  a  yerj  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  yaluable  to  amateurs  as  it 
coyers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures ha  ye  been  chosen  with  a  yiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  deyelopment  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  bupiul  eyery 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltlord).— This  is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  yiolets  can  afford 
to  be  without  St.    25  cents. 

The  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractiye  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  adyice  is  ^yen  in  eyery  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tiie  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
yolume  ot  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultiy  ating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  giyen  his  undiyided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
^5  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiectiye 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely botmd  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Pu>wbr8  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  snbiect.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
sucoesml  practical  florist.    Dlnstrated, 


$2.00. 

GRBENHOuae  Construction  (Taft).— It 
cells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easity  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Oyer  300  pages  and  75  illustra^ 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^MusHROOiis:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
Uie  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  yegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  RoflE  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
aities  for  comparisoii,  and  where  eyery 
variety  of  rose  eyer  introduced  is  or  has 
^)een  groyrn.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Berrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  tne  culture  or  s^raw- 
lerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  yarieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  oyer  the  country.    60  cents. 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  eyery  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eyery  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  yoice 
of  practic^  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hying.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Oyer  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  actiye,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    504»its. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultiyated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fiamiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  AnBng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  yolumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

SmaU  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


The  Garden  Stort  (Bllwanger).— A 
deHghtfrd  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasnres  of  p;ardening  in  the  most  fas- 
cinating style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  usefrd,  too,  for  the  author  loyes, 
knows  and  srows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  obseryation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Fu>rioclturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (0cm- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder) 
New,     reyised    and     enlarged    edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant LEAyBS  (McDonald).  A  yery  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popnlai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).-  His- 
tory and  ctilture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  o\ 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75 cents. 

The  Bngush  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdooi 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  grow  lb 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man3r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailcyj.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  802  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Garden-Craft 
OF  Shakespeare  (EUacombe).    $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  of 
University  of  Minnesota ) .    $1 .25. 

American  Fruit  Culturjbt  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).- A  treatise 
on  the  ^opagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azaiea.  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vdtchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
iCaempfdri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greauiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.otwtotatwtwt 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


^idnflPansies 

Of  Enormoui  Size  and  Magnifloent  Colorings. 
Petals  aie  rich,  thick  and  velvety;  perfect  In  form 
and  snbttance.  No  iiregular,  loose  flowers.  Rich 
red.  bronze  and  copper  colors,  with  delicate  rose 
uid  pink  abadet.  Received  World's  Fair  medals 
Chicago  and  Omaha.  Best  Giant  mixture  in 
existence. 

7  PackittBt  350  scads  only  a5  centr » 

1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  Yellow. 
1  pkt.  (60  eeedf >  Giant  White. 
1  pkt.  (50  seeds)  Olant  copper. 
1  pku  (W  seeds)  Giant  Black. 
1  rkt  (10  seeds)  Giant  Striped. 
1  pkt.  (60  seeds)  Giant  Paris. 
I  pkt  (60  seeds)  Giant  Deep  Blue. 

Yaugban*s  ''Qardenlng  lor  1903"  is  sent  free  with 
ofder.  _lt_.deicrib«s_the  iargest  ▼ariety 
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up. 
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FOR    SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN 

This  beautiftal  place  of  three  acres  of  land,  two  miles  from 
center  of  a  Wisconsin  city  of  2,500  inhabitants;  electric  cars 
pass  the  place.     The  land  alone  is  worth  the  price  asked. 
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Croton  Craigii.  Picun  Pandurata. 

TWO    NOVELTIES    OF    ROBERT    CRAIG    A    SON,    PHILADELPHIA,    ^A. 


SEEN  AT  THE  FALL  SHOWS. 

It  would  seem  that  the  fall  flower 
shows  as  a  medittm  for  the  diffusion  of 
hortkoltural  knowledge  has  come  to  staj. 
The  popnlaritj  of  the  ehrysanthemnm 
show  ia  as  jet  not  on  the  decline,,  trat 
rather  gaining  in  fayar.  This  year  has 
witnesaed  more  of  these  shows  than 
formerly,  and  not  for  the  display  of 
chrrsanthemoms  alone;  their  scope  is 
widening,  and  there  are  few  thinirs 
of  interest  to  the  horticultural  world 
that  are  not  to  be  found  displayed  at 
the  Yarioiis  centers  where  thrae  exhibi- 
tions have  been  held.  It  has  been  the 
writer's  good  fortune  to  attend  most  of 
these  displays  in  the  east,  and  he  has, 
perhaps,  in  this  respect,  had  the  adyan- 
tage  of  many  others  of  the  craft.  A 
general  resume  of  what  has  taken  place 
and  a  few  words. about  the  most  inter- 
esting things  seen  may  be  oi  interest  to 
the  general  reader. 

The  chrysanthemum,  being  of  the 
ffreatest  immediate  importance,  may 
Be  first  considered.  Last  tall  witnessed 
the  debut  of  a  larger  variety  of  new 
kinds  than  perhaps  any  former  year; 
especially  was  this  true  of  pinks  and 
scarlets.    Many  were  inclined  to  regard 


the  influx  as  the  boom  of  the  houses 
interested  in  the  dissemination  of  novel- 
ties, and  were  somewhat  skeptical  about 
all  the  good  qualities  of  many  of  the 
aspirants,  but  this  fall  has  proved  that 
most  of  them  have  merit,  for  in  all  the 
winning  stands  last  year's  novelties  have 
played  an  important  part. 

First  of  all  as  an  exhibition  variety, 
comes  William  Duckham.  This  is  unques- 
tionably the  finest  pink  chrysanthemum 
for  the  exhibition  stand  yet  sent  out,  but 
sad  to  relate,  it  has  only  been  shown  to 
perfection  by  one  or  two  growers.  It 
would  appear  that  many  nave  propa- 
gated this  late,  and  have  taken  it  on  the 
terminal  bud,  and  in  such  cases  the 
flowers  have  come  small  and  with  an 
open  center,  but  where  it  was  propa- 
gated early  and  second  (or  first)  crown 
buds  taken  it  has  proved  itself  an  out 
and  out  first-class  thing. 

Also  in  pinks  of  last  year's  introduc- 
tion Leila  Filkins  and  F.  A.  Cobbold 
have  been  very  much  in  evidence.  An- 
other pink  variety  not  so  generally  known 
but  first-class  in  every  respect,  is  Lucy 
Evans.  This  is  an  improved  Viviand- 
Morel  (and  that  is  sayins  a  good  deal) 
improved  in  color,  stem,  foliage,  and  size, 
and  deserves  to  be  better  known. 


Lady  Hopetoun  is  another  fine  pink,  tr 
shade  lighter  than  Lucy  Evans  and  fine 
for  a  coflection. 

Dr.  Enguehard  has  been  disappointing 
from  an  exhibition  standpoint,  but  as  a 
commercial  variety  it  has  proved  very 
valuable;  easy  doer,  fine  stem  and  foli- 
AffCt  good  color  and  fair  aise;  like  Col.  D. 
Appleton  in  yellow,  it  has  come  to  stay. 

In  yellow  F.  S.  Vallis  has  been  disaf^- 
pointing.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
largest  yellows,  but  intense  cultivation  is 
necessary,  and  in  most  cases  it  has  been 
shown  with  a  thin  or  open  center— un- 
doubtedly by  taking  termmal  buds— but 
whep  seen  in  its  largest  form  from  crown 
buds  it  was  rough  and  anything  but  pre- 
possessing. 

Gen.  Hutton  is  large,  but  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  yellow,  and  has  a  long,  bare 
neck. 

Cheltoni  is  a  lovely  flower,  a  pure  yel- 
low, and  has  fully  come  up  to  expecta- 
tion. 

Mildred  Ware  and  Mary  Inglis  both  are 
disappointing,  especially  Mildred  Ware. 
With  ordinary  calture  it  will  not  hold  its 
head  up,  and  the  color  is  not  of  the  best. 
Mary  Inglis  has  been  seen  in  enormous 
size,  but  rough  and  unfinished  in  the 
crimson  section. 
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Majncll  liM  bten  dlM4»ointiiig<  It 
hat  the  aamc  liaiilt  as  the  old  Good  Gra^ 
don!  Tariety.  The  flowers  will  not  keep 
erect,  b«t  topple  OTer  to  one  side.  Many 
claim  that  this  is  caused  by  a  weak  oeck, 


American  Seedling  Croton. 
( If  rt.  Craige  LipplnootV— See  last  itsue  ) 


but  the  neck  is  not  weak;  it  is  quite  stiff, 
but  in  its  habit  of  growth  it  will  torn 
OTer  and  will  not  straighten  ont,  even  if 
staked  right  upto'the  tctj  flower. 

Henry  II.,  Henry  Barnes  and  S.  T. 
•Wright  have  done  well  and  haye  been 
largely  exhibited.  S.  T.  Wrisht  shows 
too  much  of  the  reyerse  to  be  a  good 
crimson,  but  this  can  be  OTercome  for  the 
exhibition  stands  by  dressing  (i.  e.,  turn- 
ing the  tips  of  the  florets  backwards  with 
a  pair  of  tweesers). 

Donald  McLeod  has  won  many  prises 
as  a  bronze  and  will  be  largely  grown. 

Ben  Wells  was  somewhat  eaiiy  for  the 
late  shows,  but  it  is  a  first-class  thing, 
winning  against  all  comers  as  a  bluish 
white  or  when  *'any  other  oolor"  iscalled 
tor. 

Guy  Hamilton  is  a  yery  fine  white 
which  has  not  been  much  seen,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  has  been  oyerlooked. 
It  has  asserted  itself  this  season  and  will 
haye  a  good  demand. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Duckham,  yellow,  is  an  im- 
proyed  Chdtoni  and  the  best  thing  seen 
thus  far  of  this  yearns  noyelties. 

Dora  Steyens,  as  seen  at  the  flower 
shows,  lacks  size.  The  florets  turn  up 
yery  prettily  at  the  tips,  a  unique  oddity. 
The  color  is  dull,  but  many  like  it;  and  it 
will  be  in  fair  demand. 

J.  A.  Doyle  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Miller  are 
large  terra  cotta  (more  properly  brick) 
color.  As  exhibition  sorts  they  will  be 
in  demand,  but  their  color  will  kill  them 
soon. 

Merstham  Yellow  is  an  early  yariety 
that  ought  to  proye  useful  as  a  Commer- 
cial sort- 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Allen  is  a  rosy  pink  (so 
styled)  but  somewhat  after  the  color  of 
Millioent  Richardson,  only  lighter.  A 
large  flower  but  thin  in  petals. 

Emily  Mileham,  Mrs.  D.  V.  West  and 
Mrs.  Swinburne  are  yery  good  whites, 
iraproyements  in  manj  ways. 

J.  H.  Silsbury,  crimson,  and  Valerie 
Greenham,  pink,  are  also  good. 


Brighthttts^as  seen  at  Madison,  exhib- 
f  ted  by  Peter  Duff  in  6-inch  iK>ts  is  a  fine 
shell  pink  of  good  size  and  finished  flower 
which  looks  Ske  a  winner. 

Many  other  things  haye  api»eared  as 
new  but  they  cannot  be  called  improye- 
meats. 

Thus  the  noyelty  lists  in  chrysanthe- 
mums for  once  has  got  down  low.  The 
lists  will  not  contain  more  than  twdye 
yarieties  and  eyen  then  it  is  questionable 
if  thsy  are  all  improyements  oyer  the 
existing  sorts. 

As  already  stated  many  other  things 
besides  chrysanthemums,  of  interest  to 
the  hortiautural  public,  haye  appeared 
at  the  yarious  shows. 

At  Boston.  Mass.,  a  yase  of  Nicotina 
Sanderiana  held  forth  duri^g  the  whole 
of  the  exhibition.  This  is  the  counter- 
part of  Nicotina  affinis  in  eyefything 
except  color,  which  is  a  bright  cerise  pink. 
It  seems  to  haye  lasting  qualities  and 
there  will  be  a  big  demand  for  this  for  cut 
flower  purposes. 

Begonia  Porsteriana  was  shown  at 
Lenox,  Mass.,  by  B.Jenkins,  gardener  to 
Girard  Poster,  and  receiyed  the  prise  for 
the  best  noyelty  in  plant  or  flower.  This 


Chrysanthemum  Pink  Queen. 


was  described  in  the  report  of  the  Lenox 
flower  show,  yiz.:  "It  is  the  product  of  a 
cross  between  a  fibrous  rooted  parent 
and  a  tuberous  rooted  parent.  The 
fibrous  yariety  was  probably  Socotrana. 
The  leaf  resembles  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in 
form  but  is  larger  and  of  a  thicker  text- 
ure. It  is  itself  a  fibrous  yariety,  yet  it 
requires  a  considerable  rest.  The  flowers 
are  red  in  color,  semi-double  after  the 
form  of  the  tuberous  parent  and  about 
the  size  of  La  Payette.  It  is  understood 
the  cross  took  place  in  Bngland  but  Mr. 
Jenkins  holds  the  entire  stock.  This 
plant  will  be  a  mate  for  Lorraine  with 
greater  possibilities.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society 
Mr.  Peatherstone,  gardener  to  Samuel 
Untermeyer,  showed  two  plants,  almost 
identical  in  eyery  respect,  for  which  he 
receiyed  the  prize  of  tne  eyening  and  also 
a  certiflcate  of  merit.  When  on  a  yisit 
to  Greystone,  Mr.  Untermeyer's  place, 
the  other  day,  we  saw  seyeral  other 
yarieties,  all  the  result  of  the  same  cross. 
One  yariety  named  Bnsign  is  a  semi- 


double  (perhaps  more  nearly  doable). 
The  flowers  are  red  with  a  white  center, 
also  about  the  size  of  La  Payette.  This 
is  yery  much  the  same,  if  not  identical 
with  the  yariety  seen  in  Lenox  named 
Porsteriana. 

Winter  Cheer  is  from  the  same  cross 
and  is  of  the  same  type.  In  color  it  is  a 
deep  scarlet,  is  yery  free  blooming,  with 
flowers  as  large  as  Bnsign.  This  is  the 
best  one  of  the  whole  lot. 

Winter  Perfection  is  a  pink  yariety 
with  a  green  center.  In  eyery  other 
respect  it  resembles  Bnsign. 

Ideala  and  Mrs.  Heal  are  single  flower- 
ing sorts,  the  flowers  resembluig  single 
flowerinff  tuberous  yarieties.  It  is  under- 
stood that  they  were  raised  by  J  as. 
Veitch,  of  London,  Bngland,  ana  haye 
been  on  the  market  tiiere  tor  the  last 
three  years.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  the  aforesaid  cross,— B^onia 
Socotrana  and  yarious  tuberous  yarie- 
ties. 

Mr.  Peatherstone  says:  "Their  cultural 
requirements  are  similar  in  most  respects 
to  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  They  commence 
flowering  in  Noyember  and  keep  going 
almost  continuously  till  the  midcOe  or 
end  of  Pebmary.  When  flowering  is 
oyer  they  require  to  be  slightly  rested, 
but  not  entirely  dried  oft'  until  midsum- 
mer. They  produce  small  bulbkts  at  the 
axils  of  the  leayes.  These  should  be  left 
intact  until  growth  is  started  up  again, 
and  the  said  bulblets  will  become  quite 
finn.  If  taken  off  before  they  are  tnor- 
oughly  firm  they  will  decay,  but  when  in 
prime  condition  they  start  readily  and 
soon  make  nice  plants." 

Byeryone  who  has  seen  these  plants 
is  greatly  in  loye  with  them,  and  for 
them  a  bright  future  is  predicted. 

Prom  Mr.  Untermeyer* s  greenhouses 
was  also  shown  at  the  same  meetinff  a 
sport  from  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
named  Agatha.  This  is  a  Lorraine  in 
eyery  respect  except  in  growth.  The 
ydns  and  center  of  the  leayes  instead  of 
being  reddish  as  in  Lorraine  are  white. 
The  growth  fs  much  more  compact  and 
it  produces  more  flowers.  In  an  8-inch 
pan  it  does  not  grow  oyer  nine  inches 
high  and  hangs  all  oyer  the  edge  of  the 
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pot«  makiag  a  Tery  rattable  plant  for 
taUe  decoration. 

Tbft  new  rote,  Tom  Field,  exhibited  at 
PliOadelpliia  lyy  Qeoige  Field,  Wa8lliIlf^ 
ton,  D.  C,  looks  like  a  good  thing  and  is 
apparently  ahead  of  any  of  the  other 
new  things  in  the  rose  line.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  cross  between  La  France 
and  Bridesmaid.  The  parentage  of  this 
rose  is  distinctly  TistUe  in  the  newcomer. 
The  flower  is  Tery  much  like  the  Brides- 
maid,  ol  the  same  color,  with  much  of 
the  perlnme  of  La  France.  The  stem  and 
foliage  is  an  irafMroTement  on  Bridesmaid 
and  the  flower  is  larger.  If  it  Jias  the 
free  flowering  qualities  of  the  old  faTorite 
it  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  win- 
ter flowering  section  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  greatly  in  demand. 

The  Baby  Rambler  rose,  exhibited  by 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store  at  all  the  eastern 
flower  shows,  seems  to  fully  bear  out  the 
daim   of  perpetual  flowering  qualities.  . 
It  is  being  widely  distributed. 

Phceaix  RccMlenii  was  extensiyely 
exhibited  in  New  York  by  J  L.  Chad«, 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  This  if  not  a  new 
thing  by  any  means.  ScTcral  plants 
haTC  been  seen  in  this  country  for  the 
last  few  years,  but  this  is  the  nrst  time 
that  it  has  been  seen  in  quantity.  It  is  a 
▼ery  graceful  palm  in  a  small  state.  It 
has  a  narrow  leaf  Terr  much  resembling 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  but  has  a  more 
gracefkil  curTC.  It  is  an  easy  doer,  is  an 
ideal  plant  for  a  centerpiece  in  a  table 
decoration.  The  price  hitherto  has  been 
prohibitiTe,  but  with  the  quantity  now 
m  hand  this  is  oyercome.  It  will  m  com- 
moner in  the  future  and  more  uscfol  than 
cocos. 

Carnation  seedlings  are  numerous  and 
in  nearly  CTcry  case  the  raiser  thinks  his 
duck  is  a  swan,  but  the  stand-bys.  Law- 
son,  White  Lawson,  Flamingo,  Bnchant- 
ress,  Harlowarden,Harry  Penn,  Pros- 
perity and  Mrs.  Patten,  will  still  come 
out  ahead  in  many  a  hard  fought  battle. 
Fiancee  as  seen  atthcTarions  exhibitioas 
and  especially  at  New  York,  was  greatly 
admired.  It  looks  like  a  real  improTC- 
ment  over  existing  sorts,  and  as  such 
can  be  consdentiously  recommended. 

Victory  is  the  most  Tiyid  crimson  yet 
seen,  it  also  possesses  shse  and  substance, 
and  is  a  well  boilt  flower.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  tlK  best  keepers  yet  disseminated. 
In  Bostor  it  stood  thronahout  the  exhi- 
bition in  first-class  condition,  and  was 
perfectly  fresh  at  the  close,  while  most  of 
the  others  had  gone  to  sleep.  It  also 
showed  its  good  keeping  qualities  in  New 
York  and  other  places.  It  is  somewhat 
deficieat  in  stem,  but  if  it  has  the  free 
blooming  qualities  claimed  for  it,  and 
which  the  looks  of  the  thing  would  indi- 
cate, it  will  undoubtedly  haYC  a  great 

run.  TSAYBLBK. 

FICUS  PANDURATA. 
A  plant  of  recent  introduction,  Picus 
pandnrata  is,  so  far,  comparatively  speak- 
mg,  unknown.  When  once  it  becomes 
plentiful  I  bdiere  it  will  be  much  sought 
after.  While  not  as  showy  as  some 
plants,  it  nerertheless  is  very  stately  and 
makes  a  noble  looking  stove  plant.  The 
plants  I  have  are  rapid  growers  and  the 
the  peculiar  shaped  leaYes  of  a  beautiful 
deep  ^[xeen  color  never  fail  to  a^ract 
attention.  Being  easily  propagated  and 
easy  to  grow  it  should  soon  be  widely 
dismbuted.  See  illustration,  page  97. 
Wm.  Duckham. 

ViBNNA,  Iix.— The  Horticultural  Society 
of  Southern  Illinois  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Vienna,  Johnson  county,  November 
22  aiid*28. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    BABY. 


The  Chrysanthemum. 

CHRTSAllTHEMUn  PUfK  QUEEN. 

The  chrysanthemum  herewith  illus- 
trated, Nathan  Smith  &  Son's  Pink 
Queen,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  theearhr 
section,  bcinff  at  its  best  October  20.  U 
is  a  large  Japanese  incurved,  blooms 
bright  rose,  with  no  trace  of  maaenta. 
It  has  the  stifi  stem  and  heavy  foliage  of 
Glory  of  Pacific^  and,  seldom  exceeding 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  it  can  k 
grown  in  benches  or  in  pots  witJiout  sup- 
ports. It  is  the  largest  of  its  type  and 
color  at  the  date  of  flowering  and  has 
been  awarded  the  C.  S.  A.  certificate. 


Any  of  the  choice  varieties  of  the  pom- 
pons could  be  grown  in  this  way  and 
would  make  very  salable  plants.  This 
variety  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
from  Japan  some  three  years  ago.  It 
may  not  oe  a  new  sort,  but  as  put  out 
bv  the  Messrs.  Craig  it  looked  like  a  nov- 
dty  and  brought  the  price,  which  after 
all  is  what  we  are  here  for,  even  if  it  is 
not  always  kept  in  mind. 

ROBBRT  KiPT. 


THE  BABT  CHRTSANTHEMUM. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  a 
plant  orseveraltogetherinaT-inchacalea 
pot  of  the  new  yellow  miniature  pompon 
Chrysanthemum  Baby  placed  on  the 
market  this  fall  by  Robert  Craia  &  Son. 
In  color  it  is  a  bright  golden  y^ow,  the 
individual  flowers  being  from  one-hsJf  to 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Every 
flower  petal  is  quilled,  which  gives  tlie 
blossom  quite  a  unique  i^ipearance.  The 
sprays  carry  from  sixtoeighteen  flowers, 
according  to  their  s4a:enath.  As  grown 
by  the  Messrs.  Craig  the  plants  were 
pretty  and  effective  and  very  salable,  as 
all  (some  1,200  pots)  were  disposed  of 
in  less  than  two  vroeks.  The  wholesale 
price  was  from  75  cents  to  $1  each,  while 
the  old  varieties,  larger  plants  and  very 
well  done,  could  be  purchased  from  other 
growers  at  from  $8  to  $6  per  dosen. 


GROWING  EXHIBmOlf  BLOOMS. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before 
the  Kentucky  Society  of  Florists,  by 
Anders  Rasmussen: 

For  the  smallgrowers  to  compete  with 
the  large  ones  with  reasonable  assurances 
of  success  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  differ- 
ent methods  from  those  pursued  where 
thousands  of  one  varied  are  grown. 
With  ordinary  culture  it  is  always  possi- 
ble to  select  25  or  60  perfect  flowers  out 
of  1,000,  but  when  the  same  amount  has 
to  be  adccted  from  100  plants  extra 
care  in  selecting  the  stock  is  neoessaiy. 
In  the  fall  procure  plenty  stock  plants  of 
those  varieties  you  expect  to  grow,  and 
keep  them  in  a  Eght,  cold  greenhouse, 
and  not  under  the  benches,  until  about 
[anuary  1.  Then  give  them  about  48^  to 
50^  and  plenty  ventilation;  by  March  you 
should  have  a  good  supply  of  strong, 
sturdy  cuttings.  We  will  suppose  that 
you  contemplate  to  compete  in  a  class  for 
25  blooms  of  one  variety;  put  in  the  sand 
200  cuttings;  when  rooted,  which  takes 
about  three  weeks,  pot  them  in  good, 
rich  soil  in  2-inch  pots;  you  should,  with 
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fair  mcceM,  haye  at  least  175  well  rooted 
ones  out  of  the  200;  put  tliemiii  the 
lightest  plcux  jon  hare  and  in  a  tempera- 
tare  of  abont  SO"":  this,  in  fact,  will  be 
abont  right,  with  plenty  Tentilation  dur- 
ing their  growing  season. 

When  ready  for  a  shift  select  the  150 
strongest  plants  and  pot  them  into  8- 
inch,  osin^  a  little  hearier  soil  than  for 
first  potting;  by  May  1  they  should  be 
strong,  stocky,  well-rooted  plants.  Any 
house  that  has  a  tight  roof,  with  plenty 
ventilation  and  at  feast  6  leethead  rooip, 
will  grow  good  chrysanthemums.  I  pre- 
fer benches  to  solid  beds.  Hare  the 
benches  not  more  than  four  feet  wide; 
von  cannot  pinch  out  the  side  shoots,  dis- 
bud and  tie  up  without  breaking  the  foli- 
age if  wider.  We  use  two  parts  of  a 
Sood,  medium,  heavy  soil  to  one  part  of 
alf  rotted  cow  manure,  and  about  100 
pounds  finely  ground  bone  to  1,000 
square  feet  of  bench  space,  spread  on  the 
beds  five  inches  deep;  when  settled  by 
watering  it  will  make  about  four  inches. 
Now  select  the  best  100  plants  of  the  150 
and  plant  four  rows  on  the  bed  and  one 
toot  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  This 
distance  to  plant  mav  seem  too  great, 
but  it  will  insure  that  stocky,  robust 
growth  which  is  essential  to  the  best  de- 
velopment of  the  flower.  Plant  the  dif- 
ferent Tarieties  in  batches  so  that  the 
taller  growing  ones  do  not  shade  the 
dwarf. 

Waterins:  should  be  done  carefully  until 
the  plants  get  a  good  start.  You  will 
want  to  get  your  tyioff  material  ready 
at  once.  We  stretch  No.  16  galvanised 
wire  about  three  feet  aboTC  the  plants 
and  lengthwise,  one  for  each  row,  with 
supports  every  sixteen  feet,  the  supports 
well  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  benches. 
For  stakes  we  prefer  the  common  south- 
ern cane  six  feet  long,  and  tie  these  to  the 
horizontal  wire,  using  a  good,  heavy 
twine,  for  a  mammoUi  Baton  or  Apple- 
ton  on  a  six-loot  stem  requires  a  great 
deal  of  support.  You  must  never  neglect 
the  tying  so  as  to  keep  the  stem  straight. 
In  close  com^tition  an  imperfect  stem 
has  often  lost  its  owner  the  blue  ribbon. 
When  the  buds  are  set  cut  the  stake  right 
under  the  bud  so  it  will  not  interfere  with 
the  flower  expanding.  Of  course,  make 
all  your  ties  loose  so  as  to  allow  for  the 
plants'  growing.  Abont  Tune  15  we  give 
a  top  dressing  of  air*slacked  lime,  about 
one-naif  bushel  to  1,000  squre  feet,  and 
about  one  inch  of  well  decomposed  cow 
manure.  When  the  buds  are  set  give 
liquid  manure.  We  use  a  mixture  of  90W 
and  chicken  manure,  not  too  strong,  and 
apply  it  twice  a  week,  and  about  this 
time  we  also  give  a  top  dressing  of  bone 
and  blood  phosphate.  When  the  buds 
be^n  to  show  color  manure  water  is 
withheld  entirely. 

Pinching  out  the  side  shoots  should  be 
attended  to  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
should  be  done  when  they  are  from  three- 
quarters  to  an  inch  long.  Selecting  the 
bud  requires  some  judgment,  some  Tarie- 
ties domg  best  on  crown  bud,  others  pn 
terminal.  The  lateral  bud  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  giTC  as  perfect  a  flower  as  the  fore- 
going. We  prefer  to  do  the  disbudding, 
or,  rather,  select  the  bud  when  about  as 
big  as  a  pea,  so  you  can  see  if  is  perfect  or 
not;  if  not  perfect  it  should  not  be 
retained.  A  perfect  lateral  bud  will  give 
a  better  flower  than  an  imperfect  ter- 
minal, and  the  former  should  be  selected. 
As  to  which  varieties  do  best  on  crown 
or  terminal  bud  consult  the  catalogues 
from  the  leading  chrysanthemum  grow- 
ers. When  the  buds  are  set  and  all  side 
shoots  pinched  out  greater  care  should 
be  taken  in  watering,  as  the  flow  of  sap 


goes  nearly  all  to  the  bud,  and  I  belieye 
watering  at  this  stage  is  the  cause  of  the 
petals  on  the  flowers  of  some  varieties 
burning,  notably,  the  reds  and  pinks, 
which  as  a  rule  are  not  as  strong  growers 
as  the  whites  and  yellows.  The  worst 
enemy  of  the  chrrsanthemum  is  the  aphis, 
both  ^reen  and  black,  and  these  mujt  be 
kept  m  check  at  ail  times.  For  the  young 
plants  nothing  is  better  than  fine  tobacco 
dust  thrown  on  the  plants,  and  when  on 
the  benches  smoking  with  stems,  this 
should  be  faithfully  attended  to  right  up 
to  the  time  the  buds  show  color,  and  if 
you  have  clean  plants  at  this  stage  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  smoke  during 
the  interval  until  cutting  time. 


thin  nail  that  can  be  easily  pulled  out. 
Lay  your  flowers  with  the  heads  to  the 
ends  and  with  a  piece  of  cotton  between 
the  stem  and  the  strips,  then  tie  them 
to  the  strip  with  some  soft  tying  mate- 
rial, then  nail  on  three  more  strips,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  crowd  the  flowers.  Repeat 
the  operation  until  the  box  is  fuU.  Fur- 
nish your  box  with  handles  so  as  to  be 
handy  for  the  expressman;  it  will  do  more 
to  insure  good  care  than  all  the  printing 
you  can  put  on  the  box.  If  you  have 
followed  tneseinstmctions,  from  the  stock 
plants  to  packing,  you  can  be  reasonably 
sure  to  have  twen^-five  flowers  to  put 
on  the  exhibition  tables  that  you  do  not 
need  to  be  ashamed  of,  eyen  it  you  do  not 
capture  first  prise. 


GHRTSANTHEMUM  EASIGOLD. 

Basigold  originated  at  the  Riverside 
Greenhouses,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  four 
years  ago  from  seed  of  J  E.  Lager.  It  has 
the  same  sturdy  growth  and  healthy 
foliage  as  its  parent.  The  shape  cif 
flower  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  which 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  exquisite 
finish  of  the  petals,  the  bloom  haying 
been  ^olft^hat  bruised  in  shipping  to 
photographer.  The  flower  photographed 
was  grown  two  to  the  plant  and  one  of 
the  strong  points  in  favor  of  Basigold  is 
its  being  able  to  mature  three  or  more 
perfect  flowers  to  the  plant.  Its  season 
i8.(>Qto}^r  8  to  12  and  at  that  time  there 
ft  notmag  to  compete  with  it  as  a  com- 
mercial yellow.  The  name  was  suk- 
gested  by  its  ease  of  propagation,  ea«v 
growth  and  ease  of  selling.    See  page  98 


Seaforthia  Elegant  in  Bloom. 


We  cut  the  flowers  when  the  center 
petals  have  nearly  opened  and  before 
tullv  expanded  vrith  as  long  stem  as  pos- 
sible, and  leave  the  cane  stake  tied  to  the 
flower  to  preyent  breaking  in  handling. 
We  leaye  it  until  ready  toplaoe  the  flower 
on  the  exhibition  table;  place  the  flowers 
in  water  about  a  foot  deep  in  a  dry  cellar 
of  about  45**  to  48^  change  the 'water 
eyeiy  second  day  and  cut  about  an  indi 
of  the  stem.  The  flowers  will  keep  on 
improving  for  five  to  six  days,  and  no 
flower  should  be  shown  which  has  not 
been  in  water  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  shipping.  If  the  flowers  are  to  be 
shipped  to  a  distance  use  boxes  about  six 
feet  long  by  two  wide  and  two  deep;  line 
well  wi tn  newspaper  and,  last,  one  or  two 
layers  of  wax  paper;  nail  three  strips 
across  the  box  about  four  inches  from  the 
bottom,  one  in  the  center,  one  about  a 
foot  from  each  end,  taking  care  to  use  a 


DAHLIA  KATHERINE  DUER. 

This  new  dahlia,  which  originated  in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  is  remarkable,  not  only 
for  its  size  and  beautiful  form,  but  also 
for  its  intense  yet  brilliant  crimson  red 
color,  which  msLkes  it  very  acceptable  for 
vases  as  well  as  for  general  decorations. 
I  am  indebted  to  John  G.  Gardner  for  the 
following  historical  particulars:  Mr. 
Gardner  has  grown  it  for  two  seasons 
and  thinks  it  is  the  finest  of  its  color.  The 
variety  was  raised  from  seed  by  William 
Allen,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Travers,  New- 
port, R^  I.  It  was  named  for  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Duer,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  W.  R.  Travers.  Miss  Duer  married 
Clarence  Mackay.  The  dahlia  is  of  the 
decorative  type,  six  to  eight  feet  hiffh, 
long  stems;  has  not  been  registered,  but 
has  takeni  prizes  for  table  decorations 
and  fancy  baskets  at  the  Newport  Horti- 
cultural Society's  shows,  also  at  the 
Newport  Casino  show.  The  past  two 
years  it  has  been  in  great  demand  at 
Newport  for  table  decorations  and  hunt 
dinners.  Mr.  Gardner  finds  the  society 
people  in  his  neighborhood  quite  keen 
after  the  cut  blooms  for  dinners  and  dec- 
orations during  the  flowering  season. 

G.  C.  W. 


SEAFORTHIA  ELEGANS  IN  BLOOA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  specimen  or  Seaforthia  (Ptychosperma) 
elegans  in  flower  at  the  w^  known  pri- 
yate  establishment  of  George  W.  Pifield, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  where  Prank  Sladen  pre- 
sides as  gardener.  The  plant  is  over 
thirty  feet  high  and  is  attracting  no  little 
attention  locally. 


Marbngo,  III.— L.  Woodward,  an 
old-time  nurseryman  and  horticulturist, 
died  November  29,  aged  77. 
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The  Vegetable  Qarden« 

PoTATOBS,  according  to  the  ffOYem- 
ment  report,  showed  an  acreage  or3.4  per 
cent  oyer  lafit  year,  and  a  condition 
slightly  better  than  a  ten-year  average. 

MicmcAic  continually  requires  new  soD 
to  grow  cekry.  Taduon,  Tecumseh, 
Manchester  and  Adrian  are  now  good 
shipping  points  while  Kalamasoo  is 
losing  ground. 


strength  one  plant  to  each  mound  of 
earth  should  be  carefully  planted.  As 
the  plants  grow  and  extend  their  rooting 
system  more  soil  is  added  and  thus  the 
▼igor  is  maintained.  Some  form  of  trellis 
must  be  provided  for  training  the  plants 
on,  and  m  order  to  get  a  number  of  lat- 
eral growths  the  leader  should  be  pinched 
in  good  season  and  all  weaker  growths 
removed.  Hand  pollination  of  the  flow- 
ers will  be  necessary  and  the  second  node 
above  the  setting  of  fruit  should  be 
pinched.     It  is  necessary  that  all  ifruits 


material  vnll  be  needed,  making  a  mound 
of  earth  under  the  middle  of  each  sash  for 
planting.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
maintaminff  the  desired  night  tempera: 
tureif  the  neat  is  husbanded  by  early 
closing  and  the  plants  are  easily  manai^ed 
in  other  respects.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  the  variety  Golden  Queen,  but  con- 
sidering the  season  of  year  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  it.  Our 
experience  has  been  with  Paul  Rose, 
Bmerald  Gem  and  the  English  forcing 
varieties.  At  the  earl^  stages,  more  par- 
ticularly, dose  attention  will  be  required 
but  watchfulness  throughout  is  necessary 
for  success.  Fbancis  Canning. 


PART  OP  JULIUS  ROBHR8'  BXHIBIT  AT  THE  RRCENT  NEW  YORK  SHOW. 


MUSKMELOIfS  UNDER  GLASS. 

Bd.  Gardening:'!  wish  to  know  how 
to  grow  Golden  Queen  muskmelons  under 
glass,  to  be  marketable  about  July  1. 

R.  L/. 

Two  methods  of  growing  muskmelons 
in  the  spring  are  practicable,  the  one  in  a 
greenhouse  such  at  would  be  suitable  for 
encumbers  or  tomatoes,  and  the  other 
method  the  hotbed.  To  have  musk- 
melons  ready  for  market  bv  July  1  it 
will  be  necessary  to  sow  Ukt  seed  not 
later  than  the  first  of  April  This  is  the 
season  when  many  market  gardeners 
grow  cucumbers  which  are  often  so 
profitaUe,  and  the  requirements  of  musk- 
melons are  in  many  respects  identical 
with  that  oi  the  cucumber.  The  seed  of 
muskmelons  are  best  sown  singly  in 
small  pots  and  from  the  moment  of  their 
appearance  a  constant  vigilance^  will  be 
necessary  that  they  receive  no  check, 
which  may  be  caused  by  low  tcmpera- 
ture«  aphis  or  mildew.  The  night  tem- 
perature should  be  60®  or  65^  with  a 
corresponding  rise  by  day.  The  lensth- 
ening  days  with  the  growing  strength  of 
the  sun  at  that  season  of  the  year  aid 
very  materially  in  their  management, 
but  the  cold  spdls  and  dull  days  sand- 
wiched in  so  frequently,  unless  the  gro  wc  r 
is  ever  watchful,  will  cause  many  of  the 
troubles  to  which  they  are  heir.  Careful 
growers  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  such 
occasions,  having  material  convenient 
for  firing  up  and  the  house  iu>t  over- 
charged vrith  moisture  or  the  plants 
heavily  watered.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
plants  should  have  bottom  heat  which  is 
usually  afforded  when  grown  on  benches. 
The  soil  should  be  new  and  good  and  a 
liberal  proportion  of  well  rotted  manure 
added,  avoiding  alwavs  that  which  is 
finesh.  The  sou  should  be  olaoed  in 
mounds  about  two  or  three  feet  apart; 
when  the  plants  have  reached  the  dnired 


should  be  nearly  the  same  size  t>n  each  vine. 
An  early  set  fruit  will  rob  the  remain- 
der of  nourishment  and  materiallv  aStct 
the  results.  The  fruit  must  also  be  sup- 
ported; hand  made  slings  attached  to  the 
trellis  vrill  serve  the  purpose.  As  the 
season  of  ripening  approaches  a  drier 
concUtion  in  the  house  must  be  main- 
tained and  great  care  that  the  plants  do 
not  get  overwatered. 

We  have  had  good  results  growing 
muskmelons  in  hotbeds  at  that  season  of 
the  year.     About   two  feet  of  hotbed 


ASPARAGUS  FRESHENED  IN  WATER. 

A  warm  discussion  has  been  going  on 
lor  many  years  in  Germany  as  to  whether 
purchasers  suffer  from  the  dealers'  prac- 
tice of  submei^n^  asparagus  in  water 
to  prevent  its  withermg  or  hardening. 
The  plea  of  the  dealers  has  been  that 
soaking  asparagus  in  water  merelv  keeps 
it  fresh  in  appearance  without  either  les- 
sening its  alimentary  value  or  increasing 
its  weight. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  discus- 
sion the  Gardeners'  Union  determined  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  experts  of  the 
Bxperimental  Institute  at  Geisenheim  on 
the  Rhine.  According  to  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  Doctors  Windisch  and  Schmidt 
have  completed  the  experiments  with 
surprising  results.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  absorption  of  water  by 
submerged  asparagus  is  not  inconsidera^ 
ble,  the  weight  being  increased  aboutten 
per  cent  in  two  da^s.  Moreover  it  loses 
some  of  its  nutritiotas  components,  espe- 
cially those  containing  nitrogen  and 
mineral  matter. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  aspara- 
gus whose  cut  surfaces  had  been  coated 
.  with  paraffin  were  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. Contrary  to  expectations  it  was 
found  that  asparagus  thus  treated 
absorbed  considerab^  more  water  and 
lost  much  less  ofits  alimentary  value  than 
that  which  was  placed  in  water  without 
first  being  coated  with  paraffin  where  it 
had  hern  cut. 


specimen    box   TREB   AT   COTTAGE   QABDENS.    QUEENS,    N. 
(Suid  to  be  120  years  old.) 
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Thtu  it  has  at  last  been  anthoritatiTclj 
established  that  the  practice  of  keeping 
asparams  fresh  by  placing  it  in  water 
not  omj  lessens  its  yalne  as  food  bat 
also  defrauds  the  purchaser  bj  increasing 
its  weight.  Gborgb  H.  Murphy. 

Pranafort,  Germanj. 


Ardisia  Crenulata.  *^ 

(A  good  plant  for  th«  holiday  trada.) 


VEGETABLES  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

As  nsual  there  was  a  creditable  display 
of  Tegetables  at  the  annual  exhilntion  at 
Philadelphia  NoTcmber  8  to  12,  brought 
out  mainly  through  the  liberality  of  the 
seed  firms.  Prmts  were  Tcry  littlc.in 
eridcnce.  A  few  pears,  apples,  quinces 
and  grapes  were  shown  but  nothing 
worthy  of  special  mention.  A  Tariety  <H 
apple  called  Policy  Watter  was  an  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  small  display. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Company  had  a  fine 
display  of  all  kinds  ana  conditions  of 
gourds,  squashes  and  pumpkins  from 
thdr  South  Jersey  experiment  station. 
This  proTcd  one  of  the  features  of  the 
show  and  was  surrounded  most  of  the 
time  by  admiring  citizens  who  seemed  to 
realize  for  the  first  time  how  many  kinds, 
shapes  and  sizes  the  frost  might  Tisit 
"when  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin  and 
the  bloom  is  on  the  rje."  Uenr^  A. 
Dreer  al«o  had  a  fine  collection  of  the 
pumpkin  clan  on  their  stand,  prominent 
among  them  being  a  big  Valparaiso 
squash  weighing  187  pounds.  There 
were  premiums  ofiered  for  big  squashes 
but  none  of  them  came  up  to  this  Valpa- 
raiso. 

The  premiums  offered  by  Henry  P. 
Michell  Company  brought  out  a  good 
display  which  covered  two  tables.  The 
striking  features  were  the  Jersey  yams, 
sweet  poUtoes,  cauliflower  and  mangels. 
Dodds  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  State 
of  Maine  potatoes  with  a  clean  well 
grown  lot  very  true  to  type.  The  main 
point  in  a  potato  is  of  course  its  cooking 
quality,  but  strangely  enough  this  is 
the  one  feature  that  is  never  taken  into 


consideration  in  awarding  the  prize. 
How  can  they  judge  a  potato  without 
first  cooking  it?  Wm  Messrs.  Gardner, 
Burpee,  Dreer  and  the  rest  of  the  judges 
please  tell  us  ^at? 

Conspicuous  on  the  H.  Waterer  table 
was  a  £nelotof  Bloomsdale  spinach  from 
John  Little.  Sam  Hammona  took  first 
m  lettuce  with  a  splendid  showing  of  Big 
Boston.  One  exhioitor  had  the  temerity 
to  put  up  an  entry  of  Michell's  All  Right 
on  this  taUe  but  for  some  reason  it  did 
not  get  a  prize,  although  it  looked  pretty 
'  good.  Robertson  got  first  for  Drumhead 
cabbage  and  they  were  fine,  as  fine  as  any 
in  the  show  and  the  cabbage  family  were 
in  great  fettle  this  fall  and  out  in  force. 
Cauliflowers  were  also  good  on  this 
stand,  the  first  going  deservedly  to  James 
Lawder. 

On  the  W.  Atlee  Burpee  table  most  of 
the  entries  were  veir  good  and  uniform. 
Tom  Holland  got  first  with  Brittle  Ice 
and  Bclipse  Cos  lettuce;  the  prize  for 
Black  Beauty  egg  plant  went  to  Mc- 
Cleary  and  R.  J.  Aiorrow  carried  off  the 
honors  from  seven  competitors  with  a 
good  showing  of  Early  Model  beet.  Bur- 
pee's Globe  onion  was  well  shown  by 
Sam  Hammond.  It  is  the  same  shape 
and  color  as  the  Danvers  Globe,  but 
much  larger,  although  not  as  large  as 
Prizetaker.  J.  Hurley  showed  the  new 
Vermont  Gold  Coin  potato  and  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  as  was  also 
John  Little  for  three  sjilendid  heads  of 
cauliflower.  John  P.  Sibson  had  some 
fine  Rochford's  Market  cucumber  on  this 
table— about  the  only  exhibit  of  this  fine 
variety  in  the  show.  Dan  Nedy  deserves 
'  a  note  for  his  fine  showing  of  White  Box 
radish,  beautiful  specimens. 

Por  the  Henry  A.  Dreer  premiums  there 
was  keen  competition  and  some  very 
creditable  enmes.  Celery,  cabbage, 
leeks,  beet,  lettuce,  turnips  and  potatoes 
were  all  well  contestea.  Dreers  Priaee- 
takcr  leek  shown  by  W.  Robertson  was 
extra  fine  and  the  mushrooms  of  John 
Little  were  the  best  in  the  show.  The 
latter  exhibitor's  showing  of  Dreer's 
Snowstorm  cauliflower  was  also  very 
good.  Spanish  cardoon  was  shown  by 
two  exhibitors  and  had  more  questions 
fired  at  it  by  an  inquiring  public  than 
the  wogglebug  could  answer  in  a  week. 
Henry  FTMichell  Company  had  a  good 
display  of  bulbs  and  sundries  on  the 
side  of  the  hall  arranged  with  taste  by 
Philip  Prend,  who  it  is  said  was  also 
responsible  for  the  mushroom  cave 
exhibit  of  that  firm.  G.  W. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  CARNATION  VARIETIES. 

We  are  now  able  to  form  a  good  idea 
of  the  new  varieties  sent  out  last  spring. 
Present  indications  would  seemtopohit 
that  we  have  some  fine  things  in  white 
among  them,  something  that  was  badly 
needed. 

Lady  Bountiful  is  giving  great  satisfac- 
tion wherever  it  it  grown.  It  is  a  fine, 
healthy  grower  with  long,  stiff  stems 
and  large,  pure  white  flowers  of  fineform 
with  lots  of  substance  and  good  keeping 
qualities. 

The  Belle  is  another  grand  white  of 
largest  size,  pure  color,  extra  fine  form 
ana  texture. 

White  Lawson  is  as  fine  in  every  way 
as  Mrs.  Lawson,  but  pure  white  in  color. 
It  cannot  fail  to  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ers, if  not  the  leading  white  cami^ion  for 
all  purposes. 

The  above  three  are  great  producers 
from  start  to  finish  and  while  one  or  the 
other  may  do  a  Uttle  the  best  with  some 
growers,  all  three  of  them  will  more  than 
pi^  their  way. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten  is  a  fine  variegated 
sort,  a  healthy,  vigorous  grower,  free  in 
bloom,  with  a  fine,  large  flower.  Any- 
one having  need  of  a  variegated  varied 
will  find,  this  to  meet  all  expectations. 

Nelson  Pisher  is  a  fine  grower,  very 
free,  with  good  stems,  but  we  prefer  Mrs. 
Lawson  in  this  color.  Prom  our  observar 
tions  Nelson  Pisher  has  not  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Lawson. 

Plamingo  got  rather  a  black  eye  start- 
ing out,  on  account  of  the  flowers  not 
opening  out  properly,  but  during  the 
last  month  it  has  redeemed  itseltto  a 
^reat  extent,  and  as  the  season  advances 
It  may  more  than  come  up  to  expectations. 

Crusader  is  a  fine  commercial  red  of 
good  growth,  very  free,  but  lacks  a  little 
on  color. 

Indianapolis  is  a  pleasing  pink,  flower 
large  enough  for  commercial  purposes, 
very  free  in  growth  with  good  stem; 
promises  well. 

Moonlight,  one  of  last  years'  varieties, 
is  a  fine  white,  lacking  a  little  on  size 
compared  with  Lady  Bountifttl,  but  still 
gooa  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Bride  is  a  new  white.  We  have 
seen  some  verjr  fine  blooms  of  this  variety 
with  good,  stiff  stems  but  have  not  yet 
seen  it  growing  so  cannot  comment  on  it 
in  this  respect. 


POTATO  STATR  OF  MAINS  AT  PHILADELPHIA  EXHIBITION,  NOVEMBER  8-18. 

(Exhibited  by  H.  S.  Hopper,  Niirberth,  Pa.,  .lobn  Dodds,  (gardener.) 
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Boston  Market  ia  also  a  fine  white  for 
all  commercial  purposes,  a  clean,  healtbj 
grower  and  TCiy  me. 

There  were  several  seedlinffs  at  the 
Chicago  show  on  seedling  daj  whidt 
attracted  onr  attention,  notably  the 
fbllowingt 

Seedling  No.  93,  from  W.  N.  Radd,  Mt. 
Greenwood,  111.,  a  fringed  pink  somewhat 
on  the  order  of  Fiancee  bnt  a  little  deeper 
in  color.  This  was  good  enough  to  win 
in  its  dass,  also  to  win  over  all  others 
for  the  sweepstake  cnp  and  haying  seen 
and  examined  the  growth  of  the  ^ant  I 
bcliere  it  to  be  a  ^nner. 

Mj  Maryland,  from  H.  Weber  &  Sons, 
Oakland,  Md.,  is  a  fine  white,  xi^ry  much 
on  the  order  of  White  Lawson,  with  fine 
stem  and  large  flower  with  lots  of  sub- 
stance; looks  like  a  fine  Yarietr. 

Melody,  from  W.  C.  Hill  Floral  Com- 
pany,  Streator,  UL,  is  a  light  pink  sport 
nrom  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  somewhat  on 
the  color  of  Enchantress.  There  should 
be  a  place  for  this. 

Gen.  Wayne,  from  W.  J.  &  M.  S.  Vcse^, 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  is  a  pink  simOar  m 
color  to  Mrs.  Joost,  bnt  with  a  consider- 
ably larger  flower,  a  pleasing  ViCHety. 

There  were  others  under  number  from 
Bassett  &  Washburn,  H.  Weber  &  Sons, 
Anton  Then,  the  J.  D.  Thompson  Carna- 
tion Company  and  B.  T.  Grave,  among 
which  were  seyeral  very  promising  look- 
ing flowers.  C.  W.  Johnson. 


MISTAKE  IN  ROSE  CULTURE. 

Bd  Gardbvi^g:— Where  hare  I  made 
a  mistake  with  my  roses?  I  have  two 
houses  18x80  and  planted  them  with 
two-year-old  plants.  In  June  they  started 
out  fine  and  grew  during  the  summer 
welL  In  September  we  hiQ  a  great  deal 
of  wind  and  chilly  weather  and  the  roses 
began  to  mildew.  I  thought  I  was  grow- 
ing them  too  tender  andgaTe  plenty  of 
yentflation.  When  they  were  twelye  to 
eighteen  inches  hiffh  they  were  still  mil- 
dewed, a  few  buds  dried  off  and  those 
that  bloomed  were  small  and  inferior. 
In  October  I  began  keeping  the  houses 
closed  entirely  and  the  American  Beauty 
and  Perle  haye  started  off  well,  but  the 
Bride  and  Bridesmaid  seem  to  haye 
suffered  more  and  haye  made  yery  little 
growth.  R*  S. 

The  mistake  ''R.  S."  has  made  was  in 
the  first  place  growing  them  too  tender. 
They  should  haye  all  the  air  possible  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  early  fall,  and  as 
soon  as  the  nights  get  a  little  chill:^'  a 
yery  little  fire  heat,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  kttle  yentilation,  should  be  left  on  all 
night.  This  keeps  theplants  in  a  sturdy, 
healthy  condition  anapreyents  a  check 
in  theu:  growth.  Had  ^*R.  S."  done  this 
he  womd  not  haye  had  a  bad  lot  of 
mildew  to  contend  with,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  Bride  and  Bridesmaid  doing 
so  poorly,  bttt  he  is  makinff  another  bad 
mistake  by  keeping  the  houses  closed 
entirely.  Bxtremes  in  any  manner  of 
treatment  are  certainly  not  beneficial  to 
roses  or  any  other  plants  ffrown  under 
glass.  To  keep  plants  healthy  and  yigor- 
ons  it  is  iust  as  essential  to  giye  them  all 
the  fresh,  pure  air  possible,  as  frcih  air  is 
to  animals.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
similar  ones,  the  applkation  of  a  little 
mort  judgment  wotud  remedy  the  trouble 
better  than  niedidne.  It  *'R.  S."  wishes 
to  get  his  roses  back  into  a  healthy  con- 
dition it  wouldbebettertotry  and  main- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible  an  eyen  night 
temperature  for  Bride  and  Bridesmaid  of 
56^  andosdoudydaysOO''.  With  bright 
sun  and  a  frur  amount  of  yentilation  the 


THE    NBW   RED   ROSE   RICHMOND. 

(Originated  by  the  E.  G.  Hill  (Company,  Riohmond,  Ind.) 


temperature  can  be  allowed  to  run  up  to 
76^  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  but 
ayoid  admitting  cold  currents  of  air  at 
any  time.  In  addition  to  this  giye  care- 
ful attention  to  watering,  when  neces- 
sary syringing  on  bright,  dear  morn- 
ings, but  so  as  to  allow  all  surplus  mois- 
ture to  get  dried  off  before  nignt.  Keep 
a  little  sulphur  on  the  heating  pipes  to 
dean  out  the  mildew,  and  if  the  roots  are 
healthy  they  will  soon  be  bearing  nice 
flowers  again.  John  N.  Mat. 


scarlet  crimson,  lighter  than  Liberty, 
and  it  does  not  grow  darker  with  age. 
The  blooms  are  as  fragrant  as  those  of 
any'^une  rose,  with  a  splendid  texture, 
making  them  yery  durable  in  handling 
or  in  keeping." 


RBW  ROSE  RICHAOlfD. 

The  new  rose,  Richmond,  illartrated 
herewith,  is  a  new  red  teedHng  of  Libertr 
and  Lady  Battersea,  raised  by  the  B.  6. 
Hill  Company,  of  Richmond,  Ind.  We 
are  indebted  to  B.  H.  Hill  for  the  follow- 
ing particulars  with  reference  to  this 
handsome  new  yariety: 

"A  seedling  sddom  shows  its  character 
before  the  second  or  eyen  the  third  year, 
but  from  the  first  Richmond  has  produced 
bloom  in  wonderful  profusion,  and  this  is 
stifl  its  leading  charactertiitic.  In  addi- 
tion it  is  a  strong,  free  grower  with  dark 
foliage,  throwing  up  long  stems  bearing 
pointed  buds  which  can  be  cut  and 
shipped  yery  tight,  opening  wdl  on 
amyal,  like  American  Beauty.  Rich- 
mond has  neyer  shown  the  least  tendency 
to  go  dormant  like  Liberty,  but  is  con- 
stant  as  Bride  or  Bridesmaid,  likes  the 
same  soil  and  temperature  and  roots  and 
grafts   quite  as  readily.    The  color   is 


A  IfEW  GLADIOLUS. 

Doctor  Van  Fleet  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  introduces  a  new,  late  blooming, 
giant  gladiolus  under  the  name  of  G. 
(^uartinianus,  from  the  mountains  of 
tropical  Africa.  It  produces  stalks  four 
to  nye  feet  high  with  brilliant  red  and 
yello  w  blooms.  Some  flower  spikes  show 
twenty-fiye  blooms  with  fiye  to  seyen 
flowers  open  at  one  time.  These  flowers 
are  three  to  four  inches  across.  He  pre- 
dicts its  great  yalue  for  garden  decora- 
tion and  florists'  use. 


GROWING  BLUE  HYDRANGEAS  IN  PARIS. 

No  drug  or  corrosive  is  used  to  make 
the  blue  hydrangea  flowers.  To  obtain 
the  fine  blue  color  the  plants  are  grown 
in  a  spedal  soil  which  comes  from  Angers, 
and  no  other  soil  is  used  for  repotting 
the  plant  later  on.  Some  growers  use 
two  or  three  grammes  of  sulphate  of 
iron  per  liter  of  water  and  water  the 
plant  with  that  solution  two  or  three 
times  per  week.  This  helps  the  flowers 
in  becoming  blue  but  can  neyer  replace 
the  Angers  soil  for  obtaining  the  intense 
blue  tinge. 
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panj,  of  Country  Life  in  America,  are  the 
reported  publitbers.  Wilhelm  Miller, 
[editor.    The  more  the  merrier. 
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V  list  of  plants  registered  under  the  soaety 's 
I    regulations  up  to  October  1, 1904. 
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PabsidbntLoubbt  haa  stated  in  public 
that  he  will  officially  introduce  in  Prance 
the  Chinese  Tegetable,  pe-tsai. 

Thb  City  of  RosBS.—Portland,  Ore., 
in  which  the  Lewia  and  Clark  exposition 
will  open  June  1, 1905,  has  been  called 
the  dty  of  roses. 

NuRSBRTKBN  and  landscape  g:ardeners 
admit  that  the  present  season  is  one  ot 
the  most  faYorabletheT  have  ever  known 
for  transplanting  and  shipping  nursery 
stock. 

Dick  T-  Ckosbt,  of  the  Department  of 
Agricttlture,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  in 
charge  of  the  children's  garden  work  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  and  has 
issned  a  prospectus. 

Thb  oldest  orator  in  Germany  is 
Deputy  Schneider  in  Eberswalde,  now 
103  years  of  age.  His  last  speech  was 
made  a  few  weeks  a^o  at  the  opening  of 
a  horticultural  exhibition. 

Michigan's  horticultural  exhibit  is 
reported  to  have  been  awarded  the  ffrand 
pme  as  a  collective  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair,  besides  receiving  seven  gold  medals, 
102  silver  medals  and  100  bronze  medals 
on  individual  exhibits. 

A  MBW  horticultural  paper  is  slated  for 
January  1  to  be  called  the  Garden 
Magazine.    Doubleday,  Page   &    Com- 


A  PT7SB  seed  special  train  on  the  North- 
western railroad,  carrying  Profs.  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  ot  the  South  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural school,  will  be  sent  through  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  other  states  this 
winter,  stopping  at  every  village  for  the 
experts  to  aeliver  brief  lectures  on  the 
care  of  seed  ^rain  to  the  farmers  who 
gather  at  the  stations. 


ROTAL  DUTCH  BULB  iiROWERS' SOCIETY 

We  learn  that  the  Royal  Dutch  Bulb 
Growers'  Society,  of  Haarlem,  Holland, 
intends  to  hold  itsquinquenial  exhibition 
of  bulbous  flowers,  March  17-21, 1905. 
The  schedule,  which  has  been  published, 
shows  that  a  laige  number  of  prises  is 
■  being  offered.  It  is  the  intention  to  make 
this  show  the  most  interesting  hitherto 
held.  Interested  parties  can  have  further 
particulars  on  application  to  the  secre> 
taty  of  the  society,  Joh.  de  Breuk, 
Haarlem,  Holland. 


ST.  LOUIS  BOTANIC  GARDEN  SCOLARSfflP 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  fjurteenth 
•nnouncement  concerninff  pupils  in  the 
Missouri  Botanical  gar<&n  from  which 
J7e  learn  that  two  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  by  the  director  of  the  garden, 
prior  to  the  first  of  April  next,  vacan- 
cies which  subsequentiy  arise  will  be  filled 
annually  after  published  announcement. 
Applications  for  these  scholarships,  to  re- 
ceive consideration,  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  director  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  March.  The  preliminary  examination 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  at  the 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  at  10  a.  m. 
It  there  are  more  than  two  applications, 
competitive  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
March  10  and  11. 

Further  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Director  Wm.  Trelease, 
Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Lrouis, 
Mo. 


SOCIETY  OF  HORHCULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Prof.  S  A.  Beach,  secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Horticultural  Science,  announces 
that  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  in  Philaddphia  in 
connection  with  the  regular  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  December  27. 
This  society  meets  as  an  affiliated  society 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  and  its  members  thereby 
secure  the  same  privileges  that  are 
granted  to  the  A  A.  A.  S.  Most  of  the 
railroads  in  the  country  have  alreadv 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  others  will 
grant  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  Members  in  buying  a 
ticket  should  secure  a  certificate  ^ot 
receipt)  from  the  ticket  agent.  Announce- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  meeting  as  to 
the  disposition  of  these  certificates  in 
order  to  secure  the  reduced  return  fare. 
Rates  have  also  been  secured  at  various 
hotels  in  the  city.  A  list  of  these  hotels 
will  be  sent  to  anyone  applviuff  to  Dr.  L. 
O.  Howard,  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S., 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  will  be  three 
sessions,  morning,  afternoon  and  even- 


ing, on  the  date  mentioned  above,  the 
meetings  being  held  in  Biological  hall  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
president's  address,  by  Prof.  Bailey,  will 
be  given  in  the  afternoon.  This  society 
has  alreadv  been  referred  *o  several  times 
in  the  columns  of  this  paper  and  a 
report  was  given  of  the  first  annual 
meeting.  The  society  has  attracted  quite 
a  littie  attention  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  counts  among  its  members  a 
number  of  prominent  European  horticul- 
tural investigators. 


SOWING  SEED  OF  BERBERISTHUNBERGH 
AND  AMPELOPSIS  YEITCHL 

Bd.  Gardbkino:— What  is  the  best 
way  and  time  to  sow  seed  of  Berberia 
Tbunbergii  and  Ampelopsis  Veitchi? 

W. 

Replying  to  "W,"  the  best  way  and 
time  to  sow  seed  of  Ampelopsis  veitchi 
is  as  soon  as  it  may  be  gathered,  the 
sooner  the  better,  and  sow  in  any  good 
soil  in  flats,  pans  or  pots  and  put  under 
the  stage  in  a  rose  house  or  a  greenhouse 
and  keep  well  watered,  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
porou^'nAtuie  and  the  place  where  the 
seed  has  been  sown  is  m>m  60®  to  70®. 
Water  at  least  once  a  day,  and  it  would 
do  no  harm  if  water  Is  given  twice  each 
day,  once  in  the  morning  and  again  in 
the  evening.  I  have  sprouted  Rosa  mal- 
tiflora  seed  in  two  weeks  with  the  above 
treirtfiient,  every  seed  apparentiy  grow- 
ing. I  have  not  tried  Berberis  Thun- 
bergii,  but  have  no  doubt  it  will  respond 
gratefully  under  the  same  conditions. 
Clematis  paniculata  starts  to  germinate 
in  a  few  weeks  under  similar  treatment. 
The  method  frequently  practiced  by  nur- 
serymen is  to  bury  the  seed  in  sand  for 
the  winter,  then  sow  outdoors  In  conven- 
ientiy  prepared  beds  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible  after  frost  has  left  the  ground 
ana  the  soil  may  be  worked  Xo  advan- 
tage. E.  L. 


THE  AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held 
January  25  and  26  instead  of  the  28th 
and  29  th,  as  given  in  the  premium  list 
and  the  trade  papers,  the  latter  dates 
coming  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The 
secretary  must  have  looked  at  an  old 
calender  when  he  gave  the  dates  of  28 
and  29,  as  the  meeting  is  called  for  the 
last  Wednesday  in  January  at  Chicago, 

NOTICBOPSX7PPLB1CBNTASTPRBMIU1C  U8T. 

The  American  Carnation  Society  will 
have  to  issue  a  supplement  to  the  regu- 
lar premium  list,  and  this  supple- 
ment will  haye  to  go  to  press  Dmm- 
ber  20.  In  it  will  be  given  the  entry 
blank  for  the  exhibition  at  Chicago, 
lanuary  25  and  26,  and  the  full  list  of 
premiums  offered. 

Anyone  desiring  to  offer  a  special 
premium  for  this  exhibition  will  please 
forward  the  particulars  at  once  to  Albert 
M.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Parties  who 
are  not  members  of  the  society  can  have 
this  premium  list  mailed  them  on  appli- 
cation to  the  same  address. 

DBPARTHBNT  OP  RBGUTRATIOK. 

By  W.  B.  Arnold,  of  the  Rockland, 
greenhouses,  Rockland.  Mass.,  Varie- 
gated Lawson,  a  variegated  sport  from 
Lawson,  snow  white  marked  witJi  car- 
mine, marking  being  very  distinct,  with- 
out clouding  or  blending.  Habit  iden- 
tical with  Lawson  and  needs  no  descrip- 
tion. Albbrt  M.  Hbbr,  Sec'y. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  flfaAll  be  pieMkd  at  all  Umei  to  leoeive  brtef 
notei  of  seneral  inteiept  on  praotieal  onltural 
matlen  firom  sardenen  for  use  In  this  depart- 
ment Notes  of  tlie  movements  of  gardeners, 
obanges  of  addieai  etc,  are  aleo  dettraDle. 


GAWEN  BREYinES  FOR  DECEFIBBR. 

Preese  the  spiraeas  before  potting,  then 
pbux  under  a  bench  in  the  coolest  house. 
A  little  moss  spread  oyer  the  crowns  will 
keep  them  cTenly  moist  and  will  resnlt  in 
making  a  better  start.  There  are  seyeral 
Tarieties.  CompactH  mnltiflora,  astil- 
boides— floribnnda  and  Gladstone  are 
desirable  for  the  gardener. 

The  bolboQS  stock  preTiotislj  buried  in 
the  garden  or  cold  frame  is  best  remold 
at  this  season  to  a  cool  cellar  or  cold 
frame  where  actual  freesing  does  not 
occur.  The  labels  should  be  renewed 
wheneyer  disfi^r^  so  that  the  yarieties 
needed  can  easiW  be  recognised. 

Thte  Is  a  good  season  to  wa«h  the  foli- 
age of  man  J  stoye  plants  and  tialms. 
Not  onlj  insects  but  often  a  sediment 
firom  syringing  has  disfigured  ^  maaj 
larger  (uanta.  Warm  water  with  a  little 
'*lemon  oil  insecticide' V  makef  a  good 
solution  for  sponging  with. 

Top  dressing  the  citations  is  going 
forward  in  nutnj  plaofM.  Fidel j  chopped 
cow  manure;  pnlyecteed  sheep  manure, 
wood  ashes/and  bone  meal  are  being  used 
either  separately  or  two  or  more  in  com- 
bination. 

The  pa&sies  should  now  reoeiye  their 
winter  protection.  Those  in  cold  frames 
should  naye  the  sash  placed  thereon,  and 
those  planted  in  outside  borders  covered 
with  erergrecu  branches  or  similar  mate 
rial   • 

Any  newlj  planted  hardy  perennials 
should  be  covered  with  manure  of  some 
sort,  as  the  freedng  and  thawing  will 
otherwise  heaye  many  of  them,  a  condi- 
tion which  often  results  in  loss  or  injury. 

Stake  the  freesias,  using  a  light  stake, 
preferably  hyacinth  stakes.  When  the 
plants  %xk  doing  well  an  application  of 
fiquid  manure  eyery  week  will  do  much 
toward  good  results  at  flowering  time. 

Giye  the  outdoor  roses  a  good  covering 
of  manure.  It  should  be  of  good  qofUity 
so  thai  after  its  winter  serrice  it  becomes 
availafale  lor  digging  in  when  spring 
comet. 

Remoye  all  decaying  leayes  from,  the 
yiokts*    A  cool,   dry  and  fresh   air  is 


cuatomed  to  keep  his  birthday  by  giving 
a  dinner  to  the  trustees  of  the  Reynolds 
library  and  other  friends.  For  obyious 
reasons  this  custom  has  not  held  good 
for  the  past  two  years.  Tlie  guests  who 
have  often  sat  around  the  table  of  this 
genial  host  presented  to  hhn  yesterday  a 
silver  coflee  set  as  a  token  of  their  affec- 
tion and  eateem,  and  greeted  him  with  a 
long  letter  of  appreciation  and  congratu- 
lation ^Rochester  Democrat  And  Chron- 
icle, Decembers,  1904, 


for  them  at  this  dull  season  of 
the  year. 

Top-dress  and  feed  the  calla  lilies  regu- 
larly. F.cf 

GEORGE  ELLWANGER'S  BIRTHDAT. 

Very  quietly  at  his  home  on  Mouot 
Hope  atenue  yesterday  George  ^ll  wanger 
eelebrated  his  eigh^ei^hth  birthday. 
Only  the  members  of  his  family  were 
present.  A  large  number  of  friends  sent 
him  letters  of  congratulations.  Flowrrs 
and  other  tokens  of  regard  that  kept 
coming  allda:r  long  were  eyidence  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Bllwanger  is 
hdd  in  the  community.  His  long  fife  of 
osefiBlness,  his  public  spirit,  his  kindly 
nature  haye  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends 
and  he  stands  to-day  foremost  among  the 
dtisens  of  the  Flower  d^. 

Mr.  BUwanger  was  in  his  usual  health 
and  was  able  to  enter  lolly  into  the  spirit 
dk  the  day.  While  not  as  yigorous  pnys- 
icaUyashe  onoe  was,  hismmd  is  clear 
and  strong,  and  he  is  keenly  alive  to  all 
that  is  gomg  on  about  him. 

For  years  Mr.  BUwanger  has  been  ac- 


TARRYTOWN  HORHCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Tarry  town  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Vanderbilt  building,  Tuesday 
evening,  Noyember 29.  J.  Woodcock  and 
G.  Fresenius  were  dtily  elected  active 
members  of  the  society.  Nominations 
for  actiye  membership  were:  A.  A.  Petit, 
Noroton,  Conn.;  A.  Collins,  Noroton, 
Conn.,  and  J.  Brungess,  Irvington^ 

H.  Nicholls,  Yonkers,  ofiered  a  prize  of 
a  beautiful  silyer  match  box  for  a  display 


Qeorge  Ellwanger. 


result:  President,  G.  H.  Hale;  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  G.  Williams:  secretary,  H.  A. 
Kettel;  financial  secretary,  George  Kuhn; 
treasurer,  W.  W.  Kennedy.  Fred  Ander- 
son was  elected  to  actiye  membership. 

The  discussion  of  the  eyening  was 
"Rose  Culture  Under  Glass."  There  was 
k  nice  display  of  roses.  N.  Butterbach 
exhibited  some  Golden  Gate,  which  re- 
ceived 90  points;  his  Ivory  received  85. 
Mr.  Hale's  Morgan  scored  85  and  his 
Mrs.  Oliver  Ames  85  points.  J.  B.  Haines, 
of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  was  awarded  a  certifl- 
cate  of  merit  for  his  red  carnation  seed- 
ling. Thejudgesof  the  eyening  were  W. 
W.  Kennedy  and  A.  G.  Williams. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner, 
which  will  take  place  December  22  at  the 
Sheridan  hotel,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Those 
on  the  committee  are  N.  Butterbach,  Geo. 
H.  Hale,  W.  W.  Kennedy  and  John  Yeo- 
mans.  P. 


of  carnations,  but  there  beinjK  none 
exhibited  it  was  awarded  to  John  Feather- 
stone,  gardener  to  Samuel  Untermej^cr, 
Yonkers,  for  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
Mr.  Peatherstone  was  also  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  two  very  fine 
specimens  of  seedliog  begonias,  Bnsign 
and  Winter  Cheer.  The  P.  R  Pierson 
Company  was  awarded  honorable  men- 
tion for  Lorraine  begonia.  The  T.  A. 
Lee  prize  was  awarded  to  L.  A.  Martin, 
gardener  to  C.  H.  Mattheison,  Irvington, 
for  seUing  the  greatest  number  of  tickets 
for  the  November  exhibition,  he  having 
sold  sixty-one. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
a  letter  of  condolence  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  society 
to  George  Middleton  on  the  sad  loss  of 
his  brottier,  and  also  to  D.  G.  Rdd,  Irv- 
ington, who  is  a  life  member,  on  the  sad 
loss  of  his  wife,  who  passed  away  Tues- 
day morning.  T.  A.  Lbb. 


MONMOUTH   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  regular  meeting  at  Red 
Men's  hall  December  2.  The  election  of 
officers  took  place,  vrith  the  following 


NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society,  held 
December  2,  was  marked  by  the  usual 
meritorious  display  of  flowers.  The  total 
award  of  points  for  the  year  was  an- 
nounced and  the  presentation  of  the 
prizes  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
as  to  time  and  place  for  the  bestowal. 
The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows: 

Prasident,  D.  Kindiitrab.  gardener  for  William 
Bankle;  vioe-preiident,  Artibur  L.  Capam.  var- 
dener  for  Stuart  Hartihome:  seoretary,  William 
Bennett,  gardener  for  A.  C.  Van  Qaaibeck;  treas- 
urer, Maloolm  McRorie,  garden*  r  for  MandeTille 
estate. 

J.  B.  D. 

ROTES  OF  NEWPORT,  R.  L 

The  event  of  last  week  was  the  annual 
ballot  theNewport  Horticultural  Society, 
and  in  every  particular  it  was  a  most 
complete  success.  The  committee  of 
arrangements  outdid  themselves  in  deco- 
rating Masonic  halL  Palms  and  foliage 
idants  had  been  loaned  by  the  members 
m  large  numbers,  and  these  in  groups 
were  yery  attractiye;  in  addition  tne 
entire  walls  were  covered  with  hemlock 
branches  and  Clematis  panicnlata  yines; 
the  wnole  eflect  was  grand.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  John  T.  Allan  and  Daniel  Cough- 
lin,  the  floor  managers,  and  to  all  the 
members  and  friends  that  worked  so  hard 
to  make  the  seyenth  annual  ball  an 
unqualified  success. 

M.  Butler  &  Sons  are  setting  out  eight 
elm  trees  in  the  mall  to  fill  in  bare  places 
which  have  resulted  from  trees  blowing 
over  in  severe  storms. 

William  H.  Thomas,  head  gardener  to 
B.  R.  Thomas,  has  been  enjoying  a  few 
days'  yacation  in  New  York. 


FIASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  children's 
herbariums  was  held  Friday  and  Satur- 
day Noy.  25-26,  in  the  lecture  hall  and 
the  loggia  of  Hortictiltural  hall,  both  of 
which  were  filled  with  exhibits.  The 
number  was  in  excess  of  that  of  any  pre- 
yious  year  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
exhibited  was  yery  nieh.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  by  tne  general  public 
durinff  both  da3rs  of  the  exhibition, 
schoolteachers  with  their  pupils  bema 
particulariy  in  eyidence.  Austin  W. 
Cheeyer,  ox  Mattapan,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  flowers,  grasses,  sedges  and 
ferns,  and  the  novelty  of  the  show  was 
the  collection  of  mosses  and  lichens 
exhibited  by  Dudley  and  Dorothea  Clapp, 
of   Dorchester,    and    Olive  L.    Prsncn, 
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of  South  Pratningham.  Priaet  were 
awarded  as  follows: 

Auttin  W.  OhMTer,  of  Mattepan,  flowering 

planU,  grauei  and  Mdgea  and  foras. ....  118.00 
Onve  L.  Fienoh,  of  Soath  Framiogham, 

flowering  planU .  Uoheni  and  ledget 7.85 

LoU  A.  Leayitt,  of  Ayer,  flowering  planto 

and  tprayi  of  leaTet. 6.IS 

Dudley  Olapp,  of  Dorcheeterv  moiiei 6. 75 

Gladyi  Mason,  of  Groton,  flowering  plants, 

ferns  and  mosses 5.50 

Bath  W.  Fisher,  of  Ayer,  flowering  plants 

and  spcaysof  leaves 4.75 

Hazel  Irwin,  of  Ayer,  ferns  and  sprays  of 

leaves 4-5 

Edna  ChafSn .  of  Ayer,  flowering  plants. . . .  4.t5 
Mabel  Sargent,  of  Ayer,  flowering  plants      " 

and  sprays  of  leaves » 4*00 

Florence  Webster,  of  Haverhill,  femt. 4.00 

Una  A.  Chaffln,  of  Ayer,  ferns  and  spimys 

of  leaves 3.50 

Dorothea  Olapp,  of  Dorchester^  lichens ....  B.  10 
Anna  B.  Mann,  of  Norfolk,  flowering  plants  9.25 
Henry  L.  Brown,  of  Ayer,  flowering  plants  1.60 
Blste  Bailey,  of  Groton,  flowering  plants. . .  1.25 
Marion  L.   French,  South   Framingham, 

flowering  plants,  sedges  and  lichens 1 .25 

Henry  G.  Holbrook,  of  Norfolk,  flowering 

plants 1-S& 

Barbara  Williams,  of  Newton  Highlands. . 

flowering  plants 1.25 

Edna  C.  Brown,  of  Ayer.  flowering  plants  1.00 
A.   Belle  Mnntoe,  of    Groton,   flowering 

plants -         45 

Margaret  Cleary,   of    Groton,    flowering 

plants o^ 

Alice  ^oods,  of  Groton,  flowering  plants. .         85 

H.  P.  S. 

Miscellaneous^. 


LlLIUn  HARRISU. 
The    illnstration    herewith    shows    a 
specimen  of  Lilimn  Harristi  in  a  6-inch 

got.  The  plant  is  six  feet  four  inches  in 
eight  and  carries  sixteen  well  deyeldped 
flowers.  This  was  one  of  a  batch  of  100 
plants  grown  by  Paul  Riis  at  Highland 
Park,  IlL  Mr.  Riis,  who  is  now  located 
at  Delavan,  Wis.,  states  that  the  other 
ninety-nine  plants  were  exceptionally  fine, 
prodncing  nrom  eight  to  twelre  flowers 
each,  bnt  that  they  were  in  every  way 
inferior  to  the  subject  of  the  illustratiop. 
The  balbs  were  of  the  largest  sise  and 
were  potted  the  first  week  of  Angust, 
flowering  about  January  1. 

The  soil  was  prepared  some  weeks  pre- 
Yions  and  consisted  of  two  parts  of  good 
loam,  one  part  leaf  monld,  with  a  moder- 
ate quantity  pf  well  rotted  cow  manure 
and  sufficient  ground  bone  to  be  plainly 
visible  when  all  the  ingredients  were 
thoroiu^hly  mixed.  Particular  attention 
was  given  to  drainage,  the  material  of 
which  was  fully  one  inch  in  depth.  The 
bulbs  were  given  a  thorough  covering  o- 
sulphur  before  potting.  The  potting  was 
firm  and  left,  only  the  extreme  top  of  the 
bulb  exposed.  Thorough  watenng  and 
placing  the  pots  under  an  empty  propa- 
gating bendi  concluded  the  work,  to 
August  15. 

In  using  a  dark  cellar  or  artificially 
shaded  space  beneath  the  bench,  water- 
ing should  be  given  sufficient  attention 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  drying  out. 
Growth  will  b^n  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks  under  these  conditions.  When  the 
plants  show  unmistakable  signs  of  good 
root  action  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  45^  with  a  lignt  shading 
on  the  glass.  Ventilation  and  the  appli- 
cation of  tobacco  dust  will  require  care- 
ful attention  and  the  temperature  should 
be  gradually  raised  to  50^  About  Novem- 
ber  1  the  plants  should  be  six  inches  high 
and  moved  to  a  warmer  and  brighter 
house  and  fumigated.  November  15, 
with  the  temperature  at  58^,  some  buds 
will  appear. 

In  this  particular  batch  of  plants  the 
most  forward  were  given  the  first  appli- 
cation of  liquid  sheep  manure  November 
15,  alternating  once  a  week  with  cow 
manure.    The  plants  were  moved  again 


to  still  warmer  quarters  December  15, 
but  this  was  tdo  long  delayed  to  secure 
blooms  for  Christmas.  Weekly  fnmigap 
tion  was  observed  up  to  this  time,  aphis 
or  no  aphis.  Liquid  sheep  manure  with 
one  pound  of  nitrate  of^soda  to  fifty 
gallons  was  applied  every  ^y^  days  from 
December  15. 

There  was  only  about  ten  per  cent  of 
the  plants  that  showed  any  sign  of  dis- 
ease and  that  of  such  a  mild  form  that 
the  stricken  specimens  produced  fairly 
good  blooms.  When  the  plants  ape 
^rown  in  such  small  pots  they  require 
ample  watering  and  feeding. 

HANDLING  HOLIDAY  PLANTS. 

The  preparation  of  an  assortment  of 

plants  suitable  for  the  holiday  trade  is  a 

matter  of  some  anxiety  to  the  grower, 

the  weather  problem  being  one  of  the 


Lilium  HarriaU. 


questions  difficult  to  solve,  in  addition 
to  which  there  frequently  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  probisble  turn  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  seems  quite  natural  that  the 
retailer  should  prefer  to  seU  cut  flowers 
rather  than  plants  at  that  season,  so 
much  less  trouble  being  experienced  in 
the  safe  delivery  of  cut  flowers  during 
severe  weather  than  there  is  with  flower- 
ing plants.  But  there  is  unquestionably 
a  growing  trade  in  plants  at  the  holiday 
season,  and  the  growers  are  preparing 
for  it  and  hoping  tor  reasonable  tempera^ 
tures  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Among  the  flowering  plants  presented 
at  that  time,  those  having  bright  colored 
blossoms  are  naturally  most  in  favor, 
and  of  these  the  azaleas  form  a  promi- 
nent part,  the  reds  and  pinks  being 
usually  first  choice,  though  there  are 
also  many  white  ones  forced  for  this 
occasion.  These  plants  will  have  been 
in  heat  for  several  weeks,  and  should  be 
beginning  to  show  their  flowers  by  this 
time  in  a  temperature  of  60^,  from  whi«di 


the  pUota  afaould  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
and  moc«  airy  house  as  soon  as  the  buds 
are  well  up  rad  about  ready  to  burst,  for 
these  early  forced  flowers  need  to  be  har- 
dened to  some  extent  before  the  plants 
are  sold. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  weather 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  positive  rule  as  to  the  time  an  a^mlea 
should  be  removed  from  the  forcing  house 
to  a  co<^er  one,  but  it  is  much  easier  to 
retard  the  opening  of  the  flowos  at  tlua 
time  of  year  than  it  is  in  the  spring  when 
the  sun  has  so  much  more  power.  In  the 
early  stages  of  azalea  forcing  the  plaata 
will  lequire  vigorous  syringing  every 
bright  day  in  order  to  swell  up  the  bods, 
but  a»the  flowers  deyelop  more  care  is 
needed  in  waterinff  overhead,  otherwise 
ths  flowers  may  be  incited;  but  at  all 
times  the  plants  wiU  tajce  up  a  great 
deal  of  ilrater  at  the  root  while  kept  in 
so  warm  a  house. 

Poinsfettias  are  grown  much  more 
largely  tiiao  in  former  years,  the  favorite 
way  in  wMch  they  are  offnred  at  Christ- 
mas being  in  pans  containinff  about  half 
a  dozen ^mallsingle-stemmedplants, and 
tttesej^MS  had  better  not  be  filled  too 
soon,  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they  are 
to  be  sbld  being  quite  early  enough,  from 
the  ffct  that  a  poinsettia  is  lutble  to 
resent  any  serious  disturbance  of  its 
roots  at  any  time,  and  especially  during 
thewifiter.  The  pans  used  for  this  pur- 
t^^pesrtlre  mostly  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
such  a  paifpermitting  the  use  of  plants 
from  4-inch  pots  by  reducing  the  bsll  of 
earth  to  some  extent  when  planting 
them,  and  in  order  to  fill  in  the  base  and 
cover  the  soil  some  small  plants  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  and  small  ferns  of 
some  of  the  coarse*leaved  species  are 
pi  anted  between  the  poinsettias.  But  do 
not  try  to  harden  ofi"  the  poinsettias  in  a 
cool  house,  or  the  leaves  will  soon  tarn 
yellow  and  fall,  these  plants  demanding 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  M^. 

Good  plants  of  Cyclamen  Persicum  are 
in  favor  at  this  season,  and  these  will 
not  stand  high  temperature  satisfacto* 
rily,  but  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  for 
f ordtt^  cyclamens,  as  they  may  be  grown 
alongiaatemperatureof50^  to  55%  so 
that  jbhe  best  crop  of  flowers  will  come  in 
at  the  holiday  season.  These  plants 
should  have  the  full  light,  and  if  possible 
be  grown  on  benches  tnat  are  not  too  far 
from,  the  glass,  the  obfect  being  to  pre- 
vent either  foliage  or  flower  stems  from 
becoming  long  and  drawn,  gi^iug  the 
plants  free  ventilation  just  as  long  as  the 
weather  will  permit  It.  Care  is  needed 
in  watering,  for  these  plants  will  not 
stand  indiscriminate  flooding  with  a  hose 
at  this  season,  and  the  flowers  mast  be 
kept  dry  to  avoid  rotting  them  offl 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  another 
favorite,  and  those  made  up  in  pans 
should  be  in  salable  condition  by  this 
time,  this  method  being  a  good  one  to 
use  up  the  less  shapely  plants,  and  a  few 
little  ferns  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
filling  these  pans^  It  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  this  begonia  shall  be  kept  in  a 
steady  temperature,  though  not  a  very 
high  one  at  this  time,  55°  at  night 
answering  very  well,  providing  that  the 
atmosphere  be  kept  rather  diy.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  tms  plant 
from  flowering,  so  there  is  seldom-  any 
trouble  on  that  score,  but  the  flowers 
mav  readily  spoiled  by  too  much  water, 
and  when  the  time  for  delivery  comes  it 
is  also  noted  that  these  flowers  are  very 
easily  injured  by  frost. 

Various  primroses  appear  among  the 
Christmas  stock,  the  Sinensis  varieties 
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being  commonlj  sold  in  single  plants, 
bat  mar  also  be  made  tip  into  pans  with 
good  eaect  it  the  colors  are  kept  separate 
or  dse  made  tip  in  stron^contrasts,  there 
being  Taricmted  tastes  m  regard  to  such 
matters.     These  also    are    cool    hotise 


\  particolarlj  fond  of  these  plants  and 
LSt  be  watdied 


plants  and  liable  to  stifier  from  too  high 
a  temperature,  spindly  plants,  stem- rot 
and  other  tronblei  following  the  applicar 
tion  of  too  much  heat 

Solaatims  are  the  cheapest  of  the  her- 
rird  plants  for  the  holioaj  trade,  and 


arei 

must  be  watered  for  continuallj,  and 
greenfly  is  quite  partial  to  young  growth. 
Crotons  are  also  needed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  those  haTing  much  red  in  the 
Tariegation  being  most  in  demand, 
though  nice  young  plants  of  tome  of  the 
yellow  yarieties  will  also  proye  utefal. 
'These  plants  are  not  difBcnlt  to  manage, 
but  mutt  haye  heat  in  order  to  keep 
them  growing  and  in  color  during  the 
winter  season,  a  night  temperature  of 


heated  wagon  for  deli  very,  the  grower 
may  feel  some  degree  of  confidence  that  a 
measure  of  prosperity  is  headinghis  way. 
W.  H.  Tapun. 


MISCELLANEOUS    PL \ NTS    EXHIBITED 
JOHN,   N.   B. 


BV  J.  BEBBINGTON    A  SON     AT  THE  ST. 
EXHIBITION. 


Stocky,  well  fruited  plants  UduaJl>  find  a 
market.  Green  fly  and  red  spider  are 
two  of  the  most  likely  enemies  of  thcbc 
plants,  the  first  being  readily  routed 
with  ordinary  tobacco  fumigation,  and 
the  second  p^  maybe  kifled  with  strong 
oicotineyapororkept  down  by  thorough 
and  forcible  syringing,  and  also  spreads 
kss  rapidly  in  a  low  temperature,  such 
as  may  be  grown  to  Sokuium  capsicas- 
trum  at  tfiis  season.  Owing  to  a  three 
jears*  course  of  preparation  Ardisia 
crenulata  keeps  among  the  more  select 
stocky  thia  uso  being  a  subject  for  a 
aedinm  temperaturecourse  of  treatment. 
Ardisias  cannot  be  hurried  to  anjf  great 
extent  either  ingrowth  or  in  ripening 
their  berries,  the  best  plan  at  this  season 
being  to  keep  them  at  60^  and  in  full 
light  if  the  berries  are  fully  colored,  and 
not  to  water  them  oyerliead,  but  if  'the 
fmit  is  not  qtdte  ripe,  they  may  haye  6^ 
to  10^  higher  temperature,  in  which  the 
coloring  will  proceed  more  rapidly  but 
after  wmch  the  berries  will  drop  sooner 
than  they  wiil  firom  tiie  plants  that  haye 
been  kept  co<^ 

Aucubas  and  hollies  in  tubs  are  also  to 
be  considered  among  the  berried  stock 
for  the  festiye  season,  and  these  may  be 
kept  in  good  ccmdition  under  the  same 
treatment  as  tlu^t  accorded  the  bay  trees, 
that  is,  placed  in  an  unheated  house,  or 
rather  in  one  sufficiently  heated  to  only 
keep  the  frost  out,  beingcareful  to  watdb 
that  these  plants  do^ot  get  dry  at-^the 
root,  for  all  such  plants  in  fruit  eyapor- 
ate  a  good  deal  of  moisture  in  a  day. 

Dracaena  terminalis  is  another  Christ- 
mas subject,  the  brilliant  coloring  of  a 
wdl  grown  plant  being  especially  appro- 
priate for  that  season,  and  to  get  that 
colnriag  the  plants  must  not  he  allowed 
to  become  starred,  nor  must  they  sufier 
firom  lack  of  heat,  a  night  temperature 
of66<»to66^  behig  aboutright.    Snails 


70^  being  the  right  mark  wlicu  coupled 
with  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Boston  ferns  and  kentias  are  also 
needed  at  Christmas,  as  indeed  at  all 
other  seasons,  and  the  stock  offered  at 
that  time  should  be  clean,  stocky  and 
shapely,  all  of  which  may  be  managed 
with  care  in  a  night  temperature  of  S)°. 

Then,  with  well  scrubbed  pots,  care- 
fully wrapped  plants  if  the  weather 
should  prove  cold  at  that  time,  and  a 


POOR  ARRANGfiMENT  OF  EXHIBITS. 

£d.  Gardbning:  —  The  comments  of 
your  correspondent,  '*Trayeler,'*  on  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Newport  Horti- 
culttiral  Society,  struck  me  as  timely.  I 
haye  noticed  tl!e  same  thing  at  our  exhi- 
bitions, that  good  specimens  are  often 
spoiled  by  badarrangement. 

Quoting  from  your  correspondent, 
**Tliis  circular  sameness  is  growing  Very 
tiresome.  The  plants  were  exceUent 
upecimens  of  good  culture  and  the  ccHors 
of  those  beautiful  crotons  all  that  one 
i'onld  wish,  but  they  were  put  together 
h  Ay  cock  fashion.  Anyone  can  build  a 
stack  and  it  can  be  made  symmetrical 
w  iih  almost  any  kind  of  rubbish— nearly 
every  article  ot  growth  in  creation  has 
one  ffood  side  wuich  can  be  tised  judi- 
ciously in  such  a  combination,  but  such 
plants  as  were  used  in  the  groups  in 
question  were  lost  from  a  grower's  stand- 
point. Their  beauty  was  entirely  coyered 
up.  Had  these  groups  been  put  up  by  a 
decorator  what  grand  results  could  haye 
been  produced.  Each  plant  was  fit  to 
stand  by  itself,  but  twice  the  quantity 
needed  was  crowded  into  the  space." 

This  is  too- true.  Your  correspondent 
here  saw  a  collection  of  juce  plants.  I 
was  told  by  my  gardeners  thftt  they ' 
were  intending  to  put  up  an  exhibit  at 
the  St.  John  exhibitfon  in  September. 
The  plants  were  certainly  a  fine  lot, 
induaing  double  and  single  tuberous 
begonias,  sloxinias,  foliage  plants,  ferns, 
etc.,  but  Men  I  saw  them  at  said  exhi- 
bition a  few  days  later,  spoiled  by  being 
crowdedtogether,!  concluded  that  many 
are  good  gardeners  but  poor  decorators. 
Bach  plant  should  show  its  indiyidtiality, 
like  a  tree  in  a  properly  arranged  group. 

Predericton,  N.  B.    J.  BbAbington,  Sr. 


LONI>01f  LETTER. 
After  a  yery  unfayoraUe  year  in  1903, 
this  season  the  chrysanthemum  growers 
have  been  able  to  make  splendid  displays. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  FIELD  OP  MISS  BESSIE  MARCH,  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 
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The  NoTcmber  ahow  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemntn  Sodet  j  was  the  largest 
eTer  held,  while  the  quality  was  of  a 
Tery  high  staadard.  The  colt  of -the 
"autoim  rose"  in  Great  Britain  increases 
in  popularity.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  tnat  those  of  our  leading  raisers 
haTC  considerably  extended  their  nurser- 
ies. The  constant  introduction  of  new 
Tarieties  tfcnds  to  increcwe  the  interest  in 
this  branch  of  horticulture.  Outside  the 
United  Kingdom  these  are  continuously 
being  sent  out  from  Prance  by  M.  CalTat, 
who  often  has  thirty  new  comers  in  one 
season,  as  wdlas  from  Brunning  &  Sons 
and  J.  W.  Pockett,  of  Australia.  The 
American  raisers  are  still  somewhat 
behind  in  this  matter,  for  it  is  yery  rarely 
one  notices  a  new  introduction  from  the 
United  States  on  the  trade  stands.  01 
course  we  are  reminded  of  the  past 
achieTcments  in  this  branch  by  such 
varieties  as  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Niyeus  and 
Western  King,  which  are  in  vogue  stilJ 
amongst  market  florists.  As  regards 
show  purposes  it  can  not  be  said  that 
there  im%  any  American  exhibition  Jap- 
anese which  are  to  the  fore  on  the  lead- 
ing growers*  stands.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  of 
Exmonth,  Devon,  who  introduced  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  has  some  promising  late 
decorative  varieties  from  America  which 
he  is  bringing  out  later  on.  Mr.  Godfrey 
has  also  done  a  great  deal  in  popularising 
American  carnations  in  this  country.  At 
his  stand  at  the  recent  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  he  had  the  largest  number 
of  new  seedlings,  and  these  received  cer- 
tificates. They  were:  W.  A.  Bthering- 
ton,  pink  Japanese;  G.  P.  Bvans,  large 
yellow  tinted  incurved;  Bmbleme  Poite- 
vine,  yellow  incurved,  similar  to  C.  H. 
Curtis;  Buttercup,  rich  yellow  Japanese 
incurved.  J.  H.  Thompson,  of  ^  Brims- 
down  Nurseries,  Enfield  H^hwav, 
showed  a  new  market  variety,  Kath- 
leen Thompson,  which  has  already  been 
certificated  bv  the  society.  This  is  a 
sport  from  Caprice  du  PrintemD^  the 
blooms  being  of  a  chestnut  rel  with 
florets  tipped  and  margined  with  jellow. 
The  national  society  is  holding  an 
exhibition  of  market  varieties  of  cnrys- 
anthemnms  in  London  on  December  15. 
This  is  a  new  departure,  and  is  likely  to 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  tht  trade. 

I  recently  visited  the  extensive  nurser- 
ies of  Crara>  Harrison  &  Cragg,  of 
Heston,  Middlesex,  who  are  amonnt 
the  leading  chrysanthemum  growers  for 
market.  They  cultivate  150,000  plants, 
representing  some  200  varieties.  The 
plants  were  in  a  robust  and  vigorous 
condition,  great  care  being  exercised  in 
spraying  and  securing  healthy  conditions 
in  the  houses.  A  large  area  set  apart 
outdoors  for  the  plants  is  enclosed  with 
canvas  and  portable  lights  are  used.  In 
the  lights  I  noticed  that  instead  of  glass 
oiled  paper  is  utilized,  and  this  I  found 
has  answered  satisfactorilv.  A  steam 
engine  is  used  to  supply  artificial  heat. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  has  had  a  curious  experience 
with  a  chrysanthemum  sport.  After 
describing  in  his  catalogue  a  new  variety 
named  Lady  Cranston,  a  sport  from  the 
popular  Mrs.  Barkley,  he  has  had  to 
announce:  "To  my  great  regret  and  dis- 
appointment her  ladyship  has  played  us 
fi^se,  and  after  being  ^rown  for  two 
seasons  has  resumed  the  garb  of  Mrs. 
Barkley.  The  whole  stock,  I  fear,  has 
reverted,  and  all  growers  will  be  much 
disappointed."  Asa  remarkaUe  instance 
of  how  the  same  sport  will  occur  in  totally 
difierent  conditions  as  to  climate,  a  case 
occurred  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  which  a   grower  near  Lon- 


don showed  the  same  sport  as  a  nur- 
seryman from  Guernsey.  The  firat-named 
was  the  earliest  in  the  field,  so  that  the 
name  given  by  the  Guernsey  ^ower  had 
to  be  changed  to  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  registered. 

As  regards  the  trade  in  this  country, 
matters  are  still  quiet.  The  business  on 
the  flower  market  at  Covent  Garden  has 
been  very  flat  all  the  year,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  monev  and  the  apparent 
necessity  for  people  to  cut  down  their 
expenses.  At  present  the  market  is 
flooded  with  chrysanthemums,  many  of 
which  are  sacrificed  at  a  low  price.  The 
Prench  flower  season  has  commenced, 
but  the  quality  of  some  of  the  consign- 
ments has  been  very  poor. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE, 

(FROM  THB  EUBOPEAN  JOURNALS.) 

Irises  as  Cut  FLOWBRS.—The  various  species 
of  iris,  with  their  numerous  varieties,  many  of 
them  new  and  decided  improvements  over  the  old 
types,  are  much  in  favor  with  German  florists. 
Their  flowers  in  a  cut  state,  while  found  to  be 
frail  and  short-lived  here,  are  there  considered 
exquisite  material  for  the  best  class  of  made-up 
work  and  any  high  grade  floral  arrangement. 
Iris  pumila  in  its  two  varieties,  light  and  dark 
blue,  may  be  brouebt  into  bloom  as  early  as 
January,  and  Iris  Florentina  will  oome  in  a  few 
weelcs  later.  These  two  are  quickly  followed  by 
the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Iris  Germanloa, 
of  which  the  light  colored  sorts  are  highest  prized 
for  cutting.  If  cut  before  all  the  buds  are  fully 
open  they  will  last  a  long  while  and  continue  to 
expand  their  flowers  to  the  very  last.  For  sum- 
mer supply  none  are  better  than  Iris  Kempferi 
and  I.  Hispanioa;  the  latter  is  especial! v  fine. 

Chrtbanthehum  Flowers  in  July.— The  firn 
Weltzer  A  Kapp.  at  Crefeld,  succeeded  in  flower- 
ing the  variety  Soldi  d'Octobre.  an  early  yellow 
sort,  in  the  month  of  July,  1904.  The  flowers  were 
perfect  and  of  fine  coloring. 

A  Trailing  Oarnation.— A  new  race  of  carna- 
tions, trailing  or  creeping  in  habit  of  growth, 
claimed  to  be  good  for  vases  and  hanging  baskets, 
will  be  sent  out  next  season. 

Good  Mtobotis  por  Forcing.— Myosotis  oblon- 
gata perfecta,  the  only  tender  forget-me-not,  if 
grown  in  a  temperature  of  about  50**.  will  produce 
in  greatest  abundance  from  September  until  the 
following  spring  fine,  long-stemmed  flowers,  unex- 
celled for  cutting  by  any  other  var.ety  of  myoso-. 
tis.  It  is  raised  from  seieds,  and  successive  sow- 
ings should  bo  made  in  spring  and  early  summer. 


The  young  plants  are  summered  in  the  fleld. 
where  thev  make  and  complete  their  growth,  and 
are  housed  before  severe  frosts  set  in.  They  may 
be  grown  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  a  bench. 

Another  Good  Fobokt-me-not.— For  jardi- 
nieres, vases  and  general  pot  culture  Myosotis 
alpestris  Liebesstern  ( <«tar  of  Love)  is  said  to  be 
fine.  Two  or  three  cuttings  of  this  quick  rooting 
sort  are  put  in  a  small  pot  and  soon  become  desir- 
able material  for  the  filling  of  pans,  baskets,  etc 

Hydrangeas  Recovering  Lost  Prestige. — 
Reports  from  all  parts  of  Germany  as  to  the 
trade  in  hydrangeas  last  season  seem  to  show 
that  this  old  favorite  is  gaining  a  new  foothold  on 
the  plant  market.  Sales  of  all  the  sizes  from  one- 
crown  plants  to  the  two. year-old  large  bushes,  as 
also  of  the  standard  forms,  have  greatlv  increased, 
even  doubled  in  some  places  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Prices  obtained  are  reported  to  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  artificially  blu 
colored  brought  highest  figures  and  were  mr  t 
called  for. 

Rose  Waltham  Rambler— This  new  rose 
originated  from  seeds  at  the  place  of  Wiiliann 
I'aul,  °\Valtham  Cross,  Eng.  Exhibited  the  first 
time  lost  year  at  the  Temple  show,  and  again  this 
year,  it  both  times  captured  a  prize.  It  is  a  hard  v 
climbing  rose,  very  vigorous,  with  flowers  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Crimson  Rambler.  The  flowers, 
produced  In  Jul  v.  are  very  numerous  and  lasting. 
This  is  a  good  thiog  for  covering  walls,  old  trees, 
etc. 

Two  New  Ro^es  op  Merit— German  papers 
speak  well  of  E  G.  Hill's  new  hybrid  tea  rose 
David  Harum.as  also  of  his  R.  rugosarepens  alba. 
The  first  named,  after  having  been  thoroughly 
tried  for  two  vears  in  England ,1s  recommended  as 
a  first-class  forcing  and  exhibition  rose,  and  the 
latter,  a  vigorous  rugosa-Wichuraiana  hybrid,  for 
outd<lor  culture. 

Red  K4ISBR1N  Not  Up-to-date  —The  new  rose 
Baron  Lade,  sent  out  last  year  as  a  red  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  is  said  to  be  of  no  real  value. 

Forcing  Uardt  Htdrangras  —English  grow- 
ers make  extensive  use  of  Hydrangea  paniculata 
grandlflora  as  a  subject  for  f  rclng.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  fiowering  plants,  treated  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  Hydrangea  Otaksa,  when 
brought  into  bloom,  meet  with  ready  sale  at  good 
prices  where  handled. 

The  Amtic  Flora— It  must  not  be  assumed, 
says  thfe  Gardeners*  Magazine,  that  flowers  do  not 
exist  within  the  Arctic  circle.  There  are  700  flower- 
ing plants  in  the  Polar  regions  and  over  900  crypt- 
ograms within  the  Arctic  circle.  Lapland  contains 
by  far  the  richest  Arctic  flora  and  the  most  Arctic 
plants  of  general  dis  ribution.  Far  up  north  in 
all  Artie  areas  are  found  species  of  lanuncalns, 
lady's  smock,  poppies,  saxifraga,  crowberrv, 
dwarfed  willows,  rushes  snd  grasses. 

Carnation  America.— For  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land the  variety  America,  the  well  known  scarlet, 
is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  superb  summer  blooming 
sort,  being  superior  toother  carnations  in  this 
respect. 


Princeps 

THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 


(We  pt'd  this  tmount  for  th  i  entire 
stock  of  it.: 


The  largtsf,  best  shaped,  mo  t 
biilliant  Gladiolus  ia  existence 
It  is  also  the  most  j^raceful  of 
all.  The  flowers  of  this  sold 
readily  in  the  Chicago  wholesale 
market  at  50  and  60  cents  a 
dozen,  when  other  sorts  could 
not  be  given  away. 

Wiite  for  prices  and  particu- 
lars,  or  see  our  next  spring's 
catalogues. 

WE  CONTROL  THE  STOCK. 

Vaughan'sSeed  Store, 

NEW  YORK,         CHICAGO. 
14lwolaytt    M-W  RMMMph  St. 
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Photitablb  Orchids.— In  the  Tieinity  of  Berlin, 
where  orchids  are  cultivated  extensiyeiy  for  the 
cat  blooms,  growers  find  Dendrobium  Phalaenop- 
sis  Schroederianum  one  of  the  most  profitable  for 
that  purpose  and  oomparaively  easy  of  culture. 

Thistkbn  Hundred  and  Firrr  Blooms.— At  an 
exhibition  held  at  Sandown,  Eng.,  a  plant  of  the 
widely  known  Dendrobium  nobile  was  staged, 
bearing  not  less  than  13 '1O  blooms 

Applss  for  Cattle.— In  one  of  the  French 
agrieoltural  journals  the  question  of  making  good 
the  deflclency  in  the  root  crops  by  ntiUxing  a  por- 
tion of  the  apple  crop  as  food  for  stock  was  dis- 
cussed. It  is  believea  that  the  apples  have  a  feed- 
ins  value  equal  to  that  of  rarrots  or  mangolds. 

Primula  Mollis  as  a  Pot  Plant.— It  is  suted 
that  Primula  mollis  on  account  of  its  easy  cultur*-, 
iU  elegant  habit  and  long  duration  of  bloom, 
deser\'es  a  place  where  a  collection  of  sprini; 
flowering  pot  plants  is  a  leading  feature.  The 
speds  should  be  sown  early  in  April  and  the  plants 
subjected  to  a  treatment  similar  to  that  accordoU 
Primula  oboonica. 

Mrw  CUTBAJiTaranjii  Show  Fbatitrb.- fn  tbe 
schedule  of  prizes  of  tbe  G*lniborough  and  Ols- 
triot  Chrysanthemum  Soolety  there  appears  a 
conundrum  oompetition,  as  follows:  1.  **Wby  Is 
a  ehrvsaDthemam  like  the  British  House  of  C  tm  - 
Bons^*?  S.  *'What  Is  the  dltleienoe  between  a 
show  obxysRothemam  and  a  groom  who  eatohes 
a  nuRway  hone  after  a  straggle?*'  t.  **  Why  is  a 
gardener  Iik«  a  burglar  (with  apologies  to  tbe 
Baideaer)?**  An  entranoa  fee  of  one  penny  (t 
oents)  has  to  be  paid  by  eaoh  competitor,  and  the 
two  most  correct  series  of  answers  will  eaoh  b^ 
awarded  a  first  prize  of  Ave  shillings  (91.S0)  in 
cssh  and  a  second  prtis  of  three  shillings  in 
goods.  If  no  oorreot  answers  are  reoelred  tbe 
two  best  seta  will  be  awarded  the  prizes.  As  the 
show  lasts  two  days  the  answers  to  the  oonun 
drains  mnat  be  sent  In  by  7  p  m.  on  the  seopnd 
day,  and  the  winners  will  ba  aeolared  at  8  p.  m, 


DECEHBER. 

The  train  of  months  Is  passing,  and  beneath  the 
low.  pale  sun  December  wheels  across  the  ken  or 
vision  of  the  race. 

*'DaIl  sky  aboTe.  dead  leaves  below; 
And  hungry  winds  that  whining  go 
Like  faithful  hounds  upon  the  traok 
Of  one  beloved  that  comes  not  back.** 
And  In  tbe  dreary  solitude  of  the  season  the 
Bind  leveits  to  the  budding  boughs  of  spring,  the 
roseate  wreath  of  summer  or  the  overflowing  full- 
ness of  autumn's  golden  horn,  and  then  pensively 


views  the  eddying  whirl  of  dry,  dead  leaves—all 
that  remain  of  the  glory  that  was  May  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  June.  But  all  this  Is  senti- 
ment, and  In  the  rush  and  harry  of  the  times  sen- 
timent ooouples  a  beggariv  space:  la  reserved  for 
the  sole  use  of  poets  and  moon-struok  lovers 

December  of  this  year  will  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  years.  The  thermometer  will 
run  low,  ooal  bills  will  mount  high,  overcoats, 
laggings  and  woolen  underwear  will  be  In  brisk 
demand  and  batbs  will  be  generally  dropped  from 
the  list  bf  necessities.  The  ohlldren  will  dream 
of  Santa  Clans  and  men  will  ride  on  tbe  night- 
mare of  debts  due  on  Januarv  1.  Maids  will 
dream  of  vine-dad  cottages,  while  their  lovers 
will  do  a  Sherlock  Holmes  stont  in  trying  to  mark 
the  course  of  their  summer  wages,  which  melted 
away  in  Ice  cream  sodas  or  whirled  noiselessly 
down  the  pike  In  a  rubber-tired  rig.  The  man 
who  slid  Into  office  on  the  late  "landslide**  will 
sing  in  the  ear  of  the  blizzard,  but  the  unfortu- 
nate fellow  who  fell  on  the  firing  line  will  sigh  for 
the  bright  coin  he  dropped  into  the  slot  of  the 
political  machine.  The  tax  dodger  will  seek  an 
exit  for  his  cash  and  weave  a  new  tale  of  woe  for 
the  assessor's  ear.  True  to  an  ancient  custom, 
men  will  sift  ihelr  bosoms  for  faults  and  fall- 
ings, which  same  they  will  duly  "swear**  away  on 
Mew  Year's  day  in  the  morning. 

Yea  verily,  there  la  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  the  old  mouth  which  bCTlna  to-day  will  bs 
very  much  like  others  of  its  name  that  now  slum- 
ber on  the  shady  shelves  of  old  time's  vast  Val- 
hallah.  —  W^Utamibvtg  {la,)  Journal'  TWtetnf, 
December  /,  1904. 

Ka^NSAS  City,  Mo.— Walter  Birmtng- 
him,  well  knowa  to  the  traf)e  ia  Chicago 
and  other  parts  of  Illinots  for  the  la«t 
t  w^entj  years,  is  now  gardener  for  A.  R. 
Meyer  in  this  citj. 

Hamilton,  Ont.— A  froit,  flower  and 
honey  show  will  be  held  here  next  year. 
An  invitation  has  also  been  extended  to 
the  Pmit  Dealers'  Association  to  hold  its 
aonnal  meetings  here. 


AsBORT  Parkin.  J.— MayorTenBroeck 
is  personally  saperTising  the  erection  o^      A      ^  ^Itik  MA 
the  city's  new  greenhouse  on  Langford     UVCl  ZoVe^Pr 
street,  between  First  and  Second  ayennes, 
1  he  house  will  be  70  feet  Ion  v. 


RiTBRSiDi,  Cal.— The  Pacific '  Blectric 
Railway  has  jnst  finished  planting  a 
poppy  field  sixteen  feet  wide  along  its 
tracks  for  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
between  MonroYia  and  Athambra  iuac* 
tions.  When  the  poppies  begin  to  bloom 
after  the  first  spring  rains  they  will  be 
widely  advertised. 

Portland,  Orb. —The  importance  of 
the  nursery  business  in  Oreson  is  shown 
by  the  annual  report  of  Labor  Commis- 
sioner O.  P.  Hoff,  who  has  collected 
statistics  showing  that  last  year 
2,403,000  ^oung  trees  were  grown  and 
sold  in  this  state,  and  that  ninety  per 
cent  were  sold  for  shipment  out  of  tbe 
state. 

Bbnton  Harbor,  Mich.— The  Michi- 
gan State  Horticultural  dddety  in  its 
thirty  fourth  annual  session  convened  in 
this  city  December  0.  The  society's  new 
ofiioers  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent C.  P.  Hale,  Shelby;  vice-president. 
C.  B.  Hadsell,  Troy;  secretary,  C.  E. 
Bassett,  PennviUe;  treasurer,  A.  W. 
Slaytpn^  Graud  Rapids. 

Danvillb,  III.— The  central  Illinois 
horticnlturalists  closed  their  annual 
meeting  at  tbe  state  university  Decem- 
ber 2.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  George  jT  Poster,  of  Kormal; 
fimc  vice-president.  Rev.  J.  R.  Reasoncr, 
of  Urbana;  second  vice- president,  Behring 
Burrows,  of  Decatur;  secretary,  P.  £ 
Phoenix,  of  Bloottlington;  treasurer,  Pred 
Hubbard,  of  Urbana. 


^aara  Feet  of  Broken  Q'aaa 
was  p%ld  for  issi  y**r  b/  the 
Florists'  Nail  Assseistioii.  For 

ptrtlculars  ad()r-*ss 

,   JOim  Q.  CtLEII,  SmV.  tsddia  llltfsr»  N  J. 


Four  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  1,300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubst  $1. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $  \ . 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story   of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OFJVHE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   REOEIPT   OF   PRICE. 
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Ginseng  (KaiiiB).->At  the  picMiit  time 
when  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  Yolume, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  mar  understand.  The  144  pages 
cue  fredy  illustrated.    50  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR    and  A1.LIBD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Y«g[e tables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  vei^  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantit^,  cnltiyation,  har- 
yesting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
.  GO  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  litde  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detcdl  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Mayuard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscomjpelsthe  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpAil  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it    25  cents. 

Thb  (^LDPDH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarinm,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00 

Thb  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmuic  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
atten  tion  for  twenty  years  to  the  im  pro  vc- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctalL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

FuKiGATiON  Mbthods  (Johuson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


Mipply  any  of  tte  Mlowtag  bookSt  postpaldv  at 


How  to  Grow  Cut  Plowbss  (Hunt). 
-The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
iucooMmil  practical  florist,  niustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBKHOme  COMVIKUCTIOK  (Taft).— It 
cells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  ^Bxwt  or 
nnall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  tBtSj  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(AUen).— Over  800  pages  and  76  illnstrar 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  spedalist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  liliea,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
«ides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
^^^iusHROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Thbm 
vValconer).*-The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illuBtrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  trndv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  tiiree  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBss  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  fbrdng  vegetablea  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  indest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
/ariety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
teen  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
^ndensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
lerries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
terries;  with  truthful  colored  illustratioiui 
oi  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
"lerries,  6  currants,  and  6  gooseberriea; 
)5  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tenner  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  evexy  mammitation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  hj  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (8empers).--0ver  200  pages; 
dlustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fiEirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif^ 
ferent  manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  api^y  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DienoNART  OP  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encnrdopSBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
IS  well  as  the  most  fomiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
ish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
IS  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


the  prIcM  given: 

Thb  Gardbh  Stort  (BUwanger).— A 
ddightiiil  book  portrayii^  the  beautiai 
anopleasures  of  p;iu:deniiig  in  the  most  £bm- 
dnatihg  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  uMfnl,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

FmiiTS  AMD  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Proptt  (Henderson). 
$1.60», 

Practical  FLOftiouLTURB  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Trxjck  Farming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

ORNAlCBMTALGARDBNINOfLong).$2.00. 

Ari^  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
ColbM}  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  1^  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Dlustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbks 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  H^ 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  o/their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bngubh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  otall  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
maujr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  fived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbrding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  vai^tion  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
298  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Boor 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  vci;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  802'iMures. 
$0.76. 

Thb  Sodl  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.  75  cents. 

Thb  Plant^Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OF  Shakbspbarb  (Bllacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Greened 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Ambrican  Pruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  |m>pagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-beaniig  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLIHBERS. 


Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchli,  Gematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G)nifers,  kis 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Ccmservatory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specia|ty.«Matwi«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


F%,\^ 


MEW  MBPY  IMMUAL 

Nicotiana  Sanderae 

WITH 

LAHGE  BRIGHT  CABMIWE  FLOWERS 

G«M  Hedal,  London,  1903.       Pkt,  25  cents 

AOniTS  FOB  TBE  URITSD  STATES 

Vdughan's  Seed  Store, 

Cf ICAOO:  84  Ranilolph  8L  NEWYORK:  14  BarcUy  St. 
Greenh's  and  MurMri«s.  Western  Spriiitss  III. 

PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINO 
WHEN  WRfTINQ. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMER  D.  SMITH. 


"^ 


XftO    2f«c>Vfr    SK«A.X>7. 


CONTENTS. 


iMTBODUCnON.  

Chaftkb  I.~HI8T0BT. 

CHAFTXB  II.— Stock  Plaxtb.— Early  PropagatloB.— Gold  vPramei.— Fltld-grown.— Importt-d 
Btook.— Novelties  and  Scarce  varietlei. 

Chaftbb  II L—Pbopaoation.— Cutting  Bench.— Selection  of  Cattingi. —Making  Gnttlngs.— Air 
and  Teinperatare.>-5badiDg.— Watering.— Saucer  8yttem.—Bngllsh  Method.— DiTUloni.- 
Potting  Cttttingt. 

Ghaptbb  IV.— SPSCiifBH  Plants.— Soil.— Repotting  —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 
.   Watering.— Staklng.-Dlsbudding.-Feeding. 

Chaftbb  v.— MzBOBLLAMBODs  Plants.— Standards.— For  Marlcet— Single.— 8temmed.—M inia- 
ture.— For  Cat  Flowers.— Grafted  —In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chr^ianthemumt. 

COAFTBB  VI.— Packing  Plants.— For  Express.— For  Mail.— For  Export. 

Chaptbb  VII.— Exhibition  Bloohb.— Planting.— Firming.— Tielng.— Watering  —Spraying.— 
Airi**g  —Shading.— Scaldiug.—Top-drMting.—BemoTing  StooU.- Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilisers.- Liquid  Manure.- Lime.— Iron.— Baming  and  Damping.- Bads  and  Dlt- 
buddlBg.— Bngliflh  Method.— Records. 

Chaptbb  VIIL— Exhibition  Bloohb.— Grows  out-of-doors.— AaitraliaB  Method.— Shelter  or 

flnng  Harbor.  • 

Chaptbb  IX.— Comxbbolax.  FLOwxB8.—Feeding.—Bad8.—'ifiarly.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 
Chaptbb  X.— Inbbotb  — Aphls.-Thrlp.— Mealy  Bug.— OraBBhopperB.- Tarnished  Bog  — Gory- 

thoca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Bye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 
Chaptbb  XL— Dibbasbb.- RuBt— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Chaptbb  XII.— SBBDLixeB  and  Spobtb.— Suitable  PlantB.—Fertllizing.— Seedlings'.— Sports. 
Chaptbb  XIII.— Pbbpabixo  Exhibits  —Plants.— Cut  Flowers.— Foreigu  Shipments.— Dressing 

Flowers 
Chaptbb  XI V.— Exhibitions.- The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 
Chaptbb  XV.— Ttpbb  and  SBLBOTioNS'-Types.— Selections. 

WC  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS.    PRICE,  25  COflS.  CASH  WITH 
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The  Gardening  Company,  nono«  iuiioino,  Chicago. 
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The  Colors  of  flowers  •"•-"*»'- 


With  the  Rid  of  Our 


,COLOR  CHAtL 


Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  ths  chart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  country.    Mm,  15  OMii.  PMlpaM. 

THB  QARDBNINQ  C0M1»AIHY,  Mmion  BoOdlag  CHICAOO. 


H2 
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^nowP*  Baby  Bambler 


Ihe  rveib^oomlnfl  DWiUlF  CHa 
IN  BLOOM  ALL  INrilME..  ~ 


Raiiibltr. 

The  bmt  Md  pot  or 
bedding  rose  In  the  world.  Seme  «o1or  ai  the 
olimbing  Crimton  Bambler  with  clutters  or 
from  20  to  40  open  flowers  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  every  day  from  May  until  November 
If  planted  out  and  in  poti  all  the  year  around. 
We  can  supply  ^-Inoh  pot  plants  pr  field 
grown  stock,  See' our  next  s^rlng*s  (iaUlogues 
or  write  for  particulars.    We  have  tn  Immense 


Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 

CHICAOOi  NK«f  YORK: 

84-86  Randolph  St  14  Barclay  S«. 

Greenhouses  and  Nurseriss:  Wutom  tprir gs.  III. 


We  are  headouarterif 
for  Orchids  in  tL<r 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
illnitrated  catalogue. 

Orthid  Growort  and  Importers.  SUMMIT.  N.  /. 


ORCHIDS 


NOW  COMPLETE  IN 
rOUN  VOLUMES. 

Cyclopediaot 

American 

Horticulture 


and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  Stales  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 


ByLH.  BAIUY, 

Pr^ftisor  of  HorticuUurt  in  Corneli 
Universityt 

Attistod  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Editor. 

sad  auiny  oiport  Cultivatort  and  Botanisti. 


IN  FOUN  VOLUMES, 

Cloth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

lUustiated  with  2800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


AMERICAN  riOMST  COMPANY, 

«        324  DearfcMV  St.  CMcait. 


HITGHiNGS 


Eitibrished 
1844, 


HITGHINGS' 

New 

MOGUL 
BOILER 

F<»r  HOT-WATER 
or  Sieam. 

HOT-WATER  RADIATION: 

Prom  4^2to  squire  feet  and 
up. 

STEAM  RADIATiaN: 

From  2500  square  feet  and 

up. 

Send  four  cents  for  ;  Illus- 
trated Cataloi^ue. 


233  Mercer  St ,  Nsw  Yorlr. 


MhoUoii  GnrdeiiiuK  when  writipK  advertisvrs. 


FOR  SALE  AT  a  bargain 

Thte  beautiful  place  of  three  acres  of  land,  two  miles  from 
center  of  a  Wisconsin  city  of  2,500  inhabitants;  electric  cars 
pass  the  place.      The  land  alone  is  worth  the  price  asked. 

C.  B.  WHiTNALLt  care  Citteeoi  Truit  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

When  wrltiDK  please  mention  Oudenlns. 


lej^iw 


■ew»^ 


I  Our  farm  Annuai  for  1904, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Se^  d  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan*  1^ 
'04,    and   mailed   free    to  any  address  upon 


application,   j* 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLEASE  MENTION  OARDENINQ  WHEN  WRITINO. 
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TABLE    DBCORATION    AT    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION,    DU8SBLDORP,    GERMANY. 
(By  Robert  Flugel,  Koln-on-tbe  Rhine.) 


PALMS  ARD  FERIIS  FOR  BXHIBITION. 

The  exhibttion  season  brings  to  mind 
the  fact  that  the  classes  consisting  ot 
twelye  palms,  or  th^  same  number  of 
lemt,  are  not  so  well  filled  in  many  of  onr 
exhibitions  as  thej  should  be,  nor  is  there 
the  amount  of  competition  in  these  classes 
that  might  be  expected  in  the  present 
status  oi  horticulture  in  this  country. 
That  there  are  many  fine  specimen  palms 
and  iems  throughout  the  country  can 
not  be  doubted,  nevertheless  there  are 
few  exhibitions  in  which  there  is  to  be 
seen  any  active  competition  in  such 
dasie^. 

Of  course  it  will  be  admitted  that  such 
magnifioent  ferns  as  those  gldchenias 
shown  by  Thos.  Long  at  the  recent 
show  in  Philadelphia  are  a  tough  pro- 
position to  be  met  by  the  other  exhibi- 
ton,  but  yet  it  does  seem  as  though  many 
of  the  flower  shows  would  gain  in  interest 
were  there  a  little  more  variety  to  be 
#rcn.  The  long  period  of  time  required  in 


the  growing  of  such  specimens  naturally 
acts  as  a  handicap  to  tome  extent,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  produce  fine  plants  of  this 
character  in  a  year  or  less,  as  may  be 
done  with  giant  chrysanthemums,  and 
then  the  value  of  the  premiums  ofiered 
for  foliage  plants  is  seldom  enough  to 
create  much  enthusiasm.  But  there  is 
also  the  good  oi  horticulture  and  the 
pleasure  of  displayiuj^  some  well  grown 
plants  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
even  though  exhibitions  are  seldom 
immediately  profitable  to  the  exhibi- 
tors. 

In  the  selection  of  palms  for  exhibition 
purposes  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
considered  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
various  types  among  tnese  plants,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  exhibit  attractive  there 
should  be  representatives  from  these  difier- 
ent  types  so  far  as  may  be  practicable. 
For  example,  there  are  those  with  regu* 
lar  fan-shaped  leaves,  of  which  the 
common  LAtmriA  Borl^opi^A  or  Liviii 


tona  Chinensis,  is  the  most  widdy 
known  and  also  the  easiest  to  man- 
age. Then  we  have  the  palms  of  regu- 
larly pinnate  foliage,  of  which  Kentia 
Belmoreana  and  Arecalutescens  are  good 
representatives,  and  next  to  these  are 
those  haying  narrow  pinnate  leaves  in 
which  the  leaflets  are  arranged  upon  the 
midrib  in  groups  oi  two  or  more,  as  will 
be  noted  among  some  of  the  phcenixes, 
diplothemiums  and  cocos.  After  these 
may  be  placed  those  with  flabellate 
leaves  that  have  blunt  tips  to  the  leaflets, 
and  in  this  group  the  most  familiar 
example  will  be  found  in  rhapis.  Then 
there  are  those  with  bifid  leaves  and  very 
byroad  segments.  verscha£feltia  being  a 
representative  of  this  dass,  and  Steven- 
sonia  as  a  young  plant  partaking  of  the 
same  character. 

There  are  also  those  of  a  more  or  less 
scandent  habit,  such  as  the  calamus  and 
desmoncus,  without  taking  into  con- 
^idcrAtion  tboK  bAYiog  colored  foHag^c 
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in  the  yarioot  tjpea,  from  which  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  much  yarietj 
in  form  and  habit  may  be  had  among 
these  noble  plants,  lliese  peculiarities 
should  be  remembered  in  the  selection  of 
a  group  for  exhibition,  for  in  case  quality 
and  sixe  are  nearl^r  equal  between  two 
competitors,  the  judges  would  likely 
dedae  in  fayor  of  the  group  containing 
the  greater  yariety  in  type  and  senera. 
A  specimen  palm  from  a  plant  lover's 
standpoint  is  a  single  plant  of  the  species 
in  question,  and  not  a  made-up  or  com- 
posite plant,  the  latter  indicating  deyer 
construction  rather  than  deyer  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  Judges  would  be  warranted 
In  ruling  against  a  made-up  palm  in  such 
a  contest,  unless  it  were  stipulated  that 
the  dass  was  open  tocommerdal  decora- 
tive stock.  In  the  latter  case  the  exhibi- 
tor might  safidy  indude'made-up  kentias, 
arecas  and  other  of  our  common  trade 
spedes  that  are  so  largely  used  in  that 
way.  It  is  probably  better,  however, 
that  distinct  dasses  should  be  made  for 
siujg^  spedmens  and  for  commerdal- 
palms,  the  private  gardener  not  having 
the  advantage  of  a  Isu'ge  stock  of  assorted 
siaes  from  which  to  manufacture  speci- 
mens, as  may  be  done  by  the  commercial 
grower. 

As  to  sixes  of  plants  for  exhibition,  one 
must  be  governed  to  some  extent  by  the 
spedes  at  hand  for  the  purpose,  but  a 
group  is  usually  more  effective  when 
shown  in  pots  that  nearly  alike  in  size, 
whether  it  be  8-inch,  10-inch  or  12-inch 
pots,  the  latter  site  bdng  large  enough 
to  show  the  character  of  the  majority  of 
palms,  though  many  of  them  will  appear 
to  much  better  advantage  if  one  has  the 
space  to  grow  them  still  larger.  Of  pal  ms 
of  moderate  growth  the  following  spedes 
may  be  suggested  for  a  group  of  twelve, 
Licuala  grandis,  Areca  lutescens,  Kentia 
Belmoreana,  Latania  rubra.  Cocoa  Bon- 
nettii.  Livistona  altissima.  Phoenix  rupi- 
cola,  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  Thrinax  argen- 
tea,Cat^otauren8,  ChamsedoreaBrnesti- 
Augusti  and  Ceroxylon  niveum.  But 
owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  spe- 
des, a  prize-winning  group  may  readily 
be  made  up  without  utilizing  these  spedes 
in  particular. 

In  the  vast  host  of  ferns  there  is  much 
the  same  difficulty  of  selection  that 
appears  among  the  palms,  but  in  like  man- 
ner one  should  be  careful  to  select  distinct 
types  for  exhibition  and  not  to  enter  too 
many  from  one  genus.  The  difficulty  of 
selection  is  met  with  very  soon  among 
the  ferns,  for  in  the  beginning  of  the 
alphabet  we  strike  the  adiantums,  and 
among  so  many  beauties  it  is  hard  to 
dedde.  However,  there  should  at  least 
be  A.  Parleyense,  and  if  the  group  is 
intended  to  indude  only  the  stronger 
growing  ferns  then  dther  A.  Pemvianum 
or  A.  trapeziforme  should  be  given  a 
pltoe.  One  or  two  of  the  platyceriums 
will  be  needed  the  singular  growth  of 
these  Stag's  Horn  ferns  always  attract- 
ing attention,  and  three  of  the  best  of 
them  are  P.  grande,  P.  aldcom  ma]us 
and  P.  Willinckii,  though  all  the  members 
of  this  genus  are  curious  and  interesting. 

The  gldchenias,  to  which  reference  was 
made  m  the  beginning  of  these  notes,  are 
also  very  beautiful,  thdr  habit  of  con- 
tinuous growth,  the  branchlets  appear- 
a\  in  succession  one  above  the  other, 
ding  to  their  interest.  It  must  be 
remembered  though  that  the  most  of  the 
gleichenias  do  not  like  strong  heat  and 
grow  best  in  an  airy  house  in  which  the 
night  temperature  is  46°  to  50°,  and  that 
they  cannot,  therefore,  be  grown  satisfac- 
torily in  company  with  Adiantum  Parley- 
ense and  other  warm  house  ferns.   The 


dayallias  indude  many  very  beautifial 
ferns  that  are  well  adapted  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  among  tnem  are  D^pallida. 
D.  (ussecta,  D.  pentaphylla  and  D.  tenui- 
folia  stricta,  these  four  bdng  of  rather 
distinct  character,  and  none  of  them 
spedally  difficult  to  manage. 

Por  the  sake  of  variety,  and  also  for 
thdr  great  beauty,  there  should  be 
included  one  or  two  gymnogrammes 
in  the  fern  group,  this  interesting  family 
covering  both  the  golden  and  silver  ferns. 
Probably  the  strongest  growing  of  the 
golden  powdered  section  is  G.  decom- 
posita,  a  fern  that  germinates  most 
readily  from  spores,  and  grows  very 
quickfy,  but  a  much  handspmer  golden 
fern  is  found  in  6.  Laucheana  magnifica. 
Of  the  silvery  section  the  finest  is  6.  Peru- 
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vianaargyrophylla,  but  a  stronger  grow- 
ing and  more  hardy  spedes  is  G.tartarea. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fcuinose 
powder  washes  off  the  gymnogrammes 
quite  redily  these  plants  should  not  be 
watered  overhead  to  any  great  extent 
or  much  of  their  beauty  will  be  lost. 

Several  of  the  pterises  may  be  induded 
in  this  list,  there  being  so  meuiy  very  dis- 
tinct ferns  among  this  group,  an  example 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  P.  argyraea  and 
P.  scaberula,  but  in  the  selection  of  varie- 
ties from  this  family  it  is  best  not  to  have 
too  many  of  the  crested  forms,  these  being 


simply  varieties  and  not  spedes.  Micro- 
lepia  striffosa  forms  an  excellent  spedmen 
when  well  grown,  and  is  a  good  com- 

g anion  plant  for  Pteris  scaberula  in  cool 
ouse  treatment.  Hymenodium  crini- 
tum  ma:jr  be  added  for  its  oddity,  the 
broad,  simple  leaves  of  this  fern,  partly 
covered  with  long  black  hairs  being  one 
of  the  curiosities  of  the  fern  family.  It 
may  be  noted  that  in  this  brief  catalogue 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  tree  ferns, 
and  owing  to  lack  of  space  it  may  be 
better  to  postpone  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject to  another  time.       W.  H.  Tapun. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS  AT  DUSSELDORF. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  meritorious  floral  arrangement  exhibi- 
ted at  the  international  exhibition 
at  Dusseldorf.  Germany,  held  in  July  and 
August  of  1904.  It  represents  a  hand- 
some wedding  table  decoration  execu- 
ted by  Robert  Plugd,  Koki-on-the-Rhine, 
which,  while  it  was  on  exhibition, 
called  forth  the  unalloyed  praises  of  the 
feminine  world.  The  table  covering  was 
built  of  blue  tulle  and  white  gauze.  In 
the  crevices  were  entwined  strings  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  and  medeola.  Cocoa 
Weddelliana  plants  in  various  sizes,  the 
pots  garnished  with  white  paper  and 
tulle,  were  placed  artistically.  A  bridal 
bouquet  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  price, 
occupied  the  center.  It  was  made  up  of 
Phalsnopsis  amabilis,  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrae  and  Kaiserin  roses,  inter- 
twined with  myrtle.  Two  small  dus- 
ters, designed  for  the  bridesmaids  were 
induded  in  the  decoration.  The  one  to 
the  right  of  the  illustration  was  made  of 
cattleyas  and  Kaiserin  roses,  the  other 
of  green  and  brown  orchids.  Both  were 
farther  adorned  with  white  ribbons 
splashed  with  green. 


A  NEW  RACE  OF  GLADIOLUS. 

At  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  England,  held  last  year,  a  pri- 
vate flentleman,  W.  C.  Bull,of  Ramsgate» 
exhibited  some  very  fine  examples  ot 
gladioli.  They  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion, and  some  forms  received  an  award 
of  merit.  The  one  represented  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good 
idea  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
spikes.  It  was  named  Ellington  Bdle 
and  the  individual  blossoms  were  about 
five  inches  across,  being  of  a  soft  creamy 
yellow  in  color,  slightlv  flaked  with  crim- 
son on  the  edges.  The  symmetry  was 
perfect,  and  the  petals  were  of  great  sub- 
stance. One  called  PhyUis  also  reodved 
an  award  of  merit.  Mr.  Bull  tells  me 
that  he  has  been  working  on  the  white 
and  vellow  varieties  of  the  best  strains 
for  the  past  seven  years,  and  his  chief  aim 
has  been  to  produce  flowers  showing 
good  constitution,  boldness  of  outline, 
purity  of  color  and  great  substance  of 
petal.  That  he  has  succeeded  is  evident 
from  the  honors  he  has  recdved  the  first 
time  of  showing.  yf. 


NOTES  01!  GLADIOLL 
Last  spring  I  planted  nearly  1,000 
bulbs  of  the  variety  Blanche,  and  had  it 
in  bloom  about  two  months,  the  bulbs 
being  of  various  sizes.  This  variety  was 
{greatly  admired,  and  in  some  respects  it 
IS  the  finest  white  that  is  well  known. 
The  plant  is  only  of  medium  height,  but 
quite  stocky  and  well  supplied  with 
leaves.  It  is  rardy  blown  over.  The 
spike  is  of  moderate  length,  and  the 
large  and  beautiful  flowers  are  well 
arranged  and  usually   face    one  way. 
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The  Tarietj  would  be  more  yaluabk  If 
the  lower  flowers  were  not  to  dose  to 
the  foliage,  and  if  thepetala  were  thicker, 
or  oyer  ninetY  named  yarietiea  of 
•  ChOdsii  that  I  have  bloomed  I  consider 
Blanche  the  most  yalnable. 

Next  to  Blanche  was  a  block  of  oyer 
2^000  Augusta.  For  the  grower  of  cnt 
flowers  this  is  a  yery  yalnable  yariety. 
The  habit  of  the  plsint  conld  hardly  be 
ImfHToyed  upon.  The  spike  is  tall  and 
straight  with  a  stem  thick  enough  to 
fnmish  plenty  of  water  to  the  flowers,  a 

?ood  number  of  which  are  open  at  a  time, 
he  lower  flower  stands  well  aboye  the 
leayes  so  that  a  long  stem  may  be  cnt 
without  injuring  the  plant.  The  petals 
haye  good  substance  and  are  not  inclined 
to  wilt.    Pew  side  spikes  are  produced. 

Shakesneare  is  a  well  known  fayorite 
yarietj  that  I  grew  with  great  satisfac- 
tion twentjr-fiye  years  ago.  In  compar- 
ing it  with  Auguftta  this  year  I  haa  to 
concede  that  it  was  fairly  superseded  by 
the  latter,  which  has  less  color,  and  wtu 
produce  at  least  fiye  times  as  many  bulb- 
May  was  originated  by  myself  oyer 
twenty  years  ago,  and  named  for  one  of 
my  best  friends.  It  is  probably  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Eugene  Scribe,  as  it  resembles 
that  excellent  yariety  in  eyery  way  except 
that  it  Is  yery  much  lighter,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  often  classed  as  white.  Some 
ten  years  aAO  I  noticed  that  some  plants 
produced  flowers  with  so  much  color 
that  at  a  distance  they  would  be  called 
pink.  There  haye  been  the  two  shades 
eyer  since.  May  is  a  ylgorous  grower 
and  produces  many  buTblets.  It  has 
many  side  spikes,  and,  unlike  nearly  all 
other  yarieties,  bulbs  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  and  under  rarely  bloom. 

Isabel  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  seed- 
linn  that  I  raised  from  fourteen  ounces 
of  hand-fertilised  seed  produced  by  Mr. 
Groff  in  1894,  the  first  lot  of  seed  he  eyer 
raised  and  the  only  lot  he  eyer  sold  by 
the  ounce.  The  Isabel  is  evidently  a  pure 
Gandayensis,  and  all  the  more  yalnable 
on  that  account.  It  is  so  nearly  pure 
white  that  no  color  can  be  detected  except 
a  faint  suggestion  of  crimson  at  the 
bottom  of  the  throat.  I  sold  the  entire 
stock  except  a  single  bulb  three  years  ago 
to  a  man  who  xnows  a  good  thing. 
While  it  is  a  healthy,  vigorous  grower 
and  produces  plenty  of  bulblets,  it  may 
not  be  offered  tor  a  long  time.  It  is  far 
the  best  white  I  haye  seen. 

Princeps  has  bloomed  here  two  years 
and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  become 
popidar.  The  large  size  of  the  flower  and 
Its  rich,  scarlet  color  will  commend  it, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is 
abk  to  support  but  few  open  flowers 
at  one  time. 

Bertha  was  raised  from  seed  by  myself 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  flame- 
c(4ored  with  a  purple  throat,  and  is 
among  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  field. 
One  or  twospikesof  it  will  giye  character 
to  a  large  bunch  of  other  kinds.  It  is 
preferred  by  the  black  blister  beetle  to  all 
others,  and  I  generally  leaye  it  uncut  as 
a  bait  for  this  pest.  It  is  a  Gandayensis, 
a  good  grower  and  produces  plenty  of 

Meroeria  was  raised  from  seed  and 
named  by  myself.  It  has  been  exhibited 
bdbre  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
a  number  of  times  as  Seedling  No.  1.  It 
is  a  Gandayensis  and  rather  a  dwarf 
grower.  It  has  a  straight,  well  formed 
spike  and  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautUul  eyer  produced. 
The  color  is  chernr  with  a  conspicuous 
white  blotch  on  the  lower  petals.  This 
yariety  is  the  parent  of  some  of  the  finest - 
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seedlings  eyer  produced .  The  main  stock 
of  the  Meroeria  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cushman  Gladiolus  Company. 

Margaret  is  a  seedling  of  the  Merceria 
and  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
finest  in  my  collection.  It  is  yery  large  in 
all  its  proportions  without  being  coarse 
looking.  It  has  a  great  number  of  mam- 
moth leayes  and  produces  immense  spikes 
wluch  are  always  straight  and  attrac- 
tiye.  The  flowers  are  yery  large,  not  at 
all  crowded,  of  a  rather  light  shade  of 
carmine  with  a  white  blotch  on  the  lower 
petals.  There  is  a  blending  of  the  colors 
that  is  beautiful  and  quite  uncommon. 
I  lately  sold  the  Margaret  to  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store. 

Winifred  is  also  a  seedling  of  the  Mer- 
ceria. It  difiers  from  its  parent  in  being 
a  more  yigorous  grower  and  haying  a 
much  lighter  color— light  scarlet  with 
white  flotch.  The  spike  is  always 
upright  and  the  flowers  so  arranged 
as  to  make  the  spike  taper  from  bottom 
to  top.  There  are  about  eight  flowers 
open  at  a  time,  and  it  is  a  most  showy 
and  beautiful  yariety. 

Mrs.  Crawford  is  a  Gandayensis  seed- 
ling of  my  own  and  was  so  much  admired 
that  a  gladiolus  specialist  who  saw  it 
when  there  were  but  three  or  four  bulbs 
in  existence  said  if  it  were  his  he  would 
not  sell  them  for  their  weight  in  gold.    It 


is  a  tall,  healthy  grower,  towering  above 
most  other  yarieties.  It  has  one  fault 
which  is  more  pronounced  when  grown 
on  rich  soil— it  makes  a  good  many 
crooked  spikes.  The  spike  is  yery  long, 
with  usually  from  ten  to  thirteen  large, 
open  flowers.  At  a  little  distance  it 
would  be  called  buff,  but  the  flower  is 
really  a  cream  color  with  fine,  light  scarlet 
lines  at  the  edges  of  the  petals.  C. 

FARQUHAR'S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  LILY. 

At  the  fall  exhibition  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Horticultural  Society,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  R.  &  J.  Parquhar  &  Company,  of 
Boston,  exhibited  seyeral  yases  of  their 
new  Christmas  lily.  This  certainly  is  a 
grand  thing  and  is  sure  to  cause  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  lily  business.  Mr.  Parquhar 
says:  "The  bulbs,  when  receiyed  from 
the  Philippines,  are  in  no  condition  to  be 
put  on  the  market.  We  haye,  as  it  were, 
regro  wn  the  stock,  and  now  haye  healthy, 
yigorous  bulbs.  The  yirtual  point  is  that 
the  bulbs  go  on  increasing  and  improy- 
ing,  so  that  stock  once  acquired  will  not 
haye  to  be  renewed  eyery  year  like  Har- 
risii  and  longiflomm.  They  haye  been 
continuous  bloomers  so  for,  but  will  no 
doubt  want  a  rest  like  others  of  this  fam- 
ily. The  bulbs  planted  on  the  bench. in 
May  showed  buds  by  the  first  of  July. 
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Flowers  were  picked  about  the  last  oi 
that  mooth,  and  the  same  balbs  have 
continued  to  bloom  since." 

The  foliage  is  Tcry  narrow,  about  Vx- 
inch  wide,  and  ten  to  12  inches  long.  The 
stems  are  thin  and  wiry,  not  as  thick  as 
an  ordinary  pencil,  but  they  hold  the 
flowers  erect.  The  stronger  stems  throw 
three  and  four  flowers,  Init  the  majority 
throw  only  one.  Howeyer,  the  bulbs 
continue  to  throw  up  stem  after  stem  and 
several  at  a  time,  so  that  compensates. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  more 
trumpet-shaped  than  the  ordinary  lily, 
and  they  diffuse  a  delicate  gardenia  per- 
fume which  fills  a  room,  but  is  pleasant 
rather  than  oppressive.  The  flowers 
measured  7V^  inches  across  and  10  to  12 
inches  long. 

They  were  first  discovered  by  a  soldier, 
who  in  turn  informed  the  Messrs.  Parqu- 
har,  growing  about  6,000  to  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
mote and  dangerous  of  the  Philippine 
islands.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  can- 
nibals, so  that  the  work  of  collecting 
bulbs  was  somewhat  more  exciting  than 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  horticul- 
tural pursuits.  An  Irishman  has  said: 
"It  is  a  bad  wind  that  blows  nowhere." 
Perhaps  this  discovery  itself  will  com- 
pensate Uncle  Sam  fot  the  price  he  paid 
to  Spain.  Thb  Travblbr. 


A  NEW  HERBACEOUS  PLANT. 

Scutellaria  BaicalensisCoelestina  is  the 
name  of  a  new  herbaceous,  plant  ofieted 
by  Hillebrand.  of  Italy.  The  large  blue 
flowers  are  borne  in  long  drooping  dus- 
ters like  those  of  Salvia  patens.  Its  habit 
is  erect,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  high, 
with  small,  light  green  leaves.  Its  flower- 
ing period  extends  from  July  to  late 
autumn.  Coming  from  Siberia  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  Germany.  It  mav  be 
propagated  eitherfrom  seeds  or  cuttings. 
While  it  requires  a  sunny  position  it  is 
not  very  particular  as  to  soil. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.^Park  Commissioner 
AttU  has  issued  his  annual  report,  which 
shows  that  the  system  is  making  highly 
satisfactory  progress.  He  refers  to  the 
efficiency  and  worth  of  Andrew  Mever, 
Jr.,  general  superintendent,  in  terms  which 
must  be  extiemely  gratifying  to  the  latter. 


The  Chrysanthemum. 


SUMMARY  OF  SEASON'S  PROGRESS. 

The  list  of  new  varieties  of  American 
origin  displayed  at  the  western  shows 
this  season  was  never  so  small  in  number. 
But  the  loss  of  Americans  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  showing  of  the  importa- 
tions which  were  more  extensive  than 
usual,  particularly  those  of  Prtnch 
origin.  The  two  leading  American  seed- 
lings displayed  in  any  quantity  were  the 
two  white  varieties,  Majestic  and  Adelia, 
exhibited  by  John  Breitmeyer's  Sons, 
Detroit,  Mich.  These  two  varieties  are 
not  as  large  as  some  of  the  importations 
but  what  is  lacking  in  sice  is  more  than 
made  up  in  form,  color  and  texture  and 
they  promise  well  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. The  variety  No  42—2—03  which 
won  the  cop  at  St.  Louis,  exhibited  by 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  is 
a  very  chaste  white,  incurved  variety,  a 
little  weak  in  the  stem  but  otherwise  a 
grand  thing.  The  yellow  variety  from 
the  Pred  Oomer  &  Sons  Company,  La 
Payette,  Ind.,  is  fine  in  color  and  form, 
but  the  blooms  were  underdone.  If  this 
can  be  grown  stronger  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  fine  thing. 

The  importations  of  Bnglish  and  Aus- 
tralian origin  are  mostly  ctf  a  reflexing  or 
irregular  form  and  the  color  of  many  of 
them  partakes  greatly  of  the  bronze. 
Also  to  get  these  varieties  full  to  the  cen- 
ter they  must  be  propagated  early  and 
given  a  long  season  of  growth.  To  plant 
them  in  June  on  benches  from  2V^-lnch 
pots  will  not  do  as  this  does  not  allow  a 
long  enough  growing  season  and  they  all 
come  open  centered  or  weak  in  petalage. 
These  varieties  are  very  fine  for  private 
places  where  a  few  plants  of  each  variety 
are  grown  and  where  they  can  be  started 
in  Pebruary  or  March  and  grown  along 
slowlv,  potting  them  up  as  they  require 
it  and  watching  every  little  detail.  Then 
taking  them  on  the  early  bud  and  devel- 
oping the  blooms  in  a  cool  temperature, 
thev  are  grand.  But  it  is  well  to  be  a 
little  cautious  before  planting  large 
batches  of  these  varieties  on  benches  in 
June  for  commercial  purposes,  that  is, 
according  to  the  western  commercial 
standard,  for  it  is  impossible  to  dispose 


to  advantage  of  many  of  these  rtflcxsd^ 
irregular  blooms. 

The  variety  Wm.  Duckham  bat  dlaap^ 
pointed  a  great  many  this  season,  par- 
ticularly in  the  west,  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  were  planted,  mostly  in  June 
from  small  pots.  This  is  a  fine  variety 
when  propagated  and  planted  cariy  and 
then  grown  strong,  but  tveat  it  as  the 
ordinary  commerdal  varieties  and  it 
comes  with  open  center  and  is  a  vefyHliii 
flower. 

In  making  up  next  year's  lift  notsttion 
should  be  made  about  the  peculiarities 
of  these  varieties  for  next  season's  guid- 
ance. 

The  leading  Piench  varietv  and  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  new  thing  of  the 
year  is  Mile,  leannie  Nonin  exhibited  by 
the  B.  6.  Hill  Company  at  Chicago.  It  is 
a  very  large,  pure  white,  fully  as  large  as 
the  best  Timothy  Baton,  but  full  to  the 
center  and  somewhat  on  the  order  of  a 
well  grown  Merza  but  with  a  very  muck 
better  stem  and  foliage. 

Other  new  Prench  varieties  that  prom- 
ise well  exhibited  b^  the  same  firm  are: 

Mme.  Bmil  Lemoine,  similar  to  W.  H. 
Chadwick,  white  tinted  pink. 

Mile.  Anna  Debono,  a  reflexed  white  ot 
good  substance  with  fine  stem  and  foli- 
age. 

Prefet  Bonconrt,  also  a  reflexed  white 
of  large  size. 

Souv.  de  Calvat  Pere.  white,  shaded 
lemon  and  pink,  a  large  flower  for  exhi- 
bition purposes. 

Souv.  de  La  C'tess  Reille.  a  silvery 
pink,  reflexed,  a  little  off  on  color;  may 
find  a  place  in  exhibition  collections. 

Other  new  kinds  that  have  been  tested 
are  Myteline,  an  Bnglish  variity  on  the 
order  of  Modesto,  which  in  color  and 
form  showed  up  fairly  well  but  lacks  a 
little  in  foliage;  another  season's  trial 
may  remedy  this. 

Red  Camot,  a  peculiar  reflexing  variety 
with  long,  dull  red  petals,  very  large 
flowers,  only  useful  in  exhibition  coUec 
tions 

Red  Barclay,  very  broad  petal,  incurved, 
red  with  silver  reverse,  also  an  exhibition 
variety. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Byrce,  a  large  incnrving 
white  but  a  little  weak  in  stem. 

To  take  care  of  the  stools  or  stock 
plants  to  produce    plenty    of    healthy 


Mi^estic.  Madonna.  Adelia. 
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yotttig  shoots  for  cuttinics,  give  them  a 
plsioe  on  «  bench  in  a  Ught  eool  house 
nsing  pieces  of  board  the  width  of  the 
benob  to  diride  each  yarietjso  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  them  to  get  mixed;  then 
label  each  yariety  plainly  and  water  only 
as  the  plants  absolutelT  need  it.  It  is  a 
big  mistake  to  pack  the  stools  in  boxes 
and  then  stow  them  away  in  any  out  of 
the  way  place  becanse  any  wood  they 
make  is  drawn  and  unhealthy  and  can- 
not make  a  thrifty  plant. 

C.  W.  JOHNSOII. 


what  time  work  should  be  done,  fall  or 
spring?  The  trees  are  three  years  old  and 
were  set  November  1»  1904.         W.  A. 

Cut  (^  about  one-third  of  the  top  just 
before  growth  starts  in  the  spring  and 
the  desired  results  will  be  attained.— Bd. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  BUDDING. 

In  the  method  described  in  the  Queens- 
land Agricultural  Journal  a  piece  of  bone 
was  sharpened  like  a  lead  pencil  and 
fitted  with  ahandle.    This  was  used  to 


CISTU8  ALQARVBN8I8. 
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dSTUS  ALGARVElfSIS. 
The  rock  rose  (Cistus  Algarrensis)  is 
a  free  floweriug,  dwarf  growing,  ever- 
green sbntb,  pdrfectlT  hardy  in  the  south, 
and  will  thrlTC  in  almost  any  soil.  The 
flowers  -ivhich  are  produced  in  great 
numbers  during  May  and  June,  are  Ycry 
simflar  to  ther^wild  rose,  but  with  a  beau- 
tiful dark  purple  splotch  at  the  base  of 
the  petals,  rot  low  massing  and  as  an 
individual  specimen  this  shrub  is  Ytrj 
desirable  and  does  not  fail  to  attract 
favorable  comment. 


AZALEA  lADICA  IN  SOUTH. 

Northern  readers  will  probably  not 
ncognise  the  asaka  here  illustrated  as 
bei^  ^btt  aame  plant  as  the  imported 
ssalca,  whidb  they  have  sold  at  Baster 
with  trained  heads  densely  covered  with 
gotgeoos  colored  flowers.  But  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
the  sooth  dfiring  asalea  time,  and  espe- 
cially Charleston  and  Magnolia  Gardens, 
w31  never  forget  the  magnificent  s{rfendor 
of  these  plants  in  bloom.  The  engraving 
gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  graceful  pro- 
portions attained  by  this  azalea,  and 
will  also  show  that  they  are  not  behind 
their  diminutive  imported  sisters  in 
adorning  themselves  with  a  profusion  of 
blooms.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  named 
varieties  of  different  colors  and  shades, 
Including  pure  white,  crimson,  scarlet, 
purple,  salmon,  and  exquisite  variega- 
tions«  mottlings,  stripes  and  blotches  are 
growti  in  the  south.  There  are  only  a 
few  varieties  that  are  hardy  as  isx  north 
as  New  York. 

TRDMIlfG  CAROLINA  POPLARS. 
Bd     GASDBiaMG:  —  Will    you     please 
advise  me  in  what  manner  Carolina  pop- 
lars should  be  trimmed  to  arrive  at  the 
bait  result  for  shade  and  looks  and  at 


make  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  ten-year- 
old  peach  tree,  into  which  buds  were 
fitted.  The  buds  were  held  in  place  by 
tacking  on  a  small  piece  of  leather,  using 
upholsterers'  half-inch  gimp  pins  '*which, 
being  enameled,  do  not  rust."  As  the 
buds  swelled  the  tacks  were  loosened. 
The  method  is  recommended  for  old  trees 
requiring  new  wood,  "an  adveuatage 
being  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
tree  bearing  fruit  while  the  buds  are 
being  matured.  No  string  or  clay  or 
grafting  wax  is  required,  as  with  the  old 
system." 

Indianapous,  Ind.— The  Indiana  Hor- 
ticultural Society  held  its  final  session  at 
the  State  House  December  8.  The  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Stevens  for 
the  ap^intment  of  a  permanent  secre- 
tary, with  an  office  at  the  State  House, 
I  approved. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


SUGGESTIONS  IN  ROSE  CULTURE. 

A  few  timely  suggestions  to  the  rose 
grower  at  thii  time  may  help  him  to  a 
certain  extent  to  get  the  plants  in  a  con- 
dition  to  withstand  the  extra  work 
required  of  them  until  the  longer  days 
are  with  us  again  with  more  sunshine. 
It  is  a  well  known  saving  that  roses  that 
have  been  pulled  through  the  trying 
months  of  November  and  December  in 
good  shape  may  be  counted  on  to  be 
productive  during  the  balance  of  the 
season,  which  isver^  true.  To  keep  them 
in  a  growing  condition,  gradually  pre- 
paring them  for  the  dark  davs  and  severe 
cold  weather,  will  require  all  the  skill  and 
attention  we  can  give  them. 

An  even  temperature  must  be  main- 
tained day  and  night,  gradually  opening 
the  ventilators,  an  inch  at  a  time,  as  the 
temperature  rises  in  the  morning,  and 
closing  them  as  carefully  in  the  afternoon. 
A  crack  of  air  left  on  at  night  in  ordinary 
weather,  where  a  little  steam  is  required 
also,  will  keep  the  vonng  growdi  firm 
and  add  color  to  the  buds,  whereas  a 
house  tightly  closed  and  the  temperature 
running  a  little  higher  than  normal  will 
quickly  soften  the  growth,  leaving  the 
house  m  just  the  condition  for  mildew. 

The  temperature  of  the  houses  should 
be  allowed  to  run  up  to  70°  before  syring- 
ing. Syringing  with  the  temperature  at 
60°  or  below  often  gives  the  plants  a 
severe  check,  causing  them  to  drop  their 
foliiure  and  the  bads  to  droop  m  the 
middle  of  the  day,  at  times  remaining  in 
that  condition  until  cut.  Keep  the  plants 
carefully  tied  and  disbudded.  Pruning  is 
seldom  required  in  midwinter,  as  the 
plants  require  all  the  growth  they  may 
make  tor  the  next  two  months. 

In  watering  do  not  let  the  soil  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  or  tables  get  too  dry, 
which  is  likely  to  happen  where  the  pipes 
run  directly  under  tnem;  at  the  same 
time  the  soil  on  top  may  be  wet  enough. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  dig  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  in  order  to  get  at  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  Allow  the  soil  to 
become  a  little  dry,  then  give  them  a 
thorough  watering,  first  going  over  the 
driest  places;  the  soil  will  then  be  watered 
evenly  throughout  the  house.  Consider- 
able time  is  required  each  day  to  get  at 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  time 
well  spent.    The  chief  cause  of  failure  can 
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QfQally  be  traced  to  careless  watering  or 
Yentilating. 

Houses  that  have  been  planted  in  Tnne 
haye  had  during  the  fall,  perhaps,  a  fi^ht 
mulch  ot  some  kind.  If  not,  atop  dressmg 
of  pulverized  sheep  manure  or  thorou^hlj 
rotted  cow  and  horse  manure,  mixed 
well,  will  be  of  great  benefit;  one  part 
bone  flour  to  three  or  four  parts  finely 
sifted  soil,  well  mixed,  is  also  an  excellent 
feed  and  is  sometimes  necessary  where 
bone  has  not  been  added  in  preparing  the 
compost.  Mixing  the  soil  with  the  bone 
adds  body  to  it  and  also  prevents  a 
waste  of  the  bone  which,  without  the 
soil,  makes  lots  of  dust  over  the  plants 
and  considerable  is  lost  through  the 
cracks  at  the  sides  of  the  beds  while 
watering.  Of  course  the  soil  can  not  be 
stirred  now  without  disturbing  the  roots; 
the  mulch  will  answer  a  double  purpose, 
famishing  a  little  nourishment  and  keep- 
ing the  soil  in  fine  condidon  to  take  the 
water  just  enough.  Mulching  to  barely 
cover  the  soil  is  sufficient  and  is  better 
applied  often  in  small  quantities  than  to 
mmch  heavily,  making  it  verv  difficult  to 
water  properly.  After  the  soil  has  become 
fall  of  roots  and  the  plants  are  good  and 
strong,  weeklv  applications  of  manure 
water  will  help  tnem  wonderfully.  Use 
it  rather  weak  at  first.  If  the  plants  are 
in  the  proper  condition  the  sod  will  dry 
out  quickly  after  applying  the  liquid;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  remains  soggy  for 
several  days  the  plants  will  not  be  bene- 
fitted as  there  is  not  enough  root  action 
to  absorb  the  extra  feed.  Changing  the 
liquid  feed  as  often  as  possible  is  very 
essential.  If  the  soil  is  sour  or  full  of 
worms  try  watering  thoroughly  with 
lime  water;  one  peck  of  slacked  lime  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water  will  be  found  about 
the  proper  proportion.  All  liquid  manures 

Sive  the  best  results  if  used  on  bright 
ays,  and  never  apply  when  the  sou  is 
extremely  dry. 

Keep  on  the  lookout  for  red  spider. 
Syringe  }ust  as  carefolly  as  if  you  were 
trying  to  get  rid  of  them  and  they  will 
not  make  uieir  appearance.  A  little  sul- 
phur should  be  kept  on  the  pipes  con- 
stantly. Do  not  fumigate  heavily;  tbe 
green  fly  can  be  kept  under  control  easier 
with  less  injury  to  the  flowers  by  a  light 
smoking  done  at  least  once  a  week. 

Of  course  we  all  try  to  have  a  lot  of 
stock  for  the  Christmas  rush,  but  that 
should  be  no  reason  why  we  should  run 
the  houses  at  from  90°  to  100°  to  get  a 
quantity.  The  quality  will  not  be  there 
and  the  plants  will  be  perhaps  for  weeks 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Do  not  keep 
back  the 'stock  until  it  loses  color  and 
freshness  and  then  rush  a  lot  of  it  in  at 
the  last  minute.  The  store  man  may  have 
troubles  of  his  own  about  that  time  and 
the    fancy  prices  you  may  have    been 


figuring  on  will  surely  fail  to  materialize. 
Get  right  afler  the  little  details  syste- 
maticfuly,  it  is  the  small  things  that 
count,  if  a  thing  needs  doing  to-day  do 
it  to-day,  tomorrow  you  will  find  other 
things  to  attend  to.  E. 


PROPAGATING  CARNATIONS  FOR  1905. 

Propagating  the  new  stock  for  next 
season  is  an  important  work  and  should 
now  receive  attention.  The  first  thing 
to  consider  is  a  suitable  bench  for  propa- 
gating purposes.  Nearly  all  large  cama- 
nation  specialists  have  a  house  especially 
devoted  to  propagating;  not  the  old 
style  propagating  house,  facing  north, 
but  one  built  on  the  same  plan  as  those 
used  for  growing  carnations.  It  is  fitted 
with  br£k  bottom  benches  and  blinds 
for  shading  the  cuttings  and  the  neces- 
sary bottom  and  overhead  heat  to 
attend  to  the  work.  But  a  big  major- 
ity of  the  florists  throughout  the  country 
have  not  this  at  heuad  and  must  utilize 
the  best  space  at  their  command. 

For  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  the 
sun  will  not  have  much  power,  and  this 
is  the  best  time  for  propagating  carna- 
tions, but  during  this  time' the  propagat- 
ing bench  should  not  be  situated  so  that 
it  gets  the  full  glare  from  the  sun  unless 
a  means  is  provided  for  shading  the  cut- 
tings. The  best  way  to  provide  shading 
is  to  use  thin  muslin  strung  on  wires 
about  a  foot  above  the  cuttings,  so  that 
it  can  be  spread  out  or  closed  up  as 
necessity  demands. 

Another  important  thing  is  to  select  a 
bench  where  the  -proper  temperature  can 
be  maintained.  Carnation  cuttings  can 
be  rooted  in  quite  a  wide  range  ofa  tem- 
peratures. But  if  given  too  low  temper- 
ture  it  is  a  very  slow  process  and  when  a 
very  high  temperature  is  maintained  the 
cuttings  are  weakened  and  there  is 
greater  likelihood  of  loss  from  dampen- 
ing and  fangi.  The  best  temperature  to 
turn  out  a  successlul  batch  of^cuttings  is 
a  bottom  heat  of  56^  to  58°  and  an  over- 
head temperature  of  54°  to  56°. 

Choose  a  clean,  coarse  sand,  without 
any  signs  of  clay  or  dirt  in  it,  then  pound 
it  untu  it  is  good  and  firm,  about  four 
inches  deep;  but  before  putting  it  on  the 
bench  make  sure  that  the  bench  has  been 
properly  washed  out  and  given  a  coat  of 
lime  wash.  Also,  see  that  the  bottom  is 
secure  to  prevent  the  sand  washing 
through. 

In  electing  the  cuttings  choose  only 
those  from  healthy  plants.  Do  not  take 
them  too  young  and  soft  nor  too  large. 
The  best  cuttings  to  take  wherever  it  is 
possible  are  the  side  shoots  that  sprout 
out  from  the  flowering  stem.  They  will 
need  to  be  trimmed  a  little  before  oeing 
put  into  the  sand,  but  do  not  be  too 


severe  with  this  part  of  the  work.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  severe  and  does  more 
damage  than  good.  Make  sure  that  the 
bottom  of  thecutting  has  a  clean  cut  and 
is  not  left  with  a  hard  end  on  it.  Then 
just  nip  the  tops  slightly.  Th^  are  then 
ready  tor  running  Into  the  sand. 

In  running  the  cuttings  in  have  all  the 
rows  as  straight  as  possible,  also  the 
bedjas  even  asit  can  be  made.  Labdeach 
variety  plainly  and  date  each  label  so 
that  you  can  readily  tell  just  how  long 
the  cuttings  are  taking  to  root,  k^ia 
the  cuttings  are  in  the  sand  they  should 
receive  a  thorough  watering  to  settle  the 
sand  well  around  them.  Then  the  results 
will  greatly  depend  on  an  even  temperap 
ture  and  paving  strict  attention  to  keep- 
ing the  sand  in  the  proper  condition. 

The  thorough  watering  given  when  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  will  last  them  for  sev- 
eral days,  except  to  syringe  them  lightly 
about  every  other  day.  After  they  com- 
mence to  root  they  should  receive  less 
water  still  to  enable  them  to  make  good, 
thick  roots.  Too  much  water  at  this 
time  will  also  cause  considerable  rotting. 
Some  of  the  quick  growing  kinds  with 
small  grass  need  not  be  propagated  quite 
so  early  as  this  but  vaneties  with  heavy 
foliage,  like  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  which 
are  rather  slow  in  making  a  good  sized 
plant,  should  be  attended  to  without 
delay.  C.  W.  Johnson. 

The  Vegetable  Qarden. 


SOnB  LETTUCE  DISEASES. 

Some  diseased  specimens  of  lettuce 
recently  received  were  so  dried  up  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
what  was  the  matter  with  them.  They 
were  probably  attacked  by  the  "drop"— 
Sderotinia  Libertiana'— a  vegetative  form 
of  fungus  which  produces  no  spores,  but 
lives  in  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  is 
very  destructive  to  young  lettuce  plants. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  white  cottony 
growth,  the  mycelium,  which  forces  its 
way  into  the  stem  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  spreads  until  the  lower  parts 
of  the  plant  are  infected,  so  .that  it  col- 
lapses and  dies.  IntersperBed  in  the 
mvcdium  are  small  black  bodies,  called 
sclerotia  which  are  the  reproductive 
oigans.  The  disease  will  spread  rapidlr 
throughout  a  bed  afteritgets  a  foothold. 
The  only  remedy  known  is  to  sterilise  the 
the  soil  before  using,  thus  killing  the 
fungus.  It  often  afifects  mature  plants, 
rotting  them  and  causing  them  to 
"slump"  down. 

Seedlings  are  also  subject  to  attacks 
from  rhkoctonia,  a  damping  off  fun- 
gus, sterile  in  nature,  propagating  by 
bits    breaking  off  and   continuing  trc 
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Top  Burn. 
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g[rowths;  and  from  a  botrjtiarot  (Botry- 
tit  dnerea)  appearing  at  a  gray  monld, 
with  dark  colored  filaments  coTcred  with 
spores.  It  produces  black  spots  on  the 
stem  onder  gronnd  and  causes  the  lower 
leaves  to  rot  and  fall  off.  In  appearance 
it  resembles  the  drop  somewhat  bnt  as 
the  treatment  for  drop,  rot  and  rhizocto- 
nia  is  the  same,  the  precaution  of  steril- 
iang  the  soil  before  using  to  a  depth  of 
three  inches  will  keep  away  trouble. 

The  maturing  plants  are  subject  to  the 
drop  and  botrytis  if  grown  in  unsteril- 
ized  soil,  causing  the  under  or  inner  leaves 
to  decay,  and  i3so  to  a  downy  mildew, 
and  to  top  bum.  The  mildew  Perono- 
spora  gangUformis  is  in  appearance  a 
white  pubescence,  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaf,  causing  it  to  turn  yellow  and 
flabby,  finally  decomposing  it.  It  may 
be  brought  on  by  several  things,  as  too 
hiflrh  a  temperature  at  night,  40^  being 
sufficiently  high;  lack  of  proper  food,  too 
much  moisture,  sudden  chan^  of  tem- 
perature,  no  change  from  night  to  day 
temperature,  or  too  little  light,  a  cold  wet 
soil  or,  in  fact  such  conditions  as  prevent 
a  vigorous,  rapid,  healthy  growth.  It 
can  be  destroyed  }aj  evaporating  sulphur 
in  the  house. 

Top  burn  or  leaf  bum  is  characterised 
by  a  wilting  or  deadening  of  the  outer 
parts  of  the  leaves.  It  is  caused  by  a  too 
nigh  temperature,  too  dry  air,  or  lack  of 
water.  It  is  a  drying  up  of  the  cells  of 
the  leaf  from  too  rafnd  evaporation  of 
water.  Rot  and  drop  in  older  plants  is 
fiacilitated  by  too  warm  or  dose  air, 
heavy  compact  soil,  too  much  water,  or 
from  heavy  top-dressings  of  manure.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  treat- 
ment should  be  in  the  nature  of  preven- 
tion. This  means  giving  the  crop  the 
environment  best  adapted  to  a  vigorous 
and  unchecked  growth. 

PsAMCia  Camnoig. 


CONFEREUCE  OF  HORnCULTUItlSTS. 

We  present  herewith  additional  ad- 
dresses given  at  the  conference  of  horti- 
cnlturists,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  10, 
1904: 

BT  J.  O.  CASMODT,  EVAMSVIUUB,  IND, 

I  am  not  conversant  enough  with  the 
topic  to  stand  out  bright  and  prominent 
in  such  a  place  as  this,  espedally  as  the 
really  horticultural  people  are  here  who 
have  spent  a  lifetime  m  their  business 
and  who  know  more  about  horticulture 
in  one  moment  than  I  ever  will  in  the  few 
years  which  are  left  to  me.  I  can  only 
say  in  regard  to  the  papers  which  have 
been  read— they  are  in  the  right  direction. 
I  was  espedally  pleased  with  the  sugges- 
tion in  Mr.  Falconer's  paper  of  readung 
the  coming  generation  m  the  school  chiF 
dren.  I  have  had  a  littie  experience  of 
that  kind  in  my  own  town.  Seeds  were 
bought  in  larse  quantities  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  school  children,  who 
paid  for  them  by  2  and  3  cent  contribu- 
tions. Small  premiums  were  offered  for 
cultivated  pUmts  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
&1L 

Again  arbor  day  in  our  school  is  a  very 
important  day  and  people  who  have 
made  some  arbor  study  and  who  are 

Ksted  in  the  sdence  of  the  arboretum, 
ve  been  called  upon  on  arbor  dajr  to 
address  the  children  upon  that  sumect. 
Your  humble  servant  was  requested  to 
attend  several  schools  on  arbor  day  and 
address  them  on  the  subject  of  planting 
trees  and  the  usefulness  of  such  a  duty. 
I  told  them  what  I  knew  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  trees  and  interested  tiie  children 
as  best  I  could  in  that  direction. 
I  think  the  suggestion  of  forming  a 
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national  horticultural  orj^anization  is  a 
good  one.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
attained  of  value  except  by  gradual 
approaches.  There  must  be  a  beffiiming 
for  everything.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  tiie  national  florists'  assodation 
started  with  twelve  members.  Now 
they  are  numbered  by  the  thousands  and 
it  is  marvelous  the  advancement  we  have 
made  in  the  line  of  floriculture. 

As  said  by  my  friend  who  spoke  last, 
there  is  a  great  mistake  made  in  this  hall 
in  my  opinion.  I  mentioned  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  floral  hall  there  is 
simply  built  with  the  idea  of  attaining 
the  outiine  of  the  architectural  design, 
when  the  building  should  have  been  made 
for  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers. The%  things  can  never  be  brought 
about  unless  there  is  some  head-center 
to  which  you  will  look  for  attention  in 
that  line  and  to  lend  every  aid  in  the 
forming  of  the  right  kind  of  structures 
for  that  kind  of  business. 

BT  J.  C.  VAUGHAM,  CHICAGO. 

Chief  Taylor  has  well  said  to  you  that 
the  public  press  is  reader  and  anxious  to 
exploit  matters  in  horticulture  and  flori- 
culture. They  recognize  the  public  inter- 
est that  exists  to-day  in  these  arts,  and 
from  some  experiences  of  my  own  I  am 
confident  that  the  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
dl  in  Horticulture  could,  with  the  aid  of 
the  active  members  of  the  council,  prepare 
for  publication  many  items  new  and 
interesting  that  would  be  readily  printed 
by  thouseuids  of  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  great  benefit  of  our  members 
everywhere,  florists,  nurserymen,  seeds- 
men emd  fruit  growers,  in  fact  all  engaged 
in  horticulture  in  emy  way. 

The  offidals  of  many  of  our  national 
sodeties,  such  as  that  of  seedsmen,  flor- 
ists, nurserymen,  pomologists,  etc.,  have 
long  recognized  the  fact  that  the  annual 
three  days'  reunion  is   altogether   too 


small  for  the  proper  carrying  forward  of 
the  vearly  work  of  their  organizations, 
and  have  felt,  when  giving  up  office  after 
having  served  for  a  vear,  that  the  work 
had  not  been  carried  on  or  developed  as 
it  could  and  should  have  been.  There- 
fore, it  would  seem  that  a  horticultural 
council,  which  could  meet,  say  quarterly, 
'with  whom  could  meet  tiie  leading  om- 
dals,  two  or  five  in  number,  of  each  of 
these  prominent  national  sodeties,  would 
give  much  permanent  life  and  vitality 
thereby  to  horticulture  generally,  and  at 
the  same  time  add  something  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  work  of  each  of  these 
separate  sodeties. 

^  Again,  co-ojMration  is  needed  with  sode- 
ties for  dvic  improvement  and  outdoor 
art,  which  are  si)ringing  up  spontaneously 
in  our  better  cities  and  towns  all  over 
the  country.  These  people  need  much  of 
horticulturists  and  will  be  glad  of  their 
aid.  Another  matter  whk^  can  well  be 
considered  by  such  a  council  is  the  renam- 
ing in  this  country  of  imported  plants. 
It  IS  well  known  that  the  Sodety  of  Amer- 
ican Florists  has,  through  its  nomenda- 
turecommittee,  acted  as  agreat  check  to 
the  reckless  seedsmen  or  piantsmen  who 
some  years  ago  were  sending  out  varie- 
ties under  false  names.  Some  such  action 
in  a  national  way  is  now  needed. 


Columbia,  Mo.— The  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  will  ofier  an  eight  weeks' 
course  in  horticulture  beginning  this 
month. 

Lbnoz,  Mass.— The  Lenox  Horticul- 
tural Sodety  hdd  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  sodety's  room  on  December  8.  The 
following  officers  were  dected:  R,  A. 
Schmid,  prendent;  William  Woods,  vice- 
president;  Edwin  Jenkins,  treasurer; 
George  Poulsham,  secretary;  Chas.  O. 
Duncan,  asdstant  secretary. 
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R.  T.  Jackson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Professor  Jackson  also  contributes  an 
article  on  **John  Richardson,  His  House 
and  Garden."  Mr.  Richardson  was  con- 
temporary with  the  late  John  C.  Hoycj, 
and  his  garden  at  Boston  was  famons 
for  its  collections  ot  plants,  especialhr 
peonies,  of  which  he  raised  manjseed- 
iings  which  are  folly  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Jackson. 


CURING  ASPARAGUS  SPRBNGERI  SEEDS. 

Bd.  Gardbning:  —  How  do  you  cure 
Sprengeri  seeds?  J.  D. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  "berries*'  of  Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri  show  signs  oi  ripening— 
that  is  to  say  turn  nd— most  of  the 
seeds  on  that  particular  plant  are  ripe 
enough  to  collect  whether  quite  red  or 
not.  If  not  wanted  for  immediate  sow- 
ing after  they  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  long  enough  in  water  to  soften 
the  pulp  sufficiently  so  that  it  will  part 
freely  from  the  seed  rubbed  through  a 
finely  meshed  seive,  it  should  be  carefully 
dried  before  being  put  away  for  fature 
use,  otherwise  it  might  become  mouldy 
and  thufr  possibly  destroy  the  germinat- 
ing power  of  the  seed.  B.  L. 


EASTER  PLANTS. 


Brnbst  Bbnary  has  issueda  very  hand- 
some colored  plate  of  aquilegias. 

SuNKBN  gardens  In  the  central  court 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
exposition. 

Thb  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of 
the  American  Carnation  Society  will  be 
held  at  Chicago,  Jeuauary  25  and  26. 

Prop.  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, has  issued  a  new  and  compre- 
hensive book  on  "The  Cereals  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Thb  daily  press  is  full  of  telegraphic 
items  regarding  a  new  everlasting  called 
the  Australian  star  flower,  originated  by 
Luther  Burbank. 

AzALBAS  that  flowered  tooeariy  or  too 
late  for  the  holiday  work  should  not  be 
neglected,  but  grown  on  for  next  season 
as  frequently  described  in  these  columns. 

A  i^RGB  spoon  shaped  attachment  of 
copper  fitted  to  attach  to  %-inch  pipe  (to 
spread  without  any  force  the  flow)  to 
water  beds  without  washing  is  desirable. 
It  kteps  rust  off  carnations. 

Wb  are  in  receipt  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  year  1904,  part  one,  containing 
the  various  papers  read  before  the  so^ty 
daring  the  vear  and  an  excellent  article 
on  the  cultivation  of  peonies  by  Professor 


Bd.  Gardbming:— Please  tell  me  where 
to  keep  and  when  to  start  Deutzia  gra- 
cilis,   rhododendrons,    dwarf  J  ipanese 
"  cherries  and  Hydrangea  hortensis  rosea 
for  Baster  flowering.  J-  J-  S. 

In  answering  the  question  of  "J.  J.  S." 
I  will  give  my  experience  as  follows: 
Deutzia  gracilis  should  now  be  in  pots; 
plunge  outside  in  some  loose  material, 
such  as  long  manure,  straw  or  leaves,  to 
prevent  pots  from  bursting  by  freezing. 
About  January  15  remove  them  into  a 
greenhouse,  with  a  temperature  of  about 
50°  for  a  few  weeks,  then  if  they  are  a 
little  backward  for  Baster,  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  55°  or  60°,  but  do  not  allow 
the  temperature  to  go  any  higher  if  pos- 
sible, for  there  is  no  plant  that  can  be 
spoiled  in  a  shorter  time  by  too  much 
heat,  when  just  coming  into  bloom.  All 
the  hortensis  hydrangeas  want  about 
the  same  treatment.  They  should  be  in 
a  greenhouse  as  cold  as  possible,  so  they 
do  not  freeze,  until  the  first  of  January, 
then  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  50° 
or  55°  for  three  or  four  weeks,  then  raise 
gradually  to  70°  or  possibly  a  little 
nigher  if  they  are  behind.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion each  grower  must  judge  for  himself. 
Plants  to  DC  in  bloom  bv  Baster,  should 
have  their  cluster  of  buds  about  the  size 
of  a  25  cent  piece,  five  or  six  weeks  before 
Baster.  Give  plenty  of  water  when  you 
begin  to  give  more  heat,  and  look  out  for 
red  spider,  a  pest  that  thrives  in  a  tem- 
perature that  will  flower  hydrangeas  by 
Baster.  As  regards  Japanese  cherries  '\ 
have  had  no  experience. 

Wm.  K.  Harris. 


STRANGE  DISEASE  OF  LAWSON. 

Bd.  Gardbning:— We  are  sending  by 
express  a  sample  of  two  benches  of  Law- 
son  that  we  bought  and  planted  in  Sep- 
tember. We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  foliage  drving  up,  in  fact  the  plants 
have  not  made  the  least  bit  of  growth 
since  they  have  been  planted  more  than 
two  or  three  weak  shoots  around  the 
stem  just  above  the  soil.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  plants  were  in  this  con- 
dition when  they  arrived,  but  we  thought 
they  would  outgrow  that.  We  deaned 
them  thoroughly  of  all  the  dead  and  dis- 


eased foliage  when  we  planted  them,  but 
they  continued  to  get  worse  all  the  time. 

A.T. 
The  plants  are  suflB^ring  from  the 
"wilt,"  a  disease  caused  bv  a  parasite 
fungus,  a  Pusarinm  sp.  The  parasite 
lives  in  the  soil  and  infects  the  plants 
through  the  roots.  The  continuance  of 
the  Pusarium  in  the  soil  is  particularly 
favored  by  lime  and  alkaline  fertilizers, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  in 
favor  of  acid  phosphate,  etc.  At  once 
pull  up  and  destroy  every  diseased  plant, 
for  such  never  recover,  and  make  an 
application  of  acid  phosphate,  using  one 
pound  to  twenty  square  feet  of  bed.    G. 


THE  AMERICAN  CARNAHON  SOCIETY. 

DBPARTMBKT  OP  RBGI8TRAT10N. 

Senator  Crane,  bpr  Robert  C.  Pye, 
Nyack,  N.  Y  ;  light  pink,  three  and  one- 
half  inch  flower,  high  built,  of  perfect 
form  and  a  non-bursting  calyx;  long  stiff 
stems;  free  and  continuous  bloomer; 
parentage,  Lawson  and  Bradt. 

Uncle  Peter,  by  D.  C.  Noble,  Columbia 
City,  Ind.;  light  pink  (same  shade  as 
Bnchantress),  a  sport  from  Lrawson 
with  the  same  quality  and  habit  as  that 
variety. 

8PBCIAL  PRBM1UM8. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  and  John  C. 
Mooinger,  of  Chicago,  111.,  are  offering 
special  prizes  for  the  meeting  in  Chicago, 
111.,  January  25  and  26.  In  order  to  give 
everybody  an  opportunity  to  ofier  aprize 
who  desires  to,  the  premium  list  will  not 
go  to  press  until  December  26. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association  has 
granted  the  rate  of  a  fare  and  one- third 
lor  this  meeting;  this  includes  the  whole 
state  of  Colorado  and  from  that  east 
and  north.       Albbrt  M.  Hbrr,  Scc'y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

Bugene  Dailledouze,  churman  of  the 
committee  for  examining  seedlings  in 
New  York,  reports  that  the  variety  Dor- 
othy Paust,  presented  to  that  committee 
December  3, 1904,  is  identical  with  the 
variety  Mrs.  Robert  McArthur,  certifi- 
cated by  the  society  in  1897.  The  same 
variety  was  presented  to  the  same  com- 
mittee a  few  years  later  as  David  S. 
Ward.  Mr.  Dailledouze  was  a  membo^ 
of  the  committee  which  granted  the  origi- 
nal certificate. 

As  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  by 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  all  the  varie- 
ties of  chrysanthemums  introduced  in 
the  spring  of  1903  were  omitted  from 
the  report  and  lists  recentlv  issued  by 
the  society.  These  varieties  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  report  for  1904,  to 
be  issued  soon. 

Frbd.  H.  Lbmon,  Sec*v. 

ODD  HEKS. 

In  Burope  and  America  they  give  the 
dead  a  salute  of  shots.  It  is  supposed  to 
lie  very  heroic.  Let  me  confess,  sava 
Baron  Gottberg,  that  I  like  the  poetic 
and  humane  courtesy  otthe  Jap  better. 
He  salutes  the  dead  with  flowers. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  operates 
in  the  interests  of  Missouri  horticulture 
a  well  equipped  car  which  moves  about 
from  place  to  place  throughout  the 
state. 

Commission  men  report  ordering  car- 
loads of  vegetables  by  wireless  telegraph 
from  Chicago  to  Springfield,  111. 

A  traveling  salesman  has  for  his  com- 
bination stock  in  trade  tombstones  and 
nursery  goods. 
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We  shAllbe  pleased  at  all  times  to  raoeive  brief 
notes  of  general  interest  on  praotioal  cultural 
maiten  from  gardeners  for  use  in  this  depart- 
ment. Motes  of  the  movements  of  eardeners, 
changes  of  address  eta.  are  also  desirable. 


WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE  TALKING  ABOUT. 

At  Madison,  N.  J.,  at  the  close  of  one 
of  the  most  snccessful  exhiHitions  held  in 
that  place,  one  of  the  citizens  mounted 
the  rostmm  andanctionedoff  the  flowers 
which  the  exhibitors  had  no  farther  use 
for.  By  this  means  a  substantial  nucleus 
was  raised  for  the  next  year's  prize  list. 

In  Tarrjtown,  N.  Y ,  where  the  mil- 
lionaire residents  always  respond  liber- 
all^  to  the  societies*  solicitations  tor 
prizes,  the  flowers  at  the  close  ot  the 
exhibition  were  distributed  to  the  hospi- 
tals and  other  charitable  institutions. 
The  members  here  belicTe  in  the  virtue 
of  the  scriptural  injunction.  "Cast  jour 
bread  upon  the  waters." 

At  the  Central  park  greenhouses,  New 
York  city,  another  successftd  chrysanthe- 
mum exhibition  has  just  closed.  The 
quality  of  the  flowers  this  year  was  fully 
up  to  the  average,  and  the  public  seems 
to  be  as  enthusiastic  as  ever.  C.  C. 
Olsson,  the  superintendent,  informs  us 
that  it  was  a  stupendous  task  keeping 
the  crowds  in  motion.  On  many  of  the 
days  over  5,000  visitors  were  counted, 
and  more  on  Sundays  and  election  day. 

George  Middleton,  gardener  to  Wm. 
Rockefeller,  Tarry  town.  N.  Y.,  was 
shocked  by  his  only  brother  in  this 
country  being  accidentally  killed  on  the 
railway  near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  recently. 

Wm.  Nye  has  resigned  his  position  as 
gardener  to  Miss  Blanche  Potter,  Ossin- 
ing,  N.  Y.,  and  intends  to  take  a  trip 
across  the  water  for  the  winter  months. 
He  will  return  when  the  ground  hog 
becomes  active  again.  George  Whitin- 
irer,  who  has  been  gardener  to  Wm. 
Zeigler,  Esq.,  Noroton,  Conn.,  for  some 
tiuM,  succeeds  Mr.  Nve.  James  Logan 
has  been  engaged  to  take  Mr.  Whitinger's 
place. 

Wm.  Johnstone,  for  several  years  assist- 
ant gardener  at  Glen  Mary,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  eniraged  as  gardener  to 
Willis  T.  Hanson.  Union  avenue,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

John  Munson,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Brown,  Bsq..  Dobbs  Perry,  N.  Y.,  had 
a  quarrel  with  one  of  the  men,  (Chris- 
tian Christtanson)  employed  on  the  place 
last  Thursdajr.  Munson  drew  a  revolver 
and  8hotChn8tianson,itis  feared  fatally. 
The  injured  man  is  in  the  Dobbs  Perry 
hospital  and  Munson  is  being  held  with- 
out bail  pending  the  result  of  the  injury. 
Munson  claims  he  shot  in  selNdetense. 
He  has  been  in  Dobbs  Penj  for  several 
years  and  is  much  respected  in  the  com 
munity.  Tsavblbr. 

NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Newport 
Horticultural  Sodetv  was  held  in 
Mercury  hall  December  7.  President 
Sullivan  was  in  the  chair  and  Secretary 
Mcintosh  on  hand.  The  annual  report 
of  secretaries  and  treasurer  were  read 
and  showed  the  work  of  the  society  to 
be  in  the  most  prosperous  condition 
since  its  start  in  1898.  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  the  society  has  now 
reached  the  stage  when  a  permanent 
fund  is  necessary  in  order  to  purchase 

Property  in  the  near  future  whereon  a 
oifding  will  be  erected  for  the  uses  of  the 
society ,'  all  the  members  are  very  enthus- 
iastic in  their  support  of  this  project 


The  event  of  the  eveninjr  was  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  in 
every  case  the  contests  were  very  close, 
the  president  and  several  of  tlie  other 
officers  being  chosen  by  a  lead  of  one  vote 
only.    The  following  is  the  result: 

Presidenk,  Jamm  J.  SallWaii;  flrtt  vioe- presi- 
dent, Alexander  MoLellan:  teoond  Tloe-pTealdeot, 
Brooe  Butt^rton;  reoordlns  Moretary,  DaWd 
Molntoah;  flnanoial  secretary,  Joseph  Olbson; 
treasurer,  A.  K.  MoMahon;  sergeant*  at  arms, 
W.  P.  Smith :  auditors.  Rlohard  Gardner,  Andrew 
8.  Meikle,  Charles  D.  Stark:  exeontive oommiitee, 
James  tf  oLeish.  Richard  Gardner.  John  Mahan, 
Andrew  8.  Meikle,  James  Rotertson.  Robert  Pat- 
terson, Andrew  christensen,  Samael  Speers. 
Jame^  Boyd,  M.  B.  Faxon,  and  the  offloers 
ex -officio. 


NEW  YORK  HORTICULTURISTS'  JUBILEE 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  is  to  hold  its  fiftieth  jubilee  anni- 
versary in  this  city  January  25  and  26. 
The  ex'hibits  and  programme  promise  to 
be  the  most  extensiTC  ever  prepared  by 
the  society.  The  society  his  between 
GOO  and  600  members,  to  whom  advance 
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notices  of  the  meetings  have  been  sent. 
The  officers  of  the  society  are:  President, 
W.  C.  Barry;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
John  Hall;  vice  presidents,  S.  D.  Willard, 
Geneva;  J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport; 
Albert  Wood,  Carlton  Station  and  Grant 
C.  Hitchings,  Syracuse.  The  executive 
committee  is  made  up  of  C.  S.  Hooker, 
Rochester;  H.  S.  Wiley,  Cayuga;  Wing  R. 
Smith,  Syracuse;  Edward  M.  Moodv, 
Lockport  and  Henry  L.  White,  Brock- 
port. 

MONNOUTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Countv  Horticultural  Society, 
December  16,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  Geo.  H. 
Hale,  president;  A.  G.  Williams,  vice- 
president;  H.  A.  Kettel,  secretanr;  Geo. 
K.  Kuhn,  financial  secretary;  W.  W.  Ken- 
nedy, treasurer.  The  soaety  procured 
$75  worth  of  vases,  to  be  'used  at  the 
exhibitions.  George  R.  Kuhn  exhibited 
some  vases  of  fine  Marie  Louise,  Princess 
of  Wales  and  California  violets.  George 
Hale  had  hyacinths  on  exhibition,  and 
some  exceptionally  fine  fronds  of  Adian- 
tum  Psu'leyense.  The  judges  of  the  even- 
ing were  W.  W.  Kennedy  and  A.  G. 
WiiUams.  W. 


WORKINGAEIf'S  CARDERS. 

An  international  congress  was  held  in 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1908  to  discuss 
the  best  means  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  work  ot  allotting  plats  oi  ground  to 
workmen  for  the  purpose  ot  cultivation. 
This  congress  was  attended  by  French 
philanthropists  prominent  in  politics  as 
well  as  by  dignitaries  of  the  church.  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  Belgium  were  also 
represented.  The  work  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  it  has  been  considerably  extended 
during  the  past  year.  The  evil  of  intem- 
perance has  so  undermined  the  health 
and  usefulness  of  workmen  that  a  means 
is  sought  oi  interesting  them  in  such 
healthful  employment  outside  of  mill 
hours  as  shall  bring  them  increased  com- 
fort and  attach  &tm  to  the  aoil  which 
they  cultivate. 

Many  employers  in  this  district  have 
made  generous  gifts  ot  land  to  be  allotted 
to  deserving  workmen,  and  at  the  Arras 
exposition,  just  closed,  a  first  prise  was 
awarded  to  the  '^exposition  oi  gardens 
for  workingmen.''  This  exposition  rep- 
resented only  the  gardens  in  the  north  of 
Prance,  including  those  in  the  Depart- 
ment oi  the  North,  in  which  the  consulate 
of  Ronbaix  is  situated,  the  Pa^  de  Calais, 
the  Aisne,  Somme  and  Oise.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  North  and  the  Pas  de  Calais 
were  best  represented. 

According  to  reports  made  In  October, 
1903.  there  existed  at  that  date  600  gar- 
dens in  Belgium  in  which  plats  had  been 
allotted  to  3.000  persons.  Prance  had 
created  6,137  gsu'dens,  which  had  pro- 
vided assistance  to  43.000  persons. 
These  gardens  were  provided  either  bv 
charitable  societies  or  by  groups  of  phil- 
anthropists associated  tor  that  purpose. 
The  congress  oi  1903  discussed  whether 
the  laborer  should  derive  iull  profit  from 
the  land  cultivated  or  pay  rent  for  his 
cottage,  reserving  to  himself  the  surplus. 
French  delegates  leaned  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  the  iull  charity  basis,  while  the 
Germans  inclined  to  view  the  matter 
strictly  from  the  point  of  social  preserva- 
tion, and  thought  it  wiser  to  demand  a 
small  return  for  the  grounds  allotted. 

In  order  that  the  work  may  thrive  in 
cities  where  the  majority  of  operatives 
have  never  handled  a  spade,  it  is  now 
thought  necessarv  to  encourage  a  taste 
for  cultivating  the  soil  in  cmldren  by 
creating  school  gardens.  It  is  suggested 
that  on  holidays,  which  are  so  often  ill 
employed,  scholars  shall  accompany  their 
tutors  to  these  gardens  and  there  learn 
to  use  garden implttntiiKi  and  acquire  a 
taste*  ior  gardening.  Prizes  judicially 
awarded  would  soon  furnish  the  stimulus 
necessary  to  form  the  useful  worker. 
The  school  garden  has  not  yet  taken 
form,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
become  the  adjunct  of  the  older  work 
known  as  the  workingmen's  garden.  It 
is  but  just  to  say  that  the  first  person  to 
put  the  idea  oi  a  workingman's  garden 
into  practice  was  Mme.  Hervieu,  of  Sedan. 
Since  that  time  she  has  had  many  coad- 
jutors, as  the  work  commends  itself  not 
onl^  as  philanthropic,  but  as  one  of 
soaal  conservation. 
W.  P.  At  WELL.  Consul,  Roubaix,  France. 

Bloomington,  Iu..— The  forty  ninth 
annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Sode^  opened  December 
14  with  a  large  attendance.  The  first 
day's  sessions  were  devoted  to  reports 
from  Treasurer  J.  W.  Stanton,  oi  Rich- 
view,  Secretary  L.  R.  Bryant,  of  Prince- 
ton, the  annual  address  oi  the  president, 
H.  A.  Aldrich,  oi  Neaga.  and  a  talk  l^ 
Treasurer  Stanton  on  ''Lessons  in  Horti- 
cnlttire  At  the  World's  Pair/' 
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The  Experiment  Stations. 


Experiment  itotion  workers  will  favor  us  by 
sending  short  oomments  on  their  experiences  ani 
news  notes  of  a  charaoter  likely  to  interest  our 
general  readers 


Cabbaob  Black  Rot  Gbrm.— Black  rot 
of  cabbage  It  a  dettmctiYe  bacterial 
disease  caused  bj  Pseudomonas  campea- 
tris,  according  to  Bulletin  No.  257  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station.  No  satis- 
factory method  of  controlling  the  disease 
in  the  field  has  yet  been  found.  Much 
of  the  cabbage  seed  on  the  market  is  con- 
taminated with  germs  oi  the  black  rot 
disease  and  some  of  these  germs  may 
surrive  the  winter  and  become  a  source 
of  infection  to  the  young  cabba^  plants. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  it  is  adrised 
that  all  cabbase  seed  be  disinfected  before 
towing  by  sosiking  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
a  l-l^K)  corrosiTC  sublimate  solution  or 
in  formalin,  one  potmd  to  thirty  gallons. 
It  is  not  expected  that  this  treatment 
will  prevent  either  leaf  or  root  infection 
in  infected  soils;  but  it  may  be  safely 
relied  upon  to  prevent  all  danger  from 
infected  seed.  It  will  not  injure  the  ger- 
mination. 

Winter  San  Josb  Scalb  Wash.— This 
lime-sulphur  mixture  is  recommended  in 
bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Entomology  as  suitable  winter 
treatments  for  sctue-infested  orchards: 
Lime,  twenty-one  pounds;  stilphur, 
eiffhteen  pounds;  water,  fifty  gallons. 
Mix  the  sulphur  into  a  paste  with  a  small 
amotmt  of  water  and  then  add  to  about 
fifteen  gaJlons  of  boilins  hot  water  in  an 
iron  kettle  and  stir  thoroughly.  Have 
this  mixture  at  the  boiling  point  and  add 
the  stone  lime.  While  the  lime  is  slaking, 
keep  the  entire  mass  thoroughly  stirred 
so  uiat  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat 
catised  by  the  slakinfflime  maybe  utilised 
in  dissolving  the  su^hur.  Boil  violently 
for  not  less  than  thirty-five  minutes. 
This  boiling  should  be  continued  until  the 
mixture  is  of  a  dirty  yellowish-^een 
color.  This  wash,  when  suffioently 
boiled,  gives  the  trees  a  bright  green 
color  immediately  after  spraying.  When 
the  desired  color  is  secured,  dilute  with 
either  cold  or  hot  water  to  make  fifty 
gallons.  The  mixture  is  now  readj  for 
spraying  upon  the  trees  and  it  will  be 
found  to  spray  most  readily  if  used  before 
it  cools  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Factors  in  crop  PRODUCTioN.-:Cyril 
G.  Hopkins,  chief  in  agronomy  and  chem- 
istry of  the  University  of  Ilhnois,  in  its 
bulletin  No.  82  says  there  su'e  six  abso- 
lute essentials  in  the  growing  of  crops. 
They  are  (1)  The  seed;  (2)  the  home,  or 
lodging  place;  (3)  the  food;  (4)  the  drink, 
or  mo&ture;  (5)  the  heat;  (6)  the  light. 
EvetT  plant  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  etc., 
requires  each  of  these  six  essentials;  and 
maximum  crop  yields  are  obtained  when 
all  of  these  factors  exist  in  a  perfectly 
balanced  relation  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  the  growing  crop,  the  crop  not 
being  subject  to  injury  by  weeds,  insects, 
disease,  etc.  Any  one  of  these  factors  may 
limit  the  yield  of  a  crop.  Consrquently, 
the  true  art  and  science  of  agriculture 
requires  consideration  for  evex^  essential 
factor,  injury  to  the  plant  also  being 
ffuarded  agamst.  Poor  seed  will  inevita- 
bly produce  a  poor  crop.  Good  seed  is 
exoeedingljr  Important,  but  not  more  so 
than  a  suitable  lodging  place  for  the 
plants;  and  no  matter  how  good  the  seed 
or  how  perfect  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil,  plants  cannot  grow  without 
food  and  moisture  and  heat  and  light: 


Determine  the  limiting  factox^the  factor 
which  limits  the  crop  yield— and  then 
remove  this  limitation  by  providing  that 
essential  in  greater  abtmdance  or  perfec- 
tion. 

Thb  Codung  Moth.— This  is  one  of  the 
insect  enemies  that  have  supposedly  come 
to  us  from  the  Old  World,  and  it  has  now 
spread  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  apples  are  srown.  The 
annual  damap^e  to  the  apple  crop  of  the 
country  by  this  insect  is  enormous,  being 
estimated  by  Professor  C.  B.  Simpson  at 
12.000,000  barrels,  worth  about  $11,- 
400,000,  says  Bulletin  No.  13  of  the 
Georgia  state  board  of  entomology.  The 
great  majority  of  the  "worms"  found  in 
apples  are  the  larvae  of  this  insect.  The 
moths  appear  in  the  spring  at  about  the 
time  the  apple  trees  are  in  bloom  and 
eggs  are  deposited  on  both  the  young 
apples  and  on  the  folia^.  The  larva, 
when  partially  grown,  is  of  a  delicate 
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pink  color,  and  when  matured  may  attain 
a  length  of  one-half  inch  or  over.  Spray- 
ing with  an  arsenical  poison  has  been 
found  highly  profitable,  but  this  spray- 
ing must  be  done  at  the  proper  time  or 
it  will  be  of  little  value.  The  right  time 
for  spraying  is  just  after  the  petals  have 
fallen,  and  while  the  calyx  end  of  the 
apple  is  still  open.  At  this  time  it  also 
will  be  noticed  that  the  apples  all  stand 
erect  in  such  a  way  that  a  drop  of  water 
of  spray  mixture  will  beheld  by  the  apple 
as  in  a  cup.  Thus  the  meal  that  awaits 
the  codling  moth  larvce  is  a  poisoned 
one,  and  as  most  of  the  larvae  enter 
the  blossom  end  of  the  apple,  diey  will 
not  live  to  reach  the  intenar  of  the  fruit. 
This  poison  spray  is  best  applied  in  the 
form  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to  which 
either  six  ounces  of  Paris  green  or  two 
and  a  half  potmds  of  arsenate  of  lead  is 
added. 

Pall  spraying  with  sulphur.— A 
year's  experiment  by  the  New  York  expe- 
riment station  to  determine  the  effects  of 
fall  applications  of  various  sulphur 
washes  upon  fruit  and  leaf  buds,  and  the 
comparative  values  of  these  sprays  for 
San  Jose  scale  treatment  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: In  orchard  1,  which  was  free  of 
scale,  the  applications  caused  a  diminu- 


tion  in  the  amount  of  bloom  and  foliage 
of  peaches  and  plums,  which  varied 
according  to  the  spray  employed,  the 
lime-stilphur  wash  proving  the  least 
destructive.  With  the  advance  of  the 
summer  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  new  growth  and  foliage 
upon  these  trees.    The  unsprayed  pea^ies 

Eroduced  normal  yields  of^  blossoms  and 
javes.  The  maturing  of  the  fruit  was 
accompanied  with  a  decline  in  the  coadi- 
don  of  these  unsprayed  trees  and  many  of 
them  failed  to  survive  the  summer.  The 
unsprayed  plums  produced  a  small  crop  of 
fruit  and  made  an  abundant  new  growth. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fruit  yields  there 
was  tiltimately  very  little  difierenoe  in  the 
appearance  of  the  sprayed  and  tmsprayed 
plums.  In  orchard  II,  which  wasinfested 
with  scale,  the  plums  lost  from  ten  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  their  blossoms  and  had 
slight  injuries  to  the  leaf  buds  upon  the 
lower  branches.  Morello  cherries  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  five  per  cent  of  the  blos- 
soms. Apples  and^ars  were  affected  in 
the  same  degree.  Crabs  bore  a  full  crop 
of  fruit  and  foliage.  Trees  much  infested 
with  the  scale,  especially  the  plums,  were 
usually  severely  injured  or  killed  by  the 
winter.  In  orcfaiard  III,  which  waa 
infested  with  scale,  there  was  no  appa- 
rent reduction  in  the  blossoms  amtleavea 
upon  the  moderately  incmsted  trees  by 
any  of  the  sprays,  and  subsequent 
growth  and  crop  yields  were  in  every 
respect  equal  to  tne  checks.  Trees  much 
weakened  by  scale  sustained  the  usual 
injuries  consequent  to  a  destructive  win- 
ter. The  lime-stdphur  wash,  the  Itme- 
sulphtirsalt  wash  and  the  lime-sulphur- 
caustic  soda  wash  were  equally  efiective 
as  insecticides.  Applications  of  these 
sprays  controlled  the  scale,  and  with 
some  slight  exceptions  insured  the  pro- 
duction of  dean,  marketable  fruit. 


MONTREAL  GARDENERS  AND  FLORISTS. 

The  Gardeners'  and  Plorists'  Club,  at 
its  annual  meeting  December  6,  had  the 
largest  attendance  in  eight  years.  The 
secretary-treasurer's  report  showed  a 
most  prosperous  year.  The  membership 
has  increased  rapidly  and  the  interest  of 
members  is  keener,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
annual  flower  show  which  is  held  by  the 
dub.  It  was  dedded  to  hold  the  annual 
dinner  early  in  January  and  a  carnation 
show  in  March  in  connection  with  the 
committee  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Hor- 
ticultural Assodation.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  J.  Bennett.* 
First  Tice-president,  A.  Gibb.* 
Second  vice-president.  A.  Walker. 
Secretary-treasurer,  W.  H.  Horobin.* 
Assistant  secretary-treasurer,  H.  J.  Eddy.* 
Committee,  J.  Walsh,  £.  Hayward,  W.  Aloock. 
J.  Pidduck,  J.  Klrkwood,  J.  C.  Eddy. 
*Re^lected. 

L. 


MEN  WHO  HADE  THE  LENOX  SHOW. 

Of  all  the  chrysanthemum  shows  visited 
this  year  that  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  stands 
out  as  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date. 
In  size  it  could  not  be  compiu^  with 
those  at  Boston,  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, but  for  quality  it  equaled  them.  In 
fact  there  wasn't  a  first  prize  lot  of  any- 
thinjB^  at  Lenox  that  would  not  have 
received  a  first  prize  at  any  of  the  shows 
mentioned,  euid  the  groups  of  plants  and 
orchids  were  ahead  of  any  seen  elsewhere. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  the  reader  to  know  something  of  the 
meu  who  were  chiefly  instrumental  in 
briuffing  this  about. 

Bdwiu^  Jenkins  is  president  of  the 
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Lenox  Hortic«ltiiral  Society,  and  wai 
unquestionably  the  most  sncoessfal  exhi- 
bitor at  the  recent  show.  He  took  the 
first  prizes  for  chrysanthemum  plants, 
for  cat  chrysanthemnm  Uooms,  tor  the 
best  arraqged  group  of  foliage  and  flower- 
ing plants,  for  ferns,  for  orchids,  roses 
and  carnations,  lor  indoor  fruits  and 
Tegetables,  coYcring  the  whole  of  the 
■chedule.     Many  men  can  win  with  a 


the  estate  of  Ogden  Mills;  also  as  assist- 
ant gardener  on  6.  H.  Morgan's  place  at 
X^enox.  Mr.  Heeremans  has  under  his 
chaige  one  of  the  finest  ranges  of  priyate 
ffteenhouses  in  thit  country,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  much  in  evidence  in  the  future. 
He  is  head  gardener  at  Blm  Court, 
Lenox,  the  home  of  W.  D.  Morvan. 

8.  Carlquiit,  the  treasurer  of  the  Lenox 
Horticultural    Society,   has  been    head 


8ANDBR8*  GROUP  OP  ORCHIDS  AT  RECENT  TEMPLE  SHOW,   LONDON.  END. 


Specialty,  but  few  can  enter  creditably 
for  everTthing  and  make  such  a  showing. 
Such  a  man  can  honestly  be  termed  an 
all  around  gardener. 

Mr.  Jenkms  is  a  student  of  frfant  life, 
and  is  thoroughly  inloYe  withms  calling. 
Half  an  hour  spent  in  his  company  is 
nererlost.  He  seems  to  be  able  to  impart 
to  others  the  enthusiasm  which  his  own 
soul  possesses.  He  has  his  own  methods 
of  doing  things,  and  is  always  willins  to 
explain  the  "why  and  the  wherefore''  to 
anyone.  He  is  democratic  to  a  degree, 
and  most  smassundng. 

Mr.  Jenldns  was  bom  in  Shropshire, 
England,  about  thirty  years  ago.  At 
the  age  of  12  he  had  to  go  to  work  and 
help  support  his  family.  His  is  the  old 
storr  of  surmounting  difficulties  by  sheer 
pluoL  and  perseverance.  InBngland  he 
served  in  such  places  as  Barford  Lodge, 
the  home  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and 
with  Lord  Renlesham  and  the  Duke  of 
Sutheriand.  He  has  been  in  this  countx^ 
ten  years,  and  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  head  gardener  to  Girard  Poster. 
Mr.  Poster's  is  one  of  the  finest  places 
in  Lenox  and  has  laigely  become  so 
through  the  work  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  Any 
one  visiting  the  place  will  be  fully 
rewarded  and  may  be  assured  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Pred  Heeremans  is  the  vice-president  of 
the  Lenox  Horticultural  Society.  He 
also  was  a  very  prominent  and  success- 
ful exhibitor  at  the  recent  show.  His 
plant  and  orchid  groups  were  exception- 
aUv  well  put  up.  He  was  a  prize  winner 
in  many  sections.  Mr.  Heeremans  is  a 
native  of  England.  He  served  an  appren- 
ticeship at  Elstree,  Hertfordshire,  Lord 
Aldenham's  place.  He  also  worked  with 
Sb:  B.  Lawrence,  at  King's  Ride,  Ascot, 
and  was  head  gardener  for  Lady  Isabella 
Keane,  Rosemount,  Ascot,  before  coming 
to  this  countxy.  Here  he  has  worked 
under  Jas/  BUur,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  on 


gardener  to  R.  Winthrop,  Lenox,  for 
several  years.  He  was  a  Successful  exhi- 
bitor at  the  recent  show  in  the  fruit, 
vegetable  and  cut  flower  sections. 
Hitherto  his  greenhouse  space  has  been 
limited,  but  the  Pierson  Setton  Company 
is  now  engaged  makingfurther  additions, 
and  we  willno  doubt  hear  more  of  him 
as  time  goes  on.  He  was  bom  in  Sweden, 
served  an  apprenticeship  and  wotked  in 
several  places  around  Gottenburg  before 
coming  to  this  country.  Here  ne  has 
been  emploved  in  such  places  as  W.  A. 
Manda's,  Orange,  N.  J.;  G.  B.  Brown's, 
Bdlport,  and  at  Shadow  Brook,  Lenox, 
when  A.  S.  Stokes  occupied  it.    He  has 


been  with  Mrs.  Mnthik>p  lor  several 
years. 

A.  J.  Loveless,  head  gardener  to  John 
Sloan,  has  also  been  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Lenox  sode^  for  some  time. 
His  table  of  orchids  at  the  recent  show 
won  the  first  prise  and  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  finest  ever  put  up.  He 
also  won  many  prises  in  t&  other  sec- 
tions. Mr.  Lovelessis  anative  of  Bristol, 
Bngland.  He  commenced  working  in 
gardening  early  in  life  and  ^bb  a  head 
gardener  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
majorky.In  this  country  he  served  as 
assistant  in  some  well  known  places, 
notably  at  W.  D.  Dinsmore's,  Staats- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  and  G.  H.  Moi^gan's,  Lenox. 
John  Sloan's  home  is  a  beautiful  place, 
due  in  great  part  to  Mr.  Loveless^  able 
management. 

Wm.  Woods,  gardener  on  the  Bishop 
estate  at  Lenox,  was  also  one  of  the 
successful  exhibitors  at  the  recent  show, 
Mr.  Woods  is  chiefly  known  as  an  enthus- 
iastic lover  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 
He  has  under  his  care  one  of  tlie  finest 
collections  of  herbaceous  plants  in  this 
country,  and  is  always  delighted  to  show 
any  interested  person  around.  He  is 
thoroughiv  versed  in  botany,  having 
received  the  various  certificates  of  the 
London,  England,  science  and  art  depart- 
ments for  chis  subject.  Scarcely  a  meet^ 
ing  of  the  Lenox  society  takes  fuace  that 
Mr.  Woods  does  not  exhibit  some  of  his 
collection,  and  his  enthusiasm  has  been 
the  means  of  awakening  much  interest  in 
herbaceous  plants  around  Lenox.  Mr^ 
Woods  was  bom  near  Manchester, 
England,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
Harrison's  Nurseries,  near  that  places 
He  also  worked  inprivate  places  m  his 
native  .country.  He  spent  several  years 
in  Canada  and  has  been  in  Lenox  for 
some  time.  Tsavblbb. 


PRIZE  ORCHIDS. 


The  "gold  medal"  group  of  orchids 
exhibited  by  Sander  &  Sons,  at  the 
recent  Temple  show,  in  London,  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
medal  is  greatiy  coveted  and  always 
competed  for  t^  the  nurserymen  who 
import  and  grow  orchids.  The  winning 
group  is  maae  up  of  numerous  blotched 
and  spotted  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum  and  hybrid  Iselias  and  cattieyas, 
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QRBBNHOU8BS,  WESTERN  SPRINGS,  ILL. 
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one  of  the  choicMt  beiogC.  Mjra  Peeters 
obtained  irom  C.  Oaikelliana  alba  and 
C.  Warreni  alba.  Vandas,  aeridcs  and 
onddiams  were  placed  contpicnonsly 
amon^  the  display,  making  the  finest 
collection  of  novelties  ever  staged  at  the 
Temple. 


THE  BBLLADOHNA  LILT. 

The  group  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  amarjllidacece  hare  given 
ns  many  striking  and  beantihil  things  in 
recent  years.  Especially  is  this  tme  of 
the  family  hippeastrum,  generally  but 
erroneonuy  called  amaryllis.  The  tme 
amarjllis,  the  Belladonna  lily,  has 
largely  been  lost  sight  of.  The  bippea- 
stmms  have  given  osgreater  variety  and 
they  would  seem  to  be  more  adapted  to 
the  present  day  rash  of  horticnltoral 
operation.  Anything  that  can  be  grown 
rutdoors  in  sammer  with  little  care,  that 
can  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  the 
fall  and  thrown  under  the  greenhouse 
bench  or  on  the  top  of  the  boiler;  that 
can  be  repotted  at  convenience  and 
flowered  at  will,  strikes  with  force  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  age.  This  com- 
mercialism has  a  fascination  which  more 
or  less  rules  the  erery  day  ranks;  or,  to 
put  it  in  other  words,  men  ver^  much 
resemble  silly  sheep,  when  the  hrst  one 
of  the  flock  jnmps  a  wall  the  others 
blindly  follow.  The  pace  in  this  com- 
mercial race  is  so  furious  that  men  seeing 
an  innovation  scarcely  take  the  time  to 
study  it  out,  but  rather  plunge  in  head- 
long, and  often  blindly,  for  tear  they  be 
too  late.  This  mav  appear  to  be  a 
transgression,  or  at  kast  foreign  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  but  it  is  stated  with  a 
desire  to  prove  that  in  this  manner  many 
of  the  finer  things  that  were  known  to 
horticulturists  vears  ago  have  been 
almost  lost  signt  of. 

To  return,  however,  to  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna. It  was  noted  with  gratification 
on  a  recent  trip  to  Newport  that  this  old 
favorite  can  still  be  grown  to  perfection, 
and  when  in  pedection  there  isn't  another 
amaryllis  that  can  compare  with  it  for 
beauty  or  usefulness.  Paul  Volqnardson, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Wells,  of  Newport,  has 
a  quantity  of  this  beautiful  lilv  growing 
in  an  open  frame  outdoors.  The  flowers 
are  a  lovely  shade  of  pink,  self-colored 
throughout,  borne  on  long  stems  and 
coming  up  in  endless  profusion.  When 
cut  and  mixed  with  maiden  hair  ferns 
there  is  no  flower— not  even  an  orchid— 
that  will  lend  itself  more  charmingly  for 
a  decoration  of  any  kind. 

The  writer  struggled  with  thi«  subject 

Sars  ago  with  uncertain  success,  but 
r.  Volqnardson  seems  to  have  mastered 
its  eccentricities,  and  his  modus  operandi 
is  cheerfully  given.  The  bed  is  thoroughly 
prepared  by  digging  out  everything  down 
to  the  suImoU,  and  six  inches  or  more  of 
rough  rubble  and  stones  is  placed  in  the 
bottom.  About  twelve  inches  of  rich 
turfy  loam  is  put  on  the  top  of  this.  The 
bulbs  are  planted  in  July  and  watered 
sparingly  until  growth  commences.  The 
flower  spikes  begin  to  come  up  about 
September,  but  th^will  not  flower 
freely  the  first  year.  The  sashes  are  kept 
on  all  the  time,  but  are  elevated  above 
the  frame  about  twelve  inches  b^  a  light 
superstructure  to  admit  lots  of  air.  When 
the  flowering  period  is  over  the  leaves 
commence  to  show  and  growth  is  encour- 
aged all  winter.  The  frame  must  be  of  a 
substantial  nature,  and  when  the  weather 
gets  cold  thesamecarehatto  be  exercised 
as  in  the  case  of  violets  and  other  things 
to  prevent  fireesing.  With  the  advent  of 
warmer  weather  growth  becomes  more 


active  and  more  air  is  needed.  During 
the  summer  months  growth  is  luxuriant 
and  the  plants  at  this  time  are  given 
liberal  applications  of  liquid  fertuiser. 
When  growth  is  complete  the  leaves  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  and  water  then  must  i>e 
gradually  withheld  until  the  leaves  are 
fully  weathered.  This  is  the  most  import- 
ant time  of  all,  for  upon  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  bulbs  depends  the  future 
crop  of  flowers.  The  sashes  are  dosed 
down  tight  and  an  extra  sash  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  other  to  prevent  burning. 
Thus  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  thor- 
oughly baking  them,  for  six  weeks  or 
two  months.  The  old  leaves  and  top  soil 
for  the  depth  of  one  and  one-half  or  two 
inches  is  taken  off  and  a  top-dressing  of 
fresh  soil  is  added.  About  the  beginning 
of  September  they  ate  again  watered 
with  clear  water,  the  saslKS  raised  and 
the  process  continued  as  before. 

Many  failures  are  occasioned  by  lifting 
and  replanting  the  bulbs  too  often.  R 
the  bed  is  thoroughlv  prepared  it  will 
last  foryearsand  the  bulbs  goon  increas- 
ing. When  first  planted  they  may  be 
placed  about  six  inches  apart  each  wav 
and  just  covered  with  soiL  Of  course  aU 
this  care  and  attention  is  more  than  the 
average  run  of  our  every  day  kinds  of 
plants  require,  but  in  the  end  you  have 
something  very  worthy  and  away  from 
the  beaten  track.  J.  T.  Scott. 


LOIfDON  LBTTEK. 


The  burgesses  of  Reading  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  services  to  that 
town  of  Martin  J.  Sutton,  a  member  of 
the  noted  firm  of  seedsmen,  bv  electing 
him  mavor  of  the  borough.  The  honor 
is  all  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Sutton  has  been  selected  from  outside  the 
council.  For  many  ^ears  he  has  been 
actively  associated  with  the  public  and 
religious  life  of  Reading.  Two  years  ago 
Mr.  Sutton  presented  to  the  town  a 


handsome  Hatue  of  King  Bdward  VII, 
to  commemorate  the  coronation,  and  on 
that  oecasion  the  freedom  of  the  Boroc^ 
was  bestowed  upon  him. 

In  writing  of  Reading  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  B.  J.  Marsli,  who  for  over 
twenty  years  was  manager  for  C.  Pidler 
&  Company,  seed  merchants  in  that 
town,  has  now  embarked  upon  a  new 
business  on  his  own  account  in  London, 
where  he  will  deal  in  home  and  foreign 
seed  potatoes. 

W.  Wells  &  Company,  of  Barkwood. 
Surrey,  who  have  lately  been  abowing^ 
chrysanthemums  in  Boston,  U.  8.  A., 
have  on  several  previous  occasions  suc- 
cessfully sent  batches  of  these  popular 
autumn  flowers  to  America.  Tms  firm 
occupies  a  leading  position  among 
growers  of  chrysanthemums.  They  have 
lately  taken  a  new  nursery  at  South 
Merstham,  where  nearly  50,000  plants, 
representing  250  early  varieties,  are  cul- 
tivated. This  extension  has  been  neces- 
sitated by  the  increasing  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  and 
in  the  United  States.  Man  v  of  the  chief 
prise  takers  in  America  obtain  their  vari- 
eties from  Messrs.  Wells.  Mr.  Wdls,  the 
head  of  the  firm,  has  been  paying  special 
attention  to  chrysanthemum  culture 
since  1867.  He  has  raised  a  number  of 
well-known  singles,  and  in  addition  has 
distributed  the  leading  American,  French 
and  Australian  introductions.  Among 
the  new  eariy  flowering  varieties  being 
sent  out  next  ^ear  are  Abundance,  deep 
yellow:  Prankie,  golden  ochre;  Poacher's 
Pink,  pure  bright  pink;  Tenny,  orange; 
Kuroku  crimson;  LiUie,  clear  pearl  pink; 
Claret;  Periection,  white,  etc  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  Dora  Stevens,  an  imposing  bloom  of 
rosy  cerise. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
is  entering  on  a  new  departure  next 
month  in  holding  a  show  of  blooms  suit- 
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THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 

(We  |n!d  thit  tmoust  lor  ths  snUre 
•ttek  of  It: 

The  largesf,  best  shaped,  most 
brilliant  Gladiolus  in  existence. 
It  is  also  the  most  j^aceful  of 
all.  The  flowers  of  this  sold 
readily  in  the  Chicago  wholesale 
market  at  50  and  60  cents  a 
dozen,  when  other  sorts  could 
not  be  given  away. 

Write  for  prices  and  particu- 
lars, or  see  our  next  spring's 
catalogues. 

WE  CONTROL  THE  STOCK. 

YiishaD'sSeedSton, 

NEW  YORK.         OHICAQO, 

Ularshiytt   M-MRmhM^IL 
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able  for  market  imntOBCs.  The  exhibition 
will  be  held  to  the  neighborhood  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  ia  likelj  to  attract  a  large 
nnmber  oi  trade  growers.  Richard  Dean, 
who  lor  man  J  jearahas  held  the  position 
oJFteeivtarT  to  the  society,  is  now  laid 
aside  bj^  sickness,  bnt  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  resame  his  dnties  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
show  carW  in  December. 

Prank  Badman,  of  the  Cemetery  Nur- 
sery, Grmvesend*  has  added  a  handsome 
conserratory  show  house  to  his  premises. 
At  this  nursery  for  many  Tears  a  big 
bosiness  has  Men  done  with  the  whole- 
s'trade  in  the  supply  of  bedding  plants. 
The  late  W.  Badman,  the  founder  of  the. 
firm,  three  years  ago  seat  ont  the  zonal 
pelargonium,  King  Bdward  VII,  which 
IS  now  Tfry  popular  for  market  work. 
It  is  a  cross  between  West  Brighton  Gem 
and  Henr;y  Jacoby,  partaking  of  the 
dwarf  habit  of  the  former,  with  whitish 
wood  and  white  flower  stalks.  In  the 
leason,  which  begins  at  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary and  fini<«hcs  at  the  end  of  June,  Mr. 
Badman  sells  about  500,000  geraniums 
to  the  trade,  ezdusiye  of  10.000  show 
pdargoniums.  01  the  half  million  about 
60,000  are  Jacoby  and  the  same  number 
VcsuTins.  An  extensive  trade  is  also 
done  with  fbchsias  for  bedding  and  pot 
work,  the  yarieties  most  in  favor  being 
Nancy.  Avalanche,  LfOuis  Paucon,  double 
dark;  Bal'et  Girl.  Beauty  of  Cleveland, 
Molesworth  and  Snowflake,  double 
white.  Verbenas  are  again  coming  into 
vo^ue,  in  this  section  the  chief  demand 
being  for  Miss  Willmot,  Crimson  King. 
Lnstrpus,  Pnrple  King,  Allemania  and 
La  Grand  Boule  de  Neige. 

At  a  dinner  given  in  London  lately  in 
connection  with  the  legal  profession  a 
pleasing  effect  was  produced  by  arrang- 


ing chrysanthemums  to  represent  the 
Japanese  national  flag.  The  Japs  are 
certainly  more  popular  with  British 
people  than  are  the  Russians.  In  a  pleas- 
ure garden  in  the  suburbs  the  local  council 
this  summer  had  a  design  made  in  carpet 
bedding  of  the  Japanese  flag,  and  this 
proved  exceedin|ily  popular,  and  much 
regret  was  expressed  when  the  frost 
wiped  off  the  cleverly  executed  design. 


CATALOGUES  RBCEIVBD. 

Crenshaw     Brothers,     Tampa,    Fla, 
seeds;  Wilbur  A.  Christy,  Kinsman,  O , 

gladioli;  Dammann  &  Company,  San 
liovanni  A  Tcduodo,  Italy,  seeds  and 
bulbs;  Peter  Lambert,  Trier,  Germany, 
roses;  the  Grifiing  Brothers  Company, 
Jacksonville  and  Miami,  Pla,  nursery 
stock;  Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Company. 
Dallas,  Tex.,  seeds  and  plants;  Bdward 
S.  Schmid,  Washington,  D.  C,  aquaria, 
etc.;  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Company, 
Paris,  Prance,  seeds;  Crozy  Pils,  Lyons, 
Praoce,  cannas;  J.  D.  Thompson  Carna- 
tion Company,  Joliet,  111.,  carnations;  I. 
Balme  &  Companv,  Mexico  Ctty,orchias 
and  cacti;  0.  P.  Conklin,  Red  Oak,  la., 
seeds  and  nursery  stock;  Germain  Seed 
Company,  seeds  and  plants;  Reasuncr 
Brothers,  Oneco,  Pla,  nursery  stock; 
Stuart-Robson  Pecan  Company,  Kirk- 
wood,  Ga.,  pecan  nuts  and  trees;  Charles 
H.  Totty,  Madison.  N.  J.,  chrysanthe- 
mums; B.  S.  Miller,  Wading  River,  N.  V., 
bulbs  and  hardy  plants;   Rees  &  Com- 


pere,  Burnett,  Cal.,  bulbs;  Joseph  C. 
King,  LelMittoa  Springs,  N.  Y.,  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants;  Conrad 
Appel,  Darmstadt,  Germany,  grass  seeds; 
Albert  Schenkel,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
seeds  and  plants. 

Mbzico  City,  Mbzico.— A  new  green- 
house will  be  built  in  the  park  atChapul- 
tepec  It  is  announced  that  many  plant 
novelties  will  be  imported  for  the  house, 
including  chrysanthemums. 

Sackambkto,  Cal.— The  next  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  of  County  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioners  will  be  held  in 
San  Jose  in  £oninnction  with  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention.  Matters  of 
importance  to  the  fruit  industry  will 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Harlan,  lA.--Missouri  Valley  has  been 
selected  as  the  tiext  meeting  place  of 
the  Southwestern  Iowa  Horticultural 
Society.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
reelected  asfoUows:  President, C.  H.  Deur, 
Missouri  Valley;  vice-president,  P.  P.  Spen* 
cer,  Randolph;  secretary,  W.  M.  Boni- 
berger,  Harlan;  treasurer,  J.  P.  Jackson, 
Glen  wood;  directors,  D.  B.  McCalla, 
Clarinda;  A.  P.  CoHman,  Corning;  J  H. 
M  Bd wards.  Logan;  James  McGinnis, 
Griswold;  S.  W.  Wilson,  Waukee. 

We  an  hesdqurten 
for  Orebtds  la  lb* 
U.  8.  Wrlt«  for  oar 
iUuitrated  oatslogoe. 

Orckld  Qrswtfft  tsd  iMSsrlsft,  SUMMir.  N.  J. 


ORCHIDS 


ALABAMA  LAND 


Bm<  for  vM«(ibto«,  tniHt 
Ithfoi"     "     - 


uid  «tM  er*M.    HMlthlMt 

SetHemaiil,  IB  to  II B  p«r  aero,  oas* 
taran,  ekoop  oxouMlom.  WrHoalonoe 
tor  pMtloMlan  to  0.  M.  FREOERtKSEM. 
Room  81 0,  Tmitoirie  BalMIn,.  CHICAeO. 


Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  ),300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $1. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pas:es,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Stree(er). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modern  farm,  $).50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contain*  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

^ » 

We  can  Mi|iply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


Goubng  (Kains).— At  the  present  time 
when  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  pernse  tlds  Tolume, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illnstrated.    50  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbbbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Pbinciplbs  op  Pbuit  Gkowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  p»ages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbaobs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— ^The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  Gere  very  fnUv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  htngua 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPABAGus  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating tlw  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gabobning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  loudness.  The  many  su^estions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  fadpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Mokbt  Gbowino  Vio- 
lbts  (Saltiord).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  (tOLDPIsh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  iMvice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambbican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$8.50. 

Chrybanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.0a  > 


How  TO  Gbow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thotougU^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
suoonml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how.  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easiy^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118* 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbbous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

JMusHROOHs:  How  TO  Grow  Thbh 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSB  in  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son)  .•^Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successiul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  v^;etables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  afibnjing  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  erery 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrry  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  TOOseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propafi^ate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjg^,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practi<Sd  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiEumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  mfierent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enCT-dopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Cuiturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Gardbk  Story  (Bllwanger).— A 
deligfatfiDl  book  portrayii^  the  beauties 
andpleasuresof  p^rdeningin  thentostfias- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  uMfnl,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  erows  the  i^ants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trbbs  of  Ambbica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

pRtTiT  GARDBk  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  PlorioulTubb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  fLong).$2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Ploral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SwBBT  Scbntbd  Pi:x>wbr8  and  Pra- 
GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald^.  A  Ycry  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  fix>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  English  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  .best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  otall  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it^  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  Yariation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  BaUey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  paffes, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakespbarb  (Ellacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtable  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  oi 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Ambrican  Pruit  C^ulturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vdtchli,  Clematis  Panlculata,  Rare  G)nif  ers,  Iris 
Kaempleri,  Etslalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.atwtatatatat 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  ¥• 


■EW  HARDY  AMML 

Nicotiana  Sanderae 

¥lflTH 

LARGE  BRiaHT  CARMINE  FLOWERS 

GfM  Htdal,  London.  1903.       PkL,  25  cents. 
AGnm  FOB  ma  umitxd  statbb 

Vaughan^s  Seed  Storet 

CNICAOO:  84  Randolph  St  NEW  YORK:  14  Barclay  St 
Gnenh*B  and  Nurseries,  Western  Sprlogt,  111. 

PLEASE  MENTION  OARDENINO 
WHEN  WRIUNQ. 


r 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANIAL 

NEW  ftOOK  BY  ILMIR  D.  SMITH. 


'-^ 


tit<y^fr 


CONTENTS. 

iMTBODUOnOV.  

Chaptbb  L— >Histobt. 

Ohaftkb  II.— Stock  PLAim.— Earij  PropagatioB.--Oold  Fraiiiei.^Field-szown.— Imported 
Btoolc— Moveities  and  Soatoe  Varietlei. 

OBAPm  III.— PaoFAOATiov.—Oatting  Bench.— SeleotioB  of  Oattiagi.— Making  Outtingt.— Air 
and  Tempentoie.— Shading.— watering.— 6aiioerSyitem.—BBclith  Method.— DiviBioni.— 
Potting  Cuttings. 

Ohaftbb  lY.— SpacDOK  PLAXTC.—SoiL— Repotting.— Stopping.— DraiBaffe.—Pinal  Poitine  — 
Watering.-8taktng.-Disbudding.-Peeding.  *^    *  a         mi  ^w^wn^. 

Chaftbb  v.- MisoBLLABBOUB  Plabtb.— Standards.— For  Market— Single.— Stemmed.— Mlnia- 
tare.— For  Cat  Flowera— Grafted —In  Open  Border.— Hardy  ChrysanthemumB. 

Chaptbb  VI.— Paokino  Plaxtb.— For  Ezpreis.— For  MalL— For  Export. 

Ohaptbb  VII.— Ezhibitiov  Blooms.— PlantiBg.— Firming.— Tielng.— Watering.— Spraying.— 
AlriDg  --;fihading.—SoaldiDg.-Top-dreB8iBg.— Removing  StooU.— Blind  Growth.— Cbemi- 
oal  Fertilixers.— Lignid  Manare.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dia- 
bodding.— Bngllah  Method.— Records. 

Chaptbb  VIII.— Ezhibxtiob  Blooms.— Grown  ont-of-doors.— Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 

flnng  Harbor. 
Chaptbb  IX.— Commbboial  FL0WBB8.—Feeding.—Bad8.—j£arly.—Late.— Height  of  Plants. 
Chaptbb  X.—Ibbbots— Aphis— Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— GrasshopperB.— Tarnished  Bas.— Cory- 

thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Bye.— ChryBanthemum  Fly. 
Chaptbb  XI.— Dibbabbb.- Rnst- Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Chaptbb  XII.— Sbbdlibgb  abd  Spobtb.— Soluble  Planta.— Fertilising.— Seedlings.— Sports. 
Chaptbb  XIII.— Pbepabibo  Exhibitb.— Plants.— Cut  Flo  wer8.—Foreign  Shipments.- Dres&ing 

Flowers. 

,  Chaptbb  XIV.— Exhibitioxb.- The  Management— The  Judge.- The  Exhibitor. 
Chaptbb  XV.— Ttpbb  ahs  Sblbotiobb— Types.— Seleotiona 
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The  Colors  of  flowers 


Are  best  detormiMd 
with  the  aM  off  Our 


COIOR  CHART. 


Arranged  by  F.  Sohuyler  Mathewa  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  ths   ohart  is  now  aooepted 
as^  the  >»ndard_in  preparing jsolor^desoriptions  by  many  f orelg  houses  as  well  as  in 


this  oountry. 


preparing 
18  Otalit 


THB  OARDBNINO  COMPANY. 


BalMlBf ,  CHICAOO. 
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ToSr"  Baby  Rambler 

1ht  rvetb'oomliif  DWARF  CrimtM  Rambler. 
IN  RLOOM  ALL  1HE IIME.  The  belt  red  pot  or 
bedding  rose  in  the  world.  Same  oolor  m  the 
ollmbinc  Crimion  Rambler  with  cluitert  of 
from  20  to  40  open  floweri  at  one  time.  It 
bloomi  every  day  from  May  until  NoT<fmber 
if  planted  oat  and  in  poti  all  the  year  around. 

We  can  lapnly  SVi-inoh  pot  planti  or  field- 
grown  stock,  S^e  oar  next  spring's  catalogues 
or  write  for  particulars.    We  liave  an  immaiisa 
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Garden  Book 

for  leOft.  The  most  complete  catalogue  ever 
lasned.  Pull  of  true  pietiitvB  of  flowers Hfid 
regetables.  Telia  how  to  fanlen  nic«CMfully. 
A  copy  of  this  inagniflcent  Oardeti  IJook  will 
be  mailed  FREK.  on  reqnpf  t.  D  >n't  fail  to  get 
a  copy.    Pleaee  mention  this  magazine. 
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6  cliuice,  large  Field  Growo  Rose  Bushes;  In*  I 
eluding  Ameilcso  Beauty,  La  France  and  I 
Helen  uould;  postpaid  for  |1.00.  iSagreen-  I 
h^ust  plants. ^  Satisfaction  or  money  refund- 1 
cd.  Illust.  Art  Fruit  and  Rose  Caulog  Frbb.  I 
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up. 

STEAM  RAD}ATI0K: 

From  2500  square  feet  and 

up. 

Send  four  cents  for  [Illus- 
trated Calabgue. 
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FOR  SALE  AT  a  bargain 

This  beautiful  place  of  three  acres  of  land,  two  miles  from 
center  of  a  Wisconsin  dtj  of  2,500  inhabitants;  electric  cars 
pass  the  place.     The  land  alone  is  worth  the  price  asked. 
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AGRICULTURE    AND    HORTICULTURE    BUILDING    AT    THE    LEWIS    AND    CLARK    EXPOSITION. 

(Size  310x410  feet,  coit  874,660.) 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION. 

OPBNS  AT  PORTLAHD,  ORB.,  JUNE  1,    1905. 

People  nowadays  are  accustomed  to 
msTTcls  in  exposition  building.  They 
haTe  seen  the  remarkable  chanffes 
effected  in  a  short  time  at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Buffalo,  and  other  places;  but 
Portland  will  still  show  some  surprises. 
At  the  exposition  grounds,  where  a  lew 
months  sgo,  there  was  a  dreary  wilder- 
ness, a  few  years  ago  a  hunting  ground, 
a  century  a^^o  an  untraTclled  Tirgin 
forest,  stately  palaces,  gleaming  ivorr 
white  in  their  coats  of  ornamental  staff, 
stand  as  monuments  of  progress.  Bight 
of  the  exhibition  structures  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  reader  to  recciTC  exhibits, 
which  will  begin  to  arrive  in  a 
few  days.  Work  on  the  others  is  pro- 
gressing rapidljr,  the  mild  Oregon  winter 
making  it  possible  for  the  contractors  to 
keep  ueir  men  busy  the  year  around, 
whue  crews  of  men,  workins  under  direc- 
tion of  landscape  artists,  haTc  laid  out 
walks  and  driyes,  and  planted  consider- 
able stock. 

The  Lewis  and  Cark  £x|>osition  will 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
joomer  of  Captains  Meriweather  Lewis 
and  William  Clark,  who,  with  a  small 
part?  of  hardy  adrenturers,  crossed  the 
mountains  and  opened  up  the  great 
Oregon  country  to  settlers.  Their  joumer 
enaUed  the  United  States  to  add  this 
great  territory,  embracing  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  parts  of  Idaho  and 
Montana,  to  its  domain  by  right  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  exposition  will  represent  an 
expenditure  approximating  $5,000,000. 
The  state  oi  Oregon  and  the  United 
States  gOTemment  will  be  the  largest 


participants,  but  a  majority  of  the  states 
will  be  represented,  and  scTcral  will  have 
paTilions.  Among  these  latter,  are  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  California, 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  The  Oregon  legisla- 
ture appropriated  for  the  fair  the  sum  of 
$450,000,  which  equals  nearly  a  dollar 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
commonwealth,  while  the  people  of  Port- 
land subscribed  $420,000  m  stock.  The 
United  States  goTemment  exhibit  will 
represent  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
$800,000. 

The  exposition  site  occupies  402  acres, 
and  adjoins  the  principal  residential  dis- 
trict of  Portland,  being  distant  fifteen 
minutes'  ride  on  the  street  cars  from  the 
business  center  of  the  city.  The  site  com- 
prises a  natural  park,  ilnd  includes  Guild's 
lake,  a  beautiful  little  body  of  water 
which  is  separated  from  the  Willamette 
riTcr  by  a  peninsula.  On  this  peninsula 
is  located  the  United  States  gOTcmment 
building,  while  the  other  principal  expo- 
sition structures  cluster  on  the  top  of  a 
slight  eminence,  on  the  mainlana,  and 
OTcrlook  the  lake  and  river,  with  Mt. 
Hood  and  Mt.  St.  Helens  towering  in 
snowcapped  grandeur  half  a  hundred 
miles  beyond. 

The  main  admission  gates,  which  are 
between  pillars  of  an  ornate  colonnade, 
open  upon  Pacific  court,  and  give  access 
through  this  to  Columbia  court,  the 
main  plaza  of  the  exposition.  Columbia 
court  consists  of  two  wide  avenues, 
between  which  are  sunken  gardens,  and 
on  either  side  of  which  stand  the  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  building  (see 
illustration  page  976)  and  the  European 
building.  On  either  side  of  these  build- 
ings,  with  their  short  sides  facing  the 


lake,  are  situated  the  other  main  exhibi- 
tion palaces,  which  bear  the  names 
oriental,  forestrv,  mines  and  metallui^gy; 
fine  arts,  machinery,  electricity  and 
transportation;  manufacturers,  liberal 
arts  and  varied  industries.  A  broad 
flight  of  steps  known  as  the  grand  stair- 
way, leads  mm  Columbia  court  to  the 
band  stand  on  the  lake  shore. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  grounds  a 
considerable  part  of  the  site  has  been  left 
almost  in  its  natural  state,  forming  Cen- 
tennial park,  and  beyond  this  park,  in  a 
little  valley,  are  situated  the  experimental 
gardens,  where  western  farm  and  garden 
products  will  be  displayed  as  they 
actually  grow. 

Guild's  lake  is  spanned  bv  an  orna- 
mental bridge,  known  as  the  bridse  of 
nations,  andthe  end  of  the  bridge  acyoin- 
inff  the  mainland  will  be  called  the  trail. 
Tms  will  be  the  amusement  street  of  the 
fair,  and  many  new  features  are  planned 
font 

On  the  government  peninsula,  which  is 
reached  by  way  of  the  bridge  of  nations, 
the  main  government  buildings  will 
occupy  three  acres.  The  structure  will 
be  flanked  by  two  towers,  each  260  feet 
high,  and  ornate  peristvles  will  lead  to 
smaller  structures  which  will  house  the 
territorial,  irrigation  and  fisheries  exhib- 
its, a  fourth  smaller  building  being  used 
as  the  life  saving  station. 

While  our  own  government  will  be  the 
largest;national  participant,almost  every 
other  nation  on  the  globe  which  arises  to 
the  dignity  of  a  place  on  the  map  will  be 
represented  at  the  exposition.  So  great 
has  been  the  demand  for  space  by  forei^ 
governments,  that  the  building  origin- 
ally designed  to  house  all  foreign  exhibits 
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and  the  edocatioiiat  display  has  been 
giTcn  entirelj  to  oriental  nations,  while 
the  boilding  designed  for  liberal  and 
Industrial  arts  wiU  hold  the  exhibits  of 
Boropean  conntries.  This  nnexpected 
demand  for  exhibit  space  conpkd  with 
an  entirely  unprecedented  call  for  SMice 
by  mannfiictttrers  has  necessitated  an 
additional  building,  which  wiU  be  called 
the  palace  of  mannnctnrers.  liberal  arts 
and  Yaried  industries.  This  building, 
containing  90,000  feet  of  floor  space. 
wiU  almost  equal  in  size  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  building,  which  is  the 
largest  on  the  grounds. 

SOdBTT  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  SOEIf CE. 

The  Sode^  for  Horticultural  Science 
met  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Adrancement  of  Science,  on 
December  27  last,  and  had  a  Ycry  success- 
ful ffatherinff.  There  was  a  good  pro- 
portion of  tiie  membership  present  and 
several  important  papers  were  presented. 
Abstracts  of  those*  of  interest  to  our 
readers  aregifen  in  this  issue. 

Prof.  L.  a.  Bailey,  dean  of  the  college 
of  aspriculture  at  Cornell,  in  his  presi- 
dential address  discussed  the  problem, 
"What  is  Horticulture?"  He  took  up 
the  question  of  the  growth  of  horticul- 
ture as  a  specialized  subject.  It  had 
originally  begun  as  an  ofishoot  from 
botauT.  It  was  a  growing  interest  and 
would  in  the  future  become  more  and 
more  subdiTided.  Horticulture  is  con- 
tributing greatly  to  our  national  wealth, 
it  supplies  important  foods.  He  felt  that 
the  work  in  the  future  would  be  not  so 
much  to  deTclop  something  we  can  name 
as  something  we  can  measure  exactly, 
to  make  better  plants  and  to  enable  cul- 
tiyators  toimproTethe  plants  they  grow. 
Then  there  was  the  art  side  of  the  subject 
covering  the  whole  ground  of  rural 
improYcment  and  home  adornment.  The 
day  must  come  when  each  home  would 
haTC  its  plant  room,  not  necessarily 
indoors,  just  as  it  now  hat  its  library. 
In  the  teaching  of  horticulture  in  the  col- 
leges there  must  be  greater  segmentation 
and  the  subject  would  break  up  difler- 
ently  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  condition  of  affairs. 
There  were  many  commercial  sides,  each 
of  which  needed  a  specialist.  Botany 
had  declined  to  extend  its  sphere  to  sub- 
jects that  come  too  near  to  real  human 
affurs,  and  has  left  a  large  part  of  its 
domain  uncultivated.  Horticulture  has 
seised  this  territory;  it  should  hold  it. 

Jesse  B.  Norton,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  told  of  some  experiments 
tmit  are  being  carried  on  there  in  the 
breeding  of  carnations,  and  exhibited 
a  number  of  seedling  flowers  to  illustrate 
his  deductions  on  the  application  of  Men- 
del's law  to  the  breeding  of  such.  He 
classified  the  seedling  flowers  into  three, 
groups  as  single,  semi-double  and  double. 
What  he  calls  semi-double  are  the  typical 
florists'  flowers,  the  doubles  embracing 
the  split  calyx  and  monster  flowers, 
which  an  investigation  showed  haye  all 
the  stamens  transformed  into  petals.  In 
the  semi-doubles  thcT  are  not  so  modified, 
hence  do  not  burst  the  caljTx.  In  the  seed- 
lings of  one  capsule  all  these  types  are 
represented  in  a  seemingly  regular  pro- 
portion, thus  the  following  figures  were 
giTcn  as  actual  records: 

Doable  0  ) 

Semi-double  16  >    Total  28. 

Single  7  ) 

Doable  74  ) 

Semi-dooble  147  \    Total  278. 

Single  52  I 

Other  characters  also  coincided  with 


these  figures,  as,  for  instance,  the  matter 
of  odor.  According  to  the  law  we  should 
expect  to  hare  the  progeny  of  a  hybrid 
separate  into  the  dominant  and  recessive 
types  in  the  proportions  of  1,  2, 1.  This 
we  find  Ycry  nearly  approximated  by  the 
figum  given  above.  As  a  suggestion  to 
the  practical  florist,  he  asks  would  it  not 
be  well  to  cross  the  single  and  the 
extreme  double  types  rather  than  always 
select  both  parents  from  the  standard 
types?  As  by  that  method  there  should 
be  a  greater  proportion  of  true  florists' 
type  produced;  that  is  if  Mendel's  law 
holds.  The  work  has  only  just  com- 
menced at  Washington  and  these  sugges- 
tions were  but  the  inferences  drawn  from 
an  exanunation  of  the  results  so  far 
attained. 

CO-ORDINATBD  YAKIBTT  TBSTS. 

The  importance  of  co-ordinated  variety 
tests,  a  subject  that  received  the  prions 
attention  of  the  society  at  the  St  Louis 
meeting  was  again  brought  up  in  the 
two  papers  of  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett  and 
Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  first  named 
described  a  system  of  variety  record 


Prof.  L.  H.  BaUey. 
(President  Sooioty  for  Horticultural  Science.) 


blanks  which  had  been  devised  and  had 
been  in  use  for  two  years,  and  the  farther 
use  of  which  he  felt  would  tend  to  prop- 
erly dasiify  warden  varieties  in  vegeta- 
bles, and  make  the  introduction  of  spuri- 
ous novelties  less  likely  to  occur.  The 
§reat  need  at  present  was  to  arrive  at  a 
efinite  understandinff  of  what  really 
constituted  a  hortictutural  variety,  as 
the  general  trade  descriptions  in  many 
cases  dealt  with  generalities  and  in  some 
cases  could  be  actually  reversed.  The 
descriptions  of  two  tomatoes,  Stone  and 
Success,  were  dted.  It  is  evident  that 
neither  seed  growers  nor  the  producers 
of  exhibition  plants  have  any  fixed  notion 
regarding  varieties.  This  shows  the 
necessity  of  carefully  executed  descriptive 
records.  It  was  stated  that  the  stocks 
used  for  these  co-ordinated  variety  tests 
should  have  a  common  origin  and  be 
grown  under  the  same  environment  long 
enough  to  have  been  properly  fixed. 

Mr.  Tracy  in  his  paper  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  having  a  distinct  varietal 
type  to  adhere  to  in  seed  growing.  He 
told  of  many  confusing  cases,  as  one  in 
which  there  vrere  two  ^pes  of  melon  in 


the  introduction  of  a  new  variety,  one 
grower  having  selected  his  stock  to  the 
scarlet  type,  another  to  the  white  flesh 
tvpe.  The  importance  of  minute  distinc- 
tions from  the  practical  standpoint  was 
great,  as  in  lettuce,  where  a  difference  in 
texture  of  leaf  meant  a  better  forcing 
variety,  but  grown  outside  there  was  no 
difierence  discemable.  There  are  three 
distinct  types  of  Refogee  wax  bean  in  the 
American  seed  trade  to-day.  And  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  other  vegetables. 
This  instability  of  tvpe  had  led  to  substi- 
tution being  lookeq  upon  lightly  in  the 
seed  trade.  Horticulturists  should  de- 
mand from  the  introducer  of  a  new 
variety  a  distinct  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  considers  the  tvpe  to 
which  it  should  be  grown,  and  this 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  grow- 
ing of  seed  to  be  sold  uftder  that  name. 

A  committee  of  the  society  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  an  investigation  of  this 
whole  subject,  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  the  two  presentors  of 
the  papers  being  named  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number. 

PLAjrrS  UNDBR  NBW  BLBCTRIC  UGHT. 

Prof.  C.  p.  Close  detailed  recent  exper- 
iments in  the  growing  of  plants  in  the 
new  Cooper- He vrett  mercury-vapor  elec- 
tric light  which  had  been  made  at  the 
Delaware  experiment  station.  The4-H 
patter  lamps  were  used.  The  rays  have 
no  red  in  them,  and  looked  at  through  a 
red  glass  no  light  can  be  seen.  The  candle 
power  of  each  lamp  is  about  650  and  the 
expense  per  candle  is  about  one-eighth 
that  of  the  candle  power  of  the  incan- 
descent light  and  about  three-fourths 
that  of  the  arc  light.  Grand  Rapids  and 
Boston  market  lettuces  were  used  in  the 
experiment,  seed  sown  December  14. 
These  were  put  into  a  chamber  from 
which  daylight  was  excluded  after  they 
had  made  four  to  six  leaves,  all  of  which 
were  removed.  Plants  from  a  sowing  on 
Januanr  25  were  also  put  in  at  the  same 
time.  Thef e  had  four  small  leaves  and 
they  were  left  on.  The  cultural  condi- 
tions were  not  of  the  best  as  regards 
ventilation  and  heat  daring  the  growing 
or  lighted  imrt  of  the  twenty  four  hours. 
It  was  at  night  that  the  light  was  on. 
Of  the  first  setting  all  were  lost  by  disease 
except  a  dosen  immediately  beneath  the 
light.  Radishes  were  cdso  grown.  From 
a  commercial  view  the  experiment  was 
not  a  success.  Chlorophyll  was  formed, 
but  the  plants  made  a  very  spindly 
growth.  The  object  in  view  was  tbie 
utilization  of  basement  barns,  and  under 
more  favorable  circumstances  the  results 
must  be  better. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  it  was  the 
feeling  that  the  light  might  be  used  as  a 
supplement  to  natural  daylight  in  forcing 
salad  plants  during  the  dark  days  of  mid- 
winter. 

The  election  of  ofiioers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: Prot  L.  H.  Bailey,  president;  V. 
A.  Clark,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  secretary- 
treasurer;  U.  P.  Hedrick,  assistant  secre- 
tary; W.  R.  Lazenby  was  made  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 


HARTFORD  ARMORY  SHE. 

The  Florists'  Club,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  passed  resolutions  favoring  the 
roundhouse  property  for  an  armory 
site  in  Bushnell  park  and  the  state 
capital  grounds,  tnus  making  a  group- 
ing of  public  buildings  that  wilt  add 
greatly  to  the  park  appearance.  Theo- 
dore Wirth,  park  superintendent,  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  dub  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


GOD'S  OAltBEn* 

Tb^jitofF  are  llovifer&  an  J  bloom  wltUJo 

Ktf mltv  4  wide  i?an]pn ; 
Tbe  rote  for  joy,  Uio  thorn  Tor  tin, 

Tb«jnraQli«rGf>d,  to  pardofi 
All  «11alt^KTt>frtb«.  to  prune,  rt!C*ftitii, 
iD-llke  in  BJ!><  nftroe■ 
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Ahd  iDftke  them  itua-l 


tra  0EVELUPMENT  UF  THE  CAI^KA. 

Tbc  following  address,  00  the  above 
subject  was  deliTcned  bj  Antoinc  Wint- 
er, ol  Uie  Coaard  &  Jodci  Company, 
before  the  Florists'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
Augtwt  2,  1904: 

Saecess  its  hybridizing  the  caona 
requires  a  loTe  ior  the  wort  that  will 
Lq  spire  tbemofit  pains  taking  and  patient 
effort.  But  having  learned  the  habits 
ol  the  plant  and  the  laws  of  nature 
as  applied  to  plant  breeding  the  origi- 
nating of  new  kinds  is  verj  TaacinaUng. 
It  vas  near] J  a  dozen  jears  ago  when  I 
arat  became  interested  in  this  subject,  lor 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  canna  was  sus- 
ecpdbieof  vast  itnproveinentfl*  The  late 
Mr.  Croxy,  o*  France,  was  nndonbtedly 
:iie  pioneer  in  the  field  ol  improved  canna 
cnllarc.  The  finest  introductions  which 
be  gate  us  were  Mme.  Croiy  and  Souve- 
m  dc  Antoine  Crozy*  which  alone  won 
tor  him  an  international  fame,  and 
deterredly  so.  But  all  his  new  kinds 
combitjcd  covered  but  a  comparatively 
small  range  of  colors  and  left  still  a  vast 
t)e!d  for  the  enthusiast. 

As  in  other  lines,  so  in  hybridizing.  Fie 
who  aims  to  accomplish  certain  results 
and  works  intelligently  toward  them  is,  as 
amie,  the  most  successful.  My  first  aim, 
tkreforc,  was  directed  toward  produc- 
ing cannas  with  larger  and  iner  flowers, 
wilIj  a  constitution  better  suited  to  our 
peculiar  cEmate  than  were  the  French 
kiads,  aod,  particularly,  there  seemed  to 
be  ft  field  for  the  solid  colors  in  the  reds, 
yellows  and  pinks.  Philadelphia  was 
one  of  the  earliest  results  of  this  work 
0896),  and  Duke  of  Marlboro  followed 
«oQ]i  after  with  a  shade  about  two  points 
'krker.  Both  these  Tarieties  still  hold 
thdridaces  as  two  of  the  best  of  the  red 
flowering  sorts,  Neit  came  Buttercup, 
tbc  jdlow  "statid-by."  In  addition  to 
^ts  tioellent  qualities  as  a  good  grower, 
adaptability  to  all  localities  and  its  pure, 
«olid  cdaTr  it  is  also  the  earliest  to  open 
it*  flowers  and  blooms  latest  in  the  fall. 
At  one  time  my  principal  aim  was  to 
produce  a  better  strain  of  pink  c annas, 
and  with  Pink  Ebmanii  to  work  on  the 
hoped  for  improvements  were  finallv  real- 
li^  in  such  kinds  as  Rose  ma  wr,  turay, 
Wert  Gtove  and  Betsy  Ross. 

The  neit  marked  development  was 
tmong  the  orchid  flowering  varieties. 
Mr.  Dammano,  of  Italy,  has  given  us 
'^^mx.  of  the  finest  we  have  in  this  class, 
JUt  with  the  exception  of  King  Humbert 
near!?  all  have  been  of  the  variegated 
fl^dci.  Therefore  it  was  most  grati- 
fiiag,  after  an  ei tended  effort  in 
'hia  direction,  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  now  wdl  known  red  orchid 
flowering  canna  Pennsylvania.  With- 
in tbe  present  year  a  still  greater 
improvement  is  found  in  the  new  large 
orchid  flowering  canna,  Louisiana, which 
'^'c  eipect  to  pot  on  the  market  next 
spring.  The  color  of  Louisiana  is  intense 
ndx  toJ,  the  darkest  o*  its  class.  It  is  the 
earliest  to  bloom  and  produces  flowers 
*fTen  to  seven  and  one-half  inches  across. 
We  hare  a  large  bed  of  it  now  in  bloom 
^*t  the  St.  Loms  World's  Fair. 
[  At  ptetent  the  intefiest  is  centered  on 
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the  bronze-leaved  varieties.  The  finest  of 
this  class  is  Black  Beauty,  which  has  the 
darkest  foliage  ol  all,  but  ^i^ry  small 
flowers.  The  aim  here  has  been  to  pro- 
dace  large,  fine  flowers  on  plants  with 
the  same  dark  foliage,  and  Brandy  wine 
ts  the  best  result.  It  is  my  favorite'  as  a 
bedder  because  of  its  rich  foliage,  made 
more  so  by  its  beautiful  large  rcdflowers. 
Other  excellent  new  kinds  in  this  class  are 
Hiawatha,  Chautauqua  and  Mt.  Etna* 
All  of  these  are  particularly  fine  lor  mak- 
ing grand  displays  in  beds,  and  when 
arranged  with  other  colors  may  be  made 
to  produce  most  striking  and  effective 
contrasts, 

But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
achievement  of  all  has  been  the  obtaining 
of  a  white  canna  with  a  i^ood,  large 
flower.  This  was  most  difficult  of  all 
because  there  was  so  little  to  work  with. 
But  after  ten  years  of  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  one  well  worthy  of  a  high  place 
in  the  canna  world  was  finally  obtained 
in  the  new  white  canna  Mont  Blanc.  The 
great  wonder  to  me  is  that  so  many  gar- 
deners have  as  yet  failed  to  appreciate 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  tne  canna 
as  a  bedding  plant,  for  frequently  in  parks 
and  private   lawns  wc    still  see  the  old 


cannas  with  nngainly  foliage  and  very 

small  flowers, 

I  look  for  the  time  when  the  canna  wiU 
also  take  its  place  in  the  conservatory 
and  for  indoor  decorative  use,  for  the 
brighter  of  the  dwarf  flowering  kinds, 
sucn  as  the  new  Harlequin,  deserve  to 
rank  even  with  the  fine  orchids  of  the 
wealthy*  The  field  for  new  varieties  is 
still  very  large,  for  there  are  many  com- 
binations of  color  in  flower  and  leaf  that 
may  be  hoped  lor.  When  we  consider 
that  with  all  i^^  work  of  the  hybridis^ers 
in  roses  during  recent  years  thcv  have 
been  unable  to  improve  on  the  color  and 
form  of  a  rose  that  was  introduced  some 
forty  years  ago  (General  Jacqueminot), 
we  may  rightly  conclude  that  the  im- 
provements obtained  in  the  canna  in  the 
past  twelve  years  have  been  very  marked 
indeed. 

And  the  part  which  we  as  Americans 
have  played  in  this  advance  is  both  cred- 
itable and  worthy. 


Kors.— JuUaltiu  from  the  woilc  bo  bM  doas 
itud  r^^ntilift  Robitvi'^  In  arftfiitAtiiiK  more  iiibb 
fifty  new.  impfnvfd  and  dsatlnot  Tftrletlei  <^f 
oiunfe.  Mr.  VVluts^i^r  U  wUbout  donbl  one  t^X 
ihi^  kimdlng  uuthorUk^  In  Aiuerfcft  on  ibta 
eiubject. 
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The  Carnation. 


TREATING  CARNATIONS  IN  WINTER. 

Daring  the  coming  six  or  eight  weeks 
we  m^t  expect  Yer^  severe  weather  and 
this  is  a  trying  period  for  the  carnation 
plants.  It  may  happen  that  for  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time  the  weather  will  be 


Canna  Mt.  Blanc. 
(Much  reduced.) 


SO  severe  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 

SiTe  any  Yentilation,  and  besides  this  we 
ave  to  keep  the  steam  heat  going  on 
SQch  days  to  proTide  the  reqaired  tem- 
perature. Unless  we  are  careful  these 
conditions  are  apt  to  cause  a  soft  growth 
of  the  plant,  resnltinff  in  weak  stems  and 
a  bloom  of  poor  keeinng  qualities.  While 
the  weather  is  very  severe  and  when  the 
sun  has  not  the  power  to  dear  the  frost 
from  the  glass  it  is  best  to  keep  the  plants 
a  little  on  the  dry  side,  watering  only  as 
they  absolutely  require  it.  A  little  lower 
temperature  should  also  be  maintained. 

To  keep  the  temperature  of  the  houses 
up  during  a  severe  cold  spell  to  the  same 
deffree  as  during  moderately  cold  weather 
it  is  necessary  to  fire  much  heavier  and 
put  on  extra  steam  heat.  This  extra 
pressure  makes  a  much  drier  atmos- 
phere and  the  plants  are  better  for  it  if 
given  a  few  aegrees  lower  temperature 
when  it  is  necessarjf  to  maintain  so  much 
artificial  heat.  This  extra  firing  will  also 
cause  the  red  spider  to  put  in  its  appear- 
ance on  plants  which  are  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  steam  pipes.  To  keep  this 
pest  down  give  these  plants  a  good 
syringing  about  every  three  or  four  days. 

This  is  also  the  time  of  year  when  the 
plants  should  look  their  very  best  to  be 
paying  their  way,  and  they  should  receive 
every  encouragement  by  keeping  them 
cleaned  of  dead  leaves,  looking  closely 
after  the  disbudding  and  maintaining  an 
even  temperature.  Another  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  the  precaution  not  to 
take  every  thing  in  the  way  of  a  shoot 
away  from  the  plant  for  cuttinss,  but 
always  leave  enough  for  growth  and 
bloom  later  on.    If  She  plants  are  robbed 


too  heaviljr  at  this  time  they  play  out 
very  early  in  spring. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  in  the  sand  are 
rooted  they  should  be  potted  up  without 
delay,  using  a  fresh,  sweet  soil  without 
manure  or,  fertilizer  of  any  kind.  Place 
them  in  a  light  place  in  a  temperature  of 
60°  at  night  for  about  ten  days,  or  until 
they  get  fafrly  started  in  the  new  soil. 
After  this  they  are  better  if  the  night 
temperature  is  kept  between  40°  and  &°, 
which  allows  them  to  make  a  sturdy 
growth  without  any  forcing. 

Cuttings  potted  up  at  this  early  date 
should  receive  another  shift  before  plant- 
ing out  time,  because  if  potted  up  now 
and  left  in  the  same  pots  till  planted  in 
field  they  become  root-bound,  hard  and 
woody,  a  condition  which  will  cause 
them  to  stand  still  and  not  make  growth 
for  a  considerable  time.  A  good  plan  to 
follow  with  early  propagated  stock  is  to 
plant  in  shallow  boxes  of  soil  direct 
from  the  cutting  bed.  About  the  middle 
of  March  take  them  from  these  boxes  and 
pot  into  2H  inch  pots,  which  will  carry 
them  along  in  good  shape  till  planting 
out  time.  By  treating  them  tnis  way 
the  plants  will  be  growing  right  along 
without  0  check.  As  soon  as  one  batch 
of  cuttings  is  out  of  the  sand  run  another 
in  at  once,  because  this  is  the  time  to 
follow  the  propagating  up  as  close  as 
possible.  We  use  the  same  sand  for  two 
batches  of  cuttings  and  get  just  as  good 
results  from  the  second  batch.  However, 
as  scon  as  the  second  lot  is  out  the  sand 


being  to  utilise  as  much  of  the  space  aa 
possible  for  benches,  allowing  joat 
enough  room  for  walks  to  properly  care 
for  t&  stock.  Conseq  uently  the  benchea  in 
a  house  are  not  ail  of  the  same  width.  It 
is  not  good  policy  to  have  a  bench  too 
wide  as  it  is  then  a  difiicult  matter  to 
care  for  the  plants.  Better  by  far  pat  in 
three  4-foot  benches  than  two  six  fieet 
wide.  I  like  a  bench  five  feet  wide.  It  is 
easy  to  work  providing  it  is  built  ao  as 
to  be  got  at  from  both  sides.  If  the 
question  of  pipes  for  support  alludea  to 
the  supports  of  the  roof  it  is  best  if  posai- 
ble  to  run  them  just  outside  the  edges  of 
the  bench,  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  con- 
veniently then  slip  a  drain  tile  on  a  short 
piece  of  2-inch  pipe  on  the  supports  before 
putting  them  in  their  place.  Slide  these 
to  the  place  where  the  bench  is  to  be, 
then  stu£f  with  cement  to  hold  them 
there.  By  doing  this  you  can  have  the 
supports  run  down  through  the  bench  if 
necessity  demands.  C.  W.  J. 


KOCHIA  SCOPARIA. 


is  renewed  before  putting  in  more. 
C.  W.  " 


Johnson. 


HOUSING  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  Gardbning:— As  a  general  rule  at 
what  distance  apart  should  carnation 
plants  be  planted  under  glass  and  how 
wide  a  bench  is  used  in  large  houses?  Do 
the  pipes  for  support  run  outside  the 
bendies  or  inside?  G.  V.  P. 

Carnations  are  usually  planted  about 
ten  inches  apart  each  way,  sometimes  a 
little  closer  across  the  bench  to  get  in  an 
extra  row  according  to  the  width  of  the 
bench.  The  benches  in  large  houses  vary 
a  great  deal  in  width.  It  depends  on 
how  wide  the  house  is,  the  main  object 


If  Kochia  scoparia  has  an  equal  among 
foliage  plants  I  have  never  seen  it,  and 
I  doubt  if  the  peer  of  this  annual  exists 
in  the  plant  world.  Each  year  I  grow 
kochias  in  hedges  along  the  garden  (mths 
and  as  backgrounds  for  scarlet  geranium 
beds,  and  surely  no  plant  ever  germinated 
more  readily,  attained  effective  size  more 
quickly  or  exhibited  more  beautiful  lorm 
and  color.  The  kochias  grow  in  rows 
as  hedges,  self  sown,  and  in  the  spring  I 
simply  dig  up  the  plants  I  need  tor  the 
season  and  hoe  up  the  rest.  The  seed- 
lings are  transplanted  when  three  or  four 
inches  high  and  are  set  about  twenty 
inches  apart.  They  grow  remarkably 
fast.  This  year  I  took  note  of  the  date 
of  transplantfn^,  which  was  May  15. 
The  accompanying  pictures  were  taken 
August  1,  and  for  at  least  six  weeks  the 
plants  had  been  larse  and  shapely. 
When  photographed  they  were  36—40 
inches  high.  Because  of  being  set  doae, 
the  lovely  ovcd  form  is  not  in  evidence  in 
the  hedges,  but  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
single  specimen  pictured.  Given  full 
exposure  these  charming  plants  grow, 
come  rain  or  drought,  and  acquire  per- 
fection  of  contour  with  the  greatest  oer- 
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tainty.  They  are  of  the  most  Tivid  green 
until  September,  when  they  are  covered 
with  smali  purplish  seeds  or  berries.  The 
plant  is  then  attractive,  but  its  chiet 
valne  lies  in  its  intense  color,  its  plumey 
foliage  and  symmetry  in  its  earlier  stages 
of  growth. 

Prom  my  experience  in  growins  Kochia 
scoparia  1  wonld   make  the  following 


Kochim  Scoparia. 
(A  single  plant.) 


suggestions:  Always  plant  seeds  in  the 
open.  In  the  house  the  seedlings  can 
scarcely  be  made  to  hold  up  their  heads, 
so  fragile  is  the  stem,  while  out  doors 
they  soon  become  sturdy.  Do  not  make 
the  ground  too  rich.  The  single  speci- 
men illustrated  was  stuck  into  a  hole  in 
the  garden,  without  anv  preparation  of 
the  soil  in  anj  way,  ana,  aside  from  an 
initial  watering,  I  do  not  think  I  touched 
it  at  all.  This  illustrates  how  abund- 
antly able  the  plant  is  to  care  for  itself. 
Pine  specimens  will  soon  be  procured 
without  any  considerable  manuring, 
which  tends  to  make  the  branches  too 
heavy,  so  that  the  plant  loses  its  sym- 
metry. 

Grow  a  few  specimens  in  any  open 
place,  with  such  distance  between  them 
that  the  plants  may  attain  full  develop- 
ment. There  is  nothing  more  beautifully 
symmetrical  in  nature. 

Br  all  means,  back  up  a  scarlet  gera- 
mum  bed  with  a  hedge,  in  which  the 
plants  are  set  twenty  inches  apart.  The 
combination  is  simply  dazzling. 

Seeds  cost  5  cents  per  packet.  That 
packet  will  last  a  lifetime.  Always  there- 
after use  self  sown  seedlings. 

Geo.  B.  Clbmbntson. 


TO  BE  DONE  NOW. 


Sow  canna  seeds,  also  those  of  such 
greenhouse  plants  as  cinerarias,  cycla- 
mens, primulas,  calceolarias,  etc.,  which 
have  not  been  already  sown. 

Where  pansies  were  not  provided  for 
last  fall,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  now  in 
flats  placed  in  a  temperature  of  45° 
to56^ 

Many  annuals,  such  as  stocks,  asters, 
petunias,  etc.,  neede-l  in  certain  sections 
for  early  work  and  sales  may  be  sown 
now. 

Start  the  roots  of  gloxinias  and  tuber- 
ous begonias  without  delay. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


BEGONIA  GLOntE  DE  LORRAINE. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Isaac 
H.  Moss  before  the  PlorisU'  and  Gar- 
deners' Club  of  Baltimore: 

Mr.  Prbsidbnt  and  Mbmbbrs  op  thb 
Plorists'  and  Gardbnbrs*  Club:— When 
asked  to  tell  of  our  method  of  growing 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  I  was  only  expected 
to  give  in  a  tew  words  my  experience  in 
the  culture  of  this  plant.  But  on  receipt 
of  the  notice  of  this  meeting  1  find  tiiat 
it  says  there  will  be  an  essay  by  me. 
Now,  what  few  remarks  I  may  mcuce  on 
the  subject  can  hardly  be  termed  an  essay, 
but  I  will  try  to  give  the  club  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  with  this  plant. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  a  hvbrid 
which  was  raised  some  years  ago.  It  is  a 
member  of  a  very  large  family  of  which 
there  are  several  hundred  species,  about 
160  of  which  are  in  cultivation,  I  believe 
as  a  winter  flowering  variety  there  is  no 
sort  that  can  excel  Lorraine.  This  variety 
is  propagated  exclusively  bycutting  ofi  the 
young  growth,  also  from  mature  leaves, 
as  it  does  not  produce  seed,  at  least  I 
have  not  known  it  to  do  so  In  my  experi- 
ence, for  with  very  few  exceptions  all  the 
flowers  are  male  or  staminate  in  sex 
and  the  stamen  produces  very  little  pollen, 
which  in  some  measure  accounts  for  its 
wonderful  blooming  qualities.  I  believe, 
without  a  doubt,  it  is  one  of  the  freest 
winter  blooming  plants  known  to  the 
trade,  and  it  can  very  readily  be  brought 
to  perfection  at  Christmas,  which  should 
be  a  good  point  in  its  favor,  for  at  this 
time  of  the  year  our  list  of  pot  grown 
plants  in  bloom  is  very  limited  in&ed,  it 
being  too  early  to  successfoUy  force 
asaleas,  rhododendrons,  lilacs,  etc.  Only 
cyclamens,  poinsettias,  primulas  and  one 
or  two  others,  can  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion for  Christmas.  Lorraine,  therefore, 
should  be  a  plant  that  every  grower 
should  have  in  stock.  Although  I  must 
say  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
large  demand  for  it  in  this  market  I 
have  heard  that  in  other  cities  all  the 
stock  in  sight  had  been  ordered  for  the 
holiday  season.  This  plant  is  fit  only  for 
local  trade,  because  of  its  perishable 
nature,  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for 
shipping. 


In  reference  to  culture  I  can  only  g^ve 
my  own  experience.  It  is  said  that  all 
plant  life  needs  a  season  of  rest  at  some 

eeriod  of  the  ysar.  After  the  plants  have 
ad  a  rest  for  two  months  or  so  they  are 
shaken  out  and  lepotted  in  a  good  rich 
soil  with  the  addition  of  leaf  mould  and 
sand,  enough  of  the  latter  to  lighten  it 
well.  Each  pot  should  be  carefully 
drained,  even  in  the  smaller  sises. 
This  is  most  important.  This  repot- 
ting must  be  done  about  April  1.  Then 
in  May  or  June  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
first  crop  of  cuttinffs.  Put  the  stock 
plants  on  a  bench  which  contains  about 
two  inches  of  fine,  sharp  sand ;  leave  room 
between  the  rows  of  pots  for  a  row  of 
cuttings;  put  a  light  shade  on  the  glass 
and  ventilate  freely.  I  find  that  in  pro- 
pagating them  tms  way  I  lose  few  by 
fungus. 

Alter  these  cuttings  are  rooted  pot 
them  in  2-inch  pots  and  watch  closely  for 
a  few  days  until  they  start.  Shift  as 
soon  as  the  roots  show  through  and  con- 
tinue shifting  until  you  reach  a  5-iiich  or 
6-inch  pot.  Keep  them  pinched  as  you 
shift.  The  growth  that  you  pinch  can 
be  rooted  easily  and  will  make  2^inch 
and  3-inch  pot  plants  for  table  pieces 
and  baskets. 

Cuttings  struck  in  June  should  be  in 
6  inch  pots  by  October  1.  Be  careful  to 
give  them  plenty  of  room  and  keep  them 
well  tied  up.  The  temperature  after 
October  should  be  about  60°  at  niffht. 
In  growing  them  in  this  way  I  have  been 
very  successful. 

INDOOR  ROSE  GRAFTING. 

Grafted  stock  has  taken  the  place  of 
own  root  stock  in  many  of  ukt  rose 
growing  establishments  throughout  the 
country,  as  it  has  proved  superior  to  the 
latter  with  but  few  exceptions.  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  Golden  Gate,  Gontier  and 
many  other  varieties  susceptible  to  club 
root  have  in  manv  places  been  grafted 
with  excellent  results  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grow  them  otherwise.  Grafted 
stock  produces  larger  and  better  blooms 
with  much  longer  and  stronger  stems 
and  a  far  greater  percentage  of  flowers. 
At  least,  it  has  done  so  wherever  I  have 
seen  it  treated  well. 

If  several  thousand  plants  are  to  be 
grafted,  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
the  Manetti  stock  potted  and  put  in  a 
cool  house  as  early  m  January  as  possi- 
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bie.  Manetti  stock  ia  nied  in  preference 
to  anj  other  yarletj  of  wild  rose  for  this 
work,  the  bett  plants  being  those  that  are 
about  the  site  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  roots 
shontd  be  carefully  trimmed,  just  enough 
BO  as  to  allow  tliem  to  be  potted  com- 
fortably in  2V^inch  pots.  Stock  taking 
larger  pots  could  not  be  handled  nearly 
as  well,  owing  to  the  increased  amount 
of  space  they  would  require  in  the  case. 
After  the  stock  is  potted  in  a  good  rose 
soil  place  in  a  cool  house  as  before  stated. 
Under  a  table  of  carnations,  placing  the 
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pots  in  a  good  layer  of  ashes,  will  be 
found  a  suitable  place  for  them  if  there 
are  no  heating  pipes  near.  The  tempera- 
ture should  be  kept  between  45^  and  50° 
until  root  action  begins  as  it  is  essential 
to  haTC  them  start  at  the  root  without 
forming  any  foliage.  A  slight  swelling 
of  the  leaf  buds  usually  indicates  tte 
proper  condition  for  srafting.  Nerer 
allow  the  plants  to  become  4oo  dry. 
Syringinff  the  tops  thoroi^hly  cTcrYday 
or  two  should  keep  them  m  good  shape. 
They  should  be  readr  to  work,  if  good 
sto<»,  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
after  potting,  picking  out  the  started 
ones  as  they  appear. 

The  graftinff  case  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  DC  as  near  air-tight  as  pos- 
sible. It  should  be  about  eighteen  inches 
deep  at  the  back  and  twdre  inches  at  the 
front  so  as  to  give  the  sash  a  pitlii,  and 
to  be  handy  to  work  at  it  should  not  be 
over  four  feet  wide.  A  bench  against  the 
south  side  of  a  house  where  it  is  shaded, 
is  a  good  place  for  it,  proTided  there  is 
enough  bottom  heat.  Pour  1-inch  pipes 
will  sufficiently  heat  a  case  of  the  size 
mentioned  if  they  are  enclosed  under- 
neath the  case  wiUi  cheap  cotton  doth 
or  thin  boards,  the  doth  being  much 
cheaper  and  handier  as  it  can  Ix  raised 
if  the  case  should  get  too  warm.  The 
sash  used  should  be  careftdly  fflazed  and 
the  interior  of  the  case  should  be  thor- 
oughly whitewashed,  adding  a  little 
sulphur  in  slacking  the  lime,  as  a  precau- 
tion against  fnngus.  Everything  in  con- 
iMCtion  with  the  case  should  be  scrupul- 
ously dean. 

The  cracks  in  the  bottom  of  the  case, 
which  is  usually  built  OTcr  a  bench  in 
one  of  the  houses,  should  be  covered  with 
moss.  A  layer  of  finely  screened  coal 
ashes  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch  is 
put  in  and  pressed  quite  firmly,  using 
wet  moss  to  corer  any  cracks  where  hot 
air  could  enter  from  underneath.  Give 
the  ashes  a  thorough  watering  before 
placing  the  grafts  in  the  case.  A  safe 
plan  is  to  get  the  case  running  at  the 
proper  temperature  before  pladns  the 
plants  in  it.  When  dosed  it  should  be  at 
a  temperature  of  at  least  75°.  The  case 
should  be  shaded  by  staining  the  roof  of 


the  house  or  hanging  a  thin  cotton  cur- 
tain to  screen  the  sunlight  from  it.  Now 
we  are  ready  to  start  grafting. 

The  wood  used  should  be  taken  from 
the  plant  where  a  bloom  has  been  cut. 
Itis  oest  to  leave  an  extra  eye  on  the 
plant  when  cutting  the  buds  so  as  not  to 
cut  the  plant  back  too  hard.  Select  only 
healthy  wood  that  carries  good  foliage, 
it  not,  the  foliage  will  be  oropped  after 
they  are  placed  in  the  case.  The  eye 
should  not  be  allowed  to  start  before 
using  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  After  taking  o£f  some  wood 
place  it  in  cool,  fresh  water.  With  a 
sharp  knife  make  a  dean,  slanting  cut  as 
shown  in  Figure  1,  cutting  the  Manetti 
at  the  same  angle. 

Figure  1  shows  the  best  stvle  of  graft- 
ing as  both  the  Manettis  and  the  top  are 
eyenlT  matched  on  each  side.  The  foli- 
age should  be  trimmed  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 4.  Figure  2  shows  a  side  graft 
which  is  used  when  the  Manetti  is  much 
larger  than  the  wood  to  be  used.  Fig- 
ure 3  is  still  another  way  to  use  a  stem 
that  is  a  little  too  large  to  match. 
Figure  4  shows  the  manner  of  wrap- 
ping and  tidng.  The  wrapping  should 
extend  a  litue  above  and  bdow  the 
splice.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
matching  the  bark  at  the  side  of  grafts 
as  in  figures  2  and  3.  Wrap  quite 
firmly  but  not  enouah  to  bruise  the 
wood  using  raffia  divided  into  a  handy 
size.  Do  not  keep  the  plants  when 
grafted  out  of  the  case  long  enough  to 
become  wilted  but  run  in  each  flat  as  it 
is  filled,  placing  them  in  the  case  and 
sprinkling  them  lightly.  The  foliage 
should  not  be  allowed  to  overhang  the 
plant  next  to  it,  coveriuf^  up  the  eye,  as 
the  moisture  from  the  foliage  resting  on 
the  eye  of  the  grafts  will  cause  it  to  rot. 

The  case  should  be  run  at  a  tempera- 
ture as  near  75°  as  possible  both  day  and 
night  for  the  first  four  or  five  davs.  Prom 
this  on  the  temperature  should  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  about  65°.  After  being 
in  the  case  eight  or  ten  davs  they  should 
be  given  a  crack  of  air.  The  thickness  of 
a  pot  labd  is  suffident  at  first,  keeping 
the  house  dosed  to  avoid  a  draught.  If 
on  first  being  allowed  a  little  air  thev 
become  wilted,  they  are  not  far  enouffh 
advanced  to  stand  it.  They  should  be 
spraved  lightly  and  shut  up  again  and 
airea  a  little  later,  inereasioff  the  air  as 
the  plants  are  able  to  stand  it.  It  will 
take  three  or  four  days  usuidlv  to  get 
them  in  condition  to  place  outside  of  the 
case.  After  they  have  been  out  on  the 
bench  in  a  temperature  of  62°  to  65° 
they  can  be  run  at  the  regular  rose 
house  temperature.  If  thcf  grafts  strike 
unevenly  tMc  out  those  that  are  farthest 
advanced  and  partition  them  off  in  a  sep- 
arate part  of  the  case,  keeping  the  others 
dosed  for  a  dajr  or  two  longer.  Never 
let  the  plants  in  the  case  become  dry. 
Syringe  each  morning,  propping  up  sev- 
eral sash  at  once.  All  shoots  from  the 
Manetti  should  be  carefully  removed  as 
they  appear,  also  any  foliage  they  may 
drop.  Open  only  one  sash  at  a  time  in 
des^ning. 

Grafted  plants  grow  very  rapidly  after 
being  taken  onto?  the  case  and  the  wrap- 
ping should  be  carefully  looked  after  as 
it  may  cut  into  the  plant  and  spoil  it. 
Do  not  remove  all  of  the  wrapping  but 
loosen  it  as  at  this  stage  the  plants  are 
easily  broken.  Do  not  take  it  off  entirely 
until  the  graft  is  united  firmly. 

To  be  successful  in  grafting  no  one 
should  neglect  any  of  these  detfuls.  If  he 
is  not  prepared  to  undertake  it  carefully 
I  should  advise  him  to  purchase  the 
stock  from  some  rdiable  grower.    On  the 


other  hand,  if  grafted  stock  is  once 
planted  under  favorable  conditions,  the 
results  to  be  obtained  over  and  above 
own  root  stock  will  surely  compensate 
the  grower  for  the  extra  time  and  money 
expended  in  grafting  his  own  stock. 

E. 

LAELIO-CATTLEYA  X  GOTTOIAN A« 
The  subject  of  the  illustration  here- 
with, is  a  cross  between  Cattleya  War- 
neri  X  Lselia  tenebrosa.  This  hybrid, 
originally  imported  into  England  from 
Brazil  as  Ladia  tenebrosa,  was  believed 
to  have  come  in  an  importation  of  Cat- 
tleya Wameri,  and  flowered  in  the  collec- 
tion of  E.  Gotto,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Lf£elia  Gottoiana,  and  received  a  first-dasa 
certificate  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  So- 
dety.  It  was  long  suspected  as  a  nat- 
ural cross  between  L^elia  tenebrosa  and 
Cattleya  Warneri,  and  in  November, 
1900,  Tames  Douglas  exhibited  a  plant 
raised  b^him,  the  result  of  crossing  these 
two  varieties,  but  using  the  cattleya  as 
a  seed  bearer,  which  was  unmistakably 
identical  with  the  wild  plant,  thus  proT- 
inff  condusively  the  origm  of  this  beauti- 
fuland interesting spedmen.  It  is  a  vig- 
orous grower,  its  habit  is  intermediate 
between  both  parents,  the  leaves  resem- 
bling that  of  Cattleya  Wameri,  and  the 
flo  wer  sheath  that  of  Lselia  tenebrosa.  The 
large  flowers,  three  on  one  spike,  are  the 
size  of  a  large  Cattleya  Wameri  (the 
illustration  depicts  the  flower  about  half 
its  natural  size).  The  petals  and  sepals 
are  narrower  and  more  acute  and  the 
color  a  beautiful  ro^e  purple,  while  the 
throat  and  lip  is  much  darker.  The  plant 
flowered  with  me  last  June  and  again 
in  September.  R.  Schippmank. 

BABY  RAMBLER  ROSES  FOR  EASTER. 

Bd.  Gakdbning:  —  Please  advise  mc 
how  to  treat  Baby  Rambler  roses  to 
have  them  in  bloom  for  Easter.      J.  K. 

I  presume  that  "J.  K."  is  referring  to 
dormant  1-year-old  plants  of  Baby  Ram- 
bkr  rose.  These  should  be  potted  into 
4-inch  pots,  placed  on  a  rather  shady 
bench  in  a  temperature  of  45^  In  four 
weeks  you  will  begin  to  see  the  white 
roots  coming  through;  you  may  then 
increase  the  Seat  to  50°  and  55°,  and  in 
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two  or  three  weeks  of  this  temperature 
they  will  be  ready  for  more  heat,  60°  to 
66°.  After  two  or  three  weeks  of  this 
treatment  shift  into  large  pots  and  give 
a  temperature  of  63°  to  70°.  The  plants 
will  be  in  full  bloom  fourteen  to  sixteen 
weeks  after  the  first  potting  up  of  the 
dormant  stock.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  getting  it  into  bloom  too  early,  as  this 
rose  will  continue  to  flower  profusely  all 
summer  if  kept  in  ffood  growing  condi- 
tion, as  every  new  shoot  produces  a  dus- 
ter of  flowers.  W. 
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LETTUCE  WILT. 

Bd.  Gardbning:  — I  am  coiuriderablj 
bothered  with  a  ttrange  diteaae  affecting 
my  lettuce.  The  lettuce  seems  to  grow 
satisfactorilj  when  planted,  bnt  in  two 
or  three  weeks  many  of  the  plants  com- 
mence to  wilt.  I  have  some  left  standing 
bnt  they  do  not  amonnt  to  anything. 
Would  an  application  of  add  phosphate 
help  any?  G.  W.  R. 

The  reply  to  "G.  W.  R's."  questions 
concerning  diseases  of  lettuce  plants  is 
rather  difficult  to  make  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  without  seeing  the  plants  and 
making  an  examination  of  them.  We 
can,  howerer,  suggest  a  few  possible 
causes  which  might  be  the  means  oi  pro- 
ducing the  abnormal  conditions  to  which 
he  alludes.  Bulletin  No.  69  from  the 
Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  contains  a  full  description  of  all 
the  diseases  known  to  lettuce  plants  that 
have  been  found  in  the  extensiTC  houses 
of  the  Boston  market  gardeners.  Wc 
haTC  nerer  seen  anything  exactly  similar 
to  what  your  correspondent  describes 
except  in  cases  where  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  soil.  Expert  lettuce 
growers  about  Boston  do  not  apply  any- 
thing to  the  soil,  as  a  rule,  except  decom- 
posed horse  manure.  I  have  seen  instan- 
ces, howeTcr,  where  growers  in  other 
sections  of  the  countrj  hare  used  com- 
mercial fertilizers  in  their  houses  and  haye 
produced  wilting  and  death  to  the  plants 
DT  applying  an  excess  of  one  or  more 
efements  contained  In  fertilizers.  An 
excess  of  nitrates  will  cause  the  plants  to 
wilt  and  die.  An  excess  of  muriate  of 
potash  will  cause  them  to  wilt  in  the 
same  manner,  but  in  the  latter  case  we 
usually  otMcrre,  in  addition  to  the  wilt, 
a  burning  or  browning  of  the  foliage. 

It  is  possible  that  "G.  W.  R."  has  over 
fertilized,  or  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
haTC  some  new  fungous  disease  in  the 
soil  which  is  attacking  the  stem  and 
causing  a  wilt.  I  know  of  one  instance 
only  where  eel  worms  haye  attacked 
leaves  and  caused  any  damage.  As  a 
mle,  these  worms  do  not  care  for  the 
lettuce  as  a  host.  It  is  seldom  that  when 
drop,  rhizoctonia  or  botrytis  attacks 
plants  in  the  young  stage  they  cause 
their  death.  If  your  correspondent  used 
a  good  rich  soil  well  supplied  with  horse 
manure  and  has  not  applied  any  fertfl- 
iiers,  I  should  think  his  trouble  was 
caused  by  some  soil  fungus  perhaps  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  heretofore 
been  described  in  bulletins  relating  to 
lettuce.  G.  B.  Stonb. 


HEATING  TOMATO  HOUSE. 

Bd.  GABOBiaNG:~Will  a  4-inch  flow 
and  three  2inch  returns  attached  to  a 
saddle  boiler  heat  a  house  16x100  feet  to 
66°,  the  house  to  run  east  to  west  with 
a  10-foot  double  boarded  back?  We 
seldom  get  to  zero  here.  The  house  is 
for  tomatoes  principally. 

G.J.B. 

Prom  the  description  it  is  inferred  that 
the  house  is  a  lean-to  with  at  best  a  low 
wan  on  the  south  side.  For  such  a  house 
with  a  temperature  aboYC  zero,  at  least 
nine  2-inch  returns  would  be  required  in 
addition  to  a  4-inch  flow  pipe.  The 
number  named  abOYC  woma  hardly 
suffice  to  afford  60^  in  moderately  cold 
weather. 

L.R,T. 
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AID  FOR  BURBANK'S  WORK. 

The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
at  Washington  have  Totea  to  proTide 
fands  for  carrying  on  the  experimental 
work  of  Luther  Burbank.  While  he  was 
euff  aged  in  the  nursery  business  he  was 
able  to  lay  by  enough  money  to  carry  on 
his  vast  experiments,  but  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  he  has  been  obliged  to  draw 
heayily  upon  this  fund.  Last  ^ear  he 
sold  land  that  he  owned  to  continue  the 
experiments,  for  many  of  them  begun 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  were 
coming  into  fruition,  and  unless  carried 
on,  thepatient  work  of  years  would  be 
lost.  His  friends  in  California  and  others 
who  understood  something  of  this  great 
work  took  up  the  matter,  and  through 
their  efforts  this  grant  was  made.  WiUi- 
out  it,  Mr.  Burbank  would  soon  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  many  of  the 
intensely  interestmg  experiments,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  01  time  when  the 
experimental  grounds  at  Sebastopol 
would  have  to  go.  There  were,  however, 
others  waiting  to  take  up  the  work  of 
providing  the  funds  had  this  source  not 
come  to  the  rescue,  as  the  state  of  Cali- 


fornia, as  well  as  numbers  of  uniYcrsities, 
etc.,  have  realized  the  great  worth  of  his 
work  and  the  vast  mii>ortance  of  the 
continuance  of  this  experimental  work  of 
a  lifetime,  so  that  they  could  not  have 
seen  it  stop. 

The  plant  experimenter  has  no  protec- 
tion, legal  or  otherwise,  for  his  produc- 
tions, and  the  patient  work  of  years 
brings  no  returns  to  the  originator  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  expenses  of  its 
production.  He  has  only  the  satisfac- 
tion that  he  is  a  bene&ctor  of  humanity 
for  his  reward. 

The  sum  allotted  to  this  work  is  $100,- 
000,  to  be  paid  in  ten  annual  installments 
of  $10,000  each. 


ODD  ITEMS. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Hungarian 
flower  girl,  familiar  to  visitors  of  the 
Tyrolean  Alps  at  the  St.  Louis  World's 
Pair,  is  to  be  the  wife  of  an  English  mil- 
lionaire. 

Green  chrysanthemums  were  exhibited 
the  other  day  at  a  flower  show  in  Essex, 
England. 
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C&BaxBD  BsooMiAa  are  growing  in 
favor  in  Barope  as  bedding  plants. 

Thb  fonrtli  conTcntion  of  the  National 
Nut  Growers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  October,  1905. 

Thb  California  Concord,  a  new  table 
grape,  claimed  to  be  of  sreat  Yalne,  will 
be  put  on  the  market  by  L.  H.  Taft  of 
Sawtelle,  Cal. 

Thb  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Carnation  Society,  to  be  held  at  Chi- 
cago Jannary  25  and  26,  is  much  earlier 
than  heretofore 

WiLLBT  M.  Hats,  agriculturist  of  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture December  12. 

Parmbss'  Bullbtin  No.  208,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  divides 
the  United  States  into  nineteen  districts 
and  gives  very  complete  lists  of  varieties 
of  traits  recommended  for  planting  in 
each  district. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  have  been  officially  notified  that 
they  have  been  awarded  the  grand  prise 
for  the  display  of  vegetables  grown  from 
their  seed  and  exhilnted  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  also  a  grand  prize 
for  their  collection  of  seeds. 


POTTniG  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

Bd.  Gardbning:  —  What  time  should 
one  pot  single  tuberous  begonias  to  have 
them  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  May  and 
what  temperature  is  needed  for  the  best 
results?  L.  B.  W. 

Tuberous  begonias  need  not  be  potted 
before  the  first  week  in  Pebraary  in  order 
to  have  them  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of 
May.  E.  L. 


BOUGAmVILLEA  SAIfDERIAlVA. 

Bd.  Gardbming:  —  What  should  be 
done  with  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana  to 
bloom  for  Easter?  J.  K. 

Presumably  the  plants  have  been 
treated  correctly  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  is  they  should  have  been  well  rested 
or  ripened,  by  being  kept  quite  dry  and 
cool  up  to  about  eight  weeks  before  the 
time  desired  to  have  them  in  bloom. 
After  this  increase  the  temperature  to 
55°,  and  senerously  syringe  or  spray  the 
foliage  dally  and  water  the  plants  at  the 
roots  also.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
the  temperature  of  55°  increase  the  heat 
gradually  within  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks,  until  you  have  reached  70°;  then 
hold  this  temperature  until  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  in  bloom,  when  the  tem- 
perature mav  be  redured  five  or  ten 
degrees  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
lasting  qualities  of  the  stock,  in  harden- 
ing it  ofi  after  it  has  come  into  full  Uoom. 
When  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  con- 
tinue to  water  freely  at  the  root,  but  the 
spraying  should  be  withheld,  for  no 
blooms  will  stand  water  without  dam- 
aging results.  Wm.  K.  Harris. 


SWEET  PEAS  FOR  EASTER. 

Ed.  Gardbnucg:— Kindly  let  me  know 
through  your  columns  the  best  time  to 
sow  sweet  peas  to  have  them  for  Easter 
flowering.  P.  S. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  sowing  sweet 
peas  to  be  satisfactorily  in  flower  for 
faster.  The  seeds  germinate  in  a  few 
days  after  sowing.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  young  plants  are  not  neglected, 
as  they  grow  very  rapidly.  They  should 
be  handled  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
have  started  and  placed  into  their  flow- 
ering quarters  without  delay.  Sometimes 
sweet  peas  are  grown  in  boxes  six  inches 
wide  and  as  much  deep,  and  three  or  four 
feet  long,  or  any  other  convenient  length. 
They  are  also  planted  at  convenient  inter- 
vals among  carnations,  supported  by 
stout  strings  to  the  roof.  Less  frequently 
are  they  grown  in  pots,  and  should  w 
more  often  seen.  Verv  satisfactory  spec- 
imens can  be  grown  m  10-inch  pots,  five 
plants  to  a  pot,  trained  to  branches  of 
the  twiggy  birch.  The  top  of  a  symmet- 
rical young  birch  tree  would  be  an  ideal 
support  for  specimen  pot  plants  of  sweet 
peas.    The  flowers  come  to  bloom  more 

auickly  if  the  young  shoots  appearins  at 
be  base  of  the  plants  are  removed.  There 
are  varieties  of  sweet  peas  which  have 
been  especially  selected  for  winter  bloom- 
ing, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Mt.  Blanc,  white  and  re- selected  Blanche 
Perry,  pink  and  white.  A  carnation 
house  temperature  suits  them  best. 

E.L. 


floret  or  petal  has  two  distinct  feather- 
like appendices  attached  to  its  base. 
One-hair  of  each  is  white  and  the  other 
half  red  or  purple.  Do  you  know  of  any 
such  flower  in  the  east?  H.  S. 

Prom  the  description  of  the  royal  por- 
ple  double  dahlia,  it  appears  to  luive 
taken  upon  itself  a  sportive  character 
somewhat  unusual.  It  should  be  tolwn 
good  care  of  and  educated  to  throw  np 
green  shoots  toward  spring,  wliich  root 
quite  easily.   The  original  and  the  young 

Slants  must  be  watched  carefully  to  see 
thev  retain  the  characteristics  as 
described.  Some  dahlias  show  peculiari- 
ties in  their  first  year,  which  they  never 
show  again.  It  appears  to  be  quite  dia- 
tinct  from  any  other  variety  that  I  have 
seen.  The  "collarette''  dalutas  have  not 
seemed  to  make  much  headway;  out  of 
five  packets  of  seed  secured  none  of  the 
young  plants  resulting  exhibited  any 
tendency  towards  the  collarette  forma- 
tion. Whether  the  originals  hold  their 
own  or  not  I  do  not  know.  B.  L. 


MEALY  BUG  ON  TREE  FERNS. 

Ed.  Gardbniug:— Please  state  how  to 
get  rid  of  mealy  bugs  on  tree  ferns.  Any 
information  on  the  sulgect  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  H.  W.  G. 

One  of  the  safest  methods  of  disposing 
of  mealy  bugs  on  tree  ferns  is  by  repeated 
fumigations  with  one  of  the  various  nic- 
otine preparations,  of  which  there  are 
several  offered  by  the  seedsmen  and 
dealers  in  horticulturcd  supplies.  At  this 
season  there  is  likely  to  he  but  little 
young  foliage  on  the  tree  ferns^  and  they 
will,  therefore,  stand  quite  a  strong  fum- 
igation without  injury.  Por  example, 
one  may  use  six  to  eight  rolls  of  aphis 
punk  in  a  greenhouse  20x100  feet  with- 
out injurv  to  young  growth  on  Boston 
ferns,  and  of  a  somewhat  similar  prep- 
aration known  as  nico-fame,  eight  to  ten 
rolls  may  safely  be  used  in  a  house  of  the 
same  size.  Such  a  dose  as  this  will  kill  a 
great  many  of  the  mealy  bugs,  though  not 
all,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
treatment  two  or  three  times. 

If  the  plants  in  question  are  very  tall 
and  have  their  fronds  up  near  to  the  roof 
of  the  greenhouse  I  would  suggest  giving 
less  of  the  nicotine  in  a  dose,  the  vapor 
naturally  rising  to  the  roof  first;  but  if 
the  plants  are  short  there  would  be  but 
little  danger  of  injury  to  the  fronds  by 
using  the  quantity  first  suggested.  There 
is  also  some  diflerence  in  the  amount  of 
fumigation  endured  by  different  species, 
and  Dicksonia  Antarctica  or  D.  Schiedei 
will  be  likely  to  stand  more  than  some  of 
the  alsophilas.  W.  H.  Tapun. 


NEW  DAHLIA  SPORT. 

Ed.  Gardening.— Being  a  great  lover 
of  dahlias  I  tried  this  season  to  raise 
some  and  it  seems  succeeded  in  raising  a 
sport  Among  1,000  seedlings  is  a  bean- 
tihil  royal  pnrple,  very  douue,  and  each 


ENGLISH  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  of  England  was  held 
in  London,  December  13.  The  reports  of 
officers  indicate  that  the  society  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition  and  well  equipped 
to  carry  through  the  present  year  the 
special  work  for  which  it  was  created. 
In  the  election  of  officers  Percy  Waterer 
was  selected  as  president  and  C.  W. 
Breadmore  chairman  of  committee.  N. 
N.  Sherwood  and  H.  J.  Wright  were 
re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary,  respect- 
ively. It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  "Sweet 
Pea  Annual*'  as  the  official  publication 
of  the  society. 


Thb  Arkansas  SUte  Hortxnltaral 
Society  holds  its  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  at  Rogers,  January  24  to  26, 
1906. 
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GARDENING. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleated  at  all  times  to  reoelve  brief 
Dotet  of  general  intereat  on  practical  cultural 
ma  Iters  from  gardeners  for  use  in  this  depart- 
ment. Motes  of  the  moTements  of  gardeners, 
changes  of  address  etc..  are  also  desirable. 


GARDEN  RREVniJBS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Sowings  of  such  seed  as  Ycrbenas, 
salTia,  cannas  and  Primnla  obconica 
may  now  be  made.  Soak  the  canna  seed 
in  warm  water  OTernisht  before  sowing. 
It  is  sometimes  adrisable  to  file  the  hanl 
seed-coTering  so  that  the  moisture  may 
be  absorbed. 

Preparations  for  seed  sowing  in  the 
way  of  suitable  flats,  pans,  etc.,  should 
now  be  made.  The  gardener's  duties  in 
the  spring  are  so  muldtudinous  that  any 
means  to  facilitate  work  at  that  season 
should  be  considered. 

Short  jointed  growths  three  or  four 
inches  long  from  around  the  base  of  the 
carnation  plants  make  good  cuttinffs. 
Any  firm  and  sound  growths  along  tbtt 
flowering  shoots  iQso  furnish  good 
material. 

A  person  with  very  little  greenhouse 
space  should  manage  to  have  a  few  sweet 
peas.  Sow  a  few  seeds  in  3-inch  pots 
and  when  large  enough  plant  around  a 
post  or  some  other  support  in  the  green- 
house. 

Keep  moist  conditions  around  the 
mu  hroom  bed.  When  a  crop  is  being 
picked  a  gentle  syringing  over  the  bed 
cTcry  second  day  with  water  at  a.tem- 
perature  of  90^  will  be  found  benefidaL 

This  is  the  season  to  root  the  chrysan- 
themums  intended  for  specimen  pot 
^ants.  Good,  clean,  stout  cuttmgs  are 
best.  Any  Tariety  of  which  an  increase 
is  needed,  should  be  pushed  now. 

The  preparation  lor  the  cutting  bed 
should  be  attended  with  cleanliness  in 
cTcry  operation,  including  whitewashed 
benches,  clean  sand  and  a  thorough 
scrubbing  of  its  surroundings. 

Diyiding  the  choicer  varieties  of  cannas 
may  now  be  profitably  accomplished.* 
Start  the  divisions  in  the  cutting  bed 
with  brisk  bottom  heat,  either  in  sand 
or  chopped  moss. 

Look  over  the  pansy  beds  whether  in 
frames  or  in  the  field.  Sometimes  water 
has  accumulated  and  become  frosen  over 
them*  a  fatal  condition  for  these  plants. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  root  greenhouse 
shrubby  plants.  The  bottom  heat  is 
steady  at  this  season,  a  requisite  for 
these  hard- wooded  plants. 

Begin  to  save  manure  for  the  hotbeds 
where  only  a  limited  supply  is  available. 
The  material  should  be  m  readiness  by 
the  first  of  February. 

The  carnations  may  now  be  rooted, 
providing  one  has  time  and  space  to 
keep  them  potted  on  until  planting  out 
time.  F.  C. 


LENOX  HORTH^JLTURAL  SOOETT  SHOW. 

Once  upon  a  time— in  the  last  century— 
I  was  a  member  of  the  above  society. 
Glad  was  I  to  find  upon  reading  your 
report  of  above  show,  m  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 16, 1904,  that  the  members  continue 
to  be  up  and  doing,  living  up  to  their 
past  reputation  as  advanced  horticul- 
turists, with  the  knack  of  progress  and 
originality  in  their  exhibitions.  I  know 
what  the  Lenox  shows  are  very  well- 
have  been  there.  When  they  undertake 
to  do  anything  they  do  it  with  a  vim  and 
show  such  enthusiasm  as  I  have  never 
seen  approached  anywhere  else.  Of  course, 
I  have  not  yet  visited  Chicago,  bat  have 


been  around  some,  and  to  say  the  Lenox 
boys  are  up-to-date  is  not  enough.  They 
are  leaders  in  the  quality  of  their  pro- 
ductions, whether  of  the  farm,  garden,  or 
hothouse.  The  finest  orchids,  rosei, 
chrysanthemums,  forced  grapes,  peaches, 
strawberries  and  ddercan  be  found  there 
any  year. 

It  is  pleasant  for  a '*has  been*'  to  see 
the  old  names  still  prominent.  Some, 
however,  are  missed.  I  never  thought 
it  possible  that  Mr.  McConachie  could 
move  from  the  base  of  Baldhead  moun- 
tain, believinff  him  a  fixture.  It  is  a 
prominent  trait  of  the  members  that  they 
never  forget  old  friends.  Besides,  they 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  have  such  as  Meredith  come 
up  to  the  mountains,  on  any  excuse, 
for  he  is  a  fair  fighter  in  any  game,  as 
well  as  an  impartial  and  conscientious 
iudge.  I  understand  that  now  he  fills  a 
large  suit  of  clothes  as  well  as  a  tender 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 
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New  Qeranium  Telegraph  In  4-inch  Pot. 


Last  winter,  away  down  in  Virginia,  I 
nearly  collapsed  on  meeting  a  negro 
jubilee  singer  wearing  the  rose  emUttm 
and  button  of  the  Lenox  Horticultural 
Society.  He  would  not  tell  me  where 
he  got  it,  and  I  would  therefore  warn  the 
members  against  selling  or  pawning  this 
button,  for  one  knows  not  into  whose 
possession  it  may  drift,  perhaps  to  the 
jeopardy  of  the  society.         Oakson. 


NOTES  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Robert  L.  Graham  delivered  his  prom- 
ised address  on  improving  the  Gardeners' 
Club  on  December  5,  and  to  a  larger 
than  the  accustomed  attendance,  some 
forty  odd  members  being  present.  He 
repudiated  having  any  panacea  for  reha- 
bilitating the  dub  in  activitv  and  useful- 
ness, but  made  some  practical  suggestions 
which  are  perhaps  applicable  to  other 
than  the  local  situation.  Among  the 
coefficients  of  effectiveness  are:  Prompt- 
ness in  opening  and  carrying  on  the 
meetings;  no  dillydallying  and  waiting 
for  tardy  members;  go  through  the  order 
in  a  business-like  way,  and  when  done 
adjourn.  If  there  is  nothing  offering,  take 
a  recess  for  conversation.  Next,  (Mvelop 
the   sodal  skle  of  the  dub,  make   the 


stranoer,  the  nevTComer  and  the  obscure 
man  feel  that  he  is  at  home,  one  of  us, 
and  that  his  presence  and  sprmpathy  are 
appredated.  Have  an  occasional  smoker, 
with  light  refreshments,  and,  at  the 
proper  season,  a  picnic,  where  the  mem- 
oers,  their  wives  and  lady  friends  may 
take  part,  new  acquaintances  be  formed 
and  old  friendships  cemented  by  pleasant 
intercourse  and  agreeable  conversation. 
Use  the  library  more  freely.  Books  are 
usdess  on  the  ihdves;  th^  are  working 
capital  when  they  drculate.  In  no  call- 
ing is  it  more  true  that  '^reading  makes 
tht  full  man."  Keep  the  dub,  its  doings, 
its  sayings,  its  objects  and  hopes,  before 
the  public,  and  especialiv  by  means  of  the 
daily  press,  which  should  be  interested  in 
its  work  and  achievements.  Have  dis- 
plavs,  preferably  competitive  ones,  at 
each  meeting  of  plants  and  flowers  in 
season,  and  revive  the  annual  exhilntion, 
always  in  the  past  attractive  to  the 
public  and  an  aoverisement  of  the  dub. 
Diminish  the  time  and  debate  given  to 
the  benefit  feature,  and  do  not  allow  it 
to  become  the  prime  object  of  the  club's 
existence.  Ratner  nurture  a  spirit  of 
progress  and  a  desire  for  enlightenment 
in  uie  processes  of  our  art.  Above  all 
else,  encourage  a  disposition  to  cooperate 
in  all  good  causes  which  advance  the 
gardening  interests  and  to  promote 
mendly  assodation  among  all  dasses 
in  the  trade.  Mr.  Graham's  address  was 
well  received. 


CONNECTICUT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Horticultural  Soaety  held  at  the 
county  building  in  Hartford,  December 
14,  tne  members  elected  the  late  Hon. 
Robert  Coit  of  New  London  as  one  of  the 
vice-presidents.  Mr.  Coit  had  filled  this 
office  for  many  years  previous  to  his 
death,  which  was  evidently  overlooked 
by  the  members  of  the  assodatiou.  The 
other  officers  dected  were  as  follows: 

President,     A.    C.     Sternberg;    vicc- 

}>resident8,  Theodore  Wirth,  of  Hart- 
ord  county;  J.  X.  Amrhym,  of  New 
Haven  county;  D.  A.  Lyman,  of  Wind- 
ham county;  Bdward  Hoyt,  of  Fairfield 
county;  T.  S.  Gold,  of  Litchfield  county; 
O.  A.  Leonard,  of  Tolland  county;  treas- 
urer, W.  W.  Hunt;  secretary,  L.  H.  Mead; 
statistician,  G.  A.  Parker;  librarian,  L. 
H.  Mead;  pomologist,  A.  C.  Sternberg; 

frofessor  of  vegetable  physiologv,  G.  A. 
*arker;  executive  committee,  A.C.  Stem- 
berg,  A.  W.  Driggs,  John  Coombs,  C.  M. 
Rodgers,  P.  W.  Davis,  J.  F.  Huss  and 
Everett  S.  Geer. 

THE  NEW  GERANIUM  TELEGRAPH. 

The  new  ^ranium  Telegraph,  illus- 
trated herewith,  originated  with  Thomas 
De  Voy&  Son,Poughkeepsie,N.  Y.,  1900, 
and  is  the  result  olcrossing  the  varieties 
Mrs.  £.  G.  Hill  and  The  Wonder.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  strong,  free  grower,  the 
leaves  dark  green  with  a  heavy  zone. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  single  and  of 
a  rich,  deep  orange  cense  color.  With 
the  originators  it  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  bedder  and  useful  alike  for  con- 
servatoxy  and  window  decoration.  It 
was  awarded  acertificate  of  merit  by  the 
Dutchess  County  Horticultural  Sodety, 
November,  1903,  and  a  similar  honor  by 
the  New  York  PlorisU'  Club,  April,  1904. 
The  new  variety  promises  to  be  a  great 
favorite. 


Htattsvillb,  Md.— The  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege has  appointed  Prof.  William  H.  Hutt 
to  the  poMtion  of  state  horticoHuriat 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SEASONABLE  NURSERY  NOTES. 

Do  Tonr  nmlching,  now  that  the  frost 
is  well  in  the  ground. 

If  yon  have  not  got  a  place  now  to 
sow  Clematit  paniculata  leed,  stratify 
it.  Sow  it  next  Jul j  and  it  will  germi- 
nate and  soon  make  fine  little  plants  to 
go  into  winter. 

Not  nntil  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground  last  sprins  did  nnrserymen  dis- 
coYer  that  severe  freezing  injured  althaea 
roots  and  not  the  tops. 

Rosa  rugosa  has  a  good  future  as  an 
ornamented  rose. 

A  few  years  ago  nurserymen  would  get 
in  aJl  the  foreign  shipments  before  the 
cold  weather,  but  how  di£ferent  now. 
There  is  scarcely  a  day  all  winter  that 
goods  do  not  arrive. 

Mersereau,  the  new  blackberry,  will 
head  the  list  of  blackberries  of  the  world 
if  it  holds  out  iU  present  gait. 


MOVING  LARGE  TREES  AT  NEWPORT. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
confronts  both  private  gardener  and 
landscape  architect  is  moving  success- 
fully the  many  large  trees  that  the  losses 
by  our  severe  storms  and  other  causes 
make  necessary  every  winter  season  at 
Newport,  R.  L  The  illustration  here- 
with presented  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
labor  and  large  monev  outlay  required 
to  iLCComphsh  the  desired  result.  The 
number  ot  large  specimens  needed  yearly 
has  pretty  much  exhausted  the  supply  of 
sizeable  trees,  either  evergreen  or  decld- 
nous,  in  this  vicinity;  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  such  that  head  gardeners  go 
many  miles  inland  and  when  found  pay 
any  reasonaUe  price  to  secure  them. 

Such  laxge  trees  are  very  hard  to  find 
with  peom  who  will  sell  them,  as  it  is 
almost  always  necessary  to  pick  them 
up  on  private  estates.  A  well  shaped, 
large  tree  costs  $100  or  more  wherever 
it  may  stand,  and  then  comes  the  expense 
of  movUig.  The  spruce  shown  in  the 
illustration  was  not  moved  over  a  mile, 
and  yet  it  must  have  cost  at  least  three 
to  four  hundred  dollars  to  complete  the 
work  at  both  ends.  At  the  present  time 
two  laige  fern-leaved  beeches  are  about 
to  be  moved  a  distance  of  three  miles  and 
good  judges  estimate  that  it  will  cost 
between  $3,000  and  $6,000  to  place 
them  properly  in  their  new  positions. 
These  trees  have  been  taken  up  with  balls 
of  earth  that  weigh  twenty  or  more  tons 
each.  A  team  of  twenty-four  large  truck 
horses  was  attached  to  oneof  theie  trees, 
but  could  not  start  it,  so  the  matter  of 
moving  them  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
house-mover,  who  will  move  them  as  he 
would  a  house;  with  rollers  and  wind- 
lass. To  add  to  the  expense  a  great 
number  of  overhead  wires  will  have  to  be 
removed  to  allow  their  passage.  These 
large  specimens  are  planted  mostly  on 
new  places  where  the  effect  of  years  of 
growth  is  wanted  the  first  season  with- 
out  regard  to  the  expense.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous undertaking  and  brings  the  greatest 
responsibility  to  whoever  is  in  charge 
of  it.  X. 


FOREST  RESERVES. 

Federal  forest  reserves  are  now  fixed 
facts,  according  to  a  recent  bulletin  of 
the  national  bureau  of  forestry.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  to  withdraw  from  settle- 
ment, as  the  government  has  done,  some 
68,000,000  acres  of  land.    But  when  the 


character  of  this  land  is  understood,  and 
the  purposes  the  reservations  will 
accomplish  are  known,  it  will  be  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  area  perman- 
ently reserved  will  serve  the  public  best 
under  forest  cover.  Its  topography  and 
soil  unfit  it  for  agriculture,  but  it  is 
admirably  suited  to  tree  growth.  Wiselv 
administered,  it  will  continuously  furnish 
an  immense  timber  output,  while  its 
influence  in  conserving  the  water  supply 
for  vast  dependent  agricultural  areas 
will  prove  of  inestimable  value. 


FALL  USE  OF  SULPHUR  SPRATS. 
"Spraying  with  sulphur  washes  is  at 
present  the  most  safe  and  efiective  method 
tor  control  of  San  Jose  scale  in  orchards," 
says  P.  H.  Hall  in  Bulletin  No.  254  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station.  "This 
treatment  is  simpler  and  more  widely 
applicable  than  fumigation,  safer  than 
spraying  with  crude  petroleum  or  kero- 
sene emulsion  and  more  certmn  than 
treatment  with  whale-oil  soap.  But  such 
spraying  is  feasible  only  wh^n  the  trees 
are  leafless  and  dormant,  since  the  caustic 
properties  of  the  compounds  formed 
would  destroy  the  foliage,  even  if  it  were 
practicable  to  cover  such  large  areas  as 
the  leaves  would  present  with  a  sprav  so 
heavy  as  lime  and  sulphur,  or  possible  to 
reach  the  clustered  scales  on  trunk  and 
branches  when  protected  by  foliage. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to  spray 
only  in  late  winter  or  early  spring,  but 
the  scale  infestation  has  become  so  gen- 
eral and  the  area  to  be  treated  so  exten- 
sive in  many  large  orchards  that  the 
infested  trees  cannot  all  be  covered  in  the 
short  spring  spraying  season  with  the 
thoroughness  requisite  for  success." 


AESCULUS  PARVIFLORA. 
iEsculus  par  vi  flora  (Syn.  Pa  via  macro- 
stachya,  Pavia  alba)  is  hardy  in  the 
latitude  of  Chicago  and  in  clumps  is  a 
very  effective  shrub.  It  often  grows  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.  For  single  plants  it 
is  ratner  straggling,  at  least  I  have  found 
it  so,  but  when  old  it  is  quite  attractive 
with  its  numerous  white  spikes.      J.J. 


TO  FIGHT  THE  BROWN-TAIL  MOTH. 
•    The  people  of  Melrose,    Mass.,  have 
formed  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Melrose  Co-operative  Tree  Protec- 


tion Association,  whose  otject  shall  be 
the  extermination  of  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths.  The  officers  are: 
President,  Hon.  George  R.  Jones;  vice- 
president.  Alderman  Charles  J.  Barton; 
secretary,  Mrs.  John  Gray;  treasurer, 
A.  H.  Hayward;  executive  committee. 
Mayor  Sidney  H.  Buttrick,  Hon.  Levi  S. 
Gould,  Dr.  C.  P.  Holden,  Judson  P.  Coit 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Stevens. 

H.  P.  S. 

ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR  AWARDS. 
General  Awards  in  Horticiiltare. 

The  following'is  a  partial  list  of  the 
awards  made  by  the  Superior  Jury,  those 
selected  being  such  as  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Gabdbmng. 
The  total  number  of  entries  made  in  hor- 
ticulture was  about  14,500,  of  which 
more  than  nine- tenths  were  in  group  107, 
which  included  the  fruits.  Owing  to 
some  conflict  between  the  exposition 
authorities  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Commission,  the  awards  have 
not  been  officially  announced: 

GRAND  PUZBS,  GROUP  105. 

Prance.— Grounds  of  French  pavilion; 
V.  Tatoux,  Lille,  rockwork  in  French 
garden;  Tissot,  Paris,  garden  and  vine- 
yard tools;  B.  Touret,  Paris,  park  and 
garden  plans. 

Great  Britain— Kew  Gardens;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  London;  grounds 
of  British  pavilion. 

Japan  —Grounds  of  Japanese  parilion. 

United  States.— Daniel  Moriarty,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  p;ranite  and  terra  cotta 
vases;  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  research  and  practical  work; 
Wm.  Galloway,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gar- 
den statuary  and  vases. 

GOLD  MEDALS,  GROUP  105. 

United  States.  —  American  Radiator 
Company,  Chicago,  steam  and  hot  water 
boilers;  J.  D.  Wallace,  Champaign,  111., 
Wallace  power  spra^^er;  £.  B.  Freeman, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.,  Niagara  gas  sprayer; 
The  Goulds*  Manufacturing  Company, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Goulds'  Spray  pumps. 
J.  B. Fellows, Boston,  Mass  .lawn sprink- 
lers; Dust  Sprayer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  spraying 
machines  and  powders;  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Planet.  Jr. 
implements;  William  Simpson,  Eddy- 
stone.  Pa.,  motor  lawn  mower  and  roller. 
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GRAMD  PRIZES,  GROUP  108. 

France.— Geoi^ge  Boucher,  Paris,  tree 
and  dwarf  roaemishetand  shmbi;  Crooz 
&  Sons,  Chatenay,  ornamental  trees  and 
■hmbt;  Lereqne  &  Sons,  lyry,  hybrid 
and  tea  rosea 

Great  Britain.— William  Cntbush  & 
Son,  London,  clipped  trees  and  English 
ivies;  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  flowering 
tralbs  and  annnals* 

United  States.— Hnntsrille  Wholesale 
Nurseries,  HnntsTille,  Ala.,  hardy  roses; 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  cannas 
and  bedding  plants;  Michel  Plant  and 
Bulb  Company,  St.  Louii,  Mo.,  gerani- 
ums and  flowering  and  foliage  wdding 
plants;  H.  J.  Webs'  &  Sons,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs;  Arthur  Co  wee,  Berlin, 
N.  Y.,  gladiolus  plants  and  flowers;  Con- 
ard  &  Jones  Company,  West  GroTC,  Pa., 
cannas;  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  aquatics. 

GOU>  MBDAL8,  GROUP  108. 

Great  Britain.— H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  dahlias  and  herbaceous  plants; 
Tames  Carter  &  Company,  London, 
bulbs  and  flowering  annuals;  John 
Forbes,  Hawick,  Gotland,  annuals; 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  bulbous 
plants  and  annusJs;  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  tuberous  begonias. 

Holland.— C.  Keur  &  Son,  Hillegom, 
tulips,  hyacinths  and  crocuses. 

Japaii.-Ben|iro  Yamawaki,  Osaka,  Jap- 
anese peonies  and  fern  balls. 

United  States.  —  Chicago  Carnation 
Company,  Joliet,  111.,  carnations;  P.  S. 
Peterson  &  Son,  Chicago,  shrubs  and 
trees;  Swain,  Nelson  &  Company, 
Chicago,  trees  and  shrubbery;  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Canna 
Express;  Heikes-BUoxi  Nurseries,  BUoxi, 
Ala.,  roses;  St.  Louis  Seed  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  hyacinths  and  tulips  and 
floral  clock;  William  Schray  &  Sons,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Canna  Superior;  Tames  B. 
Wild  &  Brothers,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  erer- 
greens  and  shade  trees;  James  Young,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  geraniums;  E.  H.  Barbour, 
lancoln.  Neb.,  cannas;  Charlton  Nursery 
Compfuiy,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  peonies; 
i^wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
shrubbery  and  herbaceous  plants;  Samuel 
G.  Harris,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  roses;  Wil- 
liam  P.  Kasting,  Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  Canna 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Kasting;  H.  E.  Newberry, 
Magnolia,  N.  C,  cannas  and  caladiums; 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Mgonias  and  roses;  Thos. 
Meehan,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
shrubbery;  The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Com- 
pany, MorrisTille.  Pa.,  erergreens;  Aug. 
Obomerer,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Canna 
West  Virginia. 

SILrYBR  MBDAL8,  GROUP  108. 

United  States.- Alabama  Nursery  Com- 
pany, HuntSTille.  Ala.,  althceas  and  syr- 
mgas;  P.  S.  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  111., 
slfubbery;  Mrs.  O.  B.  StcTens,  Shenan- 
doah, la.,  gladioli  and  dahlias:  W.  W. 
Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  cannas;  R.  &  J. 
*"       ihar  &  CompiWT,  Boston,  Mass., 

E>li  and  roses;  Wm.  C.  Young,  St. 
,  Mo.,  petunias;  J.  P.  Rosenfield, 
West  Point,  Neb.,  peonies;  Jackson  & 
Perkins,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  roses;  J.  Roscoe 
Puller,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  cannas;  C.  W. 
Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  peonies;  J.  M.Thor- 
bum  &  Compaujy.  N.  Y.,  hyacinths  and 
crocuses;  Geo.  Ricnardson,  Warren,  Ohio, 
water  lilies;  Peter  Brown,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  pansies;  Henry  Eichholz,  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.,  hardy  pmox. 

BROMZB  M8DAL8,  GROUP  108. 

United  States.— O.  P.  Brand  &  Son, 
Faribault,  Minn.,  seedling  peonies;  Jessie 
R.  Prior,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  pansies; 
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Johnson-Musser  Seed  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Cai.,  dahlias  and  csilla  Hlies;  C. 
D.  Young,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  roses;  Carlisle 
Nursery  Company.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Carna- 
tion Pennsylyania;  DaTis  Brothers, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Carnation  Crisis. 

GRAKD  PRIZB  GROUP  109. 

Mexico.— Mexican  Commission,  City 
of  Mexico,  tropical  plants. 

GOLD  MBDAL8,  GROUP  109. 

Mexico.— Agustin  Acosta,  Tacubuya, 
rockery;  T^rain  Botanico,  Tacubuya, 
tuberous  begonias;  Quinta  Lsdia,  Cuer- 
nayaca,  calafiiums;  PrimitiTe  Maurique, 
City  of  Mexico,  tillandsias  and  orchids; 
Ignado  McDowell,  Tacubuva,  agaves; 
J.  Alberto  McDowell,  Tacubuya,  cactL 

United  States.— Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  trees  and  shrubs;  Geo.  C. 
Roeding,  Fresno,  Ccd.,  trees  and  shrubs; 
Stockton  State  Hospital.  Stockton,  CaL, 
shrubs  and  plants;  Vaughan'sSeed  Store, 
Chicago,  tuberous  begonias;  New  Orleans 
Horticultural  Society,  New  Orleans,  La , 
ornamental  plants;  D.  Newsham,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  pcdms  and  ferns;  Michel 
Plant  &  Bulb  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
foliage  plants  and  palms;  C.  Young  & 
Sons,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  palms  and  fohage 
plants;  Wm.  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Adiantum  Croweanum;  F.  R.  Pierson 
Company,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Nephrole- 


pis  Tarrytown,  (N.  Piersoni  elegantis- 
sima);  John  Scott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Nephrolepis  Scottii;  Siebrecht  &  Son, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  palms  and  foliage 
plants. 

aiLYBR  MEDALS,  GROVP  109. 

United  States.— Alameda  County  Com- 
mission, Oakland,  Cai.,  Phoenix  Canari- 
ensis;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles, 
CaL,  palms  and  agates;  H.  D.  McWil- 
liams.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  palms  and  foli- 
age plants;  H.  N.  Rust,  Los  Angeles.  Cai., 
Cocos  Australis;  R.  M.Tegue,San  Dimas, 
Cal.,  orange  trees;  Abele  Bros.,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  palms;  Audubon  Park 
Association,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Pandanus 
Veitchii;  Mrs.  N.  Bryant,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  palms;  C.  Ebele,  New  Orleans,  La , 
palms  and  ferns;  J.  Karcher,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  palms;  Mrs.  A.  Kouns,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Boston  ferns;  Steckler  Seed  Com- 
pany, New  Orleans,  La.,  decorative 
plants;  B.  Vcddejo,  New  Orleans,  La., 
palms;  U.  J.  Viigin,  New  Orleans,  La., 
palms. 

BRONZE  MBDAL3,  GROUP  109. 

United  States.— Cox  Seed  Company, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Araucaria  imbri- 
cats;  Mrs.  B.  C.  Lowe,  Long  Beach, 
CaL,  palms  and  bamboo;  Adolph  Scharrf, 
So.  Pasadena,  Cal.,  bamboo  and  foliage 
plants;  Santa  Barbara  County  Commis- 
sion, CaL,  plants  and  sub-tropical  trees; 
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L  Bblen,  New  Orleans,  La.,  palms;  H. 
Rhem,  New  Orleaat,  La.,  palmt  and 
htn9\  J.  St.  Mard,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Pandanns  Veitchii. 

GRAMD  PSIZB,  GROUP  110. 

Prance.— Denaiffe,  Cariffnan,  Ardennes, 
flower  and  Tegetable  seeds. 

GOU>  MEDAL,  GROUP  110. 

United  States.— W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Companj,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lawn  grass 
seed. 

SXLTBR  MBDAL8,  GROUP  110. 

Japan.  —  Watase  Torajiro,  Tokio, 
flower  and  Tegetable  seeds. 

United  States.— Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
Chicago,  lawn  grass  seed;  St  LonisSeed 
CompanT,  St.  Lonis.  Mo.,  lawn  grass 
seed]  Schisler-Comeli  &  Company,  St. 
Lonis,  Mo.,  lawn  grass  seed;  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lawn  grass 
seed;  Henry  P.  Michell  &  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia.  Pa.,  lawn  grass  seed. 

BROMZB  liBDALS,  GROUP  110. 

United  States.— S  techier  Seed  Company, 
Limited,  New  Orleans,  La.,  flower  seeds. 

GRAND  PRIZB,  GROUP  111. 

Prance.— Nomblot-Bmnean,  Boarg  la 
Reine,  fmit  trees  and  shrubs. 

United  States.— RiTerside  County,  Cal., 
model  of  orange  grove. 

G0U>  MBDAL8,  GROUP  111. 

Prance.— J.  H.  Leconte,  Aine,  Paris, 
fruit  trees;  Pinguet-Guindon,  Tours, 
trees  and  vines. 

United  States.— State  of  Louisiana, 
sub-tropical  fruit  trees. 

8ILYBR  MBDAL8,  GROUP  111. 

United  States.— A.  Commander,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  orange  trees;  Qninette 
Brothers,  New  Orleans,  La.,  sub- tropical 
fruit  trees;  A.  Wicher,  Gretna,  La ,  orange 
and  pomegranate  trees;  State  Bxperi* 
ment  Station,  La ,  sub  tropical  ecnomic 
plants;  H.  G.  Harrison  Sons'  Nurseries, 
Berlin,  Md.,  nurseiy  trees;  Huntsv^e 
Wholesale  Nurseries,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
nursery  trees  and  plants. 

SUPPLBIi£IfTARY  AWARDS. 

INCLUDING  THOSB  MADBATFLOWBR  SHOW. 
GRAND  PRIZB,  GROUP  108. 

Massachusetts.— H.  P.  Burt,  Taunton, 
dahlias. 

GOLD  MBDALS,  GROUP  108. 

State  of  California,  ornamental  trees. 

Illinois.-Bassc  tt  &  Washburn,  Chicago, 
chrysanthemums,  roses  and  carnations; 
H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockiord,  chrysanthe- 
mums; Chicago  Carnation  Company, 
Joiiet,  chrysanthemums  and  carnations; 
Poehlmann  Brothers  Company,  Morton 
Grove,  carnations  and  roses. 

Indiana— The  B.  G.  Hill  Company, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  chrysanthemums  and 
roses;  W.  J.  &  M.  S.  Vescy,  Port  Wayne, 
carnations,  roses  and  chrysanthemums. 

Michigan.— John  Breitmeyer's  Sons, 
Detroit,  roses,  carnations  and  chrysan- 
themums; Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian, 
chxysanthemums. 

Missouri.— St.  Louis  Seed  Company, 
St  Lonis,  tulips  and  hyacinths. 

SXLYBR  MBDALS,  GROUP  108. 

Illinois.— H.  N.  Bruns,  Chicago,  lily  of 
the  vallej;  Albert  Puchs,  Chicago,  Cycas 
reyoluta:  Peter  Reinberg,  Chicago,  roses; 

}.  D.   Thompson  Carnation  Company, 
oliet,  carnations;  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
Chicago,  gladioli  and  dahlias. 

Indiana.— Bertermann  Brothers  Com- 
panv,  Indianapolis,  cyclamens. 

Massachusetts.- J.  K.  Alexander,  Bast 
BridgewateTi  dahlias, 
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Mkhigan.-S.  S.  BaOey,  Bast  Paris, 
gladioli  and  asters. 

Missouri.— Wm.  L  Rock,  Kansas  City, 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  carnations  and 
table  decorations;  Prcd  C.  Weber,  St. 
Louis,  chrysanthemums  and  bridal  bon- 
net; Jas.  B.  Wild  &  Brother.  Sarcoxie, 
iahlias;  C.  Young  &  Sons,  St.  Lonis, 
roses  and  dahlias. 

North  Carolina.— H.  B.  Newbury,  Mag- 
nolia, tuberoses. 

BRONZB  MBDALS,  GROUP  108. 

Illinois.  —  The  Benthey-Coatsworth 
Company,  Chicago,  roses;  Wietor  Broth- 
ers, Chicago,  chrysanthemums  and  car- 
nations. 

Indiana —B.  T.  Grave,  B.  K.  and  B. 
Ploral  Company,  Richmond,  chrysanthe- 
mums and  carnations;  P.  Dorner  &  Sons, 
La  Pavette,  carnations;  Gunnar  Teil- 
mann,  Marion,  chrvsanthemums;  Peter 
Weiland,  Newcastle,  carnations  and 
roses. 

Michigan.— Bli  Cross,  Grand  Rapids, 
violets. 

Minnesota.— Clarence  Wedge,  Albert 
Lea,  peonies. 

New  Jersey.— Lager  &  Hnrrell,  Sum- 
mit, orchids. 

New  York.— Gattman  &  Weber,  New 
York,  carnations. 

Texaa— J.  R.  Johnson,  Dallas,  ever- 
greens; Otto  Locke,  New  Brownsfels, 
pampas  plumes;  C.C.May  hew,  Sherman, 
eveigreens;  T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  ever- 
greens, P.  T.  Ramsay,  Austin,  tuberoses. 

GRAND  PRIZB,  GROUP  109. 

*  Illinois.— Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chi- 
cago, chrysanthemums,  ferns  and  orna- 
mental peppers. 

GOLD  MBDALS,  GROUP  109. 

Japan.— Japanese  Commission,  chrys- 
anthemum plants. 

Wisconsin.  —  H.  G.  Selfridge,  Lake 
Geneva,  orchids. 

8ILVBR  MBDALS,  GROUP  109. 

Japan.— Kondo  Yokaro,  Tokio,  fern 
balls. 

Illinois.-H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford, 
chiysanthemum  plants. 

Missouri.- A.  G.  Grciner,  St.  Louis, 
cacti  and  euphorbias;  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens,  St.  Louis,  chrysanthemum 
plants  and  palms. 

Ohio.— J.  A.  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  bego- 
nias and  pandanns. 

BROKZB  MBDALS,  GROUP  109. 

Louisiana.- B.  Zbinden,  New  Orleans, 
palms. 

Missouri  —William  Schray  &  Son,  St. 
Louis,  palms  and  decorative  plants. 


IfEW  YORK  AT  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Charles  H.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
state  superintendent  oi  horticulture  and 
floriculture  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition, 
said  concerning  his  state's  success  at  St. 
Louis: 

"We  were  successful.  We  finished  in 
second  place,  so  far  as  the  total  number 
of  prizes  is  concerned,  but  it  was  expected. 
Missouri  beat  us  out.  We  couldn't  ship 
Enough  fruit  to  St.  Louis  to  make  a 
good  showing  in  all  classes,  and  the  west- 
erners had  it  all  their  own  way.  Thej  did 
not  ffet  more  grand  prizes  than  New  York. 

"New  York  drew  a  grand  prize  for 
installation  and  another  for  its  general 
fruit  collection.  We  were  beaten  on  the 
little  things. 

"Eiffhteen  gold  medals  have  been 
awarded  New  York  state  so  far,  and 
it  is  possible  that  we  may  be  given 
moi«.     01  those,  two    were  given  to 


BUwanger  &  Barn^.  One  went  to  the 
Charlton  Nursery  C5ompany  and  another 
to  C.  M.  Hooker  &  Sons.  These  four 
were  the  only  gold  medals  awarded  the 
state  that  went  to  Rochester  concerns. 
New  York  received  146  silver  medals. 
James  Vick's  Sons  received  one  and  D.  K. 
Bell,  of  Brighton,  another  of  that  num- 
ber. The  bronze  medals  given  us  were 
132  in  number." 


PASADENA'S  TOURNAMENT  OF  ROSES. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  January  2.— Under 
the  most  auspicious  weather  conditions 
imaginable  and  in  the  presence  of  60,000 
people,  Pasadena  to-day  held  her  seven- 
teenth annual  New  Year's  feast  of  flowers, 
the  celebrated  tournament  of  roses.  Per- 
haps never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
novel  midwinter  carnival  has  such  a 
magnificent  display  of  floral  decorations 
been  seen  as  that  afforded  to-day. 

Pasadena  was  splendidly  arrayed  for 
the  occasion,  the  scheme  of  floral  decora- 
tions being  carried  out  throughout  the 
entire  city.  A  series  of  beantinil  canopy 
and  triumphal  arches  embellished  tne 
prindpai  business  thoroughfares,  through 
which  the  parade  wended  between  long 
lines  of  thousands  of  spectators. 


LONDON  LETTER. 


The  summer  and  autumn  have  been 
mote  favorable  as  regards  the  weather 
than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years 
past.  Good  crops  were  generally  obtained 
under  the  best  of  conditions.  The  exces- 
sive httat  in  July  somewhat  interfered 
with  some  of  the  crops  of  peas,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  yield,  although  there  is  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  quality.  The 
Scotch  seed  potatoes,  for  which  there 
is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  were  narvested  under 
propitious  conditions. 
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MEW  HUBDY  kWkUl 

Nicotiana  Sanderae 

WITH 

LARGE  BRIGHT  CARMIliE  FLOWERS 

Gold  Medal,  London,  1903.       PkL,  25  cents. 

AOBVTS  FOB  THE  UHITBD  STATSB 

Vaughan^s  Seed  Sfore^ 

CHICAGO:  84  Rindolph  SL  NEW  YORK:  14  Bsralsy  SL 
GiMnh*!  sad  NuTMriM,  Weatorn  Spriags,  111. 
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The  mat  potato  "boom"  is  fubtiding. 
This  time  last  year  Piodlaj's  Eldorado* 
were  being  sold  at  £  160  a  ponod— three 
times  their  weight  in  gold!  Now  thej 
have  dropped  to  £  L  a  pound.  The  sensa- 
tional prices  have  caused  increased  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  raising  of  new 
yarietles.  At  the  recent  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  there  were  no  lesp  than 
160  new  yarieties,  although  it  is  stated 
that  some  of  these  were  synonymons. 
Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  National 
Potato  Society  to  arrange  for  anthori- 
tatiye  trials  for  these  new  sorts.  This  is 
yery  necessary,  for  with  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  many  new  kinds— each  des- 
cribed as  the  best  tuber  raised— the  ordi- 
nary buyer  is  indescribably  perplexed. 

EUROPEAN  flORTICULTURE. 

(FROM  THB  eSBXAM  TB4DS  PAPBBS  ) 

CroLAMCx  "BoKOKO.**— It  it  believed  that  this 
new  Alpine  violet,  which  orislnated  with  the  Ann 
of  Welselt  9l  Company,  at  Erfurt,  is  destined  to 
be  the  fore-runner  of  an  entirely  new  and  distinct 
race  in  the  genus  cyclamen.  In  habit  of  erowth, 
formation,  shape  and  texture  of  foliaffe  and  bloom 
it  differs  so  sreatly  from  the  well  known  types 
that  it  is  hardly  recognized  as  anything  belonKinsr 
to  the  species.  In  lU  growth  it  is  a  sturdy,  robust 
plant;  its  flowers  are  of  an  unusual  size  with 
fluted,  wavy  and  fringed  petalage.  produced  in  a 

Seat  range  of  colors  all  through  the  winter.  The 
rge.  bold  leaves  are  finely  marlced.  Altogether 
it  is  a  pot  plant  of  great  merit,  more  elTective,  it 
is  claimed,  than  an  aralea. 

A  Famods  Grapb-Vimb.— That  old  and  highly 
cherished  grape  vine  at  Hampton  C  urt,  Kngiand, 
Is  still  vigorous  and  as  productive  as  a  voungster. 
It  is  of  tbe  Black  Hamburg  variety  and  130  years 
old.  It  has  been  known  to  produce  as  many  as 
3.S0O  bunches  in  one  season.  The  past  year  only 
about  400  bunches  were  allowed  to  mature,  over 
1,000  bunches  having  been  thinned  out.  This 
resulted  in  the  fruit  being  of  better  quality  and 
color,  while  the  bunches  were  larger  than  usuaI. 
All  tbe  bunches  are  over  one  pound  in  weight  and 
many  nearly  two  pounds.  The  best  of  the  fruit  is 
selected  for  the  king's  table. 


Odorless  CABKATioHB.~It  is  a  common  com- 
plaint, and  often  expressed  by  growers  and  public 
alike,  all  over  England  and  continental  Europe, 
that  the  delicious  perfume,  so  characteristic  In 
tbe  carnation,  is  a  quality  now  more  or  less  absent 
in  the  present  day  race  of  this  prime  favorite  of 
the  people.  The  loss  of  this  principal  charm, 
driven  out  by  high  cnlture  and  cross-ferttlicatlon, 
aiming  only  at  length  of  stem  and  size  of  bloom, 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  consideration  to 
the  growers  of  our  new  varieties.  But  the  public 
dee^y  deplores  it  and  can  not  understand  why 
this  should  be  so.  **It  seems  to  me,*'  says  a 
writer  in  an  English  journal,  "the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  In  striving  for  large  blooms  and 
varletv  in  colors,  the  raiserf  have  apparently  over- 
looked the  special  charm  of  the  carnation,  i.  e., 
the  perfume,  which  is  absent  in  nearly  all  the 
new  varieties."    Seems  like  home,  doesn't  it? 

Gbattuio  Babt  Bamblbb.— p.  Lambert,  Ger- 
many's famous  rosarian,  suggests  in  a  note  to 
Rosen- Zeitung  the  practicability  of  working  the 
Baby  Rambler  (Mme.  Norbert  Lavavasseur)  on  to 
the  original  Crimson  Rambler  rose.  He  believes 
that  any  attempt  in  this  direction  In  tbe  way  of 
grafting  or  budding  would  be  followed  by  certain 
success.  Mo4t  climbing  roses  of  the  raultiflora 
class,  he  thinks,  could  thus  be  made  to  flower  con- 
tinually or  at  least  repeatedly  during  a  season. 

HiOH-PBicBD  PLAMTfl.— At  an  auction  held  in 
London  reoentlv  exorbitant  figures  were  realized 
for  some  orchids,  mostly  varieties  of  Odontoglos- 
snm  Alexandre,  coming  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
Norman  Cookson,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  Plants 
brought  from  11.000  to  93  000  each,  and  in  the 
course  of  somewhat  less  than  two  hours  seventy- 
eight  specimens  were  s  Id  for  f  8,000. 

Novelty  In  Potato  Cclturb.— After  several 
thorough  and  systematic  experiments  in  the  dry 
gardens  at  Rastatt,  Germany,  it  was  found  that 
po  atoes  grown  from  cuttings,  probably  in  the 
same  manner  dahlias  are  propagated,  produce  a 
greater  and  more  uniformly  sized  crop  than  U 
obtained  by  planting  the  tubers,  as  Is  the  common 
method 

Dbacgka  Victobia  —This  new,  bold  and  yet 
graceful  dracena  is  far  superior  In  breadth,  shaiw 
aud  coloration  of  foliage  to  all  other  varieties, 
including  D.  terminalis  and  D  Llndenl  'Ihe 
recurving  leaves  with  wavy  margins  are  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow  with  a  broad  central  band 
of  deep  green  adorned  with  narrow  streaks,  vary- 
ing in  color  from  grayish  to  creamy  white  A 
plant  of  D.  Victoria  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  gold  medal  group  of  new  and  lare  plants 
arranged  by  James  veltch  9l  Sons  at  the  recent 
Shrewsbury  show.    This  specimen  was  about  four 


feet  high  and  most  beautifully  colored.  There 
were  also  smaller  plants  of  this  fine  new  variety 
inolnded  in  the  first  and  second  prize  groups  of 
new  and  rare  plants,  staged  bj  William  Bull  & 
Sons. 

Tox  Thumb  Dahlias.— There  is  still  a  demand 
for  these  dwarf  bedding  s  rts  of  dahlias,  probably 
owing  to  their  compact  habit  and  continuity  of 
flowering,  qualities  possessed  but  by  a  limited 
number  of  our  present  dav  bedding  plants.  As  an 
edging  to  large  and  boldiy  grouped  borders  these 
little  dahlias  are  unequaled  and  are  therefore 
highly  valued  by  the  plantsmau  They  are  about 
a  foot  high  and  the  colors  are  pleasing. 

Dahlia  Centbitnial  in  Gbbxant  —Dahlias 
were  introduced  into  Germany  from  Mexico  by 
Alex.  V.d^umboldt  in  1804,  just  100  years  ago. 

Good  outdoob  Azalbas  —Of  the  so-called 
Ghent  azaleas,  obt«ined  by  crossing  Azalea 
mollis  with  A.  Pontica,  the  best  two  for  culture 
in  the  open  In  Germany  are  said  to  be  Souvenir 
van  der  Bom  and  Antony  Koster,  both  of  them 
good  growers  and  without  doubt  producing  the 
largest  and  most  numerous  flowers  of  any  variety 
in  this  group. 

Gladioli  Amobo  Pbovibb— if  glaf'ioll  are 
planted  in  beds  of  peonies  after  ihe  latter  have 
done  flowering  they  would  produce  throughout 
August  and  September  a  capital  eflTect  aud  make 
an  otherwise  dull  part  of  the  garden  quite  bright, 
as  also  provide  flowers  for  cuttlug. 

Farming  mbthods.— Modern  farming 
methods  Tarj  so  much  nnd  change  so 
freqncntlj  from  those  of  even  a  (ew  years 
since  that  an  up  to-date  Farmers*  c5jclo- 
pedia  of  Agriculture  such  as  has  been 
issued  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company 
must  be  invaluable  to  every  thonshtful 
tiller  of  the  soil.  The  publication  of  this 
work  of  600  pages  is  yery  opportune, 
and  the  compactness  of  the  book  and  the 
wide  scope  covered  should  ratisfj  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  dt  versified  farm- 
ing, whether  he  lives  in  the  east,  west, 
north  or  south. 

A.„^.-  ^"^A  AAA  ^uare  Feet  of  Broken  Qlais 

V  T  Wl  MFVyVW  Fiorittt*  Hill  AMOOiStlM.  Por 
partloolan  address 

JOHN  Q.  ESLER.  SM'y.  taddto  Hlvvr.  N.  J. 


Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  1^00  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  %\. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modern  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

» 

W«  can  supply  any  of  tha  ffoUowliig  books*  postpaid*  at  tho  pricos  given: 


G1N8BN6  (Kaint).— At  the  present  time 
when  so  much  ii^terest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  Yolnme, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
^A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istieated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  yolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giyen  here  yery  folly  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  hingua 
diacaseacommonta  these  plants.  50 cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexaiucr).^A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  col tiyation,  har- 
vesting and  prescryiag  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  it^  maialy  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kiads  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
GO  cents. 

Lakdscapb Gardening  (Wangh). — This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
cKceptionaUy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  ownerfi  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  \^ith  a  yiew  to 
informlnfif  the  reader  ra titer  than  deco- 
rating the  book,     50  cents. 

LANDSCAPE  Gardbktkg  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepaatfewyearse om pel s  t hie  wideawake 
fionst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  matij  suggestions  oi 
this  book  will  be  found  hupful  eyery 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.     $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Mo  net  Growino  Vio- 
LBTS  (SaJdord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  haa  made  a  success  of  the 
bufiness.  Ko  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.     25  cents. 

Thb  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
nf  ftorists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 

f my  tag  addition  to  their  business.  The 
)eat  advic€  is  j^iven  in  every  department 
ijf  the  suhiectp  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  auuarium,  in  this 
vnh)tne  oi  160  pages,  hi^ndsomely  illus- 
trated.   S2.00 

The  Amkrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
in  oat  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CfiKVSAXTHEMLTM  Mam  Ai*  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who ba5 given  his  undiyided 
atten  tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efi«:tiye 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  (9S0W  Cut  Plowbbs  (Htmt) 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
suooeMral  practical  florist.  Slustratedy 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUte  CONtTKUCnON  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  bidld, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbsoub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Oyer  800  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  TeUs  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^MusHSOOMs:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
V  Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tlw  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  musluroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son)  .—Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  yegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
firom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisQii,  and  where  eyery 
variety  of  rose  eyer  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bioglb  Bbrby  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  cultttre  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  ctirrants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illttstrations 
of  25  yarieties  of  strawberries,  8  raap- 
berries,  5  currants,  and  5  Kooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  oyer  the  cotmtry.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propafi^ate  all  maimer 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  eyery  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  eyery  mampulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  yoice 
of  practicSd  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hying.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Oyer  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
(bmt  manures  for  the  mfferent  crops  and 
Uk  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  actiye,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  en<nrclopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultiyated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  wdl  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  yolumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (Bllwanser).— A 
delightful  book  portrayixig  the  beauties 
anopleasuresof  p^urdeningin  the  most  fas- 
cinating style;  it  is  eminentiy  practical, 
and  uMfhl,  too,  for  the  author  loyes, 
knows  and  stows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  obsenration 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Fariong  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornaicbntal  Gardbning  TLong).  $200. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  reyised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.      $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FLOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbaybs  (McDoncdd).  A  yery  in- 
teresting subiect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifiil,  more  es- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splcodidl  j 
Ulustrated  fix>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnglish  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdooi 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  teP.ft 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eyery  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  eyer  liyed.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbrding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  yariation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  yarieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  yei;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75cei]ts. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (Ellacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  of 
Uniyersity  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  J'ropit  (Parry).- A  treatise 
on  the  i)ropagation  and  cultiyation  oi 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vdtchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>n2fers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  EuldUa  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.%i*ai«M«Maiai 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  \. 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W,  Q.  JOHNSON    v 
Fornerly  State  Eotomologist  of  Maryland 

A  Practical  Troatlsc  and  timelr  work  on  cheap 
and  eiteciive  mejuitf  uf  ae»troylDg  insect  pests  and 
oiber  veruilu  lu  varlotu  places.  This  work  Ib  the 
oaicome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  books  published  tals  season  and 
to  much  needed  at  this  Uiue.  It  will  be  of  particular 
luterest  to 

FRUIT  GROIV^RS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
ovluK  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  noiurloua 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  1m  the  only 

Ersctlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
ourserynien  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  f tunigatlng  young  orchard  treen  is 
ontUned  In  this  work.  The  nieJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  com  Id- 
<>rrd  I  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI.ORISTS 
have  found  that  voKerables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
fci own  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
iras  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedare  are  fully  de>crlbed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIXERS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI<ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insecta  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
ulphlde  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tsinlnggraln  In  storc^ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered, ^o  this  trade  tue  work  Is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
v»lne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
biclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

•  FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
baveherefullydescrlbed  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
RDphers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
ui  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  luclosure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  flnil  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  Is  complete  In  every  respe.H  and  is  the  onl> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  In  a 
nopniar  non-tectanlcal  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
oanddomely  bound,  corerlng  280  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, 5L00. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

nenoD  BttlMlns  CHICAGO,  IIXINOIS 

In  Renewing  Yonr  Sabacriptions  Send 
iu  Natnes  and  Address  of  Friends  Inter- 
ested In  Horticnlture  or  Ploricttltnre. 


i  Ji    i  Princeps 

I  JfK^  U          THE  $1000.00 

uMfBgrnm/l          GLADIOLUS... 

^B^Vf  HH^^^Tin  rj^l            (MTe  pa'd  this  amount  for  tha  entiro 

^^^^Smjmi^m.^^^mmmmm                     ^^'^'^  ^' 

^Jm^^K^     ^KStMf^         The  larg:est,  best  shaped,  most 

^l9lliS3B.-.^^^^K^           brilliant  Gladiolus  in  existence. 

1^Kj^S^^V^|^^^^^^^^4  It  is  also  the  most  {[raceful  of 
^llggJI  W.  -^fS^^m  ^W  all    The  flowers  of  this  sold 

m  M^a^Z^^^^B^^^     readily  in  the  Chicago  wholesale 

^^KtB^^^mm^li^B     market  at  50  and  60  cents  a 

^^^^^X^HL^SlS^B^     dozen,  when  other  sorts  could 

\  ^^^H^B^BI^H^^^K      not  be  given  away. 

^^^■pO^^^^^^^jKan         Write  for  prices  and  particu- 

^^^mnV^H^^^^P^^^  lars,  or  see  our  next  spring's 

^^^^^^■^  J^^^^^^^hH^P  catalogues. 

wMnM^S^^^       WE  CONTROL 

nV^M  '  1  iw       IhI 

Viughan'sSesdStore, 

NEW  YORK.         CHICAGO. 

Hi   l^flimtt/ir      w  H^fl 

Mlarelaytt.    MMRMda^St 

Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 

PLBA5B  MBNTIO 

N  QAROENINQ  WHEN  WRITING. 
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^^t^  Baby  Rambler 

7lM  Fv«rbtoomliM  DWMF  Crimson  Raiiibtor. 
IN  BLOOM  ALL  1HE 1IME.  The  belt  red  pot  or 
beddtDg  rose  in  the  world.  Bame  oolor  as  the 
oltmbtDK  Crimson  Bam  bier  with  clusters  of 
from  20  to  40  open  flowers  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  e?ery  day  from  May  nntil  November 
If  planted  oat  and  In  pots  all  the  year  around. 

We  can  supply  2Vi-tnob  pot  plants  or  fleld- 
grown  stock,  See  our  next  spring's  catalogues 
or  write  for  particulars.    We  Iwve  an  ImmMist 


Vaughan^s  Seed  Store« 

OHIOAQOI  NEMf  YORKI 

84-80  Randoiph  St  14  Barolay  St. 

Qreenhousts  and  Nursarics:  Western  Sprlngt,  III. 


dRCHIDS 


We  are  beadouarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
n.  8.  Write  for  our 
iUuitrated  catalogue. 

irehid  Growers  and  ImpoHers.  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


NOW  OOMPUETC  IN 
FOUR  VOLUIvrft. 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticulture 


Comprising  suEgestlons  for  cultiTatlon 
of  borticultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers. 


and    

United  States  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 


ornamental    plants    sold   in   the' 
Can 


By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Pto/essar  0/ Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University^ 

Assisted  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Editor, 

and  Ruiny  eipert  Oultivatofs  and  Botanists. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMES, 

Clotbp  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  2800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


l»MMiii»Mil»>»MWM8 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Mofloa  BulldiSQ,  CIHcafti 


i#>>>>«»«>«<«» 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  I, 
'05,  and  availed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  ^^^J^j^^J^jf^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
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lOOB 


Garden  Book 

!■  rt?|»li>l^  M'llh  111  form fc- 
tloTi  lor  tlt>wer  AFiU  TfSt'- 

ilft^ig  uf  iliu#irii,rii:jna 
null  #ix  tii!l-rJ'S|!*'  ct'l- 
un^l  plHtua  pal nl^d  from 

!Mii»t*rh  i^dtiilog^iip  m|]1  li** 
s*Tjr  ¥^V.¥.  (i>  all  mt^i 

wrmik^    l^t^'jiw^   ijit'liLiun 
thJA  mH^'n/h>^^ 

^H  en  fy  A  -  0  nee  r.  7  R  C  hestn  ut  St..  Phi  I  a  ^  P^J 


SEED": 


For  ^^Bpmsw  ^* 

pearly  ^^^Mmx^Jf^    ''*^Ln 
I  SO  y«M»     ^^^^^     wppj"*  1 
r*nn«n  •nd  Gurdenen  ^th 


CRECORY'S 

**         SEEDS 

** Tout  (mtfaoBiw  etintAltiMnt>rfi  u» 

fultiif«miiaitianil*n  I  tave  f  qomI  / 

\  111  h»H  ft  (iojen  ollwra/^wrllei  / 

.  fr  caitoinef  *    Calaloiine/r'ff. 

J,  j.E.  OIi»t*jnttf  A***^^'. 


and  ffarim.  Beat  for  veoettblea.  fruHs 
and  field  eroaa.  Healthieat.  Northern 
Settlement,  $6  to  $16  per  acre,  eaty 
torma.  cheap  excurtlona.  Write  at  once 
tor  partleokrt  to  D.  M.  PREDCfriKSEN. 
Room  810,  Teutonic  Building,  CHICA60. 
Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


ALABAMA  LAND 


^  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL  "^ 


NEW  BOOK  BY  KLMKR  D.  SMITH. 


Tm  RC&j%Li>iir< 


CONTENTS. 

iKTBODUOnOK.  ' 

Chaftbb  I.— Hibtobt. 

Ohaftsb  II.— Stock  Plaxts.— Ea^  Propagation.— Gold   Fnunea.— Field-grown.— Imported 

LTIOK.— Cut 

— fefhadins.- 

PotUng  Cnttiogs. 


Stoolc— Novelties  and  Scarce  Vartetlea. 
Chaptbb  lit.— PBOPAe*.TiOK.— Cutting  Bench.— Selection  of  Cuttings.- Making  Cuttings.— Air 
and  Temperature.— bhading.— Watering.— Saucer  System.- English  Method.— Divisions.— 


Ohaptib  IV.— SpacixBN  Plaiit8.—So11.— Repotting  —Stopping.— DraiuAgc-Final  Potting.— 
Watering.— Staking.— Disbudding— Feeding. 

Chaptbb  v.— MisonLLAmoua  Plamtb.— Standards.— For  Market— Single— Stemmed.—Mlnia- 
ture.— For  Cut  Flowers.— Grafted  —In  Open  Border. —Hardy  Chr>aanthemum8. 

Chafteb  VI.— Paokino  Plahtb.— For  Express.- For  Mall.— For  Export. 

Ohaptib  VII.— BxHUnnoH  Blooms.— Planting.— Firming.— Tielng.— Watering  —Spraying.— 
Airirg  —Shading.— Soaldiog.— Top-dressing.— Removing  Stools.— Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid  Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dis- 
budding.—Engliah  Method.— Records. 

Chaftkb  VIII.— Exhibitioh  Bloomb.— Grown  out-of-doors.— A.ustralian  Method.— Shelter  or 
flnug  Harbor. 

Chaptbb  IX.— Commbboial  FLowsB8.—Feeding.— Buds.— Early.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

Chaptbb  X.— Inbbotb  — Aphis  —Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Oraashoppers.— Tarnished  Bug  — Cory- 
thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Bye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 

Chaptbb  XL— Dibb abbs. —Rust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Chaptbb  XIL— Sbbdlihob  ahd  Spobtb.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Chaptbb  XIII.— Pbbpabimo  Exhibits  -Plants.— Cot  Flo  a  ers.—Foreiga  Shipmouts.— Dressing 
Flowers 

Chaptbb  XIV.— ExHiBirioifs.- The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 

Chaptbb  XV.— Ttpbb  and  Selbotiomb  — l^pes  —Selections. 

WI  ARE  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS.    PRKC,  25  CENTS.  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

S        The  Gardening  Companyt  monoi  buiiding,  Chicago.      | 

Do  not  fail  to  mention  Gardening  every  time  yott  write  to  an  advertiser  in 
these  columns. 
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QBNBRAL    VIBW    OP    THE    AMERICAN    CARNATION    SOCIETY'S    EXHIBITION    AT    CHICAGO,    JANUARY    M-M. 


AMERICAN  CAKNATION  SOCIETT. 

FOURTBBHTH  AMNUAL  MBBTING. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  and 
exhibition  of  the  American  Carnation 
Society  was  held  in  the  large  banquet 
hall  of  the  Auditorium  hotel,  Chicago, 
January  25  and  26.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  beautiful  hall  was  assigned 
to  the  exhibition,  the  southern  end  to 
the  meeting  and  the  northern  end  was 
used  to  receive  and  unpack  the  blooms 
previous  to  staging.  The  whole  situa- 
tion was  so  admirably' adapted  for  the 
event  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive it  possible  to  Improve  upon.  The 
officers  and  committees  of  the  local 
club  rendered  such  valuable  and  will- 
ing assistance  to  the  exhibitors  in 
staging  their  flowers  that  this  usually 
exciting  work  was  completed  with  the 
least  possible  friction,  and  when  the 
hour  of  1  p.  m.  came  all  was  in  com- 
plete readiness  for  the  judges.  The 
belated  exhibits  due  to  slow  train  ser- 
vice were  this  year  few  indeed,  and 
when  later  staged  received  due  recog- 
nition from  the  judges  and  visitors. 

The  display,  while  perhaps  not  much 
if  any  larger  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
at  Detroit,  was  certainly  far  superior 
in  merit,  measured  by  the  quality  of 
the  blooms  and   number   of  varieties 


shown.  The  merit  of  the  flowers  was 
not  confined  alone  to  size  but  extended 
to  their  fresh  appearance  which  was 
maintained  to  the  last  hours  of  the 
show.  Few,  indeed,  comparatively 
speaking,  were  the  exceptions  noted. 
The  happy  thought  of  the  management 
in  covering  the  display  tables  with 
light  green  bunting  was  an  essential 
feature  of  the  finished  appearance  of 
the  exhibition  and  was  certainly  a 
great  improvement  on  the  cold  white 
usually  seen  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention 
was  called  to  order  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  Auditorium  hotel,  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  8  p.  m.  by  W.  N.  Rudd. 
Howard  S.  Taylor  was  introduced  and 
he,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome  to  the 
assembled  visitors.  He  commended 
the  industry  and  tenacity  of  camation- 
ists  whose  efforts  in  improving  the 
carnation  have  been  productive  of 
such  great  results  as  shown  in  the 
exhibition  hall.  He  urged  a  contin- 
uance of  such  efforts  and  predicted  the 
ideal  4-inch  flower  as  the  certain 
result.  In  behalf  of  the  assembled 
visitors  E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind., 
made  a  brief  but  witty  response  which 


was  much  applauded.  President  Harts- 
home  then  read  his  address  and  Sec- 
retary Herr  read  the  full  list  of  awards 
The  McKlnley  memorial  fund  com- 
mittee reported  through  Chairman  H. 
M.  Altick,  of  Dayton,  O.  He  urged 
that  the  florists  give  a  more  generous 
response  to  the  appeals  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  suggested  donating  a  percent- 
age of  their  sales  on  McKlnley  day. 
Mr.  Rudd  in  discussing  the  subject 
offered  the  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  that  a  suitable 
offering  by  this  society  of  carnation 
blooms  be  sent  to  the  grave  of  our  late 
lamented  president,  at  Canton,  O.,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  A  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  continue  the  com- 
mittee and  endorsing  its  suggestion  to 
give  a  percentage  of  their  sales  to  the 
fund.  The  report  of  the  nomenclature 
committee  was  then  read,  followed  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "Carnation 
Diseases"  by  Prof.  H.  Hasselbring,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper  was  opened  by 
W.  N.  Rudd,  who  stated  he  should 
have  to  deny  the  theory  advanced  by 
the  essayist  that  carnations  would  not 
"run  out"  and  pointed  to  the  Lawson 
variety  as  a  distinct  example  of  it 
C.  W.  Ward  recommended  the  sterll- 
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iEatlon  of  all  soil  used  inside  to  pre- 
vent Btem  rot.  He  found  a  low  tem- 
perature conduciye  to  strength  of 
plants  and  the  use  of  a  limited  amount 
of  artificial  fertilizers.  Peter  Fisher 
adyanced  the  theory  that  perfectly 
healthy  cuttings  may  hecome  infested 
with  stem  rot  by  a  check  in  the 
growth.  Cuttings  left  too  long  in  the 
sand  after  being  rooted  would  be  suffi- 
cient cause  for  originating  the  disease 
in  question.  In  answering  the  ques- 
tion of  J.  A.  Valentine  as  to  what 
really  constituted  complete  steriliza- 
tion. Prof.  Hasselbring  stated  that  a 
temperature  of  212''  or  over  would 
totally  destroy  the  germs  in  the  soil. 
Mr.  Weher,  of  Oakland,  Md.,  said  he 
thought  stem  rot  was  nature's  method 
of  destroying  dead  vegetable  matter  in 
plants. 

The  matter  of  selecting  the  next 
meeting  place  was  then  taken  up.  Sec- 
retary Herr  read  letters  from  Vice- 
President  Wm.  Gammage,  of  London, 
Ont,  and  J.  H.  Dunlop,  inviting  the 
society  to  meet  in  Toronto.  An  invita- 
tion was  received  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  to  meet  in 
i^oston,  seconded  by  the  Gardeners' 
«nd  Florists'  Club  of  that  city.  After 
considerable  discussion  the  matter  was 
put  to  a  vote  which  was  very  evenly 
divided.  It  was  later  found,  however, 
by  reference  to  the  constitution  that 
the  directors  alone  were  empowered  to 
appoint  a  meeting  place.  Mr.  Dunlop 
then  withdrew  his  invitation  in  favor 
of  Boston  and  the  latter  place  was 
finally  selected  by  the  directors.  The 
nomination  of  officers  was  then  taken 
up  and  the  evening  session  adjourned. 

The  Thursday  morning  session 
opened  with  the  announcement  of  the 
committee  on  final  resolutions,  George 
A.  Rackham,  M.  A.  Patten  and  C.  W. 
Johnson.  The  discussion  of  the  presi- 
dent's address  was  opened  by  C.  W. 
Ward,  who  was  substituted  in  W.  N. 
Rudd's  place  on  the  committee.  Speak- 
ing for  the  committee  in  reference  to 
the  All  America  flower  show,  he  said 
that  a  standing  committee  should  be 
appointed,  the  members  coming  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  carry 
into  effect  the  suggestions  of  the  presi- 
dent, making  the  exhibition  of  seed- 
lings the  chief  object.  These  shows 
should  be  given  in  the  fall  in  connec- 
tion with  the  regular  fall  exhibitions. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  mat- 
ter of  numerous  sports,  the  similarity 
of  which  causes  much  confusion,  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  nomenclature 
committee. 

A  paper  on  "Cutting,  Packing  and 
Shipping  Carnations"  was  then  read  by 
G.  L.  Washburn  with  practical  demon- 
strations. E.  G.  Gillett  opened  the 
discussion  on  the  paper  by  saying  that 
all  the  growers  knew  well  enough  how 
and  when  to  cut  the  blooms  for  ship- 
ment, but  they  too  frequently  ignore 
many  essential  points  in  preparing  and 
shipping  the  stock.  He  urged  all  grow- 
ers to  be  more  careful  in  the  handling 
and  shipping  of  cut  blooms.  After  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Washburn,  the 
report  of  the  Judges  on  miscellaneous 
exhibits  was  submitted  and  the  session 
adjourned. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  con- 
vened at  2  o'clock.  A  paper  on  "Exhi- 
bition Carnations"  was  read  by  Fred 
Lemon,  of  Richmond,  Ind.  A  lively  dis- 
cussion followed  in  which  Eugene 
Dailledouze,   of  Flatbush,   N.   T.,   and 


Richard  Witterstaetter,  of  Cincinnati, 
0.,  took  an  active  part.  The  president 
nominated  a  committee  to  arrange  for 
the  annual  exhibition  of  seedlings  as 
follows:  C.  W.  Ward,  Fred  Lemon  and 
R.  Witterstaetter.  The  officers  as  nom- 
inated by  the  nominating  committee 
at  the  session  Wednesday  evening  were; 
then  unanimously  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Peter  Fisher,  Ellis,  Mass.; 
vice-president,  John  Dunlop,  Toronto, 
Ont.;  secretary,  Albert  M.  Herr,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.;  treasurer,  Fred  Domer, 
Jr.,  LaFayette,  Ind.;  director,  three 
years,  Wm.  Weber,  to  succeed  himself; 
judge,  three  years,  Wm.  Nicholson. 

On  motion  of  J.  A.  Valentine  it  was 
decided  to  send  an  expression  of  appre- 
<;iation  to  Wm.  Scott,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
for  his  valuable  services  in  the  past  as 
judge  of  the  society.  A  motion  was 
carried  instructing  the  secretary  to 
draw  up  proper  resolutions  on  the 
deaths  of  Elisha  Nye  Peirce  and  Henry 
Weber,  whose  loss  to  the  society  was 
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Peter  Fisher. 
President-elect  Amerlcao  CArnation  Society. 


great.  M.  Stuart  asked  for  some  rec- 
ognition of  the  Purdue  Experiment 
Station,  which  institution  is  about  to 
be  abandoned  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
He  also  asked  the  society's  endorse- 
ment of  the  work  of  that  institution. 


THE  LEWIS  AND  aARK  CENTENNIAL. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  centennial 
exposition  at  Portland  this  year  does  not 
iodicate  any  place  for  a  horticultural 
building.  In  our  issue  of  January  15,  page 
129,  there  was  an  illustration  showing 
the  agriculture  and  horticulture  building, 
but  the  experimental  gardens  seem  to 
cover  the  section  nearest  related  to  hor- 
ticultural work.  These  are  laid  out  on 
one  side  at  some  little  distance  and 
entirely  apart  from  the  group  of  build- 
ings representing  the  general  depart- 
ments of  the  exposition.  Henry  B.  Dosch, 
director  of  exhibits,  has  charge  of  the 
horticultural  department  at  present. 

Baraboo,  Wis  — B.  G.  T.  Lender,  who 
died  recently,  was  a  botanist  and  friend 
of  Asa  Gray  and  John  C.  Fremont.  He 
was  91  years  old. 


SORE  NOTES  ON  CARNAHON  CROSSES. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  about 
1,500  carnation  crosses  from  which  were 
raised  about  6,000  seedlings.  Tlie  work 
was  done  in  a  more  or  less  desultory  way 
from  1893  to  1899.  During  the  last  fkr^ 
vears  it  has  been  carried  on  more  regu- 
larly, and  many  more  crosses  have  been 
made.  Accurate  notes  were  made  of 
each  cross;  but  generally  no  record  of  the 
individual  seedlings  was  kept,  except  of 
such  as  were  considered  worthy  of  a  sec- 
ond bloom,  save  when  the  results  of  a 
cross  were  especially  interesting.  In  the 
year  1903,  however,  notes  of  each  seed- 
ling which  bloomed  out  of  a  lot  ol  1.172 
were  made,  covering  color,  singleness,  etc 

Press  of  other  matter  has  generally 
prevented  talcing  up  this  work  until 
about  the  middle  of  November,  andcrosa- 
ing  has  been  discontinued  after  the  first 
few  days  in  February,  as  seeds  would  not 
ripen  early  enough,  when  crossed  after 
that  date  to  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the 
field.  The  rule  has  been  to  carry  over  no 
seed  to  be  sown  the  second  year,  and  to 
waste  no  house  room  as  plants  which 
have  not  shown  a  good  bloom  in  the 
field.  The  seed  has  been  sown  in  Febm- 
ary,  and  from  then  on  as  fast  as  it  ripened. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  fact 
developed  last  season.  It  became  necea- 
sarv  to  throw  out  many  of  the  plants  to 
make  room  for  bedding  plants.  There 
were  about  a  dosen  pods  on  them  which, 
though  fairly  well  swelled  out,  were 
entitely  green  and  showed  no  signs  xA 
ripening.  These  were  cut  and  dried  for 
a  few  days,  and  the  seed,  which  varied  in 
color  from  a  creamy  white  to  a  very  light 
brown  only,  were  sown.  From  one  to 
five  seeds  aerminated  out  of  each  of  eight 
of  these  pods  and  produced  plants  appar- 
ently as  vigorous  and  strong  as  the  others 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  pot  off  the 
seedlings  from  the  pans  into  2^  inch 
pots,  harden  them  off  well  at  the  proper 
time,  and  plant  them  out  about  six 
inches  apart  each  way  in  cold  frames  as 
early  as  possible,  generally  about  three 
weelcs  earlier  than  it  is  possible  to  plant 
in  the  field.  We  have  handled  tiny  seed- 
lings with  only  their  second  pairofjeaves 
and  in  this  way  been  astonished  at  the 
growth  they  made. 

No  pinching  is  done,  the  center  bad 
being  allowed  to  flower  when,  if  the  plant 
is  thought  worthy  of  trial  indoors,  it  is 
cat  down  and  potted.  We  usually  get 
our  first  flowers  about  July  20  to  23. 

Barliness  of  bloom  in  the  field  is  a  good 
indication  of  free  blooming  qualities, 
although  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed. 

We  began  with  the  usual  "fussy" 
notions  as  to  trimming  the  flower  just 
so,  watch  crystals  for  gathering  the  pol- 
len, earners  hair  brushes  for  applying  it, 
and  the  like,  but  soon  dropped  such  non- 
sense. The  only  tool  used  now.  is  a  pair 
of  medical  students'  dissecting  forceps,  a 
relic  of  bygone  days  in  a  place  much  less 
pleasant  than  a  greenhouse  and  subjects 
of  not  so  sweet  an  odor  as  our  spicy  car- 
nation. The  springs  of  these  forceps  we 
have  filed  down  until  they  are  very  easy 
in  action.  Florists'  toothpick  forceps  can 
be  made  to  do  very  nicely,  but  the  springs 
must  be  filed  thin  or  they  will  be  too  stiff. 

Having  all  our  seedlings  on  one 
bench,  together  with  a  fiew  oT  each  other 
variety  we  grow  (which  gives  an  excel- 
lent comparison  of  growth  and  blooming 
qualities  under  like  conditions)  it  becomes 
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a  ▼ef7  simple  matter  to  remore  a  stamen 
from  one  flower  by  the  filament  with  the 
twcextn  and  holding  it  still  in  the 
twcextn  rab  the  anther  against  the  pistils 
of  flower  on  which  we  wish  to  make  cross. 
In  preparing  a  flower  to  be  crossed 
we  prefer  to  take  the  Just  opening  bud. 
poll  it  apart  with  the  fingers,  and  "yank*' 
oat  about  half  the  petals,  picking  out 
any  stamens  remaining  with  the  forceps. 
In  special  cases  when  crosses  both  ways 
are  wanted,  and  flowers  are  yery  scarce, 
one  can  bjr  careful  manipulation  and 
dose  watching,  pick  out  the  stamens  as 
fast  as  they  mature  and  use  them,  being 
careful  to  blow  off  any  pollen  which  may 
be  left  after  the  last  stamen  is  removed, 
and  when  the  pistil  is  ready  pollenise  it. 
The  pistil  generally  deyelops  soat  Jays 
after  the  stamens  and  if.  in  spite  of  our 
care  it  has  self  fiertiliaed,  the  fading  of  the 
flower  will  show  it. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  974 
crosses  made  daring  three  years,  shows 
a  quite  uniform  decrease  in  the  number 
of  fertile  seeds  per  pod  and  a  decidedly 
uniform  increase  in  the  entire  failure  of 
the  croM  as  the  season  gets  later: 

Peroentofee  of    Average  number 
croM«4  which        of  seedliDfrt 
Date  failed.  raised  per  pod. 

November  20>90 34  15B 

December    MO 48  8.8 

11-80 47  8.8 

2131 40  &4 

January       MO 53  7. 

11-80 53  6.8 

81-31 80  6 

February       1-3 65  4.6 

The  figures  for  the  first  three  periods 
asv  probably  not  reliable,  as  there  were 
but  a  few  crosses  made,  and  in  one  year 
none  at  aU,  for  one  of  the  periods.  The 
high  percentage  ot  failure  and  low  num- 
ber per  pod  in  the  last  period  are  caused 
in  part  by  failore  to  mature  early  enough. 

The  percentage  of  failures  in  the  abore 
table  ia  very  much  higher  than  need  be 
the  case  where  regular  daily  attention 
could  be  giren.  Crosses  hare  frequently 
had  to  be  made  when  pistils  or  pollen 
were  act  in  the  best  condition;  it  has 
sddom  been  possible  to  follow  up  Mnd 
poUenixe  a  second  time  those  which 
looked  doubtful,  and  it  has  often  been 
necessary  to  operate  on  days  when  the 
weather  has  not  been  iayorable. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  whole  opera- 
tioo  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
woridng  on  a  bright,  sunny  day,  and 
alter  tfae  sun  has  been  shining  for  some 
hofurs.  When  the  pollen  is  like  dry  dust, 
and  scatters  at  a  touch,  the  conditions 
are  best.  When  the  pollen  is  gummy  and 
has  a  tendency  to  cohere  at  all,  failure  is 
almost  certain. 

Some  Tarieties  produce  two  kinds  of 
anthers,  one  set  longer  and  with  smaller 
anthers  maturinp^  first.  The  pollen  from 
these  stamens  is  frequently  impotent, 
wMIe  the  second  set,  with  shorter  fila- 
ments and  larger  anthers,  produces  later 
a  pollen  which  is  strongly  potent. 

The  condition  of  rcceptiveness  of  the 
pistil  Taries  largely  with  the  variety. 
Some  Tarieties  like  Enchantress  are 
rrceptire  as  soon  as  the  styles  begin  to 
reflex,  while  others  will  not  "take*'  until 
a  number  of  days  later,  when  the  styles 
are  fully  reflexed  and  the  hairs  on  the 
stigmas  long  and  well  developed.  The 
latter  is  especially  the  case  with  varieties 
having  an  enlarged  and  thickened,  or 
dub- footed,  base  to  the  styles.  The  for- 
mer, unless  sterile  to  their  own  pollen, 
will  be  likdv  to  be  poor  keepers  and  ship- 
pers, like  Bnchantress,  while  the  latter 
will  in  most  cases  be  good  shippers. 

The  work  of  tabulating  data  regard 
ing  form,  color,  siiyleness  and  double- 
ac8S  is  not  far  enough  along  to  include  in 
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the  present  article,  but  notes  herein  I  feel 
measurably  sure  will  be  verified  when  a 
large  number  of  crosses  are  analysed  and 
summed  up. 

There  to  no  doubt  that,  summing  the 
results  from  a  large  number  of  miscella- 
neous crosses,  a  strong  proportion  will 
show  the  color  of  the  male  parent  more 
or  less  modiBed.  The  number  of  those 
approximating  the  color  of  the  female 
parent  will  be  less,  and  about  equal  to 
those  showing  the  color  of  a  grandpar- 
ent. 

I  am  certain  that  the  number  of  the 
accepted  types  is  becoming  greater  with 
us  year  by  year,  proportionately,  than 
the  bursters  and  singles.  Those  engaged 
in  crossing  carnations  to-day,  who  are 
using  thoroughbred  stock  are  not  wor- 
rying about  the  proportion  of  singles  and 
bursters.  The  struggle  is  to  combine 
sixe,  color,  form,  stem,  vigor,  disease 
resisting  powers  and  productiveness. 
Fragrance  I  fancj  is  seldom  considered. 

In  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Jesse 
B.  Norton  before  the  Society  for  Horti- 
cultural Science  recently,  some  facts 
regarding  carnation  crosses  are  given. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Norton  has  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  eommerdsi  standards 


of  ezceUeoce  in  the  flower  to-day»  and 
whether  he  is  carefully  considering  his 
crosses  with  a  view  to  prodaeing 
improved  specimens.  If  not,  his  sum- 
maries will  not  agree  with  results 
obtained  by  the  practical  mca  who  have 
worked  for  years  with  an  eye  singly  to 
commercial  needs. 

I  bdieve  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
lew  accidents,  aU  the  really  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  recent  years  have  been  the 
results  of  a  long  line  of  crosses,  and  that 
each  one  of  our  specialists  has  increased 
and  strengthened  certain  attributes  and 
tendencies,  until  each  strain  has  become 
potent  in  transmitting  those  attributes. 
For  instance,  the  Ward  strain  of  crim- 
sons, whether  used  as  female  or  male, 
will  produce  a  laige  proportion  of  crim- 
son seedlings.  Witterstaetter's  Bstelle, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  product  of  a 
long  strain  bt  scarlets,  produces  as  a 
mafe  a  large  number  of  scarlet  seedlings. 
Mrs.  Lawson,  whether  used  as  a  male  or 
female,  almost  always  shows  its  ragged 
form  in  its  seedlings,  and  has  a  strong 
efiectin  color  and  habit.  The  same  is  quite 
true  of  Enchantress.  A  crimson  cross  of 
Uncle  John  and  a  Guilland  crimson  msde 
here  seven  years  ago  has  shown  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  produce  crimsons,  and 
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this  tendencT  has  held  good  through  seT- 
eral  generationa  of  its  aeedlings. 

C.  W.  Ward  hai  aaid  that  he  could  pro- 
duce crimtons  to  order  and  Fred  Dotner 
■eetnt  able  to  do  the  same  with  whites 
and  pinks.  It  is  these  personal  (ii  one 
maj  use  the  word)  attributes  of  each 
Tanety  which  the  breeder  must  find  out 
and  deal  with,  and  which,  bred  in 
through  a  long  line  ot  Judicious  crosses, 
win  upset  the  summarized  results  of  any 
number  of  hit  and  miss  crosses. 

In  this  connection  a  remark  made  by 
Unde  John  Thorpe  some  years  ago  comes 
ba^  "Stick  to  your  own  strains,  my 
boy;  don't  lose  your  courage,  and  be 
Tery  careful  how  you  mix  in  unknown 
blood.*'  This  is  gospel  from  a  man  who 
has  the  "hortictdtural  instinct"  in  the 
supreme  degree.  W.  N.  Rudd. 

INSECT  DESTROYS  CARNATIONS. 

Bd.  Gabdbming:— a  strawe  insect  is 
destroying  our  carnation  blooms.  All 
weknowofitistliat  it  makes  the  flow- 
ers come  imperfect  with  rotten  petals  in 
the  center  and  in  the  rotten  part  are  one 
or  more  nearly  white  eggs  about  the  size 
ofaleadpendULdot.  D.  P.  C. 

The  trouble  is  due  to  the  blooms  being 
afiiected  with  thrip.  The  only  way  to 
keep  these  insects  in  check  is  to  maintain 
a  regular  temperature,  giving  ample 
Tcntiuition  on  every  favorable  occasion, 
and  by  paying  strict  attention  to  the 
fumigating.  Prom  now  on  the  plants 
should  be  mmigated  once  a  week,  whether 
theUe  is  a  visibTe  sign  of  fly  or  not,  also 
paint  some  4-ioot  strips  ot  lime  and  sul- 
phur on  one  of  the  steam  pipes  at  dis- 
tances of  about  six  feet  apart. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 

Nbw  Hatbn,  Conn.— The  New  Haven 
Countv  Horticultural  Society  has  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Robert 
Pryde;  vice-president  John  Murray;  sec- 
retary, Thomas  Pcttit. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — The  council 
is  coniBideFing  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing a  municipal  nursery  in  John 
Ball  park.  Superintendent  Cukerskl 
of  the  park  system  is  recommended 
as  supervisor. 
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GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING  INDOORS. 

Bd.  Gardening:— Please  give  me  some 
information  in  regard  to  rose  grafting 
and  buddinjg^  insioe.  What  heat  should 
the  Manetti  stock  be  placed  in  after  pot- 
ting? What  is  the  best  temperature  in 
grafting  box?  What  is  the  best  kind  of 
wood  for  grafting  and  budding? 

Bnquirbr. 

"Inquirer"  has  asked  for  some  informa- 
tion concerning  Rafting  and  budding 
under  glass.  I  ivnll  try  to  explain  the 
method  in  general  and  the  important 
points  in  detail.  The  Manetti  stocks 
should  be  procured  as  early  as  possible, 
which  is  usually  sometime  during  the 
month  of  December.  They  should  be 
potted  immediately  into  2V^inch  pots. 
This  may  look  small  to  a  person  who 
has  never  handled  them  for  it  is  often 
necessary  to  trim  the  roots  in  order  to 
crowd  them  in.  But  it  is  not  practical 
to  use  anything  larger  for  two  reasons. 
Pirst  a  larger  sue  pot  would  take  up  too 
much  room  in  the  grafting  box  and 
second  the  soil  is  more  apt  to  sour  in  a 
3-inch  pot  than  in  a  smaller  sixe.  In  fact 
we  have  often  used  2-inch  pots  for  the 
smaller  sized  Manetti.  The  plants  should 
be  potted  very  firmly  in  a  lively  sweet 
loam  using  little  or  no  manure,  since 
manure  may  tend  to  sour  the  soil.  We 
select  rotted  sod  of  a  heavy  texture  from 
an  old  pasture.  In  order  that  the  graft 
may  be  tied  down  as  low  as  possibk  the 
pots  should  not  be  filled  more  than  three- 
quarters  full.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  light  greenhouse  in  a  tem- 
perature of  42^  to  46°  and  should  get 
one  good  soaking  and  then  a  sprinklhig 
twice  a  day  to  encourage  the  buds  to 
swell,  and  slso  to  encourage  root  action. 
As  soon  as  the  buds  start  to  swell  and  a 
few  white  roots  show  in  the  soil  the 
Manetti  is  ready  for  grafting.  This 
usually  requires  four  or  five  weeks. 

However,  the  grafting  frame  should  be 
prepared  in  the  meantime  for  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  work  be  done  at  just  the 
right  time,  and  that  is  when  the  sap 
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begins  to  flow.  The  best  part  of  the 
greenhouse  is  none  too  good  for  the 
grafting  frame.  Select  a  dean,  light 
bench  and  build  a  box  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  plants  you 
wbh  to  graft.  It  should  be  made  of 
matched  lumber,  for  success  depends  a 
great  deal  on  the  tightness  of  tne  box. 
As  a  matter  of  convenience  we  make  the 
box  about  eighteen  inches  high  at  the 
back  and  twelve  inches  high  at  the  front. 
It  is  important  that  the  box  be  placed 
over  a  sufficient  number  of  pipes  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  of  85^  and  it  is  the 
safest  plan  to  have  several  tripes  with  a 
valve  to  each  so  that  the  heat  can  be 
regulated.  We  always  board  the  pipes 
as  tight  as  possible  both  sides  and  ends. 
We  give  the  box  a  good  coat  of  lime  wash 
and  put  about  three  inches  of  sand  or 
coal  ashes  in  the  bottom. 

A  convenient  place  near  the  grafting 
box  and  shaded  from  the  sun  should  be 
selected  for  doing  the  work.  If  you  have 
more  grafting  to  do  than  can  be  done  in 
a  day  or  two,  use  the  Manetti  that  has 
made  the  mostsrowth  first.  Then  the 
slower  ones  will  oe  in  proper  shape  when 
you  get  to  them  a  few  days  later.  Cut 
them  off  about  ooe  inch  from  the  top  of 
the  pot.  A  pair  of  pruning  shears  will 
be  found  best  for  this  work.  Then  select 
the  very  best  and  strongest  wood  of  the 
varieties  you  wish  to  ^aft  The  best 
way  to  get  wood  for  this  purpose  is  to 
leave  an  extra  e^e  or  two  when  cutting 
the  flowers.  This  leaves  to  be  cut  off  for 
grafting  the  strongest,  largest  wood  that 
IS  young  enough.  The  larger  it  is  the 
better  for,  being  more  nearly  the  sise  of 
the  Manetti,  it  makes  a  neater  looking 
job  and  presents  a  greater  surface  for  the 
tmion  of  the  two  stems.  If  a  person 
wishes  to  make  any  time  at  this  work  he 
should  have  everyuiing  ready  and  handy 
beforehand.  Have  the  rose  wood  in  a 
basket,  the  Manetti  in  a  flat,  a  lot  of 
string  cut  about  ten  inches  long  and  tied 
in  bundles  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in 
handling  a  knife  to  cut  the  string  every 
time.  Two  knives  are  necessary,  one 
heavv  one  for  cutting  the  stocks  and 
another  one  kept  well  sharpened  for  the 
scions.  If  but  one  knife  were  used  the 
stocks  would  soon  dull  it  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  a  clean  cut  on  the 
cutting.  Cut  the  Manetti  stock  slanting, 
starting  as  far  down  as  it  is  possible  to 
work;  cut  the  scion  at  the  same  angle 
and  i^ace  the  bark  of  the  one  to  the  biurk 
of  the  other.  Do  not  attempt  to  match 
both  sides  unless  the  cutting  and  the 
stock  are  the  same  sise,  but  make  sure 
to  always  match  one  side.  Tie  them 
together  by  wrapping  with  the  string 
and  tjing  with  a  loop  knot.  As  soon  as 
a  flat  fml  is  completed  they  should  be 
immediately  placed  in  the  grafting  box, 
which  should  be  shaded  and  made  tight 
again. 

Por  about  three  davs  they  should 
receive  no  air  but  be  kept  close  in  a 
temperature  of  80*»  to  85°.  On  the  third 
day  about  8  a.  m.  open  the  sash  wide  for 
five  to  ten  minutes,  just  long  enough  to 
ciiange  the  air  but  not  long  enough  to 
wilt  the  grafts.  Por  the  next  two  weeks 
open  the  sash  every  morning,  leaving  it 
open  a  little  longer  each  succeeding  day. 
In  two  weeks  tney  should  be  calloused 
and  then  they  may  have  a  little  air  all 
the  time,  starting  in  the  first  day  with 
about  an  inch  and  a  little  more  each  day 
for  a  week  after  which  the  sash  may  ble 
left  wide  open.  While  they  are  in  the 
box  there  is  temperature,  moisture  and 
sunlight  to  watcn.  If  there  is  too  much 
moisture  in  the  box  fungus  majr  cause 
trouble;  if  too  dry  the  plants  will  wilt. 
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For  the  first  week  shade  at  the  slightest 
appearance  of  the  stm.  After  twentr- 
two  to  twentj-five  dajs  they  may  be 
remoyed  from  the  box  and  placed  on  a 
good  light  bench.  Bighty  to  ninetr  per 
cent  of  ffood  strong  pUmts  should  be  the 
result  of  this  treatment.  In  three  weeks 
longer  they  should  be  ready  to  pot  into 
3-i^i  pots  and  shifted  thereafter  as  their 
growth  demands. 

Budding  is  a  much  simpler  operation, 
but  not  much  practiced  indoors.  A  shoot 
must  be  selected  on  the  plant  that  the 
bud  is  to  be  placed  in  which  is  not  too 
old  for  the  sap  to  be  flowing  freely  in  or 
too  Yonng  to  stand  handliog.  When  it  is 
in  the  right  condition  the  bark  can  be 
raised  esSily.  Cut  a  slit  lengthways  in 
the  bark  and  a  shorter  one  crossways. 
Then  the  bark  can  be  raised  with  a  bud- 
ding knife.  In  selectingbuds  choose  those 
that  show  prominently,  cut  aboye  and 
below  the  bud  and  remoye  with  the  bark 
and  a  small  part  of  the  wood,  or,  if  it  is 
an  old  shoot,  just  the  bark  without  the 
wood  will  be  sufficient.  Slip  the  bud 
into  the  opening  made  with  tne  budding 
knife,  replace  the  bark  carefully  and  bind 
with  string.  Break  off  all  shoots  that 
attempt  to  start  below  the  bud,  and  as 
soon  as  the  new  bud  starts  to  grow  cut 
off  the  portion  of  the  old  stem  aboye  the 
bud.  Specimen  plants  showing  many 
yarieties  of  flowers  ma^r  be  made  by  bud- 
ding, but  for  commercial  work  indoors 
gnJting  is  the  most  practical. 

W.  W.  CoLBS. 


ing  Baster.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  try  it, 
howeyer,  for  experiments  haye  to  be 
made  with  all  plants  to  find  the  best  way 
to  treat  them  and  for  what  purpose  they 
are  the  most  useful. 

Begonias  for  spring  bedding  in  May 
should  be  sown  without  delay.  These 
include  the  bulbous  yarieties  and  such 


types  of  the  semperflorens  as  the  well 
known  Vernon  and  Vernon  grandiflora. 
Vtdcan,_  Zulu.  King,  .Bijpu— the  dwarl 
compact  yariety,  with  flbwers'the  color 
of  Vulcan— Duchess  of  Edinburg,  Brfordii, 

gracilis  and  others  that  strike  the  fancy, 
resh  seed  sown  in  a  night  temperature 
of  60^  to  65^  will  be  up  and  doing  in  two 
weeks. 

The  last  sowing  of  cyclamens  should  be 
made  at  once  to  haye  plants  for  next 
Christmas.  These,  of  course,  will  not  be 
as  large  as  those  from  seed  sown  in  Sep- 
tember and  earlier,  but  plants  of  a  yery 
useful  size  may  be  had  eyen  yet,  if  grown 
on  without  a  check,  that  can  be  used  to 
adyantage  in  filling  baskets  for  the  holi- 
days. 

The  first  batch  of  Drummond's  phlox 
may  be  sown  now.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  well  up  they  should  be  grown 
on  m  a  ^eenhouse  temperature  of  40^  to 
45^  at  mght.  if  grown  warmer  they  are 
liable  to  become  drawn  and  spindly. 

What  about  the  red  perennial  sun- 
flower? Surely  that  ought  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  trade.  It  is  recorded  as 
being  the  result  of  a  cross  between  a 
member  of  the  rudbeckia  family  and  the 
true  sunflower— helianthus. 

Vinca  rosea,  white,  and  white  with 
bright  red  eye,  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  possible  m  a  temperature  of  65^  to  70° 
at  night.  This  periwinkle  ought  to  be 
grown  more  plentifully  for  spring  sales 
than  it  is  nowadays. 

A  few  Lobelia  heterophylla  miuor  may 
be  sown  for  early  outdoor  fuanting. 
This  yariety  stands  the  American  sun 
better  than  some  others  that  are  better 
known. 

Do  not  allow  geraniums  to  become 
crowded.  Moye  uem  oyer  if  there  is  not 
yet  time  or  room  to  pot  tiiem  into  4-inch 
or  6-inch  pots. 

Nicotiana  Sanderae  comes  abundantly 
recommended  and  looks  like  a  promising 
plant.  B.  L. 


TO  BE  DONE  NOW. 
Sduzanthuses  of  the  new  dwarf  large 
flowered  yarieties  are  worthy  a  trial  in  a 
small  way  thus  early,  especially  the  yari- 
ety Wisetonensis,  of  which  good  accounts 
haye  been  receiyed  from  Burope  and  New 
York.  Two  years  ago  they  figured  as  an 
Baster  noyefty  in  the  latter  city.  Our 
good  friend,  John  H.  Troy,  was  yeiy 
enthusiastic  about  it.  I  am  afiraid  it  is 
now  too  late  to  sow  the  seed  for  thecom- 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ELAEAGlfUS  AURBA  HACULATA. 

This  it  a  peculiarly  beantilal  broad- 
IcaYcd  CYergreen  abmb  for  the  south. 
The  leayet  are  beautifully  blotched  yel- 
low and  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
covered  with  minute  silTcr  scales  beneath. 
Tht   flowers    are    inconspicuous,     but 


chaser  being  obliged  to  hanrett  it  at 
his  own  expense.  The  amount  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  fruit  is  applied 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  system 
— the  propagation  of  young  trees,  their 
planting  and   cultivation,   etc. 

The  department  of  the  government 
managing  the  enterprise  is  known  as 
the  department  of  "Wasser  und  Strass- 
enbau."  There  are  two  large  nurser- 
ies, one  near  Bmmendingen  and  one 


BLAAQNU8   AURBA    MACULATA. 
(At  P.  J.  Berckmans  Company's.  Augusta,  Ga.) 


exceedingly  fragrant  and  the  cherry  col- 
ored fruit*  very  attractive.  The  variega- 
tion of  the  leaves  is  permanent  and  does 
noty  like  very  many  other  variegated 
foliage  shrubs,  revert  to  the  onginal 
green  of  the  parent  variety. 

SEASONABLE  NURSERY  NOTES. 

It  is  claimed  by  one  who  has  had 
lots  ot  experience  growing  and  handling 
magnolias  that  the  reason  we  do  not  get 
more  to  live  is  that  the  roots,  being  ol  a 
brittle  nature,  are  bruised  and  injured 
badly  in  too  much  pulling  while  being 
dug. 

Crimson  Rambler  rose  cuttings  root 
as  readily  from  outdoor  wood  as  does 
that  grown  under  glass  and  you  get 
much  larger  plants  the  same  season. 

Black  locust  is  being  highly  recom- 
mended for  a  street  tree  in  the  smoky 
sections  of  large  cities. 
Large    flowered     clematis,    American 

Sown,    is    cutting   quite    a  figure    in 
e  market. 

If  your  stock  for  transplanting  has 
not  been  sorted  and  sized,  do  it  now. 
It  pays. 

The  choice  varieties  of  wistarias  should 
be  grown  and  advertised  more  extens- 
ivciy.  M. 

FRUIT  TREES  ALONG  THE  HIGHWAY. 

One  of  the  ways  for  beautifying  the 
country  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 
without  any  ultimate  expense  to  the 
taxpayer  is  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
along  the  government  highways.  These 
are  cherry,  apple,  pear,  and  in  some 
places  walnut  trees.  The  trees  are 
planted  thirty-two  feet  apart  along 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  when  the 
fruit  is  ready  for  market  it  is  sold  at 
public  auction  on  the  trees,  the  pur- 


near  Durlach,  where  the  trees  are 
grown.  The  total  amount  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  fruit  in  1902  was 
88,046  marks,  or  |9,055;  in  1903,  24,081 
marks,  or  |5,731.  These  were  not  such 
good  fruit  years  as  the  present  one, 
but  the  amount  realized  this  year  has 
not  been  reported.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  system  in  1902  was  14.590, 
and  in  1903. 14.980.  The  price  realized 
for  apples  was  1  1-6  cents  a  pound; 
for  pears,  2  1-5,  and  for  cherries,  2  2-5 
cents  per  pound.  Foseph  I.  Bbittain. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  SUGGESHONS. 

The  time  for  sowing  seed  of  many  vege- 
tables is  fast  approaching  and  market 
gardeners  with  a  local  plant  trade  have 
been  busy  preparing  flats  in  whkh  to 
sow  and  transplant  the  young  plants. 
Experience  with  such  a  trade  has  con- 
vinced us  that  for  a  number  oi  vegetables 
which  customers  use  in  small  quantities 
they  are  better  placed  in  regular  sized 
flats  containing  a  given  number  ot  plants. 
Tomatoes,  for  instances,  can  be  handled 
and  transterred  more  satisfactorily  if  sold 
in  tlie  flat  in  which  they  grow,  and  for 
this  purpose  flats  6x8  inches  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep  will  hold  six  plants 
and  8x12  inches  twelve  plants.  Plats  of 
these  sizescan  be  ordered  ata  box  factory 
in  any  quantitv.  They  can  be  made  in 
^•inch  material  with  the  sides  "tongue 
and  mortised,*'  making  a  neat  and  pre- 
sentable flat. 

Another  ad  vantage  of  marketing  such 
plants  in  flats  is  the  fact  that  in  growing 
them  they  may  be  spaced  in  the  house  or 
frames  and  thus  prevent  the  plants 
becoming  spindly.  For  shipping  short 
distances,    even  by  local    freight,    they 

grove  a  convenient  package.  For  cab- 
age  and  lettuce  the  home-made  flat  is 
nearly  always  used,  as  less  than  fifty 
plants  are  rarely  called  for.  The  market 
gardener's  ingenuity  at  this  season  is 
tested:  as  an  instance  of  some  of  their 
practices  is  the  way  every  available  inch 
of  space  is  used  in  the  gieeahouse. 
Brackets  are  fastened  along  stout  par- 
titions, whereon  is  plaecd  light  shelv^g. 
Seedliuffs  are  placed  on  them  until  other 
space  becomes  available.  The  hotbed 
sash  has  been  repaired,  the  frames  arc 
dug  out  and  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  saving  the  hotbed  material  for 
them. 

Cabbagb.— The  first  batch  of  cabbage 
is  sown  early  in  February  in  light  sod. 
The  shallow  8x1 2-inch  flats  are  conven- 
ient. Transplanting  must  not  be  delayed 
until  they  become  in  any  way  spindly  or 
drawn.  Suooessionalsowings  at  frequent 
intervals  and  including  the  full  line  of 
vegetables  for  which  there  is  a  call  will 


LAELIO-CATTLEYANA   QOTTOIANA. 


(The  plant  illuitrated  by  error  under  the  above  name  in  our  last  iuue.  page  185,  it  LnlU  X  Diana, 
ros8  of  L.  purpuraU  and  L.  pumila  Day  ana.)  i-  «         .  rs 
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then  be  made.  A  great  aid  in  saving  the 
jn^ahoiise  space  is  utilising  the  cold 
frames  or  hotbeds.  About  two  teet  depth 
of  hotbed  material  is  placed  in  them  and 
the  flats  placed  thereon.  Considerable 
care  is  required  in  coyering  and  uocover- 
iog,  bat  when  the  work  is  systematized 
it  fits  in  without  much  Inconyenicnce. 
Watering  may  be  done  at  the  brightest 
time  of  the  day,  and  for  this  work  a 
brass  rose  or  sprinkler  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  hose  will  do  the  work  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  an  expert  hose- 
man,  especially  in  newly  set  flats. 


FUCHSIAS. 
Do  not  fail  to  try  to  produce  a  few 
specimen  fuchsias  for  spring  work;  noth- 
ing is  easier.  If  the  stock  plants  are  not 
yet  taken  from  beneath  the  stage,  where 
they  are  too  often  found,  bring  them  out 
and  giye  them  li^ht  and  air  without 
delay.  To  begin  right  is  halt  the  battle. 
Select  short-jointed  cuttings  of  shapely 
build,  rcmoye  a  tew  of  the  lower  leaves 
and  pot  at  once  and  firmly  into  2V^inch 
pots,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  from 
62''  to  bb""  at  night,  plunged  in  a  little 
bottom  heat  if  possible.    Sprinkle  and 


PLATS    FOR    VEGETABLE    PLANTS,    REGULATION    SIZE. 


Thb  Lbttucb  H0U8B.— With  the  increas- 
ing strength  of  the  sun  and  lengthening 
days  the  planted  crops  will  mature  more 
rapidly  tlian  heretofore,  and  the  matur- 
ing oi  the  second  crop  of  lettuce  can  be 
reasonably  estimated.  A  further  suc- 
cession ot  lettuce,  planting  to  tomatoes 
or  cucumbers,  or  aeyoting  the  house  to 
the  gro  wins  of  vegetable  plants  tor  spring 
sales  is  cfetermined  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  trade.  In  any  case 
preparations  must  now  be  well  under 
way. 

Radbhbs. — We  have  sowed  radishes  to 
some  extent  between  the  rows  of  lettuce 
and  around  the  edge  of  the  beds;  theie 
have  been  out  of  the  way  by  the  time  the 
lettuce  begins  to  head.  In  order  to  get 
the  (|uickest  returns  the  seed  is  screened, 
sowing  only  the  largest  and  plumpest 
seed.  The  results  fully  warrant  this 
practice.  The  rapid  and  thrifty  growth 
18  in  contrast  to  a  few  rows  of  the 
smialler  seed  which  are  weak  and  will 
likely  never  produce  a  bulb. 

MusHaooifs.^The  beds  made  up  in 
November  are  giving  satisfactory  crops. 
We  are  now  syringtnjg  the  beds  with 
water  at  90^  every  other  day,  lightly  of 
course.  The  material  of  one  ot  the  beds 
got  a  heavy  rain  before  making  up, 
which  made  it  almost  soggy;  this  bed, 
however,  ia  producing  a  good  crop, 
although  at  the  time  we  feared  it  was 
too  moist.  It  would  seem  that  if  the 
material  is  well  cared  for  and  sufficient 
time  Is  allowed  before  making  up  to 
exhaust  the  violent  heat,  the  bed  may 
be  made  sufficiently  moist  to  last  until  a 
good  crop  has  been  picked.  It  seems 
strange  bow  rarely  one  loses  on  this  crop 
tor  want  of  a  customer;  if  only  a  pound 
is  on  hand  someone  drops  in  that  needs 
them.  Preparations  tor  further  beds 
should  now  be  going  forward. 

Prakcis  Canning. 


shade  to  avoid  wilting  and  in  about 
three  weeks  they  will  be  found  to  be  well 
rooted.  Do  not  allow  them  to  crowd 
each  other,  or  the  object  in  view  will  be 
defeated.  When  well  rooted  repot  into 
well  crocked  fours,  fives  or  sizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  young 
plants.  In  the  hands  of  a  careful  culti- 
vator the  largest  size  will  not  be  too  big. 

Keep  the  young  plants  tied  to  neat  and 
upright  stakes.  Do  not  pinch  the  top  out, 
as  is  sometimes  recommended;  keep  the 
plants  growing  without  a  check  and  it 
will  be  &und  that  by  the  system  recom- 
mended, the  side  shoots  will  develop 
very  satisfactorily  without  pinching  and 
a  much  more  symmetrical  plant  will  be 
produced  than  by  any  system  of  stopping 
so  far  practiced. 

The  varieties  have  something  to  do 
with  determining  the  siie  of  pot  to  use. 


I  do  not  know  much  about  the  newer 
introductions.  Such  old  varieties  as 
Arabella,  Rose  of  Castile,  Bim  Ci^, 
Prince  Imperial,  Barl  of  Beacon»field  and 
speciosa,  would  take  an  8- inch  pot  for 
the  final  potting,  and  if  very  large  speci- 
mens were  the  object  10- inch  pots  have 
been  used.  When  the  latter  size  is  used 
to  advantage  is  when  the  cuttings 
have  been  rooted  in  October.  Black 
Prince  grows  into  symmetrical  form  nat- 
urally, but  how  it  ever  received  the  name 
of  Black  Prince  has  puzzled  man^r  a  one. 
Perhaps  a  6-inch  pot  wotdd  suit  that 
variety  for  a  final  shift,  unless  rooted  in 
October  or  November.  Maoria  Chief, 
renamed  Modoc  Chief,  was  a  naturally 
symmetrical  grower  and  the  corolla  was 
a  rich  velvety  purple  and  would  seem  to 
fit  the  name  of  Black  Prince  far  better 
than  the  one  which  is  now  generally  rec- 
Oj§^ized  under  that  name.  I  have  men- 
tioned Blm  City.  That  was  a  fine  fuch- 
sia in  its  day.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
it  but  have  so  taf  tailed.  I  received  two 
stock  plants  last  fall  with  labels  "Blm 
City,''  but  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  single 
variety,  with  purple  corolla. 

On  general  principles  I  prefer  a  single 
flowered  fuchsia  to  a  double  one,  but 
when  we  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  is 
ordered  and  receive  something  entirely 
different,  to  say  the  least,  we  are  natur- 
ally disappointed.  Blm  City,  as  grown 
around  Oermantown  thirty  years  ago 
had  a  double  purple  corolla  and  red 
sepals.  It  was  a  compact,  short  Jointed, 
symmetrical  grower  and  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  market  plants  in  those 
days.  Who  has  it  now?  Wave  of  Life 
was  a  popular  variety  in  those  days;  it 
had  yellow  folltage,  a  single  purple 
corolla  and  was  rather  a  dwfl^  grower. 
There  were  two  very  distinct  varieties 
sent  out  by  two  different  London  fibrma 
the  same  year  in  the  late  sixties  under  the 
same  name.  Avalanche.  The  one  sent  out 
by  B.  6.  Henderson  &  Sons  had  yellow 
foliage  and  a  double  purple  corolla.  The 
other,  disseminated  by  one  ot  the  Smith 
firms,  had  double  white  corollas.  Hen- 
derson's Avalanche  proved  to  be  the  most 
useful  as  it  had  a  very  fine  habit. 

Bdwin  Lonsdale. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.—P.  P.  Thompson 
has  been  appointed  city  forester  and  haa 
taken  up  his  new  duties. 


Great  Palls,  Mont.— William  Huse- 
meyer  has  been  appointed  city  park  cus- 
to^an,  to  succeed  Robert  M.  Scott. 
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I  to  TIm  Cterdmilng 
•  Chloaflo. 

OABDBimre  li  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  In 
2heir  Interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 

I  our  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  xrhat  yon  want 
t  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Abb  abt  QuBrnoHB  tou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pra«^tioai 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbhd  us  Notbb  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
IB  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thftt  others 
may  m  enlightened  ana  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Sbmd  ub  Photogbaphs  ob  Skbtobbb  of  vour 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  Gabdkmino. 
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Thb  agricnlttiral  experiment  station  of 
the  UniTertity  of  Tenneaeee  has  issued  an 
Ulnstrated  tmOetin  on  the  training  and 
ling  of  irnit  trees  and  vines,  by  C.  A. 


Okb  million  ffiant  cones,  gathered  by 
Indians  in  the  forests  of  Oregon,  will  be 
distributed  as  free  sonyenhrs  of  the  for- 
estry exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
exposition. 

W.  N.  RUDD  has  named  his  new  seed- 
ling pink  carnation,  winner  of  the  sil' 
Ter  cap  for  best  new  variety  at  the  Chi- 
cago show  last  faU,  Lady  Margaret, 
amr  his  second  daughter. 

Thb  Department  of  Affricoltnre  has 
issued  a  circular  stating  that  samples  of 
alfalfa  seed  were  solicited  from  742  seeds- 
men last  year  for  testing,  and  that 
twentT*three  adulterated  lots  were  ob- 
tained from  eight  seedsmen  whose  names 
arec^Ten. 

TO  FREEZE  CAMATION  PLANT. 

Ed.  Gardbnimg:  —  What  temperature 
will  it  take  to  frecse  a  carnation  plant? 
I  now  haTC  a  plant  in  bloom  with  a 
flower  two  and  one-halfinches  in  diam- 
eter and  this  plant  was  outdoors  all  last 
winter  with  no  shelter  of  any  kind.  It 
frequently  was  12^  below  zero.  It  is  of 
the  Tariety  Crocker.  L.  P. 


We  hare  nerer  done  any  experimenting 
alon^  the  lines  of  seeing  just  how  much 
freeang  it  takes  to  kill  a  carnation  plant. 
But  we  do  know  that  any  plants  left  in 
the  field  here  are  not  much  good  after  the 
ground  is  once  frozen.  The  Tariety  Ethel 
Crocker,  I  imderstand,  contains  a  good 
deal  of  the  blood  of  the  German  border 
carnation,  which  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
of  its  proTing  so  hardy.  Our  experience 
has  been  Tery  limited  with  this  Tariety. 
C.W.  Johnson. 


Hon.  W.  R.  Hearst,  scarlet,  mottled 
and  edged  with  golden  yellow;  outside  of 
petals  almost  pure  yellow. 

Senator  Hanna,  pure  orange,  tinged 
with  golden  yellow. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

DBPASTHBIIT  OP  PLAKT  RBGI8TSATIOM. 

By  Patten  &  Company,  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  Mikado;  color  white,  OTcrliud 
with  crimson;  a  seedling  of  1902;  cross 
of  Got.  RooseTelt  and  Prosperity;  st:f le 
of  growth  like  GoTemor  RooseTelt;  sise 
of  Dlooms  three  to  three  and  one  half 
inches.  Pink  Patten,  color  dear  dark 
pink;  a  sport  firom  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten. 

W.  L.  Lewis,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  submits 
for  registration  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lewis,  color, 
pure  snow  white,  flower  well  built  on  a 
long  stiff  stem,  and  said  to  produce 
more  flowers  per  square  foot  than  any 
other  white  in  existence.  The  flowers 
measure  three  inches,  are  good  keepers 
and  shippers  and  a  burst  calyx  is  some- 
thing that  has  ncTcr  been  seen  to  exist 
since  its  origin. 

Albbst  M.  Hbrr,  Sec'y. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

FBESIDSNT'B    APPOINTICSNTB. 

President  Vaughan  has  appointed 
Messrs.  BL  V.  Hallock,  of  Queens,  N.  Y., 
and  W.  H.  Blliott,  of  Brighton,  Mass., 
to  serre  as  directors  for  the  three- 
year  term  beginning  January  1,  1906. 

Also  the  following  gentlemen  to 
serre  as  state  Tlce-presidenta  for  the 
year  1906: 

Alahamar-Hush  Seale,  Birminsham. 

California— Hans  Plath,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado-J.  A.  Valentine,  Denver. 

Conectlcut—John  Ooomha,  HartfoM. 

Flortdar-G.  D.  Mills,  JacksonYlUe. 

Georsiaf— A.  C.  OelBchis>  Savannah. 

Illinois,   B-John  Willius^  Danyille. 

Illinois,  N— P.  J.  Hausworth,  Chicago. 

Indiana^Irwin  C.  Bertermann,  Indianap- 
oUs. 

lowar-Theo.  IDwaldt,  Davenport. 

Kansas— C  P.  Mueller,  Wichita. 

Loulsiana^Harnr  Pi^worth,   New  Orleans. 

Maryland— R.  Vincent,  Jr.,  White  Marsh. 

Massachusetts— W.  W.  Bdgar,  Waverly. 

Massachusetts— Thos.  Ck>llins,  Hinsdale. 

Michisan— Hennr  Smith,  Grand  Rapids;  and 
R.  O.  Boehringer,  Bay  C^ty. 

Minnesota-O.  J.  Olsen,  St  Paul. 

Missouri— F.  J.  Fillmore,  St.  Louis. 

Missouri,  W— Albert  Barbe,  Kansas  City. 

New  Jersey^-C.  W.  Tumley,  Haddonfleld. 

New  York.  B— F.  H.  Traendly,  New  York 
Ci^. 

New  York,  W— George  W.  McClure,  Buffalo. 

North  Oarolinar-James  M.  Lamb,  Fayette- 
ville. 

Ohio,  N-nJames  Sadie,  Cleyeland. 

Ohio,  8— H.  M.  Altlck,  Dayton. 

PennsylTania— H.  H.  Battles,  PhiladelphU. 

Rhode  Island— Arthur  Griflin,  Newport. 

S.  Carolinar-C.  A.  Moss,  Spartanburg. 

Texas— H.  Kaden,  Galnesrille. 

Virginisr-C.   Ponnet,  Alexandria. 

Wisconsin— W.  A.  Kennedy,  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin— Geo.  Vatter.  Marinette. 

Ontario— T.  W.  Duggan,  Brampton. 

DBPARTMBNT  OP   PLANT  RB6ISTRATION. 

W.  L.  Lewis,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  sub- 
mits for  registration  seedling  carnation, 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  (Flora  Hill  X  Mary 
Wood).  Color  snow  white,  flower  three 
inches  across,  well  built,  with  long  and 
stiff  stem.  A  burst  calyx  has  nerer  yet 
been  seen  on  it.  The  bloom  is  a  good 
keeper. 

H.  D.  Seele,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  submits  for 
registration  the  following  new  cannas: 


CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

P.  Barteldes  &  Company,  Lawrence, 
Kan,  seeds;  The  Philadelphia  Lawn 
Mower  Companr,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
lawn  mowers;  w.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Com* 

Sany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vegetahle  and 
o  wer  seeds;  Huntington  &  Page,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  seeds;  Iowa  Seed  Company, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  seeds;  The  Leonard  Seed 
Company,  Chicago,  seeds,  plants  and 
bulbs;  William  BUtott&Sons.  New  York, 
seeds;  Peter  Henderson  &  Company,  New 
York,  seeds,  implements,  etc;  J.  M.Thor- 
bum  &  Company,  New  York,  seeds;  Chi- 
cago Carnation  Company,  Toilet,  UL, 
carnations;  Friedr.  C.  Pomrencke,  Altona^ 
Hamburff,  Germany,  seeds;  John  Shaipe 
&  Son,  Bardney,  Lincoln,  Bug.,  seeds; 
Richard  Vincent,  Jr.,  &  Son,  White  Marsh, 
Md.,  fferaniums;  Carl  Beck  &  Company, 

Euedfinburg,  Germany,  seeds;  A.  Lenthy 
:  Company,  Roslindak,  Boston,  Mass , 
palms,  ferns  and  decoratlTe  plants;  Max 
Komacker,  Wehrden  a.  d.  Weser,  Ger- 
many, seeds;  Roustan  Serran  &  Com- 
pany, Saint-Remy-De-ProTence,  France, 
seeds;  H.  A.  Terry,  Crescent,  la.,  peonies; 
MoriisTille  Nurseries,  Morrisrillc,  Pa., 
nursery  stock;  ThaddeusN.  Yates  &  Com- 
panr, rhiladelpbia,  Pa.,  CTcrgreen  trees; 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Company,  New  York, 
seeds;  GustaT  &  J.  W.  Ludwig,  AUe^beny, 
Pa.,  flowers  and  designs;  A.  N.  Pierson, 
Cromwell,  Conn.,  plants;  H.  A.  Terrr, 
Crescent,  la.,  peonies;  John  Lewis  Childs, 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  seeds  and  plants; 
Baur  &  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  car- 
nations; William  Toole,  Baraboo.  Wis., 
pansy  i^ants  and  seeds;  Oscar  H.  Will  & 
Company,  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  trees  and 
seeds;  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bris- 
tol, Pa.,  seeds;  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  plants  and  seeds; 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
plants,  seeds,  implements,  etc.;  Old 
Colony  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  nur- 
sery stock;  Cole's  Seed  Store,  Pella,  la., 
seeds  and  implements;  W.  N.  Scarfi,  New 
Carlisle,  O.,  fruit  plants;  George  H. 
Mellen  Company,  Springfield,  O.,  plants 
and  seeds;  Nans  &  Neuner,  LouisTille, 
Ky.,  plants,  bulbs,  seeds,  etc;  Henry 
Nungesser  &  Company,  New  York,  grass 
and  clover  seeds. 

J.  Lambert  A  Sohne,  Trier,  Ger- 
many, seeds,  plants  and  implements; 
John  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  roses, 
carnations  and  chrysanthemums; 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  A  Company,  Philad^- 
phia,  Pa.,  seeds;  H.  Cannel  A  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  Bng.,  seeds;  W,  W. 
Rawson  ft  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
seeds;  National  Nitro-Gulture  Com- 
pany, West  Chester,  Pa.,  nitnHmlture; 
Haskell  Avenue  Floral  Company,  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  roses  and  plants;  Conard  ft 
Jones  Company,  West  Grove,  Pa, 
roses,  plants,  seeds,  etc.;  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
plants  and  seeds;  James  J.  H.  Gregory 
ft  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds;  Weeber  ft  Don,  New 
York,  garden  seeds  and  tools;  The 
Storrs  and  Harrison  Company,  Paines- 
ville.  O.,  seeds;  Miss  Mary  B.  Martin. 
Floral  Park.  N.  Y.,  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants;  Arthur  T.  Boddlngton.  New 
York,  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants;  Frank 
Banning,  Kinsman,  O..  gladioli;  Nonne 
ft  Hoepker,  Ahrensburg,  Germany, 
seeds.  . 


igos. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  ihallbe  pleaaed  at  all  timet  to  receive  brief 
notet  of  general  interest  on  practical  cultural 
maiten  from  gardeners  for  use  in  this  depart- 
ment Motes  of  the  moTements  of  gardeners* 
changes  of  address  etc..  are  also  desirable. 


GARDEN  BREVITIES  FOR  EARLY  FER- 
RUART. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  forcing  roses 
intended  for  planting  in  the  green- 
bouse  in  June.  Many  gardeners  plant 
their  roses  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  June.  We  have  found  by  propgat- 
ing  about  February  10  that  successive 
pottings  will  carry  them  without  suf- 
fering until  planting  time. 

The  sowing  of  a  number  of  flower 
seeds  must  not  be  deferred.  Madagas- 
car periwinkle  is  one;  a  warm  tem- 
perature is  needed.  Mignonette,  a  few 
seeds  in  4-inch  pots  will  be  useful,  and 
Princess  Alice  stock  for  i>ot  plants  in 
early  spring,  is  well  nigh  indispens- 
able. 

If  one  has  not  made  provision  for 
forcing  rhubarb  or  has  not  the  con- 
venience, an  early  supply  can  be 
secured  by  inverting  barrels  over  a 
few  strong  clumps  in  the  garden.  Line 
the  barrels  with  hot  manure  and  keep 
it  renewed. 

The  succession  of  winter  flowering 
begonias  will  now  be  further  empha- 
siased  by  the  rhizomatous  stemmed 
varieties  manicata  and  feastii.  These 
begonias  have  long  been  considered 
indispensable  by  many  gardeners. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  overhaul 
the  palm  and  stove  houses;  have  the 
woodwork  and  glass  well  scrubbed,  not 
forgetting  the  flower  pots.  A  little 
rearrangement  at  this  season  is  notice- 
able and  usually  appreciated. 

One  method  of  propagating  violets 
is  making  cuttings  of  the  runners. 
This  is  a  good  season  to  start  them; 
subsequent  care  in  preventing  the 
establishment  of  red-spider  is  of  prime 
importance. 

Note  the  conduct  and  floriferousness 
of  the  varieties  of  violets  under  your 
care.  For  a  single  violet  does  not 
Princess  of  Wales  meet  all  require- 
ments? 

Top  back  any  growths  on  the  gera- 
niums that  will  afford  cuttings.  They 
root  readily  and  small  plants  are  use- 
ful for  many  purposes. 

Carnations  rooted  in  February  usu- 
ally 'need  only  one  potting  before 
planting  out  time. 

F.  C. 


A  VALUABLE  BEDDING  GERANIUM. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  imall  picture— 
a  snapshot— of  a  l)ed  oi  jg^eraniums  that 
appeal  as  the  illustration  shows  them, 
only  better,  all  summer.  It  is  not  new 
nor  is  it  a  noTelty,  bat  it  is  one  that  does 
not  seem  Ytrj  well  known.  It  is  called 
by  different  names,  Glorious,  Gloria  and 
(jloriosanL  I  do  not  remember  ever  hav- 
ingieen  it  mentioned  or  offered  for  sale 
by  either  of  the  above  names  in  any  cata- 
logne  or  in  any  of  the  horticnltnral  week- 
lies, either  amateur  or  tlie  trade.  I  first 
•aw  it  in  compan^r  with  Paul  Huebner  on 
an  amatenr  lawn  in' Trenton  a  few  years 
ago.  Mr.  Huebner  recognized  its  value 
as  a  bedding  variety  and  imme- 
diately commenced  to  negotiate  for 
enough  of  it  to  give  it  a  trifu  in  the  beds 
over  wliich  he  has  charge  along  the  lines 
oi  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company.    And    that     to    tht     source 


whence  came  stock  for  trial  in  the  Girard 
coUese  grounds.  Both  Mr.  Huebner  and 
mysdf  have  been  interested  in  trying  to 
find  out  its  origin  or  something  tangible 
about  its  history.  To  that  end  George 
Wain  Wright,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  from 
whom  Mr.  Huebner  eventually  secured 
plants,  was  written  to  and  replied  as  fol- 
lows: "Your  letter  of  inquiry  regarding 
Glorious  geranium  was  duly  received, 
and  the  cause  of  delay  in  replying  is  that 
I  liave  been  trying  to  think  where  I  pro- 
cured it,  as  it  18  not  of  my  own  produc- 
tion. I  have  had  it  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  and  was  slow  to  find  out  its  merits 
as  a  bedder.  I  had  only  grown  a  few  of 
it  for  a  number  of  years  until  I  planted  a 
bedofitalew  years  ago.  I  cannot  fix 
the  time  or  wliere  I  got  it  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  any 
more  definite  information  regarding  its 
origin." 

In  its  habit  oi  growth  it  is  dwarf  and 
short  jointed.  Tht  trusses  of  flowers  are 
not  large,  but  they  certainly  are  very 
numerous.  It  is  equally  as  good  a  grower 
as  Mme.  Thibaut  without  the  objection- 
able magenta  color,  which  is  Thibaut's 
great  fault.    This  sterling  variety  should 


Bed  of  QcraDium  Qlorioat  (?). 


be  known  under  its  real  name,  if  it  is  not 
Glorious,  and  recognized  accordinglv.  If 
some  of  vonr  readers  would  only  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  I  for  one  would 
greatly  appreciate  same. 

Bdwin  Lomsdalb. 


AASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety held  its  inaugural  meeting  of  the  year 
on  Saturday,  January  7.  The  reports  of 
all  the  standing  committees  of  the  past 
year  were  read.  The  inaugural  address 
was  omitted,  as  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent, Arthur  P.  Ettabrook,  is  at  present 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  board  of  trustees 
also  held  the  first  meeting  Saturdav. 
The  list  of  prises  and  exhibitions  to  be 
held  in  the  cominff  year  will  be  announced 
within  a  few  weeks.  On  Saturday,  Jan- 
narv  14,  Merritt  L,,  Pemald,  of  Cam- 
bridge, will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "Some 
Newly  Introduced  Weeds.'' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  members 
elected  at  this  meeting:  George  B.  Bar- 
nard, Ipswich;  Henry  B.  Cobb  of  New- 
ton; J.  Morris  Meredith,  of  Topsfield; 
B.  Everett  Holbrook,  of  Holbrook; 
Prank  B.  Bemis,  of  Beverly;  Thomas  D. 
Blake,  of  Brookline;  C.  Herbert  Watson, 


of  Brookline;  William  Allan  Riggt,  of 
Jamaica  Plain;  Walter  I.  Badger,  ofCam- 
bridge;  William  Brewster,  of  Concord; 
Edwin  S.  Webster,  of  Chestnut  Hill; 
Lawrence  J.  Webster,  of  Holdemess;  Rob- 
ert Winsor,  of  Weston;  Stedman  Bat- 
trick,  of  Concord;  and  the  following,  all 
of  Boston;  T.  Livingston  Grandin,  Fred- 
erick L.  Jack,  Charles  B.  Stratton,  Prank 
B.  Peabody,  Prank  G.  Webster,  George 
H.  Leonard,  Prank  W.  Remick,  Qamnd 
Carr,  Arthur  S.  Johnson,  Wallace  8. 
Pierce  and  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Bstabrook. 

The  list  of  prizes  offered  by  the 
committee  on  "school  gardens  and 
native  plants,"  together  with  the  vari- 
ous exhibitions  in  that  Upe  has  Just 
been  published.  The  exhibitioos  of 
native  plants  will  occur  on  April  29, 
June  3-4,  June  24-25,  July-  8-9,  August 
12  and  September  14-17.  The  exhibition 
of  native  ferns  will  be  on  July  22,  and 
the  exhibition  of  children's  herbariums 
on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  following 
Thanksgiving.  The  jurizes  for  school 
gardens  are  |12,  |10  and  |8,  and  for 
children's  home  gardens  |6,  |4,  |3,  |2, 
two  of  |1  and  four  of  60  cents.  The 
committee  for  the  present  year  is 
Henry  S.  Adams,  of  Weilesley, 
Charles  W.  Jenks,  of  Bedford, 
William  P.  Rich,  of  Chelsea, 
Miss  Blary  Rodman,  of  Concord,  and 
W  B.  C.  Rich,  of  Roxbury. 

Mrs.  Anna  0.  Ames  has  ofCered 
to  the  society  prises  for  the 
Mrs.  Oliver  Ames  rose.  The  prises 
are  for  the  best  fifty  blooms,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  spring  exhibition  ia 
Blarch,  and  are  |80,  |20  and  |15. 

The  next  exhibition  will  be  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  will  include  primulas,  vio- 
lets, carnations  and  Begonia  Oloire  de 
Lorraine.  The  Boston  Cooperative 
Flower  Growers'  Association  and  the 
Boston  Co-operative  Flower  Market 
will  both  have  their  annual  exhibi- 
tions in  connection  with  this  exhibi- 
tion. 

Prof.  M.  L.  Femald,  of  Cambridge, 
delivered  an  address  January  14, 
entitled  "Some  Recently  Introduced 
Weeds,"  offering  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions. H.  P.  8. 


HOlflREAL  GARDENEQLS'  AND  FLORISTS' 
CLUB. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Montreal 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club,  which  was 
held  in  tlie  Alexandria  Rooms,  St.  Cath- 
erine street,  Monday  evening,  was  most 
successful,  some  fittjr  members  and  friends 
sitting  down.  The  president,  Joseph 
Bennett  occupied  the  chair,  and  among 
those  present  were:  George  TrusseU,  A. 
Pinoteau,  George  Robinson,  Alfred 
Wilshire,  W.  H.  Horobin,  C.  A.  Smith, 
Tom  McHuffh,  Alex.  Gibb,  W.  Bwing,  J. 
McKenna,  Frank  McKenna,  J.  C.  Eddy, 
H.J.  Eddy, John  Eddy,  T.  Pewtre8s,J. 
Walsh,  W.  Alcock,  Craig,  McQuarrv,  C. 
Mann,  A.  J.  Bowles  and  Archk  Walker. 

After  dinner  the  following  toast  list 
was  carried  out:  "The  King,"  "The 
honorary  president.  Lord  Stratlicona;" 
"The  Craft,"  responded  to  by  James 
McKenna  and  John  Eddv;  "Sister  Soci- 
eties," responded  to  by  G.  A.  Robinson, 
president  ot  the  Canadian  Horticultural 
Association;  A.  J.  Bowles,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Montreal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  T.J.  Church,  president  of 
the  Lachine  Horticultural  Society,  and 
"The  Seed  Trade,"  responded  to  by 
William  Bwing.  During  the  evening 
songs  were  given  by  Messrs.  McQuarry, 
Prank    McKenna,    W.    C.   McAllister, 
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Archk  Walker,  Alex.  Lee,  Tom  McHugb, 
DaTit,  J.  Langford  and  A.  Pinotean, 
•uperintendentofLafontainepark.  Chaa. 
Mann  acted  as  accompaniBt. 


TiaBUTB  TO  A  GARDENER. 

Bd.  GARDBNiNGi^Hcrewith  eodoied  it 
a  memorial  tribute  from  a  woman  to 
a  dead  gardener.  I  do  not  know  the 
writer,  nor  had  I  more  than  a  slight 
acqoalntaace,  and  that  a  business 
one,  with  the  subject  of  her  eulogy,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  so  loring  and  IotcIj 
a  testimonial  deserres  a  place  in  ^onr 
widelj  read  paper,  as  showing  the  mfln- 
ence  of  the  tme,  the  good  and  the  beau^ 
tifal,  whidi  an  earnest  gardener  omij  exert 
in  a  commnnitj;  and  as  offering,  apart 
from  its  personal  application,  almost  a 
model  encomium  upon  one  in  whose  busi- 
ness transactions  there  erer  shone  forth 
courtesj,  thonghttulness,  generosity  and 
loTC  for  the  calling  in  which  he  was 
engaged. 

John  Fallon  carried  on  business  for 
many  years  in  Staunton,  Va.,  and  this 
kind  and  eloquent  appreciation  of  him 
was  published  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
that  city. 

W.  B.  S. 

A  TRIBUTE. 

It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  meet  Just  such  a 
rrand  old  man  as  John  Fallon.  Hit  life  was  as 
pure  and  beautiful  as  the  dowers  that  bloomed 
under  his  watchful  tfuding.  No  matter  how 
rouich  the  hands,  nor  how  besniled  the  Karm<'n  s, 
the  man  who  prepares  the  ground,  selects  and 
planU  the  seeds,  waits  and  watohps  the  sproutinx. 
expects  and  hopes  for  the  ttowering.  this  man  is 
obfigtHl  to  realize  what  others  cannot,  in  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  to  grow  beautiful  in  the  heart  and 
mind  and  soul  ,  _  _     ^ 

Such  was  our  noble  hearted  townsman.  Tenr^er, 
courteous,  kind  and  generous,  he  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  which  enriched  his  charao* 
ter  and  soul. 

The  rare  sense  of  humor,  the  Irish  wit,  the 
honor  and  honesty  of  the  man  all  made  a  visit  to 
bim  a  real  pleasure,  and'l  never  left  his  presence 
Without  the  feeling  that  I  had  learned  something 
and  linew  myself  better  for  contact  with  his  pure 
and  noble  nature.  .  ,.  ^  ^. 

Few  people  of  onr  town  have  not  watched  him 
go  from  plant  to  plant  selecting  the  best  always 
when  he  would  bestow  a  flower  upon  his  visitor, 
and  as  he*  at  the  choicest  buds  his  deep  honest 
voice  would  tell  of  something  ffood  to  hear,  a  bit 
of  natures  history,  or  a  touch  of  Irish  wit  and 
color.    His  generous  li'e  deserved  success.    Fre- 

auently  i  have  desired  a  friendly  word  with  the 
ear  old  roan,  but  hesitated,  because  I  knew  that 
the  best  flower  in  his  collection  would  be  mine  at 
my  leaving.    No  one  ever  saw  him  give  a  faded  or 


Qgly  flower,  but  his  gift  was  sanetifled  l^  selection 
anci  perfection  with  a  bit  of  himself  and  a  grace 
ail  his  own. 

I  could  se  *  In  eanh  bud  love  and  adoration  for 
his  rich  h^'ari  qualities,  and  in  him  the  fragrance 
of  askooiation. 

If  the  rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers  a-^d  Uie  obrys- 
antheiuum  the  king  of  autumn,  surely  a  human 
life  »>pent  in  the  presence  of  kingly  and  queenly 
beauty  must  nt  this  life  for  the  kingdom  onhiKh. 

Peace  to  the  soul  of  one  '^vbose  pure  and  noble 
life  has  left  a  benediction  on  all  who  knew  him. 

M.  P.  Duval. 


nOimOUTH  HORTlCULTURia  SOCIETY* 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  an  interesting  meet- 
ing January  20  at  Red  Men's  hail. 
Oceanic,  N.  J.  Two  new  members 
were  elected.  Charles  Totty,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  Alfred  Richards,  New  York,  and 
Anton  Bauer  and  John  Schackla,  ot 
Deal,  N.  J.,  were  visitors.  It  waa 
decided  to  hold  the  annual  ball  Feb- 
ruary 10,  postponing  the  regular  meet- 
ing from  February  3  to  that  date. 

G.  H.  Hale  exhibited  Primula 
obconlca  grandiflora,  receiving  90 
points.  W.  Turner  had  carnations, 
Harlowarden,  Bnchantress  and  Gov. 
Wolcott  which  scored  80  points.  Mr. 
Kettel  has  been  showing  tulips  since 
December  16,  with  stems  9  and  10 
inches  long.  When  asked  about  the 
culture  of  same  he  said  that  when  he 
had  them  boxed  he  left  them  outside, 
uncovered,  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Then  he  put  them  in  a  cool  cellar. 
When  he  brings  them  into  the  house 
for  forcing  he  covers  them  with  a 
box.  Remarks  were  made  by 
Charles  Totty,  Alfred  Richards,  H.  A. 
Kettel.  N.  Butterbach,  A.  G.  Williams 
and  others.  B. 


NEW  BEDFORD  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Bedford 
Horticnltural  Society  was  held  in  the 
y.  M.  C.  A.  bttildiog  last  week  and  the 
reports  of  the  oflBcers  showed  that  the 
society  is  in  a  prosperons  condition. 
There  are  now  more  than  100  members, 
the  number  having  doubled  during  the 
past  twelvemonths.  The  financial  report 
showed  that  the  sum  of  $125  had  been 
added  to  the  treasury  during  the  year 


1904.  The  membcra  decided  to  have  the 
annual  supper  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  28.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  William  Keith; 
vice-president,  Frank  C.  Barrows;  treaa- 
orer.  WtUiam  A.  Gibbs;  secretary,  Joseph 
C.  Forbes;  assistant  secretary,  Georf e 
Woods;  executive  commit  tee,  Dennis  Shea, 
James  Garthly,  H.  August  Jahn,  Andiew 
J.  Pish,  George  N.  Borden. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected:  Wm.  C.  Taber,  H.  B.  Cushman, 
N.  C.  Hathaway,  Dr.  C.  R.  Hunt,  Thos. 
S.  Hathawav,  Rodolphus  C.  Wicks, 
Frederick  Gnnnell,  Mrs.  H.  Hathaway, 
C.  C.  Simmons,  Joseph  S.  Webster,  Thoa. 
M.  Stetson,  Bdward  B.  Stetson. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  CoL 
C.  C.  Shaw  of  Milford  was  elected 
president,  and  Hon.  W.  D.  Baker  of 
Quincy,  secretary.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  recommending  legislative 
action  on  a  bill  to  reorganise  the  for- 
estry commission  and  the  protection  of 
forests  from  flre. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Rainle  of  Durham  and 
Philip  W.  Ayres  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  two  to  act  in  cooperation 
with  a  similar  committee  from  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests,  which  joint  com- 
mittee is  requested  to  co-operate  with 
the  authorities  in  Massachusetts  who 
are  seeking  to  exterminate  the  brown- 
tail  moth.  The  society  urges  the  towns 
in  the  southern  tier  of  the  state  where 
this  pest  is  already  making  headway 
to  take  immediate  action  in  destroying 
all  nests  before  the  first  warm  daya 
of  spring. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a  plant 
of  Bncharis  Amazonica  for  which  Henry 
Wild,  gardener  to  the  A.  W.  Blake  estate, 
Brookiine,  Mass.,  was  awarded  a  silTcr 
medal  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  last  August.  The  plant  has 
been  in  a  20  inch  tub  the  last  three  years, 
and  gave  a  profuse  crop  of  flowers  in 
Februarv  last.  It  is  grown  in  a  mixed 
house  of  palms,  orchids,  etc,  where  the 
average  night  temperature  in  winter  is 
55°.  The  plant  is  given  all  the  sun  poa- 
sible  on  a  south  Much,  the  roof  being 
shaded  to  protect  the  palms.  Mr.  Wild 
supplies  the  following  cultural  paVticu- 
lars: 

"When  potting  old  specimen  plants  are 
washed  out  with  a  hose  to  prevent  dam- 
growth  is  made  three  8- inch  pot  speci- 
mens are  placed  in  a  tub,  using  for  com- 
post good  fibrousloara,  cow  manure  and 
coarse  bone  meal,  with  some  sand  and 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  is  useful  in  keep- 
ing the  soil  sweet,  as  the  plants  are  not 
shifted  again  for  three  or  four  years. 
Tubs  are  preferred  to  pots  for  the  reason 
that  they  permit  of  a  better  distribution 
of  the  bulbs  at  the  top.  The  plants  are 
rested  during  the  short  days,  but  synnged 
to  prevent  flagging." 


BUCHARia    AMAZONICA    WITH   IM  FLOWERS. 
(Grown  by  Henry  Wild,  gardener  to  the  A.  W.  Blalce  Estote,  Brook  ine.  Masi.) 


ROTES  OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore 
is  an  institution  which  has  for  its  main 
objfct  the  instruction  in  art  ot  young 
mechanics  and  artisans,  though  there 
are  added  schools  of  painting,  charcoal 
drawing  and  sculpture.  In  its  board  ot 
managers  tor  many  vears  a  gardener  has 
been  included.    The  late  James  Pentiand, 
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at  ont  time  a  large  rote  producer,  and 
the  originator  of  the  Beauty  of  Green- 
moant.  Woodland  Margaret,  George 
Peabody  and  Dr.  Kane,  Tanctiee  not 
withoat  repatatton  in  their  daj,  and 
some  fine  camellias,  when  that  beantiiul, 
if  formal  flower,  was  in  its  hey-day,  was 
lor  some  thirty  years  one  of  its  members. 
For  some  years  past  William  B.  Sands,  of 
Lake  Roland,  has  been  on  the  board,  and 
lately  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  schools  of  art  and  design. 
This  committee  has  the  snpenrlsion  of 
the  operations  of  the  schools,  which 
indode  some  forty  teachers  and  nearly 
1,300  students.  The  fine  building  of  the 
institute  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  February  last,  but  there  was  no  inter- 
ruption ot  its  work,  the  schools  being 
accommodated  in  temporary  quarters. 
Now,  by  the  collection  of  the  insurance 
money,  the  gift  from  the  state  of  $  175,000, 
a  noble  donation  from  Andrew  Carnegie 
of  $263,000,  the  presentation  of  a 
splendid  site,  the  institute  has  an  accu- 
mulation of  nearly  $600,000,  and  will 
proceed  to  erect  a  one  building  to  accom- 
modate and  rehabilitate  its  schools  and 


THB  LATB  PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD. 

Prof  J.  L.  Bndd  died  at  San  Antonia, 
Tex.,  December  20.  Thecause  of  his  death 
was  consumption.  Prof  Budd  was  one  of 
the  best  and  widest  known  horticultur- 
ists in  the  state  oi  Iowa.  Through 
twenty-two  jrears  of  experience  as  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  at  the  Iowa  State 
college  he  waa  known  from  coast  to  coast. 
He  was  bom  in  PeekskiU,  N.  Y.,  in  1835, 
and  began  teaching  school  when  but  six- 
teen jears  of  age.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Normal  Institute  of  Montioello. 
N  7 ,  and  the  few  following  years  had 
charge  of  an  academy  tor  boys  in  Rock- 
ford,  IlL  The  next  eighteen  years  were 
spent  in  the  varied  capacities  of  princi- 
pal of  schools,  fttrmer,  nurseryman  and 
secretary  ot  the  State  Horticultural  so- 
detj.  IXL  1887  he  became  professor  of 
horticulture  in  the  Iowa  State  college 
and  was  identified  with  the  institution 
until  about  acren  ^ears  ago.  He  labored 
incessantly,  scouring  Burope  for  desir- 
able fruits  and  shrubs  and  educating  the 
people  to  their  u«e.  He  was  known  to 
the  student  a  and  professors  of  horticul- 
ture from  his  native  state  to  the  PaciBc 
coast.  Bnthusiastic  and  painstaking, 
bis  work  has  been  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  state  and  the  colleflre.  Professor 
Bndd  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several 
Tears  and  it  was  partlv  due  to  this  that 
be  retired  from  the  horticultural  field. 
He  spent  most  of  the  winters  in  Texas 
and  the  western  states  the  past  five  or 
six  jears  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
able  to  recuperate  his  fast  failing  health. 
Prof.  Buda's  wife  and  daughter  were 
with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


KOTES  OF  NEWPORT,  lU  L 

A  double  ivy-leaved  geranium  attracted 
onr  attention  the  other  day  at  Mrs. 
Ogden  Goelet's  place.  It  is  Souv.  de 
Charles  Turner.  The  color  is  superb,  a 
deep  rose  pink,  feathered  maroon  on  the 
upper  petals.    Mr.  SulKvan,   the    head 

fardener,  is  the  president  of  the  Newport 
[orticultural  Society. 
Andrew  J.  Pow*s  cinerarias  are  fust 
coming  into  full  bloom:  they  are  a  fine 
lot  and  well  worth  seeing.  Mr.  Pow  is 
the  head  gardener  for  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  at  the  Breakers. 

Arthur  Griffin,  head  gardener  to  Com- 
modore B.  T.  Gerry,  is  actively  engaged 
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in  finding  fine  specimens  of  evergreen 
trees  ana  removing  them  to  Sea  Verge 
where  many  are  needed. 

The  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  College 
is  usin|[  every  effort  to  have  erery  com- 
munity in  the  state  arrange  to  have  some 
one  well  versed  in  the  care  and  spraying 
of  trees,  (to  guard  against  the  San  Jose 
scale  and  other  insect  enemies  of  arbori- 
culture) who  for  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion will  give  this  work  the  necessary 
attention.  This  should  be  mutually 
profitable  to  the  man  who  does  it  and 
the  owner  of  the  trees. 


NOTES  OF  INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  State  Florists'  Association  has 
elected  officers  as  follows:  President, 
Fred  Lemon,  Richmond;  first  vice- 
president,  Herman  Junge,  Indian- 
apolis; second  vice-president,  John 
Rieman,  Indianapolis;  secretary,  Fred 
Hukreide,  Indianapolis;  treasurer, 
John  Heldenreich,  Indianapolis;  ezeo- 
utive  committee,  J.  A.  E.  Haugh, 
Anderson;  Qunnar  Teilmann,  Marion; 
J.  A.  Bvans.  Richmond;  A.  F.  Baur 
and  B.  A.  Nelson,  Indianapolis. 


HTATTSYfLLB,  Md  — At  the  Seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Mary  land  State 
Horticultural  Society  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  W.  F.  Allen,  of  Salinbury ;  vice- 
president,  L.  A.  Cohill,  Washington 
county;  secretary.  Prof.  J.  B.  S.  Norton. 


LONDON  LEHBR. 

Arbor  day  is  being  popularised  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  movement  is 
making  progress,  although  slowly.  B. 
D.  Till  has  succeeded  in  making  a  start 
in  Bynsford,  Kent,  where  he  has  received 
the  active  co-operation  of  Henry  Cannell, 
of  Swanley,  a  well  known  nurservman. 
Recently  a  number  of  trees  were  planted 
bv  the  lady  students  of  the  Swanley 
Horticultural  College  so  as  acrostically 
to  express  two  of  Browning's  opening 
lines  in  the  poem  of  Rabbi  Ben  Bzra: 

The  best  it  yet  to  be. 

The  last  of  lire,  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

At  the  autumn  shows  the  leading  rarie- 
ties  of  American  carnations  have  been 
well  to  the  fore.  The  free  and  vigorous 
habit  of  growth  has  caused  this  section 
to  be  grown  extensively  hj  nurserymen, 
particularly  the  market  growing  section. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  tne  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  three  American  carna- 
tions exhibited  by  Bell  &  Sheldon,  of 
Guernsey,  received  awards  of  merit.  The 
varieties  were  Bnchantress,  Adonis  and 
The  President.  Other  kinds  popular  on 
this  side  are  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Queen 
Louise,  Aiba,  Alpine  Glow,  Harry  Henn, 
Sybil,  America  and  Melba,  the  latter 
holding  its  own  although  one  of  the  first 
pale  pink  varieties  introduced  over  here. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  entered 
on  a  new  departure  this  week  at  their 
fine  hall  in  Westminster  in  holding  a  show 
of  colonial  fruit  The  exhibition  was 
limited  to  the  produce  of  countries  north 
of  the  equator,  a  show  having   been 
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arranged  for  the  sonthem  section  in  the 
•prinff.  Interesting  displays  were  made 
from  British  Colombia,  Nora  Scotia  and 
West  Indies.  In  the  British  section  a 
coltoral  awardof  merit  was  granted  to 
Messrs.  Sntton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  ior 
some  TCTf  fine  specimens  of  their  Sfumon 
Qoeen  cjdamen.  Next  vear  this  firm  is 
sending  out  a  new  cjdamen,  Sutton's 
ImproTcd  Giant  Pink,  with  blooms  of 
a  delicate  salmon  pink  tint.  Among  their 
other  noYclties  are  a  new  waUnower, 
Bllen  WilJmott,  of  a  distinct  pure  ruby 
hue,  an  aster,  Sutton's  Mammoth  Scarlet; 
a  tuberous  rooted  begonia.  Coral  Pink; 
a  double  primula,  Sutton's  Duchess;  a 
star  primula,  Lord  Roberts,  of  brilliant 
salmon  pink,  etc. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Sodety 
finished  up  their  series  of  shows  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  week.  On  December 
14  they  made  an  addition  to  their  ordi- 
nary programme  of  fixtures  by  holding  a 
show  of  chrysanthemums  suitable  for 
market.  The  experiment  proTcd  sucoess- 
fnll,  many  of  the  leadiiig  trade  growers 
rendering  assistance,  it  has  long-  been 
recognised  that  the  market  grower  is  not 
partKularly  interested  in  the  mammoth 
blooms  wmch  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ordi- 
nary shows.  He  requires  a  laxver  num- 
ber of  medium  sisea  flowers  from  each 
plant  and  he  is  not  anxious  to  embark 
upon  purchasing  the  untried  expensiye 
noYdties.  Most  of  the  spedmens  £^own 
haTe  been  well  tried  ana  found  suitable 
for  a  long  period  as  standard  market 
Tarieties.  For  the  single  spedmens  in 
Tases  the  prindpal  prizes  were  taken  by 
the  following  yarieties:  Yellow,  Rdman; 
bronse.  Tuxedo;  white,  Mdlle.  Therese 
Panckouckc;  pink,  Framfield  Pink; 
crimson  Tiolet,  Lfady  Beaumont.  A 
medal  was  offered  for  the  best  noTdty, 
and  this  was  taken  by  Golden  Standard, 
a  ydlow  sport  from  bronze  Tuxedo, 
wmch  has  been  brought  out  by  C.  B. 
Turner,  nurseryman,  of  Hale,  Literpool, 
who  reoriTcd  a  first-dass  certificate  from 
the  sodety  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show. 

In  connection  with  the  antarctic  royage 
of  Captain  Scott,  who  is  bdng  lionized 
on  his  return,  I  learn  that  he  took  out 
some  vegetable  seeds  supplied  by  Carter 
&  Company,  of  High  Holbom,  London. 
Some  unused  portion  of  the  seed  has  been 
returned  to  the  firm,  and  a  test  lately 
made  shows  that  there  is  but  little  deter- 
ioration in  the  serminatiTe  power  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  had 
passed  twice  through  the  tropics  and 
were  also  exposed  to  the  low  tempera^ 
ture  of  72^  bdow  fireedng  point. 


SMITH  RfiCBPTION  DECORATIONS. 

At  a  reception  given  by  James  Henry 
Smith,  the  multi*  millionaire  bachelor,  at 
his  Piyrth  arenue  residence,  formerly  the 
home  of  the  late  Wm.  C.  Whitney,  the 
decorations  were  lavish  in  character. 
The  entrance  hall  was  a  veritable  holly 
forest  and  the  lower  section  of  the  stair- 
way had  a  temporary  roof  covered  with 
southern  smilax,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
heightened  by  numbers  of  tiny  red  incan- 
descent lights,  which  seemed  quite  appro- 
priate with  the  holly.  In  the  massive 
hall  above  stairs  masses  of  poinsettias 
were  used  in  pleasinsr  contrast  with  the 
carved  stonework.  The  drawing  room 
decorations  consisted  of  palms  and  vases 
of  cut  flowers.  In  the  ma^ificent  ball 
room  quantities  of  flowering  Japanese 
quince  and  smilax  shrubs  were  uf  ed  to 
advantage.  Other  flowering  shrubs  and 
branches,  in  which  forsythia  was  promi- 
nent, «helped  to  create  a  general  flower 
garden   effisct.    White   silk   gauze   and 


asparagus  were  the  decorations  for  the 
dcctroGers.  Supper  was  served  at  smaU 
tables  in  the  banquet  hall,  in  the  corri- 
dors and  conservatory,  each  table  having 
a  centerpiece  of  orchids.  The  walls  con- 
tiguous to  the  tables  were  also  hidden  by 
masses  of  flowering  plants  which  formed 
the  major  part  of  the  general  decorative 
scheme.  The  Rosarv  Flower  Company 
had  the  decorations  m  charge. 


A  FLOWERY  DINNER  IN  PARIS. 

Press  dispatches  this  week  told  of  a 
remarkable  dinner  party  given  by  two 
winter  visitors  to  the  Breton  watering 
place  of  Dinard— the  Vicomte  and  Vicom- 
tesse  de  Saussine. 

The  dining  room  was  transformed  into 
a  meadow  of  real  green  turf  with  daisies 
and  other  flowers  growing  on  it.  Here 
the  guests,  attired  in  garments  of  flow- 
ing white  and  wearing  garlands  of  roses, 
took  their  seats  on  high  cushions.  Camp 
stools,  on  which  rested  wooden  dishes 
and  paper  napkins,  served  in  lieu  of 
tables. 

In  the  center  of  the  meadow  was  a 
rockery  with  a  fountain  continually  play- 
ins,  near  which  a  live  rabbit  gamboled. 
A  huge  loaf  of  bread  suspended  from  the 
roof  and  hollowed  out  formed  the  salt 
cellar,  while  fruit  and  wine  were  scat- 
tered in  profusion  on  the  grass. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

LrROM  TBI  BBITUH  HOBTIOULTUBAL  PAPIBS.] 

Epipbtllum  Dmlioatub  —  This  very  pretty 
epiphyllam,  exhibited  by  William  Bull  &  Sons 
at  toe  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  November  1 5,  is  at  present  little  known,  thouffo 
it  was  put  into  oommeroe  a  couple  of  years  aso. 
It  was  Imported  from  Brazil  and  first  exhibited  in 
the  autumn  of  1898,  when  a  flrst-class  oertiflcate 
was  awarded  it  under  the  name  of  Epiphyllum 
tnmcatum  Princess,  but  subsequently  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  it  was  really  a  variety  of  E. 
trunoatum  or  a  species  distinct  therefrom.  On 
being  submitted  to  M.  E  Brown,  of  Kew,  that 
gentleman  assigned  it  specific  rank  under  the 
name  of  Epiphyllam  delicatum,  which  Is  now 
retained.  From  B.  truncatum  it  differs  in  its 
somewhat  more  erect  habit  and  strongly  toothed 
branches,  while  the  flowers  are  rather  less  obliqne 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  In  color  they  are  white, 
suffused  with  purple,  which  color  is  deeper 
towards  the  center  than  at  the  edges,  while  Just 
at  the  entrance  to  the  throat  there  is  a  ring  of 
purple-lake,  the  long,  protruding  stigma  being 
of  tne  same  color.  The  tint  of  the  flowers  deepens 
somewhat  with  age,  as  the  freshly-expanded 
blossoms  are  paler  than  the  older  ones  Like  the 
rest  of  its  class,  the  epiphyllum  cin  be  readily  pro- 
paffated  by  grafting  on  to  stocks  of  the  pereskia. 
It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  many  beautiful 
forms  of  epiphyllum  are  not  met  with  more  often 
than  thev  are.  as  the  flowers  appear  at  a  welcome 
time.  Tne  only  varieties  of  E  truncatum  honored 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  been 
tricolor  in  1864,  violaceum  in  1860,  and  that  above 
named  The  spring-flowering  Qaertneri  and 
makoyanum  are  specifically  distinct  from  these. 

Lilt  tfiTLBt  Pbom  .Iapan.— Doubts  have  been 
more  than  once  expressed  ooncernins  the  supply 
of  lily  bulbs  this  season  from  Japan,  but  up  to  the 

{>resent  the  lamentable  war  in  wnich  that  country 
s  engaged  does  not  appear  to  have  had  anv  parti* 
cular  influence  on  the  crop  and  its  harvesting,  for 
considerable  numbers  have  been  sent  over,  and  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  their  eeneral  condition. 
On  October  26  a  moderate  consignment  was  dis* 
posed  of  at  Stevens'  rooms  in  London.  It  con- 
sis  ed  entirely  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  and  the 
bulbs  were  in  good  condition,  whiln  there  was  a 
brisk  demand,  un  November  10  Protheroe  <t 
Morris  had  a  lariee  quantity  to  dispose  of,  the 
bulbs  of  L.  louKiflorum  and  its  vari«>ties  alone 
am  unting  to  nearly  600.000  while  over  50,000  bulbs 
of  L.  auratum  were  also  sold  Many  of  the  L 
longiflorum  bulbs  were  bought  by  the  large  whole- 
sale dealers,  and  it  is  verv  probable  a  goodly  pro- 
portion f  them  are  destined  for  retarding  pur- 
poses, for  which  this  lily  is  so  well  suited.  It  is 
always  the  first  so  reach  London  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  Japan,  as  the  growth  is  completed 
earlipr  thantnatof  L  auratum  or  L  speciosum, 
which  three  species  form  the  bulk  of  the  Japanese 
lilies  that  come  to  England  The  bulbs  of  L. 
auratum  sold  on  N  vember  10  were  not  so  fine  as 
tho4e  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  later  on. 
for  they  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been 
lifted  somewhat  prematurely. 

Clematis  Tanoutica.— Among  the  novelties 
offered  by  Vllmorln-Andrleux  Sl  Company,  of 
Paris,  is  the  above   species   from   Tangut.    The 


flowers  are  very  numerous  and  of  an  average  size 
of  3H  to  Z\i  inches  and  are  borne  upon  stiff  stalks 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length.  These  flowers  are 
produced  npon  wood  of  the  previous  vear,  and  are 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  color,  shaded  with 
golden  yellow,  and  exactly  recall  the  flower  of 
Tulipa  syivestrii.  The  sti*ms  easily  attain  a 
height  of  several  yards,  and  are  furnished  with 
deeply  out  or  pinnasect  leaves  about  eight  inobes 
long  or  more.  The  plant  is  both  vigorous  and 
hardy,  and  is,  moreover,  of  great  omaroental 
value.  The  intense  color  is  remarkable  for  the 
genus  clematis,  and  Is,  therefore,  very  striking  in 
association  with  other  climbing  plants,  socfi  at 
wistarias,  or  with  its  own  congeners  which  fiower 
in  spring.  It  is  described  as  beins;  a  very  suitable 
covering  for  walls,  bowers  ana  trel  ises  We 
already  nave  a  yellow-flowered  species  in  C  ori- 
entails,  sometimes  named  C.  graveolens  in  gar- 
dens, but  the  yellow  Is  rather  (,ale.  We  may  sav, 
however,  that  C  Tangatica  is  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  C  orif^ntalis  by  the  Kew  authorities. 

SoPT  Rot  or  Callas.— My  experience  is  all  in 
favor  of  the  ''light*'  theory  now  advanced.  I  give 
the  corms  a  thorough  baking  in  the  sun  during 
the  summer,  and  in  place  or  growing  and  flower 
ing  them  in  a  house  facing  west  and  rather 
shaded,  I  now  give  them  all  possible  light 
throughout  thetr  growth,  and  scarcely  ever  see  a 
symptom  of  the  disease  or  the  mite  which  accom- 
panies it,  unless  for  experiment's  sake  I  put  a  few 
plants  in  more  shaded  quarters.  I  tried  change 
of  -stock,  but  this  did  not  alter  matters,  for  the 
new  became  as  badly  affected  as  the  old.  This 
disease  seems  similar  to  that  which  causes  the 
seneral  failure  with  eucharis.  Grow  these  latter 
auring  the  summer  months  in  a  large  airy  house 
instead  of  in  hot  stoves  or  pits,  flower  them  once 
a  year  only,  after  some  months  of  the  above  treat- 
ment, and  good  flowers  on  healthy  plants  will  be 
the  result,  with  no  fear  of  mite.  I  have  advocated 
this  prantice  with  eucharis  for  many  years,  and 
have  never  seen  it  fail  when  proper  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  general  treatment. 

A  SariWT  ^mruAL  —Among  the  many  beautiful 
annuals  which  may  be  interspersed  among  the 
herbaceous  subjects  of  borders  patohes  of  Linaria 
reticulata  aurea  purpurea  are  conspicuous  and 
delightful  the  season  through.  It  is  a  plant  of 
neat  and  compact  growth,  its  erect  and  wiry  stems 
being  well  clothed  with  narrow  lanceolate  foliage 
of  a  glaucous  neen.  Each  stem  terminates  in  a 
densely  packed  spike  of  small  flowers  of  a  most 


striking  and  beautiful  combination  of  bright 
golden  yellow  and  richest  purple.  By  removing 
the  leading  spikes  before  seed  develops,  th«  plant 


is  assisted  m  producing  side-sh'K>ts.  therebv 
mainteining  a  brave  display  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  time.  A  lovely  white  companion  for  th« 
above  is  found  In  a  Linaria  Maroocana  The  Pearl. 
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Ca^oisro  Cabhatiok  NA]n8.~A  larae  number 
of  tbe  AmerioAn  varieties  of  canuitlong  nave  been 
renamed  by  English  growers.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  best  known:  Enohantzess-Fasoination,  Ethel . 
Crocker- EKoTalty,  The  Harquls-Kenown,  G.  H. 
Crane-Dazzier,  and  sometimes  the  paler  scarlet 
American  is  offered  under  the  same  name.  The 
newer  ones  are  being  served  the  same,  and  if 
nIanU  are  sold  under  the  fictitious  names,  con- 
fusion will  be  great. 


THB  PIPLESS  PIPPm. 

In  future  "there  ain't  going  to  be  no  core  to  the 
apple,*'  as  the  little  boy  said  to  a  rival  claimant. 
A  colorless  and  seedless  apple  has  been  invented 
as  the  produce  of  a  blossomlfss  and  grubless  tree, 
of  which  there  are  to  be  two  and  a  naif  million 
specimens  in  1900.  This  will  knock  the  stul&ng 
out  of  the  'seedy  or  ordinary  variety.  It  is  called 
'*the  world's  greatest  discovery  in  horticulture,*' 
but  mav  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  more  glori- 
ous thfttgi  to  come.  In  the  toothless  future  we 
hope  to  see  no-stone  plums,  saDS-wa«p  gooseber- 
ries, mulberries  witnout  stomach  ache,  onions 
minus  the  scent,  unslugged  strawberries,  and  an 
ex-maggoted  and  disbirded  orchard  in  general. 
Pip-pip  I— Ac jicA. 


NoKoKiBy  Iix.^B.  Basterdaj  recently 
comj^ted  the  erection  of  a  16x80-foot 
addition  to  hin  establishment,  which  will 
be  used  for  vegetable  cnl  tnre.  Mr.  Batter- 
day  is  Imilding  vp  a  nice  business. 

Waco,  Tbx.— The  Waco  Floral  Society 
held  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  January 
3.  Mrs.  Hengst,  the  new  president, 
annoonced  the  standing  committees  for 
tbe  year.  Treasurer  L.  Migd  was  pres- 
ent 

Brocktok.  Mass.— Henry  A.  Abbott, 
sged  84,  died  December  26, 1904.  Before 
locating  in  Brockton  he  was  a  prominent 
landscape  gardener  in  Leominster,  Pa. 
He  lerred  several  terms  as  alderman  in 
this  city. 


Bbnton  Habbob,  Mioh.— The  Berrien 
County  HorUcnltural  Society  held  a 
meeting  January  18  at  Library  hall. 
The  marketing  problem  was  discussed, 
Supervisor  Jakway,  of  Benton,  and 
C.  F.  Hale,  of  Shelby,  reading  papers. 

Shbevefobt,  La. — ^The  Louisiana 
State  Horticultural  Society  closed  its 
second  annual  meeting  January  18 
with  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers: S.  H.  James,  Mound,  president; 
F.  H.  Burnett,  Baton  Rouge,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Santa  Ffc,  N.  M. — ^The  Santa  Fe 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  January  9  and  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
L.  B.  Prince,  president;  W.  S.  Haroun, 
vice  president;  J.  D.  Sena,  secretary; 
Miss  E.  Manderfleld,  treasurer. 

Fabgo,  N.  D.— The  North  Dakota 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  its 
annual  meeting  January  20,  elected  the 
following  officers:  James  Holes,  Fargo, 
president;  Professor  C.  B.  Waldron, 
Fargo,  secretary;  Lieutenant  Governor 
Bartlett,  Coopertown,  treasurer. 

DBS  MoiNBS,  Ia.— Jacob  P.  Marshall 
is  arranging  to  build  80,000  square 
feet  of  greenhouses,  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  vegetables  for  earlj  markets. 
The  houses  now  used  for  this  purpose 
will  be  converted  so  as  to  care  for  his  in- 
creasing florist  business. 

Alooma,  Wis. — The  Algoma  Hortl- 
cultural  Society  at  its  meeting  at 
Grange  hall  January  8  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,      Marcelln      Henry;      vice- 


president,  Andrew  Hanten;  seeretary, 
Mrs.  Anna  Smith;  treasurer, 
C.  Phllipen. 

Saltiixo,  Mbx.— The  plasa  and  ala- 
meda  are  one  mass  of  blooming  violets 
despite  the  extreme  cold  weather  of  the 
past  two  weeks.  The  flowers  continue 
to  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  to  the 
delight  of  the  manv  strangers  contim- 
aUy  passing  through  the  ci^.  All  other 
shrubs  ancTbushes  have  lost  their  foliage 
owing  to  the  cold. 

Nbwport,  R.  I.— The  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  CoUese  has  secured  a 
quantity  of  limoid,  the  new  remedy 
for  San  Jose  scale,  and  will  try  tlie 
remedy  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Professor  A.  B.  Stene  will  distribute  the 
experiments  to  cover  all  sections,  and 
give  notice  of  the  preparing  and  applying 
the  mixture  so  that  all  interested  may  m 
present  and  see  how  the  work  is  done. 


florsford's  New  Catalosne 

of  Hirdy  Pluts  iii  Flower  Seeds 


is  a  d&inty  little  book,  a  mesBenffer  of  sprlnR 
from  the  Kew  Bngland  woods.  It  offers  about 
a  thoasand  kinds  of  hardy  ornamentals  suited 
to  any  oold  climate  wh^re  white  folks  li?e. 
It  inoindes  old  fashioned  flowers,  hard v  feme, 
herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  Tines,  a 
long  list  of  ulies  for  ont-door  culture,  wild 
flowers  and  eTerything  for  the  perennial 
border  or  shady  oornec  Tou  should  see  it 
before  ordering  because  it  offers  what  you 
want  and  prices  are  low  for  the  quality  of 
stock.  Mailed  for  a  So  stamp. 
PRBD'K  H.  H0R8PORD.      Cterlotto.  Vs. 


Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster)* 
Describes  upwards  of  t,300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs^  $!• 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed)« 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages^  profusely  illustrated,  $!• 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter)« 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $t«50« 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith)« 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $t* 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 


Gdcbbno  (KatDfl).— At  tlie  present  time 
when  to  mach  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  wiUbeinterestingtoperusethiaTolame, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  waj 
that  all  mar  understand.  The  144  pages 
acie  imly  illustrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Brc.  (Powell). 
^A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.    A  Yolume  of  140 

gages    with    twentj-two    illustrations. 
0  cents. 

Tkb  Principlbs  of  Pkuit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  sui^ject  of  fruit 
culture  istreuted  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Allied 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  {practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LAND3CAPB  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptiouEdfy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  ia  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book«    50  cents. 

Lanoscapb  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewjears  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpiiil  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
« rower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
usiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  (tOLDfish  (Mulertt).— a  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith)  .^ 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  paces.    $1.00. 


We  can  supply  anj  of  the  fellowing  books,  peetpald,  at  the  prices  given: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffh^  reliable  work  byaneminently 
suGcesml  practical  florist,  niustratea, 
$2.00. 

GREENHouse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrar 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  allmaxuier  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  m  Maskbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountr^r  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Bigffle).— A 
jondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
GEumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  duferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  sjpply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DiCTiOKART  OP  Gardendig  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encnrdopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


)--A 


Thb  Garobn  Stort  (EUv 
delightful  book  portraying  the  1 
andpleasures  of  ^rdening  in  themost €bs- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  usefrd,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  secottd  to  nooe  in  the  coon- 
tx7.    Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  akd  Fruit  Trbbs  of  Akbrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

GARDBKDia  voR  PROFIT  (Headerson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Plorioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1 .00. 

Truck  Faricing  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

OUCAlCBlfTAL  GARDBNDfa  f  Loug) .  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    FlOWBRS   ANB  PRA- 

GRANT  Lbaves  (McDouald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sutiect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  knows  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Gari«n  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautilul,  more  es- 
pecially the  wUder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididl  j 
ulustrated  from  life.    $4  80. 

How  to  Know  TKB  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

AccoRDDiG  TO  SsAScm  (Dana).— Talkt 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglibh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdSs 
as  how  to  gn>w  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect,  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor 18  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  liyed.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  yariation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  rarieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  tor  all  interested  in  fruit,  vcy?- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  paces. 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  le^ 
lations  cud  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakespeare  (BUacombe).    $3.60. 

Ve<»tabls  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  off 
UniTermty  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

American  Pruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Propit  (Paiyy).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^pagation  and  cultiration  o* 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Asaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  ms 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  whh  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gttalogue 
on  applicatton.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory» 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.oiaiaiaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

.    By  PROF.  W,  0.  JOHNSON    . 
Ijr  State  Entomologist  of  Maryland 


A  Practioal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cbesp 
UU  eltirciive  •iie»ii«  «»f  Uteiroylut;  liit»eet  pe«u  and 
•Uier  v«»ruilii  In  varleos  placet.  Tbln  wcMic  Is  tbe 
Ottieoaieof  t»raetlcal  test6  made  by  tlie  author,  to- 

SLher  Willi  theexperleneesuf  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  must  inip«»rtant  books  pablhihed  tots  season  and 
ii  uinrh  needed  at  this  iliue.  It  will  be  of  particular 
lutereatto 

FBUTT  ORO'WERS  AN1>  KURSERYMEK 
ewliic  iuthewlde»pr«radpreviilence  ef  tli«  iii>iuriou» 
8au  Jui»e  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acli  khs  i< the  only 

Sraetlcal  remedy  for  ihe  deslructlun  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  u>ed  mure  ezteuBlvely  than  ever  before  bv 
■orserynien  and  fruit  itrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  younic  orchard  tree«  in 
outlined  in  thU  work.  The  nie  Jiods  can  be  eaidlv 
aptdlcd  In  orrliards  and  nurserlen  for  many  danger- 
•lift  iientsac  Yery  siuail  eost.  The  writer  Is  cou-ld- 
er^dthebe«tautnoriiyontbl8finb]f>ctln  tbl» country 
and  has  left  nothlnv  undone  to  make  this  the  uottt 
eoihplete  w«rk  of  tlis  klad  erer  pubii^Jied. 

OARDElOfiRS  AKD  FI^ORTSTS 
kaye  found  that  veueiables  and  howers  cannot  be 
srown  under jglais  withoat  freqoent  fumigation  for 
the  destmctloii  of  inxert  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gan  has  8olve«l  this  problem.  The  nietb(»d.Hof  pro- 
eedure  are  full  j  de^erflied  and  every  detail  is  glTCD 
for  generaiiug  and  applyiug  the  gas. 

.  MIIXERS  AND  GRAIN  DVAI.RRS 
have  been  l<Miklng  forward  to  the  imblicatioD  of  this 
work,  as  bydrucyanlc  add  sas  has  been  focmd  one  of 
the  meet  lmi>ertant  niaternds  for  clearing  mills  and 


eC   Insects.    The  sali^eet  of  carbon  bl- 

tulpbide  for  fumfgstlng  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talnluggrain  In  stor.'ns  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. ^To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indinnensaMe  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
valne  for  the  fnnilgation  of  cars,  shi|ie  aud  other 
Inctosores  infested  with  Yermln. 

%  FARinCRS  OF  THR  CM>UNTRT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  eatty  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  groaud.  aud  rats  aud  mice  iu  any  iuclosure. 

COI.I.ROE  ANB  STATION  WORKERS 
wm  ilDd  it  an  np-to-date  reference  work  on  tbis  sub- 
lect.  It  is  complete  in  every  rospf^n  an<I  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  Ih  written  in  a 
pnpnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  coveriug  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, S14I0. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nonoa  Bnlldlns 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


In  Renewio)^  Tcnr  Sabscriptions  Send 
«8  Natnet  and  AddreM  of  Pnenda  Inter- 
ested In  Horticitlture  or  Ploricnlttire. 


Princeps 

THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 

(Wa  ^!d  this  aaiauntlor  tha  entire 
•teok  of  it: 

The  largest,  best  shaped,  most  bril- 
liant Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also  . 
the  most  graceful  of  all  The  flowers 
d  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chiago 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  sorts  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Lanee  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for  $1.00; 
Doz.,  $3  50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  3Cc;  3  for  80c; 
Doz,  $3  00 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  $2.sa 

These  three  sires  are  all  bloomii^ 
balbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 

ViDghan'sSwd  store, 

NEW  YORK.         CHICAGO. 
14aw«ltytt    M-M  Raidt^  tt 
tfimrMrlM.  WmImi  tprl^p^a. 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
ill  nitrated  catalogue. 

Orehid  Qrowert  and  Importart,  tUMIilT,  N.  J. 


ORCHIDS 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  thdr  adv.  in  ''Gardening." 
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™^'Sr  Baby  Bambler 

llM  FverbtMmlfHl  DWARF  CrlmMNi  Rambtor. 
IN  RLOOM  AU 1HE IIME.  The  best  red  pot  or 
beddtng  rote  in  the  world.  Same  oolor  as  the 
ellmblng  Urlmson  Rambler  with  clusters  of 
from  20  to  40  open  flowers  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  every  day  from  May  until  November 
if  planted  out  and  in  pots  all  the  year  around 

Frioes:  3-inob  pot  plants,  resdy  Haroh  SOth, 
each  40o:  8  for  9t.00:  IS  for  94  00,  prepaid  by 
maiL    100  for  tt&  00  by  express. 

Dormant  one-year  old  field  plants,  ready 
now.  Each,  75o:  8  for  88  00;  U  for  87.50;  100 
for  856.00:  if  to  ko  by  mall,  add  5c  per  plant,.. 

After  May  15th.  which  is  too  late  for  dor- 
mant plants,  we  will  send  4-inch  pot  plants 
Instead.  Price:  each  60c:  8  for  81.75;  18  for 
86.6^:  100  for  850  00:  all  to  go  by  express. 

|3f*  We  also  have  a  f«*w  hundred  of  extra 
larite  8  year  old  plants,  which  we  offer  at  88.00 
each;  8  for  85.00;  18  for  818.00,  whi'e  stock 
lasU. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Storef 

CHICAQOI  NIMf  YORK: 

84-86  Randolph  8t  14  Barclay  St. 

Qreenheutet  and  Nurterlat:  Weitam  tr rings.  III. 


A  Little  Book 
About  Roses 


ALSO 


Peonies  and  Ornamental 
Hedge  Plants 

(Written  by  a  Specialist). 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST 


"A  bright  little  book  {or 
bright  people.^' 


-Mailed  on  Request- 


8oo.  H.  PotorsoR, 

451  CleveRth  Aveiue* 
PATER80N.  NEW  JERSEY. 


Q-i'^^'SSIS 


6  choice,  large  Field  Grown  Ruse  Bushes;  in-  I 
eluding  Americsn  Beauty.  L*  France  and  I 
Helen  Gould;  postpaid  for  fl.OO.  {N^greftf  I 
house  giants.)  Satisfaction  or  money  refund- 1 
ed.  niust.  Art  Fruit  and  Rose  Catalog  Frbb.  I 

Afiistfoat  Raf«wle«,Oatad».Cal.  | 


weeeeeeeeeeee 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  I , 
^05,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  j^j^^^j^j^^A^^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


i^^ti 


Garden  Book 

The  seed  and  plant  catalogue  of  the 
century.  Needed  by  all  growers  of  flow- 
ers or  vegetables.  Contains  224  pages 
profusely  illustrated.  The  most  com- 
plete 1 1  St  of  seeds  1  plants,  bulb8,eto.,  ever 
catalogued.  Gives  full  cultural  direc- 
tions, carefully  prepared  by  experts. 

This  great  book  mailed  FRBB  to  all 

interested  in  gardening.   When  writing, 

please  mention  this  magazine. 

HINRY  A.  DRIIR 

714  Chestnut  tt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


jjregory 


la 
oar  Tree 


catalOR'tio 

for    fiiimeri 

Wfl  have  added  a 

.      ipeclfti  tiEi^e  forthe      ^ 

J.  J.  II.  fiRFfiOltV  A  I40H, 
llftrblch»d.  Ma— 


ALABAMA  LAND 


Best  for  ve§etablet,  fruits 
HsaHhTest    Northern 


■nd  farms.     

and  field  croot. 

Settlement  $6  to  $15  per  acre,  osty 
terms,  cheap  excursions.  Write  atonce 
tor  particulars  to  D.  M.  FREDERlKSEN. 
Room  81 0,  Teutonic  Building,  CHICA60. 
Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 
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NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMEIf^O.  SMITH. 


CONTENTS. 

iHTBODUOnON.  " 

Chaftkb  I.— Histoby. 

Chaftbb  II.— Stock  Plutts.— BarW  Propagation.— Cold  Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 
Stock.— Novelties  and  Scarce  varieties. 

Chaftbb  III.— Pbopao^tion.— Catting  Bench.— Selection  of  Cuttings.— Making  Cuttings.— Air 
and  Temperature.— fiihadlng.—watering.—^noer  System.— English  Method.— DlyisioBs.— 
Potting  Gnttings. 

Chaftbb  IV.— SPBononr  Plahts.— Soil.— Repotting— Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 
Watering.— Staking.— Disbuddlng.-Feedlng. 

Chaftbb  Y.- Misobllabbous  Plabts.— Standards.- For  Market— Slngla— Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.—For  Cut  Flowers.— Grafted  —In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chr>8aBthemums. 

Chaftbb  YL- Packing  Plants.— For  Ex  press.— For  MalL— For  Export. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs » 


UlBRlCAIf  HAWTHORKS. 

For  handsome  flowera  in  flpringj 
(tttiM^tive  foliagi0  is  aummer,  showy, 
OOtnspiauotis  fruit  in  earlj  and  lata  l&ll, 
bold  difltinctive  habit  df  br&EchJng, 
whleli  is  sa  noticeable  in  winter^  and 
iri;il%  absolute  hardihood,  there  are 
Yoiy  few  Amencan  ahniba  ot  immU 
tnm  that  ean  compare  with  the  Amer- 
iesa  bawt horns.  They  adapt  them- 
«e1rfl!i  to  all  kinds  of  ornamental 
pbui  tat  ions  r  whether  in  the  ornate 
tffecta  of  well  k&pt  private  estatea,  or 
11  the  broad  effects  of  large  pastoral 
or  raral  parks;  anywhere,  wbere  the 
mil  I*  adapted  to  them,  they  give  dig^ 
lilty  and  harmony  to  the  surroundings, 
Tliay  ne^m  to  prefer  heavy »  stiff  lime- 
itoiu  i0il  in  native  conditioDs^  and  m 
fir  a*  we  have  observed  thejr  ocetll 
TI17  sparingly  in  light ,  sandy  aoii  We 
lare  )}lanted  them  oecasionally  in 
aaadyt  light  floil,  bnt  in  a  dry  season 
tht  foljjige  will  present  a  blighted 
ai^pearazKie^  and  prove  that  in  euch 
e^nditiond  tb^y  are  not  happy. 


There  is  a  more  or  less  prevalent  idea 
amongst  ornamental  planters^  that  the 
American  hawthorns  are  difficult  to 
plant  and  transplant  successfully.  Our 
oaperience  with  them  (and  we  have 
handled  many  ef  them,  from  small 
aeedlinga  out  of  the  seed  beds^  to 
plants  ten  and  twelve  feet  tall,  dug 
from  wild  copaee)  has  been  one  of  ver^ 
few  failures.  In  transplanting  indi' 
viduale  of  eonaiderable  si ze^  either 
from  the  nursery,  or  growing  wi!d,  tbey 
should  be  pruned  back  quite  aevorelyp 
and  given  r^^asonable  care  in  other 
respects,  &nd  in  two  or  three  yearv' 
time  they  will  bo  objects  of  beauty* 
For  example,  three  years  ago,  we  trans- 
planted a  handsome  specimen  of  Cra- 
t»|fuB  Prin^Iei  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
being  careful  to  secure  a  spread  of  roots 
eight  feet  in  diameter^  and  took  great 
pains  to  obtain  all  the  roots  possible. 
The  top  was  cut  back  three  feet,  and 
the  side  branches  correspondingly.  It 
qnjckly  started  into  growth,  and  last 
year  it  flowered  and  fruited  gloriously. 

The  seed  of  the  majority  of  the  spe- 
cies lies  dormant  for  two  years  in  the 
seed  bed,  or  boxes,  whichever  way  they 
are  treated  when  sowed.  We  have 
found  some  species  such   as  Cratffigtis 


matura,  and  C  apteiflora,  eome  qriite 
freely  the  first  season  after  being 
sowed,  and  we  have  observed  some  spe- 
cies lie  dormant  for  three  seasons.  It 
is  customary,  and  good  practice,  to  sep- 
arate the  ptilp  from  the  seeds  in  sowing, 
afl  a  very  much  larger  percentage  will 
germinate,  than  when  the  fruit  is 
sown  intact.  However,  if  we  have  a 
large  quantity  of  frtut  of  aome  apeciee, 
and  as  the  labor  of  aeparating  the  pulp 
is  quite  considerable,  we  sow  the  rniil 
as  gathered,  and  we  afwmys  get  enough 
to  answer  our  purpose.  But  with  a 
small  quantity  of  fruit  of  important 
species  the  most  prudent  course  is  to 
separate  the  pulp  from  the  seeds,  by 
maeeration  in  water. 

During  the  past  six  years  a  enrprit- 
Ingly  large  niunber  of  new  species  of 
hawthorn  have  been  discovered  and 
described  from  the  regions  around  the 
great  lakes,  Pennsylvania,  Tllinola, 
Arkansas,  the  Carolinas,  and  Texas. 
The  greater  part  of  this  work  has  been 
accomplished  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  of 
the  Arnold  Arbor etuni,  Boston,  and  a 
number  have  been  described  by  C.  D. 
Beadle,  Biltmore*  N.  C-,  and  W.  W.  Ashe, 
West  Ealeigh,  N,  C.  It  was  for  many 
yeara  customary  for  botanists  to  refer 
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these  immeiiBe  segregations  of  Ameri- 
can hawthorns  scattered  over  wide 
areas  of  the  North  American  continent 
to  variations  of  three  or  four  species, 
and  this  was  probably  an  easy  way  of 
disp08inff,of  what  has  lately  turned  out 
to  De'  an '  ineyitlible  and  Arduous  task. 
Somewhere  from  three  to  four  hundred 
species  have  now  been  described. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  writer, 
at  the  request  of  Prof.  Sargent,  has 
given  considerable  attention  to  the 
numerous  hawthorns  scattered  along 
the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river,  Buf- 
falo, Niagara  falls,  and  some  parts  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  characters  of 
over  sixty  species  are  now  familiar  to 
him;  and  the  specific  marks  are  just  as 
plainly  visible  as  what  we  know  to  be 
the  diiference  between  the  silver  and 
sugar  maples.  In  some  instances  the 
species  appear  to  be  somewhat  local- 
ized, but  in  most  cases  the^  are  quite 
widely  distributed,\and  the  individuals 
are  remarkabiy  true  to  the  specific  char- 
acters) in  number  of  stamens,  color  of 
anthers,  size,  shape  and  color  of  fruit, 
formation  and  texture  of  leaves,  spines, 
bark,  branching  habit,  etc 

At  the  Arnold  Arboretum  an  immense 
number  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  of 
the  new  species,  and  of  many  others 
still  under  record  numbers,  but  a  good 
many  of  those  now  under  numbers  will 
probably  be  referred  to  described  spe- 
cies. It  is  a  fascinating  experience  to 
examine  thosV  numerous  batches  of 
young"ha:wthoms  with  Prof .  Sargent  or 
Jackson  Dawson  and  observe  the  fidel- 
ity with  which  these  youns  plants  grow 
to  the  type  characters,  and  demonstrat- 
ing beyond  question  the  scient^lc  accu- 
racy of  'the  work  which  has^  been 
accomplished,  and  is  ^  still,  in  pfbgress. 

In  another  issue  of  Gardening  we  will 
describe  a  few  of  the  most  important  of 
the  new  species  for  ornamental  planting. 
John  Dunbab. 


If  you  expect  to  propagate  soft  wood 
shrubs,  vines,  roses,  etc.,  next  season, 
and  you  have  not  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, now  is  a  good  time  to  figure  it 
an  out  and  get  ready. 

Japan  snowball,  one  of  the  finest 
shrubs  in  our  whole  list,  can  be  easily 
propagated  from  soft  wood,  but  it  must 
be  kept  close  in  a  frame.  Use  a  double 
sash.  When  rooted,  pot  up  and  carry 
over  in  a  frame  or  cool  house  till  plant- 
ing time  in  spring.  In  the  north  it 
must  be  protected  until  it  gets  well 
establishecL  .  M. 


SHRUB  CUTTINGS. 


Ed.  Oardbnino:— 

Kindly  advise  me  of  the  proper  way 
of  handling  during  the  winter  months,  ;;y 
until  ready  to  plant  out  in  the  field, 
cuttings-  from   the    following  -shruba:  _ 
Deutzia,  Hvdrangea  paniculata,  phila- , 
delphus,  spixflBa,  weigelia   and   Califor- 
nia privet.  E.  E. 

Shrub  cuttings  are  usually  stored  in 
a  cool  place  until  through  making.  Then 
if  you  have  a  soil  of  a  sandy  nature 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  as  many  as  you  have. 
Below  the  freezing  point  place  them  in 
layers  so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them  out  in  the  spring.  After 
covering  all  up  well  throw  on  some 
straw  manure  or  litter.  Should  there  be 
no  sandy  soil  procure  some  and  pack  the 
cuttings  away  in  sand  in  any  cool  place, 
being  careful  not  to  let  them  get  too 
dry.  M. 

S£ASOIf ABLE  IfURSERT  IfOTES. 

While  there  are  lots  of  the  cot-leaf 
weeping  birch  in  the  country,  it  is  a  long 
way  from  being  overdone.  It  is  the  king 
of  all  ornamental  trees. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandifiora  can 
be  '  layered  and  rooted  successfully, 
using  only  the  surplus  branches. 

W^ite  fringe  is  one  of 'the  shrubs 
that  require  little  trimming  or  pruning 
but  is  as  handsome  a  shrub  as  one  might 
wish  to  see. 


CHURCH  WEDDING  DECORAnOIf. 

The  illustration  shows  a  rather  elabo- 
rate church  decoration  for  a  wedding. 
The  main  feature  is  the  simulation  of 
large  climbing  rose  bushes  on  either 
side  of  the  platform.  These  contained 
over  500  roses  each.  From  the  body  of 
the  church  they  presented  a  very  nat- 
ural appearance — much  the  same  as 
when  seen  growing  outside  over  a  porch 
or  arbor.  They  were  about  five  feet 
wide  at  the  base  and  twenty  feet  high. 
The  ground-work  was  made  of  narrow 
strips  of  chicken-wire  netting  into 
which  were  placed  enough  short  laurel 
branches  to  form  a  nice  background  of 
green.  This  was  arranged  the  day  be- 
fora  The  roses,  which  were  mostly 
short  or  of  medium  length,  were  placed 
in  rubber-capped  tubes,  from  one  to 
three  to  a  tube.  These  were  then  easily 
inserted  into  the  background. of  laurel, 
as  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  tubes 
kept  them  in  place,  except  along  the 
outer  edge,  without  much  fastening. 
While  with  the  tubes  the  roses  .will  last 
twenty-four  hours,  for  the  ordinary  dis- 
play this  form  of  decoration  can  be 
made  without  them,  as  the  flowers,  if 
well  soaked  the  night  before,  will  not 
flag  perceptibly  until  the  ceremony  is 
over.  The  stems  can  be  .fastened 
quickly,  with  wire,  to  the  laurel  and 
made  to  stand  out  in  any  desired  direc- 
tion. At  the .  base  of  the  bush  there 
should  be  a  large  pot  or  basket,  with 
long  sprays  on  longer  laurel' branches, 
to  give  it  a  , more  naturq^lj  appearances^ 
The  bridal  party  occupied  a  platform 
raised  about  twelve  inches  above  the 
main  floor  of  the  church,  on  whicli  was 
placed  a  decorated  kneeling  stool. 

Robert  Kift. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


.  STARTIHG  TOUIfG  ROSfi^TOCK« 

Bose  -cuttings  require  about  three 
weeks'  time  under  favorable  conditions 
to  become  rooted  sufficiently  for  pot- 
ting,»perhaps  a  few  days  less,  or  a  little 
longer,  as. the  case  may  be.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side  cuttings  may  be  lifted 
here .  and  there  and  if  the  roots  have 
attained  a  length  of  a  half  inch  or 
even,  less,  they,  are  ready  for  the  pots 
and  can  be  handled  without  injuring 
the  roots.  Two  or  three  days  later  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  pot  them 
without  breaking  many  roots,  causing 
a  slight  check  at  the  very  beginning. 

Before  going  any  farther,  the  prejMi- 
ration  necessary  for  potting  should  be 
attended  to.  For  Bride,  Bridesmaid, 
Golden  Gate  and  any  other  cuttings 
made  from  small  wood,  a  2^-inch  pot 
is  about  the  proper  size.  For  American 
Beauty  cuttings  it  is  advisable  to  use 
2^-inch  pots.  I  find,  that  washing  old 
pots  will  keep  the  soil  fresh  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  to  use  them  in 
a  somewhat  mouldy  condition.  If  new 
pots  are  used  they  should  be  placed  in 
water  until  soaked  through  and  then 
placed  where  they  will  driun.  As  soon 
as  the  surplus  water  is  drained  off  they 
are  ready  for  use.  The  benefi,t  of  thu 
treatment  will  be  noticed  in  the  easy 
manner  in  which  the  plants  take  the 
water  after  potting.  If  new  pots  are 
used  without  previously,  soaking  them, 
quite  a  number  break  when  watered 
the  firsts. time  and  it  takes  so  much 
water  to  wet  them  throueh  that  the 
soil  is  left  in  a  muddy  condition  which 
sl^uld  certainly  be  avoided. 

f^ow  we  must  look  up  a  suitable 
house  in  which  to  place  the  young  stock. 
This  is  one  of  the  essential  require- 
ments and  must  be  carefully  looked 
after.  Select  a  house  where  the  young 
plants  can  get  plenty  of  sun  and  where 
the  piping  is  sufficient  to  heat  the 
house  at  night  from  56®  to  58®  in  any 
kind  of  weather.  Glean  the  benches 
thoroughly  and  if  any  cracks  wide 
enough  to  let  the  ashes  sift  through  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tables,  tack 
thin  strips  over  them  or  spread  excel- 
sior over  the  cracks.  The  face  boards 
should  be  dropped  to  &bout  three  inches 
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80  it  will  be  found  quite  difficult  to 
water  or  syringe  properly  otherwise. 
Now  place  coal  ashes  that  have  been 
screened  quite  finely  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  deep  on  the  tables,  and  after 
leveling^  water  down  and  pack  firmly 
enough  to  keep  the  pots  from  settling. 
Then  comee  the  mixing  of  the  soil. 
Select  rather  stiff  soil,  full  of  fibre,  and 


cost  much  and  answers  the  purpose  in 
every  way.  They  can  be  used  for  sev- 
eral seasons  if  placed  away  carefully 
after  using  them.  The  shading  should 
be  removed  on  cloudy  days  and  by 
allowing  the  sun  to  strike  them  a  little 
longer  each  clear  day  until  root  action 
takes  place,  it  can  then  be  removed 
entirely. 


CRATAQU8   LANBYI. 


add  about  one  part  of  thoroughly  rotted 
cow  manure  to  ^^^  parts  soil;  the  whole 
should  be  dry  enough  to  screen  easily, 
using  a  screen  having  a  half -inch  mesh. 
Hiz  thorougUy  and  do  not  allow  the 
soil  to  become  dry.  The  soil  should  be 
just  moist  enough  to  settle  closely, 
without  packing  hard  as  it  will  do  if 
too  wet.  In  potting,  have  the  roots  well 
up  in  the  top  of  the  pots,  leaving  the 
pots  almost  filled  with  soil.  In  order  to 
pot  a  rose  properly,  sift  the  soil  loosely 
around  the  cutting  which  is  held  with 
the  roots  near  the  top  of  the  pot  where 
the  soil  is  slightly  rounded  above  the 
pots,  instead  of  pressing  the  soil  tightly 
around  the  roots  with  the  thumbs.  Use 
a  slight  pressure  of  the  thumbs  until 
the  cutting  is  held  firmly.  American 
Beauty  cuttings  must  be  potted  in  this 
manner  and  with  the  greatest  care,  to 
have  them  start  off  nicely.  Select  the 
most  careful  men  you  have  for  this 
work  and  do  not  let  them  try  to  break 
any  records  as  to  the  number  potted  in 
a  day.  Several  hundred  can  be  potted 
before  running  them  in  on  the  table, 
if  kept  in  the  shade. 

After  placing  them  in  the  house, 
water  carefully  with  a  medium  rose 
filling  the  pot;  they  can  be  watered 
affain  in  an  hour  or  two.  Do  not  try  to 
give  them  enough  to  do  them  in  one 
watering,  which  makes  them  too  sloppy. 
After  the  second  watering  knock  out  a 
plant  here  and  there  and  see  that  the 
water  has  reached  'the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  To  avoid  over  watering  in  spots, 
place  a  blank  label  in  the  pot  where 
the  watering  was  left  off. 

If  it  is  a  bright  day  the  plants  should 
be  shaded  immediately  after  they  have 
been  placed  on  the  table  and  watered. 
The  shading  should  not  be  placed  next 
to  the  foliage,  but  raised  6  or  8  inches 
above,  to  Allow  free  circulation  of  air. 
Shading!  by  layiiig  paper  over  the  cut- 
tings is  a  very  poor  method;  cotton 
cloth  taek^d  on  light  fram^  does  not 


Keep  the  soil  in  a  fairly  moist  con- 
dition until  they  are  well  rooted 
through;  then  they  will  be  able  to  take 
a  greater  quantity  of  water.  Syringe 
in  bright  weather  and  fumigate  Ughtly 
about  every  ten  days.  Keep  a  Uttle 
sulphur  on  the  pipes  constantly;  spot 
out  all  the  dry  plants  previous  to  giv- 
ing them  a  general  waitering.  On 
bright  days  with  plenty  of  ventilation 
the  temperature  may  go  as  high  as  75"* ; 
on  cloudy  days,  ^W*  to  65**,  and  from 
56**  to  58**  at  night.  If  this  method  of 
treatment  is  carried  out  faithfully  I 
am  quite  sure  the  result  will  be  a 
thrifty  lot  of  young  stock.  Further 
treatment,  repotting,  etc.,  will  be  men- 
tioned in  due  season.  E. 


THE  CUTTIIfG  BBD. 

To  the  gardener  and  florist  a  satis- 
factory cutting  bed  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  success  or  failure  in  many 
instances  being  dependent  on  its  suc- 
cessful management.  In  building  a 
modem  plant  the  propagating  house  is 
always  considered  and  a  suitable  struc- 
ture is  usually  planned.  In  many 
places,  however,  the  cutting  bed  is 
made  up  on  a  bench  in  a  house  which 
affords  the  general  requirements  as  to 
temperature,  moisture,  etc. 

The  essentials  under  all  circum- 
stances are  identical,  however,  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words: 
absolute  cleanliness  in  all  the  sur- 
roundings, good  drainage,  clean  sand 
and  a  certain  amount  of  bottom  heat, 
general  care,  sufficient  moisture  at  all 
times  to  prevent  wilting,  and  allowing 
no  refuse  from  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting making  to  become  scattered 
through  the  bed.  A  removable  shad- 
ing is  also  another  essential  to  their 
well  being, — preventing  the  sun  from 
wilting  them  down,  and  yet  preventing 
dark  conditions  which  result  in  a  soft 
spindly  growth. 

In  modern  propagating  houses  the 
piping  under  the  benches  is  boarded  in. 
A  number  of  trap  doors  are  provided  to 
open  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  suffi- 
cient An  equally  suitable  arrange- 
ment for  those  who  have  to  depend  on 
the  ordinary  constructed  benches  is  to 
tack  building  paper,  cheese  cloth  or 
other  similar  material  to  husband  the 
heat  under  the  propagating  bed,  a  strip 
one  foot  deep  being  sufficient.  TWs 
warms  the  sand  in  the  bed  a  little 
higher  than  the  temperature  of  the 
house,  a  recognized  feature  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  The  gardener  selects 
a  bench  with  a  northern  aspect  in  the 
rose  house  for  the  bed.  The  carna- 
tions are  cared  for  similarly;  this  bed 
will  also  serve  for  the  chrysanthe- 
mums and.  many  other  bedding  plants 
that  thrive  in  a  similar  temperature. 
For  many  stove  plants  a  glass  covered 
bed  is  a  necessity  to  afford  the  proper 
conditions. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  the  bottom  heat,  the  quicker 
results;  an  experience  to  the  contrary, 
in  the  way  of  a  propagating  bed  con- 
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structed  so  the  heating  pipes  were  a 
part  of  the  bed  itself,  was  a  wretjched 
experiment  and  gave  ample  proof  of 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  supposition. 
Francis  Cannino. 


•*Wbere  Rolls  the  Oregon." 


THE  MODEL  FARM. 

An  experimental  garden  or  model 
farm  where  will  grow  every  variety  of 
every  different  kind  of  plant  which  eon- 
tribntes  to  the  food  of  man  or  domesti- 
cated beasts,  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  which  will 
open  at  Portland,  June  1.  Growing 
grasses,  forage  plants,  vegetables,  flow- 
ers and  fruit  trees  will  grow  side  by 
side,  giving  an  imjpressive  object  les- 
son to  visiting  agriculturists. 

This  novel  exhibit  will  be  located  in 
a  small  cannon  which  was  utilized  years 
ago  by  dunamen  as  a  truck  garden. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and 
only  practical  cultural  methods  as 
applied  to  general  farm  conditions  will 
be  employed  in  making  this  live 
exhibits 

The  agriculture  section  will  be 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  various  for- 
age plants,  induding  about  a  dozen 
varieties  of  the  domestic  grasses  com- 
monly grown  in  Western  Oregon,  four 
of  dover.  four  of  field  peas,  three  of 
vetch,  alfalfa,  two  varieties  of  mangel- 
wurzel,  three  of  turnips,  two  of  field 
carrots,  rape  and  kale. 

There  will  be  about  seventy  varieties 
of  vegetables  best  suited  to  the  climate 
and  soil  of  the  Willamette  vaUey.  The 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  shown  will 
include  cabbage,  brussels  sprouts, 
cucumbers,  onions,  celery,  com,  melons, 
peppers,  tomatoes,  squash,,  cauliflower, 
lettuce  and  hops.  There  will  be  grown 
several  varieties  of  Bohemian  hops,  a 
portion  two  years  of  age  and  the 
remainder  one  year,  to  convey  an  idea 
as  to  the  growth  of  hops  on  Willamette 
valley  soil  at  their  respective  stages. 

A  number  of  ^  varieties  of  choice 
orchard  and  small  fruits  have  been 
planted  and  many  of  these  although 
only  one  year  out  will  be  fruiting  dur- 
ing the  exposition.  One  section  will  be 
•devoted  to  an  exhibit  showing  the 
methods  employed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  training  orchard  and  garden  plants. 
While  no  one  expects  to  see  a  full-- 
grown orchard  at  an  exposition,  it  will 
be  a  novel  sight  to  see  a  real  young  one 
bearing  its  first  crop  of  fruit,  from  rasp- 


berries and  blackberries  through  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  quinces,  cherries, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots  and 
apples.  Under  the  usual  climatic  con- 
ditions the  crops  should  be  well 
advanced  and  will  afford  much  interest 
to  visitors. 

In  floriculture  there  will  be  various 
plats  filled  with  over  fifty  varieties  of 
annual  and  perennial  flowers,  including 
asters,  carnations,  cosmos,  eschscholzia, 
hollvhocks,  nasturtiums,  single  and 
double  petunias,  verbenas,  etc. 

Centennial  park,  the  natural  portion 
of  the  exposition  grounds,  is  an  exhibit 
itself  of  the  wealth  of  trees  and  flowers 
which  Oregon  produces.  It  was  laid  out 
by  an  experienced  landscape  artist  with 
a  view  to  making  the  most  of  the  nat- 
ural scenic  beauty  of  the  site.  On  the 
crest  of  a  hill  on  the  south  end  is  a 
great  bed  of  roses  of  every  variety, 
which  flower  blooms  all  the  year  round 
at  Portland.  Extending  from  this  point 
is  a  network  of  roads  and  paths  wind- 
ing among  the  grassy  slopes,  which  are 
thickly  dotted  with  trees  and  shrubv 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  of  thirty- 
six  varieties,  all  native  to  the  Oregon 
country. 

NAnOIfALlHORTICULTURAL  COUIfOL. 

PBBLDaNABY  OBOANIZATION  COlOaTTSR 

At  the  conference  of  horticulturists 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  connection  with 
the  World's  Fair  flower  show  last 
November  it  was  suggested  that  a 
Natioinal  Horticultural  Council  would 
be  of  immense  utility  and  Professor 
Trelease,  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Gar- 
den, was  charged  with  the  dutj^  of 
appointing  a  committee  for  preliminary 
organization.  This  committee  is  now 
announced  ss  follows:  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Hale,  president  of  the 
American  Pomological  Societv,  South 
Glastonbuiy,  Conn.;  H.  C.  Irish,  of  the 
Missouri  Botanic  (Hrden,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  J.  Horace  McFarland,  president 
of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.;  J.  C.  Yaughan,  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
Chicago;  Professor  Samuel  B.  Green, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Professor  L.  B.  Taft,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Mich. 

DoDOB  City,  Kan. — B.  M.  Bight  has 
resigned  ss  state  forestry  commissioner, 
to  take  effect  March  1. 


The  Carnation. 


CARNATIOIf  DISEASES. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by 
Prof.  H.  Hasselbring,  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Chicago,  at  the  annual  conren- 
tion  of  the  American  Carnation 
Society,  Chicago,  January  2S-26,  1905. 

With  the  extended  cultivation  and 
amelioration  of  the  carnation,  new  dis- 
eases and  disorders  have  made  their 
appearance.  Are  these  troubles  the 
result  of  cultivation?  Has  the  con- 
tinued high  culture  predisposed  the 
pjtants  to  certain  forms  of  disease? 
what  are  the  diseases  that  threaten 
the  carnation  to-day  and  how  can  they 
be  prevented? 

These  are  questions  of  ever  increas- 
ing importance  to  the  florist    Their 
importance  will  increase  with  every 
extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  car- 
nation.   In  no  other  branch  of  horti- 
culture is  the  investment  and  risk  so 
great   as   in    floriculture.     No   other       i 
branch    of    agriculture    and    all    the 
related  pursuits  expends  so  large  a      | 
proportion  of  the  returns  for  labor.  A 
failure   means   a   corresponding  loss. 
.Every  factor  that  fs  likely  to  cause 
failure  should   be   thoroughly  unde^       j 
stood. 

The  whole  question  has  received  fSr 
from  sufficient  attention.  Our  experi- 
ment stations  while  they  have  vastly 
furthered  the  interest  of  other 
branches  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, have  left  the  whole  fleld  of  flor 
ists'  problems  almost  untouched.  In 
this  state  (Illinois)  containing  the 
largest  greenhouse  industry  in  the 
world  our  experiment  station  cannot 
legally  take  up  any  question  relating 
to  the  culture  of  plants  under  glass. 
The  florist  must  stand  on  his  own 
feet. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  experi- 
mental investigation  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  touch  only  the  main  features 
of  the  question  of  diseases,  and  point 
out  the  possible  future  of  the  carna- 
tion in  relation  to  them. 

In  the  main  the  troubles  with  which 
tl»e  florist  has  to  deal  may  be  classed 
under  three  categories,  insect  enemies, 
physiological  disorders,  and  fungous 
diseases.  Fortunately  the  carnation 
has  but  few  insect  enemies  and  these 
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are  so  well  understood  tliat  I  will  not 
take  op  the  time  to  speak  of  them. 
The  others  are  not  so  well  under- 
stood. 

Physiological  diseases  result  from 
the  disturbanoes  of  the  functions  of 
a  plant  from  any  cause  whatever. 
Less  than  three^iuarters  of  a  century 
ago  it  was  the  common  view  that  all 
culti?ated  plants  must  be  regarded  as 
diseased  because  they  were  not  grow- 


tions  will  receiye  their  proper  share 
of  attention  by  our  experiment  sta- 
tions. In  considering  fungous  dis- 
eases we  must  keep  in  mind  distinctly 
one  thing.  These  diseases  are  caused 
by  distinct  parasitic  organisms.  A 
fungus  is  an  individual  organism  Just 
as  much  as  the  carnation  plant  is.  It 
has  a  vegetation  period  and  finally  pro- 
duces spores  which  again  reproduce 
the  same  fungus.     Its  whole  develop- 
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ing  under  natural  conditions.  There- 
fore their  functions  must  be  disturbed. 
We  no  longer  follow  this  mode  of 
thinking.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  plants  are  weakened  or  impaired 
in  vitality  by  continued  cultivation. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  define  what 
we  mean  by  "vitality"  in  a  plant,  but 
if  its  vitality  was  impaired  by  contin- 
uous cultivation  we  should  finally 
oq^eet  it  to  die.  This  has  not  been 
our  experience.  Wheat  has  been  in 
cultiTation  for  thousands  of  years  and 
the  plants  are  more  vigorous  and  give 
greater  yields  today  than  one  thousand 
years  ago.  You  will  perhaps  mention 
the  "running  out"  of  varieties.  I  do 
not  think  varieties  have  run  out  They 
haye  been  superseded  by  better  ones 
and  by  comparison  the  older  variety 
has  appeared  to  "run  out"  We  have 
no  record  but  our  judgment  to  show 
that  any  variety  has  "run  out"  It 
is  true,  certainly,  that  all  plants  vary 
nnder  cultivation  and  the  same  seed 
pod  may  give  some  offspring  of  a 
weak  and  some  of  a  vigorous  habit 
bat  this  is  incident  to  cultivation  and 
not  caused  thereby.  The  cause  lies 
in  the  tmknown  factors  governing  the 
variation  of  plants. 

As  physiological  troubles  we  may 
mention  the  "sleeping"  of  fiowers  and 
bursting  of  the  calyx.  The  cause  of 
these  troubles  rests  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  nature  of  the  variety,  but  to 
some  extent  also  in  outer  conditions. 
The  very  XbxA  that  the  calyx  of  cer- 
tain varieties  bursts  with  some  grow- 
ers but  not  with  others  shows 
that  this  trouble  is  greatly  infiu- 
enced  by  outer  conditions  and  can  be 
soWed  by  experimentation.  As  yet  as 
I  have  said,  these  subjects  have  never 
been  scientifically  investigated.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  time  these  ques- 


ment  can  be  followed  with  the  same 
certainty  with  which  the  development 
of  any  plant  can  be  followed  from  seed 
to  maturity.  Parasitic  fungi  live  in 
the  tissues  of  other  plants  spreading 
in  the  same  manner  as  roots  in  the 
soil.  In  this  way  fungi  produce  dis- 
eases by  destroyinig  the  tissues  of  the 
plants  upon  which  they  feed. 

Diseases  of  this  nature  are  often 
attributed  to  some  sort  of  unfavorable 
conditions  such  as  lack  of  ventilation, 
too  much  water,  deep  planting  and  the 
like.  This  is  an  error.  While  cer- 
tain conditions  favor  the  growth  of 
fungi  and  thus  cause  disease  to  appear 
more  abundantly  it  is  nevertheless 
true    that   such   diseases    would    not 


appear  if  the  fungi  were  absent  The 
fungi  are  in  every  instance  the  prime 
cause  of  disease — ^not  the  conditions. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  but 
two  fungous  diseases  of  the  carnation 
which  we  need  to  discuss — ^the  rust 
and  the  stem-rot 

The  rust  was  a  prevalent  disease 
about  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  it 
was  feared  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
cama^on  as  its  frequent  discussion,  in 
the  horticultural  literature  of  tliat 
time  indicates.  At  the  present  time 
the  subject  has  almost  dropped  out  of 
existence.  It  still  appears  spasmod- 
ically here  and  there  on  some  varie- 
ties, but  it  is  no  longer  the  dreaded 
enemy  of  the  camatfon. 

The  stem  rot  is  a  far  more  serious 
disease  and  one  which  will  be  difficult 
to  control.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
of  the  genus  fusarium.  While  the 
name  of  the  fungus  may  not  carry 
with  it  any  special  significance  we 
shall  see  presently  that  this  is  one  of 
a  great  group  of  fungi  which  have 
received  considerable  attention  of  late 
and  that  the  study  of  this  group  has 
been  the  chief  means  of  developing  a 
new  method  of  controlling  diseases. 
These  fungi  are  the  causes  of  the  now 
well  known  wilt  diseases  of  many 
plants.  The  wilt  diseases  of  the  co^ 
ton,  cowpea»  watermelon,  fiax  and 
aster  are  caused  by  species  of  fusa- 
rium. These  diseases  have  been  care- 
fully investigated  and  from  the  knowl- 
edge gained  from  them  we  can  fill  out 
tentatively  at  least  such  points  as  are 
still  unknown  in  the  life  of  the  car- 
nation fusarium. 

The  stem  rot  which  is  not  primarily 
a  rotting  of  the  stem,  but  a  wilt  dis- 
ease first  manifests  itself  by  the  wil^ 
ing  of  the  leaves  of  some  shoots. 
Very  often  only  the  leaves  on  one  side 
of  a  shoot  wilt  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
only  a  part  of  the  plant  is  affected. 
This  is  more  especially  true  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  It  will 
frequently  be  found  that  the  branches 
on  one  side  of  the  plant  are  affected 
and  sometimes  only  those  arising 
low  down  on  the  main  stem.  The  dis- 
die  and  turn  to  a  pale  color  without 
ease  always  progresses  upward.  The 
leaves  on  the  affected  branches  soon 
dropping.  The  upper  leaves  on  these 
branches  may  be  wilted  but  still  grow 
until   the  whole  branch  finally  dies. 
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The  calyx  lobes  on  flower  stems 
usually  turn  yellow  at  the  tips  before 
the  upper  leaves  begin  to  die. 

The  root  systems  of  these  plants 
appear  healthy  externally  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  roots.  These 
are  completely  decayed  so  that  only  a 
remnant  of  them  is  left.  Yet  if  the 
diseased  plants  are  carefully  exam- 
ined after  the  roots  have  been  washed 
these  decayed  roots  can  always  be 
found.  Here  is  evidence  that  the  fun- 
gus has  entered  the  plant  from  the 
soil  through  the  roots. 

The  cause  of  the  fungus  in  the  plant 
and  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  dam- 
age it  causes  can  be  easily  seen  by  cut- 
ting microscopical  sections  at  different 
points  in  the  diseased  stem  and 
branches.  The  fungus  grows  from  the 
infested  roots  into  the  water  conduct- 
ing channels  of  the  stem  and  branches. 
When  the  disease  is  severe  these  can 
be  seen  to  be  literally  plugged  up  with 
a  mass  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fun- 
gus. It  is  thus  impossible  for  the 
plant  to  obtain  sufficient  water  and 
wilting  and  death  are  the  results. 
Sometimes  the  fungus  invades  only 
the  ducts  on  one  side  of  the  stem  and 
thus  the  leaves  and  branches  on  this 
side  will  wilt  Later  when  the  plant 
is  dying  the  other  tissues  are  also 
invaded,  first  the  pith  and  then  the 
cortex.  The  fungus  produces  innu- 
merable spores  on  the  dead  stems  and 
on  the  lower  portions  of  the  leaves. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  the  fungus 
on  the  carnation  plant.  Questions  of 
more  practical  importance  are:  How 
does  this  disease  get  into  the  carna- 
tion beds,  and  how  can  it  be  pre- 
vented? 

The  fusarlums  are  a  group  of  soil 
fungi.  They  are  found  nearly  every- 
where in  decaying  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  I  have  been  unable  to  collect 
evidence  showing  that  the  stem  rot 
reappears  in  the  same  soil  year  after 
year,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
carnation  growers  change  their  soil 
annually.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  plants  are  attacked  from  the  soil 
and  this,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  the  fusarlums  are  found  almost 
everywhere  and  can  grow  freely  on 
dead  matter  in  the  soil,  leaves  scarcely 
any  room  for  doubt  that  the  soil  is  the 
source  of  infection.  It  has  been  defi- 
nitely shown  that  the  wilt  fungi  of  the 
cotton,  watermelon,  cowpea  and  fiax 
remain  indefinitely  in  soils  once 
infected.  In  fact  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  eradicate  them.  The 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  carnation 
wilt  or  stem  rot. 

The  most  important  question  is, 
how  to  prevent  the  disease.  Since  it 
remains  in  the  soil  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  usual  fungicides.  It 
attacks  the  plants  beneath  the  soil  so 
that  direct  preventive  measures  are 
practically  excluded.  What  hope  have 
we  then  of  ever  controlling  the  disease? 
I  think  the  solution  of  the  question 
will  come  from  a  study  of  varieties. 
If  we  look  over  the  different  varieties 
now  generally  cultivated  we  find  that 
some  are  badly  affected,  others  less, 
and  some  seem  not  to  suffer  from  the 
disease  at  all.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  collect  exact  data  on  this  but  it 
seems  to  be  everywhere  conceded  that 
such  varieties  as  Crane,  Morning 
Olory  and  Flora  Hill  are  most  sub- 
ject to  the  disease,  many  growers 
having  thrown  these  varieties  out 
entirely.     Flamingo    and   Apollo   and 


White  Cloud  seem  to  suffer  as  much 
as  those  Just  mentioned.  On  the  other 
hand  many  varieties  seem  to  be  free 
from  the  disease.  These  are  especially 
the  strong  growing  varieties  such  as 
Harlowarden,  Enchantress,  those  of 
the  Lawson  type  and  Lady  Bountiful. 
I  have  seen  America  planted  where 
Crane  died  of  stem  rot,  yet  the  for- 
mer variety  was  not  affected.  Some 
varieties  seem  to  outgrow  the  disease 
even  when  affected.  This  seems  to  be 
true  of  3radt  and  Lord.  These  obser- 
vations are  as  yet  of  limited  extent 
but  they  point  to  one  conclusion. 

Some  varieties  of  carnations  are 
immune  from  stem  rot.  The  problem 
for  the  future  will  be  the  production 
and  selection  of  immune  varieties.  It 
should  be  the  aini  of  the  originator  to 
produce  resistant  varieties  and  only 
such  varieties  should  be  put  upon  the 
market  This  plan  is  not  impossible 
for  it  has  been  successfully  followed 
in  the  case^  of  cotton.  Through  the 
work  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture several  varieties  of  cotton  have 
been  produced  which  are  resistant  to 
the  wilt.  These  can  be  planted  in 
infected  fields,  where  other  varieties 
have  been  exterminated,  without  being 
attacked  by  the  disease.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  similar  exam- 
ple in  the  carnation  rust  Almost 
imperceptibly  the  discussion  of  this 
disease  has  dropped  from  horticultural 
literature.  Why?  If  we  examine  the 
older  catalogues  we  find  many  varie- 
ties advertised  as  "rust  proof."  These 
may  or  may  not  have  proved  as  rep- 
resented, but  the  fact  shows  the  .ten- 
dency of  the  time  to  produce  rust 
proof  carnations.  Only  the  varieties 
that  iM^tually  proved  rust  proof  finally 
were  extensively  cultivated  and  today 
the  rust  has  practically  disappeared 
from  our  greenhouses.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  have  a  similar 
experience  with  the  carnation  stem 
rot 
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To  the  indoor  vegetable  grower  the 
past  season  has  been  dull  and  unpro- 
pitious  in  many  sections,  and  those 
market  gardeners  •  who  have  old-fash- 
ioned glass  structures  with  a  prodigious 
amount  of  wood  in  their  construction 
have.  been,  appreciably  handicapped. 
Such  a  season  as  this  has  demonstrated 
that  in  growing  many  crops  the  neces- 
sity of  the  modem  features  in  green- 
house construction  admitting  the  maxi- 
mum of  light  is  essential  to  high  qual- 
ity and  productiveness. 

Tomatoes.— ^In  passing  through  sev- 
eral establishments  the  effect  of  the 
many  sunless  days  are  evident  by  the 
indifferent  setting  of  the  fruit;  and 
while  most  market  gardeners  appreciate 
the  importance  of  pollination  by  vigor- 
ously tapping  the  vines  on  the  most 
favorable  days,  such  a  season  as  this 
proves  the  benefit  of  hand  pollination. 
Where  this  has  been  faithfully  per- 
fom^ed  our  notes  record  a  decided  bal- 
ance in  their  favor.  The  season  when 
a  good  amount  of  sun  is  now  with  us, 
little  trouble  in  pollination  need  be 
anticipated  if  vigorous  tapping  of  the 
vines  on  bright  days  are  attended  to. 
We  have  practiced  for  some  years  grow- 
ing tomatoes  for  a  spring  crop,  benching 
the  plants  early  in  the  year  as  near 
January  1  as  possible.  The  advantage 
of  this  practice  is  obvious  as  regards 
tho  setting  of  the  fruit.  The  qwdity 
has  always  been  such  that  the  south- 
ern tomatoes  could -hardly  be  considered 
in  competition  with  them  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness unfailing. 

Similar  results  may  still  be  procured 
from  vines  which  have  been  in  bearing 
and  have  reached  the  roof  of  the  house; 
the  vines  may  be  unloosed  and  by  care- 
fully bending  the  stem  the  lower  por- 
tion may  be  pegged  in  the  bed  and  its 
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top  rnii  up  the  support  of  its  neighbor 
threes  feet  away.  By 'a  little  thought  in 
manipulation,  every  string  may  be  reoc- 
enpied  and  an  entire  house  will  soon 
present  a  youthful  and  vigorous  aspect. 
The  portion  of  stem  attached  to  the  bed 
will  emit  roet  and  assist  in  the  plant's 
nutrition.  Needless^  to  say,  top-dressing 
and  applications  of  manure  water  must 
be  forUieoming  to  maintain  and  re-es^ 
tabHsh  the  vigor. 

It  l>ecomes  arbitrary,  in  commenting 
upon  any  feature  of  tomato  growing,  to 
n^e  fpecial  emphasis  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  white-fly  or  plant  ' '  alyer- 
odes,"  which  has  become  such  a  menace 
to  market  earden^rs  whenever  it  has 
become  established.  Many  do  not  real- 
ize the  seriousness  orf  this  pest,  and  it 
bi^ooves  everyone  to'  adopt  measures 
for  its  eradication  when  it  nrst  appears. 
Its  presence  is  usually  noted  by  a  small 
white-fly  when  any  portion  of  the  vine 
is  disturbed.'  On  the  under-side  of  the 
leaves  in  that  vicinity  will  be  found 
small  scale-like  bodies,  one  of  the  stages 
through' which  the  insect  passes.  These 
should  be  removed  and  burned  as  no 
fumigation  by  tobacco  will  injure  them. 
Adopt  every  precaution  to  break  up 
their  increase.  Tomatoes,  beans  and 
cucumbers  seem  to  be  favorite  plants, 
although  when  these  become  scarce  they 
hesitate  at  few  plants  within  my  knowl- 
edge. Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is  about 
the  only  sure  antidote  if  they  get  estab- 
lished, and  everyone  does  not  care  to 
handle  a  gas  so  deadly  in  its  eifect 
upon  men,  animals  and  frequently 
plants.  For  mijdew,  which  sometimes 
sets  in  at  tbis  season,  owing  to  inju- 
dieious  airing,  a  dusting  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  will  aid.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  apply  with  a  bellows,  as  a  more  even 
distribution  is  accomplished.  For  any 
fungous  attacks  Bordeaux  mixture 
should  be  carefully  applied  through  a 
spraying  nozzle,  l^e  maxim  of  all  good 
gardeners  "do  it  now,"  should  be 
rebumished  and  a  faithful  adherence  to 
all  its  teachings. 

CuciTiCBEBS. — ^A  well  grown  house  of 
cucumbers  presents-  a  beautiful  sight  at 
this  season.  An  occasional  top-dressing 
arouiid  the  plants  will  be  a  part  of  the 
routine  of  culture.  For  top  dressing  we 
have  selected  good,  turfy  soil,  to  which 
has  been  liberally  added  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  Constant  application  of 
manure  water  will  al^  be .  needed. 
Where  bees  have  not  been  used  for  polli- 
nation it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
hand  pollination.  The  time  for  sowing 
seed  for  a  new  crop  wiU  be  determined 
by  the  dispoedtion  one  makes  of  their 
houses  after  the  second  crop  of  lettuce. 
Allow  three  or  four  weeks  from  seed 
sowing  to  setting  out  in  the  beds. 

Thk  Hot  Bbdb. — ^The  value  of  the 
hot  beds  to  the  average  market  gar^ 
dener  cannot  .be  overestimated.  It  is 
frequently  the  only  source  from  which 
he  raises  his  entire  crop  of  vegetable 
plants  both  for  home  use  and  ssJe,  and 
not  infrequently  his  local  trade  in 
salads  and  early  vegetables  in  spring  is 
grown  therein.  In  makinff  up,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  violent  heat 
which  soon  burns  out  and  leaves  it  cold. 
To  do  this,  some  care  in  preparing  the 
material  is  necessary.  •  A  good  hot-bed 
should  hold  the  heat  through  a  consid- 
erable period,  lasting  with  the  crop 
until  it  matures.  Wd  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  forest  leaves  liberally 
through  the  long  straw  fresh  horse 
manure,  throwing  together  and  turning 
^very  other  day  for  ten  days  or  two 
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weeks,  if  the  bed  is  firmly  and  evenlv 
made  up,  this  desired  object  is  assured. 
There  is  no  better  time  than  February 
for  starting  the  hot-bed  either  for 
plants  or  salads;  the  increasing  sun  and 
lengthening  days  are  all  in  favor  of  its 
success.  "Ae  very  choicest  lettuce  can 
be  grown  in  the  hot-beds.  Our  favorite 
date  is  planting  sturdy  lettuce  plants  in 
the  hot-bed  February  15,  about  ten 
inches  apart,  sowing  Cardinal  Globe 
radishes  between  the  rows.  Some  care 
in  airing  and  covering  will  be  needed 
but  success  and  profit  has  always 
attended  this  operation. 

Francis  Canitino. 


STfiRaiZED  VEGETABLES. 

Some  New  York  capitalists  and  a 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  man,  says  the  Spring- 
field Bepublican,  are  experimenting  in 
sterilizing  vegetables  for  market.  The 
discovery  was  made  lately  that  hot-air 
sterilization  will  preserve  vegetables 
indefinitely  without  injuriug  their 
structural  parts.  Com,  peas,  string 
beans,  lima  beans '  and  other  garden 
produce  treated  by  the  new  process  will 
take  on  a  withered  form  much  like 
cured  hay,  but  when  put  in  cold  water 
will  resume  their  shape  and  retain  their 


former  brittlenees  and  garden  flavor. 
Cabbage,  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  celery 
and  other  produce,  granulated,  treated 
by  sterilization,  have  the  same  fresh- 
ness and  taste  as  when  gathered  in  gar- 
dens by  their  reproduction  in  water 
after  months  of  preservation  after 
sterilization.  The  men  interested  in 
this  discovery  say  that  sterilization  of 
vegetables  reduces  their  bulk,  makes 
the  charges  for  handling  and  transpor- 
tation but  a  small  item,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  discovery  lies  in  being 
able  to  serve  fresh  vegetables  at  places 
a  long  distance  from  truck  farms  and 
gardens  and  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

ENGLISH  CAULIFLOWERt 

A  New  York  firm  recently  received 
twenty  baskets  of  English  caulifiower, 
says  an  agricultural  contemporary,  the 
second  shipment  of  the  season.  It  is 
grown  on  the  island  of  Penzance,  one 
of  the  little  islands  in  the  British  chan- 
nel. The  leaves  of  the  cauliflower  are 
very  long  and  the  heads  small,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  desirable.  A  year  ago  the 
firm  handled  this  stock  to  advantage, 
butlionff  Island  caulifiower  is  so  much 
better  that  it  is  now  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  the  English  stock.  The  duty 
was  about  $6  on  the  twenty  baskets* 
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Qaxsikstkq  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
%beir  interest,  and  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suU 
your  case,  please  write  and  teli  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Abk  aht  Qubbtiovb  too  please  about  idants. 
flowers,  fruita,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
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them  engraved  for  UABDsmifo. 
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AsE  all  the  seasonable  seeds  started  t 

Sweet  Peas  bloom  earlier  in  violet 
houses  than  in  warmer  carnation 
houses. 

Cold  weather  in  the  south  of  France 
has  caused  considerable  loss  to  flower 
growers* 

At  this  late  date,  nearly  109  years 
after  the  poet's  death,  few  will- recall 
that  the  father  of  Bobert  Bums,  Scot- 
land's illustrious  bard,  was  a  nursery- 
mitn. 

The  large  number  of  subscriptions  to 
the  Yilmorin  monument  from  the  United 
Stfites  is  ample  evidence  that  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  Yilmorin  family  is  well 
appreciated  in  this  country. 

A  Botanist  is  wanted  for  the 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  an  examination  will  be  held  May  8 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  position 
carries  a  salary  of  $75  per  month  and 
the  examination  will  be  in  four  sub- 
jects. 

DR.  VAN  FLEBt'S  IfBW  GLADIOLUS. 

Ed.  OARDSKiNa:— 

With  reference  to  the  item  concern- 
ing my  new  hybrid  Gladiolus  Quartini- 
anus  in  the  London  Gardening  World 
of  January  7,  1905,  I  would  say  that 


in  my  desez^tion  of  the  hybrid  in  the 
Boral  New  Yorker,  of  October  29,  1904^ 
pace  782,  I  simply  stated  that  my 
hyorid  was  bred  from  G..  Qnartinianus 
anperbns,  a  garden  or  horticultural  vari- 
ety of  the  type,  raised  some  years  ago 
in  Europe.  Although  G.  Quartinianus 
was  introduced  from  Africa  early  in 
the  eighties,  it  apparently  has  never 
been  in  commerce;  certainly  not  in  the 
American  trade.  I  hs.ve  never  been 
able  to  procure  a  corm  of  the  type 
species,  but  through  the  kindness 
of  Max  Leiehtlin,  of  Baden  Baden, 
Oermany, .  I  have  secured  G.  Quar- 
tinianus superbiis  and  hybridized 
it  with  G.  Princeps  and  many  other 
varieties  of  garden  gladiolus,  chiefly 
of  the  Childffii  and  Nanceianus  strains. 
Many  interesting  hybrids  resulted,  the 
best  of  which^  the  cross  with  Princeps, 
I  have  described  as  a  late  blooming 
giant  garden  gladiolus.  The  typical 
Quartinianus  I  understand  has  four  to 
nine  blooms.  G.  Quartinianus  superbus 
has  frequently  twelve  to  fifteen  blooms, 
but  with  me  it  is  very  late  blooming, 
requiring  glass  protection  to  open  the 
fldwers.  The  new  hybrid,  however, 
bears  as  many  as  twenty-five  blooms 
on  the  main  spike,  and  more  than  one 
plant  has  had  twenty-five  blooms  in 
addition,  on  the  side  spikes.  If  planted 
early  in  our  locality,  it  blooms  during 
August  and  September,  ripening  seed 
outside  before  frost.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  open  well,  retaining  very 
little  of  the  hooded  form  of  G.  Quar- 
tinianus. W.  Van  Fleet. 


DIVIDIlKi  CYPRIPEDIUBIS. 

Bd.  Oardxnino:— 

What  is  the  best  time  to  divide  cypri- 
pediums  and  how  should  they  be  treated 
after  they  are  done  blooming? 

G.  M. 

As  soon  as  cypripediums  have  done 
blooming  is  a  sood  time  to  divide 
them,  if  it  is  advisable  that  they  should 
be  divided.  But  in  my  experience  I 
have  thought  that  larger  clumps  of 
cypripediums  are  more  profitable  to 
grow  as  cut  flowers  than  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  smaller  plants.  If  it  is  a  num- 
ber of  plants  that  is  required,  they  may 
be  divided  at  any  time  now  and  potted 
in  live  sphagnum  moss  and  that  class 
of  peat  which  is  composed  of  the  roots 
of  osmunda.  The  pots  should  be  wdl 
drained  with  crocks  and  charcoal,  filling 
the  pots  to  within  a  third  of  the  rim. 
A  night  temperature  of  from  (K)*  to  65* 
will  suit  them  in  this  condition  all  right, 
and  they  should  be  well  watered. 

E.  L. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETT. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  advance  sheets 
of  the  list  of  premiums  to  be  oifered 
at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bose  Society,  to  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spring  exhibition  of  tiie 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  83  to  26  inclusive. 
Liberal  provision  is  made  for  all  pos- 
sible exhibitors,  and  many  valuable  spe- 
cial prizes  are  offered.  The  Lord  ft 
Bumham  trophy,  valued  at  $250  and 
presented  by  the  Lord  ft  Bumham  Com- 
pany, will  be  awarded  in  conjunction 
with  the  first  cash  prize  for  fifty  Amer- 
ican Beauty  roses  and  will  become  the 
property  of  the  competitor  winning  it, 
consecutivelv  or  otherwise,  twice  there- 
after. Exhibits  sent  from  a  distance 
should  be  addressed  to  J.  E.  L.  M.  Far- 


quhar,  fi^irtieultural  Hall,  Bestoo.  Ilass^ 
and  the  express  charges  must  bs  <pre- 
paid. 

For  further  pariiculars  ssis  .pise  Ust, 
to  be  had  on  application  to  MeoBftmy 
Wm.  J.  Stewart  11  Hamittoa  Plaps^ 
Boston, 


AMERICAK  CARK ATION  SOCIETT. 

DEPAETICENT    OF   PLAHT   BfiOXSTSATiair. 

LUzie  McKey,  registssed  by  IL 
Winandy,  Chicago,  111.:  color,  flcarlst; 
size  three  inches  in  diameter,  Isngth 
of  stem,  ^eighteen  to  twenty  inches; 
stroing  and  orect. 

Cor^  registered  by  the  Indiaj&apoUs 
Flowet  ft  Plant  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  color,  peach  blossom,  very  bright 
and  showy:  size,  three  and  one-wlf 
inches;  slightly  fringed,  very  full,  good 
strong  calyx;  vigorous  growth  and  eon- 
tinuouf  bloomer. 

Allspice,  color  white,  heavily  striped 
with  red,  and  petals  edged  with  red; 
size,  three  and  one-half  inches;  very 
full,  heavily  built,  and  unusually  fra- 
grant; very  prolific,  strong^  quick,  con- 
tinuous grower. 

Candace,  color,  pink,  shade  brighter 
than  Lawson;  size,  three  and  one-quar- 
ter, inches;  very  round,  well  formed 
fiower;  an  early  and  extremely  heavy 
producer  throughout  the  season  aind 
quick  grower. 

AI.BEBT  M.  Hebr,  Sec'y. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOOETT  OF  FRANCE. 

The  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  will  hold  a. grand  international 
exposition  of  the  products  of  horticul- 
ture and  the  related  arts  and  industries 
May  20-28,  1905.  All  foreign  horti- 
culturists are  invited  to  take  j^irt.  The 
prospectus  of  the  exposition,  as  also 
that  of  the  horticultural  congress,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  same  time,  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  addressed  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  society.  No.  84, 
Bue  do  Grenelle,  Paris. 


DUTCH  BULB  GROWERS'  SOCUBTT. 

The  seventh  annual  quinquennial  bulb 
show  9f  the  Boyal  Dutch  Bulb  Growers' 
Society  will  be  held  at  Haarlenit  Hol- 
land, March  17-21.  This  exhibitles, 
the  jurors  of  whieh  are  ehosen  from  the 
most  renowned  horticulturists  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany  and  HdUanl, 
promises  to  be  of  keen  interest,  espe- 
cially to  bulb  growers,  and  affords  a 
good  opportunity  to  note  the  progress 
made  by  the  Dutch  growers  in  this 
important  branch  of  hortioidture.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Secretary 
Johs.  De  Breuk,  Jansstraat  55,  Ebwr- 
lem,  Holland. 


SOCIETT  OF  AHERICAll  FLORISTS. 

President  J.  C.  Yaughan  has 
appointed  the  following  gentlemen  state 
vice-presidents  in  addition  to  the  list 
previously  published: 

District  of  Colombia,  Geo.  H.  Cooke, 
Washington. 

Kentucky,  Fred  Louis  Schulz,  Louis- 
ville. 

Pennsylvania,  W.,  Fred  Burki,  Belle- 
vue.  Wm.  J.  Stbwabt,  Sec'y. 


"AS  matters  stand  now  the  man  with 
the  snow  sho^  has  vet  the  man  with 
the  hoe  put  into  the  Ictsnre  dass." 
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The  Qardenen'  Club. 


WatbaUbe  pleAird  at  all  Uomi  to  reoeWebctof 
AOtaiof  gvaerai  intereit  on  prftcti««l  cnltaral 
BHicterifiroin.gAfdeoen  for  tiM  in  this  d^pact- 
neiit  Votes  of  lh«  moyements  of  gardoncgrs, 
obaagas  of  address  eto..areakodoslrabl0. 


WBSTBRlf  HBW  YORK  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

yiri'lETH    AN2fUAL    MEETINa. 

The  Western  New  York  Hortieultural 
Sodety  celebrated  its  4^tieth ,  anniver- 
sary January  25  and  26  at  Bochester. 
In .  spite  of  the  most  nnpropitious 
weather  of  the  season  several  hundred 
members  were  in  attendance.  Many 
prominent  men  in  the  fruit  growing 
world  attended  the  meeting,  bringing 
with  them  congratulations  from  numer- 
ous kindred  societies  and  from  sevetal 
agriculturaJi  institutions. 

The  programme  was  largely  retro- 
spective and  historical,  yet  many  prac- 
tical questions  were  discussed.  Par- 
ticularly worthy  of  note  was  an  address 
by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  society,  in  which  the  organ- 
isation, iu^hievements,  and  the  present 
and  f  utilre  work  of  the  society  were  set 
forth.  Dr.  Jordon  of  the  Geneva  experi- 
ment station  also  gave  a  most  iDstruc- 
tive  address  on  ''Horticultural  Sci- 
ence.'V  Among  the  practical  questions 
dlseusied,  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale 
received  the  most  attention. 

ThK  exhibition  of  fruits  was  one  of 
the  best  the  society  has  ever  made.  The 
display  of  apples  was  particularly  fine, 
at  least  300  sorts  being  shown.  A 
spllndid  line  of  spraying  machinery 
ink  exhibited,  the  power  spraying  out- 
liti  receiving  much  attention.  Fruit 
pickages,  picking  devices,  ladders  and 
ouer  orchard  implements  were  much  in 
evidence. 

'  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  William  C.  Barry,  Bochester; 
vice-presidents,  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva; 
J.  S.  Woodward,  Lockport;  Albert 
Wood,  Carlton  Station;  Grant  G.  Hitch- 
ings,  Syracuse;  secretary-tredsurer, 
John  Hall,  Bochester. 

U.  P.  H. 


HASSACHOSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  llrst  exhibition  of  the  yehr  was 
held  on  Saturday,  February  11.  This 
ex^bition  f^x  exceeded  those  of  pre- 
vious years  given  at  the  same  season, 
both  in  point  of  number  of  exhibits  and 
in  Quality  of  the  specimens  shown.  The 
e^ubition  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"tarnation  show''  but  in  addition  there 
wire  roses,  violets,  lily  of  the  valley, 
s#'eet  peasy  cyclamen.  Begonia  Qloire 
dl  tK>tTaine  and  primulas.  The  Boston 
do^perativeilower  Growers'  Associa- 
tion and  in6  Boston  Co-operative 
Flower  Market  joined  with  the  society 
in  making  the  oihibition  a  success  by 
offerhig  a  number  of  additional  prizes. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  main 
cilubition  hall  and  the  general  elTect  as 
ttle  entered  was  exceptionally  brilliant. 
Two  of  the  novelties  which  attracted 
g^eral  attention  were  the  dendrobiums 
tShibited  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  of  Brook- 
l&M,  and  the  Laehenalia  Nelsoni  from 
the  Harvard  Botanical  Gardens.  Among 
tie  chief  carnation  exhibitors  were  M. 
A*  Fatten,  of  Lowell,  E.  N.  Peirce  & 
Sons,  of  Waverly,  S.  J.  Benter,  of  Wes- 
terly, B.  Ly  Peter  Fisher  of  Ellis,  and 
H.  A.  Stevens  of  Durham.  A  large  vase 
of '  Enchantress  ahown  by  Peter  Fisher, 
and  a  vase  of  Mikado  shown  by  M.  A. 


Patten  were  centers  of  attraction.  A 
vase  of  50  Juuge  Hinsdale  shown  by 
£.  N.  Peirce  &  Sons  shared  the  popn- 
larity. 

Of  the  seedlings  the  most  prominent, 
were  the  No.  113  shown  by  Peter 
Fisher,  a  very  deep  dark  red;  a  seed- 
ling by  E.  N  Peirce  ft  Sons;  seedling 
Hden  Goddard,  by  8.  J.  Goddard,  and 
a  seedling  from  the  F.  B.  Pierson  Com- 
pany. Of  the  violets  WiUiam  Sim  was 
the  principal  exhibitor,  his  vase  of 
Princess  of  Wales  being  especially 
noteworthy.  The  Waban  Bose  Con- 
servatory's exhibit  of  Wellesley  was 
very  eifectively  placed  and  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  the  admiring 
public  H.  P.  S. 

HEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURE  SOCIETY. 

The  tenth  annual  installation  dinner 
of  the  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society 
was  held  February    3.     The    evening 


John  Seden. 
(The  retired  Eoglish  hybridizer.— See  page  173  ) 


opened  with  the  presentation  of  twelve 
sHver  cups  by  William  Bunkle,  on  his 
own  and  other  donors'  behalf,  won  in 
the  competitive  shows  of  last  season. 
A  novelty  in  this  direction  was  an  array 
of  full  size  photographs  of  the  floral 
prize  winners  which  covered  the  walls 
of  the  banquet  hall.  It  was  also  the 
initial  night  in  this  year's  competition 
for  more  silver  cups  and  the  floral  dis- 
play was  large.  Peter  Duff  had  the 
center  of  the  long  table  with  a  vase  of 
hybrid  amaryllS  and  another  of 
Euphorbia  jacquinisflora.  There  were 
carnations  from  Wm.  Bennett, 
Wm.  Beid,  D.  Kindsgrab,  and 
Guttman  &  Weber's  Victory,  sweet  peas 
from  Charles  Ashmead  and  the  Hale 
Floral  Company;  potted  cyclamens  from 
George  von  Qualen;  orchids  from 
Edwin  Thomas  and  Arthur  .Bodwell, 
and  cut  orchid  blooms  from  Lager  & 
Hurrell.  The  offering  of  a  special 
orchid  prize  will  doubtless  make  them 
a  feature  of  each  month's  exhibition. 

Addresses  were  made  by  W.  J. 
Stewart,  J.  A.  Shaw  and  S.  S.  Butter- 
field,  Mrs.  Berry  of  Kelsey  Company, 
Neil  Campbell,  of  Yaughan's  Seed 
Store,  C.  H.  Totty,  Harry  O.  May, 
Wm.  Duckham  and  others.     J.  B.  D. 


IfOTES  OF  IfEWPORT. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  month  of 
the  Newport  Horticultural  Society  took 
place  Wednesday,  February  1.  Presi- 
dent James  J.  Sullivan  was  in  the  chair. 
Professor  Barlow,  of  the  Bhode  Island 
College  of  Agriculture,  for  two  hours 
held  the  closest  attention  of  all  with 
his  illustrated  address  on  ''Economic 
Insects."  Following  the  lecture  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  elm-beetle 
and  San  Jos6  scale,  developed.  Interest 
now  centers  in  the  schedule  of  prizes 
which  the  executive  committee  will 
present  for  the  approval  of  the  members 
at  the  next  meeting. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobert 
Hunnick  was  observed  last  Monday 
evening  in  the  hall  of  the  Builders' 
and  Merchants^  Exchange.  The  deco- 
rations were  by  Ziegler,  and  consisted 
of  palms,  evergreens,  and  Christmas 
bells.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunnick  received 
many  handsome  presents,  including  one 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Yanderbilt, 
to  whom  Mr.  Hunnick  has  been  head 
gardener  for  many  years.  Among  the 
many  guests  from  out  of  town  was 
Thomas  Grey,  of  Thomas  J.  Grey  Coiii- 
pany,  of  Boston. 


IfOTES  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  special  park  commission,  of  the 
city  council  has  recommended  in  its 
annual  report,  eighty-four  new  parks, 
with  a  total  acreage  of  37,061.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  the  average  of  popu- 
iHtion  to  every  acre  of  park  ground  is 
CI 7,  instead  of  100  persons,  as  it 
should  be,  although  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  since  1900,  when  the 
special  park  commission  was  formed. 

The  botany  students  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  conducted  by  Prof.  H.  C. 
Cowles  of  the  botany  department,  will 
make  a  trip  through  Europe,  including 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  this  spring,  in 
search  of  rare  plants. 


MMMOUTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

The  ninth  annual  ball  of  the  Mon* 
mouth  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  February  10  at  Bed  Men's 
hall.  Oceanic,  N.  J.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  the  society  ever  had. 
Over  a  hundred  couples  were- in  the 
grand  march.  The  haU  was  beautifully 
decorated  and  the  music,  by  Wyman's 
orchestra  was  splendid.  The  stage  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  cut-flowers 
and  decorative  plants  by  Mr.  Turner. 
Corsage  bouquets  of  white  roses  and 
lily  of  the  valley  were  furnished  for 
the  ladies,  and  carnations  for  the  gen- 
tlemen. An  elaborate  dinner  was  served 
at  twelve  o'clock.  The  entertainment 
committee  deserves  great  credit,  as  the 
success  of  the  ball  depended  mostly  on 
them.  There  was  a  short  business  meet- 
ing before  the  ball,  and  William  Bitchie 
and  Frank  Jenkins  were  elected  active 
members.  K. 


TENNESSEE  HQRT.  SOCIETT. 

Tho  Tennessee  Horticultural  Society 
was  organized  January  2,  the  follow- 
ing officers  being  elected:  President, 
Charles  B.  Heffer,  professor  of  horti- 
culture. University  of  Tennessee;  seere* 
tary-treasurer.  Prof.  George  W.  Mjvti% 
state  entomologist;  vice-presidents^  for 
East  Tennessee,  J.  A.  Wallis,  of  ^rlag 
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Feb.  rs; 


City;  Middle  Tenneasee,  B.  A«  Wilkes, 
of  GuUeoka;  West  Tennessee,  W.  H. 
Bochelle,  of  Medon.  A  number  of  fruit 
growers  from  various  parts  of  the  state 
attended  the  meeting.  Congressman 
N.  W.  Hale,  from  Knoxville,  being 
among  them. 


AMBRICAIf  BREEDERS'  AS.SOCIATI0If . 

SBCOin)   AlVMUAL   MEETING. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  feeders'  Association  was 
held  in  Morrow  hall  of  the  agricultural 
building  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
at  Urbana,  111.,  February  1,  2  and  3. 
In  the  absence  of  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
secretary  of  agriculture,  president  of 
the  association,  vice-president  L.  H. 
Kerrick^  of  Bloomington  HI.,  occupied 
the  chair.  Addresses  of  welcome  were 
made  by  Dean  Eugene,  Davenport,  la., 
on  the  part  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Qrout,  repre- 
senting the  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders ' 
Association.  The  response  was  made  by 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  of  the  United  States 
department  of  agriculture.  Dr.  Webber 
advocated  the  registration  of  plants  by 
the  national  associations  interested,  and 
that  these  records  be  published  so  that 
the  plant  breeder  may  have  a  similar 
record  to  the  pedigree  books  of  the  ani- 
mal breeders'  associations. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  W. 
M.  Hays,  assistant  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, on  the  subject,  "The  Breeding  of 
a  Hardy  Alfalfa."  The  first  paper  of 
the  afternoon  session  called  forth  con- 
siderable discussion.  It  was  by  Dr. 
George  T.  Moore  on  ''Breeding  Nitro- 
gen Fixing  Clover  Bacteria."  The 
paper  on  "Breeding  Grapes,"  by  F. 
Y.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Bowe.  The  author  detailed  the 
method  followed  in  securing  an  early 
red  market  grape.    Lindley  x  Delaware 

give  the  variety  Brilliant;  Moyer  x 
rilliant  resulted  in  the  new  grape, 
Headlight,  regarded  as  a  notable 
advance  in  grapes  of  this  class. 

"Improvement  of  the  Strawberry  by 
Selection,"  was  the  subject  of  .F.  E. 
Beatty,  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich.  The 
Clyde  is  being  selected  to  increase  the 


amount  of  leaves.  The  Gandy,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  make  too 
much  foliage,  is  being  selected  for  an 
increased  number  of  crowns.  William 
Belt,  a  variety  susceptible  to  the  rust, 
has  been  improved  by  continually 
selecting  plants  most  resistant  to  the 
disease.  Bust  could  be  controlled  by 
spraying,  but  for  the  average  planter,  it 
was  best  to  procure  a  resistant  strain  of 
this  variety. 

"Plant  Improvement  by  Hybridiza- 
tion," by  H.  H.  Groflf,  Simcoe,  Ont., 
was  read  by  Professor  Bankin.  The 
writer  believed  in  making  crosses 
between  every  available  type  of  plant 
in  order  to  secure  all  the  benefits  of 
existing  material.  The  use  of  every 
wild  species  was  recommended  as  each 
will  prove  useful  in  some  feature  valued 
by  us.  New  domestic  types  are  thus 
created  which,  as  sires,  will  prove  of 
value  in  revitalizing  crosses  with  exist- 
ing varieties. 

"Our  Breeding  Interests,"  was  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  address  by  Prof. 
Hays  who  stated  the  favorable  attitude 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  and 
told  of  the  cooperative  work  being 
done  in  plant  and  animal  breeding. 
"Breeding  Disease  Besistant  Plants," 
was  the  topic  of  W.  A.  Orton,  assistant 
pathologist  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. Lantern  slides  were  used  to 
illustrate  the  work  done  with  Sea 
Island  and  Upland  cotton  and  with 
watermelons.  The  foreuoon  of  the  sec- 
ond day  was  given  to  the  consideration 
of  animal  breeding. 

C.  W.  Ward,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  gave 
a  most  excellent  address  on  '  *  Carnation 
Breeding"  which  he  illustrated  by 
means  of  colored  lantern  slides.  The 
speaker  exhibited  what  was  considered 
as  the  original  type  of  the  carnation 
and  traced  its  evolution  until  the 
present  day.  The  various  color  sections 
into  which  commercial  men  divide  car- 
nations were  shown,  ^s  well  as  some 
freaks  in  h^Dridization.  The  spe^er 
gave  statistics  showing  the  magnitude 
of  the  carnation  industry. 

"Heredity"  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa 
Bosa,  Cad.    Professor  Hays  prefaced  the 


reading  of  the  paper  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Burbank  was  an  artist  in  plant  breed- 
ing in  thathe  could  select  out  of  a~  vast 
number  of  seedlings  those  which  were 
likely  to  prove  of  value  and  thus  avoid 
the  necessity  of  testing  any  but  the  • 
worthy  few.  No  man  in  the  world  has 
done  as  much  in  practical  plant  breed- 
ing or  had  a  greater  insight  of  the. 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  The  author 
defined  heredity  to  be  "the  sum  of  all 
the  environments  of  all  the  past."  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  philo- 
sophical and  intensely  interesting. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Webber  gave  the  association 
the  "Explanation' of  Mendel's  Law." 
The  number  of  questions  asked  by  prac- 
tical animal  breeders  evidenced  the 
great  interest  of  the  American  fanner 
in  the  science  relating  to  his  business. 
Professor  W.  J.  Spillman  gave  an 
instance  of  a  lot  of  apple  seedlings  ' 
which  tended  to  show  that  the  apple 
obeyed  Mendel's  law.  In  a  lot  of 
1,000  seedlings  seventy-five  per  cent  pro- 
duced sweet  apples,  showing  that  of  the  / 
contrasted  characters,  sweet  and  aour, 
sweet  was  the  dominant  character.  If 
this  be  true  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
fixed  varieties  from  seed  and  the  prol^ 
able  result  of  crosses  to  improve  cer- 
tain varieties  can  be  largely  predicted. 
Professor  Emerson,  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
gave  the  results  of  breeding  beans. 
Considering  stringiness  he  found  that  ' 
the  longitudinal  and  the  transverse 
strings  of  the  pods  ao  not  constitute  a 
pair  of  contrastive  characters,  and  that 
seedlings  of  crosses  between  string  and 
stringless  beans  often  have  one  with- 
out the  other.  The  bush  and  vine  char- 
acters follow  Mendel's  law. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  "Com  Breeding,"  by 
Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  of  Urbana,  and  C.  P. 
Hartley,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ses- 
sion closed  with  an  exhibition  of  mov- 
ing pictures  showing  the  processes  in 
breeding  wheat  at  the  Minnesota  experi- 
ment station.  A  reception  was  ten- 
dered the  visitors  Thursday  evening  by 
Dean  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  at  their 
home. 

The  old  officers  of  the  association 
wore  re-elected  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  who  declined  the 
nomination.  C.  W.  Ward  waa  chosen 
chairman  of  plant  section  to  succeed 
him. 

Among  those  present  were  the  fol-    [ 
lowing:   Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  Dr.  H. 
J.   Webber,  Professor  W.   J.   Spillman 
and   C.   P.   Hartley  J    Professor   W.   M. ' 
Hays,    Minneapolis,    Minn.;    Professor    [ 
Oscar  Erf,  Manhattan,  Kan.;  Professor 
E.    P.    Sandsten,    Madison,    Wis.;  '  Dr.   ' 

C.  E.  Saunders,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Chas.    ' 

D.  Woods,  Orono,  Me.;  A.  J.  Glover, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  Frank  Hastings, 
Stamford,  Texas;  C.  W.  Ward,  Queens, 
N.  Y.;  W.  W.  Tracy,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Professor  B.  A.  Emerson,  Lincoln,  Neb;; 
Professor  F.  B.  Mumford,  Columbia, 
Mo.;  Professor  J.  H.  Skinner,  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  Leonard  H.Vaughan,  Chicago.    * 


HERBACEOUS    PHLOX   AND   WATERING   MACHINE   AT   DREER'S    NURSERIES. 


PLANT  IMPROVEHENT  bt  hybridiza- 
TION. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  by  H.  H.  Groff,  of 
Simcoe,  Ont.,  presented  at  the  second 
meeting  of  the  American  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. Champaign,  111.,  February  1-3, 
1905. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  your  associa- 
tion, held  at  St.  Louis  in  December, 
1903,  I  presented  a  brief  address  on 
the   general   advantages  to   be   gained 
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by  •  breeding  from  * '  tame ' '  versus 
*'wild"  species. 

In  presenting  these  advanced  views, 
which  were  the  result  of  years  of 
personal  observation  and  practical 
experience  in  such  system  of  plant 
breeding,  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  primary  point,  as  to  the  actual 
possibility  of  creatine  domestic  species 
by  hybridization,  had  been  generally 
admitted,  in  fact,  some  two  years  ago 
I  recorded  my  contention  on  this  point 
through  the  New  York  horticultural 
press. 

It  was  therefore  with  some  surprise 
that  I  saw  the  recent  references  made 
by  Prof,  de  Vries  of  Holland,  in  his 
address  at  St.  Louis  last  September, 
reported  as  a  "discovery."  If  there 
is  such  a  discovery  in  connection  with 
this  important  result  of  scientific  plant 
breeding,  and  if  my  original  public  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  antedates  that  of 
Prof,  de  YrieSy  I  desire  to  claim  the 
honor  for  America. 

The  Darwinian  theory  as  to  the  nat- 
ural creation  of  species,  is  none  the  less 
true,  but  that  such  theory  was  intended 
to  be  accepted  as  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  the  results  of  scientific  effort, 
could  never  have  been  thought  of.  It 
stated  what  we  know  to  be  perfectly 
true  in  nature — ^that  the  creation  of 
wild  species  requires  ages  of  time — but 
i|s  I  have  recently  expressed  it,  ''the 
unfettered  mind  of  man  has  brid^d 
the  Afi[^  c^cl  in  hastening  evolution 
by  h^rldization,  has  rushed  into  the 
eons  of  the  future,  and  laid  their  treas- 
ures at  our  feet.'' 

It  would  not  be  i>088ible  in  a  paper 
features  of  this  important  aspect,  result- 
ing in  my  experience  from  my  recogni- 
tion of  domestic  species  among  my 
advanced  creations,  during  years  of 
constant  and  critical  observation  in  the 
field,  from  several  hundred  thousand 
new  seedlings  of  the  g^ladiolus,  as  such 
detail  is  capable  of  limitless  elaboration 
as  to  its  actual  and  possible  application 
in  scientific  and  economic  plant  breed- 
ing. 

You  will  appreciate  my  statement 
when  I  say*  that,  although  endowed  with 
a  fertile  imagination  and  optimistic 
temperament,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  a  life  of  business  training  to  per- 
fect my  mental  balance^  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  helplessness  at  the  immens- 
ity of  the  visible  field,  for  practical, 
valuable  and  useful  results,  arising 
from  my  limited  application  of  the  sys- 
tem of  plant  breeding  advocated  by  me. 

I  med  the  word  ''limited"  advisedly, 
for  the  reason  that  my  use  <A  parents 
bred  from  various  wild  species,  has 
been  with^the  object  of  meeting  exist- 
ing comnpLer^ial  and  popular  demands, 
and  consequently  I  have  only  attempted 
a  few  of  the  many  lines  of  possible  use 
at  my  disposal.  You  will  therefore 
understand  me  when  I  claim  the  limit- 
less possibilities  opened  up  by  the  few 
lines  so  selected,  as  compared  with  an 
attempt  to  compass  the  immensity  of 
the  whole  of  the  visible  field. 

Here  again  the  visible  field  is  found 
to  be  but  a  border  of  the  limitless 
reaches  of  eternal  possibilities,  and  can 
you  wonder  that  if  the  human  mind 
palls  at  the  prospect  opened  up  by  a 
fraction  of  its  revelations,  how  may  we 
hope  to  grapple  comprehensively  with 
its  immensity,  were  even  a  portion  of 
the  remainder  effectively  availed  oft 
Then,  further  experiments  in  a  fraction 
of  a  seetion  of  the  visible  field,  have 
proved  to  me  that  even  here  the  devel- 


opment of  new  forms  and  types  prom- 
ises to  multiply  indefinitely,  in  the  sub- 
section SO'  ciiosen  for  elaboration;  so 
that  specialization  becomes  imperative, 
and  having  chosen  the  best  lines  appar- 
ent to  our  restricted  perception,  it 
would  not  be  wise — ^if  it  were  possible 
— to  return  to  the  center,  and  radiate 
indefinitely  in   aimless  experiment. 

The  practical  and  genersJ  application 
of  my  system  may  be  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: In  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
existing   materials,   make     crosses  be- 


forward  old  Scotchman.  He  is  still  liv- ' 
ing  in  New  London,  although  he  has 
been  blind  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mr. 
Elliott  went  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  took 
charge  of  a  private  place  for  one  year, 
after  which,  for  about  four  years^'  he 
was  with  Alexander'  Montgomery  of  the 
Waban  Bose  Conservatories,  Natick, 
Mass.,  spending  a  part  of  that  time  in 
the  gn^eenhouses  but  a  larger  part  in 
handling  the  product  of  this  place  in 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In 
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tween  every  available  type,  regfurd- 
less  of  apparent  objectionable  charac- 
teristics. 

Select  sires  from  these  and  use  on 
every  wild  species  obtainable,  on  spe- 
cial and  general  lines — crossing  and 
re-crossing  until  desirable  types  are 
produced. 

Then  bring  the  selected  offspring  of 
all  wild  species  together  in  intercross- 
ing on  special  lines,  as  each  wild  spe- 
cies will  iprove  more  useful  than  another 
in  some  individual  feature  valued  by 
us,  for,  as  already  indicated  by  me, 
specialization  becomes  imperative. 

The  result  of  the  foregoing  will  be 
the  creation  of  new  domestic  specific 
types,  valuable  as  sires  for  use  in 
revitalizing  crosses  on  existing  vari- 
eties of  merit,  and  the  production  of 
new  forms  and  types  of  unexpected 
quality  and  value. 


SOOETT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

THE    NEW    DIBBCTOBS. 

In  the  selection  of  W.  H.  Elliott  of 
Brighton,  Mass.,  and  K  Y.  Hallock  of 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  as  directors  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  American  Florists,  President 
Yaughan  has  hit  upon  two  excellent 
men  for  the  directorate.  Both  are  thor- 
oughly ipractical  and  they  have 
advanced  ideas  which  should  prove  very 
helpful  to  their  co-workers.  W.  H. 
Elliott  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Wis.,  in 
1858.  He  went  to  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1866  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
entered  the  employ  of  John  Spaulding, 
continuing  with  him  seven  years.  Mr. 
Elliott  has  never  ceased  to  be  thankful 
that  he  spent  those  seven  years  under 
an  instructor  so  worthy  as  this  straight- 


1883  he  took  charge  of  the  J.  A. 
Houston  greenhouses  at  Grove  Hall, 
meeting  with  such  success  that  hd  soon 
left  to  start  in  business  for  himself, 
which  he  did  in  May,  1884,  buying  the 
Strong  greenhouses  at  Brighton,  Mass. 
Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  growing  of  asparagus 
plumosus  and  roses.  In  1901  he  botight 
a  200-acre  farm  at  Madbury,  N.  H.,  and 
built  the  largest  greenhouse  in  this 
country  for  the  growing  of  American 
Beauty  roses.     This  and  the  Brighton 

Slace  he  carries  on  at  the  present  time, 
oing  a  very  extensive  business,  as 
extensive  perhaps  as  that  of  any  con- 
cern growing  for  the  Boston  market. 
Mr.  Elliott  has  been  president  of  the 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club  of  Bos- 
ton and  he  has  occupied  a  number  of 
other  positions  of  honor  and  responsibil- 
ity in  the  trade. 

E.  V.  HALLOCK. 

E.  Y.  Hallock  was  bom  in  Dutchess 
county.  New  York,  fifty-four  years  ago. 
The  first  nineteen  years  of  his  life  was 
spent  with  his  parents  and  he  was  edu- 
cated in  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  In 
1869  he  went  to  California  and  was 
connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  for  three  years.  Beturning 
east,  he  was  associated  with  his  father, 
Y.  H.  Hallock,  and  succeeded  to  the 
business  of  0.  L.  Allen,  who  had  bought 
a  farm  at  Queens  some  years  previous. 
For  many  of  the  pleasant  recollections 
and  associations  of  his  early  life  he  is 
indebted  td  his  love  of  horticulture 
and  agriculture  and  to  his  father,  who 
was  a  cultivator  of  rare  ability  and 
often  entertained  the  most  prominent 
horticulturists.  In  the  fifties  they  grew 
the  Antwerp    raspberry,    the    Lawton 
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blackberry  and  the  Isabdlla  grape  for 
the  New  Tork  market.  lA  1864  the 
original  bulb  farm  at  Queens.  K.  T.,.was 
aeqmred.  For  five  yean  tiiie  farm, 
which  i«  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
HaUocks,  was  used  for  market  garden- 
ing. It  was  sold  to  C.  L.  Alien  ui  1869 
and  again  came  into  the  poMession  of 
the  HaUocks  in  1875.  In  1867  or  1868 
they  grew  the  Early  Bose  potato  when 
it  was  first  sold  in  the  New  TOrk  mar- 
ket  for  edible  purposes,  havingbonght 
some  twenty  barrels  from  B.  X.  Bliss 
ft  Sons  at  $40  per  barrel  From  1875  to 
1892  Mr.  Hallock  labored  rery  per- 
sistently building  up  the  trade  and 
stock  of  bulbs  and  plants  sold  to  John 
Lewis  Childs  in  the  latter  year.  This 
was  the  most  complete  and  Valuable 
stock  of  bulbs  ever  brought  together. 
When  the  Hallocks  first  took  hold  of 
the  busineis  there  was  no  complete 
stock  (»P  gladiolus  in  this  country, 
Qeorge  Bueh  having  the  best  collection 
at  that  time.  They  soon  bought  Such 
out  and  in  addition  imported  <]uite 
largely  of  v^^irj  variety  of  gladiolus 
then  grown*  When  the  collection  was 
sold  it  contained  some  1,500  varieties* 
The  Hallock  collection  of  lilies  was  also 
known  as  the  moet  complete  in  exist- 
ence. The  entire  stock  of  what  is  known 
as  Gladioliis  Childsii,  something  over 
50,000  bulbs,  also  the  bulblets  and  seed, 
was  purchased  by  cable  upon  the  truth- 
ful representation  of  the  originator  of 
this  straini  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden 
Baden.  Bven  to-day  Mr.  Hallock  con- 
siders Childsii  the  best  of  all  breaks 
ever  made  in  the  gladiolus.  Many  of 
the  best  w^'^  m.o%t  valuable  varieties 
now  used  and  catalogued  were  raised  by 
the  Hallooip9|  but,  strange  to  say,  few 
of  these  forts  were  considered  good 
enou^  to  put  on  the  market  as  high 
priced  novelties,  although  they  were 
superior  to  most  of  the  French  varie- 
ties of  that  date..  Aujfusta  and  Octo- 
roon were  never  considered  of  great 
value,  bu|  to-day  they  are  classed 
among  th^  best.  Snow  White  wa^ 
bought  near  Boston,  grown  nine  years, 
and  over  50,000  bulbs  were  sold  the  first 
year  it  was  put  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Hallock  !|ays  that  the  American  varie- 
ties raise4  at  Queens  appear  to  have 
had  great  (taking  qualities,  and  he  con- 
siders U.  8.  Grant  the  best  variety  ever 
raisedf  Lilium  Opal,  which  Mr.  Hal- 
lock considers  the  best  variety  of  L. 
speciosum,  was  raised  at  Queens  from 
one  bulb,  and  when  sold  to  Childs  there 
were  several  thousands  of  bulbs  in  the 
different  sizes.  Mr.  Hallock  has  a  very 
keen  knowledge  of  ornamental  plants 
in  general,  but  his  fund  of  information 
regarding  bulbous  plants  is  unusually 
large  and  varied,  and  it  is  frequently 
drawn  upon  by  experts  all  over  the 
world. 


HATIOIf AL  CHRTSANTHfiniUH  SOOBTY. 

The  French  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  following  the  example  of  the 
English  and  American  sister  societies, 
has  decided  upon  issuing  to  Its  mem- 
l^ers  a  catalogue  of  all  the  varieties  of 
chrysanthemums  known  to  be  in  cul- 
tivation in  France.  It  will  be  issued  in 
parts  contained  in  the  societv's  journal, 
Le  Chrysantheme,  and  the  first  install- 
ment, which  comprises  only  the  letter 
A,  appeared  in  the  December  number  of 
that  publication.  Further  instalimenta 
will  appear  in  subsequent  numbers  until 
the  wnole  is  completed,  when  members 
can^  detach  the  parts  and  have  them 


bound  s^arateiy  into  a  little  volume 
for  reference. 

The  system  adopted  is  to  give  the 
name  of  the  variety  under  the  surname 
first,  as  in  the  American  catalogue,  then 
the  raiser  and  date  of  distribution,  sec- 
tion and  color.  When  completed  this 
catalogue,  together  with  the  English 
and  American  societies'  lists,  will  be 
of  considerable  value  to  the  chrysan- 
themum growing  fraternity  all  over  the 
world. 

The  society  has  also  undertaken  the 

Sublication  of  a  color  chart  which  is 
1  a  forward  state  of  preparation  and 
will  be  completed  with  the  names  of 
colors  in  French,  German,  English, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  This  promises  to 
be  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted, 
each  color,  being  represented  in  four 
.different  shades.  P. 


LirBRATUKE  OP  OUTDOORS. 

How  country  life  is  attracting  a 
greater  number  of  Americans  every 
year  is  shown  in  no  clearer  way  than  by 
the  increase  in  periodicals  devoted  to 
its  various  phases.  As  to  books  on 
topics  of  this  kind,  each  season  brings 
them  in  greater  numbers,  until  It  seems 
as  if  the  whole  population  must  be  in- 
terested in  the  country  to  the  extent 
of  buying  books  and  periodicals  on  the 
subject.  The  easterner  is  told  by  one 
writer  how  to  build  a  log  cabin,  and  by 
another  how  to  run  a  duck  farm  on  a 
pond.  Mountain  cottages,  lake  cot- 
tages, forest  cottages,  are  described  in 
a  manner  that  makes  the  reader  long  to 
abandon  the  steam-heated  flat  for  a 
breezy  country  home  with  chinks 
between  the  logs  and  holes  in  the  roof. 
— ^Portland  Oregonian. 


BUROPBAll  HORTICULTURB. 

(FBOM  BBinSH  HORTICULTUBAL  PAPBBS.) 

BcKFORD's  New  Swbbt  Psas.— Only  three 
n«w  swact  peas  are  to  be  distributed  by 
U.  Be^ord  this  season,  and  thougli  many 
lorers  of  these  fragrant  annuals  will  be  some* 
what  disappointed  that  Henry  Bckford  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  not  to  mention  other  seed- 
lings, are  not  yet  obuinable,  they  will  agree 
that  the  newoomera  are  exceilenL  The  three 
are  Romolo  Piassarl,  a  brilliant  blue,  and  an 
improYement  long  waited  for  in  this  section : 
whether  Black  Michael  will  eupersede  Black 
Knight  remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  should 
be  room  for  both;  the  third  variety  la  David 
R.  Williamson,  named  after  the  well-known 
hortioultttral  cleric  of  Kirkmaiden,  and  it  is 
another  beautifttl  blue  sweet  pea.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Bckford  Is  in  his 
new  list  promoting  strongly  the  aims  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society,  as  he  writes: 
"In  .the  following  pages  a  good  many  sweet 
eas  are  marked  ^discarded.'     I  still   grow 


and  can  supply  seed  of  these,  but  it  is  my 
intention  to  erentually  exclude  them  from 
the  list,  as  other  and  better  Tariettes  in  sim- 
ilar colors  have  taken  their  place."  By  this 
process  of  exclusion,  the  veteran  raiser  is 
doing  almost  as  good  service  to  sweet  pea 
lovers  as  by  the  raising  of  new  varieties. 

Sowing  Gatti.bta  and  OrpniPsbiUM 
8»BDS.— Do  not  attempt  to  open  the  capsules, 
but  wait  until  these  split  naturally.  To 
prevent  the  seeds  being  wasted,  tie  a  piece 
of  silk  or  paper  around  each  pod  before  they 
split  The  sooner  the  seeds  are  sown  after 
ripening  the  better,  and  the  usual  seedbed 
is  the  compost  in  which  other  specimen 
orchids  are  growing.  The  compost  should 
be  moist  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  kept 
moist  by  gently  dewing  it  over  with  a  fine 
spray;  watering  in  the  ordinary  way  would 
swill  the  seed  away.  The  seeds,  of  course, 
do  not  need  covering;  simply  shake  them 
out  of  the  ppds  upon  the  compost,  keep 
moist,  and,  if  good,  they  will  probably  ger- 
minate in  a  couple  of  months.  But  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  seeds  to  lie  for  a  year  or 
more  before  germinating.  At  first  the  young 
plants  are  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
a  littie  green  globular  mass,  but  aa  soon 
as  the  first  leaf  forms  they  can  easily  be 
seen.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary,  or 
these  damp  off  before  reaching  this  stage. 

IMPORTBD  PLOWSRS.~It  would  appear 
from  the  ofBdal  records  that  the  eultivalors 


of  flowers  for  market  srs  more  suoesssCnl  la 
meeting  the  demand  tOr  their  products  thsa 
sre  the-  growers  of  fruits  and  Tegetables. 
While  in  several  Instances  the  Imports  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  oontinue  to  tncrssse 
year  by  year,  the  ImporU  of  flowers 
steadily  decrease,  slthough  there  Is  no  dimin- 
ution In  their  use.  These  facta  suggest  that 
the  flower  growers  are  not  only  showing 
greater  activity,  but  are  quick  to  take  noU 
of  what  flowers  are  likely  to  be  in  ths  great- 
est demand  in  the  recurring  seasons.  11m 
value  of  the  flower  Imports  for  the  past 
was  £242,464,  against  £248,689  In  IMS, 
£267,281  bi  1902. 

British  Swbbt  Pba  Socibtt.— It  '^mm  been 
srranged  to  hold  the  1906  exhibition  In  eon- 
lunctlon  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Vincent  square  on  Tuesday,  July  4. 
Upwards  of  £90  is  offered  lU  money  prises. 
end  Sutton  A  Sons  are  presenting  a  silver 
challenge  cup,  value  16  guineas.  In  class  1. 
the  society  giving  the  winner  a  gold  medal 
as  a  permanent  memento.  The  schedule  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  members  by  January 
14.  The  "Sweet  Pea  Annual"  will  be  pub- 
lished one  week  later,  and  will  be  sent  fres 
to  members.  Full  psrticulars  on  any  matter 
connected'  with  the  society  will  be  ^aiUy 
furnished  by  Horace  J.  WHs^t,  88  l>anlt 
Road,      Wapdsworth,      London. 

BxeomA  Gloibs  dS  ScXAUX-^Among  the  many 
wlnter-flowerlnjc  begonias  the  variety  under  note 
should  take  a  prominent  pl%B«.  Apart  from  its 
beautifully  colored  leaves,  the  malestic  appear- 
ance of  well-grown  plants  of  this  oegonia  serves 
to  set  off  the  tiove  or  structure  in  whioh  it  is 
irrown  to  a  marked  degree,  while  the  flowers  are 
hardly  surpassed  for  beauty  by  any  other  winter- 
no  werlnfr  subject  grown.  Neither  can  it  be  called 
difBcult  to  grow,  fur  with  ordinary  care  and  potted 
in  a  suitable  oompost  this  variety  will  make  fine 
specimens  and  bloom  right  through  the  dull 
months  of  the  year. 

(JRUOUATAN  PoTATo.->At  the  last  msotlng 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  puticulars  were 
given  of  a  new  variety  of  potato  that  grows 
best  in  damp  soil.  It  has  been  developed  by 
selection  by  H.  Labergerie,  of  Verrlerss, 
Vlenne,  from  a  wild  Uruguayan  Tsrtotj.  It 
yielda  seventeen  per  cent  of  fecula  or  starch. 
When  grown  in  dry  soil  the  return  does  not 
exceed  10,000  kilograma  (22.047  pounda)  per 
hectare  (2.471  acres),  while  in  damp  soil  It 
ylelde  90,000  kilograma  (198,414  pounds). 

A  Damp-proof  PoTATO.->Mr.  Labergerte, 
a  well-known  asricultural  authority  In  fho 
Department  of  vlenne^  in  Central  France^ 
asserts  that  he  has  been  abls  to  produce  a 
new  variety  of  potato,  which  is  damp-proof. 
By  using  a  wild  Uruguavmn  variety  as  ens 
of  the  parents,  he  has  raised  a  potato  which 
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JoBV  Sbdbh.— It  Is  annouDoed  that  John  Seden, 
tha  well  known  hybridizer  of  James  Veitoh  A 
80a,  London,  Ens.,  baa  retired  from  the  firm  on  a 
wellaamad  pension.  Mr.  Seden  has  been  con- 
nected with  Veltch  A  Bon  since  1861,  and  his 
name  la  famUlar  to  plant  (rrowers  eTervwbere 
thioa^  the  manv  hybrids  he  has  prodooed,  espe- 
cially amonie  orchids.  His  efforts  were  not  con- 
flned  to  orchids  by  any  means  as  he  has  raised 
many  good  f mits  and  decorative  plants. 

Makiirb  fob  Ronu.— According  to  Roaen- 
ntltiing,  tha  bait  mannra  for  roaaa  la  to  give 
aomathlng  Ilka  100  ponnda  of  wall-decayed 
atabla  mannra  to  erary  iQuare  yard  of  loi], 
two  ponnda  of  lima,  Uto  onncaa  of  baaic  riag, 
and  one-tenth  ponnd  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
roee  loTca  lime,  and  one  can  apply  It  In  no 
matter  what  form. 

HoBTicui.TnnB  In  Italy.— An  increased  activity 
in  lines  pertaining  to  hortlcnlture  all  over  Italy  Is 
plainly  noticeable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  international  show  recently  held  in  Turin 
has  done  and  will  do  much  to  encourage  and 
further  the  growing  interest  in  matters  horticul- 
tural. 

GoMnATHie  Ran  Spidbb.— Charcoal  ashes  dusted 
and  powdered  over  and  through  the  foliage  of 
plants  Infested  with  red  spider  is  recommended 
as  an  Infallible  remedy.  The  plants  should  be 
well  sprinkled  before  applying  the  ashes. 


eookiiig  test  for  potatoes,  taking  his 
samples  from  Tarioiis  districts. 


ODD  nBMS. 


Elizabeth  Diise^  the  daughter  and 
only  ehild  of  Mme.  Eleanor  Dnse,  the 
Italian  tragedian,  has  entered  an  Eng- 
lish college  devoted  to  the  study  of 
farming  and  horticulture. 

Miss  Van  Wart,  of  London,  Eng.,  has 
American  Beauty  roses  sent  over  by 
every  steamer,  packed  in  ice,  and  her 
pretty  house  in  Mayfair  is  always  full 
of  them. 

The  German  empress  has  a  passion 
for  flowers,  but  has  only  recently  turned 
her  attention  to  orchid  growing. 

A  Scotch  seedsman  has  instituted  a 


BxNTON  Harbor,  Mich.— James  H. 
Whitney,  president  of  the  Muskegon 
County  Horticultural  Society,  is  dead. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. — ^The  Michigan 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
its  midwinter  session  here^  February 
23  and  24. 

Fort  DoDOK,  Ia. — ^A  tract  of  68  acres 
of  land  has  been  donated  to  this  city 
by  Hon.  O.  M.  Oleson,  to  be  used  for 
park  purposes. 

La  Crobss,  Wis. — ^The  citizens  of 
Baraboo  wish  to  establish  a  park  at 
Devil's  Lake.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
legislature  to  that  effect. 

Crookbton,  Minn. — The  convention 
of  the  Bed  Biver  Valley  dairymen, 
poultrymen  and  horticulturists  occurred 
at  this  place,  February  2  to  4. 

PiTTSFiXLD,  Mass. — ^The  Oreylock 
park  commission  has  taken  by  eminent 
domain  1,361  acres  of  land  in  Adams 
and  New  Ashford,  for  the  Qreylock 
reservation,  which  now  has  5,460  acres. 

Olxan,  N.  Y. — Governor  Hiffgins  has 
presented  the  park  commission  with 
$1,000  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying 
the  parks  and  publie  grounds  in  the 
center  of  the  city. 

Waco,  Texas. — ^The  Waco  Floral 
Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  in 
the  Business  Men's  Club  rooms  Feb- 
ruary 1.  It  is  planned  to  hold  a  flower 
show  in  connection  with  the  annual 
carnival  this  spring. 


OssiNiNo,  N,  Y.— William  J.  Johnson, 
gardener  at  the  Sing  Sing  prison  green- 
houses, died  January  20,  of  paralysis. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Warden  Johnson  of 
the  prison. 

Heubna,  Mont. — ^The  Montana  State 
Horticultural  Society  has  selected  Mis- 
soula as  the  meeting  place  next  year. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting:  President,  0.  F. 
Dallman,  Missoula;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Yerdie  Spurgen. 

M0RRI8TOWN,  N.  J. — ^The  fine  countrv 
house  of  Otto  Kahn,  Cedar  Court,  on 
Normandy  Heights,  one-half  mile  from 
this  city,  was  burned  to  the  ground 
February  3.  The  grounds  and  horti- 
cultural features  generally  at  this  place 
were  very  elaborate,  James  Eraser  being 
gardener. 

Madison,  Wis. — ^The  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  February 
6  to  7  was  attended  by  200  horticul- 
turists. President  Loop,  of  Eureka, 
and  Secretary  F.  E.  Granfield  of  Madi- 
iOn«  read  their  annual  reports.  The 
trial  orchards  established)  by  the  soci- 
ety, and  also  the  fruit  exhibit  at  the 
St.  Louis  fair  were  discussed. 


HBR  WAT. 

(By  All  SorU'  Ain  Bobby  Bams.) 
wr  lightsone  heart  Ipu'da  foM. 

Fu*  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree, 
And  my  tense  Dream  Girl  took  my  rose— 

But  ah,  she  left  the  bill  wi'  me. 
Wi*  liffhteome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rote 

That  set  me  down  a  p»g. 
And  sae  was  left  tbe  bill  wl  me 


And  sae  was  pa'd  my  1< 


^ 


icago/oufnml. 


Four  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Ornamental  Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Webster). 
Describes  upwards  of  )>300  varieties  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  $1. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charmins;  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

» ! 

W«  caa  Mipply  any  of  tlie  Mlowlog  bookt*  pMtpftid»  at  tha  pricas  glvao: 


GoisBNG  (Kaiiui).~At  the  pxMcnt  time 
when  so  much  interest  it  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  volume, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illustrated.    60  cents.         1 

HBD6B8,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  PRI4SCIPLB9  OP  Pbuit  Gbowino 
(Bailej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.26. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Allibd 
Vbgbtablb^  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yesetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  vei^  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommonto  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  |>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  htur- 
Yesting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species, 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbnino  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugxestions  of 
tlus  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Makb  Mombt  Growing  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— a  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  TC.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60. 

Chrysanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
26  cents. 

PuMiGATiON  Mbthods  (Johuson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cur  Flowbm  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
thorough^  rehahle  work  by  an  eminent^ 
sttcocsslul  practical  florist.  Illuatratedf 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUSe  CONBTRUCnON  (Talt).~It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  ouild, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illnatra- 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  spedaHst  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Tbbm 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  groveer  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Ro«b  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  fidd  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  compaxisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  haf 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
86  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  88  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oaik 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practi<»l  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdhi  all  about  artifiaal, 
formyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good,  for,  the  dif- 
fierent  manures  for  the  dmfisrent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply,  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardbning  (Nidiolson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopacdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fomiliar.  'it  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
Esh  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaUPruitCulturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Garden  Stort  (BUwaoger).— A 
ddightiul  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasnresof  ^[ardcningin  themoatfiu-  . 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  uMul,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practioe  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Pruitb  and  Pruit  Trbbb  of  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Bany).   $2.00.     . 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Plorioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00; 

Truck  Pabiong  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornahbntal  Gardening  f  Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scentbd  Plowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DienoNART  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  hj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sfteididly 
illustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Seabon  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  ot  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

The  Bngubh  Plowbr  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  ofall  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  iQuatrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brerding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  ol  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  infiruit,  v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).-4ts  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  803  pages.   76  cents. 

The  Plant^Lore  and  Garden-Craft 
OP  Shablbspbarb  (Bllacoinbe).    $3.60. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

American  Pruit  Culturibt  (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^opagation  and  cultivation  ol 
nut-beaimg  trees.    $1.00.  ^ 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLIABERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas/ Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses»  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veltchil,  Qematis  Paniculata^  Rare  Gmifers^  Iris 
Kaempferi^  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory» 
Greienhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plains  a 
specialty.atatatatatot 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  \. 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

.    By  PROF.  W.  a.  JOHNSON    . 

ForiMrljr  State  Entamolofbt  off  Maryland 

A  Pmetioal  Treattse  and  tlmelj  work  on  cheap 
a&d  effective  meaus  u(  destroying  insect  pests  and 
otber  Termln  in  various  placet.  This  work  Is  tbe 
ouiGOQie  of  pntctical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Kiber  witli  tlie  experiences  of  dtbers,  and  Is  one  of 
•  most  Important  books  published  this  seasnn  and 
is  much  ne«ded  at  UiIb time.  It  will  be  of  partlcaiar 
iijterect  to 

FBriT  GBOWBBS  AXD  N17RSBBYMEX 
owloff  to  tlie  widespread  prevalence  of  the  nuiorloiiH 
flan  Joee  acale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
Is  being  us«d  more  extensively  tluin  ever  before  by 
norserynien  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  appara^tos  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^v  it 
outlined  \n  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pestaatTery  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con>ld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  tlils  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publhOied. 

OAKDENSBS  AND  FI.ORIST8 
iMve  found  that  voKCtables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destnictlon  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  tiro- 
cednre  Mre  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

»  muxebs  and  grain  drai^rbs 

have  been  l<HJklug  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  iws  been  found  one  of 
the  moat  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  ami 
warehoosaa  of  insects.  Tbe  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tatnJngjrrain  In  stonige  is  also  thoroughly  sonsld- 
ered.  ^tn  this  trade  tue  work  is  indb<nen sable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  tbe  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosores  Infested  with  vermin.  ^ 

•  farmkrs  of  the  country 

have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  eany  remedy  for 
gophers,  pratne  dogn,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
COI«i:.EOB  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  flnil  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  ilii^  ^nb- 
JecL    It  is  complete  in  every  respe^^t  and  Is  the  onl 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  In  written  in  >* 
nopnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handnomely  bound,  covering  2S0  pages,  price,  post- 
paidt  f  Leo. 
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In  RenewinK  Ycur  Stibscriptions  Send 
ns  Natnes  and  Address  of  Pnends  Inter- 
ested In  Hortictiltnre  or  Ploricnltnre. 


Princeps 

THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 

(We  pa'd  this  amount  for  tho  entirt 
•toeic  of  It: 

The  largest,  best  shaped,  most  bril- 
liant Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  graceful  of  all  The  flowers 
of  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chicago 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  softs  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Large  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for  $1.00; 
Doz.,$3  50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  3Cc;  3  for  80c: 
Doz,$3.00. 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  $2.50. 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 

VaughiD'sSiedStire, 

NEW  YORK,         CHIGAQO. 
Ularoltytt   M-Mltedt^tt 
>tii<MwMrlto,INgtwgpfcm.a 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
illuitrated  catalogue. 

Orobid  Growers  and  Importert.  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


ORCHIDS 


AvTA^  Wfl  AAA  Squ*"/®**  of  Broken  Qlasa 
V  T  va  irftnryvw  ^xw\%\m'  Half  Atsociationf  For 
particulars  address 

JOHN  G.  K8LKII,  SmV.  SMidIo  Rivor,  N.J. 
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^pJUr  Baby  Saimbler 

TM  EmbloomlM  DWAiF  Crimton  lambltr. 
IN  BLOOM  ALL  IHEIIME.  The  bc^t  red  pot  or 
bedding  roie  in  tlie  world.  Same  color  as  the 
olfmblng  Orlmson  Rantbler  with  dutten  nf 
from  SO  to  40  open  flowers  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  e?er7  day  from  May  until  NoTember 
If  planted  out  and  in  poti  all  the  year  around. 

Prioet:  S-inoh  |K>t  pUnlsTready  Kainh  SOth, 
each 40o:  8  for 81.00;  It  fot  MOO,  pra^d  by 
mail.    100  for  MS.  00  by  express. 

Dormant  one-year  old  Held  plants,  ready 
now.  Baeh,75o;  8  for  8800;  It  for  87.50;  100 
for  85&.00;  if  to  go  by  mail,  add  6o  per  plant. 

After  May  15tb.  witioh  Is  too  late  for  dor- 
mant plants,  we  will  send  i-inoh  pot  plants 
instead.  Pftoe:  eaeh  0Od;  8  for  81.75;  18  for 
86.80:  100  for  8B0.00:  all  to  go  by  express. 

|3F*  We  alto  have  a  few  hundred  of  extra 
large  8-year  old  nlaats,  which  we  offer  at  88.00 
each;  IT  for  ^M\  IS  for  818.00;  while  stock 
lasts. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Storet 

OmOAQOS  NKMf  YORKl 

84-86  RiiideliMi  SL  14  Barclay  St. 

Greenhouses  and  Nurseries:  Weitem  SprlFQs,  III. 
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BEGONIA    OLOIRB    DE    LORRAINE    AT    J.    MONTGOMERY    SEARS',  SOUTHBOROUGH,    MASS. 


HERfiDITT. 

The  following  paper  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  was  presented 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  American 
Breeders'  Association,  Champaign,  111., 
February   1-3,   1905. 

The  word  heredity  has  a  familiar 
sound  to  us  now,  though  less  than  four- 
teen years  ago  it  could  not  have  been 
found  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary. It  conveys  a  meaning  which 
no  other  single  word  can  express,  and 
refers  to  the  laws  by  which  living 
things  repeat  their  characteristics  in 
their  descendants. 

A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity, 
or  more  accurately,  the  interaction  of 
the  hereditary  forces  and  environ- 
mental conditions,  without  doubt  gives 
man  more  power  in  guiding  and  mold- 
ing the  creative  forces  of  nature  than 
any  other  knowledge  has  yet,  or  can 
ever  give,  and  as  one  looks  back  farther 
and  still  farther  toward  the  beginning 
of  things  and  the  laws,  or  more  properly 
forces  which  have  led  up  to  the  pres- 
ent order  of  nature  (which  perhaps 
exceed  all   others  in  complexity),  can 


get  a  broader  view  by  which  beautiful 
harmonies  appear  where  before  discord 
and  apparent  contradictions  seemed  to 
reign  supreme. 

]§ut  at  first  sight  one  is  almost  para- 
lyzed in  making  any  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  various  views  which  have 
been  held  on  the  subject  during  the 
last  half  century,  and  it  is  heartrending 
to  know  of  the  energies  wasted  on  theo- 
ries which  had  no  foundation  in  fact, 
some  of  which  nature  herself  would 
have  refuted  at  once  if  approached  by 
actual  experiments  with  the  life  forces, 
and  though  wrong  deductions  may  be 
made  from  actual  experiments,  yet  by 
these  alone  can  the  facts  be  finally 
verified,  and  a  clearer  general  knowl- 
edge be  obtained. 

Heredity  may  be  said  to  be  the  sum 
of  all  the  effects  of  all  the  environ- 
ments of  all  past  generations  on  the 
responsive  ever  moving  life  forces,  or 
in  other  words,  a  record  kept  by  the 
vital  principle  of  the  struggle  onward 
and  upward  for  simpler  forms,  not  vague 
in  any  respect,  but  indelibly  fixed  by 
repetition.  What  the  vital  principle  is 
we  do  not  yet  fully  know,  but  we  do 


know  that  when  simple  cells  become 
joined  together  mutual  protection  is 
secured,  and  that  they  then  exhibit 
organized  forces  in  new  directions 
which  were  impossible  by  any  one  of 
the  individual  cells  not  associated  in  a 
cell  colony  with  its  fellows.  These 
cell  colonies  will,  if  environment  is 
favorable,  increase  in  strength,  while 
colonies  less  favorably  situated  may  be 
crippled  or  destroyed.  We  see  this  nat- 
ural selection  in  all  life  every  day  all 
around  us.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  forces  at  work  in  the  upward, 
outward  and  onward  movement  of  life. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  any  species  that  it  should  have 
not  only  perseverance,  but  pliability, 
for  new  conditions  appear  where  per- 
severance on  the  old  lines  would  mean 
extinction.  The  life  forces  in  their 
march  meet  obstacles  around,  under, 
over  or  through  which  they  must  pass; 
various  individuals  have  met  different 
obstacles,  and  nature,  by  crossing  these 
individuals  having  a  slightly  differing 
sum  of  environment  or  heredity,  secures 
in  their  progeny  greater  pliability  in 
the  union.  . 
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Nearly  all  late  writers  seem  to  over- 
look or  even  to  ignore  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  natural  crossing.  The  human 
intellect  may  well  be  amazed  at  the 
numerous  and  surprising  variety  of  the 
means  emj^oyed  for  this  purpose,  which 
alone  should  suggest  its  paramount 
importance  in  the  evolution  and  per- 
petuity of  all  life. 

Crossing  is  the  grand  principal  cause 
of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  earth, 
sea  and  air.  Crossing  these  differing 
lines  of  heredity  caused  by  the  action 
of  past  environments  on  the  life  forces 
produces  a  vast  complication  of  vital 
movements,  habits,  tendencies,  or  mem- 
ories if  you  prefer, -some  of  which  are 
fixed  by  ages  of  repetition,  while  others 
are  of  later  acquisition,  each  of  these, 
like  drops  of  various  chemicals  in  a 
pool  of  water  changing  by  so  much  the 
heredity  of  the  subject,  all  being 
blended  into  the  whole  as  we  see  it  in 
its  present  state.  But  past  tendencies 
must  fade  somewhat  as  the  new  ones 
are  added,  and  as  each  individual  has 
ancestors  in  untold  numbers  and  as 
each  is  boand  to  the  others  like  the 
numerous  threads  in  a  fabric,  individ- 
uals within  a  species  by  thus  having 
very  numerous  similar  lines  of  heredity 
are  very  much  alike,  yet  no  two  are  just 
the  same.  Thus  in  the  bundles  of 
individuals  having  similar  heredities, 
which  for  convenience  are  eidled' 
species,  we  seldom  find  wide  variations, 
and  for  the  reasons  just  given,  but 
cross  two  of  these  species  and  see  what 
the  result  will  be;  sharp  variations  and 
mutations  will  appear,  not  in  the  first 
generation,  as  the  two  are  bound 
together  in  a  mutual  compact  which 
when  unloosed  by  the  next  and  succeed- 
ing generations  will  branch  in  every 
direction  as  the  myriad  different  lines 
of  heredity  combine  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  various  new  directions  as  if 
the  bundles  of  heredity  tendencies  were 
burst  asunder  by  the  impact  and  mutu- 
ally arranged  themselves  in  new  and 
often  wholly  unexpected  forms.  Many 
static  tendencies  become  dynamic  under 
the  new  form  of  government  thus  pro- 
duced. 

A  study  of  animals  or  plants  belong- 
ing to  widely  different  species  and  even 
genera  which  have  been  under  similar 
environments  for  a  long  time  will 
always  show  a  similarity  in  many 
respects  in  the  various  means  they  are 
compelled  to  adopt  for  defense  in  the 
preservation  and  reproduction  of  life. 

Desert  plants  often  have  thorns, 
acrid  qualities  and  reduced  foliage 
surface,  while  in  moist  climates  thorns 
are  seldom  seen,  and  foliage  is  more 
abundant  and  not  so  often  acrid  or 
distasteful.  Similar  environments  pro- 
duce similar  results  on  the  life  forces, 
even  with  the  most  distantly  related 
plants  or  animals.  This  fact  alone 
should  be  proof  enough,  if  proof  were 
still  needed,  that  acquired  characters 
are  transmitted,  even  though  in  oppo- 
sition to  numerous  popular  theories. 
All  characters  which  are  transmitted 
have  once  been  acquired.  The  life 
forces  are  constantly  pressing  forward 
to  obtain  any  space  which  can  be  occu- 
pied, and  if  they  find  an  open  avenue 
always  make  use  of  it  as  fully  as  hered- 
ity can  adapt  itself  to  them. 

Fluctuating  variations  and  mutations 
in  animals  and  plants  are  all  due  to  the 
combination  and  interaction  of  the 
various  life  forces  or  tendencies  and 
the    environmental    aids    or    obstacles 


which  they  have  to  meet.  The  life 
forces  may  be  compared  to  a  river  con- 
stantly pressing  forward;  environments 
are  the  river  banks  which  guide  these 
forces  as  the  banks  guide  the  river,  but 
a  rock  may  make  a  ripple  turning  a 
part  of  the  flow  aside  for  a  moment,  yet 
the  river  keeps  right  on  its  way,  but  if 
enough  rocks  are  placed  in  one 
side  of  the  stream,  or  if  a  new  and 
better  channel  is  found,  the  whole 
river  is  turned.  This  may  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  fluctuating 
variations  and  mutations  o^  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  late.  Mutations 
are  only  fluctuating  variations  carried 
beyond  the  critical  point.  Other  similar 
illustrations  of  the  actions  of  these 
forces  can  be  drawn  from  the  motions 
of  ions,  electrons,  atoms,  or  planets. 

Second  only  in  power  to  crossing  for 
producing  vajriationa  are  abrupt  changes 
of  environment  such  as  superabundance 
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of  food,  sunshine,  moisture  and  freedom 
from  competition.  Some  of  these  are 
found  by  plants  and  animals  from  time 
to  time  in  nature  and  always  when 
under  domestication. 

Still  another  force  leading  to  varia- 
tiona  is  struggle  and  hardship,  but  these 
are  rather  negative,  only  bringing  out 
and  making  use  of  force  acquired  when 
ancestral  conditione  were  more  favor- 
able, and  this  brings  up  another  matter 
which  has  always  been  the  chief  stum- 
bling block  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
heredity,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  understand  and  trace.  Sometimes 
we  may,  for  instance,  plant  a  pure 
white  bean,  and  reap  a  full  harvest  of 
black  ones,  or  vice  versa.  These  experi- 
mental facts  seem  to  contradict  all 
laws  of  heredity;  but  not  so,  such  cases 
only  the  more  verify  them.  We  have 
generally  only  to  trace  the  matter  back 
to  find  that  some  of  the  ancestors  were 
of  the  same  color  as  the  strange  freak 
which  appeared  without  apparent  cause; 
but  still  more  complicated  will  it  bo 
when  no  such  ancestral  type  can  be 
found,  and  even  in  such  a  case  careful 
study  may,  and  often  does  reveal  the 
fact  that  tendencies,  like  threads  in  a 
web  of  cloth  had  so  long  been  pressing 


for  expression  that  when  the  critical 
point  had  been  reached  the  strong  ten- 
dency which  had  long  been  over- 
whelmed by  still  stronger  ones  came  to 
the  surface,  but  never  by  chance.  The 
latent  tendencies  were  inherent,  and  by 
crossing  were  doubled  in  strength  or 
by  more  favorable  conditions  were 
allowed  to  express  themselves. 

Bud  sports  have  also  been,  a  source 
of  almost  endless  discussion  and  have 
never  been  in  any  manner  satisfactorily 
explained  by  any  theory  until  ♦he  par- 
allelism of  grafting  and  hybridizing 
was  pointed  out,  and  a  knowledge  of 
dynamic  and  static  forces  in  life 
obtained. 

Grafting  or  budding  may  be  called  a 
bio-mechanico-chemical  combination. 
While  crossing  by  seed  is  more  of  a 
bio-chemical  union,  yet  this  last  union 
is  often  more  truly  mechanical  than 
chemical  as  in  the  case  of  a  mosaic 
union  which  is  not  unusual  when  the 
cross  is  too  abrupt.  In  fact  every  gra- 
dation from  a  purely  mechanical  union 
to  one  of  perfect  chemical  blend  is  a 
common  every  day  occurrence  with 
those  who  have  carried  out  field  experi- 
ments on  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
scale. 

Under  the  views  of  heredity  expressed 
above  the  twot  schools — the  Lamarkian, 
which  claims  direct  response  of  organ- 
ization to  environment  and  inheritance 
of  useful  acquired  characters — and  the 
Darwinian  which  claims  the  working 
out  of  useful  structures  by  the  influence 
of  selection  on  small  fluctuating  varia- 
tions are  perfectly  harmonized,  also 
closing  the  gap  between  Darwin  and 
Wallace;  and  now  that  harmony  can  be 
secured  between  the  champions  of  these 
three  great  masters  we  may  well  turn 
to  some  more  useful  work.  And  right 
here  the  words  of  Augusts  Compt6, 
though  written  aeventy-eight  years  ago, 
apply  so  well  to  what  I  have  said  that 
they  are  here  quoted  and  I  fuDy  and 
freely  indorse  them  and  am  quite  sure 
that  Darwin,  Wallace  and  Lamarck 
would  all  have  done  the  same.  He 
writes:  "If  we  conceive  all  poasible 
organisms  to  be  successively  placed 
during  a  suitable  time,  in  all  imagin- 
able mediums,  the  greater  part  of  these 
organisms  would  of  necessity  finally 
disappear  and  leave  only  those  surviv- 
ing which  could  satisfy  the  general 
laws  of  this  fundamental  equilibrium. 
It  is  probable  that,  after  a  succession 
of  analogous  eliminations,  the  biolog- 
ical harmony  must  have  established 
itself  little  by  little  upon  our  planet, 
where  we  still  see  it  continually  modi- 
fying itself  in  a  similar  manner.'' 

I  have  here  given  only  a  passing 
glance  over  some  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  action  of  the  forces  of 
heredity  which  too  often  seem  not  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  right  perspec- 
tive to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject,  and  in  closing  would  say 
that  the  intricate  and  most  perplexing 
laws  of  evolution  and  heredity  are  now 
being  traced  out  with  great  rapidity, 
especially  since  the  advent  of  the  more 
general  plan  of  direct  study  and  exper- 
iments of  the  biological  forces  them- 
selves, and  the  generalizations  drawn 
from  very  numerous  useful  and  pains- 
taking special  experiments  on  widely 
different  subjects,  and  a  more  general 
knowledge  that  all  motion,  all  life,  all 
force,  all  so-called  matter  are  following 
the   same  law  of    heredity    found    in 
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plants  and  animals,  a  forward  move- 
ment towards  attractions  through  lines 
of  least  resistance. 
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Ricbardia^Mrs.  Tbeo.  Roosevelt. 
(Plant  in  pot) 


BBGORIA  GLOIRE  DE  LORRAINE. 

The  illustration  on  page  177  shows 
a  house  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
a8  grown  in  suspended  baskets  and 
pans  by  Alex.  Ogg,  gardener  for  J. 
Montgomery  Sears  at  Southborough, 
Mass.  The  plant  lends  itself  most 
gracefully  to  this  manner  of  growth 
and,  where  a  grower  aims  to  make  the 
most  of  his  available  space,  bench  room 
for  other  flowering  and  foliage  stock 
is  not  encroached  upon.  Mr.  Ogg  took 
the  cuttings  from  which  these  plants 
were  grown,  on  May  1.  The  plants 
were  shifted  into  8-inch  pans  August  1 
and  put  on  shelves  around  the  rose 
house  in  full  sun  facing  the  south. 
They  were  given  liquid  stimulant  daily 
for  three  months  and  were  then  sus- 
pended from  the  sish  bars  in  a  tem- 
perature of  55*"  at  night  and  65°  during 
the  day.  Out  of  three  hundred  plants, 
over  one  hundred  measured  thirty  to 
thirty -six  inches  through,  the  rest  nieas- 
aring  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches. 


RKXARMA  MRS.  THEO.  ROOSEVELT. 

This  interesting  hybrid  between  Rich- 
ardia  albomacoiata  and  R.  Elliottiana 
is  attracting  mnch  attention  at  Mr.  Tail- 
by'snursenes  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  where 
he  had  a  large  field  in  fnll  flower  dar- 
ing last  summer.  It  is  very  prolific,  com- 
ing tme  trom  seed  and  is  nearly  hardy. 
In  color  the  spathe  is  midway  between 
the  white  and  bright  vellow  of  the  par- 
ents, pak  y^ow,  wHh  a  pnrple  blotch  at 
the  base.   The  foliage  is  marked  with 


transparent  spots  of  irre^nlar  sise 
and  shape.  It  ^ows  to  a  height  of  fonr 
feet  nnder  favoring  conditions.  A  second 
cross  of  R.  Elliottiana  pollen  on  the 
hybrid  has  given  some  widely  varied  off- 
spring, some  of  them  having  reverted  to 
the  albo-macnlataformof  flowers,  others 
nving  a  color  approaching  the  color  of 
K.  ElEottiana,  bnt  all  giving  evidence  of 
weakened  luxuriance. 

Mr.  Tailby  belongs  to  the  old  line  of 
Boston  gardeners,  and  has  at  various 
times  in  his  busy  career  brought  out  sen- 
sational restdts  of  his  skill  in  hybridisa- 
tion. He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  the 
introducer  of  the  Grace  Wilder  carnation, 
which  held  the  lead  so  many  years  as  the 
commercial  light  pink  carnation. 

ROSE  MME.  LEVAVASSEUR. 

What  a  beautiful  thing  that  new  rose 
Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur  (Baby  Ram- 
bler) is  and  what  uses  innumerable  it 
can  be  put  to  despite  the  fact  that  the 
poor  little  thing  has  been  so  terribly 
handicapped  by  the  two  names  given 
it.  The  French  one  is  so  cumbersome 
and  so  devoid  of  suggestion  that 
it  is  little  wonder  those  interested 
since  its  introduction  in  this  conn- 
try  sought  for  it  a  name  more 
suitable.  That  the  latter  have  entirely 
succeeded  will  not  be  admitted  by 
those  most  concerned.  The  name 
Baby  Rambler  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  at  some  future  time  it  would  grow 
out  of  its  babyhood  and  be  a  real 
rambler.  It  wiU  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ever  ramble,  but  remain  the  bright, 
cheerful,  chubby  little  beauty  it  is  now. 

That  this  rose  will  be  in  great 
demand  for  years  to  come  goes  without 
saying,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  propagated  will  not  to  any  great 
extent  lessen  the  demand,  at  least  not 
for  some  time.  I  think  every  one  will 
want  to  have  it,  and  when  it  can  be 
produced  at  reasonable  cost  every  one 
will  get  it.  But  let  those  who  stand 
sponsor  for  it  have  another  try  at  nam- 
ing it,  even  though  they  may  ask, 
** What's  in  a  name!"  Not  a  great 
deal,  perhaps,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  that  rose.  David  Mcintosh. 


The  Qreenhotue. 


FROFAGAIIIfG  GHRTSAIfTHEMUMS. 

It  is  now  time  to  commence  propa- 
gating the  chrysanthemum  stock  which 
is  intended  for  exhibition  purposes.  The 
first  part  of  the  work  is  to  give  the 
stock  plants  a  place  where  they  wfll 
get  plenty  of  light  and  air  and  a  night 
temperature  of  40**  to  45*^  to  assist  them 
to  throw  up  healthy,  short-jointed  cut- 
ting. For  propagating,  select  a  bench 
which  is  partially  shsSed  so  that  the 
sun  cannot  shine  directly  on  the  cut- 
tings and  where  a-  temperature  of  50® 
to  54®  can  be  maintained,  using  a  clean, 
sharp  sand.  The  cuttings  require  fre- 
quent waterings  and  sprayings  to  pre- 
vent them  wilting.  This  being  attended 
to,  they  will  root  readily  in  sixteen  to 
twenty  days.  As  soon  as  they  are 
rooted,  pot  them  up  into  2% -inch  pots, 
never  allowing  the  cuttings  to  remain 
long  enough  in  the  sand  so  that  the 
roots  become  long  and  wiry,  a  condi- 
tion which  will  quickly  weaken  the 
young  plant. 

A  very  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind  to  meet  with  success  in  growing 
exhibition  cut  chrysanthemums  is  never 
to  allow  the  young  plants  to  get  weak- 
ened by  any  check  in  their  growth.  The 
watchword  is,  keep  pushing  them  at  all 
times.  When  potting  them  use  a  live, 
fresh  soil  to  make  active  growth,  but 
which  does  not  contain  manure,  because 
this  will  cause  the  wood  to  become  soft 
and  sappy,  followed  by  a  long-jointed 
spindly  plant.  This  early  propagating 
refers  principally  to  the  English  and 
Australian  varieties  which  require  this 
long  season  of  growth  to  bring  them  to 
perfection,  but  not  so  with  most  of  our 
American  sorts,  which  are  better  for 
not  being  props^ted  for  a  month  or  so 
yet.  It  is  also  important  to  figure  a 
little  on  the  date  the  chrysanthemum 
shows  are  likely  to  be  held,  because 
many  of  these  imported  monsters  are 
inclined  to  be  early,  and  at  their  best 
the  latter  part  of  October.  While  most 
of  them  keep  well  enough  as  regards 
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freshness,  if  the  show  is  not  held  before 
the  middle  of  November  some  of  them 
will  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  lus- 
ter and  the  petals  drawn  close  into  the 
stem^  which  will  tell  against  them 
when  put  up  against  later  blooming 
varieties  with  a  fresher  appearance. 

In  selecting  the  varieties  for  exhibi- 
tion it  is  beet  to  class  them  under  two 
different  heads.  The  first  can  be  for 
those  which  are  shown  singly  in  small 
vases  as  collections,  together  with  the 
six's  of  one  variety.  To  cover  this 
field  we  can  take  the  following  as  a 
good  selection: 

WHITB.  PIKK. 

Ben  Wells  Wm.   Duckham 

Timothy  Baton  Mrs.   Barclay 

Mana  P.  A.   Cobbold 

Guy  Hamilton  Leila  Filkins 

Emily  MUeham  Mrs.   H.  A.  Allen 

Mrs.  D.  V.  West  Valerie  Qreenham 

Beatrice   May  Silver   Queen 

Hero  of  Mafeking  Lily    Mountford 

Nellie  Pockett  Mrs.  Coombes 
Mrs.   Swinbum 
Mile.  Jeanne  Nonin 

T1ILIX>W.  RVD. 

Mrs.  Tbirkell  Thoe.    Humphreys 
Mrs.  T.  W.   Pockett  Henry   Barnes 

Yellow  Baton  S.  T.  Wright 

Col.    D.    Appleton  Violet  Lady  Beaumont 

P.    S.   Vallis  Red  Mme.  Camot 

Mrs.  W.   Duckham  Maynell 

Alliance  Lord  Hopetoun 

C.  J.  Salter  Merstham  Red 

Myteline  Brutus 
Cheltonl 

BRONZE.  OTHBR    COLORS. 

Quo  Vadis  Chas.   Longley 

Henry   Second  Mrs.  T.  Longley 

J.  H.  Sllsbury  Mr.    T.    CarHngton 

J.  H.  Doyle  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelll 

Donald    MoLeod  Pantia  Ralll 

Mildred  Ware  W.   R.   Church 

Harrison  Dick 

In  the  class  calling  for  dozen,  twenty- 
five  or  over,  of  one  kind,  many  of  our 
most  useful  commercial  varieties  come 
into  play.  They  are  not  as  large  as 
some  of  the  importations,  but  when  put 
up  in  a  bunch  they  have  many  good 
points  which  tell  in  their  favor  in  any 
competition.  These  lists  are  good  in 
any  company  for  the  purpose  stated, 
some  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  regarding  their  growth,  knowing 
them  only  from  observation.  The 
French  novelties  now  being  distributed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country  con- 
tain some  wonders  as  to  size  and  finish 


and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  making 
up  your  list.  The  following  is  a  good 
list  for  the  big  vases: 

White:  Alice  Byron;  Majestic;  Mrs. 
Nathan  Smith;  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones; 
Mrs.  Henry  Bobinson;  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Buckbee;  W.  H.  Chadwick;  Timothy 
Eaton;  Mile.  Jeanne  Nonin.  Yellow: 
Yellow  Eaton;  G.  J.  Salter;  Percy 
Plumridge;  Yellow  Jones;  Cheltoni; 
Col.  D.  Appleton;  Alliance;  Sunburst; 
Golden  Chadwick.  Pink:  Wm.  Duck- 
ham; Viviand-Morel;  Mile.  Marie  Liger; 
Mrs.  Barclay;  Dr.  Enguehard.  Bronze: 
Quo  Vadis;  Harrison  Dick.  Red:  Violet 
Lady  Beaumont;  Matchless;*  Thos. 
Humphreys;  Miss  B.  Hunt.  Other  col- 
ors: Mr.  T.  Carrington;  Chas.  Longley. 
C.  W.  JoimsoN. 


FROPAGATUfG  ROSES. 

The  first  of  the  year  generally  finds 
the  rose  grower  taking  stock,  and  it  is 
a  good  time  to  decide  first  what  you 
prefer  to  grow  another  season.  It  Is 
necessary  to  do  this  early  In  order  to 
propagate  just  what  will  be  required 
as  to  quantity.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
new  varieties  have  proved  quite  prof- 
itable, and  we  wish  to  double  the 
amount  to  be  grown  in  the  coming  sea- 
son either  by  grafting  or  by  taking* 
cuttings.  Some  of  these  may  not  make 
as  much  wood  for  this  purpose  as  the 
older  varieties  such  as  Bride,  Brides- 
maid and  Golden  Gate.  If  such  is  the 
case  propagating  should  be  started  at 
once.  If  any  great  amount  of  stock  is 
required  for  the  trade,  of  course  it  Is 
time  to  start  in  all  around.  But  It 
should  be  remembered  that  to  rob  the 
plants  of  too  much  wood  suitable  for 
good,  strong  cuttings,  particularly  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  will  do  consid- 
erable harm,  therefore  take  the  wood 
sparingly.  If  only  enough  plants  are 
required  for  home  planting  February 
will  be  time  enough  to  make  a  start. 
Propagating  later  has  its  advantages, 
as  this  wood  will  be  more  plentiful 
and  of  better  quality  and  may  save  a 
shift  of  the  small  plants,  thereby  sav- 
ing time  when  we  have  so  little  to 
spare. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  best 
wood  for  cfittings.  For  Bride,  Brides- 
maid and  Golden  Gate,  short  stemmed 
buds  that  usually  come  with  three  or 
four  eyes,  closely  Jointed,  will  be 
found  to  be  the  best  The  blind  wood, 
if  clean  and  strong,  hi  almost  as  good. 
Both  should  be  used  for  heel  cuttings. 
It  is  better  to  take  them  before  the 
foliage  as  the  tip  becomes  ripened  too 
much.  A  little  of  the  red  tint  in  the 
foliage  should  still  be  showing.  The 
heel  will  be  found  firm  enough  to  root 
readily  and  the  tips  will  gradually 
ripen  after  the  cuttings  are  in  the 
sand. 

In  taking  American  Beauty  cuttings 
great  care  should  be  observed  in  secur- 
ing the  wood.  The  extremely  long 
canes  have  only  a  few  cuttings  in  the 
middle  that  strike  readily.  The  tips 
will  be  found  too  soft  and  the  wood 
at  the  base  of  the  cane  too  hard. 
Select  the  short  Jointed  wood  found  In 
the  shorter  blind  canes.  It  will  be 
found  to  run  more  uniform.  If  canes 
have  lost  their  foliage  and  have  made 
a  short  Jointed  growth  at  the  top, 
such  tops  make  good  cuttings.  The 
cuttings  can  be  made  with  two  or 
more  eyes,  according  to  the  distance 
-between  Joints.  In  selecting  any  and 
all  cuttings  select  wood  free  from 
spider,  mildew,  streaked  foliage,  etc 
It  pays  to  use  only  the  very  best 

The  cutting  bench  should  have  bot- 
tom heat  sufficient  to  bring  the  sand 
up  to   a  temperature  of  68"*    to   70* 
and  a  curtain  should  be  tacked  on  the 
side  to  retain  the  heat    The  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  should  be  56''  to  68* 
at  night  and  allowed  to  run  up  to  65* 
or  70*  on  bright  days,  but  with  plenty 
of  ventilation  at  all  times,  but  avoid- 
ing   all    draughts.     Keep    the    walks 
sprinkled   regularly  and  have   every- 
thing connected  with  the  propagating 
house  absolutely  clean.     Before   put- 
ting in  the  sand  wash  the  bottom  of 
the   bench    thoroughly    and    after    St 
becomes  dry  give  it  a  good  white  wash- 
ing, adding  a  teaspoonful  <^  carbolie 
acid  to  a  bucketful  of  whitewash.    The  - 
bench  should  be  about  seven   inches 
deep  and  use  about  an  inch  or  so  of 
drainage,   using  fine   cinders   or    fine 
gravel    washed    clean.     Pill    up    the 
space  left  with  good  clean,  sharp  sand 
of  medium  grade.    Coal  ashes  screened  , 
to  about  the  same  grade  may  be  naed, 
but  the  sand  will  produce  roota  leas 
brittle  and  not  so  liable  to  break  oft 
in  potting.    Pack  the  sand  as  firmly  u. 
possible,  leaving  it  level  when  finlalied 
and  firm  enou^  to  stand  consideralda  i 
pressure  from  the  finger  tips  witliov 
denting.    Water  thoroughly  until 
water  drips  through  the  cracks  at 
bottom.    After  it  has  stood  for  a  wliil 
it  will  be  ready  for  the  cuttinga. 

Take  off  only  enough  wood  to  b 
used  up  while  fresh.  Sprinkle  Ui 
wood  before  making  it  up  and  Icee 
the  cuttings  sprinkled  from  time  I 
time  until  they  are  placed  in  the 
For  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  €kAdc 
Gate  make  a  clean  cut  at  the 
as  before  mentioned.  Trim  the  ftri 
age  away  from  the  base  of  the 
tings  high  enough  to  give  the 
firm  hold  in  the  sand,  from  one  to  t.ii 
inches,  according  to  the  length  of  tl 
cutting.  The  foliage  will  need  no  trii 
ming  if  one  has  an  abundance 
room,  except  removing  the  small  1>ik 
from  the  flowering  wood. 

Take  a  strip  long  enough  to 
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iCfoia  the  bench  on  tlie  Itiside.  Thia 
«4fl  t«  made  three  inches  wide  and 
OiMltlf  to  three-fourthB  of  an  Inch 
tfiici  md  a.sed  for  marking  off  the 
rowi.  With  aji  old  tahle  knife  make 
a  de«it  cut  m   tlie   sand  not  Quite  as 


CATTLEYA  TRIANAE  ALBA. 

The  illustratioD  tlepkts  a  pure  white 
form  of  Cattleya  Trianro  now  in  flower 
in  the  collection  of  Dr*  B.  Schiffmann, 
St.  Paal,  Minn,  While  there  are  many 
almost     white    formB^     and      therefore 
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the  next  day  when  he  could  draw  on  a 
letter  of  eredit.  The  flower  spike  was 
cut  and  placed  in  water*  By  a  fortu* 
Date  circumBtance  the  doctor  was 
delayed  in  getting  money  until  after 
noon  by  which  time  the  flower  which 
meanwhile  had  been  exposed  to  the 
Buii  had  lost  all  traces  of  white  and  the 
price  of  the  plant  dropped  in  %'alue 
proportionately.  Moral;  When  pure  hat- 
ing a  pure  white  cattleya  don  *t  pay  fur 
it  until  you  have  put  it  to  the  teat. 

While  all  Cattleya  Triansa  are  beauti- 
ful, the  majority  that  have  come  under 
Dr.  Schiffmann'fl  observation  have 
smaller  flowers  than  the  ordinary  type* 
This  plant  J  however,  bears  large  flow- 
ers and  of  fine  form,  absolutely  snow 
white  excepting  a  little  diffused  yellow 
in  the  throat.  The  plant,  originally  a 
large  piece,  was  procured  in  Colombia 
and  flowered  three  years  ago  when  it 
was  divided  into  five  pieces  of  Ave  to 
seven  bulbs  each.  Two  of  these  have 
now  flowered  and  full  exposure  to  the 
light  and  sun  has  proved  them  constant. 
The  flower  measures  seven  inches  across, 
the  petals  are  2^  inches  wide  by  3Vj 
inches  long^  the  lip  is  one  and  three 
quarter  inches  wide.  It  is  hardly  neces^ 
aary  to  add  that  he  considers  these 
among  the  gems  of  his  collection. 

The  accompanying  iliustrations  show 
the  plants  described^  also  a  bouse  of 
F  haling  pais  amabilis  of  which  be  has 
DOW  over  forty  plante  in  flower. 


teo  as  roti  wish  to  place  the  cuttings. 
Allow  for  them  to  be  shoved  juet  a  lit- 
tlt  below  the  depth  of  the  cut  and  they 
wUl  be  held  more  flrmly.  Place  the 
Ullest  cuttings  at  the  back  of  the 
beac^  Do  not  allow  the  foliage  from 
•na  row  to  overlap  the  neit  one,  par- 
UoilArtr  with  American  Beauty.  They 
iliould  have  lots  of  room  and  In  put- 
ting them  In  the  sand  slant  the  cut- 
Vmm  a  trifle,  or  just  enough  to  keep 
tte  faliaga  from  lying  in  the  sand. 
Pr««8  the  cuttings  the  full  length  of 
th«  row  with  the  finger  tips*  pressing 
mward.  This  should  be  done  only 
the  nide  you  are  working  from. 
'&r  from  time  to  time  as  you  are 
in  the  cuttings  so  as  to  keep 
fresh.  Sprinkle  over  the  top 
a  fine  rose  on  the  can.  On  all 
4t  d&ys  keep  the  aand  quite  moist 
ll  root  action  takes  place.  A  bar- 
of  wuter  kept  In  the  propagating 
for  watering  the  cuttings  Is  a 
he1p«  as  the  chill  Is  then  takeQ 
th©  water*  This  should  not  be 
rerlooked. 

bsesa  cloth  can  be  used  for  shad- 
li^e   cuttings  arranged  In  such  a 
that  It   can   be   removed    on 
4my«  or  late  In  the  afternoon 
Inlght  days*     It  can  be  strung  on 
or  fwsteued  to  light  frames,  the 
Itton  of  the  cuttings,  style  of  house, 
suggesting  the  manner  of  shad- 
Dairy  thermometers  will  be  found 
il   In  taking  the  temperature  of 
ca&4.    The  cuttings  will  begin  to 
te  roots  in  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
s  and  should  be  potted  oH  when  the 
have  attained  a  length  of  about 
Khmif   licb.     Potting  and   the  care 
'  tJ>e  young  plants  will  be  mentioned 
l^nother  issue.  B, 


often  labelled  white,  yet  the  true  test  is 
exposure  of  the  flower  to  fuU  sun  which 
will  soon  bring  out  any  trace  of  color 
the  flower  may  possess.  Some  years 
ago  when  on  a  collecting  expedition  in 
Venezuela,  a  plant  in  flower  was 
brought  to  Br.  Schiffmanu  one  evenings 
apparently  a  beautiful  white  Cattleya 
GaskelUana,  The  plant  had  three  flow- 
ers.  Fortunately  ho  had  to  ask  for 
delay  in  payment  at  a  high  price  until 


CYCLAMENS  AND  SCHIZAlfTHQS* 

At  the  nursery  of  Hugh  I#ow  h  Com- 
pany, Bush  Hill  Parkp  Middlesex,  Eng,, 
I  recently  saw  weil  flowered  plants  of 
a  new  Taricty  of  distinct  salmon  cycla- 
men, named  Low^s  Salmon,  This  evi- 
dently will  DO  well  known  soon,  as, 
besides  being  a  form  of  giganteum,  it 
is  quite  a  new  type,  in  addition  to  being 
a  favorite  color.  In  separate  houses  I 
saw  well  flowered  plants  of  the  feath- 
ered   variety^    Bush    Hill    Pioneer,    in 


ItLsa^    Mich, — ^The    greenhouses     of 
MIeblfan    Central    Railroad    Com- 
f  haT«  been  robuilt  on  a  scale  that 
^lee   their  capacity^ 
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white,  rose,  red  and  salmon  shades.  A 
large  house  was  filled  with  young  plants 
of  this  firm's  new  dwarf  Schizanthus 
Wisetonensis  grown  like  primulas  but 
somewhat  cooler. 

li.  J. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


An  orohaid  fair  to  please, 

And  pleasure  for  your  mind,  sir, 
Tou*d  bare— then  plant  of  trees 

The  goodliest  you  can  find,  sir. 
Id  bark  they  must  be  clean. 

And  flDely  grown  in  root,  sir, 
Well  trimmea  in  head,  I  ween, 

And  sturdy  in  the  shoot,  sir. 


A  SECTION  of  the  biggest  cherry  tree 
on  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  Sacramento,  Cal.,  exhibit  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial.  The  tree 
was  planted  in  1850,  and  was  three  feet 
in  diameter  when  cut  down  a  few  days 
ago.  

BIOTA  JAPONICA  FILIFORMIS. 

As  the  name  implies  and  the  illustra- 
tion shows,  this  conifer  is  peculiar  for 
its  long  thread  like  foliage^  and  although 
the  plant  assumes  a  conical  formal 
shape^  the  fine  drooping  filament  like 
foliage  gives  it  a  very  graceful  and 
pleasing  effect.  It  attains  a  height  of 
eight  to  ten  feet.  It  is  well  suited  for 
such  situations  as  are  offered  in  ceme- 
tery planting,  is  also  very  desirable 
for  planting  in  tubs  for  formal  work, 
and  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  as  a 
dwarfer  conifer  of  the  first  class. 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  aEVELAND. 

There  is  to  be  no  more  promiscuous 
planting  of  shade  trees  in  this  city. 
The  board  of  public  service  has  taken 
bold  of  the  shade  tree  business  and  has 
established  a  forestry  department  with 
Forester  M.  Horvath  as  chief  of  the 
department.  He  will  have  an  assistant, 
an  engineer  and  half  a  dozen  wardens. 
The  city  will  be  divided  into  districts 
with  a  warden  to  superintend  all  the 
tree  planting  in  each  district.  It  is 
reckoned  that  by  careful  selection  of 
trees  and  planting,  Cleveland  in  a  few 
years  will  truly  be  a  forest  city.  The 
city  fathers  have  set  aside  $17,000  for 
a  starter.  The  idea  is  a  commendable 
one  and  is  receiving  the  hearty  support 
of  the  citizens.  Echo. 

PRUNING  APPLE  TREES* 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

We  have  two  Bismarck  apple  trees 
about  five  or  six  years  old,  neither  of 
which  has  as  yet  borne  fruit.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  prune  them  for  the  best 
results.  A.  M.  K. 

Two  methods  of  treatment  present 
themselves  in  the  future  care  of  the 
trees  to  make  them  produce  fruit, 
depending  on  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  grown.  If  the  trees 
were  planted  in  a  fertile  spot  an*  I 
merely  left  to  themselves  they  will  have 
formed  a  great  deal  of  wood,  much 
more  than  it  is  advantageous  to  keep. 
Hence  a  vigorous  pruning  of  branches 
crossing  each  other,  of  weak  limbs  and 
all  superfluous  wood  is  necessary.  Hav- 
ing in  mind  the  future  shape  desired, 
prune  away  all  but  five  or  six  branches 
to  form  the  body,  choosing  these  to 
avoid  making  a  crotch,  as  when  heavily 
loaded  the  tree  is  likely  to  split.  Fur- 
thermore, cut  back  those  branches  that 


are  left  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
previous  year's  growth  and  the  small 
twigs  also  if  too  thick. 

This  pruning  may  be  done  any  time 
during  the  early  spring,  but  preferably 
in  March.  The  trees  will  produce  con- 
siderable wood  after  this  treatment  and 
the  future  requisites  will  be  shortening 
of  the  shoots  during  the  summer  just  at 
the  period  when  growth  begins  to 
slacken.  If  done  too  soon  the  tree  will 
throw  out  suckers.  The  time  will 
depend  on  the  climate,  being  about  the 
second  week  in  August  with  us  in  Mass- 
achusetts. Subsequent  care  will  con- 
sist of  shortening  in  growths  and  prun- 
ing out  any  other  superfluous  branches 
if  those  left  are  too  crowded. 

In  the  second  method  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  trees  have  been  heav- 
ily pruned,  well  manured  and  kept 
growing.  Hence  the  treatment  would 
be  repressive,  by  checking  this  growth, 
thus  throwing  the  extra  energy  into  the 


Blots  Japoaica  Fillformis. 
(At  P.  J.  Kerckmans  Company's,  Augusta,  Ga.) 


fruit  buds.  This  is  accomplished  by 
slight  summer  pruning  as  mentioned 
above  and  by  a  judicious  root  pruning. 
The  latter  consists  of  driving  a  spade 
into  the  ground  about  four  feet  from 
the  tree  and  continuing  this  in  a  circle 
around  the  trunk.  The  disturbed  equi- 
librium of  the  plant  forces  will  cause 
the  production  of  fruit  buds. 

To  sum  up,  by  heavy  top  pruning 
wood  growth  is  encouraged,  and  this 
wood  cut  back  at  the  right  time  will 
stimulate  the  flower  buds.  On  the  other 
hand,  root-pruning  causes  the  flower 
buds  to  develop  because  of  the  super- 
abundance of  plant  food  elaborated  by 
the  leaves.  Francis  Canning. 


Sacrahento,  Cal. — ^F.  A.  Ebel  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  parks 
and  public  squares.  He  is  a  nursery- 
man of  long  experience. 

Riverside,  Cal. — The  Chase  Nursery 
Company  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  a 
number  of  the  latest  and  choicest  varie- 
ties of  roses,  to  be  planted  in  the  school 
yards  of  the  county. 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 


FORONG  BEANS. 

Eto.  Qardkninq:— 

Please  give  me  some  instructions  on 
growing  beans  under  glass.  Should  they 
be  planted  in  the  ground  or  in  benches? 
What  temperature  is  needed  and  what 
is  the  best  variety!  E.  E. 

The  chief  requisites  in  growing  beans 
are  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  a 
cucumber  or  tomato  house  60*"  to  65* 
by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10"*  or  15*  by 
day,  a  good  soil  enriched  with  cow 
manure  and  a  light  position  in  the 
greenhouse.  They  may  be  grown  on 
ordinary  benches  with  four  or  fir* 
inches  of  soil,  sown  directly  in  the 
soil,  or  previously  sown  in  3-inch  potj 
and  transplanted.  We  ha^e  found  it 
convenient  to  sow  in  rows  about  eight 
inches  apart,  the  short  way  of  the 
bench.  They  are  then  more  easily 
staked  a^d  more  convenient  for  pick- 
ing. When  once  growing  they  most 
never  suffer  for  want  of  water  and  a 
syringing  on  fine  days  will  keep  the 
red  spider— the  bean's  principal  enemy 
—in  check.  When  the  beans  are  in 
flower  syringing  should  be  omitted 
and  manure  water  applied. 

Beans  may  also  be  grown  in  pots. 
Sow  a  few  seeds  in  8-inch  pots  and 
transfer  when  strong  enough  to 
8-inch  pots,  using  about  three  small 
pots  of  the  seedlings  to  each  large  pot 
Stake  with  fine  brush.  Bottom  heat 
should  always  be  provided,  and  avoid 
watering  with  very  cold  water.  Usu- 
ally in  six  weeks  a  crop  will  mature 
and  in  the  meantime  provision  should 
have  been  made  to  replenish  the  beds^ 
so  that  no  time  is  wasted. 

The  best  variety  Is  Sion  House,  with 
Triumph  of  the  Frames  second  choice 
where  little  room  is  available. 
Emperor  William  produces  pods  too 
large  and  the  plant  has  too  much  vine 
towards  spring.  Early  Valentine  and 
Wardwell's  Wax  will  well  repay  the 
few  days  more  it  takes  for  them  to 
mature. 

Francis  CANiONa 


FERTILIZERS  FOR  VIRGINIA  RED  CLAT. 

Ed.  Qardeninq:— 

Please  state  which  of  the  three  fer- 
tilizers, nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphorus, 
the  red  day  land  of  Virginia  needs 
most  and  which  it  needs  least. 

SUBSCBIBKB. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  fertilizer  in^edient  is  most 
needed  in  these  soils^  since  experience 
has  shown  that  the  fertilizer  which  does 
well  with  one  crop  in  a  given  season  has 
frequently  failed  with  another  crop  or 
in  a  different  season  with  a  different 
rainfall  or  distribution  of  rainfall  and 
temperature  changes.  What  these  soils 
most  need  to  increase  their  produc- 
tivity, is  deeper  plowing  and  thorough 
tillage,  the  incorporation  of  organic 
matter,  and  a  consistent  system  of  crop 
rotation  in  which  they  will  not  be  under 
clean  cultivation  for  more  than  half 
the  time.  M.  W. 


TOlfATO  AND  CORN  PACK  OF  1904. 

The  quantity  of  tomatoes  packed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  during 
the  season  of  1904,  according  to  the 
American  Grocer  of  December  21, 
1904.  amounted  to  8,968,803   cases    of 
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two  doian  cani  each,  against  10*679,- 
#09  caaefl  for  the  preceding  year*  a 
deeraftif  In  1904  of  745,t»Tl  cans,  or 
About  fltxteen  per  cent. 

Tbe  corn  pack  proves  to  lie  a  record 
breaker,  being  more  than  any  previous 
pack,  except  that  in  1900.  Notwith- 
standing the  reduced  acreage  In  some 
states,  early  killing  frost  in  Maine  and 
the  unfavorable  conditions  In  New 
York,  the  output  reaches  11,462,969 
cases  a^net  4,S5I,14€  eases  in  1903, 


PETBR  LAHBEItTS  NEW  ROSES* 

Peter  Lainbert,  of  Trier,  Germany, 
is  offering  the  following  new  roaes: 

DiBHKTOB  W,  CoRDES  (Hybrid  Tea^ — 
Charles  Margtjttln  i  Papa  Gontier),^ 
Qrowth  medium  high,  strong^  straightt 
bns^X  and  even;  fine  leathery  foliage. 
Bud  thick  and  weU  point ed^  always 
opening  well  and  slowly;  cream  white* 
Flower  verj  large  and  regular^  very 
double;  petali  firm  and  leathery,  whit- 
lah  cream*  center  tioged  reddish  yel- 
low; very  fragrant  and  laatiog.  Stem 
strong  a^d  straight,  unuausJly  free, 
blooming  Ull  frost.  Adapted  lor  cut* 
t*i*fr  groups  or  solitary  plants*  Kequires 
heavy  fertilizing  and  close  pruning, 

HsRitAinf  HAtJB  (Hybrid  Tea— Gross- 
her^ogin  Viktoria  Melitta  3  La  France 
of  I83&)p — Strong  grower^  straight  and 
vsfj  branching;  wood  thick  and  set 
with  a  few  large  thorns;  foliage  very 
large.  Bud  long,  salmon  colored^  large 
aod  thick.  Flower  very  large,  double, 
outer  petals  broadly  arched^  inner  ones 
narrower  aad  upright;  pure  salmon  to 
yellowisb  brick  red,  with  darker  center, 
Ffagrant,  free  blooming,  good  for  all 
purpoees. 

Oeaf  FniTZ  HOCHBIHG  (Hybrid  Tea 
— Mme.  Caroline  Testout  x  Gold 
Quelle),— <5ood  grower,  upright,  good 
foliage.  Bud  similar  to  President  Car- 
not,  and  aimilar  in  color.  Flower  very 
beautiful  and  regular,  not  quite  double 
but  sufficiently  so;  delicate  deah  pink, 
with  darker  center;  carried  aiogly  on 
long,  strong;^  upright  stem.  Good  for 
all  purposes. 

Feav  Keleice  YiPEirz  (Multiflora 
Climbing  Eoae — Euphroayne  x  Prin* 
esiss  Alice  of  Monaco  x  Loula  Phil- 
ippi)*^ — Very  itrong  grower,  am  00th 
wood,  almost  thornless*  Flowers  in  very 
Jargs  clusters;  the  single  blooms  round, 
lull  medium  double,  pure  light  salmon 
pink;  sometimes  seventy-fve  bloaaoms 
m  a  cluster. 

AuGKNSCHEnr  (Climbing  Multiflora 
Hybrid — Eupbrosine  x  Kme.  Ocker 
.FersacE). — very  strong  grower,  shoota 
iix  to  nine  feet  long,  almoat  smooth, 
tlowers  on  long  stems,  very  double, 
shining  milk  white,  very  fragrant. 
Qmrdy  and  a  first  class  ptUar  rose* 

THiEitGAKTEN  (Climbing  Hose  — 
Enphrosine  x  Safrano). — Striking  deep 
ochre  yeHow,  small,  solid,  double  flow- 
ers, covering  the  vine  in  abort -stemmed 
dofters.  Hardy,  lasting,  very  thorny. 
Good  for  hedges,   pillars   or   cemetery. 


FBRNS  AHD  LORRAmE  BEGONIAS. 

The  fern  bank,  the  subject  of  the 
3i«eompanyiQg  illustration  was  put  up  iu 
thu  Iktter  part  of  July,  1904.  The 
begonias  were  planted  from  thumb  pots 
Au^si  7f  and  although  very  smali,  they 
look  holii  iin mediately  and  seemed  to 
fairly  revel  in  tbeir  rather  novel  quar- 


BANK    OF    FERNS    AND    LORRAINE    BEGONIAS, 


ters.     While  the  warm  weather  laated 

the  bank  wm  syringed  ^v^tj  day  and 
tbe  begonisB  stood  it  with  immunity. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  aeason 
when  they  were  planted  the  begonias 
did  not  have  time  to  develop  into  large 
plants,  but  tbey  were  at  this  date, 
December  2,  1004,  when  the  photograpb 
was  taken,  a  mass  of  bloom  and  have 
been  so  for  a  month.  The  photo- 
graph doea  not  begin  to  do  justice  to 
the  beauty  of  the  bank.  The  beauty  of 
elustera  of  bloom  of  the  * '  queen  of 
begonias ' '  intermixed  with  adiantuni, 
pteris,  selaginella;  etc.,  with  a  perfect 
mat  of  lycopodium  for  a  background, 
can  better  be  imagined  than  dencribed, 
William  Watt. 


CUtTIVATION  OF   TRAaiKG  ARBUTUS. 

It  is  said  that  the  trailing  arbutus, 
which  ordinarily  is  a  most  dif&cnlt  plant 
to  establish  in  the  garden,  may  be 
readily  transplanted  li  one  will  select 
the  small  seedlings  and  rranove  them 
with  plenty  of  earth.  It  is  practically 
impossible,  according  to  the  American 
Botanist,  to  transplant  large  clumps. 
The  plants  may  also  be  raised  from 
seed;  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
species  is  practiea]ly  dimcious  with  per- 
fect stamens  and  pistils  on  separate 
plants,  there  are  many  blossoms  that 
cannot  set  seed.  It  is  said  that  the  sex 
of  the  blossom  is  often  indicated  by 
the  color^  the  pale  blossoms  being  stam- 
innte  and  those  of  deeper  color  pistil- 
late* 


FRENCH   HORT,  SUOBTY  OF  LONDOW. 

M,  Philippe  de  TOmorin  presided  at 
the  sixteenth  anniversary  banquet  of 
the  above  aociety  held  January  14  at 
the  Cafe  Eoyal,  Iiondon,  England.  The 
society  has  done  much  to  increase  good 
feeling  between  English  and  French 
gardeners,  and  fin  da  actuations  for  the 
young  gardeners  of  both  nations  who 
wish  to  go  into  each  other's  country 
and  learn  the  language.  A  large  and 
bTilliant  gathering  was  the  result.  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
England  was  present  in  full  force,  there 
being  many  of  its  o0cers  and  committee 
men  present.  In  these  days  of  the 
entente  cordiale  it  would  be  well  for 
other  but  more  exclusive  English  horti- 
cultural societies  to  follow  suit.  Any- 
thing and  everything  that  tends  to 
bring  the  people  of  England  and  France 
into  closer  and  more  friendly  inter- 
course cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of 
beneficial  results,  P, 


Portsmouth,  N.  H,— Robert  Paterson 
for  years  bead  gardener  at  the  Frank 
Jones  estate,  has  removed  to  Morris- 
town,  K.  J, 

New  BhunswicKj  N*  J* — Miss  Jean  A. 
Yoorhees,  a  recent  graduate  of  Vassar 
college,  and  a  daughter  of  Br.  Edward 

B.  Voorhees,  director  of  the  expariment 
station,  has  become  the  horticulturist 
of  the  horti cultural  department  of  the 
New  Jersey  experiment  station,  in  this 
eity* 
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I  to  TiM  OardMibii 

QABSSMnro  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
Cheir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all.  to 
make  it  Interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  csMe,  please  write  and  tell  as  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Asr  ANT  QussnoMs  Tou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  ftuits,  vegetables  or  other  pra'^Ucal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answe^ng  them. 

Sbnd  ub  Noras  of  yonr  experience  in  gardening 
m  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thnt  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  yon. 

Sbnd  ub  Photoorapbb  or  Skbtohbs  of  your 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  GABDBB»e. 
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Dakota  has  made  the  wild  prairie 
rose  the  atate  emblem. 

According  to  a  fruit  report  iaaued  in 
February  by  the  Miflsoori  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  peaeh  crop  in  that 
state  is  reported  practically  killed  by 
the  severe  cold  of  February  12  and  13. 
The  report  is  taken  from  300  cards  sent 
out  into  different  localities. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Ed.  Qardeninq:— 

What  twelve  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries seem  to  give  best  satisfaction  f 

Plaktbb. 

The  varieties  on  our  list  that  seem  to 
be  in  greatest  demand  are  Bubach, 
Qandy,  Haverland,  Kittie  Bice,  Mar- 
shall, Miller,  Parsons'  Beauty,  Poco- 
moke,  Sample,  Senator  Dunlap,  Warfleld 
and  Wm.  Belt.  Of  course  this  bars  out 
all  the  newer  varieties,  some  of  which 
may  in  time  rival  or  supersede  the  older 
ones. 

M.  Crawford  Oo. 


EFFEa  OF  SOOT  ON  LILIES. 

Bd.  Oabdenino:— 

What  are  the  effects  of  soot  on  lilies, 
mixed  in  the  soil  and  applied  in  liquid 
formt  I  have  tried  it  m  liquid  form 
on  early  Harrisii  lilies,  and  all  the  tips 


of  the  leaves  died  or  turned  brown. 
Was  the  liquid  too  strong-— I  used  a 
bushel  of  soot  to  a  barrel  of  waterf 
BaonnncR. 
The  effect  of  using  too  strong  a  solu- 
tion of  soot  is  noticed  in  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  turning  brown  within  a  week 
after  using.  The  remainder  of  the 
plant  seems  unaffected.  Soot  is  danger- 
ous to  use  on  lilies  and  we  do  not  advo- 
cate its  use. 

O. 


HTACINTHS  AND  NARQSSUS  FOR 
EASTER. 

Bd.  Oardbninq:— 

How  long  will  it  take  to  bring  in  hya- 
cinths and  Narciasus  Yon  Sion  for 
Easter  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  temper- 
atvore  of  55**  at  night  and  70**  in  the 
dav^met 

W.  D. 

Hyaeintha  and  Narcissus  Yon  Sion 
will  take  about  a  month  in  a  green- 
house with  a  temperature  of  55*  at 
night  and  70*  in  the  daytime  to  come 
in  for  Easter.  Eaater  comes  so  late 
this  year,  however,  that  if  a  coql  green- 
house is  available,  hyacinths  and  nar- 
cissus, by  adopting  the  usual  methods, 
would  come  in  just  about  right  if  left 
there;  but  if,  as  the  inquiry  suggests, 
a  greenhouse  with  temperatures  as 
stated  ia  what  the  grower  has  at  his 
disposal,  he  will  not  be  far  wrong  by 
putting  them  in  the  greenhouse  a  month 
before  Easter. 

David  MoIiitosh. 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOOETT. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    PLANT    REGISTRATION. 

By  F.  H.  Kramer,  Washington,  D.  C, 
F.  H.  Kramer,  a  cross  between  Lawson 
and  Marquis;  color  a  shade  brighter 
than  Lawson;  flower  a  trifle  larger, 
with  no  short  stems  in  the  fall  and  does 
not  burst.  In  growth  it  is  strong  and 
is  entirely  free  from  disease,  a  contin- 
uous bloomer  and  stems  stand  without 
support. 

Alrert  Ml  HsRR,  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOOETT. 

Complete  schedules  for  the  approach- 
ing rose  exhibition  at  Horticultural 
hall,  Boston,  have  been  mailed  to  all 
members  of  the  American  Boss  Society, 
and  inclosed  with  each  schedule  an 
entry  card.  All  others  not  members  of 
the  society  can  have  copies  on  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary.  The  number  of 
special  premiums  is  larffe  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  unprecedented  diversity  and 
beauty  is  assured.  M.  H.  Walsh's  dis- 
play of  BHambler  roses  alone  will  be 
worth  crossing  the  continent  to  see,  and 
every  one  interested  in  the  rose,  com- 
mercially or  otherwise,  should  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  see  a 
superb  exhibition  and  meet  the  fore- 
most rosarians  of  America.  Come  your- 
self and  bring  an  exhibit  with  you. 

Exhibits  may  be  sent,  prepaid,  care 
of  William  Nicholson,  Horticultural  hall^ 
Boston.  For  the  convenience  of  exhib- 
itors at  a  distance  Welch  Brothers,  15 
Province  street,  Boston,  have  gener- 
ously placed  their  refrigerators  and 
other  conveniences  of  their  establish- 
ment at  the  disposal  of  exhibitors  who 
may,  if  they  so  desire,  ship  their  boxes 
in  advance  to  Welch  Brothers'  care, 
giving  explicit  instructions  by  mail  as 
to  what  disposition  they  wish  made  of 


them, — ^whether  the  boxes  are  to  be 
kept  unopened,  or  whether  the  flowers 
are  to  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  jars 
of  water  until  required.  Ail  instruc- 
tions will  be  carefully  complied  with. 
Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


SOOETT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   PLANT    REGISTRATION. 

Begister  your  new  plants.  As  soon 
as  you  have  ascertained  that  a  seedling 
has  the  requisite  merit  to  entitle  it  to  a 
permanent  existence  and  have  given  it 
a  name,  register  name  and  description 
with  the  secretary  of  the  national  soci- 
ety. The  record  will  then  be  published 
and  your  plant  will  be  protected  in  its 
right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  name 
you  have  bestowed  on  it.  For  regis- 
tration blanks  and  all  information 
write  to  the  secretary. 

A.  E.  Mauff,  Denver,  CoL,  submits 
for  registration  Nephrolepis  Bostonien- 
sis  Manffii.  A  sport  from  Nephrolepis 
Bostoniensis.  Described  as  a  stronjrer 
grower,  the  fronds  arching  and  forming 
a  double  curve;  pinne  strikingly  undu- 
lating. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Moore  ft  Simon,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
seeds;  M.  Crawford  Company,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  O.,  strawberry  plants:  The 
Dingee  ft  Conard  Company,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  roses,  plants  and  bulbs;  Barbier 
ft  Company,  Orleans,  France,  nursery 
stock;  Peter  Lambert,  Trier,  Germany, 
roses;  Yan  Heiningen  Brothers  ft  Com- 
pany, Boskoop,  Holland,  nursery  stock; 
Frantz  De  Laet,  Contich,  Belgium, 
cacti;  l%ie  William  H.  Moon  Company, 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  nursery  stock;  Hurst 
ft  Sons,  London,  Eng.,  Watsonia 
Ardemi;  Cedar  Hill  Nursery  ft  Orchard 
Company,  Winchester,  Tenn.,  nursery 
stock;  The  Austin  Nursery,  Austin, 
Tex.,  nursery  stock;  Eastern  Nurseries, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  nursery  stock; 
C.  S.  Harrison,  York,  Neb.;  nursery 
stock;  Schleeel  ft  Fottler,  Boston, 
Mass.,  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants;  Arendt 
Bulb  Company,  Tamaroa,  HI.,  daffodils 
and  jonquils;  Anaheim  Evergreen  Nur- 
series, Anaheim,  Cal.,  nursery  stock; 
Alexander  Seed  Company,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  seeds  and  bulbs;  W.  «i.  Palmer  ft 
Son,  Lancaster,  N.  T.,  Bed  Lawson; 
F.  W.  Dixon,  Holton,  Kan.,  small  fruit 

giants;  L.  A.  Watkins  Merchandise 
k>mpany,  Denver,  Colo.,  seeds;  The 
Tucker  Plant  Breeding  Farm,  Blodgett, 
Mo.,  seed  com;  Conrad  Appel,  Darm- 
stadt, Germany,  tree  and  grass  seeds; 
Wood,  Stubbs  ft  Company,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  lawn  grass  seed. 


New  Haven,  Conn.— The  New  Haven 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  regular 
meeting  February  21.  Frank  Kimberly 
read  a  paper  on  carnations. 

Muskegon,  Mioh. — The  Muskegon 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  regular 
meeting  February  25.  S.  A.  Aldrich 
an* I  G.  A.  Whitbeck  were  appointed  to 
draft  suitable  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  President  James  H.  Whitney* 

Barrington,  Mass. — ^Martin  Sim- 
mons, who  has  had  charge  of  the  green- 
houses on  the  F.  G.  Tefft  estate  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  resigned  his  position  and 
accepted  a  similar  position  on  the  Capt, 
John  S.  Barnes  place,  Lenox. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleaatd  at  all  times  to  reoeive  brief 
notes  of  general  Interest  on  praotloal  oultural 
matters  from  gardeners  for  use  In  this  depart- 
ment Motes  of  the  movements  of  sardeners, 
h  in^i  of   addrest  eto.,  are  also  desirable. 


GARDEN  BRfiVrriES  FOR  EARLY  MARCH 

Potting  on  geraniums  from  2%-inch 
and  3-inch  pots  into  3 14 'inch  and  4-inch 
pots,  their  final  shift  before  bedding 
out,  is  now  in  order.  Unless  the  soil 
is  very  heavy  it  is  not  advisable  to  add 
sand.  A  liberal  admixture  of  well 
rotted  manure  is,  however,  advisable. 

No  one  owning  a  few  sash  can  afford 
to  let  them  remain  idle  at  this  season, 
the  best  time  to  start  the  hot-bed.  As 
a  means  of  supplying  the  table  with 
lettuce  and  other  salads  or  starting  the 
early  vegetable  plants,  the  hot-bed  is 
an  institution  well  nigh  indispensable. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  start  glox- 
inia bulbs  and  tuberous  rooted  begonias. 
Use  a  light  mixture  of  soil,  with  the 
top  of  the  bulbs  barely  below  the  sur- 
face and  not  too  firmly  potted.  Place 
in  a  shaded  house  with  a  temperature 
of  60**  and  water  sparingly  until  the 
plants  become  strong. 

By  sowing  seed  of  gloxinias  now  one 
may  have  nice  flowering  plants  by  the 
end  of  July.  The  seeds  are  very  small, 
and  the  precaution  of  wetting  the  soil 
before  sowing  should  be  observed.  By 
this  method  one  may  secure  a  choice 
selection  of  bulbs  for  starting  nexi 
year. 

Constant  rearrangement  of  the  flow- 
ering house  should  be  made.  The  prim- 
roses, cinerarias  and  many  bulbous 
plants  now  at  their  best,  will  show  to 
much  better  advantage  with  care  in 
arrangement. 

When  sowing  very  fine  seed  the  flats 
or  pans  should  be  watered  .beforehand 
and  allowed  to  drain  off.  The  seed  may 
then  be  sowed  giving  a  light  covering, 
and  gently  pressed  in. 

To  avoid  the  injurious  effects  from 
greenhouse  pests,  constant  fumigation 
with  tobacco,  aphis  punk  or  one  of  the 
various  extracts  should  be  regularly 
practiced. 

The  main  supply  of  carnation  cut- 
tings should  now  be  taken.  A  wise  pre- 
caution is  never  to  allow  the  cuttings 
to  become  wilted  at  any  stage  of  the 
operation. 

The  new  Nieotiana  SanderaB  will  be 
sown  by  most  lovers  of  gardening.  It 
is  hoped  it  will  proye  the  acquisition 
claimed  for  it  by  the  introducers. 

F.  C. 


THE  LATE  FARQUHAR  MACRAE. 

Farquhar  Maerae,  one  of  the  best 
known  florists  in  Providence,  B.  1.,  died 
Febmary  21,  aged  62  years.  Death  was 
anezpected,  Mr.  Macrae  having  been 
siek  for  two  days  only.  Peritonitis 
was  the  eanse. 

He  was  bom  in  Bossshire,  Scotland, 
in  1843,  and  in  that  country  gaine<l  the 
experience  in  horticultural  pursuits  that 
enabled  him  to  build  up  the  first  suc- 
cessful extensive  wholesale  florist  busi- 
ness in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 
He  served  his  time  in  Conon  Gardens, 
on  the  estate  of  Sir  Kenneth  McHenzie, 
where  he  worked  for  four  years,  after- 
ward following  his  trade  on  several 
prominent  places  in  England  and  Scot- 
land before  coining  to  this  country.  He 
sailed  for  the  United  States  about  thir- 


ty-five years  ago,  coming  to  Providence 
in  July,  1870.  The  first  nine  or  ten 
years  of  his  career  here  were  spent  as 
expert  grape  grower  on  Willard 
Whitcomb's  place  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  later  owned  by  L.  C.  Eddy 
and  now  by  Warren  Fales.  Here-  he 
developed  the  industry  of  grape  grow- 
ing under  glass,  and  the  products  of 
the  Whitcomb  place,  raised  by  his 
hands,  became  famous  in  the  New  York 
market,  where  they  were  in  demand 
for  several  years,  and  commanded  the 
highest  prices. 

About  the  year  1880  he  embarked  in 
the  wholesiQe  florist  business,  locating 
on  the  old  G.  W.  Chapin  place  at  Fruit 
Hill.  The  florist  business  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  but  he  made  a  success  of  it 


a  sister,  Mrs.  Batchelder,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  eight 
children. 


The  Late  Farquhar  Macrae. 


from  the  start,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  on  Smith 
street.  Here  he  built  a  model  green- 
house plant  for  those  times,  growing 
successfully  for  the  wholesale  market 
of  Providence  and  vicinity.  The  busi- 
ness succeeded  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  soon  outgrew  his  plant,  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  same  to  his  brother,  John  A. 
Macrae,  he  purchased  a  tract  of  20 
acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  where 
he  established  the  plant  which  he  con- 
ducted up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  plant  includes 
100,000  square  feet  of  glass. 

Mr.  Macrae  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  at  one 
time,  holding  the  offtce*  of  vice  presi- 
dent in  that  organzation,  and  being 
mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the 
annual  convention  in  Providence  a  few 
years  ago.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  organizing  the  Bhode  Island  Florists' 
and  Gardeners'  Club,  in  which  he  held 
office  at  various  times.  He  was  one 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Horticultural  Society.  Besides 
his  brother,  Mr,  Macrae  is  survived  by 


THE  LATE  JOHN  SPALDING. 

John  Spalding  died  at  his  home  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  February  17,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  91  years.  For  the  past 
four  or  flve  years  Mr.  Spalding  had  been 
blind.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and 
leaves  some  nephews  and  nieces,  but 
had  no  other  near  relatives.  Mr. 
Spalding  was  bom  on  Christmas  day, 
1813,  at  Woodside,  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
one  of  a  large  family  of  children  of 
Thomas  Spalding,  who  died  in  1876, 
aged  91.  Thomas  Spalding  was  one  of 
the  famous  gardeners  of  his  region,  a 
man  of  large  ideas  and  deep  thought 
and  passionately  fond  of  his  work, 
which  made  him  acquainted  with  much 
that  was  new  and  true  in  nature.  In 
his  early  life  he  held  the  position  of 
gardener  on  a  number  of  large  estates. 
About  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Spalding 
thought  he  would  set  up  for  himself 
and  he  went  to  New  London  to  buy  the 
Starr  ffreenhouses  on  the  Neck,  as  it 
was  called,  but  decided  that  the  tract 
of  land  on  Main  street  would  be  a  bet- 
ter purchase,  and  he  bought  this  from 
Governor  Frank  B.  Loomis.  Mr. 
Spalding  bought  the  Richards  house,  in 
which  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Guy 
Richards  of  Revolutionary  fame  was 
lying  ill  in  the  invasion  of  New  Lon- 
don oy  Arnold,  and  which  secured  the 
sparing  of  the  house  in  1781. 


nADISON  GARDENERS'  MEETING. 

The  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Society  held  its  regular 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  in 
Masonic  halL  The  event  of  the  evening 
was  the  reading  of  an  essay  on,  ''The 
new  Varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for 
1905,"  by  C.  H.  Totty.  The  paper  was 
well  received  by  the  members  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to 
Mr.  Totty  for  his  effort.  It  was  sup- 
plemented by  A.  Herrington  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  European  and  Australian 
varieties  as  grown  in  America.  Meth- 
ods of  seed  saving  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  explained,  and  a  fact 
stated,  new  to  many  of  us,  that  flower 
buds  in  these  places  are  taken  in  Feb- 
ruary instead  of  our  usual  time  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  geographical 
location. 

The  next  meeting  promises  to  develop 
much  excitement.  F.  W.  Holt,  of  New 
York,  has  donated  a  pair  of  gum  boots, 
to  be  bowled  for  by  the  individual 
members  of  the  club.  After  a  short 
business  session  we  are  to  adjourn  to 
the  alley  and  prove  what  we  are  made 
of.  A  committee  composed  of  Messrs. 
Herrington,  Totty  and  Duckham  is  to 
arrange  the  handicaps,  so  that  every 
member  will  have  a  show  to  win. 

£.  R. 

NOTES  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Joseph  Thompson,  head  ^dener  to 
Dr.  Tevis,  has  a  great  showing  of  hya- 
cinths. There  are  many  thousands 
planted  here  of  almost  all  varieties. 
The  greenhouses  contain  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  decorative  plants.  Dr.  Tevis  is 
about  to  begin  work  on  the  new  aqua- 
rium which  he  is  presenting  to  Golden 
Gate  park.  It  will  be  the  finest  in  the 
world,  costing  over  $3,000,000. 
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George  Nunn,  gardener  to  S.  E.  Slade, 
at  Menlo  Park,  has  a  magnificent  show- 
ing of  orchids  and  decorative  plants  at 
the  recently  erected  conservatories. 
Although  this  is  a  comparatively  new 
place,  remarkable  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  way  of  developing  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  its  surroundings. 

John  O'Heam,  formerly  head  gar- 
dener to  the  Hayward  estate  at  San 
Mateo,  has  entered  into  a  co-partner- 
ship with  C.  Hermann  and  they  have 
erected  several  houses  near  Laurel 
Creek.  They  will  make  a  specialty  of 
carnations. 


MONMOUTH  GOUNTT  HORT.  SOOETT. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  a  lively  meeting  February 
17.  The  ball  committee  reported  all 
bills  paid  and  over  $50  surolus  on  hand. 
President  George  H.  Hale  had  some 
fine  violets  on  exhibition.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  society  offered  prizes  for  an 
essay  on  ''Bose  Culture  Under  Glass." 
Only  assistant  gardeners  may  compete 
for  those  prizes.  The  papers  must  be 
sent  in  before  March  3  to  Secretary 
H.  A.  Kettel,  Falrhaven,  N.  J.  The 
judges  on  these  papers  are:  H.  A. 
Kettely  N.  Butterbaeh,  Wm.  Turner, 
Geo.  H.  Hale  and  W.  W.  Kennedy. 

Different  committees  appointed  bv  the 
president  are:  Investigating  committee^ 
Wm.  Tomer,  N.  Butterbach,  H.  A. 
Kettel;  executive  committee,  C.  H. 
Walling,  T.  S.  Barkuloo,  H.  Longstreet, 
John  Yeomans  and  P.  Hicks;  exhibition 
committee,  H.  McCarron,  W.  W. 
Kennedy,  H.  A.  Kettel  and  Wm.  Turner. 

B. 


NOTES  OF  PITTSBURG. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Florists' 
Club  eclipsed  any  other  like  event  held 
Dy  the  dnb,.  in  point  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  The  meeting  produced 
three  important  features,  the  election 
of  club  officers  for  the  year,  the  presen- 
tation of  a  sterling  silver  coffee  service 
to  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Falconer, 
and  a  lively  discussion  on  carnations 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  T.  P. 
Langhans  was  elected  president  and  is 
highly  deserving  of  the  honor.  He  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  create  Interest 
that  will  keep  the  club  moving  in  the 
same  successful  direction.  Following 
are  the  names  of  the  other  officers  for 
the  year:  £.  C.  Beinaman,  vice-presi- 
dent; H.  P.  Joslin,  secretary;  E.  C.  Lud< 
wig,  assistant  secretary;  Fred  Burki, 
treasurer;  P.  S.  Bandolph,  John  Bader 
and  Fred  Burki,  executive  committee. 

The  president  appointed  JohnWyland, 
W.  Clark  and  E.  C.  Ludwig  as  a  com- 
mittee to  render  judgment  on  the  blooms 
exhibited.  H.  Weber  &  Sons,  Oakland, 
Md.,  displayed  their  prize  winner 
which  received  a  medal  at  Chicago, 
under   the   name  My   Maryland.     The 

F.  B.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrjrtown,  N, 
Y.,  showed  White  and  Variegated  Law- 
son.  A.  J.  Guttman,  New  York,  showed 
Victory.  John  £.  Haines,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  showe<l  John  £.  Haines,  Yellow 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  a  white  seed- 
ling. No.  337.  A.  B.  Davis  k  Son,  Pur- 
cellville,  Va.,  showed  Bed  Sport.  J. 
L.  Dillon,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  showed  Crisis. 

G.  H.  Crane  and  A.  Lorch,  De  TTaven, 
Pa.,  an  assortment  of  carnations;  The 
Pittsburg  Cut  Flower  Company  showed 
Lady  Bountiful,  Fred  Burki  and  others. 

T^e  discussion  regaiding  earnations 


was  participated  in  to  a  lively  extent 
and  to  sum  the  matter  up  it  showed 
that  the  commission  and  retail  firms  are 
anxious  for  the  entry  of  some  new  pink 
carnation,  one  that  will  have  character, 
size  and  grace.  When  it  came  to  the 
presentation,  Mr.  Falconer  was  indeed 
surprised.  The  president  outlined  Mr. 
Falconer's  valuable  services  to  the  club 
in  a  fine  address.  Mr.  Falconer 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  services  and  the  beautiful 
gift  and  invited  all  the  members  to 
come  and  see  him  and  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  him.  E.  L.  M. 


The  Carnation. 


SUNKEN  GARDEN  FOR  ST.  LOUIS. 

Park  Commissioner  Aull  has 
announced  the  completion  of  plans  for 
a  sunken  garden  that  will  be  con- 
structed in  Forest  park  by  May  1.  The 
garden   will   be   circular,    250    feet   in 


Vmse  of  Pienon's  Variegated  Lawaon. 


diameter,  and  will  be  bedded  with  200,- 
000  plants  which  are  now  ready  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  park. 

The  center  of  the  garden  will  be  a 
pool  20  feet  in  diameter  for  gold  and 
silver  fish.  In  the  center  of  the  pool 
there  will  be  a  fountain.  Mr.  Aull  esti- 
mates the  cost  at  $2,500.  The  walks 
leading  to  the  center  will  be  six  feet 
in  width.  The  garden  will  be  the  larg- 
est of  the  kind  in  a  public  park  in  this 
country  except  that  in  front  of  the  art 
gallery  in  Fairmount  park,  Philadelphia. 


Seattle,  Wash. — ^J.  W.  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  city  parks,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Seattle  Florists'  Asso- 
ciation February  7,  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  advocated  the  appointment  of 
a  city  tree  warden  and  the  passage  of 
laws  regulating  the  planting  of  trees  on 
all  thoroughfares  in  the  city  outside  of 
the  business  district. 


HOUSING  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  Oardeninq:— 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  plant  car- 
nations from  pots  into  a  solid  bed,  after 
chrysanthemums  have  been  taken  out 
of  same,  providing  I  put  new  soil  in  the 
house,  and  plant  about  December  W 
Which  of  the  following  varieties  would 
be  the  best,  Mrs.  Joost,  G.  H.  Crane,  or 
Genevieve  Lord,  and  how  would  you 
advise  growing  them  after  taking  from 
the  field!  L.  H. 

My  experience  with  planting  carna- 
tions after  chrysanthemums  is  such  that 
I  cannot  advise  anyone  to  follow  this 
method,  especially  if  planted  in  solid 
beds  at  so  late  a  date  as  December  1. 
To  meet  with  any  success  at  all  it  is 
necessary,  after  potting  up  the  plants 
from  the  field,  to  give  them  as  good  a 
bench  to  stand  on  as  will  grow  cut 
flowers  and  they  wiU  occupy  almost  as 
much  space,  therefore  they  may  just  as 
well  be  getting  established  in  the  soil 
In  some  locations  where  it  is  possible 
to  hold  the  plants  in  growing  condition 
in  cold  frames  and  where  the  product 
does  not  have  to  come  in  competition 
with-  early  planted  stock  to  be  disposed 
of,  there  may  be  some  chance  of  success 
by  following  this  plan.  An  important 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  will 
take  the  plants  longer  to  get  estab- 
lished in  midwinter  and  that  they  will 
only  be  just  started  to  bring  returns  at 
the  time  the  carnation  market  usually 
has  an  abundant  supply  with  the  prices 
at  a  low  leveL 

Of  the  three  varieties  I  would  select 
Mrs.  Joost,  G.  H.  Crane  being  very  sub- 
ject to  stem  rot  and  the  habit  and 
growth  of  Genevieve  Lord  makes  it 
necessary  for  it  to  have  a  long  season 
of  growth  to  be  profitable.  There  are 
several  uses  that  a  chrysanthemum 
house  can  be  put  to  after  the  crop  is  off. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  propagating  house 
and  to  take  care  of  the  young  stock 
after  they  are  potted  up.  It  can  also 
be  used  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  Dutch 
bulbs,  flowering  plants,  and  to  grow 
Easter  lilies.  Also  a  bed  of  sweet  peas 
and  a  batch  of  candytuft  in  most 
places  can  be  made  to  more  than  pay 
their  way.  There  is  also  a  long  list  of 
bedding  plants  where  they  can  be  han- 
dled which,  to  grow  properly,  requires 
considerable  room  after  New  Year's. 
I  would  therefore  advise  that,  unless 
favorably  located  so  that  the  product 
can  be  sold  at  a  good  figure  late  in  the 
season,  to  fill  up  the  chrysanthemum 
house  with  other  stock  than  carnations. 
C.  v/.  Johnson. 


CARNATIONS  ON  THE  PAOHC  COAST. 

Bedondo,  thirty  minutes  by  trolley 
from  Los  Angeles,  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting seaport  towns  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia. A  commodious  hotel,  one  of 
the  best  on  the  coast,  steam  heated, 
comfortable  both  summer  and  winter, 
crowns  a  commanding  eminence  over- 
looking the  sea.  From  its  windows  may 
be  seen  the  island  of  Catalina,  some 
thirty  miles  off,  while  ''Old  Baldy," 
snow  covered  and  splendid,  cuts  the 
clear  air  back  of  the  foothills.  Like 
Borne,  this  little  resort  is  set  on  its 
seven  hills,  and  at  this  time  of  year 
they  are  gloriously  green.  The  sloping 
sides  of  the  park  are  covered  with  a 
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luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
resembling  midsummer  now,  when  our 
eastern  parks  are  so  bare  and  bleak. 
Under  the  efficient  management  and 
ownership  of  John  S.  Woolaeott,  lately 
of  Chicago,  the  Bedondo  hotel  is  fast 
becoming  a  favorite  resort. 

On  the  blufb  back  of  the  hotel  are 
the  famous  gardens  of  the  Bedondo 
Carnation  Company,  twenty-five  acres 
of  wonderful  color  and  growth.  With 
the  soil  from  three  to  six  feet  in  depth, 
the  entire  tract  irrigated,  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  it  is  small  wonder  that  success 
has  been  easily  achieved  from  the  start. 
The  plants  bloom  all  year,  with  only 
9,000  plants  under  glass,  hence  the 
name  gardens  is  very  appropriate.  At 
one  time,  during  the  visit  of  President 
McKinley  to  the  coast,  120,000  blooms 
were  cut  one  day  in  ApriL  The  whole- 
sale price  is  $1  per  100,  and  they  are 
now  selling  at  from  25  cents  to  35 
cents  per  dozen.  The  plants  are 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the 
field  for  two  years.  Propagation  is 
carried  on  outdoors  every  month  in  the 
year.  The  annual  output  of  300,000  is 
mostly  made  from  November  to  April. 

Eastern  varieties  make  very  fine 
stems,  but  when  grown  outdoors  the 
calyx  invariably  bursts;  when  grown 
under  glass,  they  are  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory as  in  the  east.  From  6,000  to  7,000 
carnations  are  now  being  shipped  daily. 
At  present  there  are  about  5,000  seed- 
lings, and  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months 
the  company  may  discover  that  they 
have  something  new  in  coloring  to 
propagate.  The  varieties  now  most  pop- 
ular and  of  their  own  production  are: 
LfOs  Angeles,  a  clear,  good  white;  Cor- 
bet, salmon  pink;  Amna,  wine  color, 
and  Bussell,  a  brilliant  velvet  cardinal. 
The  stock  of  this  latter  is  owned  by  the 
Bedondo  company,  but  not  as  yet  in 
sufficient  quantities,  though  they  con- 
sider it  has  a  great  future. 

Bedondo  has  other  and  varied  inter- 
ests, 80,000,000  feet  of  lumber  from 
the  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  300,000  barrels  of  oil  alone  bringing 
good  revenue  to  its  shipping.  I  pidced 
up  many  broken  and  some  perfect 
Indian  relics  in  the  carnation  gardens. 
Some  very  valuable  finds  are  shown  at 
the  hotel  and  many  believe  the  field 
practically  unexplored  at  Bedondo. 
Wm.  a.  Peterson. 


HI  THE  INTEREST  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Florists  and  market  gardeners 
throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
interested  in  a  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Illinois  house  of  represen- 
tatives at  Springfield,  February  22,  pro- 
posing a  radical  departure  from  prece- 
dent by  the  Illinois  experiment  station 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
industry  of  growing  flowers  and  vege- 
tables under  glass,  and  of  the  decora- 
tion of  home  grounds. 

This  bill  would  have  the  state  take 
official  cognizance  of  the  value  of  flori- 
culture, both  in  greenhouses  and  in  out- 
door gardens.  It  seeks  to  appropriate 
$20,000  for  1905  and  $10,000  for  1906 
to  be  used  by  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Champaign  to  investigate 
improved  methods  of  producing  flowers 
and  vegetables  under  glass;  to  discover 
the  most  economical  methods  of  con- 
structing greenhouses  and  the  best 
methods  of  heating  them;  to  ascertain 
the  cultural^  soil  and  fertilizer  require- 
ments of  greenhouse-grown  flowers  and 


vegetables  and  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  fungous  diseases  and 
insects;  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate 
the  best  methods  of  growing  ornamental 
plants  for  home  decoration  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  and  on  different  soils  of  the 
state  and  to  collect  and  disseminate 
information  regarding  the  improvement 
of  home  grounds. 

The  $30,000  is  to  be  expended  in 
investigations  conducted  on  lines  laid 
out  by  the  director  of  the  state  experi- 


have  been  preached  to  trade  assemblies 
would  make  an  impression  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  The  papers  read 
St  the  conference  of  horticulturists  in 
St.  Louis,  if  presented  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  house  and  senate  by  men 
whose  names  are  well  known  in  the  hor- 
ticultural world,  could  not  fail  to  win 
over  legislative  supporters  to  the  cause, 
and  if  they  did  not  make  the  bill  pass 
this  session,  they  would  at  least  produce 
a  great  and  most  beneficial  effect.    The 
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ment  station  and  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
florists'  association  of  Illinois.  The  bill 
was  introduced  by  Bepresentative  Den- 
nis E.  Gibbons,  of  Deerfield,  111.,  but 
came  from  Alderman  Peter  Beinberg  of 
Chicago,  the  well  known  grower. 

To  pass  this  bill  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  florists  of  Chicago 
and  other  Illinois  centers  will  be  neces- 
sary as  the  members  of  the  legislature 
are  not  appreciative  of  the  value  of 
flowers.  In  fact  the  opening  day  of  the 
legislature,  once  a  source  of  large  profits 
to  the  florists  of  Springfield,  and  a  scene 
of  beauty  with  the  desks  of  members 
buried  in  bloom,  has  become  a  very  tame 
affair  from  a  florist's  standpoint,  few 
bouquets  being  sent  to  members  by  their 
friends  and  those  few  being  of  poor 
quality.  The  members  from  Chicago 
are  guided  in  voting  on  bills  affecting 
the  agricultural  college  by  the  opinions 
of  their  rural  brothers,  and  the  country 
members  think  the  ag^ricultural  experi- 
ment station  exists  to  experiment  in 
growing  potatoes,  com,  wheat,  etc.,  not 
flowers. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  florists 
and  gardeners  of  the  state  to  begin  the 
work  of  educating  the  public  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  produce  big  results.  The 
sermons  on  the  value  of  gardening  that 


newspapers  would  give  wide  publicity  to 
the  crusade  and  the  way  would  be  paved 
to  give  floriculture  such  recognition  as 
is  now  accorded  agriculture  and  to  teach 
the  people  that  the  cultivation  of  plants 
for  adornment  is  important  equally  with 
the  cultivation  of  plants  for  food. 

TEXT  OF  THE  BILL. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  which  will  be 
known  as  the  Oibbons  bill,  follows: 

An  act  to  provide  for  investigations  in 
floriculture  and  the  improvement  of 
home  grounds.    Be  it  enacted  by  the  peo- 

{>le  of  the  State  of  Illinois  represented 
n  the  general  assembly: 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  to  investigate 
improved  methods  of  producing  flowers 
and  vegetables  under  glass;  to  discover 
the  most  economical  methods  of  con- 
structing greenhouses  and  best  methods 
of  heating  same;  to  ascertain  cultural, 
soil  and  fertilizer  requirements  of  these 

f slants  and  the  best  methods  of  protect- 
ng  the  same  from  fungous  diseases  and 
insects;  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate 
the  best  methods  of  growing  ornamental 
plants  for  home  decoration  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  and  on  different  soils  of  the 
State  and  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding  the  improvement  of 
home  grounds  of  the  State. 

Section  2.  That  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  there  be  and 
hereby  is  appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,- 
000  for  the  year  1906  and  $10,000  for  the 
year  1906.  Provided,  that  the  work 
undertaken  as  outlined  in  this  act  be 
conducted  on  lines  to  be  agreed  on  by 
the  director  of  the  acrloultural  sxperl- 
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ment  station  and  an  advisory  committee 
of  five  appointed  by  the  Illinois  state 
florists'  associations. 

Section  8.  That  the  auditor  of  public 
accounts  be  and  hereby  is  siiithorized  to 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  state  treasurer 
for  the  sum  herein  appropriated  upon 
order  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
countersigned  by  its  secretary  and  with 
the  corporate  seal  of  said  university. 
Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
deemed  to  take  away  from  the  board  of 
trustees  the  usual  authority  conferred 
by  law  over  the  expenditure  of  moneys 
appropriated  to  said  university.  The 
recommendations  of  the  committee 
herein  provided  shall  be  advisory,  but 
thA  use  of  the  moneys  herein  appropri- 
ated shall  rest  in  the  discretion  of  said 
board  for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth 
and  said  board  shall  account  therefor. 


BREEDING  DISEASE  RESISTANT  PLANTS. 

In  a  paper  by  W.  A.  Orton,  plant 
pathologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  presented 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  American 
Breeders'  Association,  Champaign,  111., 
February  1-3,  1905,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing on  breeding  diseaee-resisting  plants, 
which  will  be  suggestive  to  seed  grow- 
ers: 

"It  has  been  found  that  to  secure 
disease-resistance  requires  only  the 
application  of  the  well  established  laws 
of  plant  breeding  as  laid  down  by  our 
best  authorities,  and  that  we  need  to 
work  along  lines  similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed to  secure  flavor,  size  or  produc- 
tivity. The  first  effort  should  be 
through  selection,  but  if  the  varieties 
desired  do  not  exist  they  must  be 
brought  out  by  hybridization  and  fixed 
by  careful  attention  during  a  series  of 
years.  The  individual  shoidd  always  be 
the  unit,  and  careful  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  transmission  of  the 
characters,  since  some  plants,  though 
resistant  themselves,  fail  to  produce 
resistant  progeny,  while  others  do  so 
completely. 

"Watermelons  in  the  south  are  very 
subject  to  wilt,  and  commercial  erops 
are  rarely  grown  more  than  once  in  the 
same  land.  Besistance  was  in  this  case 
difficult  to  secure  by  selection,  as  thor- 
oughly resistant  plants  could  not  be 
found.  The  stock-melon  or  citron  is 
resistant,  and  by  hybridization  with  the 
Eden  melon  a  resistant  variety  has  been 
nearly  fixed,  which  will  combine  the 
hardiness  of  the  stock-melon  with  the 
delicate  fiavor  of  the  watermelon.  A 
good  crop  was  grown  this  year  on  land 
where  the  ordinary  melon  could  not  be 
kept  alive.'* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DECORATIONS. 

By  way  of  introduction  it  may  be 
said  that  when  the  year  1903  was  in 
its  fifth  month  President  Roosevelt 
visited  San  Francisco  and  in  the  large 
jinks  room  of  the  city's  press  club,  after 
delivering  a  catchy  speech  to  the 
crowded  audience  of  newspapermen,  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  black  crayon 
pencil  and  in  a  bold  hand,  over  his  sig- 
nature, wrote  on  a  heavy  white  card- 
board double  the  size  of  a  page  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  this  sentiment: 
"Good  luck  to  the  San  Francisco  press 
club."  One  night  last  week  a  rare 
occasion  was  on  at  the  press  club,  and 
the  president's  cardboard  sentiment,  a 
wall  adornment  conspicuously  placed  in 
the  jinks  room,  was  picturesquely  decor- 
ated with  California  blooms  and  fruit 
that  even  in  California  are  rare  for 
early  January,  namely,  sweet  peas,  wild 
iris,  buttercups  and  poppies.  The  floral 
design  was  a  colossal  fern  and  moss 


horseshoe  that  overhung  the  cardboard 
inscription,  its  further  embellishment, 
additional  to  the  flowers  named  being 
an  artistie  arrangement  of  American 
Beauty  and  Liberty  roses  and  Prosper- 
ity carnations  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
floral  beauties  in  crimson,  represented 
by  the  famous  Boosevelt  carnation, 
grown  at  Loomis,  Cal.,  by  the  Loomls 
Floral  Company;  also,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  state's  holly  berries,  the  "good 
luck"  design  embraced  in  its  make-up 
branchlets  of  fully  matured  and  per- 
fectly formed  red  ripe  cherries  and 
Black  Tartarian,  and  clusters  of  ripe 
currants,  all  matured  and  ripened  in 
open  air  gardens  in  Alameda  county  on 
the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  bay. 

The  occasion  of  this  floral  display  at 
the  press  club  was  an  all  night  talk  on 
the  experiences  of  newspaper  reporters, 
the  guest  of  the  night  and  principal 
talker  being  a  visitor  from  New  York, 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  the  well-known  news- 
paper man.  Monnettb. 

NEW  DOOLER-SCALE  DESTROYER. 

^\it  attention  of  interested  persons  is 
being  directed  to  a  new  patent  water 
softener,  exploited  by  the  Hull  Boiler- 
Pluid  Company,  of  Cumberland  street, 
HnU,  Bnff.  It  is  described  as  a  fluid  boiler 
composition  which  will  "soften"  any 
kind  of  hard  water  and  greatly  prolong 
the  life  of  steam  boilers.  It  prevents 
scaling,  and  in  the  case  of  boilers  that 
have  already  become  foul  it  will  gradually 
disintegrate  and  remove  old  scale  and 
prevent  priming.  Samples  of  old  scale 
aie  exhibited  which  the  fluid  is  credited 
with  having  broken  up.  In  some  cases, 
jt  !•  "nid,  the  scale  was  a  hard,  cement- 
like formation  nearly  an  inch  thick.  After 
a  use  of  the  scale  destroyer  for  about 
three  months  it  is  claimed  the  deposit  in 
the  boilers'  was  in  the  form  of^a  fine, 
smooth  powder  or  dust,  which  could  be 
washed  away  by  a  hose  pipe  and  water, 
instead  of  an  incrustation  that  had  to  be 
laboriously  chippedofi  with  hammer  and 
chisel. 

The  composition  is  described  as  of  a 
purely  vegetable  nature,  no  chemicals 
being  used  in  any  way  in  its  manufacture, 
and  there  is  said  to  be  nothing  in  it  to 
Ininre  the  plates  or  fittings  of  the  boilers, 
whether  of  iron,  copper,  brass  or  other 
metal.  In  order  to  thoroughly  test  its 
behavior  in  this  respect,  a  laige  steam 
boiler  was  filled  with  the  crude  undiluted 
fluid  and  run  at  sixty  pounds  pressure 
for  three  weeks.  It  was  then  examined 
by  a  boiler  inspector  and  an  insurance 
company's  man  and  reported  to  be  In 
periect  condition.  It  is  alsodaimed  that 
where  this  softener  is  emfdoyedthe  steam 
may  be  used  for  the  most  delicate  opera- 
tions of  any  manufactory  without  the 
slightest  ill  effect,  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  representative  firms  have  tried  it 
under  actual  working  conditions,  and 
have  written,  speaking  very  highly  of  its 
efiiect.  It  is  now  under  trial  at  sea  for 
use  in  marine  boilers  with  salt  water. 

LONDON  LETTER. 

The  great  boom  in  new  varieties  of 
potatoes  which  deserved  to  rank  with 
the  sensational  prices  paid  for  carna- 
tions in  America  has  now  collnpaed.  The 
business  has  been  overdone  and  the  day 
of  reckoning  has  brought  remorse.  The 
sensational  pries  have  brought  out  a 
large  number  of  new  varieties,  totalling 
150,  all  claiming  to  be  the  very  best 
ever  introduced.  Several  American 
varieties  are  being  pushed  on  this  side. 


J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  have  placed  on  the  market  a  new 
early,  Noroton  Beanty,  while  another  of 
their  introductions,  Carman,  is  receiving 
attention  in  the  great  growing  center  in 
Lincolnshire.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Lewisham, 
who  is  making  a  specialty  of  potatoes  in 
addition  to  chrysanthemums,  has  grown 
a  large  quantity  of  Uncle  Sam,  another 
American  newcomer.  He  describes  it 
as  one  of  the  best  potatoes  he  has 
known. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Soci- 
ety, whose  annual  meeting  has  just  been 
successfully  held,  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  plant  registration. 
It  is  Intended  to  issue  each  year  a  list 
of  the  new  varieties,  giving  full  infor- 
mation of  the  same,  and  this  will  prove 
exceedingly  useful  in  preventing*  any 
duplication  of  the  names.  Now  that  so 
many  additions  are  being  made  each 
year  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
a  check  of  some  kind. 

A.  F.  Button,  carnation  specialist,  of 
Benley  Heath,  Kent,  has  secured  a 
larger  nursery  at  Iver,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, to  cope  with  his  increasing  busi- 
ness. He  has  designed  his  new  houses, 
in  which  perfect  ventilation,  lightness 
and  strength  have  been  secured.  Two 
houses  contain  about  10,000  plants  of 
American  tree  carnations  which  are 
grown  on  benches,  and  the  plants  are 
supported  by  wires.  The  chief  varie- 
ties are  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Enchantress, 
Fair  Maid,  Harry  Fenn,  Floriana,  (Gover- 
nor Boosevelt,  etc.  He  has  given  a 
preference  to  American  carnations  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  easier  to  grow, 
have  a  stronger  constitution,  are  much 
freer  in  flower,  and  are  quite  perpetual. 
He  is  able  to  secure  from  them  blooms 
all  the  year  round,  whilst  from  English 
varieties  he  has  to  wait  until  the  early 
spring.  Mr.  Dutton  also  extensively  cul- 
tivates Malmaison  and  border  carna- 
tions. He  sends  blooms  to  the  Covent 
Garden  market  all  the  year  around,  and 
these  meet  with  a  good  sale  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  The  highest  average  is  in 
June  and  July,  when  about  600  dozen 
flowers  a  week  are  sent  to  London.  The 
average  throughout  the  year  is  fifty 
dozen  a  day.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  carnations  amongst  market 
florists. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous 
letter  to  a  new  carnation  named  Fasci- 
nation, offered  by  J.  Ambrose  of  Ches- 
hunt,  being  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  the  American  variety  Enchantress. 
After  a  wordy  warfare  the  introducer 
states  that  he  was  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion, and  that  the  two  varieties  are  the 
same. 

The  severe  and  unusual  spell  of  frost 
in  the  south  of  France  has  caused  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  blooms  from 
the  continent.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  causing  an  inflation  in  prices  of  the 
home  grown  flowers.  Trade  generally  is 
dull  amongst  florists  and  nurserymen, 
for  the  depression  throughout  the  coun- 
try has  made  its  effect  felt  in  the  horti- 
cidtural  world. 

The  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  has 
made  good  progress  in  its  new  headquar- 
ters. An  encouraging  report  will  be 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  next 
Tuesday. 

Gbanu  Bapids,  Mich.— The  Grand 
Biver  Valley  Horticultural  Society  met 
February  14.  The  subject  for  discus- 
sion was,  '^  Horticulture  at  the  Great 
Expositions." 
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The  Kanns  legislature  of  1903,  in 
making  the  sunflower  the  state  flower, 
legislated  that  "this  flower  has  to  aU 
Kansas  a  historic  symbolism  which 
speaks  of  frontier  days,  winding  trails, 
pathless  prairies,  and  is  fuU  of  the 
life  and  glory  of  the  past,  the  pride 
of  the  present,  and  riehly  emblematie 
of  the  majesty  of  the  golden  future. '' 

''The  Italians,''  said  a  New  York 
florist  recently,  ''are  crazy  about  flow- 
em.  Bather  than  have  a  funeral  with- 
out them  a  family  of  these  people  would 
pawn  eyerything  they  own^  and  spend 
the  money  in  wreaths  and  crosses. 
Most  of  all  they  like  to  have  plenty 
of  flowers  at  a  baby's  funeraj--and 
many  babies  die.  It  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  three  carriages  full  of  flowers 
and  a  band  of  music  preceding  the  lit- 
tle white  casket  of  a  baby  three  months 
old." 


St.  Bsrnabd,  I/A.— J.  H.  Warriner, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  who  leased  Sazon- 
hofan  for  a  x>eriod  of  flve  years,  has 
already  started  developing  the  place. 
Mr.  Warriner  will  truck  farm  and  raise 
fruit  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Otsego,  Mich.— Mansfield  park  is  the 
name  of  the  new  pleasure  grounds  for 
the  people  of  Otsego.  A  handsome  mau- 
soleum will  be  erected  in  the  center  of 
grounds  by  William  Mansfield,  of  Ionia, 
donor  of  the  park; 

Veroknnies,  Vt. — ^The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Vermont  Horticultural  Society 
dosed  February  11,  with  the  election  of 
the  following  oflSeers:  President,  £.  8. 
Brigham,  of  St.  Albans;  secretary,  Wil- 


liam Stuart,  of  Burlington;  treasurer, 
A.  M.  Yaughan,  of  Bandolph;  auditor, 
T.  L.  Kinney,  of  South  Hero. 

FAiRnAVEiT,  Mass. — Since  Washing- 
ton 's  birthday  the  greenhouses  of  Wid- 
ter  P.  Winsor  have  been  open  to  the 
public.  His  orchid  collection  is  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  Mr.  Winsor '• 
head  gardener  is  Peter  Murray. 

New  York. — The  board  of  estimate 
has  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  small 
parks  this  year,  and  $1,000,000  for  play- 
grounds. Brooklyn's  share  will  be 
$900,000  for  parks  and  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  $1,000,000  for  playgrounds. 

Washington,  D.  C. — ^An  amendment 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  house^  pro- 
vided setting  apart  $10,000  for  investi- 
gation and  introduction  of  parasites  and 
other  natural  enemies  of  the  gypsy  and 
brown-tail  moths. 

San  Francisco,  Oal. — ^Horticultural 
Commissioner  Cooper  of  this  state,* 
recently  imported  from  southern  Europe 
1,200  specimens  of  parasites  which  are 
known  to  prey  upon  the  codling  muth. 
The  specimens  will  be  used  for  breed- 
ing. 

Kingston,  B.  I. — ^Bulletin  No.  100, 
issued  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  attracting  much  attention  at 
this  time.  It  is  thoroughly  devoted  to 
insect  destruction  and  contains  many 
good  formulas  and  tells  "when  to 
spray;"  it  is  edited  by  Professor  Stene. 

Ottawa,  Can. — ^The  Ottawa  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  done  much  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  capital  by  stimulat- 
ing the  interest  of  householders  in  the 


floral  embellishment  of  their  lawns  and 
gardens.  The  prizes  offered  by  Lady 
Minto  for  the  best  kept  gardens  have 
also  done  much  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
work. 

Tacoua,  Wash. — State  Horticultur- 
ist Yan  Holderbeke  and  his  inspectors, 
iu  every  county  in  the  state,  are  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
beetle  Doryphora  decem-lineata,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Colorado  beetle, 
which  has  gradually  spread  eastwarn 
over  the  lifississippi  valley,  and  has 
now  made  its  appearance  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

Flower  Seeds  Free 

To  introdaoa  my  seeds  I  will  mail  to  any  one 
who  will  send  name  and  address  of  three  friends 
who  ffrow  flowers,  and  lOo  to  oo?er  postage  etc.. 
One  Dollar  Collection  of  Kitra  Choice  PJower 
Seeds,  over  200  dilTerent  varieties  FIEE  with 
Catiilogne. 

6.c.sciiutt,08pto,i;^'!.*rTri;r/**' 


Horsford's  New  Catalosoe 

of  Hard)  Plaits  aid  Fltwer  Seeds 


is  a  d*inty  liul«  book,  a  messenger  of  sprint 
from  the  New  Kngland  woods.  It  offers  about 
a  thousand  kind*  of  hurdy  orns mentals  suited 
to  any  oold  climate  where  white  folks  live 
It  inolades  old  fashioned  flowers,  hardv  ferns, 
herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  vines,  a 
long  list  of  lilies  for  oat-door  culture,  wild 
flowers  and  everything  for  the  perennial 
border  or  »hady  corner.  Yon  shonld  see  it 
before  ordering  because  it  offers  what  yon 
want  and  prices  are  low  for  the  quality  of 
s  ock.  Mailed  for  a  to  stamp. 
PKBD*K  H.  HOffSPORD.       Charlotte.  Va. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm^  $K50« 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  %\. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 


G1N8BNG  (KatQs).— At  the  pretent  time 
when  so  mnch  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  Tolume, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  nnderstand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  iUnstrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdgbs,  Windbsbabls,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  616  f)ages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.26. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauliplowbb  and  Alubd 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  |>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  pHTeserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionalTy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  fredy  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Lakoscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
L8T8  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 

grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
nsiness.  No  grower  %A  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldpbh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward). —A  complete  treatment'ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expert  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
26  cents. 

ePuviGATiON  Mbthods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.00. 


W«  can  Mpply  any  of  the  following  books,  postfiald,  at  tho  prices  given: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbbb  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffh^  reliable  work  byanemlnentlv 
suceeml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GKBBNBOuse  C0N8TSUCTION  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  stoty  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  Urae  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

BUI.B8  AND  TUBBROUS  ROOTBD  PLANTS 

(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out^ 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
JMusHKOOMs:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countiy  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  IN  Maxxbt  Gabdbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocesstul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  laigest 
glasshouses  for  fordng  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    lUustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  hsis 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigolb  Bbkbt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  fi[ooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  countiy.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propaeate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  tge  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dinferent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvdopacdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaU  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


(Bllwanger).— A 
:  the  beauties 


Thb  Gardbn  Story 
dehghtfid  book  portraying  1 
andpleasuresof  ^[ardeningin  themostfos- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminentiy  practical, 
and  UMful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Frutt  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Florioclturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parmino  at  thb  South  (Dern- 
ier).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbnino  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  solarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  i^ates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald^.  A  veiy  in- 
teresting sub-Ject  handled  m  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTiONART  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  aad  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
Rreatest  master  in  that  art.  Splmdidly 
Qlustrated  firom  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

AccoRDOCo  TO  Sbabon  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  ot  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

Thb  Bnoubh  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoof 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  dads 
with  hardy  £>wers  ot  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  Idnd 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbdino  (Prof.  Bailey). —Dealt 
with  variation  in  and  crossing^  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Ruu^Book 
(Prof.  Bailey ).— A  compendium  of  useiul 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  308  pages.   76  cents. 

Thb  Plant^Lorb  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (BUacombe).    $3.60. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  Green,  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Ambrican  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts  for  Proptt  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00.  ^  . 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 


Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea.  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Guiifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory^ 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.otatatatatat 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

.    By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON    4: 
PoroMrly  State  Entomolofflft  of 


A  Practical  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  uf  deittroylug  Insect  pestn  and 
otaer  Ternilii  lu  varloua  places.  This  work  is  tbe 
ootcome  of  practical  teeu  made  by  tbe  aotbor,  to- 

gtber  with  the  experleiioee  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  moch  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FrnVIT  CHIOWKB8  AND  M1TRSBBTMSN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uuiurlous 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
\  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  icrowers.  The  perfection  of 
tbe  apparatos  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treen  ii 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous peetsat  refy  small  eost.  The  writer  »  couhld- 
ered  i  he  best  authority  on  thlssobjent  in  this  country 
and  lias  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  tbe  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENSBS  AJn>  FLOBISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  rumigatiou  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  nietbods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  dencribed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

/  MIIXEBS  AND  GRAIN  DKAI.BR8 
have  been  looking  forward  to  tlie  publicatiou  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
tbe  roost  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
wsrehonses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tainlng_grain  in  stoTcMie  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 1%  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
valne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

inclosures  infested  with  vermin.  ^ 

•   FARBTEBS  OP  THR  COUNTRY 
h-re  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedi 
,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 


have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  anims*- 
iu  the  gr«and.  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
GOI.LR6E  AND  STATION  WORKRR8 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  eomptote  in  every  respe^n  and  is  the  onl> 
work  of  the  fctnd  ever  published.  It  Ir  wrltteu  in  a 
nopDlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  2S0  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid,  $IM, 
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THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 


(Wa  paid  this  smount  for  the  tntirs 
stock  of  it: 


The  l&rcest,  best^sbaped*  most  bril- 
liant Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
tbe  most  irraceful  of  all  The  flowers 
of  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chicaifo 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  soits  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Large  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for  $\J00; 
Doz.,  ^3.50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  30c;  3  for  80c; 
Ooz,|3.oa 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  12.5a 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 


Viushaii'sSeid  store, 

NEW  YORK,         CHICAGO, 

14lw«lqrtt    M-M  RmnMHi ft 

ll«HilH.WMlMliptliMi 


Copy  of  No.  86,  Volume  8  of  GARDENING. 
Y  nitf,  givlnjf  price  to 

K,    oar«of  OARMMMICL 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv.  in  "Gardening." 
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™^o%r  Baby  Rambler 

HM^FvmbtMmiM  DWMF  Crimton  Rambler. 
IN  BLOOM  ALL  1  HE  llME.  The  best  red  pot  or 
bedding  rose  in  the  world*  Same  color  as  the 
olImbtBg  Crimson  Rambler  with  olasters  of 
from  20  to  40  open  flowers  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  e?ery  day  Irom  May  antil  November 
if  planted  out  and  in  pots  ail  the  year  aroand. 

Frioes:  2-lnch  pot  plants,  ready  Maroh  SOth. 
each  40o:  8  for  It  00:  It  for  •«  00,  prepaid  by 
maiL    100  for  015  00  by  express. 

Dormant  one-year  old  field  plants,  readv 
now.  Each,  75o:  8  for  O  00;  It  for  17.50:  ido 
for  165.00;  if  to  go  by  mail,  add  5o  per  plant. 

After  May  15ih.  which  is  too  late  for  dor- 
mant plants,  we  will  send  4-tnch  pot  plants 
instead.  Price:  each  60o:  8  for  81.75;  18  for 
fO  50:  100  for  160  00:  all  to  go  by  express. 

13^  We  also  have  a  few  hundred  t»f  extra 
large  8- year  old  plants,  which  we  offer  at  HOO 
each;  8  for  15.00;  »  for  818.00,  while  stock 
lasU. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Storey 

OHIOAQO:  NKWf  YORKl 

84-86  ltand«lpli  St  M  Baretay  St. 

8reenhoiis6S  and  Nurstries:  Wa&tem  Springs,  III. 
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Cyclopediaof 

American 

Horticulture 


Comprising  suggestions  for  caltiyation 
of  horticultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  LH.  BAILEY, 

Frojtisor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University^ 

Atsistad  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  Di, 

Astociata  Editor. 

aad  aiany  axpart  Cultivators  and  Botanlata. 


IN  POUN  VOLUUKS, 

loth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  3800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 
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ORCHIDS 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
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illuftrated  catalogue. 
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CRATJBOUS    BLLWANQERIANA. 

(The  Scjirlet  Haw.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


DESIRABLE  AMERICAlf  HAWTHORNS. 

PABT  I. 

Apropos  of  our  notes  in  Gar- 
dening, issue  of  February  15,  on  the 
recent  discovery  of  so  many  new 
Ameriean  hawthorns,  the  question  may 
be  raised  how  they  are  to  be  obtained 
by  any  persons  who  should  want  to 
(Jant  tbemf  In  the  meantime  so  far 
at  we  know  the  Arnold  Arboretum  is 
the  only  place  where  the  new  species  of 
cxatflsgns  are  being  systematically  prop- 
agated, and  we  believe  that  Professor 


Sargent  is  distributing  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  available,  to  other  arboreta, 
and  some  of  the  most  progressive  and 
influential  nurseries  throughout  the 
world.  We  notice  that  in  the  latest 
catalogue  of  the  Lemoines,  of  Nancy, 
France,  they  have  twenty  of  the  new 
species  of  Crataegus  listed.  In  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Vilmorin  Fruiticetum,  of 
France,  recently  issued,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can Crataegus  included.  The  indications 
are  that  before  long,  many  of  the  best 
new  ornamental  hawthorns  will  be 
offered  by  the  leading  nurserymen  of 
the  world. 

We  will   give  brief   descriptions   of 
tome  of  the  most  desirable  hawthorns 


of  which  we  have  personal  knowledge. 
CratflBguB  Ellwangeriana,  Sarsent,  a 
species  that  belongs  to  the  moUes  sec- 
tion, in  which  all  the  species  are  char- 
acterized by  large,  handsome,  showy 
fruit  more  or  less  edible;  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Western  New  York,  and  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  lately  informs  me  that  it 
appears  to  be  common  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. It  forms  a  handsome  tree 
twenty-five  or  more  feet  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  branch- 
ing six  to  seven  feet  above  the  ground 
into  a  spreading  symmetrical  head 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  flowers,  with  ten  stamened  rose 
colored  anthers,  are  borne  on  large, 
densely  pubescent  corymbs,  and  oome 
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into  bloom  about  May  20.  The  droop- 
ing clusters  of  crimson,  lustrous,  oblong 
fruit,  somewhat  rounded  at  the  ends, 
ripens  in  the  first  of  September,  and 
falls  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  broadly  cuneate 
at  the  base,  large,  dark  green,  and  very 
characteristic.  This  handsome  haw- 
thorn is  associated  with  the  name  of 
George  Ellwanger  the  well  known  ven- 


base.     The  fruit  of  this  species  looks 
remarkably  handsome  in  September. 

Cratffigus  Arnoldiana,  Sargent,  is  a 
molles  species,  first  detected  growing 
wild  on  a  slope  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, and  grows  into  a  tree  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  with  ascending 
branches  forming  a  broad  open  irregu- 
lar head.  The  ten  stamened,  yellow 
anthercd  fiowers  are  borne  on  lax,  many- 


NEW   TRANSPLANTING   TRUCK. 

(Large  palm  in  transportation.) 


erable  nurseryman.  When  covered 
with  its  handsome  ripe  fruit  in  Sep- 
tember it  looks  magnificently. 

GratcBgus  Pringlei,  Sargent,  a  molles 
species,  first  observed  in  the  Champlain 
valley  by  the  well  known  botanist 
C.  6.  Pringle,  but  which  appears  to  be 
widely  distributed  throughout  Western 
New  York,  and  Ontario,  Canada.  We 
saw  it  at  London,  Ontario,  forming  a 
tree  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 
In  normal  conditions  it  forms  a  dense 
oval,  compact  head,  branching  two  o? 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  The  ten 
stamened  fiowers,  with  pink-red  anthers, 
borne  on  pubescent  corymbs,  come  into 
bloom  about  May  15.  The  oblong,  dull 
red,  drooping  fruit,  occasionally  marked 
with  yellowish  freckles  ripens  about  the 
end  of  August,  and  falls  towards  the 
middle  of  September.  This  hawthorn 
can  always  be  distinguished  wherever 
it  occurs  by  the  drooping  tendency  of 
the  leaves,  and  a  convex  form,  by  the 
infolding  of  the  sides  towards  the  mid- 
ribs. 

OrataBgus  spissiflora,  Sargent,  a  molles 
species,  first  observed  by  the  writer  in 
Genesee  Valley  park,  Bochester,  in 
190l,  occasionally  forms  a  tree,  but  is 
usually  shrubby  in  habit,  and  is  known 
from  Western  New  York  to  Toronto. 
It  generally  forms  a  dense  oblong  head. 
The  flowers  with  ten  stamens  and  pur- 
ple-red anthers  are  borne  in  densoi 
short,  hairy  corymbs  and  come  into 
bloom  from  May  15  to  20.  The  bright 
scarlet,  oblong,  slightly  pear-shaped 
fruit,  which  is  borne  on  short  stalks, 
and  forms  dense  short  clusters,  begins 
to  color  at  the  end  of  August,  and  ta 
not  fully  ripe  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  leaves  are  ample,  oblong- 
ovate,   and  frequently   cordate  at  tb« 


flowered  tomentose  corymbs,  and  bios* 
som  towards  the  end  of  May.  The 
bright  crimson,  subglobose  fruit,  usually 
a  little  longer  than  broad,  ripens  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  falls  by  the 
first  of  September.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  ovate,  to  oval,  and  usually  with 
a  broadly  wedge-shaped  base,  and  dark 
green.  Cratffigus  Arnoldiana  is  distinct- 
ive for  the  early  ripening  of  its  bril- 
liantly colored  fruit  in  summer,  or  early 


autumn.  We  were  much  impressed 
with  the  bOauty  of  this  hawthorn  when 
we  first  saw  it  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum. We  understand  it  is  quite  exten- 
sively cultivated  around  Boston. 

CratsBgus  pedicillata,  Sargent,  a  spe- 
cies in  the  lobulatsB  section,  all  of 
which  are  characterized  by  large,  broad, 
deeply  lobed,  more  or  less  thin  leaves, 
and  large,  oblong,  scarlet  fruit;  was 
first  observed  in  Genesee  Valley  park, 
Bochester,  in  1900,  and  is  quite  abun- 
dant from  Western  New  York  to 
Toronto.  The  seven  to  ten  stamened 
fiowers,  with  rose  colored  anthers,  on 
long  stalks,  in  loose  slightly  hairy 
corymbs,  come  into  bloom  about  May 
25.  The  smooth  oblong,  bright  scarlet 
fruit,  ripens  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  falls  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  leaves  are  usually  broadly 
oval,  and  rounded  at  the  base,  and  rich 
(lark  green  throughout  the  season.  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  regards  C.  pedicillata  as 
* '  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
thorntrees  of  the  northern  United 
States." 

Gratffigus  Holmesiana,  Ashe,  a  lobula- 
tflB  speciea,  is  a  very  common  and 
widely  distributed  form,  and  one  of  the 
most  easily  recognized.  It  is  fre- 
quently a  tree  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  upright  branches  and  usually 
forming  a  broad  compact  head.  It  is 
found  from  Central  New  York  to  Que- 
bec, and  throughout  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
cup-shaped  fiowers,  with  five  to  eight 
stamens,  and  purple-red  anthers,  on 
nearly  smooth  corymbs,  but  occasionally 
slightly  hairy,  blossom  about  the  middle 
of  May.  The  distinctly  oblong  fruit 
tapering  towards  the  apex,  and  bright 
crimson  and  lustrous,  ripens  and  falls 
early  in  September.  The  leaves  are 
ovate-oblong,  with  prominent  lobes, 
and  long  sharp  teeth,  uind  with  a  yel- 
lowish-green cast.        John  Dunbar. 


NEW  TRANSPLANTING  TRUCK. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
the  line  of  transplanting  trucks  as  the 
illustrations  will  show.     It  has  a  fiat 
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bed  having  one  end  tapered  to  an  edge, 
anti-frietion  rollers  having  their  jour* 
nals  on  the  bed  below  the  upper  surface 
thereof,  a  pair  of  wheels  on  which  the 
track  is  supported  intermediate,  its 
ends  permitting  the  truck  to  be  tilted 
so  that  the  uppermost  plane  of  the  be<l 
may  meet  the  ground,  and  a  windlass 


could  tell  that  they  had  been  recently 
moved;  they  were  moved  with  such 
good  balls  that  no  pruning  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  wood  was  required.  Tho 
truck  can  be  made  of  various  sizes  to 
answer  all  purposes  from  moving  small 
shrubs  to  large  trees.  In  the  larger 
sizes  the  truck  has  four  wheels  instead 


The  Rose. 


NBWj  TRANSPLANTING   TRUCK. 
(Tree  in  transportation.) 


mounted  at  that  end  of  the  bed  oppo- 
site the  tapered  end  and  in  close  prox* 
imity  to  the  surface  of  the  bed,  effect- 
ing a  pull  in  a  direction  approximately 
puallel  to  the  upper  plane  of  the  bed, 
a  band  adapted  to  pass  around  the  ball 
of  the  plant  to  be  transplanted,  an' I 
winding  connections  between  the  ends 
of  the  band  and  the  windlass. 

This  truck  has  been  in  operation  for 
almost  a  year  now,  and  has  proved  in 
every  way  satisfactory  in  transplanting 
trees  and  evergreens,  for  moving  largo 
palms  in  tubs,  tree  stumps,  and  heavy 
stones;  in  fact  the  truck  can  be  used 
to  move  anything  that  is  too  lunvy  or 
too  large  for  men  to  carry^  doing  the 
work  better,  quicker,  and  with  less  men 
than  by  any  of  the  older  methods.  In 
transplanting,  the  tree  is  dug  around 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  biul  under- 
mined as  much  as  possible,  then  the 
side  of  the  trench  is  cut  away  the 
width  of  the  truck  so  as  to  form  a  run- 
way for  the  truck  to  get  under  the  ball; 
the  tapered  end  of  the  truck  is  then 
pteced  under  the  ball,  and  the  belt  that 
eaeirdes  the  ball  put  in  place;  this  belt 
is  then  attached  to  a  chain  from  the 
windlass,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  on 
the  truck;  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  pulled 
far  enough  up  on  the  truck,  the  truck 
balances  by  the  tree  resting  over  the 
wheels  and  then  assumes  a  level  posi- 
tion. 

To  unload,  the  operation  is  just 
reversed,  and  the  tree  is  allowed  to 
slide  slowly  into  its  place. 

With  this  truck  a  tree  can  be  moved 
without  fear  of  loss,  if  ordinary  care  is 
used  to  see  that  a  proper  proportion  of 
roots  are  saved.  The  inventor  moved 
some  very  valuable  trees  on  this  truck 
last  spring  that  came  through  the  past 
summer   so   successfully   that   no    one 


of  two  as  in  the  one  illustrated. 

With  this  truck  a  tree  is  moved  in 
an  upright  position,  and  is  moved  and 
planted  without  breaking  the  ball,  and 
with  such  ease  that  few  men  are 
required,  and  the  work  being  done  very 
rapidly  the  roots  that  are  exposed  have 
little  chance  to  dry  up. 

The  truck  was  invented  by  Peter  Bis- 
set,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  fully 
protected  by  patent  rights. 


HEW  Ain>  PRonisiNG  roses. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before 
the  Philadelphia  Florists'  Club  at  its 
March  meeting,  by  P.  J.  Lynch,  of  West 
Grove,  Pa. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  having 
charge  of  the  evening's  programme,  to 
give  a  ''short"  talk  upon  the  new 
and  promising  roses,  I  think  the  pol- 
ished diplomacy  of  the  gentleman  over- 
came my  better  judgment,  for  I  know 
of  no  particular  act  of  my  life  that 
justifies  the  honor  thus  paid  me^  Your 
club  has  ever  been  in  the  front  'rank  in 
furthering  the  popularity  of  the  rose, 
while  the  fame  of  your  growers  is  world 
wide.  For  a  slow  town  like  Philadel- 
phia sending  safely  to  England's  Queen, 
as  one  of  your  growers  did,  a  bunch  of 
that  beautiful  rose  of  Philadelphia 
origin.  Queen  of  Edgely,  savored  of  a 
pace  rather  difficult  to  overtake.  Then, 
too,  while  the  origin  of  the  ever  popu- 
lar American  Beauty  (or  as  has  been 
claimed  Mile.  Ferdinand  Jamin),  is 
somewhat  obscure,  yet  it  first  attained 
prominence  as  a  commercial  variety 
through  the  foresight  of  a  Philadelphia 
grower.  Even  that  much  discussed 
variety  that  to-day  for  amateur  culti- 
vation is  perhaps  the  leading  rose  of 
its  color,  achieved  notoriety  through 
one  of  your  local  growers.  Though  gal- 
lantry was  at  stake  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  named  for  the  Bishop  or  the 
Lady,  the  Bishop  won.  I  refer  to  Bald- 
uin  Helen  Gould.  I  might  mention  a 
host  of  now  famous  varieties,  such  as 
Wm.  Francis  Bennet,  Souvenir  de  Woot- 
ton.  Golden  Gate,  Princess  Bonnie,  Pink 
Soupert,  Marion  Dingee  and  many 
others  whose  rise  to  fame  and  popu- 
larity came  through  the  intelligent 
efforts  of  growers  of  Philadelphia  and 
its  environs.  With  these  facts  in  mind 
I  approach  this  subject  with  consider- 
able apprehension. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
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brief  limitations  of  this  paper  it  will 
be  impossible  to  cover  the  subject  com- 
pletely and  accurately.  I  shall  there- 
fore give  you  my  observations  as  they 
have  occurred  to  me  in  the  daily  con- 
tact with  over  a  thousand  different 
varieties  of  roses,  coming,  as  they  have, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  shall 
speak  only  of  roses  now  in  commerce, 
and  while  some  varieties  may  be  men- 
tioned that  are  not  entirely  new  so  far 
as  recent  origin  is  concerned,  yet  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  a 
great  many  roses  "bom  to  blush 
unseen  and  waste  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air;"  many  for  years 
remained  unnoticed  with  their  latent 
beauty  undeveloped,  until  through 
sheer  force  of  worth  they  rose  to  fame 
and  glory.  We  have  notable  instances 
of  this  fact  in  Golden  Gate,  and  more 
lately  that  Irish  beauty,  KHlamey.  I 
shall  also  give  equal  prominence  to 
varieties  that  are  undoubtedly  valuable, 
not  only  for  forcing  purposes,  but  those 
varieties  appealing  to  amateur  growers, 
whose  ranks  are  constantly  increasing. 
Of  this  class,  for  whom  I  feel  better 
fitted  to  speak  than  from  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional standpoint,  I  can  say  that  it 
is  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  love  for  the  queen  of  flowers, 
that  the  average  amateur  enthusiast — 
and  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  all 
sections  of  the  land — is  keenly  alert  to 
the  improvements  of  the  rose,  and  not 
infrequently  have  a  knowledge  of  varie- 
ties as  accurate  as  that  of  the  profes- 
sional grower.  This  growing  interest 
of  the  masses  bodes  well  for  the  future 
of  the  rose,  and  should  prove  a  stimu- 
lus to  American  hybridizers,  who  may 
feel  assured  if  their  creations  have 
merit  that  the  rose  loving  public  will 
be  quick  to  give  them  deserving  recog- 
nition. 

It  seems  fitting  that  I  recommend  at 
the  outset  that  sensational  new  rose 
Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur,  or  Baby 
Rambler.  This  vivacious  French  debu- 
tante is  the  rose  that  blooms  every  day 
in  the  year.  Growing  in  its  full  vigor 
twenty  inches  high,  with  finely  polished 
dark  green  foliage,  with  which  it  is 
abundantly  supplied,  it  forms  a  com- 
pact bush,  which  with  ordinary  care  is 
a  mass  of  shining  crimson  beauty.  For 
every  purpose  from  the  florists'  stand- 
point it  possesses  the  highest  value,  and 
for  the  amateur  it  is  equally  valuable. 
It  is  indeed  a  perpetual  blooming  dwarf 
Crimson  Bambler.  In  the  Rambler  class 
may  be  also  mentioned  a  variety  that 
does  not  seem  to  gain  the  recognition  it 
deserves  as  a  rose  of  splendid  worth — 
Dorothy  Perkins.  It  is  a  true  Rambler, 
particularly  valuable  for  Christmas 
work,  and  equally  as  valuable  in  the 
open  ground;  thoroughly  hardy,  bearing 
in  large  clusters  beautiful  clear,  sheU 
pink  flowers,  of  excellent  substance. 
Philadelphia  Rambler,  a  recent  intro- 
duction, bears  out  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it,  and  in  some  respects  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  old  reliable  Crimson 
Rambler. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  valuable 
of  the  newer  roses  is  Soleil  d'Or,  the 
first  of  a  new  race,  a  cross  between  Per- 
sian Yellow  and  Antoine  Ducher.  It 
forms  a  strong,  sturdy  bush,  very 
robust  in  habit,  with  foliage  that  emits 
the  true  Sweetbrlar  fragrance.  The 
flowers  are  sunset  yellow  or  reddish 
gold,  and  are  highly  fragrant;  hardy 
everywhere;  splendid  for  single  speci- 
mens or  for  hedges.    In  this  same  class 


of  hardy  roses  of  the  Rugosa  and  Sweet- 
briar  type  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  a  Rugosa  rose.  The 
flowers  are  large,  very  double,  pure 
white  and  fragrant.  It  is  freer  bloom- 
ing than  any  other  Rugosa,  and  will 
prove  a  splendid  variety  for  hedging 
purposes.  From  Germany  comes  angther 

great  new  hardy  rose,  Frau  Karl 
ruschki.  The  flowers  are  almost  as 
large  as  American  Beauty,  deliciously 
fragrant,  full,  deep  and  double.  This 
variety  may  be  called  a  free  blooming 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  being  a  cross  be- 
tween Merveille  de  Lyon  and  Mad. 
Caroline  Testout.  The  color  is  snaw- 
white.  Apart  from  Margaret  Dickson 
we  do  not  have  a  really  great  white  rose 
in  this  class,  and  this  variety  may  b« 
considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  hardy  hybrid  perpetual  rose  of  its 
color. 

Among  the  newer  hybrid  teas  of 
prominence  and  merit  we  have  Bessie 
Brown,  a  really  wonderful  rose,  wifti 


Cattleya  Trianae,  var.  Backhouaiana. 
(See  page  199.) 


large,  double,  deep  flowers,  borne  on 
strong,  erect  stems,  after  the  style  of 
President  Camot,  which  it  resembles  in 
growth  and  somewhat  in  flower,  but  is 
distinct  enough  to  deserve  a  place  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  We  hear  but  lit- 
tle of  the  rose  that  bears  the  honored 
name  of  Admiral  Schley,  which  as  a 
pot  plant  possesses  rare  value.  The 
color  is  rich,  glowing,  velvety  crimson. 
The  flowers  have  unusual  substance,  a 
.valuable  point,  are  delightfully  fra- 
grant and  borne  in  great  abundance. 
A  clean,  healthy,  dwarf  grower,  with 
splendid  foliage.  Since  Killarney  has 
become  recognized  as  a  rose  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  such  roses  as  Mad. 
Jules  Grolez,  its  counterpart  in  color 
and  almost  equal  in  flower,  remains  un- 
noticed. A  splendid  grower,  and  with 
proper  management  should  prove  a 
strong  competitor  of  Killarney.  The 
list  is  incomplete  without  Lady  Joy,  a 
cross  between  American  Beauty  and 
Belle  Siebrecht,  a  royal  parentage;  flow- 
ers large,  cup  shaped,  almost  double, 
with  enormous  shell-like  petals  of  good 
substance,   highly   fragrant;    the   color 


is  new — lively  crimson.  Mrs.  Robert 
Garrett  is  of  the  same  type,  but  not  an 
free  blooming;  immense,  bright  clear 
pink  floweni  We  cannot  omit  Winnie 
Davis,  one  of  the  fairest  of  the  newer 
hybrid  tea  roses.  Very  free  bloom- 
ing, of  good  habit  of  growth,  with  im- 
mense, long,  heavy  buds,  splendidly 
formed,  developing  into  unusually  large 
flowers.  Color  bright  apricot-pink, 
shading  flesh  tint  at  the  base  of  petals. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  compliment  our 
American  rose  growers  upon  the  splen- 
did results  achieved  in  producing  new 
roses  of  merit.  Fully  conscious  of  what 
our  brothers  across  the  sea  have  done 
for  the  rose,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  them,  I  would  say  naught  against  the 
magnificent  work  they  have  done^  and 
are  doing.  Unlike  our  American  grow- 
ers, however,  who  hesitate  to  offer  a 
rose  unless  it  be  of  pronounced  merit, 
from  my  own  personal  experience  each 
year  hundreds  of  varieties  are  pro- 
duced in  Europe,  many  of  which  have 
little  or  no  merit  to  commend  them.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  is  so  fraught  with 
pleasure,  as  well  as  disappointment,  as 
the  trying  out  of  new  roses,  and  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  our  company  up 
until  recent  years  to  try  out  the  new 
roses  of  Europe  as  they  have  been 
introduced,  and  I  can  say  that  the  large 
majority  of  these  new  varieties  of  for- 
eign origin  have  been  disappointing. 
Therefore  our  American  growers  are 
to  be  not  only  congratulated,  but  also 
commended  upon  the  work  that  they 
are  doing,  and  the  precaution  shown  in 
introducing  any  and  every  seedling 
they  originate. 

I  need  not  call  attention  to  Mr.  Hill's 
splendid  new  rose  Richmond.  It  has 
spoken  for  itself,  and  as  a  candidate 
for  popular  favor  in  the  class  of  red 
forcing  roses  it  seems  to  be  a  decided 
improvement  over  any  we  have  at  this 
time.  Rosalind  Orr  English  is  another 
promising  hybrid  tea.  Mr.  John  Cook, 
to  whom  we  doff  our  hats  as  one  of  the 
veteran  introducers  of  meritorious  new 
roses,  contributes  Cardinal,  a  beautiful 
crimson  hybrid  tea,  and  Enchanter,  an 
extremely  free  blooming  variety  with 
large,  clear,  bright  pink  flowers.  Mr. 
Cook  selects  this  variety  as  the  best  of 
over  five  hundred  seedlings.  Let  me 
recommend  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting 
as  one  of  the  best  roses  for  all  around 
purposes  introduced  in  many  years.  It 
will  take  front  rank,  if  not  surpass 
from  every  standpoint,  white  and  pink 
Maman  Cochet.  the  best  roses  for  sum- 
mer flowering  in  the  open  ffround.  This 
new  variety  is  a  splendid  grower, 
throwing  up  beautiful  flowers  on  long^ 
stiff,  erect  stems.  The  bloom  is  large 
and  double,  opens  easily  and  possesses 
unusual  substance.  Difficult  to  describe, 
apricot-yellow,  tinged  with  golden, 
mixed  with  orange  yellow,  while  the 
edges  of  the  petals  are  shaded  carmine. 
Every  florist  who  has  a  foot  of  ground 
for  summer  roses  should  have  this  rose. 
Mad.  Derepas-Matrat  has  established 
itself  as  a  companion  to  the  Coehot 
roses,  which  it  resembles  in  every  par* 
ticular,  except  the  color  is  deep  yellow. 

The  following  varieties  are  also 
among  the  most  promising  of  the  newer 
sorts:  Canadian  Queen  is  an  improve- 
ment  over  Mrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Mad.  Cusin  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  the 
latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  color; 
General  Mac  Arthur,  a  vivid  crimson 
hybrid  tea;  Red  Chatenay,  deeper  in 
color  than  the  parent;  Uncle  John,  more 
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pronounced  in  color  than  Golden  Gate; 
Beauty  of  Bosemawr,  rich  carmine  red, 
valuable  for  outdoor  purposes;  La  De- 
troit, distinct  and  valuable,  shell  pink, 
g^ood  for  forcing;  Saxonia,  worth  trying 
as  an  improvement  over  Golden  Gate; 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Cant,  unusually  valuable  for 
amateur  cultivation,  better  than  Papa 
Gontier;  Aurora,  an  improvement  ovef 
Hermosa;  Franz  Deegen,  an  immense, 
deep,  double  yellow  rose,  alike  in  habit 


The  Vegetable  Qarden. 

SEASONABLE  SUGGESnOIfS. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  market 
gardener  is  busily  preparing  vegetable 
plants  for  sprine  sales  and  for  use  in 
his  own  establishment.  Considerable 
forethought  is  necessary  in  handling 
these   plants   so   they   do  not   become 
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and  growth  with  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, and  far  superior  to  Perle  von 
Godesberg,  sent  out  as  Yellow  Kaiserin; 
Florence  Pemberton,  a  stronff  growing 
hybrid  tea,  large  shell  pink  flowers, 
good  for  open  ground  work.  Maddalena 
Scalarandis  wiU  rank  with  the  Cochet 
roses  outdoors;  color  rich,  dark  pink, 
on  yellow  ground.  Ideal  ranks  with 
Bridesmaid  and  La  France,  pink  in 
color. 

As  an  example  of  an  exceedingly  rare 
rose  I  mention  the  variety  York  and  Lan- 
caster, which  dates  back  to  the  War  of 
Boses  between  the  royal  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  said  to  have  originate*! 
when  these  warring  factions  became 
united,  its  colors  representing  the  white 
of  the  Yorkists  and  the  red  of  the  Laa* 
eastrians,  the  flower  being  a  eombina* 
tion  of  red  and  white,  blotched  and 
striped.  Magnafrano  is  a  free  bloom- 
ing hybrid  tea,  with  large,  double  pink 
flowers.  Wellesley  is  a  remarkably 
free  flowering  forcing  variety.  The 
eolor  is  bright  pink;  a  good  keeper. 

For  greenhouse  men  doing  a  local 
trade  there  is  always  a  demand  for  a 
hardy  ever-blooming  climbing  rose.  To 
meet  this  demand  there  is  no  better 
variety  than  climbing  Clothilde  Sou- 
pert. 

The  list  of  the  newer  and  promising 
varietite  could  be  extended  to  consid- 
erable length,  but  I  feel  that  I  have 
already  encroached  too  far  upon  the 
patience  of  you  gentlemen,  and  in 
thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention 
I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  I  may 
have  said  something  of  value  to  grow- 
ers, as  well  as  helped  deserving  roses 
to  great  popularity.      P.  J.  Lynch. 

ToPEKA,  Kak. — ^The  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Shawnee  County  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  the  state  horticul- 
tural rooms^  Kareh  2. 


drawn  or  spindly,  a  condition  likely  to 
arise  when  space  is  at  a  premium.  It 
is  necessary  when  sowing,  to  have  a 
number  of  each  variety  of  vegetable 
plants  representing  early,  mid-season 
and  late,  and  in  selecting  these  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  those 
varieties  which  have  become  locally 
well  known.  An  important  matter  is 
transplanting  the  seedlings  before  they 
become  spindly  and  weak;  whatever 
the  method  employed  in  the  hot-beds  or 
flats,  this  operation  cannot  be  deferred. 
The  Cold  Frame. — ^We  have  pre- 
viously referred  to  the  many  uses  in 
which  the  cold  frame  is  employed.  One 
for  instance  is  placing  a  little  hot-bed 


material  in  them  and  placing  the  flats 
of  transplanted  vegetable  plants 
thereon.  This  encourages  the  growth 
of  the  plants  and  they  are  then  in  a 
good  position  for  gradually  hardening 
off.  Another  purpose  is  for  hastening 
a  crop  of  lettuce.  Hardy  and  thrifty 
lettuce  plants  set  out  nine  inches  apart 
at  this  season  will  mature  considerably 
ahead  of  that  planted  or  sowed  outside. 
In  making  use  of  the  cold  frames  at 
this  season  the  soil  should  be  made  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  encourage 
plant  growth.  It  should  be  renewed 
and  lightened  with  an  admixture  of 
sand  if  necessary.  The  manure  should 
be  well  rotted  and  liberally  applied* 
Many  market  gardeners  have  adopted 
very  thorough  methods  in  preparing 
the  manure  for  such  purposes.  In  order 
to  get  it  thoroughly  rotted  down  they 
turn  it  frequently  through  the  fall  and 
winter  months  and  consider  the  labor 
well  spent.  After  the  plants  are  set 
out,  covering  the  sash  with  mats  and 
shutters  at  night  will  be  advisable  for 
some  time.  No  opportunity  should  be 
missed,  however,  when  the  weather  is 
favorable,  to  air  them,  and  an  occa- 
sional stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  beds 
will  be  beneficial. 

If  one  has  a  frame  of  suf&cient  depth 
cauliflower  can  be  admirably  and  profit- 
ably grown  at  this  season.  We  have 
always  prepared  thrifty  plants  for  such 
purposes  when  the  winter's  back  was 
broken,  and  by  planting  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  apart  and  allowing  at  least 
two  feet  of  head  room,  caul&ower  of 
choice  quality  will  be  forthcoming  in 
May.  The  time  is  well  suited  for  the 
further  making  up  of  hot-beds  which 
by  many  market  gardeners  are  utilized 
for  transplanting  vegetable  plants.  For 
those  beds  previously  planted  the 
admission  of  air  on  all  favorable  occa- 
sions is  necessa^  for  their  well  being. 

CucuifBEBS. — Preparations  are  going 
forward  in  many  places  to  plant  out  the 
cucumbers.  Where  the  house  was  pre- 
viously employed  for  growing  lettuce 
and  on  solid  beds,  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  some  bottom  heat  to  give  the 
plants  the  necessary  impetus.  In  solid 
beds  a  trench,  18x18  inches,  may  be  dug 
and  filled  in  with  well  prepared  hot- 
bed material.  A  mound  of  fresh  soil 
every  three  and  one-half  feet  should  be 
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■lada  and  the  encumber  plant  carefnllj 
planted.  A  support  for  the  vines  must 
be  provided;  a  good  method  is  an 
Uverted  V-shaped  trellis  which  should 
■tand  four  feet  high.  A  row  of  plants 
b^th  sides  the  trellis  maj  be  planted 
and  if  the  house  is  wide  enough  two  or 
more  trellises  may  be  used.  A  moist 
and  growing  atmosphere  must  be 
applied  but  dj  judicious  management 
of  the  yentilators  a  great  deal  of  firing 
may  be  saved.  A  temperature  of  60^ 
•r  65"*  at  night  and  a  rise  to  80"*  by 
dav  will  be  necessary. 

MusHBOOMs,  Some  Fioubss.  —  So 
mneh  has  been  written  and  said  of  the 
profits  in  mushroom  growing  that  a  few 
actual  figures  from  the  results  of  an 
experimental  bed,  cared  for  by  one  who 
has  ffrown  mushrooms  to  some  extent 
for  the  past  twenty  years  may  be  inter- 
esting. A  further  incentive  was  to  prove 
or  disprove  to  the  readers  of  the  "Mar- 
ket Gardens"  column  in  the 
Amxbicaii  Flobibt  what  returns  were 
possible  with  reasonable  care.  Every 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  imitated 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  average  mar- 
ket gardener's  conditions.  The  bed 
was  Kiade  up  under  a  bench  in  the 
greenhouse  which  averaged  50*  night 
temperature.  Bed  made  up  November 
19;  spawned  November  30;  first  pick- 


ing, January  6;  dimensions  of  bed,  75 
square  feet.  The  product  has  been  sold 
mostly  wholesale,  the  prices  ranging 
from  25  cents  per  pound  to  40  cento 
per  pound.  When  the  crop  was  heav- 
iest shipments  have  been  made  100 
miles  to  a  commission  merchant;  which 
after  commission  and  expressage  have 
netted  33  cents  per  pound.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  50  pounds  of  mushrooms  have 
been  gathered;  these  have  an  average 
of  35  cents  per  pound  or  $17.50.  Thus 
the  average  has  been  three-fourths 
pound  per  square  foot  at  a  fraction 
over  23  cents. 

A  few  details  about  the  management 
of  the  bed:  The  bed  was  boarded  in 
with  a  slanting  roof  to  prevent  drip 
from  the  bench  above.  This  left  the 
front  open  and  allowed  free  access  to 
the  bed.  A  canvas  cloth  was  hung  over 
the  opening;  thus  the  fiuctuation  in 
temperature  of  the  house  was  modified 
as  far  as  the  bed  was  concerned.  No 
water  was  applied  until  the  first  mush- 
rooms appeared  and  then  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  90®.  Fresh .  soil  was  added 
whenever  the  removal  of  clusters  made 
hollow  places.  Water  was  applied  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  reach  the  base  or 
root  of  the  mushroom  whenever  signs  of 
dryness  appeared  on  removing  them. 
After  the  first  heavy  crop  all  applica- 


tions of  water  had  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda  added  to 
each  ^1  of  water,  sometimes  altemat- 
ing  with  cow  manure  water.  All  nnased 
or  decaying  mushrooms  were  promptly 
removed.  One  pound  lots  were  sold  in 
quart  strawberry  boxes. 

The  market  gardener  must  take  into 
consideration  the  price  of  manure  and 
labor  involved.  Such  a  crop  and  price 
are  only  average;  but  does  the  problem 
present  any  features,  whereby  ^wing 
mushrooms  as  an  adjanet  to  his  busi- 
ness will  be  profitable  f 

Fran  cm  Canniho. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


SCALES  IRFBSr  K»I1AS« 

Bd.  Gardening:— 

My  kentias  are  infested  with  scales 
as  per  enclosed.  Please  give  me  a  rem- 
edy. A.  V. 

The  safest  and  surest  method  for 
cleansing  kentias  from  scale  insects  if 
the  plants  are  badly  infested,  is  by 
eareful  sponging  with  strong  soap  sola- 
tioi^  or  with  lemon  oil  or  fir  tree  oiL 
The  scales  may  be  removed  with  less 
rubbing,  and  consequently  less  liability 
of  in^ry  to  the  leaves  if  the  nlants 
are  given  a  dipping  in  the  soap  scilation 
a  few  hours  before  they  are  sponged. 
It  is  advisable,  however,  that  the  pUuit 
should  be  laid  upon  its  side  after  hav- 
ing been  dipped  u  order  to  prevent  the 
soap  or  other  insecticide  from  draining 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  plant,  too 
much  soap  being  liable  to  ruin  the  young 
and  unexpanded  leaf  in  the  center  of 
the  plant.  Having  cleaned  the  plants 
thoroughly,  regular  fumigating  with 
nicotine  will  do  much  toward  prevent- 
ing a  recurrence  of  the  trouUe. 

W.  H.  Taplin. 


THE  WHITE  FLT. 


FLORAL  ARRANQBIIBNTS   AT   DUSSELDORP.  -Pig.  1. 


Ed.  Gardening: — ^How  can  I  destroy 
the  white  fiyf  Fumioating  dees  not 
seem  to  do  any  good.  The  pest  is 
alwavs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  and 
breeas  verj  fast.  I  enclose  a  leaf 
showing  the  egg.  The  fly,  when  foil 
size,  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  ess. 

J.  NT 
The  following  on  this  insect  peal 
which  appeared  in  our  columns  early 
last  year,  will  probably  interest "  J.  N/' 
and  other  readers  at  this  time: 
.  This  greenhouse  pest  has  been  long 
familiar  to  florists  and  gardeners,  but 
Utile  has  been  known  regarding  its 
life  history  and  the  agencies  by  which 
it  may  be  kept  in  check.  For  these 
reasons  Bulletin  140,  on  the  white  fly 
or  plant  house  aleyrode^  by  Prof.  W.  £. 
Britton,  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  is  very  welcome.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  bulletin  will  be 
found  useful: 

1.  The  white  fly  has  been  the  worst 
insect  pest  of  tomatoes  and  eoeumbers 
under  glass  at  the  station  daring  the 
past  eight  years.  Many  florists'  planta 
are  also  injured,  and  the  insect  has 
attacked  strawberry  and  many  ^other 
plants  out  of  doors  in  summer.  It  haa 
been  received  from  several  srowers  in 
Connecticut  and  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  northeastern  United  States. 
Its  original  home  is  unknown* 

2.  The  white  fly  is  <dosely  related  to 
the  scale  insects,  and  to  the  plant  Uce. 
It  resembles  the  former  in  its  immature 
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stages,  btit  differs  from  them  in  that 
both  sexcs^  are  winged  when  reaching 
the  adalt  stage. 

3.  It  injures  plants  by  sucking  the 
sap  from  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
The  lower  leaves  are  the  first  to  shrivel 
and  drop.  Most  of  the  injury  is  caused 
by  the  nymphs  or  imnrature  insects. 

4.  The  nymphs  of  the  white  fly  have 
been  found  upon  fifty-eight  different 
kinds  of  plants  in  Connecticut. 

5.  About  five  weeks  are  required  for 
the  white  fly  to  pass  through  its  life 
stages,  all  of  which  are  found  on  the 
under  side  of  leaves.  Eggs  hatch  in 
eleven  days,  and  the  young  nympfatf 
crawl  for  a  short  time,  when  they 
become  stationary  and  secrete  wax  in 
long  filaments.  When  the  adults  emerge 
the  pupa  skins  remain  attached  to  the 
leaves.  It  is  not  yet  known  wbethcr 
the  species  can  survive  the  winter 
unprotected  in  this  climate,  but  it  is 
carried  over  on  plants  in  greenhouses 
and  dwellings. 

6.  It  is  thought  to  be  identical  with 
the  European  species  A.  vaporarlorum 
of  Westwood,  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
fully  determined. 

7.  Fumigating  with  tobacco  is  not 
an  effective  remedy.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  (using  two  and  one-half  ounces  of 
potassium  cyanide  for  each  one  thou- 
sand cubic  feet)  killed  the  insects  but 
injured  tomato  plants.  Dr.  Fisher  used 
one  ounce  of  cyanide  and  did  not  injure 
his  plants,  but  killed  all  of  the  insects. 

8.  Spraying  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  with  common  laundry  soap  and 
water  (one  pound  dissolved  in  eight  gal- 
lons) proved  to  be  a  cheap  and  effective 
remedy.  If  applied  frequently,  how- 
ever, the  soap  should  be  occasionally 
washed  from  the  leaves  by  spraying 
them  with  clear  water. 


BEGONIAS. 


It  w^s  mainly  due  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  achievements  of  the  late  John 
Laing  in  England  that  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more,  interest  in  begonias 
(tuberous  begonias  especially)  never 
diminished  in  that  country,  and  this 
fact  seems  much  plainer  now  to  many 
who  realize  that  the  cause  of  the  neg- 
lect of  begonias  during  the  last  year  or 
two  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of 
one  who  labored  long  and  hard  and  snc- 
cessfully  to  keep  them  to  the  front 
there  and  also  here. 

It  might  be  expected  that  losing  the 
fostering  care  of  their  champion,  pro- 
tector, and  in  some  degree  their  origi- 
nator,  begonias  would  suffer  tem- 
porarily, but  that  the  neglect  and 
suffering  was  but  temporary  is  evi- 
clcnt  now  when  we  see  renewed 
interest  taken  in  them,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  note  this  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  beautiful  they  are  and 
how  well  they  adapt  themselves  to 
many  different  conditions  and  lend 
themselves  to  so  many  purposes  with 
less  trouble  and  a  greater  certainty  of 
success  than  any  other  class  of  plants 
we  know.  David  McIntosh. 


CATTLEYA  TRIANAE  BACKHOUSIANA. 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  good  photo- 
graph of  Gattleya  Trianse,  var.  Back- 
housiana  which  is  at  present  in  bloom 
in  the  orchid  collection  of  E.  G. 
Uihlein,  Chicago.  This  is  not  only  a 
very  handsome  variety  but  also  very 
rare.     The   flowers    are    well    shaped; 
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sepals  and  petals  blnsh  pink,  flaked  at 
the  tips  w)th  bright  magenta;  lip  round 
with  a  large  blotch  of  deep  purple; 
throat  intense  yellow.  While,  the  ordi- 
nary Cattleya  Triansa  can  be  purchased 
at  $2  to  $5  for  good  pieces.  Mr.  Uihlein 
has  declined  an  offer  of  $250  for  this 
plant  from  one  of  the  largest  orchid 
dealers  in  England.  It  is  certainly  a 
gem.     See  illustration,  page  196. 


FLORAL  ARRAITGEMENTS  AT  DUSSEL- 
DORF. 

The  mo{M;  prominent  individual  show 
of  all  shows  arranged  by  the  Interna- 
tional Horticultural  and  Floral  Exhibi- 
tion of  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  1904,  was 
undoubtedly  the  international  one  held 
September  17-20,  the  arrangement  of 
which  had  been  placed  in  the  worthy 
hands  of  J.  Olbertz,  of  Erfurt.  Many 
hundreds  of  exhibits  in  all  possible 
shapes  and  sizes  were  represented  and 
filled  a  number  of  spacious  halls.  Not 
only  most  parts  of  Germany,  but  also 
foreigners  were  represented  at  this 
show.  How  extensive  the  nuihber  of 
exhibitors  was  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition 
not  a  single  orchid  flower  could  be 
obtained  anywhere  else  throughout 
Europe.  All  that  was  available  in  this 
line  had  been  bought  up  by  one  single 
firm,  which  in  turn  sold  to  the  exhioi- 
tors.  As  a  proof  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  general  public  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  exhibition  was  visited  Sep- 
tember 18  by  50,000  people.  Such  a 
number  has  never  been  reached  since. 

Florists  from  all  parts  unanimously 
agreed   that   a    similar    exhibition    of 


floral  art  arrangement,  either  in  this  or 
any  other  country  has  never  been 
known.  From  various  towns  combina- 
tion exhibits  had  been  arranged.  For 
instance,  the  flower  stores  of  Cologne 
had  arranged  a  reception  room  for  the 
visit  of  the  emperor.  It  represented  a 
large  pavilion  of  about  1,200  square 
meters.  Before  an  arranged  imperial 
throne  in  the  background  of  the  pavil- 
ion was  spread  a  table  in  horse-shoe 
shape,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  most 
various  flower  exhibits  and  arrange- 
ments had  been  used  by  the  way  of 
decoration.  Figure  1  represents  one 
of  these  combination  displays.  A  flower 
gift  for  the  German  empress,  for  which 
an  award  of  1,000  marks  had  been  set, 
was  an  interesting  feature.  A  great 
many  exhibitors  competed  for  this 
group. 

Figure  2  shows  the  competitive  work 
of  Joh.  Mortensen,  of  Hamburg,  Who 
was  awarded  the  second  prize.  On  an 
effective  stand  was  arranged  in  thred 
distinct  parts  flowers,  plants  and  fruit 
in  a  most  effective  manner. 


New  Bedford,  Mass. — The  annual 
dinner  of  the  New  Bedford  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  held  February  28  at 
the  Mansion  House.  Among  the  visi- 
tors were  Thomas  J.  Grey  and  J.  K.  M. 
L.  Farquhar,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Farquhar  made  an  interesting  address. 
William  F.  Turner,  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee,  announced  that 
Edward  Howe  Forbush,  ornithologist  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture,  would 
give  an  illustrated  address  on  ' '  Birds  in 
Their  Belation  to  Agriculture," 
March  14. 
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dTGLAND,  it  appears,  is  struggling 
with  a  rose  (bloom)  famine. 

The  American  Forestry  Congress  rec- 
ommends an  amendment  to  the  national 
homestead  law,  requiring  the  planting 
of  five  per  cent  of  the  area  of  a  home- 
stead in  trees  before  final  patent  shall 
issne,  and  that  such  planting  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  bureau  of  for- 
estry. 

FORCING  AZALEA  MOLLIS. 

BD,    OARDENINa:— 

How  long  will  it  take  Azalea  mollis 
to  come  into  bloom  in  a  temperature  of 
W  at  night  with  a  rise  of  10**  to  15* 
in  daytime  f  What  would  be  the 
proper  way  to  get  them  into  bloom  by 
Easterf  J.  V.  A. 

DWARF  CANNAS  FOR  POTS. 

Bd.  Oardkning:— 

What  variety  of  canna,  if  any,  is 
dwarf  enough  to  raise  in  pots,  one  that 
is  also  floriferousf  O.  W.  H. 

Beplying  to  the  above,  I  have  always 
used  dwarf  Florence  Vaughan,  David 
Harum  find  Express  for  this  purpose. 
Any  one  of  these  is  dwarf,  growing 
a)t>out  two  to  three  feet  high«  besides 
being  very  free  and  early  nowering, 
making  fine  5-inch  pot  plants. 

J.  a  WiLSOir. 


FORCING  GLADIOLUS  HAY. 

Bd.  Gardening  :— 

Please  let  me  know  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible how  long  it  takes  Gladiolus  May 
to  come  into  flower  in  a  carnation  house 
temperature  of  50°  to  65*.  I  have 
never  tried  any  and  wish  to  do  so. 

J.  B. 

Gladiolus  planted  at  this  time  of  the 
year  will  take  ten  to  twelve  weeks  to 
come  into  flower.  If  planted  during 
the  winter  months  they  take  a  little 
longer  to  get  into  bloom. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 


DICTAMNUS  FRAXINELLA  FROM  SEED. 

Bd.  Gardening:- 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
information  leading  to  the  successful 
propagating  of  Dictamnus  Fraxinella 
from  seedf  G.  L.  B. 

The  seeds  of  Dictamnus  albus  or  D. 
Fraxinella  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  lipe  in  fall.  Sow  in  boxes  or 
pots  using  any  ordinary  potting  toil 
and  covering  to  about  the  depth  of  the 
seeds.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  cool  place 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  mice  and 
other  vermin,  and  they  will  germinate 
the  following  spring.  If  the  seeds  are 
kept  over  the  winter  and  sown  in  the 
spring,  they  seldom  germiniite  until  a 
year  afterwards.  During  the  first  sum- 
mer the  seedlings  require  careful  atten- 
tion; after  that  they  will  easily  hoM 
their  own  along  with  other  herbaceous 
plants.  BOBEBT  Caiceron. 


EARLY  SWEET  PEAS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Is  there  .anything  gained  by  starting 
sweet  peas  in  4-inch  pots  under  glass, 
planting  them.,  autdoors  after  danger 
from  frost  is  over.  so.  as  to  get  them  as 
early  as  possible  T  How  early  should 
they  be  sown  in  this  casef  How  deep 
should  the  seeds  be  if  sowed  late  in 
fall!  M. 

By  starting  sweet  peas  in  4-inch  pots 
under  glass  probably  flowers  could  be 
had  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
from  seed  sown  in  the  open  ground,  but 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  by  so 
many  and  seldom  repeated  by  any,  that, 
even  if  a  few  stray  flowers  could  be 
obtained  early,  it  is  well  known  that- 
these  would  not  come  near  repaying  for 
the  trouble.  Although  sweet  peas  when 
small  plants  (from  seed  sown  in  the 
open  ground)  will  stand  a  few  degrees 
of  frost,  plants  taken  out  of  a  green- 
house will  get  blighted  by  cold  winds 
even  without  frost  unless  well  shel- 
tered or  protected  in  some  way.  There- 
fore, taking  all  in  all,  there  would  be 
but  little  gained  by  starting  sweet  peas 
under  glass,  but  if  the  attempt  be  made 
the  seed  may  be  sown  now.  It  is  very 
advantageous  to  sow  sweet  peas  in  the 
fall.  The  seed  should  be  covered  with 
six  inches  of  soil  in  a  situation  where 
water  does  not  lodge. 

DAyiD  McIntosh. 


aEANING  POTS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

I  have  read  that  algffi  in  water  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  Don 't  you  think  that  the  same 
thing  would  hold  good  with  regard  to 
flower  potsf  1  presume  the  scum  that 
comes  on  the  pots  is  one  of  this  fam- 
ily and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
someone  of  you  experts  on  this  line  as 


to  how  it  would  affect  the  pot  -to  . 
it  in  a  atroag  aolation  of  Boi^hate  «f 
copper,  and  what  effect.  mUfteto  «t 
copper  in  the  pot  would  have  on  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  D. 

It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  soak  the 
flower  pots  in  sulphate  of  copper,  unloM 
they  were  afterwards  soaked  in  strong 
lime  water  in  order  to  convert  the  cop- 
per into  Bordeaux  mixtnre.  If  the  pots 
were  soaked  in  sulphate  of  copper,  one 
part  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  fifty 
thousand  parts  of  water,  then  soaked 
in  lime  water,  it  is  likely  that  alge 
would  be  prevented  from  growing  on 
the  pots  and  no  injury  would  result  to 
the  roots  of  plants  that  might  be  pat 
in  them.  W. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  OUTDOORS. 

Bd.  Gardening:- 

What  carnations  of  different  colors 
are  best  for  steady  outdoor  summer 
blooming  in  a  sandy  soil  where  they  can 
have  all  the  water  needed  f 

J.   A.   J. 

The  best  carnations  that  we  have 
found  for  blooming  outdoors  duringthe 
summer  months  are:  White,  Flora  Hill, 
Glacier,  Queen  Louise  and  Mrs.  Fisher; 
deep  pink,  Mrs.  Joost;  light  pink, 
Morning  Glory;  red,  America;  crimson, 
Harry  Fenn. 

C.  W.  JOIC^SON. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Additional  special  prizes  are  offered 
for  competition  at  the  annual  exhibition 
to  be  held  in  Boston,  March  23  to  26, 
as  follows:  "    j 

Pierson-iSefton  Company,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  a  $50  silver  cup  for  the  best 
vase  of  fifty  blooms  of  teas  or  hybrids, 
not  less  than  three  varieties. 

1^.  Welch,  Boston,  a  $25  silver  cup 
for  the  best  vase  of  roses  in  the  show. 

Peter  Crowe,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  medal  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  pair  of  vases 
containing  twenty-five  Brides  and 
twenty-five  Bridesmaids. 

Wm.  J.  Stewabt,  Sec'y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

AlfNOUNCElOENT      OF      8PECIAI.      PBIZS8. 

The  following  special  prizes  have 
been  offered,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum Society  of  America,  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia: 

F.  R.  Pierson  offers  silver  enp  for 
thirty-six  blooms,  six  blooms  each  of 
six  varieties  introduced  here  in  1904 
and  1905. 

W.  Wells  ft  Co.,  Earlswood,  Eng., 
offer  A  gold  medal,  a  silver-gilt,  and  a 
silver  medal  for  six  fiowers  of  chrys- 
anthemum Mrs.  Wm.  Duckham. 

Fbed  H.  Leuon,  See'y. 

AMERICAN  CARNAnON  SOCIETY. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    PLANT    BEQI8TBATI0N. 

Gladys,  registered  by  the  Lakeview 
Rose  Gardens,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  color, 
white;  size,  three  inches  and  over; 
stems,  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in 
length,        Albert  M.  Herr,  Bec'y. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  annual 
spring  flower  show  of  the  park  system 
opened  March  12.  The  exhibit  excels 
that  of  any  previous  year. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  ihall  be  pleaard  at  all  times  to  reoeiye  brief 
Botet  of  general  interest  on  praotieal  cultural 
matters  from  gardeners  for  use  in  this  depart- 
SMBt  Motes  of  the  movements  of  sardeners, 
hsQgesof   address  etc.  are  also  desirable. 


TOROIITO  GARDENERS'  MEETHIG. 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Flo- 
rists' and  Gardeners'  Club  on  Tuesday 
evening,  proved  very  interesting.  Busi- 
ness relating  to  the  carnation  show 
occupied  considerable  time  and  also 
arrangements  for  a  chrysanthemum 
show  to  be  held  in  the  fall.  Owing  to 
some  unpleasantness  which  occurred 
at  our  last  chrysanthemum  show, 
by  one  of  the  exhibitors  beinff 
dissatisfied  with  the  awards  and 
removing  his  entire  exhibits,  it  was 
moved  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the 
regulations  to  govern  all  subsequent 
shows  to  be  held  by  the  association, 
that  any  exhibitor  not  adhering  to 
these  rules  be  restrained  from  showing 
at  any  shows  to  be  held  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

J.  H.  Dunlop  gave  us  a  synopsis  of 
the  recent  carnation  exhibition  held  in 
Chicago  and  said  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  the  early  season  was 
the  moat  favorable  to  hold  carnation 
conventions,  as  the  flowers  shown  were 
then  at  their  very  best.  He  stated  the 
recent  show  brought  out  many  varieties 
and  for  those  interested,  who  did  not 
have  the  time  to  travel  over  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  view,  this 
exhibition  was  invaluable. 


■OHMUUTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOOETT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society,  March  3, 
Frank  Brunton  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership. The  secretary  reported  that 
eight  essays  had  been  sent  in  by  the 
assistant  gardeners  for  the  prize  con- 
test. The  names  of  the  winners  will 
be  announced  at  the  next  meeting, 
March  17,  and  the  prize  papers  will  be 
read  and  discussed.  The  subject  for 
the  essays,  to  be  sent  in  before  April 

7,  is  ''Fruit  Culture  in  general  under 
Glass.''  These  essays  are  also  to  be 
written  by  the  assistant  gardeners  and 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  two. 
George  Hale  exhibited  Morsan  roses, 
which  scored  85  points.  The  judges 
were  W.  W.  Kennedy,  H.  Griffiths 
and  Wm«  Bitehle.  Th^  discussion  of 
the  evening  was  on  the  subject  of 
**The  Value  of  the  Gardeners'  Union." 

B. 

NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Fruit  under  glass  was  made  the  topic 
of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Floricultural  Soeietpr  on  March 

8.  William  Turner,  superintendent  of 
the  estate  of  M.  C.  Borden,  Oceanic, 
K.  J.,  ex-president  of  the  Monmouth 
Horticultural  Society,  was  the  speaker 
and  treated  grapes^  peaches,  nectarines 
and  plums  successively,  their  soil  fer- 
tilization, fruiting  and  general  treat- 
ment. The  topic  brought  out  a  good 
showing  of  members  and  visitors  and 
the  discussion  which  followed  was  gen- 
eral 

The  exhibition  of  flowers  was  the  sec- 
ond in  the  contest  for  the  society's 
prizes  and  the  diiq[>lay  of  roses,  orchids 
and    carnations    was,    to    quote    the 


speaker  of  the  evening,  "more  than,  cred- 
itable." A  fine  and  rare  hybrid  cat- 
tleya  and  Dendrobium  nobile  grown  in 
a  5-inch  basket,  with  124  flowers,  from 
the  collection  of  Henry  Graves  of 
Orange,  flowered  by  Edwin  Thomas,  and 
0.  HarrisoniflB  and  C.  Trians  from  the 
houses  of  William  Barr,  of  Llewellyn 
Park,  flowered  by  Arthur  Bodwell, 
attracted  much  attention.  The  judges 
for  the  evening  were  Joseph  A.  Manda, 
Arthur  T.  Capam  and  Henry  Hilbig. 

Thomas  Jones,  of  Short  Hills,  and 
James  Lang  were  placed  in  nomination 
for  membership.  Alex.  Smith  and  Otto 
Manctz  were  elected  members.  On 
motion  of  Walter  Gray,  a  special  dahlia 
exhibition  was  decided  upon  and  given 
over  to  the  executive  committee  with 
power.  J.  B.  D. 


FRANK  HAMILTON. 

Prank  Hamilton,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  Borongh  of  Bronx  parks, 
New  York,  entered  the  Cottage  Gardens 


Prank  Hamilton. 


Company  as  a  member  of  the  firm  Janu- 
ary 1.  He  will  take  entire  charge  of  the 
landscape  and  selling  department  of  the 
onrsery.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  In  the 
employ  of  the  P.  R.  Pierson  Company, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  lor  abont  ten  yean. 
He  went  to  that  place  as  a  boy  to  learn 
the  business,  and  after  having  been  there 
for  a  while  went  into  business  for  him- 
self, having  a  lai^^e  establishment  in 
Staten  Island,  ^rowing  plants  and  flow- 
ers for  the  New  York  market.  Afterthat 
he  was  with  the  Pierson  firm  for  several 
yean  as  traveling  salesman,  representing 
that  house  among  the  trade  in  the  east- 
em  states.  He  has  also  had  experience 
in  its  rose  houses  and  was  for  some  time 
foreman  of  the  Scarboro  nnrsery.  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  had  much  valuable  experi- 
ence In  landscape  work  in  the  New  York 
parks. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FRUn  MEN  MEET. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Horticidtural  Hall 
March  8  to  9,  and  was  very  largely  at- 
tended on  both  days.     The  first  day's 


session  was  devoted  to  consideration  of 
the  possibilities  of  marketing  the  apple 
crop  by  the  fruit  growers  of  New  Eng- 
land. There  were  two  addresses:  "The 
Foreign  Market,"  by  George  A.  Coch- 
rane and  "ThA  Home  Markets,"  by  A. 
Warren  Patch,  both  of  Boston.  During 
the  afternoon  session  the!  following  of* 
ficers  were  elected:  President,  Jonathan 
Eames,  of  Sherbom;  vice  presidenti  C. 
A.  Whitney,  of  Upton;  secretary,  L.  T. 
Maynard,  Northboro;  treasurer,  J.  W. 
Clark,  North  Hadley;  auditor,  J.  Lewis 
Ellsworth,  Worcester.  On  the  second 
day  the  convention  was  addressed  by 
the  following:  H.  W.  Collingwood, 
editor  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  "The 
Care  of  Apple  Orchards;"  Monroe 
Morse,  of  Med  way,  "Peach  Culture," 
and  H.  O.  Mead,  of  Lunenburg,  "Plum 
Culture." 


NEW  ORLEANS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New 
Orleans  Horticultural  Society  it  was 
decided  that  a  flower  show  of  chrysan- 
themums and  other  plants  will  be  given 
during  next  November.  The  commit- 
tee on  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  private 
gardens  made  its  report.  Owing  to  the 
bad  weather  the  work  has  been 
delayed.  The  firm  of  McGregor 
Brothers,  of  Springfield,  O.,  sent  a 
check  of  $15  to  be  given  as  a  prize  for 
the  competition  of  the  best  kept  gar- 
den in  New  Orleans.  A  few  members 
complained  about  the  way  they  have 
been  treated  by  shippers  from  the 
north,  especially  with  line  of  cut  flow- 
ers received  from  the  west.  When 
received  and  after  they  had  been  paid, 
C.  O.  D.,  without  any  inspection  being 
allowed,  the  stock  was  found  entirely 
worthless.  In  many  instances  it  could 
be  easily  seen  that  the  flowers  ha.1 
been  shipped  in  bad  condition,  some 
American  Beauty  roses  coming  purple 
for  having  been  kept  too  long  on  ice. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  act  In 
the   matter. 


NOTES  OP  MONTREAL. 

The  Montreal.  Gardeners'  and  Flo- 
rists Club  greatly  regreto  that  the  car- 
nation show  had  to  be  called  off, 
although  considerable  trouble  had  been 
taken  to  make  it  a  success.  Trophies 
and  other  prizes  were  guaranteed,  the 
haU  provided  and  so  on,  but  the  only 
exhibit  which  arrived  was  1,000  car- 
nations  from  the  Chicago  Carnation 
Company.  A  large  number  of  outside 
growers  had  promised  entries  but  failed 
to  show  up.  The  local  growers  did  not 
Intend  to  exhibit,  but  just  to  choose 
the  varieties  from  which  to  place 
orders  for  cuttings. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association  met 
last  week.  The  date  of  the  convoUioA 
will  bs  August  10,  11  and  12.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Pinoteau,  city  gardener. 

Luck. 

NEW  HAVEN  HORHCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  carnation  exhibition  given  Tues- 
day, February  21,  by  the  New  Haven 
County  Horticultural  Society  was  a  suc- 
cess in  every  particular.  Prank  Kim- 
berly  exhibited  flne  Prosperity  and  En- 
chantress while  James  Bruce  showsd 
both  roses  and  carnations  in  variety. 
John   Murray   of   the   Yale   Botanical 
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Qardeiit  showed  sevetal  pramising  seed- 
)iii|^  earnationiy  one  a  pure  white, 
fviDged,  another  a  pleasing  pink  re- 
sombfing  Joost.  A.  J.  Thompson  made 
a  good  showing  of  carnations. 

I'lrank^  Kia^berly  read  a  paper  deal- 
ing with'  the  eulture-  of  earnations  and 
Charles  Eern  gave  the  history  of  the 
eamation,  tracing  it  back  800  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  P. 


Lange  had  a  splendid  display  of  cama- 
tioDSy  azaleas,  hyacinths,  roses  and  vio* 
lets,  and  M.  J.  Whittall  exhibited  well 
g^own  cyclamen,  primulas  and  cinera- 
rias. L. 


HUSTINGTON,  IHI)..  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  annaal   carnation  exhibition   of 
the  Huntington  Horticultural  and  Agri- 


PEN310N    B'JlL^INa,    SDBNB    OP    INAU3URAL    BA'^L,    WASHINGTON. 


IIEWLOMDON-GMTON  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  New  London  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety which  disbanded  some  time  ago 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  New  Lon- 
don-Grbton  Horticultural  Society, 
which  was  formed  about  three  months 
ago  and  numbers  now  over  100  mem- 
bers. The  society  meets  eyery  two 
weeks.  The  following  are  the  officer* 
for  the  current  year:  President, 
Thomas  W.  Head;  vice-president,  Chas. 
D.  Gallagher;  recorcUng  secretary, 
Louis  A.  Giger;  financial  secretary, 
I<>ank  E.  Gledhiil;  treasurer,  John  P. 
Silve;  librsrian,  John  Archer.  Execu- 
tive committee,  John  Malloney,  John 
Areher,  Edward  W.  Clark,  Alfred  Hunt, 
Otto  F.  Ernst.  Show  committee,  John 
Archer,  Louis  A.  Giger,  Edward  W. 
Clark,  David  Gordon,  Albert  Lawson. 


cultural  Society  took  place  February  21 
in  the  court  room,  Huntington,  Ind. 
There  was  a  very  fine  exhibit  and  a 
large  attendance.  In  the  competitive 
classes  awards  were  made  as  follows: 
For  best  twentv-five  Lawson  pink,  F. 
Boulon  &  Son,  first,  with  Lawson;  Wal- 
ter Shaw,  certificate  for  Lawson.  For 
best  light  pink,  Bobt.  T.  Hallock,  first 
with  Enchantress;  F.  Boulon  &  Son, 
second  with  Enchantress;  J.  N.  May, 
third  with  Phyllis.  Best  white,  F.  B. 
Pierson,  first  with  White  Lawson;  H.  T, 
&  A.  H.  Funnell,  second  with  Queen 
Louise;  J.  N.  May,  third,  with  The 
Bride.  Best  scarlet,  F.  B.  Pierson,  first 
for  Flamingo;  J.  D.  Cockcroft,  second 
with  Flamingo.  Best  crimson,  F.  B. 
Pierson,  first  with  Daheim;  H.  T.  &  A. 
H.  Funnell,  second  with  Harlowarden. 


Any  other  variety,  Thomas  Ecdes,  first 
for  Prosperity;  F.  Boulon  &  Son,  second 
for  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten;  F.  B.  Pierson, 
third  for  Variegated  Lawson. 

For  roses  Walter  Shaw  took  first  for 
twelve  Bridesmaid  and  first  for  twelve 
Liberty.  For  100  double  violets,  H.  T. 
&  A.  H.  Funnell  took  first  and  Wm. 
O  'Hara  second.  For  100  single  violets 
F.  Boulon  &  Son  took  first  and  Walter 
Shaw  second. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  Cot- 
tage Gardens  Company  for  new  white 
carnation,  Lieut.  Peary,  and  for  Bobt. 
Craig,  the  new  scarlet.  Also  specials 
for  Octoroon,  Bthel  Ward  and  Enehant- 
reSs.  A  certificate  was  awarded  to  Jas. 
D.  Cockcroft  tax  seecHing  Crimaon,  an 
immense,  flower  of  fine  form  on  a  good 
stem.  A  vase  of  White  Lawson,  not  for 
competition,  was  exhibited  by  Charles 
H.  Allen.     This  attracted  much  notice. 

The  committee  very  much  regretted 
that,  probably  though  an  e^ror,  the  Cot^ 
tage  Gardens  vases  contained  Init 
twenty  flowers  instead  of  twenty-five  as 
called  for  by  the  schednle  and  so  were 
disqnallflcd  from  competing.  They  were 
very  fine  specimens  and  made  a  table 
ftot  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  also 
regretted  that  John  N.  May's  exhibit 
mi&ered  a  little  in  shipping,  so  the 
Bride  did  not  show  its  full  beauty. 

Other  exhibitors  who  received  awards 
were,  Fred  Keifler,  for  mignonette;  Geo. 
Ashworth,  for  roses  and  carnations; 
Bobt.  T.  Hallock,  for  dafltodils;  F.  Bou- 
lon &  Son,  certificate  for  tree  form  vio- 
let plants;  William  O'Hara  for  pot 
plants;  H.  T.  &  A.  H.  Funnell  fmr  phoe- 
nix and  Anna  Foster  fern. 

The  committee  were  gratified  by  the 
generous  response  to  the  invitation  to 
exhibit  by  outside  growers. 

A.  H.  Funnell,  Sec'y, 


INAUGURAL  BALLROOM   DECURAnONS. 

The  decorations  in  the  great  hall  or 
dourt  of  the  U.  S.  Pension  building,  for 
the  ball,  a  leading  feature  of  the  festivi- 
ties incidental  to  the  inauguration  of 
Theodore  Boose velt  and  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks  as  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, were  in  conception  and  execution, 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  event  which  they  honored 
and  Worthy  to  adorn  the  noble  architee- 


HOLTOKB  HORTIOJLTURAL  SOCIBTY. 

The  Holyoke  Horticultural  Society 
met  on  the  evening  of  March  1  at  the 
residence  of  J.  S.  Webber.  The  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  M.  H.  Walsh,  of 
Woods  Hole,  the  well  known  grower 
and  hybridizer  of  roses.  His  subject 
was  "Boses  and  their  Culture."  Boses 
were  on  exhibition,  including  Wellesley, 
sent  by  the  Waban  Bose  Conservato- 
ries, Natick,  Mass.  J.  N.  May,  of  Sum- 
mit, N.  J.,  sent  the  new  General  Mac- 
Arthur  rose. 


WORCESTER  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  sprinff  exhibition  of  the 
Worcester  County  E5)rticultural  Society 
held'  on  March  1  was  a  success  in  eYwy 
way,  and  many  exhibits  of  extra  fine 
quality  were  shown.  Oeorge  Mc Williams, 
gardener  for  G.  Marsten  Whitin,  had 
a  fine  display  of  orchids,  including 
ealanthes,  dendrobiums,  and  cypripedi- 
oms.  Col.  Pf aif,  of  South  Framingham, 
skewed  extra  fine  violets.     H.  F.  A. 


INAUGURAL   RECEPTION    DBCORATION8   AT   WASHINGTON. 

(Orchestra  Stand  and  Section  6f  Balcony.) 
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tore  of  the  Pension  building.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  the  hall  must  bo 
ritwtd  as  a  whole  for  a  full  appreoia- 
tloB  of  the  effect  which  has  been  aimed 
at  and  achieved.  For  beautiful  as  are 
the  individual  decorations^  they  are  ail 
but  the  part  of  the  feneral  plan,  that 
can  be  best  described  as  a  Venetian 
garden  under  the  blue  arching  skj  of 
the  tropics  and  flooded  with  a  mild  yet 
resistless  radiance  that  even  fropic 
moonlight  is  powerless  to  equaL  This 
happy  result  was  accomplished  by  an 
exceptionally  able  inaugural  committee 
of  which  Qen.  John  M.  Wilson  was 
liead;  by  a  sub-committee  on.  decora- 
tions composed  of  practical  men  with 
fine  artistic  tastes  headed  by  James 
Rush  Marshall^  ably  assisted  by  Victor 
Mindeleff,  and  by  the  decorative  ability 
of  J.  H.  Small,  Jr.,  of  J.  H.  Small  k 
Sons,  the  floral  decorators. 

A  few  flgures  are  aecessaiy  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  correct  explanation  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  worJc.  The  exterier 
length  of  the  Pension  building  is  200x 
400  feet;  interior  length  316  feet;  width 
116  feet;  height  169  feet.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  eight  enormous  columns, 
each  89  feel  in  height,  and  each  one  of 
whioh  contains  1,0(K),0<K)  brinks.  Around 
the  great  court  are  two  balconies  rising 
one  above  the  other  supported  by 
arched  columns.  From  these  balconies 
the  many  offices  in  the  building  are 
entered.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is 
a  fountain  octagon  in  form,  with  a 
triple  arch  of  lava  rock  in  its  center, 
and  eight  urns  around  its  edge,  for 
flowering  plants. 

There  were  used  in  the  decorations 
of  the  building  four  carloads  of  south- 
ern smihuc  and  other  greens  from  the 
south;  near  1,000  cocoanut  palm  leaves, 
18  to  25  feet  in  length,  from  Porto  Blco; 
5,000  yards  of  laurel  roping;  500  laurel 
wreaths;  50  Boman  wreaths;  500  native 
cedars;  2,000  American  Beauty  roses; 
3,000  red,  white  and  pink  roses  of  other 
varieties;  500  asaleas;  800  genistas  and 
about  100  large  bougainvilleas.  A  grent 
amount  of  other  stock  was  used  that 
consisted  of  ferns  a^d  other  potted 
phuits  for  the  hanging  baskets,  a  large 
number  of  which  were  suspeuded  from 
the  balconies,  and  spineas)  and  dracn- 
nas  for  the  fountain  urns.  An  impor- 
tant feature  was  the  display  of  orchids 
and  American  Beauty  roses  in  the  presi- 
dent's reception  room. 

The  reception  room  of  the  vice-presi- 
4ent  and  the  supper  room  were  also 
beautifully  decorated  with  green,  and 
choice  cut  flowers.  The  scheme  of  deco- 
ration was  gold  and  green  with  very 
libes-al  dashes  of  brighter  colors.  A 
heavy  border  of  green  ran  around  the 
front  of  both  balconies.  Over  each  bal- 
cony column  in  the  spring  of  the  arch 
was  a  plaque  composed  of  flowering 
Rzaleaa  and  daffodils  and  magnolia 
leaves,  and  gold  tinted  electrio  globes 
were  liberally  distributed  throughout. 
On  the  second  balcony  the  front  had  a 
lighter  border  of  green;  wreaths  of 
green  encircled  the  groups  of  gold 
tinted  electric  globes  and  young  cedars 
of  uniform  height  were  placed  over 
ench  column. 

On  each  side  of  the  president's 
reviewing  standi  at  the  west  end  of  the 
hall,  were  columns  of  the  immense 
Porto  Bico  palm  leaves  skilfully  worked 
together  so  as  to  produce  the  pleasing 
illnsion  of  real  palm  trees. 

At  the  east  end,  the  orchesfra  was 
flanked  by  banks  of  large  palms  in  tubs; 
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a  number  of  these  were  so  large  that 
a  derrick  was  necessary  to  hoist  them 
into  place.  The  orchestra  screen  was 
decorated  with  bou^invilleas.  The 
interior  of  the  fountain  was  lined  with 
smilaz,  the  lava  arches  decorated  with 
drooping  ferns  and  each  of  the  eif^ht 
urns  were  filled  with  DracsBua  indivisa, 
genista  and  spiraeas  and  asparagus. 

To  General  Wilson,  his  personal 
representative  Major  Bell,  Captain 
Archer  and  Mr.  Brooks  of  Che  Pension 
building  and  J.  H.  Small  &  Sons,  the 
decorators,  the  writer  extends  hearty 
thanks  for  courtesies  received. 

S.  E. 

THE  LEWIS  AlfD  CLARK  EXPOSniON. 

GRAND  B06E  SHOW  TO  BB  HELD.  ' 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful rose  shows  ever  seen,  will  be  held 
at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Portland  Hose 
Society.  Thousands  of  roses  will  be 
distributed  to  visitors.  An  Oregon  rose 
.  day  will  also  be  held  during  the  expo- 
sition, at  which  the  society  will  award 
prizes  for  the  most  complete  exhibits. 
Prominent  florists  and  growers  from  all 


over  the  country  will  be  invited  to 
participate.  The  society  will  not  hold 
a  rose  show  in  Portland  this  summer, 
but  will  give  its  place  to  the  exhibition 
at  the  centennial. 

The  booth  of  the  Portland  Bose  Soci- 
ety will  be  located  in  the  Oregon  state 
building,  and  will  be  maintained  until 
the  exposition  closes.  The  thousands 
of  roses  that  are  to  be  given  away  will 
be  furnished  by  members  of  the  society. 
The  ladies  of  the  society  are  deter- 
mined to  secure  for  Portland  the  envi- 
able reputation  of  being  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  in  the  world,  and  in  this  man- 
ner it  is  hoped  to  advertise  Portland 
for  its  natural  beauty,  and  to  express 
to  outsiders  the  friendly  feeling  that 
is  held  for  visitors  by  residents  of  the 
city,  

DOUBLE  PRIMULAS. 

I  often  wonder  why  the  double  prim- 
ula is  not  grown  more  extensively.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  flowering  plant 
that  la  BO  satisfaotory  as  the  double 
primula  for  greehhouse  decoration  or 
fioir  window  decoratton  in  floriata' 
stores,  if  properly  handled.    It  makes 
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a  gOQd  companion  plant  for  Gloire  de 
Lorrilne  begonia.  Some  thirty  years 
ago  (t  was  grown  extensively  by  flor- 
ists as  a  pot  plant  and  brought  a  good 
price  at  Christmas.  The  flowers  were 
also  used  for  floral  designs  and  they 
were  found  useful  when  other  white 
flowers  were  scarce. 

The  double  primula  is  propagated 
from  cuttings,  or  by  divisions  of  the 
plant,  with  some  roots  attached  to 
each.  About  March  1  prepare  some 
chopped  moss,  mixed  with  sand,  and 
place  on  top  of  soil  around  stem,  dose 
to  the  lower  leaves.  Keep  the  moss 
moist  and  when  it  is  well  tilled  with 
rootd  divide  the  plants  by  cutting  the 
ball  pf  earth  into  three  or  four  parts, 
acooMing  to  the  number  of  well  rooted 
divisions.  The  pieces  that  are  not 
rooted  can  be  potted  in  2Mi-inch  pots 
in  lijsht  sandy  soil.  Keep  close  and 
shad^  until  well  rooted,  then  remove 
to  cool  end  of  greenhouse,  giving  them 
morel  air,  light  shade,  and  a  place  on 
shelf  or  raised  benches  near  the  glass. 
Repot  when  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  using  unsifted  soil  in  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  sandy  loam,  one 
part  decayed  cow  manure,  one  part 
half  decayed  leaf  soil,  one  part  sand, 
and  some  charcoal.  Give  the  plants 
a  good  watering  through  a  fine  rose 
to  settle  the  soil.  Apply  water  under 
the  leaves,  as,  if  watered  overhead  the 
plants  will  damp  ofC;  never  water 
unless  the  plants  are  really  dry.  If 
the  soil  is  kept  too  wet  it  will  become 
sour  and  the  roots  will  rot 

Remove  the  plants  to  open  frames  in 
summer.  Shade  from  hot  sun,  using 
canvas  flxed  on  frame  and  raised  about 
three  feet  above  the  plants.  Remove 
the  shading  at  night  and  in  cloudy 
weather.  Remove  to  cool  house  early 
in  September,  shade  lightly  and  keep 
near  the  glass.  Robebt  Shobb. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  Germanyi 
seeds  and  plants;  The  Callander  Cactus 
Company,  Springfield,  O.,  cacti  and  sue- 
Qulents;  K.  Van  Bourgondien  &  Sons, 
Hillegom,  Holland,  Dutch  bulbs,  flower 
roots  and  plants;  W.  £.  Dallwig,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  seeds;  Sluis  &  Groot,  Enk- 
huizen,  Holland,  vegetable,  flower  and 
agricultural  seeds;  Arehias  Seed  Store, 
SedaUa,  Mo.,  seeds;  Peter  Henderson  ft 
Qompany,  New  York,  farm  seeds,  imple- 
ments, etc.;  Sander  ft  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
£;ng«  and  Bruges,  Belgium,  hybrid 
drebids;  Phoenix  Nursery  Company, 
Blpomington,  111.,  hardy  trees  and 
plants;  Nonne  ft  Hoepker,  Ahrensburg, 
Germany,  seeds  and  plants;  Ellwanger 
ft  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  nursery 
stock;  Stark  Brothers  Nurseries  and 
Orchards  Company,  Louisiana,  Mo., 
nursery  stock;  The  Nut  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Monticello,  Fla.,  nut  trees;  The 
A.  I.  Boot  Company,  Chicago,  bee  keep- 
ers' supplies;  Van  Heiningen  Brothers 
ft  Company,  Boskoop,  Holland,  nursery 
stock;  James  Vlck's  Sons,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.: 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  seeds,  plants,  supplies,  imple- 
ments, etc.;  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedfor«l, 
Eng.y  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  pota- 
toes, etc.;  Nathan  Smith  ft  Son,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  efarysantbemum  and  other  plants; 
v.  Lemoine  et  Fils,  Nancy,  France, 
plant  novelties;  B.  V.  Crine,  Morgan- 
ville,  N.  J.,  seeds;  John  Peed  ft  Son, 
London,  S.  E.,  Eng.^  begonias,  ealadinms 


and  gloxinias.  Yilmorin-Andrieux  ft 
Company,  Paris,  France,  chrysanthe- 
mums; F.  Gilman  Taylor,  Glendale,  CaL, 
rhubarb;  W.  Atlee  Burpee  ft  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  seeds;  Oasis  Nursery 
Company,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  nurs- 
ery stock;  The  Renfrew  Nurseries  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Renfrew,  Ont.,  Can.,  rasp- 
berry plant;  Hunkel's  Seed  Store,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  farm  and  garden  seeds; 
Otto  Heyneck,  Madgeburg,  Germany, 
chrysanthemum  and  other  plants.  F. 
Oilman  Taylor,  Glendale,  CaL,  seeds; 
George  W.  Park,  Lapark,  Pa.,  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds* 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE^ 

(raOM    BRITIBH  HOBTICOLTURAL  ^APXBB.) 

Cross  PsRTZLiasATioM  of  Pbas.— The  lata 
Thomas  Laxton,  who  may  be  said  to  haye 
followed  Thomas  A.  Knight  and  Dr.  Laxton 
In  the  work  of  the  scientific  cross  ferUliaa- 
tlon  of  culinary  peas,  has  left  on  record  a 
few  conclusions  he  came  to  in  reference  to 
the  work.  He  found  that  the  results  of 
experiments  in  crosslns  peas  tended  to  show 
that  the  color  of  the  immediate  offspring 
or  second  generation  sometimes  follows  that 
of  the  seed-bearing  parent,  is  sometimes 
Intermediate  between  that  and  the  pollen- 
bearing  parent,  and  is  sometimes  distinct 
from  both;  and  although  at  times  the  seed 
partakes  of  the  color  of  the  pollen  parent, 
it  was  not  ascertained  by  Laxton  eyer  to 
follow  the  exact  color  of  that  of  the  pollen 
p^ent  In  shape  the  seed  was  frequently 
found  to  assume  an  intermediate  character, 
but  also  followed  that  of  either  parents.  In 
the  second  generation,  in  a  single  pod,  the 
result  of  a  cross  made  between  peas  difter- 
lug  in  shape  and  color,  the  seeds  were  some- 
times all  intermediate,  sometimes  they  repre- 
sented either  or  both  parents  in  shape  or 
•  color,  and  sometimes  both  colors  and  char- 
acters, with  their  intermediates,  appeared. 
The  results  also  seemed  to  show  that  the 
third  generation,  that  is  to  say,  seed  pro- 
duced from  the  second  generation  or 
the  immediate  offspring  of  a  cross, 
frequently  yaried  from  its  parents  in 
a  limited  manner—usually  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  but  the  fourth  generation 
was  found  to  produce  more  numerous 
and  wider  yarlatlons,  the  seed  often  revert- 
ing partly  to  the  color  and  character  of  its 
ancestors  of  the  first  generations,  partly  par- 
taking of  the  various  intermediate  colors  and 
characters,  and  partly  sporting  quite  away 
from  any  of  its  ancestry.  These  sports 
appeared  to  become  flxed  and  permanent  in 
the  next  and  succeeding  generations;  and 
the  tendency  to  revert  and  sport  thenceforth 
seems  to  become  checked  if  not  absolutely 
stopped.  These  experiments  further  tended 
to  show  that  the  height  of  growth  is  singu- 
larly Influenced  by  crossing.  A  cross  between 
two  dwarf  peas  commonly  produced  some 
dwarf  and  some  tall;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  cross  made  between  two  tall  peas  did  not 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  any  diminution  in 
height.  Further,  no  perceptible  difference 
Appeared  to  result  from  reversing  the  par- 
ents ;  the  influence  of  the  pollen  ot  eaoh  par- 
ent at  the  climax  of  the  fourth  generation 
producing  similar  results.  The  moral  of  all 
this  appears  to  be  that  in  the  case  of  seed- 
ling peas  from  cross-fertilized  varieties  no 
flxity  of  character  can  be  assured  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  generation. 

Impatiens  H0L.8T11.—  This  fine  new 
species  of  balsom  closely  resembeles  I.  Sul- 
tanl.  It  is  of  more  vigorous  growth  than  L 
Sultani;  the  color  of  the  flowers  is  also  much 
more  intense.  They  appear  in  groups  of 
three  or  four  at  the  top  of  the  branches, 
and  messure  one  inch  to  one  and  one  half 
Inches  in  diameter,  and  might  be  described 
as  a  beautiful,  lively,  and  very  brilliant  ver- 
milion. The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of 
I.  Sultani.  The  plant  can  be  employed  with 
advantage  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
flower  garden.  The  noted  writer  on  plants, 
E.  A.  Carrlere,  is  against  the  idea  of  culti- 
vating this  and  similar  plants  in  dry,  warm 
houses  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  African 
balsams.  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers 
a  shady  position  more  suitable  for  them, 
because  under  such  conditions  the  plants 
grow  more  vigorously,  and  their  flowers  and 
leaves  are  larger  and  more  handsome.  I. 
Sultani  has  been  grown  in  the  open  In 
this  country  to  a  small  extent,  but  it  might 
give  more  satisfaction  If  the  planters  were 
to  select  a  shady  position  for  it,  where  the 
sun  would  not  shine  directly  upon  it.  In 
France,  I.  Sultani,  in  a  half-shady  position 
In  the  open  air,  flowers  from  June  till  cut 
down  by  frost     The    average    summer    in 


^Trance  is  warmer  than  ours,  but  nevertheless 
cultivators  might  adopt  French  Ideas  for  this 
species  as  well  ss  the  newcomer.  Which  Is 
almost  certain  to  find  its  way  to  our  shores 
before  long.  It  may,  however,  be  cultivated 
In  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  and  may  be  used  on 
occasion  for  room  decoration. 

Appeal  for  Window  Oardbnino.— The 
Earl  of  Meath  writes  as  followB:-rIt  has 
often  occurred  to  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  how  much 
might  be  done  to  alleviate  the  monotony  of 
many  of  the  streets  in. the  poorer  parts  of 
the  metropolis  If  outside  window  gardens 
could  become  more  general  than  they  are 
at  present.  These  streets  are,  as  a  rule,  too 
narrow  for  the  planting  of  trees,  conse- 
quently they  contain  little  or  nothing  to 
Relieve  the  eye;  but  a  great  Improvement 
would  be.  effected  In  their  aspect  if  some  of 
the  numerous  windows  abutting  upon  the 
public  thoroughfare  could  be  made  fresh  and 
gay  with  plants  and  flowers.  Efforts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  in  certain  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  SpiUlflelds.  Clerkenwell, 
Bermondsey.  Battersea,  etc.,  by  organizing 
window-garden  competitions  in  connection 
with  local  flower  shows.  In  the  hope  of 
still  farther  extending  this  .movement,  I  am 
anxious  to  stato  that  the  Metropolitan  Pub- 
lie  Gardens  Association  has  decided  to  offer 
money  for  prizee  to  any  bona^lde  flower 
show  society  or  other  body  ot  whose  organ- 
isation it  may  approve,  willing  to  arrange 
as  part  of  their  programme  for  next  sum* 
mer  outdoor  window-garden  competitions  in 
poor  localities  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Such 
outdoor  window-  gardens  would  Include 
flowers  and  plants  grown  in  boxes,  pots,  or 
baskets  on  window  sills  or  walls  Cadng 
the  public  streets. 

Gambuno  in  Potatoes.— The  mania  of 
pouto  booming  has  surely  reached  its  climax 
in  the  incident  of  the  past  week  at  Spalding, 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  potato-growing 
districts.  A  cultivator  gave  £20  for  a  single 
tuber,  and  refused  to  resell  it  for  £25,  but 
graciously  permitted  another  cultivator  to 
extract  a  single  eye  for  the  sum  of  £6.  It 
Is  beyond  reasonable  expectation  to  suppose 
that  the  latest  of  new  sorts  can  have  a 
chance  of  long  retaining,  any  stamina  of 
constitution  under  such  circumstances.  What 
can  be  expected  of  these  varieUes  when  the 
precious  plants  are  raised  from  extracted 
eyes,  and  then  cut  into  small  biU  for  sprout- 
ing, or  reproduced  from  tubers,  sliced  Into 
tiny  fragments?  Howe\er  admirable  may  be 
the  qualities  of  a  new  sort,  they  must  sui^y 
succumb  speedily  under  such  unnatural  eon- 
ditlons.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  potato 
speculation  is  drifting  rapidly  into  gambling, 
and  gambling  is  a  near  neighbor  to  fraud.  In 
a  catalogue  which  has  Just  reached  us,  a 
notable  grower  hints  pretty  plainly  at  shady 
practices. 

A  LAttoa  Varibtt  o^  Edklweiss.— To 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ordinary  form  of  edelweiss  (Leonto* 
podium  alpinum)  It  will  be  interesUna  to 
learn  that  a  giant  variety  is  being  brought 
into  commerce  by  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill, 
Newry,  Ire.  The  bracts  which  serve  to  give 
the  heads  of  this  composite  their  conspic- 
uous appearan6e,  are  said  to  be  four  inches 
across,  which  must  b^  nearly  twice  the  sixe 
of  the  ordinary  one  as  we  usually  see  it  in 
this  country.  If  it  could  be  propagated  from 
seeds,  and  remain  true,  it  should  be  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  rock  garden.  The 
flowers  of  the  plant  are  very  snuUl,  and 
the  ornamental  part— or,  rather,  the  Inter- 
esting part— of  the  plant  is  due  to  the  floral 
leaves  termed  bracta.  The  newcomer  Is 
named  L.  Alpinum  maximum. 

Ebica  MaDiTBBXANBA  Htbbida. — ^Tho  par- 
entage of  this  supposed  hybrid  was  Erica 
Medlterranea  x  camea.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  only  be  a  good  variety  of  B.  Medl- 
terranea. The  urceolato  corolla  Is  about 
the  same  length  as  that  of  the  lattar,  and 
shorter  than  B.  camea.  It  is  of  a  deep 
rose-purple  with  blackish-purple  anthers. 
The  plant  is  usually  about  a  foot  hlgh»  and 
is  valuable  because  it  commences  flowering 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  advance  of 
the  others. 

RosB  Majccb. — Under  glass  this  rose  is  a 
gem,  every  flower  as  perfect  as  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  The  color  when  forced  is  a  lovely 
fresh  pink,  and  the  blossoms  are  very  sweet. 
Grown  outdoors  its  color  is  not  quite  so 
pleasing,  but  for  form  it  will  well  hold  lU 
own.  Mamie  would  make  a  gbod  rose  for  a 
pillar  or  to  plant  agalnbt  a  low  fence  or 
wall.  It  will  also  be  a  most  useful  kind  for 
a  standard,  producing  long  half-pendulous 
shoots. 

CoLCHicuM  Stkvbni. — The  best-knowo 
tipecles  of  meadow  saffron  is  the  common 
autumn-flowering  one  often  seen  in  the  grass 
or  shrubberies  during  September,  and  occa- 
sionally as  a  curiosity  flowering  from  the 
corm  without  either  soil  or  water.    Amoni^ 
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the  known  forms^  lioweTer»  different  epedee 
keep  up  a  succession  at  Yarious  times  durtng 
the  winter  and  spring.  That  under  notice 
usually  commences  to  bloom  in  December 
or  early  in  January.  It  must  be  understood 
that  no  matter  how  hardy  a  plant  is,  no  one 
oould  depend  upon  seeing  it  in  perfection  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country,  although  occa- 
sionally in  mild  winters  it  might  bloom  to 
pforfection.  Under  the  conditions  named,  or 
in  an  unhealed  frame,  the  flowers  are  pro- 
tected from  the  ill  effects  of  frost,  rain  or 
snow.  It  is  so  different  from  our  autumn 
species  that  few  would  recognise  it  aa 
belonging  to  the  same  genus.  The  flowers 
and  leavee  appear  together,  being  much  about 
the  same  height  at  flowering  time.  Bacb 
conn,  popularly  termed  a  bulb,  gives  rise  to 
one  to  four  flowers  of  a  soft  rosy-purple, 
sometimes  shaded  with  white,  the  oblanceo- 
late  segments  forming  the  funnel-shaped 
blade  of  the  flower  varying  from  on»>halt 
inch  to  three- fourths  inch  in  length.  The 
slender  white  tube  carries  the  flowers  to  a 
height  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one- 
half  inches  above  the  soil,  so  that  a  pot  or 
pan  of  plants  is  very  pretty  and  interesting 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  slender 
linear  leaves  are  bright  green  and  about  the 
same  length  as  the  flowers  at  the  present 
time.  The  better-known  species  retains  its 
leaves  underground  till  spring,  but  they  are 
of  much  larger  sise  and  altogether  lees  inter- 
esting for  pot  culture,  except  occasionally. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
RosB  Mmb.  Antoznb  mabi. — ^A  colored 
plate  of  a  recently  raised  rose  appears  in 
the  November  number  of  Rosen-Zeltung.  A 
number  of  roees  have  been  raised  in  Italy 
by  the  firm  of  Sig.  Ant.  Marl.  One  of  them 
is  the  tea  rose  above  named.  In  the  bud 
state  the  flowers  are  conical,  elongated, 
white,  tinted  with  rose  to  some  extent  on  the 
back  of  the  petals.  As  these  gradually 
expand  the  broad  outer  petals  become  revo- 
lute  around  a  flrm  centre,  and  the  color 
changes  to  »  creamy-yellow  more  or  less 
flushed  wtth  rose  on  the  back  of  the  petals. 
If  this  variety  can  always  be  brought  to  the 
same  perfection  as  shown  in  the  plate,  we 
should  tbink  it  would  prove  a  beautiful 
exhibition  flower  for  cultivation  in  this 
country.  For  cut  flower  purposes  there  can 
be  no  doabt  about  its  value,  especially  when 
cut  in  various  stages  of  development  and 
accompanied  by  some  of  its  own  foliage. 
The  young  leaves  are  tinted  with  red. 


ON  THE  WAY. 

(Copyright  1905  by  Tribune  Company.) 

Thought  I  heard  a  whisper  in  the  willows 

by  the  creek 
When     a     laughing    wind     came    by     and 

touched  me  on  the  cheek; 
Surely  then  the  willow  twigs  began  to  nod 

and  sigh 
When  the  wind  went  romping  on,  a-laugh- 

ing   back,   "Qood-by." 
O,    the    wind    was    warm    and    glad    and 

seemed  about  to  sing — 
Wonder  if  it  might  have  been  a  messenger 

from  spring. 

Thought  I  heard  a  chuckle  from  the  water 
in  the  stream — 

Underneath  the  sheathing  ice  it  long  has 
lain'  a-dream — 

Still.  I  heard  a  chuckle  from  the  water 
sleeping  there. 

When  the  wind  came  back  again  and  rum- 
pled up  my  hair. 

When  the  wind  came  back  again  and 
touched  me  on  the  brow — 

Wonder  if  it  meant  to  say  that  spring  is 
coming  now? 

Thought  I  heard  a  murmur  from  the 
meadow  and  the  hill. 

Where  the  snow  has  hid  the  grass  and 
where  it  hides  It  still ; 

But  I  heard  a  murmur  like  the  shadow  of 
a  song 

When  the  wind  came  back  again  and  tar- 
ried overlong. 

Surely  it  was  something  like  a  murmur  that 
I  heard — 

Wonder  if  it  isn't  that  the  spring  Is  send- 
ing word? 

Thought  I  heard  a  drumming  very  faint  and 
far  away. 

Like  an  army  marching  up  the  highway  of 
the  day. 

And  the  wind  came  back  with  melodies  that 
seemed  to  float 

Like  the  echoed  sweetness  of  a  herald's 
trumpet  note! 

Something  seemed  to  whisper  of  the  blos- 
som  and  the  bird — 

Wonder  if  it  wasn't  all  a  hail  from  spring 
I  heard?  — Chicago  Tribune. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. — ^The  proposed 
flower  fete  and  Alamo  Purchase  cele- 
bration is  arousing  great  interest.  The 
governor,  members  of  the  legislature 
and  state  officials,  generally,  will  be 
invited  to  attend. 


AN  ARBOR  VITAE  HEDGE 

150  FEET  LONG  FOK  ONLY  $2  00 


300— *  to   S  iarh   i  rop^  ^*J   Art  l>orivi^ri?4 
Or  150— 8  tu  12  111.  Ti-«4'H  0^1  UU  »ny where 

Ad  11  lustra  ted!  pumplil^t  nri'jiiininur  JriMriift- 
tons  fri^e  with  ©vory  order,  by  foiru^^ihtr  wliUli 
*/»(.  b  ir^e  will  live  and  ihrlv©.  Over  LUX^G()0  soJd 
lubit^^prlDK  and  all  wcru  plraiied.  SciJdJnftS.Oo 
Iot3only,  tranijportut Ion  fully  prcpu 111.  K^aiJjf 
lo  Hlil|>nuw.  Order  ae<i  many  Jots  sis  vou  wunl, 
jind  order  now.  {VrRlffEEN  MUliSERV  CO. 
CittaJo^'tle  sent  Free,  !4turfiooa  Hay,  WU, 

Flower  Seeds  Free 

To  inlrodaoe  my  seeds  I  will  mail  to  apy  one 
who  will  send  name  aod  address  of  three  frieodi 
who  grow  flowers,  and  lOo  to  oofer  postase  etc. 
One  Dollar  CollectioD  of  Ritra  Choice  rlowet 


Heeds,  over  200  different 
Oatalogae. 


varieties   FtlE  with 


B.  C.  Schutt.  Dept.  0.  }g|;t.?rT'J?T/'"' 


Threo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  p^es,  profusely  Illustrated,  %\» 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OP  PRIOE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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Mar.  MS, 


USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

« 

Wo  can  «u|iply  any  of  Um  Mlowlog  l>ooko»  posted*  at  Um  pricos  givoa: 


GncBBNO  (Kaini).— At  the  present  time 
when  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  Yolume, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  fredy  illustrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbsb^ks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
^A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  Tor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Prixciplbs  of  Pbuit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25, 

C^BBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   AND  AlUBD 

Vbobtablbs  (A.Ilen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetabks  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  bar* 
vesting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LakdscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to-  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating t£  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbming  (Mayaard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
ionst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
bnsiness  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
l,BTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it  26  cents. 
.  Thb  GoLDPiBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  ihA  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  {C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmuu  Makuai.  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  impro  ye- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiiaely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

•PuMiGATiON  Mbthods  (Johnsou).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cirr  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
^The  oalv  book  on  the  aubject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliable  work  by  aaendnentW^ 
suooesnnl  practical  flofist*  Illustratedi 
$2.00.  . 

GRBBNHOuae  Construction  (Tail).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  bmld, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  aad  that  too  in  a  plain,  eai^  nnr 
derstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
iliustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plamtb 
(Allen).-Over  800  pages  and  76  ifluatra- 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  caanas,  dahliaa, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
JNfusHBOOiia:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
vr'akoner).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBss  IN  Marxbt  Garobning  (Raw- 
son).^Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $liX). 

Thb  Robb  (B]lwa]](ger).^The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  wiitten 
£rom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  baa 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigffle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  ttraw- 
lierries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  coloredillustrationa 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
lierries,  5  currants,  and  5  ffooseberries: 
85  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  88  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  of  Pulnts  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  860  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  att  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,.  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
ofjcnractical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brflliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  afl  about  artxfioal, 
formyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  miOferent  crtf ps  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  amily  theai, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enordopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  'cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  tlie  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Hcinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (Bnwaiiger).^A 
thebeav 


deUghtfisl  book  portraying 
anopkasuresof  isardeningin  themoat£u- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  obscnratioa 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  ooun- 
try.    Price  $1.60. 

Prxjits  and  Faurr  Tbbbs  of  Ambrica 
(Downimr).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Profit  (Henderson). 


FL0R100LTV3RB    (Hcuder 


Gardbnug 
$1.60. 

Practical 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).   $1.00« 

Truck  Pabming  at  thb  South  (Oca* 
ler).   $1.6a 

Ornambntai^Gardbning  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardeniqg*  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    FlOWXRS  AND  PRA- 

<»ANT  Lbavbs  (McDonald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  m  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTiONART  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar> 
dens.   New  aad  enliuged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  ovtdoon  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially tiie  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Olustratedfixnnlife.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D- 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  tlKorder  or  theirap- 
pearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bngubh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  ffardeninff  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  m>wera  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eveiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  nas  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticultdrist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bail^).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  tor  all  interested  in  finit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindplea  tA 
management;  303  pages.  75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OF  SHAkBSPBARB  (Bllacombe).    $3.60. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Ajcbrican  pRurr  Cultorist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Proftt  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o< 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00.  ,  » 
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GARDENING. 


Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchil,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Guiifers,  iris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitaUe  ios  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  j^)plfeatioii.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservat(Myt 
Greowouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.««««««atatat 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  No  ¥• 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  State  Entomofogist  of  Maryland 

A  Praetlcal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cbeap 
aaa  effective  meaiM  of  destroylug  fn»ect  pests  and 
otber  vermin  la  various  places.  This  work  Is  tbe 
oateonie  of  practical  testft  made  by  tbe  aiitbor,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  roost  Important  books  pabllsheil  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.    It  will  be  of  particular 

interest  to  

FBUrr  GROWERS  AND  ntjusebtmen 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  tbe  iiuiurloiift 
San  Jo»e  scale.    Hydrocyanic  aclU  gas  Im  the  only 

£  Tactical  remedy  for  ibe  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used,  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  icrowers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
tbe  apparatus  for  fumigating  youni;  orchard  tree^  \a 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger 
ona  pests  at  very  small  cost.  Tbe  writer  is  consid- 
ered ibe  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
aud  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENBRS  ANI>  FLORISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  caimot  be 
Krown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
tbe  ilestructlon  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
Kas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  nietbods  of  i>r<». 
oedure  are  fully  de»crlbe<l  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII«I.EB8  AND  GRAIN  DRALKRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  tbe  pnblicatiou  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  ras  has  been  found  one  of 
tbe  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  Tbe  subject  of  carbon  l>i- 
sulpbide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining ffraln  in  stor.^ipe  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  it  of  great 
valne  for  tbe  furoiffation  of  cars,  ships  aud  other 
biclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARHTERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
(^phers,  prairie  dojrs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  tbe  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  \\\  any  iuclosure. 
COI.LEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  flml  it  an  up-to-date  reference  woric  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^H  and  Is  the  onl.. 
work  of  th«s  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  wrttteu  in  a 

Ropniar  non-fechnlcal  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, gun. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

noooB  BcUldlnff  CHICAQO,  IIXINOIS 

In  Renewing  Year  Subscriptions  Send 
tis  Names  and  Address  of  Pnends  Inter- 
ested In  Horticulture  or  Floriculture. 
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THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 

(We  paid  this  amount  for  tka  ontifo 
stock  of  it: 

The  hrfest,  best'sbtped,  most  bril* 
litnt  Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  grraceful  of  aU.  The  flowers 
of  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chicago 
wholesale  market  at  SO  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  soits  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Larise  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for  $1.00; 
Doz..$3.50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  3rc;  3  for  8rc; 
Doz,|300. 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  $3150. 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulb5,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
addrtss  in  the  United  States. 
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NEW  YORK.         CHICAGO, 
14Btroltytt    •4-M  Itaiii^pb  St 


Copy  of  No.  36,  Volume  9  of  OARDBNINO. 
1^  rile,  giving  price  to 

K,    oaro  of  GARMNMIQ. 


A /|'9A  AAA  Square  Feet  of  Broken  G'ast 

V  f  W  ^MUTyVW  f  leriitt'  HaH  AMOciatloii:  For 
particulars  addreM 

JOHN  G.  KtLKII.  SooVi  Saddio  Rlvw,  N.  J. 
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".%:r  Baby  Bambler 

bedding  iom  In  the  world.  Same  oolor  at  the 
olimbtng  Crimson  Bamblef  with  oluiters  of 
from  20  to  40  open  floweri  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  every  day  from  May  notil  November 
if  planted  oat  and  in  poti  all  the  year  around 

Prioet:  2-inoh  pot  planti,  ready  March  SOth. 
each  40c:  8  forSl.OO:  It  for  Si  00,  prepaid  by 
mail.    lOOforSlSOObyexprei*. 

Dormant  one-year  old  field  planU.  ready 
now.  Eaoh.TSo:  8  for  18  00:  KTor  17.60:  100 
for  856.00;  it  to  go  by  mail,  add  6o  per  plant. 

After  May  16th.  wliioh  is  too  late  for  dor- 
mant plants,  we  will  send  4-inoh  pot  plants 
instead.  Price:  each  OOo:  8  for  81.76;  18  for 
85  6^:  100  for  860  CO:  all  to  go  by  express. 

^^r  We  also  have  a  few  handred  of  extra 
lame  8-year  old  nlante,  which  we  offer  at  88.00 
each;  8  for  86.00;  IS  for  818.00,  while  stock 
lasU. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 

CHICAOOt                            NKMf  YORKI 
84^  Itendolsh  tt                14  Barclay  St. 

NOW  COMPIXTE   IN 
FOUn  VOLU8ftC«^ 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticuiture 


Comprising  suggestions  for  cultivation 
of'  horticnitural  planto,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruite,  vegetebles,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Pir^f9i9or  o/HcrticuUure  in  CartuU 

Universityt 

Attittod  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

AtMciate  Editor. 

and  many  axparl  Cultivators  and  Balanitis. 


IN  FOUR  VOLU8IKS, 

Ciotb,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  8800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  CARDENINQ  COMPANY, 

Mmm  lilMlai,  Chkaffb 


Our  farm  Annuai  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue^  will  beready  Jan.  1^ 
'05^  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,  j^^j^j^j^j^j^^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


Garden  Book 


The  seed  and  plant  catalogue  of  the 
century.  Needed  by  all  growers  of  flow- 
ers or  vegetables.  Contains  224  pages 
prof&sely  illuatrated.  The  most  com- 
plete llstof  0eed8,plant8,  bulb8,etc,  ever 
catalogued.  Gives  fall  caltural  direc- 
tions, careftilly  prepared  by  experts. 

This  great  book  mailed  FRXS:  to  all 

interested  in  gardening.  When  writing. 

please  mention  this  magazine. 

HKNRY  A.  DRKKR 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  writing  please  mention  Gardening 
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PAUT    OP    M,    H.     WALSH  5    DISPLAY    AT    THE    AMERICAN    ROSE    SOCIETY'^    EXHtSlTION,    BOSTON,    UASS  ,    MARCH   lS-r£. 


APlERICAIf  ROSE  SOCIETY* 

6IXTII    ANNUAE    MKETINO. 

The  liiiDUBl  meeting  of  the  Amencan 
Rm^  Soeiety  was  held  in  tbe  direetoTB' 
room  n£  the  Maisachiisetts  Hortieti]* 
turnl  Bofiety,  Beaton,  Friday,  March 
24,  1905,  The  meeting  was  opened  a 
Uw  miuutm  after  eleven  o'clock  by 
Preiid«nt  Alexander  Montgomery,  there 
boJAg  about  forty  present*  Although 
in  eompariaoii  with  tbe  large  number  of 
rose  gTowen  and  enthuaiaatB  in  the  coun- 
Iry,  tbe  attendance  neemed  smal!,  jet 
tbe  f«w  who  had  Journeyed  to  the  east 
to  attend  tb&  convention  fully  eompen- 
tat^  in  entbusiaem  for  tbe  lack  in 
Bumbfrt.  There  was  not  one  uninter- 
QsUsf  minute  even  to  the  onlooker  dur- 
ing the  two  honrs'  deliberation  enjoyed 
by  tb©  society.  Preaident  Montgom- 
ety'i  opeiung  addreai  waa  very  inter* 
fvBsg  and  will  b«  found  in  thia  issue  in 
fall 

The    rep(»rt8  of     Secretary    Wm.  J, 


Stewart  and  Treasurer  John  N.  May 
were  then  read  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Bobert  Simpson,  of 
OJifton,  N.  J.,  a  vote  of  thanks  wat 
passed  to  the  several  donors  of  th* 
special  premiums  offered  by  tbe  society 
at  its  e%bibitio23. 

The  essayist  of  tbe  meeting,  M.  H* 
Walsh,  of  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  then  read 
an  intensely  interesting  paper  on 
*' Hardy  Garden  Hoses,"  On  motion  of 
Henry  Siebrecht,  of  New  Rocbolle,  N.  ¥,, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
essayist  and  the  president  waa  author- 
ised to  appoint  a  committeo  on  publi- 
cation to  issue  a  bulletin  to  the  mem- 
bers that  would  disseminate  knowledge 
and  educate  them  in  the  cultivation  of 
roses, 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Walsh's  paper  and  James  Wheeler, 
of  Brookline^  Mass.,  advised  Americans 
to  go  slow  in  regard  to  roses  for  there 
were  but  few  varieties  adapted  to  our 


climate^  and  thought  that  we  should 
exert  ourselves  in  hybridisatloa  and 
originate  varieties  that  would  flourisb 
here.  The  essayist  answered  that  there 
were  many  varieties  that  would  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results  if  properly 
planted  and  cared  for,  Bobert  Simp- 
son remarked  that  in  his  opinion  educa- 
tion in  rose  culture  was  what  was  de- 
sired and  the  public  should  be  warned 
not  to  purchase  tbe  cheap  Dutch  stock 
rose  bushes,  that  were  imported  each 
year  in  such  largo  quantities,  as  they 
were  not  at  all  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate  and  generally  resulted  in  fail- 
ures. The  people  should  be  informed 
what  to  buy  and  where  to  procure  them, 

A.  Fahrenwold,  of  Hillside,  Fa,,  said 
that  the  society  needed  to  show  a  mora 
aggressive  spirit  and  do  a  little  more 
hustling.  He  compared  the  work  of 
the  rose  society  with  that  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  Carnation  Society  which  ha  laid 
was  composed  of  hnstlera^  who  puabe4 
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their  prodaet   all    the    time,    making 
exhibits  continually    whether    it    was 
their  show  or  some  other  society's  ezhi-  ^ 
bition.    He  thought  that  all  the  mem-  ▼ 
bers   should    try    and    get    everybody 
interested. 

Frank  L.  Moore,  of  Chatham,  N.  J., 
asked  if  a  list  of  six  be^t  varieties  of 
outdoor  roses  coold  be  named  that  were 
perfectly  hardy.  The  essayist  of  the 
meeting  responded  to  this  question 
saying  that  he  would  name  six  varieties 
that  were  hardy  in  New  England,  but 
that  much  depended  on  the  procuring  of 
good  stock  and  proper  planting,  for  no 
rose  would  grow  and  live  in  a  bank 
of  sand.  With  proper  soil  and  location 
and  good  care  the  following  list  would 
be  found   perfectly   hardy: 

HTBBID     PBBPBTUAL.8. 

Baronew  Rothschild.  Baron  de  Bonstetten. 

Clio.  Ulrich    Bmnner. 

Prince    Camllle     de  Captain  Hayward. 

Rohan.        

HTBBID     TBA8, 

Caroline  Testout.  Maman  Cochet. 

Mme.  A.  Chatenay.  Captain    Christy. 

Kaiserin    Augusta  La  France. 
Victoria. 

BAMBLBBS. 

Sweetheart.  Debutante. 

Farquhar.  Philadelphia      Ram- 

Lady  Qay.  bier. 

He  thought  that  the  Dutch  roses  had 
been  the  cause  of  more  disappointment 
than  an3rthing  else.  They  were  grown 
on  a  wet  swampy  land  and  imported  in 
the  fall  and  planted  in  a  shallow  soil, 
often  too  sandy,  and  if  they  survived 
the  winter,  languished  through  the 
spring  and  died  during  the  summer 
months. 

Henry  Siebrecht  thought  that  the 
society  should  endeavor  to  stop  the 
importation  of  the  cheap  stock,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  raise  the  duty 
and  produce  our  own  budded  rose  in 
this  country. 

W.  P.  Craig  said  that  he  would  like 
to  substitute  some  varieties  that  he  had 
found  satisfactory  with  him,  for  the  list 
presented  by  the  essayist  and  advised 
the  following  six:  John  Hopper,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,  Paul  Neyron  and  Ulrich 
Brunner,  and  would  add  Dorothy  Per- 
kins to  the  list  of  climbers. 

Benjamin  Hammond  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
approved  of  the  publication  of  the  bul- 
letin as  proposed  during  the  meeting  and 
offered  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  10,- 
000  such  bulletins  when  issued,  and  on 
motion  of  W.  H.  Elliott  the  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  society  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  same. 

Boston  was  then  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting  for  1906,  and  the  sec- 
retary was  instructed  that  the  schedule 
of  prizes  be  issued  not  later  than 
November  1,  1905. 

The  nominating  committee  consisting 
of  Henry  Siebrecht  and  A.  H.  Lang- 
jahr  reported  the  following  list  of  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year:  President, 
Alexander  Montgomery,  Natick,  Mass.; 
vice-president,  Robert  Simpson,  Clifton, 
N.  J.;  secretary,  IVm,  J.  Stewart,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  treasurer,  Harry  O.  May, 
Summit,  N.  J.  These  gentlemen  were 
unanimously  elected  to  the  several  posi- 
tions. 

M.  H.  Walsh  and  A.  Fahrenwold  were 
elected  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee for  three  years  and  W.  P.  Craig, 
North  Easton,  Mass.,  was  elected  a 
mejnber  of  the  committee  for  two  years 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Robert 
Simpson  who  was  elevated  to  the  vice- 
presidency.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned. 


PRESIDENT    MONTGOMERY'S    ADDRB68. 

We  have  met  again  to  take  note  of 
our  progress  and  do  homage  to  our 
queen,  and  although  we  have  hardly 
made  the  progress  that  the  American 
Rose  Society  is  entitled  to  considering 
the  vast  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  business  and  the  number  of  able 
men  who  make  the  cultivation  of  the 
rose  their  life  work,  yet  I  think  that 
we  are  beginning  to  see  light  ahead. 
There  have  been  suggested  various  rea- 
sons to  account  for  the  slow  progress 
which  this  society  has  made.  It  has 
been  charged  against  us  that  we  are 
not  national  in  that  we  have  failed  to 
cover  the  principal  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, but,  with  patience  on  the  part  of 
our  critics  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
those  to  whom  this  society  has  a  right 
to  look  to  for  its  support,  we  will  yet 
visit  them  all.  The  few  pioneers  who 
have  done  so  much  to  nurse  this  society 


Alexander  Montgomery. 
( President  American  Rose  Society.) 


along  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for 
work  done,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  Rose  Society  to  start  on  its 
peregrinations  I  think  I  do  not  err  in 
saying  that  it  will  have  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  those  who  have  stood  by 
it  thus  far.  Distance  will  not  diminish 
their  interest  in  the  flower  of  flowers 
nor  the  society  which  stands  for  its 
advancement. 

The  rose  has  not  lacked  for  enthu- 
siasts any  more  than  the  carnation,  but 
it  has  missed  that  incentive  to  bring 
rose  men  together  that  the  carnation 
men  have  had,  namely,  something  new. 
The  shows  have  had  but  little  variety; 
practically  the  same  few  varieties  were 
forthcoming  year  after  year,  a  little 
larger  or  smaller  as  we  happened  to 
carry  them  in  our  minds,  or  whether 
they  happened  to  be  ours  or  the  other 
fellow's  flowers,  but  evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  this  will  all  be  changed 
in  the  near  future  and  we  expect  to 
again  hear  the  cry  go  forth  as  it  did 
in  '61;  but  this  time,  thank  God,  it  is 
not  the  soldier  but  the  enthusiastic 
rosarian  who  raises  the  cry,  *'On  to 
Richmond."  The  American  rose  grower 
has  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if 
a  race  of  roses  adapted  to  his  needs  is 


to  be  forthcoming,  it  must  be  ddne  by 
himself.  He  has  paid  in  the  past  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  European  varie- 
ties that  were  seldom  suited  to  his 
requirements,  notwithstanding  that 
they  might  be  all  that  the  raiser  claimed 
for  them  when  growing  under  their  own 
conditions. 

This  applies  in  large  measure  to  roses 
for  outdoor  cultivation  as  well  as  to 
those  grown  under  glass,  and  I  am  in- 
elined  to  think  that  the  former  is  the 
larger  field  for  the  hybridist,  and  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  encouragement, 
I  predict  that  the  near  future  will  see 
commendable  progress  made  in  a  truly 
American  type  of  roses  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  found  here.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  this  society  to 
encourage  in  every  way  possible  the 
rose  hybridist,  as  in  large  measure  the 
future  of  the  society  will  depend  on 
him  for  the  stimulating  interest  created 
by  having  something  new.  The  com- 
mercial man  ought  to  be  alive  to  the 
fact  that  if  the  rose  is  to  hold  the  place 
of  honor  and  profit  he  must  have  some- 
thing to  keep  the  buying  public  from 
becoming  tired  of  seeing  oidy  the  few 
familiar  old  varieties,  however  meri- 
torious they  may  be. 

A  proceeding  that  I  think  would  be 
of  especial  benefit  to  the  introducer 
and  buyer  of  new  roses  wotdd  be  for 
this  society  to  appoint  local  commit- * 
tees  at  the  large  centers,  after  the 
method  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
to  whom  flowers  could  be  sent  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
American  Rose  Society.  For  conveni- 
ence this  could  be  done  at  the  various 
fall  shows  and  being  judged  by  the  offi- 
cial scale  would  be  of  vsJue  to  alL  The 
same  committees  could  visit  the  new 
claimants  in  their  home  quarters  and 
report  on  their  winter  qualities.  These 
judges  could  be  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  the  chairman  of 
these  committees,  or  as  many  of  them 
as  were  required  cotdd  be  judges  at  the 
annual  show. 

Now  a  word  about  the  show  itself. 
The  schedule  needs  to  be  practically 
rewritten  and  adapted  to  the  particular 
section  of  the  country  to  which  the 
show  is  to  go  the  foUowing  year.  A 
preliminary  schedule  should  be  sent  out 
in  the  fall,  otherwise  the  growers  of 
pot  roses  are  largely  eliminated,  and  it 
will  be  in  evidence  at  the  Boston  show 
that  this  can  be  made  both  an  interest- 
ing and  educational  section  of  our 
shows.  If  possible  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  should  be  held 
durinff  the  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  otherwise  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  majority  of 
them  together  later  in  the  season,  as 
they  are  and  should  be  men^from  wide 
apart  sections  of  the  country  and  filnd  it 
difficult  to  leave  their  business  later  on. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  one  and 
all  to  stay  and  take  part  in  this  meet- 
ing and  if  they  can  offer  anything  for 
the  good  of  this  society  it  is  their  duty 
to  do  so.  To  the  young  men  I  would 
extend  a  pressing  invitation  to  take 
part  in  these  proceedings  and  if  with 
their  young  and  progressive  ideas  they 
can  show  us  wherein  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  this  society  has  worn  out 
or  become  obsolete,  I  promise  them 
that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will 
assist  them  to  have  it  replaced  by  more 
modern  works.  Progress  should  be  the 
hailing  sign  of  this  society,  for  the  only 
place  the  American  rosarian  can  afford 
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to  sit  is  in  the  very  prow  of  the  vessel 
even  at  the  risk  of  an  occasional  wave 
splashing   over  him. 


HARD7  (>AIU>£N  ROSES. 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  the 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  at  Boston,  Mass.,  March 
23-26,  1905,  by  M.  H.  Walsh,  of  Woods 
Hole,  Mass. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  by 
eminent  rosarians  and  poets  so  often 
have  song  the  praises  of  the  most  beau- 
tifnl  of  flowers,  the  queen  of  them  all, 
the  rose.  This  flower  is  pre-eminently 
entitled  to  this  honor  for  the  many 
purposes  for  which  it  is  valued  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  is  cheering 
to  note  the  awakening  of  a  new  and 
live  interest  which  is  being  manifested 
by  amatears  and  others  in  the  growing 
of  hardy  JB;arden  roses.  The  increased 
demand  for  these  plants  for  the  past 
five  years  is  sufficient  proof. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  National 
Boee  Society  of  England  was  organized, 
the  aim  and  object  of  this  society  being 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  culture 
of  the  rose,  and  to  disseminate  prac- 
tical information  for  the  proper  growth 
and  cultivation  of  this  flower.  It  is 
through  the  untiring  efforts  and  the 
influenee  of  this  organization  that  the 
rose  is  so  generally  grown  by  the  ama- 
teur and  the  cottager  as  well  as  by  the 
wealthy  class. 

The  American  Rose  Society  is  organ- 
ized practically  the  same  principle, 
the  aim  and  object  being  to  promote  a 
grefiter  interest  in  the  growing  of  the 
rose,  and  to  educate  in  its  culture  those 
who  love  the  flower  and  desire  to  grow 


it.  The  American  Bose  Society  in- 
cludes in  its  membership,  men,  the 
ffreater  part  of  whose  lives  have  been 
devoted  largely  to  the  growing  of 
roses,  and  who  by  their  wide  experience 
are  well  qualified  to  give  the  informa- 
tion so  many  people  desire  in  relation 
to  rose  culture.  The  amateur  rose 
growers  especially,  are  seeking  and 
anxious  to  receive  such  directions. 

There  are  several  essentials  in  the 
growing  of  roses.  The  first  is  the  soil; 
this  would  apply  in  a  general  way.  A 
large  number  who  buy  roses  know  noth- 
ing about  what  soil  is  best  suited  for 
these  plants.  This  I  know  from  my 
experience  with  purchasers.  While 
they  are  often  familiar  with  the  varie- 
ties, they  admit  they  know  nothing 
whatever  about  preparing  the  ground. 
Hundreds  of  these  people  would  be  will- 
ing to  become  members  of  the  rose 
society,  could  they  receive  some  prac- 
tical cultural  directions  concerning 
rose  growing. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  buy  roses 
and  continue  to  buy  and  replace  them 
simply  through  lack  of  knowledge  how 
to  properly  care  for  them.  They  buy 
through  love  of  the  flower  for  its  own 
sake.  Many  know  not  whether  they 
should  be  planted  on  the  north  side  or 
in  a  southern  exposure.  They  are  not 
familiar  with  and  know  practically 
nothing  about  pruning  and  properly 
guarding  against  insect  pests.  In  fact, 
the  large  majority  of  those  who  buy 
roses  year  after  year  have  but  little 
practical  knowledge  relating  to  the 
proper  care  and  the  attention  these 
plants   require   for   successful   growth. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  soci- 
ety should  give  practical  cultural  direc- 


tions and  instructions  to  those  seeking 
such,  and  begin  and  educate  the  masses 
who  are  interested  in  roses.  This  could 
be  done  by  publishing  a  practical  treat- 
ise on  the  rose  for  the  amateur,  or 
could  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  bulle- 
tin to  all  members  of  the  society.  When 
this  became  known  I  believe  the  mem- 
bership would  rapidly  increase  and  the 
bulletin,  if  found  desirable,  could  give 
information  applicable  to  all  points  of 
this  country.  There  are  members  well 
qualifled  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  to  give  the  practical  cultural 
directions  treating  on  soil,  situation, 
pruning,  selection  of  varieties  of  hybrid 
teas,  hybrid  perpetuals,  Japanese  and 
their  hybrids,  climbing  roses,  rambler 
roses  and  their  various  uses. 

This  matter  wisely  followed  up  would 
make  the  American  Bose  Society  the 
official  organ,  the  recognized  authority 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  rose.  At 
the  present  time  the  society  may  not 
be  ready  to  take  up  this  matter  or  ap- 
prove of  these  suggestions,  but  I  feel 
sure  they  will  receive  their  earnest  con- 
sideration. The  American  Carnation 
Society  is  prosperous  and  the  grand  re- 
sults in  the  increasing  popularity  of 
this  flower,  the  perfection  of  the  blooms 
in  color,  size  and  texture  are  surprising 
and  gratifying.  The  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  America  is  prosperous  -ai^d 
the  wonderful  advance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  flower  is  marvelous.  The 
peony  has  also  a  society  and  they  are 
formulating  plans  for  the  classification 
and  correct  naming  of  the  varieties. 
These  societies  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  zeal  and  perseverance  and  for 
the  grand  and  noble  work  they  have 
done  in  their  respective  spheres. 
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The  American  Rose  Society  is  waking 
to  a  realization  of  its  duties  which  is 
gratifying,  and  the  officers  of  the  soci- 
ety have  worked  zealously  the  last  year, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  its  members. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  interest  now  being 
manifested  will  stimulate  our  rose 
growers  to  produce  new  and  superior 
varieties  of  American  origin  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  our  climate.  May  the 
good  work  continue  and  the  rose  always 
hold  the  honor  and  title  of  queen  of 
flowers  and  the  garden. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETT. 

The  annual  spring  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  exhi- . 
bition  of  the  American  Bose  Society  on 
March  23,  24,  25  and  26,  in  the  halls 
of  the  society,  and  formed  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibits  ever  held  by 
the  society.  The  inclemency  of  the 
weather  on  Friday  and  Saturday  caused 
a  falling  off  in  the  attendance,  but  the 
capacity  of  the  hall  was  tested  to  its 
utmost  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  display  of  roses  was  grand, 
and  without  question  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  displays  of  greenhouse  roses 
ever  staged  were  seen. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  exhibitors' 
cards  was  proof  that  the  exhibition  was 
national  in  character,  no  less  than  four- 
teen states  being  represented  in  the 
products  shown.  The  lecture  hall  in 
the  front  of  the  building  was  given 
up  to  the  exhibition  of  the  roses  and 
carnations,  and  the  roses  had  the  call, 
for  all  but  three  tables  in  this  large 
room  were  filled  with  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  queen  of  flowers.  The  cen- 
ter of  interest  was  the  contest  for  the 
executive  committee 's  prize  for  the  best 
fifty  blooms  of  American  Beauty  roses, 


for  the  victor  in  this  class  would  also 
win  the  ** first  leg"  on  the  trophy  pre- 
sented by  Lord  &  Bumham  Company, 
valued  at  $250,  which  must  be  won  three 
times  by  the  same  exhibitor  before  he 
becomes  the  possessor.  Three  elegant 
vases  of  this  incomparable  rose  were 
staged  by  the  Waban  Bose  Conserva- 
tories, Natick,  Mass.;  F.  B.  Pierson 
Company,  Tariytown,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  H. 
Elliott,  Brighton,  Mass.  The  judges, 
Peter  Crowe,  J.  F.  Hess,  and  Walter  F. 
Sheridan  successfully  performed  a  most 
difficult  task  in  rendering  their  deci- 
sion. In .  the  rose  society  classes  the 
prizes  were  very  evenly  divided,  some 
growers  winning  with  one  variety  and 
being  obliged  to  give  way  to  others  in 
other  varieties,  but  in  the  horticultural 
society  prizes  W.  H.  Klliott  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  large  majority  of  the 
firsts. 

In  the  carnation  classes  as  is  usual  at 
the  Boston  exhibitions,  Peter  Fisher, 
M.  A.  Patten  and  Wm.  Nicholson  suc- 
ceeded in  dividing  most  of  the  prizes. 
In  only  three  of  the  classes  were  the 
firsts  taken  from  these  three  exhibitors. 

There  was  a  grand  display  of  the  car- 
nation novelties  for  1905  and '  1906 
staged  which  proved  a  great  attraction 
for  the  growers  in  the  vicinity.  Bich- 
ard  Wittcrstaetter,  of  Cincinnati,  O., 
sent  Aristocrat  and  Afterglow;  F.  R. 
Pierson  Company,  sent  Winsor  and  Vari- 
ofnitcd  Lawson;  M.  A.  Patten  sent 
Mikado  and  Pink  Patten;  W.  J.  &  M. 
S.  Vesey,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Glendale; 
Lakeview  Gardens,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
Gladys;  Chicago  Carnation  Company, 
Cardinal;  Guttman  &  Weber,  Victory; 
J.  E.  Haines,  Carnation  John  E. 
Haines;  John  Murchie  sent  Fred 
Burki;  H.  Weber  &  Sons  sent  My  Mary- 
land; L.  E.  Small  had  seedling  No.  3, 
white,  and  Peter  Fisher  had  Princess. 

In  the  pot  grown  roses  W.  W.  Edgar 
showed  some  exceptionally  well  grown 


specimens  of  hybrid  perpetuals  and 
Miss  S.  B.  Fay  a  large  collection.  In 
the  climbing  section  M.  H.  Walsh  made 
an  octensive  exhibit  nearly  filling  the 
end  of  the  large  hall  with  immense 
specimens  in  pots  and  tubs.  This  ex- 
hibitor also  staged  pot  grown  plants 
of  his  seedling,  Urania,  a  hybrid  per- 
petual rose  of  great  promise.  William 
Sim  had  three  large  vases  of  his  nuun- 
moth  sweet  peas,  Mont  Blanc,  white; 
Earliest  of  All,  pink;  and  a  novelty. 
Earliest  Sunbeam,  a  very  light  yel- 
low. 

On  the  floor  space  of  the  main  hall 
were  staged  immense  plants  of  cycla- 
men and  cinerarias.  In  eyclamens, 
George  F.  Fabyan,  James  Stuart,  gar- 
dener, again  earned  off  the  firsts.  It 
was  thought  some  years  ago  that  the 
limit  in  size  of  these  plants  htA  been 
reached,  but  they  still  grow  larger  and 
the  specimen  plant  awarded  first  prize 
in  this  collection  was  certainly  the 
largest  plant  ever  shown  here.  The  ex- 
hibit of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  Wm. 
Thacber,  gardener,  of  Cineraria  steUata 
was  a  revelation.  In  the  display  of 
Easter  plants  Mrs.  Gardner  and 
Edward  MacMulkin  staged  beautiful 
groups. 

In  the  hall  also  were  seen  a  large 
group  of  bulbous  and  spring  plants 
from  B.  &  J.  Farquhar;  a  group  from 
E.  W.  Converse,  Bobert  Marshall,  gar- 
dener; an  exhibit  of  rhododendrons, 
Azalea  mollis  and  other  hard  woodeil 
plants  from  the  Bussey  Institute;  and 
an  elaborate  display  of  Primula  obeon- 
ica,  orchids,  etc.,  all  correctly  labeled, 
from  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  Bob- 
ert Cameron,  gardener. 

F.  B.  Pierson  Company  presented 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Nephro- 
lepis  elegantissima  and  well  grown 
plants  of  the  Baby  Bambler  rose.  Two 
new  sports  of  Boston  fern  were  also 
staged,  Dorchester,  a  fine  leaved  vari- 
ety by  the  L.  H.  Foster  estate;  and  a 
heavy  leaved  variety  named  Barrowsii, 
from  H.  H.  Barrows  &  Sod,  Whitman, 
Mass.;  the  latter  was  awarded  a  first 
class  certificate  of  merit. 

Id  the  side  hall  were  staged  the 
orchids  and  bulbous  plants.  The  exhibit 
of  orchids  was  extensive  and  included 
as  large  an  assortment  of  varieties  as 
is  often  seen.  That  of  the  Langwater 
Gardt^ns,  North  Easton,  Mass.,  W.  P. 
Craig,  gardener,  which  was  awarded 
first,  was  a  most  extensive  display. 
La^^er  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  and 
Julius  Boehrs  Company,  Butherford, 
N.  J.,  exhibited  collections. 

The  display  of  hyacinths,  tulips  and 
narcissi  was  of  the  best  quality  and 
some  handsome  pans  were  shown  by 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner,  William  Whitman, 
Michael  Sullivan,  gardener;  E.  A.  Clark, 
M.  A.  Biggs,^  gardener;  and  G.  F. 
Fabyan,  James  Stuart,  gardener,  and 
the  Bussey  Institute. 


PRIZB   CYCLAMEN    AT   THE    BOSTON    SHOW. 

(Common  ball  ohair  shows  comparative  size.      Grown  by  James  Stuart,  gardener  to 
Geo.  F.  Fabyan,  Brookllne,  Mass.) 


Fairhaven,  Mass. — ^Peter  Murray, 
gardener  for  Walter  P.  Winsor  has 
leased  the  latter 's  greenhouses  for  a 
period  of  two  years  and  will  engage  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  business. 

New  London,  Conn. — ^The  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Club  which  disbanded  sev- 
eral months  ago  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  new  orMuization,  the  Eastern  Con- 
necticut Horticultural  Society.  The 
society  numbers  already  over  100  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  reside  in  Groton, 
Conn. 
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RfirOTTniG  TOURG  ROSB  STOCK. 

When  repotting  the  young  rose  ftock, 
which  is  usually  in  order  at  this  time, 
the  soil  should  be  prepared  practically 


withstand  mildew,  black  spot,  etc.  Give 
them  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  Place 
the  pots  level  but  do  not  plunge  them 
below  the  surface  of  the  ashes  on  the 
benches. 

Syringe  on  bright  days,  making  a 
fine  spray  with  ordinary  pressure,  using 
the  hose  so  as  not  to  upset  the  pots. 


go  over  and  water  the  dry  plants  before 
giving  them  a  general  watering.  This 
is  really  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
watering  under  perfect  control  and 
should  never  be  neglected. 

f'umigating  should  be  kept  up  as  long 
as  there  is  any  chance  of  the  aphis 
getting  in  their  work.  Sulphur  should 
be  applied  by  painting  the  pipes  as 
long  as  the  houses  require  heat  from 
the  boiler;  during  the  rest  of  the  season 
it  can  be  dusted  over  the  plants^  using 
a  bellows  or  a  machine  for  this  pur- 
pose. Plants  that  are  kept  free  from 
mildew  until  benched  or  planted  will 
start  off  nicely  and  will  keep  clean 
as  a  rule  throughout  the  summer.  Keep 
the  plants  carefully  weeded  and  dis- 
budded. If  the  soil  becomes  baked, 
leaving  the  sides  of  the  pots,  as  it 
often  does,  loosen  the  soil  at  the  surface 
a  little  with  a  label  or  small  stick 
sharpened  like  a  knife,  great  care  being 
token  not  to  stir  the  soil  deep  enough 
to  disturb  the  roots;  they  should  be  a 
little  on  the  dry  side  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition for  stirring. 

The  directions  for  treatment  of  the 
young  stock  as  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
cle will  apply  to  the  shifting  they  will 
require  from  the  present  time  until 
they  are  planted.  The  soil  should 
be  mixed  in  the  same  proportion,  per- 
haps using  it  a  little  coarser  when 
using  a  larger  pot,  otherwise  the  treat- 
ment is  practically  the  same.  £• 
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the  same  as  for  potting  off  cuttlnffs. 
That  is,  using  a  stiff,  fibrous  loam,  nuz- 
ing  about  one  part  well  rotted  cow  or 
sheep  manure  to  four  parts  soiL  If 
the  sheep  manure  is  extra  strong,  one 
to  fiY^  parts  soil  wiU  answer.  The  two 
manures  ean  be  mixed  with  good 
results. 

The  soil  should  be  free  of  lumps, 
screening  it  fine  enough  to  pack  evenly 
around  tho  ball  of  the  plant,  which 
should  be  potted  firmly.  A  little  of 
the  soil  at  the  top  of  the  ball  can  be 
removed  at  the  edge.  The  growth  on 
the  youn£^  plants  should  become  well 
ripened  before  shifting,  but  the  eyes 
should  not  be  started.  Plants  in  this 
condition  when  knocked  out  of  the 
pots  wOl  be  found  to  have  firm,  white 
roots  and  should  be  potted  at  once  so 
as  to  have  the  next  growth  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fresh  soil.  This 
method  of  potting  can  be  carried  out 
until  the  plants  are  ready  for  benching. 

In  shifting  over  root  stock  from  2-inch 
pots,  shift  to  a  3-inch.  Plants  from 
2^-ineh  will  also  take  a  3-inch  pot  bet- 
ter than  a  3%-inch.  Grafted  stock 
from  2^-inch  pots  should  be  shifted 
to  3^-ineh,  as  the  pots  fill  with  roots 
much  faster  than  own  root  plants.  A 
little  sand  to  lighten  the  soil  should  be 
added,  as  they  thrive  in  a  more  open 
soil.  American  Beauty  roses  require 
the  heaviest  of  soil  and  from  2^-inch 
pots  should  be  shifted  to  3^-inch.  In 
using  3^ -inch  pots  or  larger,  drainage 
should  be  placed  in  the  pots,  not 
thrown  in  carelessly,  but  placed  so  as 
to  form  a  bridge  over  the  hole.  Broken 
pots  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  is  a  good  size  to  use. 
Give  the  young  stock  plenty  of  room; 
erowdsd  plants  bseome  drawn  up,  loss 
tkair  foliags  and  oftsa  get  too  soft  to 


After  shifting  and  watering  thoroughly 
the  plants  should  be  run  a  little  on  the 
dry  side  until  they  start  nicely.  This 
will  greatly  encourage  root  action.  A 
plant  may  become  dry  occasionally 
without  injury,  but  never  allow  them 
to  stay  any  length  of  time  in  a  dry 
condition.  In  a  few  more  weeks  they 
will  require  watering  perhaps  twice 
a  day,  early  in  the  morning  as 
soon  as  the  sun  strikes  them,  and 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
which  will  give  the  foliage  a  chance  to 
dry  off  before  night.    Do  not  forget  to 


TROUBLE  WITH  SNAILS. 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

I  am  troubled  with  snails  in  my 
greenhouse.  Kindly  advise  how  to  rid 
my  houses  of  them.  J.  P.  H. 

One  of  our  readers  states  that  he 
keeps  toads  in  his  greenhouses  to  keep 
down  snails  and  other  night  raiding 
pests;  another  scatters  lettuce  leaves, 
sliced  potatoes  or  sliced  apples  about 
the  benches  and  catches  the  snails  while 
feeding  after  dark,  or  under  the  bait 
the  next  morning.  Another  uses  bran 
as  bait,  placing  it  about  on  pieces  of 
board,  and  another  finds  that  camphor 
balls,  such  as  are  used  for  keeping 
moths  out  of  garments,  scattered  about 
among  the  plants  will  either  kill  the 
snails  or  drive  them  away. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 


FORCING  RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  forcing  presents  some  fea- 
tures to  the  market  gardener,  even  in 
isolated  localities,  as  a  desirable 
adjunct  to  his  business.  Many  force 
rhubarb  extensively.  To  those  vrho 
have  not  experimented  it  may  be  safe 
to  say,  like  mushroom  growing,  the 
demand  for  the  product  is  at  once  cre- 
ated when  well  grown.  Several  ways 
of  forcing  or  forwarding  rhubarb  are 
practiced  by  market  gardeners.  The 
best  method,  of  course,  is  having  a  cel- 
lar or  building  devoted  entirely  to  it; 
in  such  a  method  convenience  in  hand- 
ling the  roots  and  soil  and  controlling 
the  heat  are  taken  care  of  and  thus 
diminish  the  expense  incident  to  the 
operation.  A  common  mathod  is  to 
utilize  space  in  packing  rooms  and 
under  the  greenhouse  benches;  in  fact 
any  convenient  place  where  Ught  can 
be  somewhat  excluded  and  a  moderate 
temperature  obtained.  Another  com- 
mon method  is  building  a  structure 
over  the  roots  in  the  field,  using  either 
sash  or  cloth  for  sides  and  roof;  some- 
times heated  but  more  frequently  not, 
and  serving  more  as  a  hastening  pro** 
cess  than  forcing.  Amateurs  frequently 
invert  barrels  over  the  roots  in  the 
garden,  lining  to  a  good  depth  with 
fresh  horse  manure  and  hastening  the 
crop  along  considerably  ahead  of  the 
unprotect^. 

PBBPARINO  THE  PLANTS. 

Bhubarb  may  be  grown  from  seed  or 
division  of  the  older  plants  from  the 
field.  We  have  previously  referred  to 
the  methods  of  some  market  gardeners 
who  have  so  systematized  the  work  that 
roots  are  always  ready  for  forcing.  Sow- 
ing seed  each  year  is  the  method  usu- 
ally depended  on.  After  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  early 
spring  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  a  foot 
or  so  apart,  the  plants  are  thinned  out 
so  those  remaining  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  ffrow  and  develop.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  these  are  transplanted 
three  or  four  feet  apart  in  well 
manured  ground,  which  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  will  be  splendid  material 
for  forcing.  Some  have  had  good  suc- 
cess sowing  in  rows  three  feet  apart  in 
enriched  ground,  thinning  out  to  remain 
in  the  rows  until  removed  for  forcing. 
In  other  cases  three  or  four  year  old 
roots  afford  the  best  material. 

Under  extremely  favorable  condi- 
tions satisfactory  roots  may  be  secured 
in  two  years  and  one  experiment  sta- 
tion reports  good  success  from  one  year 
old   roots.     The   market  gardener,    in 


growing  his  roots  at  a  minimum  of 
expense,  must  study  with  his  practice 
the  most  favorable  location  and  general 
management  for  producing  the  neces- 
sary supply  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

PBEPABATION   FOB    FOBCHIO. 

In  the  fall  before  hard  freezing  com- 
mences, the  roots  are  dug  or  plowed  out 
and  subjected  to  a  good  freezing,  either 
in  shallow  piles  in  some  convenient 
place  or  shed.  Some  straw  or  litter 
should  be  scattered  over  those  roots 
which  are  exposed  to  the  changes  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  roots  are  now  in  good 
condition  for  forcing  and  whatever  the 
place  employed  for  the  purpose,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  soil  must  be  provided 
to  fill  all  interspaces  after  the  roots  are 
closely  set  together.  Unless  the  soU 
is  fine,  screening  should  be  resorted  to; 
a  still  further  layer  of  several  inches 
should  cover  the  bed.  The  writer's 
experience  has  been  mostly  confined  to 
forcing  under  the  greenhouse  benches. 
This,  however,  is  not  practicable  when, 
upon  affording  means  of  subduing  the 
light,  the  heat  from  the  pipes  is 
excluded  from  the  house,  and  on  this 
account  the  center  benches  are  usually 
the  only  ones  available. 

A  ten  or  twelve-inch  board  will  hold 
the  bed  and  give  sufficient  depth.  Fre- 
quent waterings  are  necessary  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  wonderful 
amount  of  reserve  material  stored  in 
the  roots  to  produce  stout  and  plumji 
petioles.  One  may  so  arrange  the  mak- 
ing up  of  the  beds  that  a  continued  sup- 
ply of  rhubarb  is  always  on  hand,  a 
most  desirable  condition  for  the  market 
gardener  who  supplies  a  local  trade.  In 
midwinter ,  about  six  weeks  will  be 
reauired  at  an  average  temperature  of 
50^  from  placing  the  roots  until  the 
rhubarb  is  ready.  After  two  weeks  the 
best  will  be  gathered  and  should  then 
be  supplemented  with  the  crop  from  a 
second  bed;  thus  every  two  or  three 
weeks  a  fresh  batch  of  roots  should  be 
planted.  For  wholesale  markets  the 
object  should  be.  as  far  as  possible,  to 
have  it  early  wnen  higher  prices  pre- 
vail, as  on  the  approach  of  spring  the 
price  declines. 

This  problem  as  a  side  crop  to  many 
market  gardeners  has  not  been  too  well 
developed;  there  will  be  fair  profits  if 
the  roots  can  be  cheaply  grown  and  the 
price  of  10  cents  per  pound  maintained 
for  a  good  period.  Of  course  the  roots 
are  worthless  after  forcing,  but  never- 
theless we  have  found  this  crop  profit- 
able. Francis  Gannino. 


Spbinofibld,  Mass. — ^The  Hampden 
County  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  March  1.  The  next 
regular  session  is  in  June. 


A    DISH  OF   BARLY   RHUBARB. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PRUmNG  SHRUBS,  ROSES  AHD  TRBES. 

The  pruning  of  shrubs  and  trees 
where  it  has  not  been  performed,  should 
now  be  attended  to  without  delay, 
before  spring  vegetation  becomes 
active.  We  usually  commence  our  prun- 
ing operations  in  December,  and  con- 
tinue through  the  winter  months  when 
weather  conditions  permit.  We  would 
like  to  commence  pruning  in  November, 
but  the  pressure  of  other  work  at  that 
time  never  permits  us  to  do  so.  Prun- 
ing in  a  general  way  is  a  corrective 
operation,  and  has  to  be  done  to  regu- 
late growth,  direst  energy  into  certain 
channels,  prese|^6  symmetry,  not  for- 
mality, assist  vk  natural  development 
and  promotcl  florif erousness. 

Any  person  who  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  dififerent 
parts  of  the  nortn  temperate  zone,  and 
studied  their  individualities,  will  have 
observed  that  many  of  them  require 
a  ffreat  deal  of  attention  in  disbudding 
and  pruning,  to  enjoy  their  best  beauty. 
Some  oik  the  other  hand  grow  and 
branch  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
need  but  little  pruning  assistance  in 
dev^oping  their  best  characteristics. 

Spring  and  summer  pruning,  that  is. 
cutting  out  the  flowering  sprays  and 
to  that  time  the  camellia  was  the 
misplaced  and  superfluous  growths  of 
shrubs  such  as  the  forsythias,  Nine- 
bark,  Japan  quince,  bridal  wreath, 
Spirasa  Thunbergi.  S.  lanceolata,  and 
S.  Van  Houttei,  lilacs,  deutzias,  disr- 
villas  and  philadelphuses,  when  they 
are  done  blooming  is  good  cultural 
practice,  if  the  operator  thoroughly 
understands  the  operation.  It  is  well 
understood  that  summer  pruning  has 
a  more  or  less  weakening  effect  on 
woody  plants,  so  that  if  severe  thinning 
of  the  branches  should  be  resorted  to 
among  the  last  named  subjects  in  the 
growing  season  it  will  certainly  impair 
vitality.  Our  advice  is,  cut  very  mod- 
erately the  flowering  sprays  that 
plainly  impede  and  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  young  growths,  and  if 
a  mass  of  congested  shoots  are  being 
projected  where  they  are  plainly  too 
thick,  thin  some  ot  them  out.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  work  can  intelliffontly 
be  prosecuted  in  winter,  and  all  old 
flowering  sprays,  gnarled,  diseased 
branches,  watery  sprouts  and  eonffssted 
shoots  thinned  out,  beinff  careful  to 
preserve  the  natural  outUnes  of  the 
shrubs;  free  and  flowering. 

Shrubs  with  branching  habits  like 
the  euonymuses,  exochordas,  bush  hon- 
eysuckles, buckthorns,  barberries,  and 
caraganas,  that  do  not  produce  large 
flowering  sprays,  require  a  little  thin- 
ning out  of  the  branches  where  they  are 
dense  and  thick,  and  where  they  rub 
and  cross  each  other.  The  ornamental 
crabs,  pears  and  plums  usually  produce 
more  or  less  suckers,  cross  shoots,  and 
sprouts  in  their  interiors;  these  should 
be  removed.  Some  of  the  ornamental 
plums  will  send  out  long,  sprawliag 
shoots  from  their  tops  that  interfere 
with  general  symmetry.  These  can  be 
shortened  back  a  little,  and  a  more  com- 
pact head  produced. 

The  white  flowering  dogwood,  alter- 
nate dogwood,  red-bud,  some  of  the 
viburnums,  and  most  of  the  magnolias, 
have  what  might  be  termed  natunUly 
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good  habits,  and  pruning  or  thinning 
of  the  branches  is  rarely  necessary. 
Occasionally  one  of  two  branches  that 
rub  against  each  other  will  require 
removal  The  dogwoods  with  brightly 
colored  bark  on  their  young  growths, 
such  as  Gomus  stolonifera,  0.  alba, 
C.  Baileyi,  G.  Amomum  and  0. 
Purpusi,  that  produce  such  hand- 
some effects  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring,  will  lose  much  of 
their  beauty  if  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  for  a  number  of  years 
into  large  bushes.  If  they  are  cut  back 
severely,  they  will  immediately  throw 
up  a  mass  of  young  growths  and  pro- 
duce much  prettier  effects  than  if  left 
untouched. 

The  candleberry,  Myrica  Carolinen- 
sis,  a  very  useful  native  decorative 
shrub,  will  in  eight  or  ten  years  become 
thin  and  straggling.  We  cut  it  back 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  base 
under  such  conilitions,  and  the  second 
year  after  cutting  it  forms  a  dense, 
handsome  mass  and  will  remain  so  for 
many  years.  Buddleias,  calllcarpas,  the 
different  varieties  of  Hibiscus  Syri- 
acus,  indigof  eras,  late  bloomine  spirnas, 
clethras.  Hydrangea  paniciuata,  H. 
arborescens,  H.  hirta  and  H.  urticifolia, 
and  shrubs  of  that  nature  that  bloom 
on  the  young  wood  of  the  year^  will 
make  a  much  better  flowering  display 
if  the  previous  year's  growths  are  well 
shortened  back  towards  the  base. 

The  different  species  of  roses  in  cul- 
tivation require  in  some  cases  careful 
pruning.  For  example,  the  handsome 
Japanese  Bosa  multiflora  flowers  on  the 
young  growths  of  the  previous  year 
right  to  the  tips.  Unless  the  shoots 
have  sprawled  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  general  symmetry,  they  should  be 
left  full  length  and  nothing  but  old 
wood  removed.  B.  rugosa  will  flower 
on  the  growths  of  the  year  if  it  is  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  but,  of  course,  the 
flowers  will  be  produced  late  in  the 
season.  It  will  submit  patiently  to  any 
kind  of  pruning  and  produce  flowers 
freely.  The  Persian  briars  should  have 
a  little  careful  thinning  out  of  the  old 
wood,  but  they  should  not  be  cut  back 
or  their  flowers  will  nearly  all  be  lost. 
The  Scotch  roses  should  have  the  same 
treatment  as  the  last.  As  a  general 
rule  with  most  of  the  roses,  the  best 
plan  is  to  thin  out  the  old  and  weak 
wood,  and  not  cut  them  back  unless 
they  get  too  unwieldy  for  the  position 
they  occupy.  The  garden  roses  known 
as  the  Hybrid  Bemontants,  the  most 
popular  of  all  roses,  always  flower  best 
if  the  old  wood  is  thinned  out  and  the 
young  shoots  of  the  weakest  growers 
cut  back  within  two  or  three  eyes  of 
the  base,  and  the  strong  growing  kinds 
should  have  their  shoots  cut  back 
about  half  way. 

Ornamental  and  shade  trees  should 
be  looked  through  to  remove  over- 
crowded branches;  limbs  that  rub 
against  their  neighbors,  and  broken 
and  decrepit  branches  should  be 
cut  out  without  hesitation.  Some  trees 
such  as  Norway  spruce  and  sugar 
maples  produce  dense,  branching  tops 
with  great  congestion  among  the 
branches.  A  little  judicious  thinning 
will  help  those  limbs  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  but  they  should  be 
entirely  removed  at  the  base,  because 
if  they  are  simply  shortened  back  it 
will  surely  aggravate  the  evil  of  den- 
sity. Dead  and  diseased  limbs  can  beat 
be   detected    in   the    growing    season. 


Trees  like  most  of  the  oaks,  hickories, 
tulip  and  cucumber  trees  seldom  require 
any  pruning. 

The  elms,  soft  maples,  ash-leaf  maple, 
and  others  that  usually  branch  from 
ten  to  flfteen  feet  above  the  ground 
into  a  number  of  equal  subdivisions,  or 
produce  a  number  of  long,  sprawling, 
heavy  limbs,  that  are  liable  to  be 
broken  in  violent  summer  storms,  as 
we    see    occurring    more   or    less    fre- 


and   covered  with   slender  pale   hairs, 
particularly  on  the  veins. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy,  easily  trans- 
planted, and  planted  in  well  drained, 
light,  loamy  soil  it  soon  develops  into 
an  ornamental  shrub  of  the  first  order, 
from  four  to  seven  feet  in  height.  The 
illustration  shows  a  group  of  three 
plants  in  the  lilac  collection  at  Highland 
park,  Boch ester,  N.  Y.,  planted  about 
six  years  ago.  John  Dunbab. 


SYRINQA    VILLOSA   IN    HIGHLAND    PARK,    ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 


quently  to  such  trees  every  season, 
should  be  carefully  watched.  Wher- 
ever they  are  planted  and  in  their 
youthful  days,  the  side  and  lateral 
branches  should  be  rigorously  subor- 
dinated to  one  main  central  stem.  If 
the  tops  of  trees  thus  trained  are  kept 
proportionate,  when  they  attain  large 
size  they  can  resist  the  most  violent 
storms  without  damage.  It  is  very 
important  in  tree  pruning  to  cover  all 
large  wounds  with  coal  tar  or  good 
thick  paint.  John   Dunbar. 


STRUVGA  VILLOSA. 


Among  eleven  or  twelve  species  of 
lilacs  known  in  cultivation,  the  north- 
em  Chinese  lilac,  Syringa  villosa,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful. 
The  numerous  individuals  now  in  culti- 
vation have  all  been  disseminated  from 
plants  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  about  thirty^  years 
ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Bretschneider,  a 
member  of  the  Bussian  legation  at 
Pekin,  China.  It  usually  comes  into 
bloom  here  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  week  in  June.  The  pale  rose  col- 
ored flowers  are  produced  on  numerous 
dense,  elongated  thyrses,  and  are  fra- 
grant, although  not  possessing  the 
strong  fragrance  of  the  common  lilac, 
Syringa  vulgaris.  The  large,  hand- 
some   ovate   leaves   are   pale  beneath, 


TO  KILL  ROOTS  AND  TREE  STUAPS. 

Ed.  Qardenino:— 

What  can  I  use  to  destroy  the  stumps 
and  roots  of  trees  cut  off  near  the 
ground  so  that  they  will  not  growf 

w.  a 

The  writer  does  not  state  if  that 
refers  to  a  few  around  or  near  a  build- 
ing, or  on  a  large  scale  in  a  stump  lot. 
However,  I  would  say,  if  only  a  few  in 
a  yard  or  near  buildings,  the  most  prac- 
tical way  would  be  to  dig  them  out. 
If  on  a  large  scale  in  open  fleld  not 
near  building,  get  a  man  that  knows 
his  business  and  blow  them  out  with 
dynamite.  M. 


HusTBAD,  O. — ^The  Clark  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  March  9.  J.  C.  Allen 
read  a  paper  on  "Flowers  on  the 
Lawn." 

New  yoBK.— The  contract  for  fur- 
nishing trees  and  shrubs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  was  last  week  awarded 
to  Frederick  W.  Kelsey.  Four  bids 
were  received,  of  which  Mr.  Kelsey 's 
was  the  most  favorable.  The  contract 
\b  for  a  general  assortment  of  trees, 
conifers  and  hardy  shrubs,  to  be  deliv- 
ered during  the  planting  season  of  1905. 
The  amount  of  security  required  was 
$3,000. 
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QhxsfBKOi^  is  gotten  op  for  its  readers  and  in 
vbeir  interest,  and  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all,  te 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
rour  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
:t  is  our  desire  to  help^oo. 

Ask  amr  QuBSTioiri!  von  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  oth^r  pra-tlcal 
gaidemng  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
anihrering  them. 

SttHD  UB  Korae  of  your  experfenoe  In  gardening 
u  any  line;  tell  ns  of  your  successes  thnt  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Snn>  us  PHOToeBAPHfl  ob  Skbtobbb  of  your 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetobles, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
tbem  engraved  for  Gabdbmino. 
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The  eastern  battle  of  roses  is  over. 
For  details  see  the  show  reports  in  this 
issue. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a 
splendid  album  of  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables prepared  from  photographs  by 
Ernst  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  Germany. 


PORCH  PALSIS. 


BD.   OARDBinNO:— 

Can  palnM  be  grown  with  success  in 
a  porch  enclosed  about  the  sides  with 
glass  and  the  roof  and  floor  of  lumber  f 
The  porch  is  circular  and  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  as  shown  in 
enclosed  photograph.  The  dimensions 
are  50x60  feet  and  12  feet  high.  WiU 
it  be  necessary  to  tile  the  floorf  The 
palms  would  have  to  be  grown  in  this 
poreh  the  year  around.  What  tempera- 
ture should  be  maintained,  the  heating 
pipes  being  connected  with  the  boiler 
which  heats  the  house f        D.  N.  M. 

A  number  of  the  hardier  speeies  of 
palms  may  be  grown  in  such  a  porch  as 
that  described,  provided  that  a  night 
temperature  of  55^  to  58^  can  be  main- 
tained by  making  attachments  to  the 
regular  heating  apparatus.  If  the  space 
beneath  the  porch  floor  is  enclosed  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  tile  the  floor, 
though  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
do  so,  but  if  there  is  an  open  space 
beneath  the  floor  that  is  exposed  to  the 
outer  air,  it  would  be  better  to  lay  a 


second  floor  with  an  air  space  between 
the  two,  so  as  to  overcome  the  coldness 
of  the  floor  in  winter  weather.  The 
plants  grown  in  such  a  structure  would 
be  inclined  to  draw  toward  the  light 
and  consequently  would  need  turning 
around  about  once  a  week  in  order  to 
keep  them  upright. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  this 
enclosed  porch  throughout  the  year, 
it  would  also  be  '^^rj  necessary  to  make 
liberal  provision  for  ventilation  during 
the  warm  weather  by  having  a  number 
of  the  enclosing  sashes  movable.  Among 
the  species  of  palms  that  are  best 
adapted  for  such  use  are  Rhapis  flabelli- 
formis,  Ghamnrops  excelsa,  Kentia 
Forsteriana  and  K.  Belmoreana,  Ph<B- 
nix  Canariensis,  Livistona  australis, 
Livistona  ehinensis,  and  Gocos  australis. 
W.  H.  Taplik. 


AMARTLLIS  JOHNSONl? 

BD.  Qardenino:— 

Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  my 
anvtrylbsf  I  have  two,  both  of  which 
were  supposed  to  be  Johnsoni,  but  thev 
are  different  in  color.  The  one  which 
I  think  must  be  the  true  Johnsoni  has 
four  blooms  to  each  stem  and  it  is  a 
rich  dark  red  with  a  white  stripe  down 
the  center  of  each  petaL  The  Jt>looms 
are  about  five  or  six  inches  across.  The 
other  is  a  brick-color  and  carries  a 
green  stripe  on  each  petal,  which  runs 
to  the  very  tip  of  the  petal,  and  there 
are  but  two  blooms  to  each  stalk. 

A.  O. 

"A.  O."  is  right  about  Amaryllis 
Johnsoni.  The  name  of  the  other  is 
Amaryllis  aulicu  var.  glaucophylla.  A 
splendid  colored  plate  of  this  variety 
may  be  found  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, No.  2983. 

BOBEBT    CAIIER05. 


PROPAGATING  TRAILING  ARBUTUS. 

ED.  Gardening:— 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Gardening  you  have 
a  note  on  trailing  arbutus  (Epigflsa 
repens).  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  it  can  be  very  easily  rooted  from 
cuttings  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter.  I 
have  done  this  at  various  times.  The 
cuttings  are  treated  somewhat  as  one 
would  a  coniferous  evergreen,  prefer- 
ably taking  the  cuttings  some  time  in 
November  before  tbey  are  severely 
frozen.  Put  them  in  boxes  of  sand  with 
a  night  temperature  less  than  50"*^  water 
about  twice  a  day  and  shade  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  about  six  weeks 
or  less  seventy-five  per  cent  will  be 
rooted  and  ready  to  pot  off.  In  making 
the  cuttings,  I  always  found  that  some 
of  them  had  small  pieces  of  roots  on 
them  at  the  time,  made  outdoors  as  the 
runners  lay  on  the  ground.*  I  have 
known  such  pieces  to  form  new  roots 
within  ten  days,  coming  in  away  ahead 
of  those  which  were  not  thus  supplied 
with  a  good  start.  However,  the  others 
seemed  to  do  equally  well  if  given  time. 
In  taidng  the  rooted  cuttings  out  of 
the  sand  and  in  potting  them  up,  care 
must  be  exercised  lest  the  heavy  ball 
of  roots  filled  with  sand  be  broken  off. 
The  weight  and  volume  of  this  mass  of 
roots  and  sand  is  quite  surprising  to  one 
who  has  never  rooted  the  arbutus 
before,  especiallv  if  the  cuttings  are  left 
in  the  sand  much  longer  than  necessary. 
The  connecting  link  of  this  mass  and 
the  cuttings  is  often  a  slender  root  and 
it  is  at  this  point  that  it  is  Uable  to 


break  off.  For  potting  up,  the  best  soil 
is  that  usually  recommended  for  erica* 
eeous  plants,  viz.,  leaf  mc^d  with  a 
Ubeial  adnixtnre  of  sand.  Attkontli 
I  have  often  rooted  %ke  «flMte^  Ik  Imb 
not  been  my  fortune  to  watch  the  plants 
much  beyond  the  stage  where  they 
became  potbound,  they  then  having 
passed  into  other  hands.  If  it  were  a 
question  of  growing  large  transpfamt- 
able  clumps  for  sale,  I  should  reMua- 
mend  that  they  be  planted  out  of  doers 
under  lath  screens  and  kept  there  until 
disposed  of.  Haits  J.  Koehleb. 


AMERICAN  PBONT  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  American  ]^ony 
Society  will  hold  their  annual  meeting 
and  exhibition  in  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  Auditorium  hotd,  Ghicago,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  June  17  and  18.  A  very 
large  display  of  the  newer  and  fancy 
varieties  of  peonies  is  assured.  The 
president  of  the  society,  G.  W.  Ward, 
spent  several  days  in  Ghicago  last  week 
looking  over  details  of  the  exhibition 
with  W.  A.  Peterson,  G.  Gropp  and 
J.  B.  Deamud  and  requests  that  all 
peony  growers  advise  the  chairman  of 
the  exhibition  committee,  Arthur  Bry- 
ant, of  Princeton,  111.,  as  well  as  the 
manager  of  the  exhibition,  J.  B.  Dea- 
mud, 51  Wabash  avenue,  Ghicago,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  of  what 
they  will  have  to  exhibit  in  order  that 
proper  arrangements  may  be  made  to 
supply  the  requisite  vases. 

Substantial  cash  premiums,  as  well  as 
certificates  of  merit  will  be  given.  All 
growers  of  peonies  should  take  special 
interest  in  this  exhibition,  as  through 
the  means  of  these  exhibitions  must  we 
expect  to  straighten  out  peony  nomen- 
clature, as  well  as  to  educate  the  gen- 
eral public  as  to  the  splendid  develop- 
ments which  have  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  with 
this  magnificent  flower. 


SOCIETY  REPORTS.  PRIZE  LISTS,  ETC 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following 
from  the  officers  of  societies  named: 

Notice  of  the  international  congress 
of  the  federated  horticultural  societies 
of  Belgium,  to  be  held  at  Liege,  May 
10,  1905.  Gharles  Gonthier,  101  Bue  de 
Statte,  Huy,  Belgium,  secretary. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, report  of  the  council  for  1904  and 
arrangements  for  1905.  Bev.  W.  Wilks, 
Vincent  Square,  London,  S.  W.,  Eng., 
secretary. 

Boyal  Galedonian  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, premium  lists  for  spring  show,  May 
24-25,  and  international  horticultural 
exhibition,  September  13-15,  1905.  T. 
Murray  Thompson,  5  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, Scot.,  secretary. 

Lenox  HorticulturaJ  Society,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  annual  report  for  the  year  1904 
and  prize  lists  for  exhibitions  to  be  held 
June  22  and  August  24,  and  the  pre- 
liminary prize  list  for  chrysanthemum 
show  of  the  present  year.  G.  Foulsham, 
Lenox,  Mass.,  secretary. 


RrciTMOND,  IND.— The  Indiana  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  obtained  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,600  annually,  to  carry 
on  experimental  work;  some  of  the 
money  will  bo  used  in  publishing 
pamphlets  on  fruit,  toward  emplojing 
lecturers,  and  for  the  formation  of  new 
county  societies. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club* 


We  ihaUbe  ptoaicd  tx  %\\  tim«§  to  noQWebrtot 
BOIM  of  gMwral  intomt  on  pnctiMl  eultaml 
maumfkom  gardeDen  for  me  in  this  depart- 
ineat  Motes  of  the  moTements  of  nrdeners, 
bangesof  addzesa  etc,  are  also  doiirable. 


AlV  HONORED  CRAFTSMAN. 

John  Allan,  Sr.,  will,  April  1, 
sever  his  active  management  of  the 
Oakland  Farms  for  Alfred  G.  Vander- 
bilt  at  South  Portsmouth,  B.  1.  Mr. 
Allan  began  his  duties  under  Cornelius 
YanderbOt,  and  for  some  twentj  years 
has  served  the  Vanderbilt  family  as  he 
would  himself.  Since  Alfred  O. 
Vanderbilt  has  so  enlarged  his  father's 
farms,  he  has  many  times  thought  that 
the  care  and  worry  of  these  large 
estates  was  slmost  too  h^avy  for  one 
of  Mr.  Allan 's  already  long  service,  and 
he  therefore  has  retired  him  with  such 
liberality.  It  is  an  honor  to  the  man 
who  can  appreciate  faithful  labor,  as 
it  is  an  earned  reward  by  a  man  who  is 
worthy  to  receive  such  splendid  recog- 
nition of  years  of  faithful  service. 

The  portrait  not  only  shows  Mr.  Allan, 
but  also  his  son  and  grandson.  John 
T.  Allan  has  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  having  for  many  years  been 
head  gardener  to  John  B.  Drexel,  of 
Philadelphia.  M.  B.  Faxon. 


ONCmNATI  FLORISTS'  SOCIETY. 

There  were  few  exhibitors  at  the  an- 
nual carnation  exhibition  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Florists'  Societv  March  11  in 
the  elnb  rooms  at  the  Jabez  Elliott 
Flower  Market.  They  certainly  did 
themsehres  proud  for  they  put  up  the 
very  best  show  of  carnations  ever  seen 
in  the  elnb  rooms.  The  only  detriment 
to  the  show  was  laek  of  room,  for  at 
times  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get 
throu^  the  crush  of  people.  As  Mr. 
Hill  remarked:  ''This  show  should  have 
been  held  down  on  Fourth  street 
in  one  of  the  empty  store  rooms, 
so  that  the  public  might  have 
a  better  opportunity  ox  viewing 
the  flowers;''  b«t  as  our  city  is 
enjoying  an  unprecedented  boom  at 
present  and  store  rooms  on  Fourth 
street  are  at  a  premium  we  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  inevitable  and  go  to  the 
eXab  rooms.    The  exhibitors  were:  The 

B.  0.  Hill  Company  and  Ed.  Buch  of 
BiehmoncLInd.;  Honaker  of  Lexington, 
^.;  EL  Weber  k  Son,  Oakland,  Md.; 
W.  E.  HalL  Clyde,  O^  and  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Murphy,  J.  W.  Bodgers,  B.  Witter- 
staetter  and  George  k  Allan  of  this  city. 
Among  the  varieties  were  noticed: 
naneee.  Cardinal,  Lady  Bountiful,  Fla- 
mingo, The  Belle,  My  Maryland,  Pat- 
ten, Lawson  and  Enchantress.  The  seed- 
lings were  too  numerous  to  describe  ow- 
in^  to  a  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  but  without  wishing  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous would  say  that  I  doubt  if 
their  equal  was  ever  seen  in  this  coun- 
try.    Judge  Theo.  Book  of  Hamilton, 

C,  said  he  had  his  hands  full  in  award- 
ing the  prises  in  some  of  the  classes  as 
competition  was  very  dose.  His  deci- 
sions, however,  gave  general  satisfaction 
as  there  were  no  comments  heard. 

The  awards  follow:  Best  vase  white 
R.  Witterstaetter,  first;  E.  G.  Hill  Com- 
pany, second;  Chicago  Carnation  Com- 
pany, third. 

Best  vase  light  pink,  B.  Witter- 
■taetter,  first;  Honaker.  second;  E.  G. 
mn  Coapn^,  thiKL 


Best  vase  dark  pink,  B.  Witter- 
staetter, first;  Chicago  Carnation  Com- 
pany, second;  Honaker,  third. 

Best  vase  red.  The  E.  G.  Hill  Com- 
pany, first;  B.  Witterstaetter,  second; 
Ed.  Buch,  third. 

Best  vase  variegated,  E.  Q.  Hill 
Company,  first;  Chicago  Carnation  Com- 
pany, second. 

Best  100  mixed,  E.  G.  EUll  Company, 
first;  Chicago  Carnation  Company,  sec- 
ond; J.  W.  Bodgers,  third. 

Best  25  seedlings,  B.  Witterstaetter 
took  all  three  premiums. 

Best  general  display,  B.  Witterstaet- 
ter. 

The  E.  G.  Hill  Company  showed  a 
vase  of  Bichmond  which  was  admired 
more  than  anything  in  the  hall  by  the 
public.  In  the  evening  the  local  flo- 
rists gave  a  banquet  at  the  Gibson 
house  to  the  out  of  town  florists  and  a 
pleasant  hour  was  spent. 


Butterbach,  and  is  at  present  employed 
by  Wm.  Turner,  superintendent  of 
M.  C.  D.  Borden's  estate. 

Wm.  Dowlen  was  elected  vice  presi- 
ilent  in  place  of  A.  G.  Williams,  who 
resigned  the  position  to  take  charge  of 
Mr.  Bodine's  place,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 
Fred  Anderson  read  a  wonderful  article 
on  "Chrysanthemums"  from  the  Delin- 
eator by  N.  Hudson  Moore. 

Two  vases  of  Narcissus  Empress  were 
exhibited  by  W.  Turner  which  received 
90  and  95  points.  The  judges  of  the 
evening  were  W.  W.  Kennedy,  James 
Dowlen  and  John  Kennedy.  B. 


AONMOUTH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Hortieulturskl  Society  it  was 
announced  who  were  the  winners  of  the 
essays  on  "Bose  Culture  Under  Glass," 
written  by  the  assistant  gardeners. 
First  priae  was  awarded  to  Charles 
Wengerter,  son  of  the  late  Adam 
Wengerter,  one-time  gardener  at  Selmar 
Hess'  estate.  Charles  Wengerter  is  at 
present  employed  at  the  C.  N.  Bliss 
estate.  Oceanic,  N.  Butterbach  superin- 
tendent. At  the  announcement  Mr. 
Wengerter  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
receiving  the  prize,  since  he  is  the 
youngest  gardener  in  the  society,  being 
only  eighteen  years  old.  Joseph  Kennedy 
received  the  second  prize.  He  served 
bis  apprenticeship  of  four  years  at 
C.      N.      Bliss'      place,      under      Mr. 


NOTES  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

The  exhibition  of  fine  carnations 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Florists'  Club 
on  the  night  of  March  7  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  The 
show  was  held  in  Schmidts  hall,  the 
meeting  place  of  the  club,  516  Ninth 
street,  N.  W.  It  is  but  justice  to  state, 
however,  that  out-of-town  growers  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  show.    The  entries  follow: 

H.  Weber  &  Sons,  Oakland,  Md., 
white  carnation  My  Maryland;  John 
N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  white  carna- 
tion The  Bride;  John  K  Haines,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  scarlet  carnation  John  E. 
Haines,  yellow,  Star  of  Bethlehem; 
J.  B.  Dillon,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  scarlet 
carnation  Crisis;  W.  J.  Palmer  &  Sons, 
Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  Bed  Lawson;  F.  Bi 
Plerson  Company,  Tarrytown-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  White  and  Variegated 
Lawson  and  Daheim;  J.  B.  Freeman, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson; 
Alex.  B.  Garden,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Enchantress,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  and 
Flamingo;  F.  H.  Kramer,  Washington, 
dark  pink  seedling  F.  H.  Kramer;  A.  B. 
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Davis  &  Son,  Purcellville,  Va.,  Bed 
Sport  J  Guttman  &  Weber,  Lynbrook, 
L.  I.,  N.  T.,  Victory;  Peter  Biseet,  Twin 
Oaks,  D.  C,  pink  seedling  rose.    • 

Under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
Bisset  the  flowers  were  arranged  on  a 
long  table  to  show  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 


NOTES  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

The  Kentucky  Society  of  Florists  met 
March  7  at  Nanz  &  Neuner's 
store,  and  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
lar meeting,  held  its  regular  carnation 
and  rose  show,  which  proved  to 
be  a  great  success.  Many  states 
were  represented  which  can  be 
seen  from  the  following:  The  Chi- 
cago Carnation  Company,  Joliet,  HI., 
made  a  grand  exhibit  of  unusual 
merit,  showing  nine  varieties:  The  Car- 
dinal, Mrs.  Lawson,  White  Lawson, 
Dorothy  Whitney,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten, 
Prosperity,  Enchantress,  Lady  Bounti- 
ful and  Harlowarden.  The  J.  D.  Thomp- 
son Carnation  Company,  Joliet,  111., 
made  a  much  admired  display  consist- 
ing of  Bobert  Craig,  The  Belle,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Patten,  Nelson  Fisher,  and  Enchant- 
ress. The  P.  B.  Pierson  Company, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  made  a 
display  of  some  good  blooms,  which 
were  especially  admired  owing  to  the 
long  journey  they  had,  the  varieties 
being  Victory,  Daheim,  White  Lawson, 
and  Variegated  Lawson.  Patten  & 
Company,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  exhibited 
some  exceptionally  good  blooms  of 
Mikado  and  Pink  Patten.  B.  Witter- 
staetter,  Cincinnati,  C,  displayed  a  very 
good  pink  one.  The  Aristocrat^  which 
easily  proved  a  favorite,  it  being  just 
the  shade  desired.  He  also  displayed 
Afterglow.  H.  Weber  &  Sons,  Oak- 
land, Md.,  displayed  My  Maryland.  W. 
J.  Palmer  ft  Son,  Lancaster,  N.  Y., 
showed  Bed  Lawson.  John  N.  May, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  exl)ibited  The  Bride. 
Baur  &  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  dis- 
played Flambeau  and  the  ever  beautiful 
Indianapolis.  John  Breitmeyer's  Sons, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  displayed  rose  La 
Detroit,  and  some  large  spikes  of  Antir- 
rhinum (Snapdragon),  which  were 
greatly  admired.  The  Lidianapolis 
Flower  &  Plant  Company,  and  John 
Hartje,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  displayed 
Candace,  a  pretty  pink.  Peter  Bein- 
berg,  Chicago,  DL,  displayed  some  very 
good  Uncle  John  and  Snimia  rotes.  A. 
Basmussen,  New  Albanv,  Iiid«y  made  a 
good  display  of  Mrs.  Lawson,  Hoosier 
Maid,  and  Enchantress.  Davis  Bros. 
Company,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  showed 
Crisis  and  Mary  Albert,  which  were 
small  but  good.  John  E.  Haines,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  exhibited  a  red  of  excep- 
tional merit,  the  variety  being  Mrs. 
John  E.  Haines,  also  a  yellow,  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem.  Chas.  W.  Bayner, 
Anchorage,  Ky.,  showed  Bride,  Brides- 
maid, Ivory  and  Golden  Gate,  all  very 
choice  roses.  Nanz  &  Neuner  showed 
some  very  good  Ivory  roses,  as  well  as 
many  good  carnations  and  other  good 
stock.  Charles  W.  Beimers  made  a  very 
good  display  of  Daheim,  Prosperity, 
Queen,  Flamingo,  Enchantress,  White 
Lawson,  and  some  good  mignonette. 
Jacob  Schulz  exhibited  a  good  lot  of 
seedlings,  there  being  some  very  prom- 
ising ones  among  them.  Leo.  Zoeller 
showed  very  good  Mrs.  Joost,  Mrs.  Nel- 
son and  Enchantress. 

F.  L.  & 


NOTES  OF  NEWPORT,  R.  L 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Newport 
Horticultural  Society  was  called  for 
Wednesday  evening  last,  and  the  larg- 
est attendance  of  the  winter  resulted. 
The  important  matter  before  the  soci- 
ety was  the  question  of  where  and 
when  the  exhibitions  for  the  coming 
season  should  be  held.  Some  favor  the 
plans  of  past  seasons;  others  w^nt  a 
large  summer  show  in  the  Newport 
Casino,  which  shall  be  made  a  social 
function  in  the  summer's  entertain- 
ments. The  discussion  of  this  matter 
was  unfinished  when  the  hour  of 
adjournment  arrived;  so  it  was  agreed 
to  meet  again  Wednesday  evening, 
April  5,  and  finally  formulate  some 
fixed  policy.  Eight  names  of  promi- 
nent gardeners  were  proposed  for  active 
membership. 


Floral  Arrangements  at  Dusscldorf— Pig.  1. 


The  park  commissioners  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  last  week,  and  after  exam- 
ining the  bids  for  the  care  of  the  parks, 
under  the  new  specifications,  it  was 
voted  to  award  the  contract  to  Eugene 
F.  Hughes,  the  old  contractor,  at  $3,200. 
The  contract  calls  for  the  care  of  all 
parks,  squares,  burial  grounds,  and  the 
bath  house  and  beach  at  King  park, 
also  the  planting  of  all  bulbs  and 
plants. 

A  falling  derrick  came  within  an  ace 
of  seriously  injuring  James  Matson, 
head  gardener  to  William  Grosvenor. 
Mr.  Matson,  while  badly  shaken  up  and 
painfully  bruised,  is  again  about.    X. 


NASSAU  COUNTY  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  Nassau  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  regular  meeting  March 
1.  One  new  member  was  elected.  H.  F. 
Meyer,  superintendent  for  G.  B.  Shel- 
don read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  growing  of  mushrooms.  The  first 
carnation  exhibition  of  the  society  was 
held.  Some  fine  flowers  were  shown. 
Special  mention  was  given  to  W.  Wil- 


lisen,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Noyes,  for  sport 
frodi  Enchantress.  Also  to  F.  Bomon, 
for  sport  from  Lawson.  Many  others 
were  represented,  including  F.  Mense 
with  his  white  seedling^  Dosoris. 

S.  T. 


ILLINOIS  RORISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  prospect  of  securing  a  state 
appropriation  for  experiment  work  for 
floriculture  under  the  direction  of  an 
advisory  committee  of  the  Illinois  State 
Florists'  Association  has  awakened 
great  enthusiasm  in  that  organization. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Florists' 
Club  on  March  9  thirty  new  names 
were  added  to  the  already  long  list 
of  members  of  the  state  society.  Appli- 
cation to  incorporate  has  been  filed«  In 
the  endeavor  to  secure  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  state  legislature,  the 
committee  in  charge  has  been  surprised 
at  the  lack  of  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  greenhouse  industry  in  Illi- 
nois. For  educational  purposes  it  has 
issued  the  following  open  letter: 

Dy  an  act  approved  March  2,  1887,  the  na- 
tional government  appropriated  115,000  per 
annum  to  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tabUshlng  and  maintaining  an  agricultural 
experiment  station,  "to  aid  In  acquiring  and 
diffusing  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  and  rractlcal  Information  on 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture  and  to 
promote  scientific  Investigation  and  experi- 
ment respecting  the  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  agricultural  science." 

The  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
lUlBols  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees  of  the  state  university  as  a 
part  of  the  university.  From  1887  to  1901 
the  station  was  maintained  upon  the  United 
States  fund  of  115,000.  Its  sphere  and  its 
activities  were  necessarily  limited  because 
the  above  sum  had  to  be  used  for  salartes, 
printing  four  bulletins  a  year,  as  required 
by  law,  labor,  supplies,  etc.  when  divided 
among  four  or  five  departments  represent- 
ing great  agricultural  Intereats,  such  as 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture, 
dairying,  together  with  the  necessary  Inves- 
tigation in  botany,  entomology  and  chem- 
istry relating  to  these  industries,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  stations  have 
done  the  great  work  they  have.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  none  of  the 
money  can  be  used  for  buildings,  as  It  was 
supposed  the  states  would  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  them. 

Four  years  ago  the  various  agricultural 
organizations  of  the  state,  realislbg  that  the 
appropriations  received  from  the  national 
government  were  inadequate,  sought  and 
obtained  appropriations.  The  past  two  years 
appropriations  were  made  as  follows: 
Twenty-flve  thousand  dollars  for  live  stock 
investigations;  $26,000  for  the  soil  survey  of 
the  state;  115,000  for  dairy  Investigations; 
110,000  for  com  investigations  and  $10,- 
OOO  for  orchard  InvestlgatlonB.  Bach  of 
these  appropriations  was  expended  under 
the  direction  of  an  advisory  committee  of 
five  from  each  of  following  associations: 
The  Illinois  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Illinois  Fiarmers'  Institute,  Illinola 
Com  Growers'  and  Illinois  Com  Breeders' 
Association,  Illinois  Dairymen's  Association 
and    the    Illinois    State   Horticultural    8ocI- 

The  sums  mentioned  are  specifically  appro- 
priated for  certain  investigations  and  hare 
been  so  used.  The  only  reason  the  floriata 
have  not  had  similar  appropriations  Is  be- 
cause they  have  not  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  experimental  work. 

According  to  the  census  flgurea  for  1900 
there  was  invested  in  floriculture  in  Illlnois 
the  sum  of  $4,648,066.  Of  this  amount  92.- 
096,662  was  represented  by  bnlldlngs  and 
$2,489,168  In  land.  The  wholesale  value  of 
the  flowers  and  plants  sold  In  1899  was  $1,- 
867,866.  There  was  8.414.641  square  feet  of 
glass.  In  addition  to  the  above  figure*, 
which  relate  to  the  commercial  florists,  or 
those  who  derive  the  principal  part  of  their 
Income  from  the  sale  of  flowers  and  plants, 
we  flnd  1,199  gardeners  using  a  total  area 
of  8,744,020  square  feet  In  growing  plants. 

Greenhouse  building  flrma  estimate  the 
amount  of  greenhouse  building  material,  in- 
cluding structural  work,  glass  and  pipe  and 
heating  apparatus,  at  $2,000,000  per  annum 
of  sales  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone.  In- 
formation obtained  bv  builders,  through  the 
trade  press,  from  wholesale  piantsmen  and 
estimates   from    leading   membert     of     the 
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tnde,  make  It  oortaln  tbat  the  valae  of  In- 
yMtment  and  the  amount  of  annual  output 
are  now  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  aboTe 
quoted  flguree  for  1900.  Conaervative  estl- 
matea  place  the  coal  consumption  of  the 
freenhouaee  of  Illinois  at  160,000  tone  per 
annum. 

In  Cook  county  we  find  the  glass  area  of 
tbe  florists  to  be  6,866,611  square  feet;  in 
Du  Page  county,  68S.680  square  feet;  Kane, 
196.668;  Sangamon.  1M.240;  McLean,  150,286; 
Will.  110.466;  Morgan,  96.000;  St.  Clair,  96,- 
890;  Peoria,  86,509;  Lake,  78,487.  etc.  With 
few  exceptiona  there  la  In  every  county  of 
the  state  aome  glass  dOTOted  to  floriculture, 
and  if  we  include  the  glass  used  in  mar- 
ket gardening  the  industry  is  practically  uni- 
versal, so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned.  In- 
deed, no  other  state  has  so  universal  an 
interest  in  floriculture  as  Illinois.  The  in- 
dustry is  common  to  the  whole  state,  and 
If  we  remembef  that  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
propriation asked  for  should  be  used  for 
expcrlm^tation  on  the  home  grounds  of  the 
state,  the  fact  is  establisned  that  floricul- 
ture la  an  interest  that  affects  every  per- 
son who  possesses  even  a  few  feet  of  land. 
Prom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  results  of  investigations  will  be  far 
reaching. 

New  York,  the  only  state  which  equals  or 
surpasses  Illinois  In  commercial  floriculture, 
has  provided  greenhouses  at  its  two  ex- 
periment stations  at  Qeneva  and  Cornell. 
Many  experimenu  have  been  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  this  industry,  particularly 
with  vegetables  under  glass.  In  Illinois, 
with  her  great  floricultural  interests,  not  a 
dollar  has  been  specifically  appropriated  for 
experimental  work  along  this  particular  line, 
while  other  agricultural  intereeu  have  been 
eared  for  and  florists  have  paid  their  part 
of  the  state  taxes  without  any  direct  bene- 
fit in  return. 

In  Rhode  Island  an  asking  has  been  made 
of  the  legislatuie  for  the  sum  of  |15.000 
for  greenhouses.  Thvy  vmi  get  it  because 
the  florists  and  gardeners  are  supporting  It. 
In  Illinois  there  are  single  establishmenU 
with  a  greater  glass  area  than  there  was  in 
the  whole  state  of  Rhode  Island  in  the 
census  year. 

The  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  today 
perhapa  the  most  compact  and  serviceable 
little  range  of  glass  of  any  state  agricul- 
tural college  and  experiment  station,  costing 
17,000  and  built  under  a  state  appropriation. 
Compared  with  the  floricultural  industry  in 
Illinois,  New  Hampshire  has  not  as  much 
glass  as  Du  Page  county,  to  say  nothing 
of  Cook  county,  which  surpasses  every  state 
in  glass  araa  except  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  MassachusetU.  Is  $10,000 
too  great  a  sum  for  Illinois  to  put  into  glass 
structurea? 

The  lines  of  work  under  glass  which  most 
likely  will  be  taken  up  are  methoda  of 
combating  inaect  and  fungous  diseases  and 
InvestigaUona  in  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilixera.  Wliatever  is  undertaken  will  be  de- 
termined by  an  advisory  committee  appoint- 
ed or  elected  by  the  Illinois  State  Florists' 
Association,  and  this  committee  will  certain- 
ly see  to  it  that  only  such  problems  are 
investigated  as  are  of  the  most  vital  interest 
ts  the  whole  sute.  The  law  contemplates 
a  fund  of  110,000  a  year  to  pay  all  operat- 
ing expenses,  labor,  coal,  supplies,  printing, 
etc,  aa  well  aa  co-operative  experiments 
earned  on  away  from  the  experiment  sta- 
tion. It  an  insect  or  fungous  pest  appears 
on  ornamental  plants  anywhere  in  the  state 
which  cannot  be  readily  determined  an  in- 
vestigator ahould  be  put  to  work  at  it  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  brought  under  control 
for  the  common  good  of  all  the  trade.  Un- 
der the  law  for  orchard  investigations  al- 
most all  the  work  haa  been  carried  on 
away  from  the  university.  No  one  knows 
at  the  present  time  what  this  co-operative 
work  will  be,  but  there  will  necessarily  be 
some  such  work  done  and  the  appropri»- 
tloB  must  cover  all  possible  contingencies, 
especially  since  there  can  be  no  proflt  in 
maintaining  a  range  of  glass  for  experi- 
mental work,  as  the  work  will  be  largely 
with  dlsoassn  plants. 

The  movement  for  approprlatloo  is  fav- 
ored by  the  Illinois  State  Florists'  Associa- 
tion, the  Chicago  Florist  Club,  and  many 
other  prominent  florists  of  the  state,  but 
every  florist  in  the  state  should  co-operate, 
and  this  can  best  be  done  by  urging  your 
representatives  and  ssnators  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  Interview  them  when  they  are  at 
home.  If  possible,  otherwise  write  them  a 
strong  letter. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  President  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists,  Chicago. 
James  Hartshome,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Carnation  Society,  Joliet,  111. 
P.    J.     Hauswirth,      State      Vice-President 
(north)  Society  of  American  Florists,  Chi- 
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Society    of    American    Florists,    Danville, 

IIL 
The   Chicago   Florists'   Club,    by   resolution; 

attest,    Robert  Johnstone,   Secretary. 
The  Illinois   Sute   Florists'  Association,   W. 

N.    Rudd,  chairman  pro.   tem 
George   Kuhl,    Pekin,    111.;   J.    F.    Ammann, 

Edwardsville,  111.;  A.   C.  Canfleld,   Sprlng- 

fleld.   111.,   and   many   others. 


Miscellaneous. 


FOREIGN  FLORAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

We  present  herewith  two  additional 
illustrations  of  exhibits  at  the  Interna- 
tional Horticultural  and  Ploral  Exhibi- 
tion of  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  September 
17-20,  1904. 

Figure  1  represents  a  floral  exhibit 
exclusively  of  various  shades  of  blue 
arranged  by  Seyderhelm  Brothers,  of 
Hamburg,  decorators  to  the  emperor, 
for  which  the  following  plants  were 
brought  into  use:  Vanda  ccerulea,  echi- 
nops,  eryngium,  scabiosa  Caucasica, 
Polypodium  glaucum  and  blue  selagi- 
nella. 

Figure  2  shows  an  exhibit  by  Rudd 
Bohm,  of  Dresden.  This  might  have 
been  called  the  most  artistic  combina- 
tion of  floral  arrangement,  and  therefore 
filled  the  condition  of  its  being  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  art  in  floriculture.  The 
pictures  used  in  this  arrangement  rep- 
resented Prinkenau  castle,  the  native 
place  of  the  German  empress. 


A  NAUGHTY  SCHEME. 

OoM  warm  and  tunny  April  day, 
The  South  Wind  went  a-mooing, 

And  'Just  lor  fuo,"  1  heard  him  say— 
**i'll  kifli  tboie  lazv  leafbudt, 
Andaee  what  they^U  he  doing." 

Tbey  (alt  hit  touch  with  mute  turprite. 

Within  their  blankeU  folded- 
Then  rubbed  awhile  their  tleepy  eyet, 

In  bedt  by  nature  molded. 

'"Tit  warm,"  they  taid,  "we've  overtlept," 

And  out  of  bed  they  tumbled, 
Turned  baek  the  tiny  ooverlett, 

And  all  the  bedolothet  bundled. 

Eaoh  donned  a  eown  of  dainty  green, 

And  tat  upright  in  wonder— 
Nor  even  guetted  the  naughty  tcheme, 

Or  dreamed  they'd  make  a  blunder. 

That  night  the  North  Wind  blew  a  blatt 

That  made  eaoh  leaflet  thiver. 
"Jaoii  Frott,"  delichted,  hurried  pttt. 

And  emptied  all  hit  quiver. 

Oh !    foolith  leafleU,  thut  to  heed 

The  'South  Wind"— bold  deceiver- 
One  warm  breexe  never  made  a  Spring, 
Nor  did  one  tweet  lote  Summer  bring. 

—  fVoreeiUr  Gasitte. 


John   WUlla,   State     Vlot-Preiadcnt   (iMuth) 


Bbooki.i.xf:,  Mass. — Upon  the  invita- 
tion of  George  F.  Fabyan  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society^  the 
members  of  the  garden  committee  of 
the  society  visited  his  estate  and  green- 
houses here  March  7.  James  Stuart  is 
Mr.  Fabyan 's  gardener. 


NOTES  ON  CARNATION  GROWING. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before 
the  Florists'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
February  9,  1905,  by  Edward  A.  Stroud: 

I  have  Deen  aslced  to  speak  on  the 
carnation  and  haraiy  know  why,  being 
probably  the  youngest  grower  around 
Philadelphia.  However,  if  my  experi- 
ence will  be  of  interest  to  any  of  you  I 
am  pleased  to  give  it,  telling  you  of 
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our  methods,  which  do  not  differ,  as  far 
as  I  know  from  the  general  enltivation 
of  the  divine  flower.  Doubtless,  after 
the  rose,  the  carnation  is  the  most  use- 
ful of  flowers,  its  keeping  qualities  and 
the  low  price  for  which  it  can  be  bought 
bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  great- 
est number  of  people.  There  has  been 
some  advancement  made  in  the  culture 
of  the  carnation,  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  LawBon,  by  Peter  Fisher, 
which,  to  my  mind,  marks  the  dividing 
line  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

The  carnation  industry  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads:  Pint  the 
growing  of  tl|e  flower  for  the  public; 
second,  the  production  for  cuttings  for 
the  trade;  and  third,  the  raising  of 
seedlings.  With  us  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  handle  the  three  together  and 
we  think  each  grower  should  decide  for 
himself  which  branch  he  and  his  place 
are  best  suited  to  and  which  will  bring 
him  the  best  results.  We  have  taken 
up  the  cut  flower  production  and  our 
experience  has  been  a  practical  one.  As 
far  as  we  can  see  there  is  no  great 
secret  connected  with  producing  the 
flowers.  We  have  tried  to  follow 
nature's  iMrs^  using  common-sense, 
close  attention  to  details,  cleanliness 
and  houses  well  ventiliated. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points, 
undoubtedly,  is  to  have  good  stock  to 
start  with,  for  if  the  young  stock  is 
unhealthy  there  is  little  hope  of  ever 
obtaining  flrst-elass  blooms.  We  select 
our  sto^  carefully,  from  flowering 
stems  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course 
on  some  of  the  new  varieties  we  buy  we 
are  compelled  to  cut  closer  in  order  to 
get  sufBicient  stock.  We  put  in  the  sand 
flrst  those  that  take  the  longest  time 
to  make  plants  such  as  Prosperity, 
Lawson,  and  Flamingo,  following  with 
those  that  grow  more  quickly.  When 
rooted  we  pot  them  in  2-inch  pots,  then 
into  3-inch  and  if  necessary  in  4-inch. 
We  take  great  care  in  watering,  not 
allowing  the  young  plants  to  suffer  at 
any  time  for  want  of  it;  this  insures 
us  a  clean  growth.  From  the  propagat- 
ing house  we  move  them  into  the  field 
or  into  the  bench,  the  latter  method 
being  adopted  by  most  of  our  modem 
growers. 

Our  slight  experience  with  indoor 
culture  has  not  been  a  decided  success 
over  field  culture,  and  we  think  that  in 
our  climate,  situated  as  we  are  a  com- 
promise between  the  two  is  much  the 
best.  We  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
early  propagating,  planting  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  and 
lifting  the  middle  of  July.  These  meas- 
ures have  given  us  the  best  results, 
although  we  feel  that,  to  make  a  fair 
test,  planting  in  the  house  should  be 
made  the  same  time  as  in  the  field  and 
not  early  in  June  as  we  heretofore  have 
done.  The  objection  to  indoor  onlture 
might  be  the  throwing  out  of  our  plants 
before  Decoration  day  and  the  poor 
prices  obtainable  during  the  chrysanthe- 
mum season.  We  throw  out  our  old 
plants  in  July,  take  out  the  soil,  white- 
wash the  benches  and  then  give  a  thor- 
ough fumigation  after  which  the  soil 
is  replaced  as  quickly  as  possible,  extra 
labor  being  hired  for  this  purpose.  Last 
year  our  houses  (of  which  there  are 
three,  each  30x308  feet)  were  emptied 
July  17  and  planted  with  new  stock 
August  3.  This  we  consider  very 
important  as  it  would  be  very  poor 
economy  to  let  the  work  drag  alonff. 

We  make  a  compost  heap  every  fall. 


consisting  of  one  part  cow  manure  to 
three  parts  of  sou,  adding  some  air- 
slaked  lime  to  sweeten  things  up  a  bit. 
We  turn  the  pile  once  in  the  spring  and 
agaai  before  it  is  wheeled  into  the 
houses.  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to 
soil  which  we  consider  very  important, 
that  we  term  its  mechanical  condition, 
which  means  a  soil  which  will  drain 
water  freely,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tribute food  to  the  roots;  this  is  par- 
ticularly important  after  planting  from 
the  field. 

The  bewildering  subject  of  stem-rot 
and  its  causes  is,  to  my  mind,  due  to 
impaired  root  action  and  a  drowning 
process  of  watering.  This  oan  occur  in 
the  propagating  bench,  the  pot,  the  flat 
or  the  fleld,  and  a  check  of  some  sort 
is  generally  responsible  for  it. 

we     plattt     carefully.     Arming     the 

Sound  around  each  plant  and  resort  to 
equent  syringing,  watering  plants  as 
little  as  possible  while  they  are  getting 
established.  During  planting  we  shade 
the  houses  lightly  with  cloth,  removing 
it  as  soon  as  plants  have  taken  with 
the  soil.  Then  the  daily  routine  of 
staking,  disbudding  and  watering  begins 
and  we  are  under  way. 

The  question  of  what  varieties  to 
grow  is  always  an  interesting  one,  the 
tendency  nowadays  being  after  some- 
thing new,  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  new  varieties  on  see- 
ing the  exhibitions  at  our  flower  shows. 
It  is  well  to  be  progressive,  but  we 
would  advise  the  man  with  limited 
glass  not  to  attempt  too  many.  Three 
or  four,  in  the  various  colors,  which 
require  the  same  treatmoit  is  best. 

It  takes  some  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  carnation  and  the 
special  care  it  likes,  and  we  do  not  pass 
judgment  without  giving  each  variety 
a  fair  trial,  which  cannot  always  be 
accomplished  in  a  year.  The  competi- 
tion in  carnations  is  becoming  stronger 
every  day.  The  people  no  longer  ask 
for  a  white,  pink  or  red,  but  mention 
the  name  of  the  bloom  desired,  and  for 
this  reason  we  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  tag  each  with  its  name  when  it  goes 
to  market.  In  this  way  the  public 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  different 
varieties  and  we  flnd  out  what  is  most 
popular.  By  keeping  careful  records 
we  flnd  that  those  that  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  flowers  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  profitable. 

Our  exi>erience  proves  that  it  pays 
to  w(«k  together  with  the  commiauon 
man,  keeping  him  posted  as  to  what 
we  will  have  and  when  we  will  ship. 
This  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  make 
sales  which  he  might  otherwise  lose. 
We  advise  frequent  visits  to  the  whole- 
saler, not  necessarily  to  see  the  pro- 
prietor, but  to  examine  goods  there,  see 
how  they  are  keeping,  and  compare 
with  the  product  of:  other  growers. 

Valuable  lessons  may  be  learned  in 
this  way.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call 
your  attention  to  careful  bunching  and 
packing.  In  conclusion  would  quote 
Mr.  Fred  Lemon  when  he  said  at  the 
carnation  convention,  ''If  you  wish  to 
succeed  nothing  is  too  much  trouble." 


larger  MgmenU  towards  its  edges,  sod  thsst 
are  apparently  safflclenUy  numeroiiB  to  ren^ 
der  the  Tsrie^  distinct  and  sttractlre  to  those 
who  fancy  Tariegated  ferns.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  hare  not  given  ferns  any 
special  attention,  we  msy  say  that  P.  pal- 
mata  belongs  to  a  sectioo  of  the  genus  named 
doryopteris  and  sometimes  used  as  a  generic 
name.  The  plants  themselTes  are  rather 
distinct  In  appearance,  Inssmueh  as  the 
fronds  are  short,  more  or  lees  triangular  and 
dlTlded  on  the  palmate  plan.  Ae  prin- 
cipal dlTlslons  all  originate  from  one  point 
at  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  radiate  in 
different  directions.  These  again  are  divided 
nltimat 


EUieOPBAlf  HORnCULTURE. 

(rnOM     BRITISH    HORTICULTURAL     PAPBRS.) 

Ptkris  Palmata  ABOKNTSO-STBIATA. — ^A 
colored  illustratloD  of  this  new  rariety  of 
fern  appears  In  the  January  number  of  the 
Revue  de  I'ilorticulture  Beige.  It  is  charae- 
terlsed  by  having  sllvery-whiU  stiines,  run- 
ning from  near  the  midrib  of  eaen  of  the 


once  or  twice,  glTlna  the  ultimate 

more  or  less  a  wedge-shaped  form,  ms 
species  is  also  notable  from  the  fact  that  It 
glTce  rise  to  young  ferns  somewhere  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fronds,  and  these  may 
be  taken  off  and  rooted  as  separate  plants. 
The  species  may  also  be  propagated  to  any 
extent  by  means  of  spores,  which  are  freely 
produced.  Hitherto,  the  species  has  not 
giren  rise  to  any  appreciably  distinct  Tarlety, 
and  according  to  Charles  Pynaert,  the  varie- 
gated form  is  as  robust  as  the  type,  and  the 
fronds  haye  a  rery  decoratiye  aspect.  The 
variety  appeared  in  the  cultures  of  M .  Arthur 
Tan  den  Heede.  a  fern  specialist  at  Q^moX^ 
who  exhibited  the  plant  at  a  meeting  of  the 
syndical  chamber  of  Belgian  horticulturists 
on  May  1  last  year,  when  he  was  accorded 
a  certificate  of  merit  for  his  novelty. 

Salvias.— At  no  time  of  the  year  do  we 
flnd  it  more  diflicult  to  have  a  dinlay  of 
flowers  than  throuch  the  winter  moBths^  but 
the  following  includes  a  few  varietiee  of  sal- 
visa  which  would  be  much  appreciated  for 
the  effect  they  give^  and  can  be  had  la 
flower  from  October  onwards.  Salvia 
Pitcher!  (syn.  S.  asurea  grandiflora)  la  one 
of  the  earliest.  The  color  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  produced  from  branching  sterns^ 
is  of  asure  blue.  An  iaereaee  u  plants 
can  be  got  by  dividing  up  old  stools  or  from 
cuttings.  S.  eplendens  Bruanti  is  much  more 
dwarf,  and  flowers  much  brighter  and  pn^ 
duced  in  greater  abundance  than  the  old 
variety  S.  splendens.  S.  rutilaas  (pineapple- 
scented)  has  folisge  which  U  delightfully 
fragrant;  the  habit  is  neat  and  graceful; 
flowers  are  of  a  lovely  magenta  color,  borne 
on  pretty,  neat  spikee.  S.  leucantha  la  very 
free  flowering,  and  has  a  woolly  appearance ; 
the  base  of  the  tubes  is  of  rMy-mauve; 
upper  parts  are  pure  white.  S.  Heeri  pro- 
duces long  spikes  of  flowera,  bright  red, 
shaded  orange  color,  very  free»  foliage  much 
broader;  a  useful  variety.  S.  «Mner«flora, 
a  good  late  species,  somewhat  resemblee  the 
gesnera,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  Good 
specimens  of  all  can  be  easily  grown  from 
cuttings  in  one  season.  Cuttings  should  be 
rooted  in  April.  Potting,  stopping  and  i 
ing  should  be  strictly  aUended  to.  The 
place  through  the  sununer  months  Is  for 
them  to  stand  on  a  bed  of  ashes  In  a  sunny 
position,  allowing  plenty  of  room  between 
each  plant  for  their  development  At  the 
approach  of  frost  remove  them  to  where  they 
are  safely  protected,  and  eventually  give 
them  their  permanent  quarters  in  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  as  Vb»f  come  into 
flower,  where  they  will  repay  for  the  labor 
bestowed   upon  them. 

Thb  BLua-iXiOWBBBD  Shakbogk. — This 
little  rock  plant  (Parochetus  oommunla). 
also  known  as  the  Shamrock  Pea,  comes  to 
ue  from  Nepaul,  and  it  Is  so  charming 
throughout  the  summer  that  one  can  reeom- 
mend  it  for  any  warm  position  on  rockworic 
where  it  could  ramble  at  will.  One  hesl- 
Utes  to  call  it  rare,  yet  it  Is  so  in  reality, 
a  circumstance  due  mainly  to  its  being  neg- 
lected or  overlo<rtMd  when  planting  time 
comes  round.  It  is  a  little  tender — ^bard 
winters  buffet  it  severely — and  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  take  up  a  "turT*  of  it  for 
cold  frame  treatment  throughout  the  winter. 
The  leaves  are  three-lobed  as  in  the  sham- 
rock, and  are  borne  on  running  stems  that 
soon  cover  a  square  foot  of  soU.  The  flowers 
are  exceedingly  pretty,  shaped  like  the  sweet 
pea  and  colored  a  beautiful  sky  blue.  It  is 
a  plant  one  should  grow  like  nierembergia, 
a  small  patch  being  allotted  to  it,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  large  pebbles  or  broken 
rock.  The  growths  pushing  up  here  and 
there  in  a  thin  carpet,  each  bearing  their 
quota  of  flowers,  add  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  rockery  when  many  of  its  occupants 
have  passed  their  best.  It  is  as  easy  to 
grow  as  the  commonest  weed,  yet  the  pret- 
tiest plant  of  its  order  for  the  rock  garden 
I  know.  It  could  be  used  effectively  as  a 
marginal  patch  in  herbaceous  borders  aa  one 
would  use  aubrietla.  Every  bit  of  stem  will 
root  and  grow  freely  if  severed  in  the  spring, 
whilst  seeds  are  sometimes  to  be  purcnased 
and  are  easy  to  have  in  flower  the  flrst  sea- 
son. In  the  south  patches  square  ya^>ds  in 
extent  are  often  met  with. 

Nbw  DiasAaa  of  ihb  Pb4nut.— -Aoeord- 
Ing  to  a  oommunlcatloa  of  A.  Karoaek  te 
Qartenflora*  a  new  disease  of  the  peanvt 
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plant  has  thown  itaelf  In  German  Bast 
Africa.  The  peanat  belongs  to  the  most 
tanportant  cnltlvated  plants  there,  and  has 
been  so  far  especially  recommended  on 
aecoont  of  Its  relative  freedom  from  disease. 
It  mainly  suiters  from  a  f uncus  which  causes 
reddish-brown  spots  upon  the  plants,  which 
afterwards  change  to  black.  The  disease 
ooenrs  wherever  peanuts  grow,  but  does  not 
kill  the  plant  elsewhere.  The  new  disease 
obserred  by  Mr.  Karosek  in  the  ricinity  of 
Tanga,  and  which  is  also  said  to  exist  at 
Lindi,  results  in  a  rapid  dying  out  of  the 
plant  It  shows  itself  in  a  retarded  growth 
of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit;  and  the 
leayes,  in  addition,  show  irregular  white 
spots,  which  ultimately  change  to  brown 
and  bla^  The  cause  is  yet  unknown.  The 
fungus  which  may  be  responsible  has  not  yet 
been  fbimd,  neither  on  the  roots  nor  on  the 
diseased  learee  or  flowers.  It  is  possible 
that  the  disease,  like  the  moeaio  diseaie  of 
the  tobacco  plant,  which  it  resembles;  is  due 
to  bacteria.  The  peanut  plant  has  still 
another  enemy  In  a  root  louse,  concerning 
which  no  cloee  research  has  yet  been  made. 

MoNUicmT  TO  Alphonsi  Kabb. — ^Horti- 
cnlturistfl  of  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Saint- 
Raphael  are  Joining  in  the  movement  to  erect 
a  monument  to  Alphonse  Karr.  The  memo- 
rial KtU  be  erected  at  St.  Raphael,  where 
the  avthor  died.  Karr,  after  a  busy  -literary 
life  In  Paris,  retired  to  the  south  of  France, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  St.  Raphael,  where 
he  cultivated  flowers  on  a  large  scale,  and 
became  a  gardener,  or  nurserrman,  and 
flower  merchant.  While  attending  to  his 
beloved  flowers  on  a  wet  day  he  caught 
cold  and  then  died,  over  eighty  years  old, 
in  his  embowered  villa  at  St.  Raphael.  The 
committee  for  the  erection  of  the  monument 
has  been  formed,  but  it  has  no  president. 
M.  Nardy  was  chosen  as  president,  because 
he  Is  the  oldest  member,  the  doyen  of  the 
gardener's  craft  on  the  Riviera.  In  his 
modesty,  the  old  horticulturist  refused  to  be 
the  president  of  the  committee,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  a  literary  man.  The 
president  will  now  probably  be  M.  Jean 
Aicard.  who  was  one  of  Alphonse  Kerr's 
intimate  friends. 

Bablt  Vbqbtablsb  IK  Pabis. — Some  time 
ago  wo  announced  that  a  number  of  gar- 
deners from  Evesham  were  making  a  com- 
bined trip  to  Paris  in  order  to  learn  how 
their  confreres  were  able  to  raise  early  vege- 
tables and  send  them  to  London  at  a  profit 


Some  notes  brou^t  bs^  by  the  gardeners 
state  that  the  bottom  of  the  bed  on  which 
the  plants  are  raised  consists  of  hard  clay, 
the  top  soil  having  been  removed.  Some 
stable  manure  is  put  into  this  opening,  and 
covered  with  three  inches  of  soil.  Thesp 
beds  are,  of  course,  covered  with  bellglasses 
or  frames  according  to  their  sise.  The  beds 
of  fermenting  manure  are  made  up  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  suc- 
cession. The  Evesham  gardeners  seem  to 
think  that  Frenchmen  have  no  natural  or 
other  advantages  over  gardeners  in  this 
country.  They  do  not  think,  however,  that 
the  outdoor  crops  of  vegetables  In  France 
are  equal  to  thoee  in  this  country. 

Raduhbs  Chanobd  to  Potatobs.— The  discov- 
ery of  A  means  of  metamorphosing  radlihei  into 
S»tatoe8  hsi  been  made  in  so  Bolemn  a  plaoe  at 
e  Aoademy  of  Soiencea,  Paris.  M.  MoUiard 
takes  a  very  young  radish,  ^-Pasteurizes'*  it  in  a 
certain  way  and  it  grows  up  into  a  fine  potato. 
More  scientifioally,  the  young  radish  is  cultivated 
in  a  glass  retort,  after  a  process  invented  by 
Pasteur,  in  a  oonoentrated  solution  of  glucose 
Starch  then  develops  plentifully  in  the  oells  of 
the  radish,  which  swells  out,  loses  its  pepperiness 
and  acquires  practicallv  the  consistency,  flavor 
andespeciallythe  nutriiive  properties  of  the  potato. 


CATALOGUBS  RECEIVED. 

The  Mitchell  Greenhoases  and  Nor- 
series,  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  cut  flowers  and 
nursery  stock;  Elbridge  £.  Wheeler, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  seeds;  F.  Domer  k 
Sons  Company,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  eama- 
tions:  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  Bris- 
tol, Pa.,  seeds;  California  Boss  Com- 
pany, Los  Ansel es,  Cal.,  roses;  D.  M. 
Andrews,  Boulder,  Colo.,    rare    seeds. 

Flower  Seeds  Free 

To  introdooe  my  seeds  I  will  mall  to  any  one 
who  will  send  name  aed  address  of  three  fnends 
who  grow  fiowers,  and  lOo  to  oover  postage  etc. 
One  Dollar  GoUectlon  of  Eitra  Choioe  Flower 


over  200  dUTerent  varieties  FSEE  with 
Catalogue. 

d.t.Srtllt,  Dipt  0.  "XXseiVT- 


AN  ARBOR  VITAE  HEDGE 

150  FEET  LONG  FOK  ONLY  $2.CX> 


too— 4  to  8  Ineh  Ttms  (O  AA  Delivered 
Or  160^-«  to  IS  la.  Trees  fZi  Ulrany  where 

An  illustrated  paniphlet  of  Planting  Instmct- 
ions  free  with  every  order,  by  following  which 
each  tree  will  live  and  thrive.  Over  1,000.000  sold 
last  spring  and  all  were  pleased.  Bold  in  18.00 
lots  only,  transportation  fully  prepaid.  Ready 
to  ship  now.  Order  as  many  lots  as  yon  want, 
and  orSer  now.  iVEMIIiEM  NilltlllY  %%. 
Catalogue  sent  Free. Sttirgeoii  Bay*  Wis. 


Horsford's  New  Catalogoe 

of  Harij  Pliits  vA  Finer  Sieit 


\ 


is  a  dainty  little  book,  a  messenger  of  spring 
from  the  New  England  woods.  It  offers  about 
a  thousand  kinds  of  hardy  ornamentals  suited 
to  any  cold  olimue  where  white  folks  live. 
It  inoindes  old  fashioned  Sowers,  hardv  ferns, 
herbaoeous  plants,  shrabs,  trses.  vines,  a 
loog  list  of  lilies  for  out-door  onltnis,  wild 
flowers  and  everything  for  the  perennial 
border  or  shady  oomer.  Tou  should  see  it 
before  ordering  beoanie  it  offers  what  yon 
want  and  prices  are  low  for  the  quality  of 
stook.  MaOed  for  a  So  stamp. 
PRBD*K  H.  HOftSPORD,      ClMrlotte.  Va. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  f  he  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $L50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

» 

We  can  aopply  any  of  the  following  books*  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


OzNSBNO  (Eaiai).— At  the  present  time 
when  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  pernse  this  Yolnme, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illnstrated.    50  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  yolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.26. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Allied 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yege tables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giyen  here  yerj  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg^,  cnltiyation,  har- 
yesting  and  preserying  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deyoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  yery  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  yaluable  to  amateurs  as  it 
coyers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures haye  been  chosen  with  a  yiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  deyelopment  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompelsthe  wideawake 
flonst  to  kMp  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfol  eyery 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.  $1.60 
'  How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
srower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  yiolets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    26  cents. 

The  Goldfish  JMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractiye  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  adyice  is  ^yen  in  eyery  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
yolume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultiyating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60. 

Chrtsanthemuu  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeic  who  has  giyen  his  undiyided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profiisdy  illustrated. 
26  cents. 

-Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiectiye 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    «1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
~The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffh^  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
sncoessnil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Grsenhousc  Construction  (Tsil).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easuy  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
Ulustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Oyer  300  pages  and  76  illustrar 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  oat- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
J^ushbooks:  How  to  Grow  Them 
Vi'alconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tielis 
the  whole  story  so  tmely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  yegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr^r  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  eyery 
yariety  of  rose  eyer  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Biggle  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  yarieties  of  strawberries,  8  raap- 
berries,  6  currants,  and  6  Rooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  83  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  oyer  the  country.    60  cents. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  teUs  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  eyery  pro- 
cess  grafting,  budding,  cuttinjg;s,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  eyery  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  yoice 
of  prai^tica]  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hying.    $1 .60. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Oyer  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
fieirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  Rood  for,  the  dif- 
fierent  manures  for  the  Afferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 

Slain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
;.  The  author  is  an  actiye,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultiyated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  AnBng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  yolumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Garden  Stort  (BQwanRcr).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
anopleasures  of  p;ardening  in  themost  fiss- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  atithor  loyes, 
knows  and  Rrows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  obsenration 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Ploricdlture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  ^Long) .  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

The  Ploral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  reyised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Plowers  and  Pra- 
grant  Leaves  (McDonald}.  A  yery  in- 
teresting sul;ect  handled  in  a  popnlai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  Hta- 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rot^her  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididly 
Ulustrated  from  Ufe.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowess 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  S- 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Plowbr  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  channing  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  erery  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  fiYcd.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  Yaneties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— -A  compendium  of  uscfdl 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  t^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Son.  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant^Lore  and  Garden-Craft 
OF  Shakespeare  (Bllaoombe).    $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gaedening  (Prof.  Green^of 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

American  Pruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  ]nt>pagation  and  cnltiYation  of 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00.  .  .^ 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Oematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.«Ma»««t««t««t«it 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  \. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Fomerly  State  Entomologlft  of  Maryland 

A  PrActieal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
aod  effective  meausuf  destroylDg  insect  pests  and 
other  vemilu  In  Tarlous  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  anrhor,  to- 

Sther  wltli  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  pabllshed  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
hitereatto 

FBUIT  GSOWIEBS  AND  NURSEBTMEN 
owlne  to  the  widespread  preyalence  of  the  uoiorlous 
San  Jose  acale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Ik  the  only 

eractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  exteuslrely  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^i  is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  aniall  cost.  The  writer  Is  conoid* 
ered  the  best  authority  on  thlssubject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENSBS  AKD  FI.OBISTS 
have  found  that  TCRetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  method^  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.IJEB8  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warebonaee  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talnhig  grain  in  stoK*ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indlsnensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  fnr  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OP  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  incloture. 
COI<I«EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  In  every  respe^H  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  In  a 
nopniar  non-techntcal  style,  profusely  illnstrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  3S0  pages,  price,  post- 
paid* fiJM. 

THE  OAROENINQ  COMPANY 

nonoa  ftartUlnv  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


Princeps 

THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 


(Wf  paid  thia  amount  for  thi  ontirf 
•took  of  It: 


The  Itri^esty  best -shaped,  most  bril- 
Uint  Ghdiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  i^raceful  of  all  The  flowers 
of  tUs  sold  readily  in  the  Chicai^o 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  sotts  could  not  he 
given  away. 

Larre  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for  $1.00; 
Doz.,i3.50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  3Cc;  3  for  80c; 
Doz ,  $3.oa 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  S2.5a 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  SUtes. 


Yaughan'sSeedStere, 

NEW  YORK,         CHICAGO. 

14  BVOHy  via     v4*^v  MHUNipH  W* 


If  yon  need  Books  on  Special  Subjects  write  us  about  them. 
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^'oSr*  Baby  Rambler 

Ihf  FvtfbloomlM  DWARF  CrliMmi  Rambler. 
IN  RLOOM  ALL  THEIIME.  The  beit  red  pot  or 
bedding  roie  in  the  world.  Same  color  m  the 
ollmblng  Orimion  Rambler  with  oluiten  of 
from  SO  to  40  open  floweri  at  one  time.  It 
bloomi  e?ery  day  from  May  until  NoTcmber 
If  planted  out  and  in  pota  all  the  year  aroand 

Prices:  2-inoh  pot  pianti,  ready  March  SOth, 
each  40o:  8  for  $1.00:  It  for  9100,  prepaid  by 
mail.    100  for  IK.  00  by  express. 

Dormant  one-year  old  field  plants,  ready 
now.  Bach,  75c;  8  for  9i  00;  It  for  17.50:  100 
for  865.00;  if  to  go  by  mail,  add  5c  per  plant. 

After  May  15th,  which  is  too  late  for  dor- 
mant plants,  we  will  send  4-lnch  pot  plants 
instead.  Price:  each  OOo;  8  for  11.75;  12  for 
to  50:  100  for  150  00:  all  to  go  by  express. 

I^r  We  also  hare  a  few  handred  of  extra 
large  8-year  old  plants,  which  we  offer  at  88.00 
each;  8  for  85.00;  IS  for  118.00,  while  stock 
lasU. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Storet 

CHICAGO:  NlWr  YORKI 

84-86  Ban^lph  8L  14  Barelay  8t. 

RreenhQiiaea  and  Nurstrits:  Wettom  Rpringt,  ill. 


NOW  GOHIPLrrE   IN 
FOUIt  VOLUiarft. 

Cyclopedia  of 

American 

HortlcultQre 


and    ornamental  j>Ia 

United  States  and  Canada,  together  with 

geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Ptttfusor  of  Horticulture  in  Cbrmli 
University^ 

AMitted  by  WILHELM  MILLEII,  Ph.  D.. 

AsMciide  Editor, 

and  iMiny  wpert  Culthratort  and  Botealitt. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUHn, 

Uoth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

ninstiated  with  2800  original  engrayings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

M«HM  lalMl.g.  CMcai.. 


Our  farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue^  will  be  ready  Jan.  1» 
'05^  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  j»j*j»j»j*j**j»*i* 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &'C0. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Nelumbiums.  Victorias,  etc. 

An  itnequaled  coll(*cnoi)  of  llie  *boTe  pUmti,  embnifliig  ertry 
d^Lmhle  variety  knuwn,  alto  mU  oLlier  AijuAtu'  and  Hcnii-Ai;iQfrtjc 
UlRhU  *uUfbk  for  iJ>e  plmiticig  of  iiAitiral  n.nA  Art l final  pond*.  A  M 
aiT  hilly  deticribed  \n  our  4<HHc-n  Book  for  190^,  wuoh  ii  ihaIIhI 
fry**  ii>Ppplii-iinlii  1*  ho  rivctillfm  thii  put*"". 

W'f  Bhfill  tH-pl^Hfv-H]  lo  tiirniRj]  rhtiiiiMt^iidTKlofrrr  viv.rl1raT  Nig^iv- 
tiDt]*  to  itii^^nriiiLi?  pbinUT».    IV rile  lo  ui  for  ajiy  ibfontifttioni  dburcd. 

HENRY  A.  DREER*  'p^.u^liffilt 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMKR  D.  SMITH. 


'-\ 


Xm    Rl»i%.D-V. 


CONTENTS. 


Propagation.— Cold   FHrnei.— Field-grown.— Imported 


iMTBODUCnOH. 

Chaptsb  L— Histobt. 

CBAPm  IL— Stock  Plahts.— Barij 

Stock.— Novelties  and  Soaioe  Varletiei. 
OBAFm  III.— PnoPAGATioH.— Oettins  Bench.— Selection  of  Gttttings.— Making  OuttJiige<~Air 

and  Temperature.— Shading.— Watering.— Saucer  System.— English  Method.— DtTUioBi.— 

Potting  Onttings. 

Gbaptbb  IV.— SriomM  PLA>n.—Soll.— Repotting.— Stopping.— DralMic«>^^B*l  Poiting.— 
Watering.— Staking.— Disbaddiag.— Feeding. 

OpUFTiB  v.- MisoBLLAVBouB  PuLXTi.— Standards.- For  Market— Single.— Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture—For Cat  Flowers.— Qrafted.—In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chrysanthemnms. 

Chaptxb  VI.— PAosnro  Plaxts.- For  Express.— For  Mail.— For  Export. 

Obaptxb  VII.— ExxiBiTioa  BLOOMB.—Planting.— Firming.— Tieing.— Watering.— Spraying.— 
AiriBg  —Shading.— Soaldiog.—Top-dressing.-Bemoying  Stools.— Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid  Manare.—Lime.— Imb.— Burning  and  Damping.— Ends  and  Dia- 
budding.— English  Method.- Records. 

CaAFTBB  VIII.— ExnBinoH  Blooms.— Grown  out-of-doors.— Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 
flnug  Harbor. 

Ceaftbb  IX.— ComiBBoiAL  Flowxbs.— Feeding.— Buds.— jfiarly.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

Ohaptbb  X.-lHSBCTB.-Aphls.-Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished  Bug.— Oory- 
thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Bye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 

Ceaftbb  XL-^Disbasbs.— Rust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Cbaptxb  XII.— Sbbduhos  axd  Sfobts.— Suitable  Plants.— FertUixlBg.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Cbaptbb  XIII.— Pbbpaboio  Exhibits  —Plants.— Cut  Flowers.— Foreign  Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers. 

Cbaftbb  XIV.— ExHumoBs.- The  Management— The  Judge.- The  Exhibitor. 

Ceaftbb  XV.— Ttfbs  abd  SBLBorioBS'-Types.— Selections. 
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WE  ARC  NOW  BOOKING  0R0U8.    PRICE*  25  COfTS,  CASN  WITM  ORBOL 

The  Gardening  Company,  mono«  miiimno,  Chicago. 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
U.  S.  Write  for  our 
illuitrated  catalogue. 

Oichid  Growers  and  Importers. 


ORCHIDS 


SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


Copy  of  1^0.  86,  Volume  S  of  GARDENINO. 
Write,  giving  price  to 

K,    Mra  of  QAROBNINQ. 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  Gardening  every  time  you  write  to  an  advertiser  in 
htese  columns. 


¥•1.  XIII. 
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N«.  303. 


VIEW    IN    THE    ANNUAL    GARDEN. 
(The  pergola  Just  planted,  the  other  plants  growing  rapidly.) 


The  Flower  Garden. 


BEDDING. 

Although  for  a  number  of  years  car- 
pet bedding  has  been  on  the  wane  the 
Italian  style  of  flower  garden  so  much 
in  evidence  makes  the  demand  for  the 
class  of  plants  formerly  required  for 
carpet  bedding  as  great  as  ever,  and 
after  all,  it  is  questionable  if  the  use 
of  dwarf  growing  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  did  not  look  just  as  well  planted 
on  the  surface  as  they  do  when  planted 
in  big  holes,  as  many  of  the  Italian 
gardens  we  see  are  nothing  more.  Per- 
haps the  lines,  minutely  and  geometric- 
ally drawn  in  carpet  bedding  gave  the 
appearance  of  too  much  artificiality  to 
the  whole,  thereby  detracting  from  the 
natural     beauty     of      the     individual 


plant  and  this  was  usually  intensified 
by  the  necessity  of  clipping  made  nec- 
essary when  the  lines  had  to  be  kept 
defined.  But  even  then  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  not  from  want  of  merit  in 
the  material  used  that  made  carpet  bed- 
ding a  thing  of  the  past;  it  was  the 
stiffness  and  unnaturalnese  of  their 
arrangement  that  was  responsible  for  it. 
Alternant hera,  in  its  many  varieties, 
planted  in  masses,  each  variety  by  it- 
self, adds  brightness  and  color  that  few 
other  things  can  add  in  so  short  a  time. 
Echevcrias  also  can  be  advantageously 
used  in  many  places  even  where  there 
are  no  carpet  beds.  It  is  true  that  in 
recent  years  planting  has  been  done 
more  with  a  view  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  flowers,  rather  than  the 
foliage,  and  the  various  dwarf  bego- 
nias, especially  of  the  Vernon  type,  have 
given  much  scope  for  the  development 


of  this  idea.  Lobelia,  too,  is  now  used 
with  more  assurance  of  safety  than 
formerly;  both  of  these  are  well  suited 
where  dwarf  growing  plants  are  re- 
quired but  where  this  is  not  a  necessity 
gorgeous  masses  of  flowers  can  be  had 
from  the  use  of  tuberous  begonias.  Be- 
sides the  use  of  these  have  also  to  com- 
mend them  that  they  can  be  kept  from 
year  to  year  with  very  little  trouble, 
which  is  a  considerable  consideration 
especially  on  places  where  the  glass  cov- 
ered space  is  limited.  D.  M. 


ANNUALS  FOR  GARDEN  HAKING. 

Who  has  made  a  garden  composed 
entirely  of  annualst  Each  summer  we 
see  this  class  of  plants  filling  such  nn 
increasing  number  of  important  posi- 
tions in  gardeils,  parks  and  cemeteries, 
that  their  utility  is  now  well  impressed 
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PLANTING  PLAN  FOR  ANNUAL  GARDEN. 


on  the  average  mind.  We  are  anxious, 
however,  to  tell  of  our  home  garden, 
where  some  forty  varieties  of  annuals, 
including  the  rapid  growing  climbers, 
were  entirely  depended  on,  and  as  the 
scheme  has  been  so  satisfactory  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  practice  will  be  fol- 
lowed. By  consulting  the  accompany- 
ing plan  it  will  be  seen  the  boundary 
of  the  garden  consists  of  an  evergreen 
hedge  a  most  desirable  background  for 
many  annuals.  Two  years  ago  when 
converting  this  little  home  garden  into 
lawn  it  was  necessary  that  some  form 
of  emergency  planting  be  adopted  and 
yet  conform  to  some  general  design  in 
the  adornment  of  the  place.  We  knew 
a  number  of  annuals  that  would  flower 
for  a  long  period  and  many  that  were 
suitable  for  cut  flowers,  and  so  without 
any  particular  effort  in  selection  it  was 
a  success  from  the  start. 

ARBANGINO  THE  GARDEN. 

In  Prof.  Waugh's  book  on  landscape 
gardening  are  suggested  many  plans  for 
garden  making,  and  the  style  of  group- 
ing garden  plants  recommended  therein 
seemed  particularly  applicable  in  this 
instance.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
variety  is  grouped  with  the  taller  vari- 
eties forming  the  background., 

EXPLANATION    OF    PLAN. 

1  Calliopais. 

2  Mlrabilis.  dwarf. 

3  Nlcotlana  aylyeatria. 

4  Sunflowera. 

5  RlclDua. 

6  Salplgloasia. 

7  SalTla  farinacea. 

8  Salvia  coccinea. 

9  SalTla  Hormlnum. 

10  Stocks,  PrlDcesB  Alice. 

11  Phlox  Drummondll. 

12  Sweet  alyasuiv. 

13  Salvia  farinacea  alba. 

14  Cleome  pungena. 

15  Petunias. 

16  Periwinkle,  Madagascar. 

17  Snapdragon. 

18  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

19  Salvia  azurea  grandiflora. 

20  Marigolds,  African. 

21  Verbenas. 

22  Phlox  Drummondll. 

23  Salvia  patens  and  S.  azurea. 

24  Mignonette. 

25  Marigolds*  African  and  French. 

26  Zinnias. 

27  Asters. 

28  Calendulas. 

29  Helianthus  cucumerifolius. 

30  Salpiglossis. 

31  Centaurea    Imperialis. 

32  Sweet  peas. 

The  pergola  afforded  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  training  Japanese  morning 
glory,  cobffias,  dolichos,  nasturtiums, 
etc.,  as  did  the  play  house  in  the  hedge 
row.  A  necessary  precaution  is  plant- 
ing the  individual  plants  a  sufficient 
distance  apart.  The  gardener  and  flo- 
rist must  depend  in  this  respect  on  his 
acquaintance  with  the  habit  and  growth 
of  the  varieties  he  uses. 


It  can  be  imagined  what  a  good  show- 
ing this  garden  w6uld  make  when  in 
full  bloom;  the  plan  is  simple  and  the 
outline  and  material  used  could  be 
varied  to  one's  taste.  The  accompany- 
ing illustrations  showing  a  few  groups 
from  this  garden  will  prove  interesting. 

SOWING   ANNUALS. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  to  have  strong 
plants  at  planting  out  time  than  sowing 
directly  in  the  garden  and  thinning  out 
afterwards.     The  aim  should  be  as  far 


as  possible  to  have  strong  plants  in  flats 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  customary  for 
gardeners  and  florists  to  sow  annuals  in 
March,  transplant  to  flats  and  harden 
them  off  for  planting  time.  However, 
it  is  entirely  practicable  to  sow  in  April 
in  cold  frames  when  by  encouraging 
their  growth  at  the  earlier  stage,  good 
and  satisfactory  plants  can  bo  obtained. 
Upon  transplanting  them  to  the  garden 
a  dull  or  showery  day  should  be  chosen. 
Some  of  the  more  tender  annuals  should 
be  sown  in  the  greenhouse,  but  for  the 
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most  part  the  plants  herein  mentioned 
can  be  grown  aa  above. 

The  subsequent  care  of  the  garden 
conBlsts  of  hoeing  around  the  plants 
oceasionalljy  and  as  the  beds  fill  up,  a 
general  cleaning  up  of  all  weeds  and 
past  flowers  every  two  weeks  will  be  all 


DAHLIAS. 

The  dahlia,  despite  its  so  called  com- 
monness, is  destined  to  a  much  longer 
reign  of  popularity  than  some  persons 
predicted,  and  may  not  its  former  com- 
monness contrasted  with  its  present 
comparative  uncommonness  have  not  a 


CLEOMB    PUNQEN8    IN    THE   ANNUAL    GARDEN. 


that  is  needed.    During  the  fall  months 
such  a  garden  is  particularly  effective. 

ANXUALS    IN    OTHER    SITUATIONS. 

As  supplementinff  the  herbaceous  and 
shrubbery  borders  m  gardens  and  parks, 
annuals  are  effectively  used  and  many 
of  the  prominent  beds  in  such  places  are 
composed  of  annuals.  From  a  florist's 
standpoint  such  varieties  as  verbenas, 
asters,  salvias,  cosmos,  etc.,  are  in  many 
instances  grown  in  large  quantities  and 
the  local  florist  finds  it  necessary  to 
still  further    extend  the  list. 

As  instances  of  the  individual  value 
of  some  annuals,  our  notes  record  the 
use  to  which  Nicotians  sylvestris  was 
put  in  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  Boston, 
Mass.,  last  summer  in  a  large  triangu- 
lar bed  near  the  entrance,  its  bold  foli- 
age surmounted  by  immense  spikes  of 
pendulous  white  flowers  proving  very 
effective. 

Geome  pungens  is  frequently  seen  in 
shrubbery  plantations  around  railroaH 
stations,  resowing  itself  each  year  and 
looking  particularly  striking  on  dull 
days  and  in  the  evening.  The  flowers 
are  not  at  their  best  on  bright  sunny 
days. 

Salvia  farinacea  is  a  good  annual  for 
any  situation,  its  abundant  spikes  of 
lavender  colored  flowers,  combined  with 
bright  dean  foliage,  being  highly 
attractive. 

It  would  seem  no  well-regulated  gar- 
den would  be  complete  without  the  sal- 
piglossis,  individual  beds  of  which  are 
always  good. 

One  might  greatly  extend  the  list  of 
annuals,  each  of  which  would  seem 
indispensable. 

Francis  Canning. 


little  to  do  with  the  increasing  favor 
with  which  it  is  heldf  The  old  show 
and  fancy  dahlias  were  all  very  well  in 
their  day  and  generation  but  they 
almost  disappeared  temporarily  to  give 
place  to  things  of  more  utility,  a  qual- 
ity lacking  in  the  old  fashioned  dahlias. 
The  advent  of  new  types  changed  all 
this,  however;  the  cactus  dahlia  of  to- 
day is  as  unlike  (if  not  from  the  gar- 
dener's at  least  from  the  florist's  point 
of  view)  the  old  dahlia  as  the  Chinese 
pink  is  from  the  Lawson  carnation.  The 
show  and  fancy  dahlias  did  very  well 
for  planting  in  the  border  to  look  at  in 
bloom  but  were  of  very  little  use  as  cut 
flowers,  whereas  blooms  of  the  cactus 
dahlias  can  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in   numerous   ways   and   for  numerous 


purposes.  The  ease  with  which  they 
can  be  grown  adds  to  their  value  as  a 
source  of  supply  when  large  quantities 
of  cut  flowers  of  given  colors  are  known 
to  be  needed  where  facilities  for  grow- 
ing other  kinds  of  flowers  are  lacking. 
Not  only  are  the  cactus  dahlias  suitable 
for  cut  flowers  but  the  decorative  dah- 
lias are  also  admirably  suited  for  deco- 
ration. This  can  especially  be  said  of 
the  variety  known  as  Catherine  Duer. 
This  is  a  beautiful  brilliant  scarlet 
dahlia  with  a  strong  stem  and  fine  foli- 
age, making  it  an  ideal  flower  for 
florists'  work  in  baskets  and  dinner 
table  decoration.  Besides  these  quali- 
ties, plants  of  Catherine  Duer  in  the 
garden  have  an  at-homeness  about  them 
that  no  others  have. 

Another  type  of  dahlia  that  seems 
destined  to  closely  rival  the  cactus  is 
the  single,  and  this  is  so  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  cactus  outstripped  the 
decorative  and  others  because  of  its 
grace  and  usefulness.  A  big  bunch  of 
single  dahlias  gathered  even  promiscu- 
ously is  not  to  be  sneered  at,  but  a  big- 
ger bunch  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
type  of  single  is  still  more  to  be  prized. 
And  here  again  we  have  something 
equally  suitable  for  border  planting  as 
for  cut  flower  purposes.  Another  and 
by  no  means  the  least  evidence  of  the 
acknowledged  commercial  value  of  the 
dahlias  is  the  issue  by  more  than  one 
grower,  of  catalogues,  specially  devoted 
to  them  alone.       David  McIntosh. 


HELIOTROPE  AND  LOBELIA. 

Year  after  year  some  growers  are 
compelled  to  throw  quantities  of  bed- 
ding plants  in  the  rubbish  heap  just 
because  they  were  not  in  flower  when 
the  time  came  for  disposing  of  them. 
This  can  especially  be  said  regarding 
heliotrope  and  lobelia,  both  ordinarily 
good  sellers  when  the  plants  are  thrifty 
and  in  bloom.  But  who  wants  them 
without  a  single  flower  visible?  To 
avoid  this  with  heliotrope,  cuttings 
ought  to  be  put  in  early,  if  not  before, 
certainly  now,  and  when  rooted,  potted 
into  pots  of  the  smallest  size,  keeping 
them  shifted  as  they  require  it  until 
they  are  in  3^-inch  or  4-inoh  about  the 
middle  of  April,  to  be  in  bloom  and  for 
side  by  May  15  at  the  latest. 


Warren,  O. — ^Miss  Lillian  Dean  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Portage 
County  Horticultural   Society. 


nicotiana  sylvestris  in  the  annual  garden. 
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Lobelia  in  nearly  all  its  varieties 
should  also  be  sown  now,  if  not  before, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  fit  to  handle 
(they  are  never  very  easily  handled), 
they  should  be  prieked  off  into  shallow 
flats,  singly.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
singly  because  I  have  found  that  when 
lobelia  is  pricked  off  in  bunches,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  it  damps  off  mueh 
more  readily  than  when  this  is  donf) 
singly.  After  they  have  nearly  grown 
into  each  other  in  the  flats,  it  will  pay 
to  pot  them  into  thumb  pots  and  out 
of  these  into  at  least  2^ -inch  pots; 
3-inch  would  be  better  at  selling  time, 
with  the  tops  of  the  pots  covered  with 
flowers;  then  they  would  sell  all  right. 
David  McIntobh. 


summers  are  warm,  rich  soil  and  abna- 
dant  moisture  being  tbe  main  essentials. 
The  plants  may  m  dug  after  frost  and 
stored  in  a  light  cellar  over  winter. 

E.  N.  Rbasonbr. 


GOOD  PLANTS  FOR  SHADY  PLACES. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

What  is  the  best  annual  or  perennial 
to  plant  on  the  northwest  side  of  house 
where  there  is  not  much  sunf  What  is 
the  best  climbing  annual  to  sow  to 
cover  a  picket  fence  situation  with 
plenty  of  sunt  Subscbibeb. 

Calendulas  grow  and  flower  in  shady 
situations  better  than  any  other  annuals 
I  know.  Calendulas  are  very  easily 
grown;  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  spring,  where  the  plants 
.are  to  remain  and  they  wiU  bloom  very 
early  in  the  summer  and  continue  in 
bloom  until  frost  sets  in.  The  calen- 
dulas vary  in  color  from  ivory  to  the 
deepest  orange.  The  two  best  varieties 
are  Calendula  grandiflora  sulphuria  and 
C.  Ranunculoides.  In  perennials  for 
shady  places  there  is  more  room  for 
choice  than  in  annuals,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
would  give  the  greater  satisfaction  not 
knowing  the  extent  of  the  intended 
planting:  Aquilegia  (columbine  mixed 
varieties),  Spirsea  filipendula,  white,  S. 
palmata,  rose,  and  Anemone  Pennsyl- 
vanica.  The  latter  flowers  from  June 
until  August  and  for  that  reason,  to- 
gether with  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  grown,  I  would  prefer  it  before  the 
others. 

Convolvulus,  (morning  glory),  is  a  very 
good  annualfor  covering  a  fence  and  is 
of  more  rapid  growth  than  anything 
else,  but  if  the  fence  is  only  an  ordinary 
picket  fence  tall  nasturtiums  would 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  because 
of  the  brightness  of  their  flowers. 
Beside  these  two  there  is  another  beau- 
tiful climbing  plant,  Cobaea  scandens, 
though  not  an  annual  strictly  speaking. 
Nevertheless  if  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed 
is  available  for  starting  the  seeds, 
which  ought  to  be  placed  edgeways  and 
merely  covered  with  soil,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  climbers  and  exceed- 
ingly well  suited  for  covering  fences. 
David  McIntosh. 


PLAWnifG  FOR  TROPICAL  EFFECT. 

I  am  sending  you  to-day  a  photograph 
of  the  Plaza,  Anderson,  S.  C.  This  plat 
was  set  with  bananas  of  the  fruiting 
sorts,  cannas  and  Alocasia  Marshall!  in 
April  last,  and  all  have  made  a  magnifi- 
cent growth.  At  the  time  of  photograph- 
ing the  banana  plants  were  fifteen  to 
eighteen  icet  high  at  about  four  months 
after  planting.  To  get  a  more  compre- 
hensiye  idea  of  their  size  one  must  know 
that  the  Plaza  is  100x300  feet.  Asimi- 
lar  tropical  display  may  be  made  almost 
ny  where  in  the  United  States  where  the 


HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIALS. 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  are  in 
themselves  a  class  so  numerous,  and 
embrace  so  many  species  and  varieties 
of  such  beauty,  that  it  is  little  wonder 
of  late  years  that  a  greatly  increased 
interest  is  shown  in  them.  These  plants 
were  quite  popular  long  ago,  but  some- 
how it  seemed  that  for  a  period  they 
were  almost  forgotten.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  this  temporary  negleet 
has  given  place  to  renewed  interest, 
but  the  principal  one  perhaps  is  a  lack 
of  devotion  to  the  formal  or  stiff  style 
of  planting  that  held  sway  for  a  good 
many  years.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  species  of  plants  used  in 
this  style  suffered  in  consequenee,  but 
it  does  mean  that  the  more  natural  style 
of  planting  and  landscape  gardening 
require  the  use  of  plants  found  only 
among  the  hardy  perennials. 

Another  though  perhaps  a  less  potent 
reason  for  the  increased  demand  for 
hardy  plants  is  that  thousands  of  people 
who  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
scope  to  indulge  in  any  style  of  garden- 
ing but  love  plants  and  flowers,  are 
gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  much  enjoyment  to  be  obtained 
by  planting  hardy  perennials,  and 
watching  and  caring  for  them  from  the 
time  they  break  the  ground  in  the 
spring  until  they  go  to  rest  in  winter. 

These  plants  are  so  varied  as  to  afford 
a  great  variety  of  bloom  through  spring, 
summer  and  fall.  Thus  in  spring  we 
have  the  troUius,  trilliums,  creeping 
phloxes,  anemones,  lupines,  spireeas, 
peonies,  and  many  others.  Later 
the  number  is  greater  stOI,  among 
them  being  campanulas,  poppies,  del- 
phiniums, irises,  aquilegias,  dianthuses, 
rudbeckias,  foxgloves,  heliopsis,  lilies, 
helianthus,  asters,  boltonia,  heleniums, 
funkias,  veronicas,  chrysanthemums. 
Anemone  Japonica,  goldenrods,  etc. 

Just  as  varied  as  these  plants  are  in 
their  season  of  flowering  are  their  pow- 
ers of  adaptability  to  almost  any  situ- 
ation, sunny  or  shady.  While  it  is  true 
as  has  been  already  said  that  the  masses 


are  beginning  to  realize  the  beauties 
and  usefulness  of  hardy  perennials,  it 
is  to  the  wealthy  they  bring  the  greater 
attractions  by  reason  of  the  faSb  that 
they  are  enabled  to  procure  them  in 
greater  quantity  and  variety,  thereby 
having  relatively  a  more  continuous  and 
interesting  display. 

Although  when  once  planted  herba- 
ceous perennials  do  not  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  yet  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  before  they  are  planted  mueh 
more  thoroughness  and  care  is  neces- 
sary because  of  their  intended  perma- 
nency than  would  be  required  for  plants 
that  would  occupy  the  ground  for  at 
most  only  six  months.  For  this  reason,  the 
soil  ought  to  be  deeply  dug  and  lib- 
erally manured  for  most  species,  besides 
making  sure  that  the  ground  is  thor- 
oughly drained. 

After  these  preparations  have  been 
attended  to  and  the  planting  done  many 
of  the  taller  growing  species  will  need 
support  in  the  shape  of  stakes,  because 
in  the  case  of  delphiniums  and  many 
others  of  tall  growth,  the  plants  are  not 
able  to  stand  up  unaided,  and  staking 
can  be  done  without  being  in  the  least 
objectionable. 

The  most  elaborate  form  of  plantation 
is  the  herbaceous  border,  in  the  planting 
of  whi^h  great  care  is  exercised  in 
selecting  species  and  varieties  which  for 
their  habits  of  growth  and  season  of 
blooming  give  assurance  of  uniform 
appearance  (when  this  is  desired)  and 
permanent  effect.  There  are  many  gar- 
dens where  this  form  is  carried  out 
extensively. 

At  least  one  more  purpose  for  tho 
planting  in  greater  quantities  of  herba- 
ceous plants  and  one  that  appeals  fully 
as  strongly  to  those  interested  as  any 
mentioned  heretofore,  namely,  for  cut 
flowers  exclusively  by  florists  who  see  in 
them  something  that  can  be  made  profit- 
able and  more  lastingly  so  than  any 
other  class  of  plants  grown  in  the  open 
ground. 

I  said  the  last  purpose  mentioned 
might  suffice,  but  I  am  tempted  to  state 
still  another  reason  why  at  least  the 
distribution  and  planting  of  hardy 
perennials  should  be  encouraged,  and 
that  is  the  desirability  of  increasing-  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  plants  in  the 
young  people  of  our  day,  and  such 
knowledge   cannot  be    increased    more 
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rapidly  than  hj  planting  hardy  peren- 
nialB  wherever  possible  and  having 
every  plant  named  not  only  by  its 
botanical  name  but  when  possible  its 
common  name  also. 

Planting  for  this  purpose  should  espe- 
cially be  done  by  municipalities  in  the 


or  six  feet  tall  but  are  covered  with 
flowers  throughout  the  season,  bearing  as 
many  as  the  best  of  those  growing  twice 
as  tall.  Beginning  to  flower  when  only 
a  foot  high,  they  continue  to  flower  long 
after  those  on  a  heavier  soil  have 
passed. 


DELPHINIUM    BELLADONNA   AT  DREER'S    NURSERIES,    PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 
(A  summer  view  in  the  herbaceous  grounds.) 


public  parks  and  on  the  borders  of  pub- 
lic playgrounds.  A  little  money  spent 
for  this  object  would  yield  a  hundred- 
fold, not  perhaps  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  in  what  is  immeasurably  greater  in 
value,  a  love  for  nature. 

David  McIntosh. 


THE  SWEET  PEA« 

Many  admirers  of  that  sweetest  and 
most  beautiful  of  summer  blooming 
flowers,  the  sweet  pea,  have  experienced 
utter  failure  in  trying  to  grow  it.  The 
thrifty,  rapid  growing  vines  seem  to 
promise  an  abundance  of  flowers,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  only  a  few  small  blos- 
soms appear  in  the  whole  season  to 
repay  the  gardener  for  the  tender  care 
he  has  given  them.  It  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  say  just  what  is  the  cause  of 
this  failure,  but  perhaps  the  following 
notes  may  help  solve  the  question  for 
some  unsuccessful  growers. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
failure  is  that  the  seed  is  not  started 
early  enough  in  the  spring.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked,  even 
though  it  be  still  somewhat  cold  and 
wet,  the  seed  should  be  planted.  If  the 
field  is  well  drained  there  is  rarely  any 
trouble  about  it  germinating.  From  my 
own  experience  I  should  say  that  later 
planted  peas  are  generally  a  failure. 
This  last  season  bare  spaces  in  the  rows 
were  replanted  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  first  sowing,  and  although  the  plants 
received  exactly  the  same  care  as  the 
others,  and  the  vines  grew  very  tall, 
only  a  few  imperfect  flowers  were  borne 
on  them. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  the  sweet  pea 
is  a  rich,  light,  sandy  loam.  With  me 
the  vines  never  get  to  be  more  than  five 


Having  no  way  to  water  them  in  dry 
weather,  1  find  it  very  necessary  to  have 
them  rooted  deep  in  the  ground.  Before 
the  seed  is  planted  a  large  furrow  is 
made  with  a  two-horse  plow,  going 
twice  in  the  row.  Wood  ashes  are  then 
applied  and  thoroughly  raked  in.  The 
seed  is  scattered  nearly  the  width  of 
the  furrow  and  covered  with  an  inch  of 
the  driest  earth.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  all  up,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
filling  in  process  begins,  and  continues 
until  the  plants  are  slightly  hilled  up. 
In  this  way  the  soil  never  becomes  dried 


out  deep  down  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants. 

Constant  cultivation  should  be  kept 
up  throughout  the  season,  but  when  the 
plants  become  full  grown  and  the  roots 
spread  considerably,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  cultivate  too  deeply.  If 
the  roots  are  disturbed  all  but  the  very 
smallest  of  the  buds  will  blast,  turning 
yellow  and  dropping  off.  Even  then, 
however,  one  need  not  be  discouraged, 
as  new  buds  will  form  and  the  vines 
will  later  produce  larger,  finer  and 
longer  stemmed  flowers  because  of  the 
rest  they  have  had. 

In  order  for  sweet  peas  to  do  their 
best,  a  great  dea^  of  fertilizing  is  neces- 
sary. The  ground  should  be  well 
manured  the  year  before,  but  if  too 
much  is  applied  in  the  spring  a  large 
growth  of  vines  will  be  the  result. 
Besides  having  the  ground  well 
enriched  before  planting,  frequent  top 
dressings  of  different  fertilizers  should 
be  applied.  Wood  ashes  are  always 
beneficial,  supplying  the  two  most 
needed  elements,  potash  and  lime,  and 
may  be  applied  often  and  in  large  quan- 
tities. Mitrate  of  soda  and  cotton-seed 
meal  may  be  used  sparingly  to  induce  a 
better  growth  of  vines.  Hen  manure  is 
also  valuable  for  the  same  purpose. 
Even  late  in  the  season  an  application 
of  one  of  these  fertilizers,  hoed  into 
the  soil,  gives  new  life  to  the  vines  and 
improves  the  quality  of  the  flowers. 

After  trying  various  kinds  of  sup- 
ports for  the  vines,  brush,  with  me, 
has  proved  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
vines  do  not  like  to  climb  on  wire  as 
well,  and  string,  though  cheaper  than 
either  brush  or  wire,  is  apt  to  sag  and 
let  the  vines  down.  The  brush  should 
be  cut  in  the  winter  or  early  spring 
when  there  are  no  leaves  on  them  and 
if  they  are  left  on  the  ground  until 
used  they  become  flattened  so  that  the 
branches  will  not  sprawl  out  into  the 
row  when  set. 

As  to  the  method  of  gathering  the 
flowers,  pulling  them  from  the  vines  is  . 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
Flowers  picked  in  this  manner  keep 
longer  than  those  whose  stems  are  cut. 
After  a  little  practice  it  is  only  rarely 
that  the  vines  are  torn.  From  my  own 
experience   the   past   season,    I    would 
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especially  recommend  the  following 
newer  varieties  of  sweet  peas:  Lady 
Grisel  Hamilton,  superior  to  Countess 
of  Radnor  in  color  and  size  of  flower; 
Josephine  White,  an  extra  early  and 
continuous  bloomer;  Lovely,  better 
color,  form  and  substance  than  Kath- 
erlne  Tracy;  Miss  Willmott,  the  larg- 
est and  finest  of  the  orange-salmons; 
Jeanie  Gordon,  large  and  fine  flower 
and  productive;  Florence  Fraser,  no 
larger  flower  than  Blanche  Ferry,  but 
superior  in  length  of  stem. 

Arthvb  W.  Higgins. 


YUCCA  FILAAENTOSA. 

As  a  stately,  noble;  hardy  flowering 
plant,  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
most  desirable  perennial,  although  it 
is  practically  an  evergreen,  there  are 
indeed  few  plants  that  can  surpass  the 
baer's  grass,  or  Spanish  bayonet.  Yucca 
filamentosa.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration shows  what  a  beautiful  garden, 
or  park  picture,  a  bold  group  of  it  makes 
when  it  is  placed  against  a  good  back- 
ground of  ornamental  trees. 

The  long  lance  shaped,  sharp  pointed, 
hIuII  green  leaves,  radiating  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  have  pale  thread- 
like attachments  on  their  edges.  It 
comes  into  bloom  about  the  first  of  July, 
a  time  when  flowers  are  not  at  all  abun- 
dant. The  large,  much  branched,  can- 
delabra-like panicle,  with  a  central  axis, 
sometimes  five  to  seven  feet  in  height, 
is  thickly  set  with  the  creamy  white 
bell  shaped  flowers,  and  sometimes  they 
are  slightly  tinged  with  green  on  the 
outside.  The  effect  of  a  group  of  this 
plant  in  full  bloom  on  a  moonlight  night 
is  most  entrancing. 

Yucca  filamentosa  is  not  known  in  a 
wild  state  north  of  Virginia,  but  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  New  York  state  and 
without  protection.  It  thrives  best  in 
stiff,  well  drained  soil,  with  full  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  It  rarely  sets  or  ripens 
seeds  with  us,  and  that  is  due,  wc  be- 
lieve, to  the  absence  of  the  proper  in- 
sects that  accomplish  the  fertilization 
of  the  flowers  in  the  south.  Propagntiou 
is  effected  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Yucca  angustifolia  from  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  a  very  neat,  but  smaller 
flowering  species,  blooming  a  little 
earlier  than  the  former,  has  nearly  the 
same  degree  of  hardihood  and  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

John   Dunbar. 


A  CALIFORNIA  VIEW. 
As  a  matter  of  truth,  the  Californio 
hostess  who  uses  flowers  for  ornamenta- 
tion hns  been  spoiled  with  too  much  ma- 
terial at  hand  and  loses  all  sense  of 
beauty  and  propriety  in  decoration,  ae 
a  rule.  They  are  also  hampered  with 
the  imported  conventional  ideas,  brought 
from  the  east,  where  conditions  are 
vastly  different,  and  which  have  stifled 
any  possible  originality,  so  that  each 
table  decoration  is  a  dull  repetition  of 
what  one  saw  at  the  last  place,  until 
everything  about  it  is  stereotyped  ex- 
cept the  flower  itself;  and  this  can  be 
guessed  nine  times  out  of  ten,  as  only 
certain  flowers  are  used  by  the  unim- 
aginative hostess  at  certain  seasons. 
There  is  undying  fame  awaiting  that 
wizard  who  shall  evolve  something 
artistic  and  new  in  the  way  of  flower 
decorating  for  functions,  but  until  she 
appears  one  of  the  best  rules  to  follow 
is  "don't."  That  is,  do  not  overdo  it. 
The  most  effective  and  greatly  admired 


"flower  schemes"  are  the  simplest. 
The  conglomeration  of  great  varieties  of 
blossoms  which  the  California  hostess 
is  led  to  use  because  she  has  plenty  of 
flowers  and  small  artistic  perception 
brings  about  results  which  are  called 
"decorative"  only  by  courtesy. — ^Pasa- 
dena Star. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TEXAS  UMBRELLA  TREE. 

The  Texas  umbrella  tree  (Melia  Aze- 
darach  umbraculiformis)  is  a  sub-vari- 
ety of  the  Chinaberry  tree,  Pride  of 
India,  etc.,  and  probably  originated  in 
Texas.  Its  branches  are  erect  and  in 
a  manner  radiate  from  the  trunk,  and 
with  its  drooping  folihge  the  tree  strik- 
ingly resembles  a  gigantic  umbrella.  It 
grows  very  rapidly  and  its  bright  green 


Texas  Umbrella  Tree. 
(At  P  J    Berckinnns  Company 's,  Augusta,  Ga  ) 

tinted  foliage,  which  is  retained  until 
late  in  autumn,  and  lilac  colored,  fra- 
grant flowers  which  are  borne  in  great 
profusion  and  followed  by  yellow  ber- 
ries^ make  this  tree  very  valuable  and 
desirable  for  the  south.  It  will  stand  a 
low  temperature,  but  a  cold  of  below 
zero  will  injure  it  to  some  extent. 

TO  DESTROY  THE  ROSE  BUG. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

What  effective  remedy  may  be 
applied  to  rose  bugs  which  are  attacking 
ray   hydrangeas  and   maples f 

G.  J. 

The  rose  bug,  Macrodactylus  sub- 
spinosus,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
irrepressible  of  insect  pests.  They  are 
much  worse  on  light,  sandy  soil  than 
on  stiff  clay  soil,  for  the  reason,  per- 
haps, that  when  the  beetle  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  surface  of  the  ground 
before  it  disappears  about  the  end  of 
June  or  first  of  July,  and  the  larva 
emerges,  it  feeds  on  the  roots  of  grass 
and  other  plants,  and  at  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  it  descends  into  the 
ground  beyond  the  reach  of  frost. 

In  the  spring  it  comes  near  the  sur- 
face and  pupates,  and  the  voracious 
beetle  goes  forth  on  its  mission  of 
destruction  about  the  end  of  May  or 
first  of  June.  Hence,  in  heavy,  stiff 
soil,  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible, for  it  to  dig  its  way  down.  We 
have  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies,  but 
with  only  partial  success.  The  best  I 
have  found  so  far  is  Ivory  soap,  which. 


by  the  way,  I  find  to  be  a  most  excel- 
lent insecticide  for  general  use,  at  the 
rate  of  from  one-half  pound  to  one 
pound  boiled  and  dissolved  in  twelve 
gallons  of  water  and  applied  by  a  spray 
pump.  This  kills  it  by  contact,  but 
it  has  to  be  frequently  repeated,  as 
other  beetles  will  keep  up  the  attack. 
Ivory  soap  never  seems  to  scorch  or 
injure  any  kind  of  foliage,  whereas, 
whale  oil  soap,6trongenough  to  be  effect- 
ive, will  often  injure  foliage,  owing, 
I  suppose,  to  different  brands  being  in 
the  market.  The  rose  bugs  can  be  much 
reduced  by  jarring  them  into  a  con- 
venient receptacle,  and  throwing  them 
into  a  vessel  with  kerosene.  What  we 
really  need  as  a  sure  defence  against 
it  is  some  application  that  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  applied  with  perfect  safety 
to  the  different  plants  it  attacks,  and 
compel  it  to  avoid  them,  but  up  to  the 
present,  the  writer  has  not  yet  found 
this.  J.  D. 


FIOATEREY  CYPRESS. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

i  would  like  some  information  re- 
garding the  care  of  Monterey  cypress 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Can  T  plant 
them  in  open  ground  about  June  1  or 
would  it  be  better  to  put  them  in  pots 
in  the  ground  and  take  them  up  in  the 
fallf  The  trees  are  three  feet  high. 
What  kind  of  soil  and  what  temperature 
do  they  require t  E.  K. 

The  Monterey  cypress  is  found  only 
near  Monterey,  California,  and  nearby 
islands,  and  will  endure  very  little  frost. 
I  have  seen  trees  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  killed  by  14^  of  frost.  It  is  a 
beautiful  tree,  dark  green  foliage,  very 
dense,  and  a  very  rapid  grower,  often 
making  two  growths  a  year  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  measured  single  growths 
from  eight  feet  to  twelve  feet.  I  would 
advise  your  Wisconsin  correspondent  to 
grow  his  in  tubs  and  put  in  greenhouse 
during  the  winter,  not  transferring  to 
the  open  air  before  June  Ist.  We  have 
tried  nearly  all  of  the  California  coni- 
fers and  have  not  found  a  single  one 
that  would  endure  the  winters  of  north- 
ern Illinois.  Tnos.  H.  Douglas. 


AESCULUS  PARVIFLORA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
well  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  flower 
and  foliage  of  this  most  desirable  shrub. 
That  it  is  a  desirable  subject  is  testi- 
fied by  everyone  who  has  seen  a  good 
specimen  in  flower.  For  grouping  iu 
shrubberies  it  is  very  effective,  but  it 
is  seen  nt  its  best  when  planted  on  a 
lawn  where  it  can  develop  equally  od 
all  sides. 

i^sculus  parviflora  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  states  and  flowers  in  .luly  and 
August.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
names  of  Pavia  macrostachya  and  P. 
alba.  It  is  of  comparatively  easy  cul- 
ture, thriving  best  in  a  good  deep,  moist 
loam.  It  is  also  perfectly  hardy  in 
this  section. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.    W.    H.   Waitk. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. — A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  legislature  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  shade  tree 
commission  in  this  city,  giving  it 
authority  over  all  trees  on  avenues, 
streets  and  villages,  excepting  those 
under  supervision  of  the  park  board, 
with  power  to  plant,  transplant,  remove, 
trim,  spray,  etc.,  with  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  to  $8,000. 
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CAN  SPORTHIG  m  PLANTS  BE  INDUCEI)? 

[Address  delivered  by  L.  C.  Corbett,  before 
the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  Marcb 
8.   1906.] 

The  sporting  of  plants  as  we  term  the 
vegetative  variations  which  occur  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  individual  is  only  a 
special  form  of  variation.  Variation  we 
know  is  the  natural  tendency  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  direction  and  extent 
of  such  variation  is  frequently  prede- 
termined by  external  circumstances — 
environment — or  by  inherent  tenden- 
cies of  the  individual  or  species. 

In  fact  fixity  of  type  either  in  nature 
or  under  cultivation  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  attain  as  all  seedsmen  and 
plantsmen  well  know.  The  fixity  which 
appears  to  exist  in  nature  and  which  is 
responsible  for  the  existence  of  so- 
called  species  is  the  result  of  certain 
limiting  forces  working  in  conjunction 
through  countless  generations.  Break 
up  this  deadlock  and  the  species  al- 
most invariably  throw  off  varieties — a 
convenient  term  for  indicating  a  de- 
parture from  the  parent  type. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
evident  that  I  consider  a  sport  simply 
a  marked  variety  or  variation,  which 
may  appear  as  a  distinct  individual  or 
as  a  part  of  an  individual  during  its 
period  of  existence,  in  which  case  for 
purposes  of  distinction  we  are  pleased 
to  call  the  latter  a  bud  sport  or  vari- 
ety. 

Sporting  then  may  be  encouraged  by 
extreme  conditions.  Either  extreme 
feeding  or  extreme  poverty  may  induce 
plants  to  sport.  Severe  changes  in  cli- 
mate or  soil  conditions  may  result  in 
decided  changes  in  stature,  habits  of 
growth  and  fmitfulness  which  are  as 
marked  attributes  of  a  sport  as  are 
changes  in  the  color  or  foliage  or  fruit. 

Burpee 's  Dwarf  Lima  bean  is  a  good 
example  of  a  sport  where  the  habit  of 
the  plant  was  markedly  changed.  The 
white  and  fancy  sports  of  the  Lawson 
carnation  are  good  illustrations  of 
changes  in  color.  Just  here  I  wish  to 
note  that  in  a  bed  of  Lawsons  and  upon 
a  plant  with  otherwise  normal  flowers 
one  shoot  produced  a  blossom  one-half 
of  which  was  pure  white  while  the 
other  half  was  of  the  normal  pink  of 
the  Lawson.    These  sports  in  the  Law- 


son  are  exceedingly  interesting  for 
they  clearly  indicate  that  the  Lawson 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  pink  and 
white,  in  which  the  pink  is  the  pre- 
dominant. Under  favorable  conditions, 
however,  the  white  asserts  itself  and 
we  have  the  sports  above  spoken  of. 
This  frequent  breaking  out  of  a  re- 
cessive character  is  all  the  more  inter- 
esting in  the  case  of  the  Lawson  carna- 
tion on  account  of  the  fact  that  neither 
of  its  immediate  parents  were  white,  the 
Lawson  being  the  result  of  a  cross  of 
Daybreak,  pink,  with  Van  Leeuwen, 
cerise.  The  facilities  now  at  hand  do 
not  allow  me  to  analyze  the  composi- 
tion of  either  Daybreak  or  Van  Lee- 
uwen, but  I  suspect  from  the  behavior 
of  Lawson  sports  that  one  of  these 
parents  and  perhaps  both  of  them  have 
a  strong  white  strain  of  blood  in  them. 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evi- 
dent that  cross  pollination  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  means 
through  which  the  sporting  or  variation 


of  plants  can  be  induced.  The  won- 
derful results  obtained  by  Burbank  in 
his  work  with  fruits  has  been  based 
almost  entirely  upon  the  practice  of 
cross  pollination.  In  connection  with 
this  work  there  seems  to  be  two  pretty 
well  established  theories.  They  may  be 
stated  somewhat  as  follows:  When 
working  with  species  the  more  violent 
the  cross  that  can  be  secured  the  more 
variable  will  be  the  hybrids  in  the  sec- 
ond generation  and  the  more  likelihood 
there  is  of  securing  distinct  forms  or 
monstrosities.  Second,  that  when  work- 
ing with  plants  which  are  themselves  of 
crossbred  or  hybrid  origin  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  the  particular  plants  used 
for  breeding  purposes  can  not  be 
counted  upon  to  appear  in  the  mongrel 
offspring,  except,  in  so  far  as  these 
characters  form  important  dominant  or 
recessive  characters  in  the  breeding  of 
the  parent  plants. 

The  marvelous  results  achieved  by 
some  of  our  modem  plant  breeders 
seems  to  lie  in  their  wonderful  skill  as 
manipulators  of  plants.  Crosses  have 
been  successfully  made  by  these  men 
and  fertile  seeds  obtained  from  plants 
which  have  been  considered  incompati- 
ble and  so  entirely  distinct  that  it  was 
considered  heresy  to  seriously  consider 
the  question  of  making  such  a  cross.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  with  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  every  hundred  engaging 
in  such  work  I  believe  the  results  would 
be  "nit."  The  success  of  the  one 
proves  his  superior  skill  and  ability  to 
discern  the  conditions  essential  for  suc- 
cess. The  factors  then  which  may  be 
considered  as  contributing  to  the  sport- 
ing of  plants  are:  Extreme  conditions 
in  the  environment  such  as  marked 
changes  in  latitude,  altitude,  soil  con- 
ditions as  from  alluvial  to  desert,  in- 
creased food  supply  the  results  of  an 
excessive  use  of  plant  foods  or  of  cul- 
tivation, and  violent  or  continuous  cross- 
breeding. 


Adrian,  Mich. — ^The  Lenawee  County 
tlorticultural  Society  held  its  fifty- 
fourth  anniversary  meeting  March  8. 
.Tames  Lane  is  president  and  John 
Gregory  secretary. 
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Tbe  violets,  fair  and  shyly  hid. 

Beneath  our  wandering  feet  we'll  cmncb. 
We  do  not  prise  them  as  we  did 

When  they  were  60  cents  a  bunch. 


Shade  the  azaleas  moderately  if  they 
tf e  eoming  on  too  fast. 

Db.  J.  T.  WnxiAMB,  of  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  editor  of  the  Grape  Belt,  died 
April  10. 

Tmsrs  is  noticeable  a  very  general 
movement  in  favor  of  extended  and  bet* 
tcr  parks. 

Crimson  Bambleb  roses  should  be 
planted  at  intervals  of  twelve  feet  in 
evergreen  hedges. 

A  NuBSEBTifAH  of  Fort  Dodge,  la., 
says  that  the  17-year  locusts  are  due 
Id  that  state  this  year. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  new  law  of 
March  3,  1905,  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  insect  pests  and  will  reproduce 
same  in  an  early  issue. 

AsPARAOUs  BUST  has  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  fields,  California,  and 
seriously  aflfected  the  crop.  The  new 
section  near  Indio,  Cal.,  is  still  free 
from  such  attacks. 

The  present  active  demand  for  dor- 
mant canna  roots  indicates  a  continu- 
ation of  the  popularity  of  this  favorite 
plant. 


NiTBO-CuLTUBE.  —  The  experiment 
station  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign,  111.,  has  issued  an  interest- 
ing bulletin  on  this  new  factor  in  cul- 
tural methods. 

Utah  has  a  new  horticultural  law 
which  provides  more  effectually  for  the 
protection  of  the  fruit  growing  inter- 
ests of  the  state  against  the  importa- 
tion and  spread  of  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases. 

C.  L.  Marlatt,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
issued  a  report  on  the  gypsy  and  brown 
tail  moths,  which  will  be  found  inter- 
esting to  those  who  have  to  care  for 
trees. 

The  California  laws  regarding  inspec- 
tion of  nursery  stock  are  very  strenu- 
ous, ami  especially  so  against  Florida 
grown  products.  A  fine  retail  order  of 
$50  worth  of  choice  plants  from  that 
state  was  cremated  by  the  Los  Angeles 
county  horticultural  cominissioncrs 
^farch  25  while  the  owner  stood  by  and 
watched  the  job. 


PRIZE  {K)R  BOTAIf ICAL  COMPOSlTIOIf. 

The  Frankfort  News  states  that  the 
prize  founded  in  honor  of  tbe  celebrated  ' 
Geneva  family  of  botanists,  De 
Candolle,  is  now  offered  by  the  physics 
and  natural  history  society,  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Tbe  subject  will  always 
be  a  description  of  a  species  or  family 
of  plants.  Members  of  the  society  are 
not  permitted  to  compete,  and  limita- 
tions as  to  nationality  are  not  made. 
The  essays  may  be  written  in  Latin, 
German,  French,  English,  or  Italian, 
and  must  be  transmitted  to  tbe  presi- 
dent of  the  society  before  January  10, 
1906.  

"SUCCESSFUL  FRUIT  CULTURE." 
Samuel  T.  Maynard,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  has  supplied 
quite  a  handy  and  seasonable  guide  to 
fruit  growers  in  this  little  volume.  It 
is  a  practical  story  and  the  book  is 
freely  illustrated.  Each  of  the  leading 
fruits  is  given  separate  attention  and 
there  are  chapters  devoted  to  "Some 
Tropical  Fruits,"  "Propagation  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants,"  "Fruits 
Under  Glass»"  and  "Insect  Pests  and 
Fungous  Diseases."  We  can  send  you 
a  cloth-bound  copy  on  receipt  of  $1. 


«'UNnED  STATES  FARM  GRASSES." 

A  popular  book  on  this  subject  has 
long  been  needed  and  W.  J.  Spillman, 
agrostologist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of*  Agriculture,  has  now 
supplied  it.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  information  in  this  volume  which 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  seedsmen. 
For  example,  the  seeds  of  all^  standard 
kinds  are  well  illustrated  and  the 
sources  are  given.  Weed  seeds  are  also 
Illustrated.  The  book  contains  248 
pages  with  fifty -Tour  illustrations  or 
plates.  Some  of  the  plates,  as  in  the 
ease  of  seeds,  embrace  a  number  of 
subjects.  Carlton  B.  Ball  contributes 
a  chapter  on  "Lawns  and  Lawn  Mak- 
ing." The  index  is  quite  complete. 
We  can- supply  the  book  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  which  is  $1. 


ville.  Pa.,  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs; 
George  H.  Peterson,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
roses,  hedge  plants,  etc.;  East  Bridge- 
water  Dahlia  Gardens,  East  Britlge- 
water,  Mass.,  dahlias;  C.  Frets  k  Sons, 
Boskoop,  Holland,  nursery  stock;  Bay 
State  Nurseries,  North  Abington, 
Mass.,  herbaceous  perennials  and  nur- 
sery stock;  C.  Petrick,  Ghent,  Belgium, 
plants;  Sackctt  Brothers  Nurseries, 
Lebanon  Springs,  N.  T.,  nursery  stock; 
George  Egger,  Jaffa,  Palestine,  flower 
bulbs  and  roots;  The  Donaldson  Com- 
pany, Warsaw,  Ky.,  nursery  stock; 
Perry's  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore 
Hill,  London,  N.,  Eng.,  hardy  plants, 
aquatics,  etc.;  Kroescbell  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  greenhouse  boilers; 
Ilarlan  P.  Kolsey,  Boston,  Mass., 
hardy  American  plants;  The  Munson 
Greenhouses,  Denison,  Tex.,  green- 
house and  bedding  plants;  Wagner 
Park  Conservatories,  Sidney,  O., 
landscape  architecture,  plants,  etc.; 
The  William  Scott  Company,  Corfu, 
N.  Y.,  chrysanthemums;  Leesley 
Brothers  Nursery,  Chicago,  nur- 
sery stock;  Peterson  Nursery,  Chicago, 
nursery  stock;  Joseph  Bancroft  &  Son, 
Cedar  Falls,  la.,  seeds  and  plants;  New 
Haven  Nurseries,  New  Haven,  Mo.,  nur- 
sery stock;  The  CoUegeville  Green- 
houses, Collegeville,  Pa.,  vegetable 
seeds;  Spruyt  &  Company,  Utrecht, 
Netherlands,  vegetable,  agricultural 
seeds,  etc.;  Raynbird  h  Company,  Ltd., 
Basingstoke,  Eng.,  seed  corn,  farm 
seeds,  etc.;  Frank  Kadlec,  Chicago, 
hardy  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  etc. 


LAW  NOTE. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Lager     &     Hurrell,    Summit,    N.    J., 
orchids;     Morris  ville    Nursery,   Morris- 


BtJTINQ    ORCHIDS    FROM    ILLUSTRATlOrVS. 

The  Belgian  Tribunal  of  Commerce  is 
at  present  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  caae 
which  interests  orchid  lovers,  and  par- 
ticularly English  orchid  growers,  who 
anxiously  await  the  final  decision.  An 
English  amateur  bought  from  a  firm 
near  Brussels  ^v^  small  plants  for 
30,000  francs  (about  $G,000),  which 
were  alleged  to  be  rare  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  plants 
were  not  in  flower  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, and,  according  to  the  general 
custom,  the  contract  was  made  on  th« 
strengtli  of  certain  water  color  draw- 
ings purporting  to  be  correct  reproduc- 
tions of  the  five  plants  when  in  flower. 
In  due  course  the  plaintiff  found  that 
the  flowers  of  the  orchids  he  had 
bought  had  none  of  the  superior  qual- 
ities represented  by  the  water  eoior 
drawings,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the   contract. 

The  English  amateur,  through  hi^ 
counsel  (M.  Maurice  Prison),  asked  the 
tribunal  to  decree  the  cancellation  of 
the  contract,  alleging  the  non-existence 
of  the  rare  qualities  and  the  superior 
points  which  were  asserted  to  exist  by 
the  seller  at  the  time  of  the  purchase. 
He  (the  amateur)  considers  that  the 
orchids  sold  to  him  were  not  worth  a 
tenth  part  of  the  price  paid,  and 
alleges  that  the  water  color  drawings 
which  were  submitted  to  him  were  not 
truthful  reproductions,  but  merely 
fancy  pictures. 

M.  Wauwermans,  for  the  defendant, 
pleaded  that  the  orchids  might  have 
been  changed,  if  not  by  the  plaintiff^ 
ut  least  by  one  of  his  staff,  and  that, 
unrler  the  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  admit  a  cancellation  of  a  saU 
repularly  entered  into  by  both  parties. 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleftKd  at  all  times  to  reoelTe  brief 
Dotes  of  general  interest  on  praotloal  cultural 
matters  from  gardeners  for  ase  in  this  depart- 
ment Notes  of  the  moTementa  of  gardeners, 
changes  of  address  etc.,  are  also  desirable. 


NOTES  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  American  Institate  of  New  York 
announces  that  the  annual  dahlia  show 
will  be  held  September  27  and  28,  and 
the  chrysanthemum  show  October  31 
to  November  3. 

Dr.  N.  Li.  Britton,  prcsideDt  of  the 
horticultural  section  of  the  American 
Institute  of  New  York,  lectured 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  institute. 
The  lecture  title  was,  **An  Evening 
with  Cacti,"  and  lantern  slides  were 
asod  in   illustration. 


LAKE  GENEVA  GARDENERS. 

The  Lake  Geneva  Gardeners  and 
Foremen's  Association  have  decided  to 
hold  a  flower  show  November  3  and  4. 
At  their  last  regular  meeting  a  paper 
was  read  by  A.  Johnson,  gardener  to 
R.  T.  Crane,  on  the  propagation  and 
growing  of  carnations. 

Another  paper  on  the  forcing  of  vege- 
tables was  read  by  A.  J.  Smith,  gar- 
dener to  John  J.  Mitchell.  Both  papers 
were  interesting  and  instructive  and 
were  well  received  by  the  thirty-six 
gardeners  present. 

John  Tiplady,  Scc'y. 


NOTES  OF  NEWPORT,  R.  L 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Island 
Cemetery  Corporation  was  held  last 
Monday,  and  a  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  afTairs  was  shown  by  the  vari- 
ous committee  reports.  The  trustees 
had  little  to  add  to  previous  reeom* 
mendations;  the  grounds,  avenues  and 
buildings  have  been  well  cared  for  and 
are  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
superintendent.  Col.  Andrew  K. 
McMahon,  has  kept  everything  to  the 
highest  standard. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Newport 
Horticultural  Society,  which  takes 
place  Wednesilay  evening,  AprU  5,  bids 
fair  to  be  largely  attended,  as  great 
interest  has  shown  itself  the  past  few 
days  regarding  the  proposed  plan  of  a 
society  summer  floral  show  in  the  New- 
port Casino. 

Carl  Jurgens,  Jr.,  will  be  married 
April  10,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Miss 
Florida  Hubbard.  The  couple  after  the 
wedding  journey  will  reside  with  the 
groom's  father  and  mother  on  Pelham 
street,  this  city.  X. 


HYBRIDIZING  CARNATIONS. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before 
the  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Associa- 
tion. Toronto,  Ont.,  March  21,  1905,  by 
George  Hollis,  of  Toronto. 

Tour  secretary  having  written  to  me 
for  a  paper  on  hybridizing,  I  have  done 
my  best  to  comply.  I  grow  quite  a  few 
carnation  and  chrysanthemum  seed- 
lings evvty  jetLT  and  so  far  have  met 
with  some  success  and  hope  to  get 
higher  up  the  ladder  before  I  give  up. 
I  should  like  to  see  more  growers  take 
it  up.  We  in  Canada  should  be  able  to 
do  something  to  hold  up  our  end  and 
bring  ont  a  variety  that  would  be  a 
credit.  Baisers  of  seedlinn  must  not 
be  disappointed  in  not  getting  anything 


good  the  first  year,  the  second  or  even 
the  third,  but  after  th%t  he  should  have 
some  success.  In  the  first  place  he  must 
make  a  start  and  the  plants  raised  the 
first  year  should  be  the  foundation  of 
the  seedling  stock.  The  color  of  the 
flower  does  not  matter  much,  provided 
the  plants  are  strong,  with  stiff  flower 
steins  and  an  upright  growth,  the  flow- 
ers not  very  full  in  the  petals  and  the 
calyx  non-bursting. 

Select  the  plants  you  mean  to  seed 
as  above.  Take  the  pollen  from  some 
healthy,  strong  growing  plants,  never 
weak,  puny  ones.  Nor  is  anything 
gained,  I  think,  in  getting  all  the  new 
ones  to  work  with  unless  some  new 
variety  would  pve  you  some  advantage 
in  vigor,  also  size  in  blossom.  But  with 
good  judgment  in  selecting  your  seed- 
lings, it  is  better  to  work  with  them. 

During  the  dull  days  of  winter  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  cross  the  flowers  as  in 
the  warm,  bright  weather  of  early  sum- 
mer, as  many  varieties  have  no  pollen 
till  warm  weather  sets  in.  Ilaving 
selected  the  bloom  you  wish  to  seed, 
take  out  the  pollen  anthers  before  they 
burst.  The  petals  should  not  be  cut 
off,  and  two  days  after,  the  pollen  can 
be  put  on  the  pistil,  bringing  it  to  the 
flower  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps.  Do 
this  about  noon  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing, and  if  successful  by  next  day  the 
bloom  will  close.  If  not,  repeat.  After 
a  few  days  pull  the  dead  petals  out. 
Some  varieties  will  not  seed,  but  the 
pollen  from  them  in  nearly  erery  ease 
is  wonderfully  effective. 

Label  your  crosses  and  keep  an 
account  of  them.  When  the  seed  pods 
show  signs  of  bursting,  gather  and  put 
each  in  separate  paper  and  keep  in  a 
tin  box  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  till  sowing 
time.  The  best  time,  1  think,  is  Febru- 
ary. The  seedlings  can  be  grown 
in  pots  or  flats  and  planted  outside  in 
May.  Do  not  stop  the  seedlings.  Ldt 
them  flower  and  do  not  be  afraid  to 
pull  the  bad  flowers  and  the  poor  grow- 
ers out,  and  after  planting  inside  you 
will  have  more  to  pull  out.  Out  of  500 
you  may  end  with  twelve  or  less.  Cross 
them  again  and  sow.  Select  and  house 
as  before  and  propagate  any  you  think 
are  worth  saving.  They  may  be  good 
as  seedlings,  but  when  grown  from  eut- 
tings  they  may  be  far  from  good.  Car- 
nations as  grown  for  cut  flowers  have 
practically  no  rest.  The  cuttings  taken 
cannot,  in  a  sense,  be  called  new  plants, 
as  they  are  only  a  branch,  so  to  speak, 
off  the  old  plants  and  if  over  propa- 
gated or  badly  treated  a  good  kind  may 
soon  be  ruined.  So  seedlings  of  extreme 
vigor  are  what  are  wanted.  If  propa- 
gated and  grown  with  care,  when  put 
on  the  market  they  should  keep  in 
health  and  vigor  for  many  years. 

The  last  two  years  I  have  lost  mostly 
all  my  seedlings  by  being  flooded  when 
planted  outside,  and  this  year  I  have 
to  work  up  a  new  stock.  I  am  using 
some  singles  which  I  hope  will  give  me 
some  vigorous  plants  to  seed  next  year. 
Some  will  say  that  to  use  singles  is 
going  backwards  but  in  my  opinion  it 
not  so.  There  are  some  grand  vari- 
eties sent  out  this  year,  but  there  is 
room  for  something  better  and  I  hope 
this  small  paper  will  induce  all  your 
carnation  men  to  try  for  the  top. 


The  Late  Wm.  Paul. 


Obituary^ 


Spokaitk,  Wash.  —  The  Spokano 
Floral  Association  met  March  14.  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Cruzan  read  a  paper  on  "Luther 
Burbank." 


ALEXANDER  GRAHAM. 

Alexander  Graham,  a  well  known  gar- 
dener of  Brantford,  Ontario,  died  at 
his  home  on  St.  Paul  avenue  April  5. 
He  had  been  a  resident  of  Brantford 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  and  six  children. 

WILLIAM  PAUL. 

We  are  advised  of  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Paul,  the  well  known  English  rosa- 
rian,  March  31,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  Mr.  Paul's  health  had 
been  precarious  for  some  time  past  and 
he  succumbed  to  a  paralytic  stroke 
which  he  had  some  few  days  before  his 
death.  Rose  growers  everywhere  will 
feel  the  loss  keenly,  especially  that  it 
comes  so  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
late  Dean  Hole,  which  occurred  August 
24  of  last  year. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Paul's  career 
was  given  in  our  Issue  of  April  1, 
1902,  as  follows:  "The  story  of  the 
life  work  of  William  Paul  is  written  in 
the  rose  gardens  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
worthy  record  of  a  life  well  spent,  for 
this  venerable  rosarian  has  labored  long 
and  well  for  the  improvement  of  the 
rose,  of  which  there  is  at  his  place, 
Waltham  Cross,  Hertfordshire,  England 
one  of  the  grandest  collections  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Paul  has  spent  half  a  cen- 
tury in  his  rose  garden,  coming  into 
the  business  in  youth,  succeeding  his 
father,  but  in  these  later  years  turning 
over  the  details  of  the  groat  nursery  to 
his  son,  Arthur,  who  is  himself  dulled 
in  the  craft.  Some  of  Mr.  Paul 's  intro- 
ductions are  Medea,  Corinna,  Enchant- 
ress, Waltham  Climber,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Beauty  of  Waltham,  Pride  of 
Wnltham,  Star  of  Waltham,  Princess 
Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Lord 
Bacon,  R.  D.  Baxter,  Brightness  of  Ches- 
hunt.  Brilliant,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Prin- 
cess Christian,  Crimson  Globe,  Paul's 
Single  Crimson  and  many  more.  Given 
to  literary  pursuits  and  possessing  one 
of  the  finest  libraries  of  botanical  works 
in  all  England  it  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  write  of  his  roses,  and  hia  book, 
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'The  Bom  Garden,'  pufoliehed  in  1843, 
hae  reached  its  ninth  edition.  Much 
might  be  said  of  his  various  essays, 
read  before  hortieuHural  and  scientific 
societies,  and  of  his  many  contributions 
to  the  press,  but  most  of  these,  the  im- 

Eortant  ones,  are  embodied  in  'Contri* 
utions  to  Horticultural  Literature, 
1843-1S92.'  Mr.  Paul  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Linnsan  Society  and  one  of  the 
oldest  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Ilorticul- 
tural  Society.  For  many  years  he  hns 
been  one  of  the  principal  exhibitors  of 
roses  at  the  British  shows  and  his  name 
has  also  been  closely  connected  with 
the  production  and  introduction  of  zonal 
pelargoniums,  hollyhocks,  phloxes, 
camellias  and  other  flowers." 


PALMS  AND  FERNS  IN  SPRING. 

Indications  of  more  active  growth  are 
readily  noticed  among  plants  of  this 
character  at  this  season,  many  of  the 
palms  pushing  up  new  leaves  and 
assuming  what  may  be  termed  a  grow- 
ing  color,  while  in  the  fern  house  the 
young  fronds  in  their  various  delicate 
tints  are  appearing  in  multitudes.  These 
indications  also  point  to  a  period  of 
decided  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
grower,  for  much  potting  may  now  be 
done,  and  a  general  rearrangement  of 
the  stock,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  those  plants  that  may  be  required 
for  Easter  trade.  A  lack  of  space  will 
sometimes  hamper  this  work  until  after 
the  Easter  plants  are  out  of  the  wa^, 
but  if  it  is  possible  to  arranse  for  it 
there  will  be  considerable  gain  by  doing 
some  part  of  the  potting  before  this 
late  Easter. 

Of  course  much  depends  upon  the 
weather,  but  as  a  general  rule  after  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  early  potting,  from  the  fact  that 
the  stock  becomes  nicely  established 
before  the  time  arrives  for  the  fires  to 
be  done  away  with  for  the  season.  It 
is  doubtless  poor  economy  to  stop  firing 
the  greenhouses  containing  tender 
plants  too  early  in  the  summer,  but 
after  so  long  and  expensive  a  winter  as 
this  has  been,  the  majority  of  growers 
are  anxious  to  ease  up  on  the  coal  pile 
as  soon  as  possible.  During  the  next 
two  or  three  months  we  find  that  plants 
generally  take  up  a  great  deal  of  water, 
the  combination  of  fire  heat,  sunshine 
and  strong  winds  encouraging-  rapid 
evaporation,  and  in  addition  to  these 
circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ventilate  much  more  freely. 

Some  palms  bleach  out  in  color  from 
exposure  to  the  full  sunshine,  and  while 
little  or  no  permanent  injury  is  done  to 
them  by  this  exposure,  yet  the  possible 
purchasers  of  these  plants  are  likely  to 
find  fault  with  such  light-colored  stock, 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to 
distinguish  between  a  sun-bleached 
areca,  for  example,  and  one  that  has  an 
attack  of  yellows.  On  this  account  it 
is  best  to  pay  attention  to  shading  early 
enough  in  the  season  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  color,  but  remembering  that  a  much 
less  dense  shade  is  needed  now  than  in 
July  and  August.  Our  practice  is  to 
shade  the  west  side  of  the  houses  soma 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  season 
than  the  east  side,  thus  giving  the  plants 
the  benefit  of  the  full  light  of  the  mom* 
ing  sun  for  a  time,  but  sheltering  them 
from  the  glare  of  the  afternoon,  the 
date  upon  which  the  shade  is  applied 
varying  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Late  frosts  and  possible  snows 
in  March  are  also  quite  trying  to  the 


shading  material,  but  it  pays  better  to 
lose  an  occasional  coat  of  paint  rather 
than  to  have  some  of  the  best  plants 
spoiled  by  a  sunburn. 

One  of  the  most  tedious  operations 
in  the  fern  house  is  that  of  pricking  out 
into  pans  or  flats  the  young  seedling 
ferns  that  will  now  be  growing  more 
rapidly,  the  usual  method  being  that  of 
transi^erring  the  seedlings  from  the  seed 
pots  to  the  fresh  soil  in  small  blocks  or 
clumps,  the  transfer  being  made  with 
a  small  spatula  or  paddle  of  wood,  and 
the  seedlings  being  simply  pressed 
gently  into  the  surface  of  the  soil,  for 
at  this  stage  of  growth  there  are  few 
of  them  that  have  more  than  some  tiny 
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root  hairs  beneath  the  prothallus.  There 
is  some  advantage  in  using  sterilized 
soil  for  these  seedling  ferns,  from  the 
fact  that  such  a  practice  kills  the  weed 
seeds  and  also  fungus  that  may  be  pres- 
ent in  the  soil,  the  sterilizing  being 
done  either  with  steam  or  by  baking 
slightly  over  a  fire.  And,  trifling  though 
some  of  these  details  may  seem  to  be, 
yet  they  all  count  in  the  final  result 
in  fern  culture. 

The  usual  time  for  the  first  trans- 
planting of  seedling  ferns  is  just  as 
soon  as  the  first  tiny  fronds  show 
among  the  prothalli,  for  at  this  time 
the  seedlings  are  more  readily  moved 
than  they  may  be  after  the  fronds  get 
up,  and  besides  this  gives  the  crowded 
youngsters  a  better  chance  to  expand. 
But  these  seedlings  are  very  tender  and 
especially  susceptible  to  draughts,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  best  that  this 
work  should  be  performed  either  in  the 
fern  house  or  in  a  protected  portion  of 
the  potting  shed,  and  as  soon  as  a  pan 


or  flat  is  completed  it  should  at  once 
be  given  a  careful  watering  with  a  fine 
rose  on  the  watering  can,  and  then 
put  away,  being  protected  from  full 
sunshine  at  all  times. 

Fungus  and  snails  are  two  of  the 
chief  difficulties  the  grower  of  scc<l- 
ling  ferns  has  to  contend  with,  either 
of  which  may  do  much  harm  in  a  few 
hours.  The  first  is  less  likely  to  appe:ir 
in  a  house  that  is  well  and  carefully 
ventilated,  the  object  being  to  pruvitle 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  to  dry  up  the 
duperfluous  moisture  from  the  miniature 
plants  without  causing  strong  draughts 
over  them  or  exposing  them  to  the  full 
sun,  but  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  fungus  among 
the  young  ferns  when  the  weather  hap- 
pens to  remain  damp  and  cloudy  for 
several  days  together,  as  is  liable  to 
occur  in  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
The. snails  have  voracious  appetites  for 
young  fern  fronds,  and  these  pests  must 
be  watched  for  and  trapped. 

The  seedling  ferns  must  at  all  times 
be  kept  moist,  but  all  watering  should 
be  done  early  in  the  day  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  dry  off  before  night,  and 
from  the  fact  that  these  young  plants 
have  as  yet  but  few  roots  it  will  not 
be  found  necessary  to  water  them  fre- 
quently. Adiantum  rhodophyllum,  A. 
Victoria  and  A.  Farleyense  are  among 
the  useful  ferns  that  are  propagated  by 
means  of  division  of  the  crowns,  these 
sptcies  having  a  habit  of  producing  a 
multitude  of  small  crowns  that  may  be 
readily  divided,  the  divisions  beiufi; 
either  planted  in  rows  in  a  light  soil, 
or  sand  and  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
in  a  propagating  frame,  the  latter  being 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  70**  and 
reasonably  moist,  or  may  be  pricked  out 
into  pans  or  flats  and  the  latter  placed 
in  the  frame  under  the  same  conditions. 

If  properly  cared  for  these  divided 
crowns  will  soon  throw  up  a  frond  or 
two,  at  the  same  time  forming  roots, 
and  may  then  be  potted  off  into  2-inch 
pots  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
though  they  were  seedlings.  All  three 
of  these  adiantums  are  quite  tender  in 
the  small  state,  but  the  first  two  are 
very  beautiful  little  ferns  for  fern- 
eries owing  to  their  compact  habit  and 
large  pinnee,  and  the  third  species,  or 
variety  rather,  is  now  becoming  so  weU 
known  and  admired  as  to  need  no  fur- 
ther recommendation  at  this  time. 

The  nephrolepises  that  were  planted 
out  on  benches  for  stock  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  winter  will  now  be 
growing  freely  and  throwing  out  run- 
ners in  quantity,  the  young  plants  so 
produced  being  taken  off  from  time  to 
time  and  potted  up  into  small  pots,  ami 
will  be  benefited  by  shading  from  the 
sun  for  a  week  or  two  until  they  com- 
mence to  root,  after  which  the  full  light 
will  encourage  a  shorter  and  more 
sturdy  growth.  W.  H.  Tapun. 


LOS  ANGELES  FLORAL  FESTIVAL. 

The  Los  Angeles  floral  festival,  which 
lasted  March  28  to  31  inclusive,  was 
created  for  the  benefit  of  the  Temple 
church  and  was  mainly  an  amateur  autl 
advertising  affair.  Our  illustration  of 
a  floral  lighthouse  shows  one  of  the  best 
features.  This  was  made  by  the  Vawter 
company  and  contained  40,000  carna- 
tion blooms.  The  only  other  notable 
feature  was  the  background  of  the  plat- 
form, which  was  entirely  decorated  with 
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ealla  blooms,  perhaps  5,000  in  number. 
The  plant  department  of  the  Germain 
Seed  Company  made  a  display  of  arau- 
earias  and  ferns.  Considering  the  very 
mediocre  nature  of  the  exhibits  outside 
of  those  mentioned,  the  show  was  well 
attendeil.  It  would  seem  best  when 
floral  festivals  are  so  strongly  exploited 
as  this  was  to  the  public  that  the  pro- 
fessional florists  and  nurserymen,  or 
ofSeers  of  the  local  society,  take  hold 
and  see  that  a  creditable  display  is 
made.  Otherwise  the  public  will  resent 
the  humbug. 

Paul  De  Longpre,  now  at  Hollywood, 
Cal.,  the  floral  painter,  exhibited  a 
dozen  beautiful  specimens  of  his  work. 
He  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  living 
flower  painter. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMin-EE    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Society  of  American  flo- 
rists and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 
was  held  at  the  New  Willard  hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  April  4,  5,  6, 1905.  In 
the  absence  of  President  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
Vice-president  J.  R.  Freeman  occupied 
the  chair.  There  were  present  also  ex- 
president  Phil.  Breitmeyer,  Treasurer 
H.  B.  Beatty,  Secretary  Wm.  J.  Stew- 
art; directors,  H.  M.  Altick,  Theo. 
Wirth,  W.  H.  Elliott  and  E.  V.  Hallock; 
ex-presidents,  Wm.  B.  Smith  and  W.  F. 
Gude;  Prof.  Galloway  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Secretary 
Moseley  of  the  Inter  State  Commerce 
committee. 

SOCIETT  IN  PROSPEROUS   CONDITION. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  indicated 
a  continuous  prosperous  condition  in  all 
departments  and  the  treasurer's  report 
showed  the  largest  cash  balance  on  hand 
in  the  society's  history.  Various  com- 
mittee reports  were  presented  and  ap- 
proved. Prof.  Galloway  addressed  the 
board  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  offering  the  cooperation  of 
the  department  in  the  arrangments  for 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
the  society  at  the  convention  next 
August. 

TO  HOIJ[>  CONVENTION  IN  AUGUST. 

The  program  for  the  convention,  so 
far  as  completed,  provides  for  the  cus- 
tomary opening  exercises  on  the  after- 
noon of  Tuesday,  August  15,  and  presi- 
dent's reception  in  the  evening.  Nom- 
ination and  election  of  officers  and 
other  routine  work  of  the  society  will 
share  the  morning  sessions  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  with  several  papers 
on  subjects  of  interest,  and  the  even- 
ings of  these  two  days  will  be  devoted 
to  stereopticon  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Among  the  papers  presented  will 
be  one  by  Oglesby  Paul  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  "Landscape  Gardening"  or  a 
kindred  subject;  one  on  "Helps  to 
Floriculture  in  the  South  and  South- 
west" (not  yet  assigned),  and  on 
"American  Bulb  Growing,"  by  Prof. 
A.  J.  Pieters.  In  addition,  a  competi- 
tion is  to  be  arranged  for,  and  prizes 
will  be  oflFered  by  Treasurer  Beatty  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Ideal  Employer." 

BOARD  FAVORS  GREATER  PUBLICITY. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
board  favored  a  policy  of  broader 
publicity  in  the  society's  work,  closer 
aOiliation    with   the    daily    newspapers 


and  for  fuller  press  reports  than  here- 
tofore, and  the  dissemination  of  general 
horticultural  information  in  every  com- 
munity of  the  country,  particularly 
through  the  medium  of  the  public 
schools.  A  bronze  medal  was  appro- 
priated to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Miss  S.  B.  Sipe  for  award  to  the  school 
children  of  the  city  of  Washington  for 
the  encouragement  of  horticulture. 

Favorable  action  was  taken  towards 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  the  feasibility  of  preparing  a 
concise  and  practical  text-book  for  use 
by  boards  of  education  to  be  dissemi- 
nated through  the  various  florists' 
clubs. 

The  National  Bifles  Armory  on  G 
street,  N.  W.,  between  9th  and  10th 
streets,  was  selected  for  the  exhibition, 
the  upper  and  lower  halls  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  proffer  of  Gar- 
roll  hall,  adjoining,  was  accepted  for 
the  use  of  the  society  for  its  meetings. 
Should  the  exhibition  overflow  the 
accommodations  in  the  armory,  an 
additional  hall  is  available  in  the 
Masonic  building. 

A  fine  special  exhibit  will  be  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
a  silver  medal  will  be  offered  for  the 
best  display  of  cut  flowers  in  vases.  It 
was  voted  that  the  exhibition  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  open  during  the  ses- 
sions of  the  society,  as  an  experiment. 
George  H.  Cooke,  recommended  by  the 
Washington  Florists'  Club,  was  duly 
n))pointed  superintendent  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  set  apart 
for  the  bowling  tournament,  and 
Messrs.  Phil.  Hauswirth  and  John 
Westcott  were  appointed  to  act  with 
the  local  sporting  committee.  The 
bowling  alleys  selected  are  located  on 
8th  and   E  streets. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

The  following  final  resolutions  were 
unanimously   adoptod : 

We,  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticultur- 
ists, in  meeting  assembled,  regret  the 
circumstances  that  have  made  neces- 
sary the  absence  of  our  president,  J.  C. 
Yaughan,  and  that  we  could  not  avail 
ourselves  of  his  experience  and  wisdom 
in  the  deliberations  of  this  committee. 

We  wish  to  state,  however^  that  his 
place  was  most  ably  and  satisfactorily 
filled  by  our  vice-president,  J.  B.  Free- 
man, and  we  hereby  wish  to  express  to 
him  our  appreciation  of  his  many  kind- 
nesses while  in  and  out  of  the  chair. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  heartfelt 
thanks  to  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Washington  Florists '  Club,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  accomplished  president, 
W.  F.  Gude,  for  their  untiring  kindness 
and  courtesies,  and  particularly  for  the 
delightful  entertainment  with  its  most 
beautiful    decorations. 

And  further,  to  the  management  of 
the  New  Willard  hotel  for  their  cour- 
tesies, and  to  the  daily  press  for  their 
full  and  accurate  reports  of  our  meet- 
ings. 

Finally,  the  committee  is  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  great  work  the  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  doing  along  all  the  lines  of  hor- 
ticulture and  the  willingness  of  this 
department  to  co-operate  with  this 
society  in  every  possible  manner;  and 
for  the  individual  interest  shown  by 
Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway  during  our  stay. 
Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORT.  SOCIBTY. 

ANNUAI.   8PBINQ   EXIIIBITIOlf. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  opened  in 
its  beautiful  hall  at  2  p.  m.,  Tuesday » 
March  28.  It  was  a  spring  show, 
there  could  be  no  mistake,  as  the  pow- 
ers that .  bloom  in  spring  were  every- 
where in  evidence,  the  large  display  of 
hyacinths,  tulips  and  daffodils  being 
the  feature  of  the  show.  Years  ago 
hyacinths  were  always  shown  in  a  pot, 
and  now  the  decorative  feature  is  evi- 
denced by  hundreds  of  pans  of  these 
beautiful  flowers,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  bulbs,  these  making  them 
doubly  attractive.  Tulips  and  daffodiii 
were  arranged  the  same  way  with  from 
twelve  to  twenty -four  bulbs  to  a  pan. 
There  were  two  pans  of  those  with  one 
hundred  plants  in  each,  which  made  a 
most  attractive  display.  These  classes 
of  plants  were  arranged  on  three  long 
low  tables,  one  the  entire  width  of  the 
hall;  the  other  two  extended  from  the 
main  hall  to  the  foyer,  either  side  of 
the  grand  stairway.  It  was  much  the 
best  display  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  these  bulbs  that  has  been  ever 
shown  before  the  society. 

As  we  entered  the  lower  foyer  of  the 
hall  the  eye  was  caught  by  two  fine 
specimens  of  bougainviJleu  one  at  either 
post  of  the  ^rand  stairway.  They  were 
exhibited  by  W.  K.  Harris  and  were 
very  much  admired.  H.  A.  Dreer  and 
Henry  F.  Michell  Company  had  exhibits 
of  grass  seeds  oh  either  side  of  the 
foyer.  On  the  posts  of  the  stairway  at 
the  flrst  landing  stood  two  of  W.  H. 
Robertson's  best  arecas,  grand  speci- 
mens, and  for  which  he  received  flrst 
prize.  Flankin^^  the  steps  on  cither  side 
up  to  the  majn  floor  were  specimen 
zonale  geraniums  in  8  and  10-inch  pots. 
To  the  right  just  inside  the  main  hall 
Julius  Boehrs'  Company  staged  a 
proud  collection  of  new  and  rare 
orchids.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall  Lager  &  Hurrell  were  also  re|ure- 
sented  with  a  display  of  popular  and 
new  varieties  which  attracted  much 
attention. 

In  the  center  of  hall  there  was  a  flne 
group  of  choice  palms,  anthuriums  and 
other  rare  plants  bordered  with  spring 
bulbs,  spirieas,  daisies,  etc.,  in  full 
flower.  It  was  the  most  attractive 
s^roup  ever  seen  in  the  hall.  These  were 
from  the  Fairmount  park  conservatories 
and  are  a  great  credit  to  Mr.  Schmidt, 
who  has  them  in  charge.  Although  not 
in  competition  they  compared  so  favor- 
ably with  the  best  work  of  the  private 
(gardeners  that  the  visitors  coiUd  not 
help  be  satisfied  with  the  product  of 
their  own  conservatories  and  the  work 
of  the  master  hand  that  manages  them. 
There  were  four  larg^  groups  of  twelve 
choice  plants  in  each,  two  on  either  side 
of  hall.  They  containeel  the  pick  of 
each  gardener's  collection  and  added 
much  to  the  decorative  features  of  the 
show. 

In  the  three  front  balconies  overlook- 
ing the  grand  staircase  the  William 
Graham  Company  arranged  three  arches 
of  colored  lififhts  which  made  this  part 
of  the  exhibition  very  attractive.  Four 
tall  specimen  palms  were  the  centers 
of  groups  placed  at  each  corner  of  the 
central  floor  space,  and  were  surrounded 
by  blooming  plants  prominent  among 
which  were  fine  specimens  of  Cineraria 
stellata.  These  showy  plants  are  great 
favorites  with  the  public.     Rhododen- 
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drons  made  up  one  of  the  other  groupi 
and  were  very  showy.  Azaleas  formed 
another  group  and  at  intervals  were 
seen  many  fine  specimen  plants  of  these 
latter  flowers,  one  large  scarlet  Boi  de 
Belgium  being  very  effective.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  the 
show  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Anthurium 
Andreanum  with  eight  perfect  blooms. 
Along  the  front  of  the  stage  were  col- 
lections of  rare  plants,  among  them  be- 
ing fine  anthuriums  and  cinerarias. 
There  was  also  keen  competition  for 
the  Primula  obconica  prizes,  the  collec- 
tion of  plants  making  a  great  display. 

Joseph  Heacock  was  present  with 
samples  from  bis  stock  of  choice  ken- 
tias;  they  were  well  grown  commercial 
plants  and  made  a  pretty  group.  In 
the  front  end  of  the  hall  next  the  foyer 
were  daisies  and  genistas,  large  showy 
plants  with  which  the  judges  had  quite 
a  time  determining  the  winners.  Tak- 
ing it  all  in  aU  it  is  considered  about 
the  best  spring  exhibition  the  society 
has  had  for  a  long  time.  The  prizes 
follow: 

Opchids,  display  of  plants  and  cut  flowtrt 
arranged  for  effect,  first,  Julius  Roehrs  Com- 
pany. Rutherford,  N.  J.  ^ 

Ferns,  specimen  plant,  first,  George  w. 
Childs,  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa..  Thomas  Long,  gar- 
dener; second,  0.  B.  Newbold,  Jenklntown, 
Pa.,  Samuel  Batchelor,  gardener. 

Ornamental  foliage  plants,  specimen  plant, 
first.  Edward  A.  Schmidt,  Radnor,  Pa.,  John 
Hobson,  gardener;  second,  James  W.  Paul, 
Jr..  Radnor,   Pa.,  Joseph  Hurley,  gardener. 

Palms,  one  pair  In  pots  or  tubs,  first, 
John  W^  Pepper,  Jenklntown,  Pa.,  Wm. 
Robertson,  gardener;  second,  C.  B.  Newbold. 

Palms,  specimen  plant  In  pot  or  tub,  first, 
John  W.  Pepper;  second,  C.  B.  Newbold. 

Asaleas,  four  plants  In  bloom,  four  yarl- 
etles.  In  not  oyer  10-lnch  pots,  first,  Mrs. 
R.  J.  C.  Walker,  Qermantown,  John 
McCleary.  garr^ener;  second,  Edward  A 
Schmidt. 

Asaleas,  specimen  plant  any  color,  first, 
P.  A.  B.  Wldener.  Ogontz,  Pa.,  Wm.  Klein- 
helns,  gardener;  second.  C.  B.  Newbold. 

Oenlstas,  two  planto.  first,  C.  B.  Newbold; 
second.  James  W.  Paul,  Jr. 

Genistas,  specimen  plant,  first,  John  W. 
Pepper:  second,  C.  B.  Newbold. 

Hydrangeas,  three  plants,  first,  John  W. 
Pepper. 

Hydrangeas,  specimen  plant,  first,  John 
W.    Pepper.  _, 

Fuchsias,  three  planto,  first,  John  W. 
Pepper. 

Marguerites,  tlL-ee  plants  In  not  oyer  12- 
Inch  poto.  first,  C.  B.  Newbold;  second, 
John  W.   Pepper. 

Zonale  geraniums,  six  planto,  six  yarietles. 
In  not  oyer  8- Inch  poto,  first,  John  W. 
Pepper;  second,  C.  B.  Newbold. 

Zonale  geraniums,  specimen  plant,  first, 
John  W.  Pepper;  second,  James  W.  Paul. 
Jr. 

Rhododendrons,  three  planto,  first,  Mrs. 
R.  J.  C.  Walker;  second,  James  W.  Paul, 
Jr. 

Begonias,  flowering  yarletles,  six  planto. 
first.  James  W.  Paul,  Jr. 

Begonias,  specimen  plant,  first,  H.  Hopper, 
Narberth,  Pa..  J.  H.  Dodds,  gardener;  sec- 
ond, Edward  A.  Schmidt. 

Acacia,  specimen  plant,  first,  John  W. 
Pepper. 

Callas,  one  pair  of  poto  or  pans,  first, 
John   W.   Pepper. 

Splrsa,  six  planto.  three  varieties,  first, 
Mrs.  R.  J.  C.  Walker;  second,  John  W. 
Pepper. 

Cineraria  hybrlda,  six  planto,  first,  P.  A. 

B.  Wldener. 

Cineraria  stollata,  six  planto.  first,  C.  B. 
Newbold:  second,  P.  A.  B.  Wldener. 

Cineraria   stollata,   specimen    plant,    first, 

C.  B.  Newbold;  second.  P.  A.  B.  Wldener. 
Cyclamen,     six     planto.   first.    J.   Vaughn 

Merrick.  Roxborough.  Philadelphia,  Frank 
Ibbotson.  gardener. 

Primula  obconica  grandlflora.  six  plants, 
first.  John  W.  Pepper;  second.  James  W. 
Paul.  Jr. 

Primroses.  English  hybrid,  two  pans,  not 
over  ton  Inches,  first.  James  W.  Paul.  Jr. 

Pannles.  two  pans,  not  oyer  ten  Inches, 
flrMt.  Mrs.  R.  J.  C.  Walker. 

Lllium  longifiorura  or  Harrlsll.  six  pots 
or  pans,  three  bulbs  to  pot  or  pan,  first. 
James  W.  Paul.  Jr. 

Iillium  longiflorum  or  Harrisil.  three 
planto.  in  not  over  lO-lnch  poto,  first.  John 
W.  Pepper;  seoond,  James  W.  Paul,  Jr. 


TERRIERS  VERSUS  FLOWERS. 

A  SSBMOK  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Dutch- 
ess County  Horticultural  Society,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  the  Bev.  Patrick  Daly 
made  a  very  inteVesting  address,  from 
which  we  take  the  foUowing  as  a  sea- 
sonable and  refreshing  divergence  from 
our  routine  reading  matter: 

' '  My  love  of  flowers  would  be  for  me 
a  source  of  unqualified  delight  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  I  was  born  with. 


or  developed  at  a  very  early  age,  a 
strong  love  for  Irish  terriers,  and  I  find 
that  to  get  along  with  God  and  mam- 
mon is  an  easy  trick  compared  with 
combining  a  love  for  flowers  and  of 
Irish  terriers  where  one  has  not  enough 
real  estate  to  keep  them  in  separate 
backyards.  The  man  who  would  fain 
love  all  God's  creatures  at  the  same 
time  will  find  that  he  has  a  big  con- 
tract. It  is  a  sad  limitation  of  our 
condition  here  below  that  we  have  to 
be  very  careful  in  the  regulation  of  our 
love  even  for  human  beings. 

' '  Now  when  a  man  finds  his  love  dis- 
tracted by  the  rival  claims  of  beauti- 
ful flowers  and  Irish,  or  other  terriers, 
he  has  a  delicate  and  complicated  prob- 
lem to  solve.  Por  myself  I  would  be 
for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  terriers 
on  the  score  that  they  stand  higher  in 
the  scale  of  evolution,  although  willing 
to  admit  that  the  flowers  have  a  soil  of 
their  own  and  that  their  eloquent 
beauty  inspires  feelings  too  deep  for  ex- 
pression. 

"But  why  be  angry  with  a  dog  be- 
cause he  cannot  be  persuaded  to  have 
a  proper  respect  for  floweret  Is  not 
all  life  full  of  perplexities  and  incon- 
gruities t  And  the  scientists  only  make 
confusion  worse  confounded.  An  excel- 
lent story  teller — a  Bev.  Patrick  Shee- 
han — has  this  story,  which  will  go  some 
way  toward  excusing  the  vandalistic 
terrier: 

"  *I  was,'  he  says,  'putting  up  some 
withered  asters  today.  A  robin  came 
over  in  a  friendly  way  and  looked  on. 
I  was  grateful  for  the  pretty  compan- 
ionship. It  was  familiar,  and  I  hate 
stand-off  and  stuck-up  people.  I  knew 
he  admired  my  industry  if  not  my  skill. 
He  looked  very  pretty  with  his  deep 
brown  back,  and  scarlet  breast-plate, 
and  his  round  wondering  eyes  watching 
mine.  Alas,  no  I  he  was  watching 
something  else.  A  rich,  red,  fat  worm 
wriggled  from  the  roots  of  the  dead 
flowers.  Bobin  instantly  seized  him, 
flung  him  down,  bit  him  in  halves,  then 
in  quarters;  then  gobbled  up  each  lus- 
cious and  living  morsel,  and  looked  quite 
innocent  and  unconcerned  after  the 
feat.  He  had  swallowed  as  much  raw 
meat  as  a  grown  man  who  would  dine 
off  three  or  four  pounds  of  beefsteak; 
and  he  as  his  own  butcher.  And  this  is 
the  wretch  that  poets  rave  about.' 

''How  easy  it  is  to  forget  the  man- 
gled worm  in  the  song  and  plumage  of 
the  bird  I  An  anti-eruelty-to-animals- 
man  will  make  love  to  a  pretty  woman 
even  if  she  carry  half  a  dozen  dead 
robins  impaled  upon  her  hat.  It  were 
easy  to  push  this  thought  to  unpleasant 
length. 

"  'For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a 
harm  no  preacher  can  heal.' 

''I  want  to  know  who  is  the  time- 
keeper and  warden  and  night-watchman 
of  my  flowers.  It  is  not  the  sun,  be- 
cause they  are  awake  before  the  sun^ 


and  after  his  rays  slant  high  above 
their  heads.  It  is  not  light,  because 
whilst  it  is  yet  light,  light  enough  to 
read  with  ease  and  pleasure,  behold,  my 
little  flowers  close  their  eyes  ever  so 
softly  and  silently,  as  if  thfy  feared  to 
disturb  the  harmonies  of  nature;  and  as 
if  they  would  say:  'We  are  such  little 
things,  never  mind  us.  We  are  going 
to  sleep  for  we  are  so  tiny  and  hum- 
ble, why  should  we  keep  watch  and 
ward  over  the  mighty  universef '  And 
again  who  has  bidden  my  crocuses  wake 
up  from  their  wintry  sleep,  whilst  the 
frost  is  on  the  grass,  and  the  snow  is 
vet  hiding  in  the  comers  of  the  garden 
bedsf 

"And  here,  my  little  snowdrop,  so 
pure  and  fragile,  braves  the  keen 
arrows  of  frost  and  sleet,  and  pushes  its 
pure  blossoms  out  of  the  iron  earth. 
This  is  the  bulb  of  a  hyacinth;  this 
is  the  bulb  of  a  dahlia.  But  the  former 
wakes  up  in  early  spring,  and  hangs 
its  sweet  bells  on  the  pure  virgin  air; 
while  the  latter  sleeps  on  through  the 
cold  of  spring  and  the  blazing  heat  of 
summer,  and  only  wakes  up  when  all 
nature  is  dying  around  it,  and  seems  to 
be  calling  for  another  proof  of  its  im- 
mortality. Who  is  the  watchman  of 
the  flowers f  Who  holds  his  timepiece 
in  his  hands,  and  says:  'Sleep  on,  O 
dahlia  I  Sleep,  though  spring  should 
call  for  universal  allegiance,  and  sum- 
mer winds  challenge  thee  to  resurrec- 
tion; but  awake,  narcissus,  and  tremble 
at  thine  own  beauty.'  It  is  not  the  at- 
mosphere. The  spring  might  be  warm, 
and  the  autumn  chilly;  or  vice  versa. 
It  is  not  temperature,  for  the  most 
fragile  things  flourish  in  the  cold.  What 
is  itt  Who  hath  marked  their  times 
and  seasons  and  warns  them  when  their 
hour  hath  struck f  Who  but  Thou, 
great  Warden  of  the  uni verse t 

"And  weep  not,  O  thou  child  of  gen- 
ius, if  obeying  the  universal  law,  and 
driven  on,  not  by  ambition,  or  other 
unworthy  impulses,  thou  seekest  to  cast 
at  the  feet  of  men  the  vast  and  beauti- 
ful efQorescence  of  thy  own  mind 
shouldst  thou  find  all  things  around 
thee  conspiring  to  check  and  destroy 
thy  imperative  development. 

"Thou  wilt  expand  and  grow  and 
put  forth  beauty  after  beauty;  and  lol 
men  will  wonder  at  thee,  but  seek  to 
destroy  thee.  Harsh  winds  will  blow 
their  keen  arrows  into  thy  face;  the 
crystals  of  ice  will  nestle  in  thy  bosom 
to  chill  thee  unto  death;  winged  demons 
will  probe  thee  with  their  stings  and 
steal  away  thy  perfections.  Weep  not, 
and  murmur  not!  It  is  the  law — ^the 
law  of  the  star  and  the  flower;  of  the 
clod  and  the  nebula.  If  thou  seekest 
thy  own  peace  and  comfort,  hide  thyself 
in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  or  the 
caverns  of  the  ocean;  repress  all  thy 
longings,  check  nature  in  its  flight  after 
the  ideal;  be  content  to  live  and  not  to 
grow;  to  exist  but  not  to  develop.  But 
canst  thouf  No,  slas!  Nature  is  not 
to  be  repressed.  Thou,  too,  must  go 
into  the  vortices;  and  in  pain  and  suf- 
fering, in  mortification  and  dissolution, 
pass  out  to  the  unknown." 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

W.  a.  Thornber,  instructor  in  the 
Anuth  Dakota  Airrieultural  College,  hss 
been  appointed  horticulturist  of  the 
experiment  station  in  the  state  of 
Washington. 
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GARDBlf  MAKING  TIME. 

Wbeo  the  gold  la   on   tbe   willow   and  the 

maple  buds  are  red. 
When  70ur  feet  hare  grown  so  heavy  that 

you  fear  they're  made  of  lead. 
When  the  feyer'a  in  your  system  and  you're 

lasy  as  the  deuce. 
And  your  erer   ready   answer  is   a  muffled 

"What's  the  useT" 
Then  it's  time  to  hang  the  kettle  and  pre- 
pare for  making  soap. 
Just  beside   the   ash    filled   hopper   on    the 

orchard's  sunny  slope; 
Then  the   season's   full   of   trouble   in   this 

semi-southern  clime, 
For  It  brings  that  awful  something  known 

as  "garden  mukin'  time." 

Fallow  ground  with  clods  to  crumble,  paper 
bags  of  onion  sets. 

Rake  and  hoe  and  soil  stained  garments  and 
a  soul  that  sorely  frets 

At  the  prospect  of  exertion  even  of  the  mild- 
est kind* 

And  your  humping  over  makes  you  sort  o' 
dixsy  like  and  blind. 

Beets   and   radishes    and   lettuce,    peas    and 
seren  breeds  of  bean. 

Poppies,    marigolds    and   larkspurs   for   the 
walks  and  in  between. 

Theae  the  things  inseparable  from  the  days 
that  reek  with  rhyme. 

These  the  tragedies  that  trouble  us  in  "gar- 
den makin'  time." 

— Baltimore  AnA>erlcan. 


NASSAU  COUNTY  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Glen  Cove 
GreenhonseSy  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  April  5. 
The  attendance  was  not  particularly 
large,  owing  probably  to  the  rainy 
weather  and  the  rush  attending  spring 
work.  Exhibits  were  numerous,  nearly 
every  member  contributing  something. 
The  relating  of  experiences  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  exhibits  brought 
out  many  interesting  and  valuable  enl- 
tnral  hints,  which  should  bear  fruit 
eventually. 

A  charming  vaso  of  that  grand  red 


carnation,  Bobert  Craig,  from  the  Cot* 
tage  Gardens,  Queens,  L.  I.,  graced  the 
exhibition  table.  Special  mention  was 
made  of  a  new  seedling  white  carnation 
raised  by  Felix  Mense,  of  Glen  Cove 
Greenhouses.  Mr.  Mense  has  named  it 
Dosoris,  and  judging  from  his  stock,  it 
evidently  shows  itself  to  be  a  profuse 
bloomer  and  of  robust  constitution.  The 
flowers  are  full,  well  built  and  appar- 
ently non-bursting.  Another  new  seed- 
ling carnation,  dark  pink,  was  exhibiteil 
by  Mr.  Myers,  superintendent  to  O.  R. 
Sheldon.  The  flowers  were  large,  full, 
with  fringed  petals.  A  plant  of  Cin- 
eraria stellata  grown  by  A.  McKenzie, 
superintendent  to  Percy  Chubb, 
attracted  great  attention.  The  plant 
measured  four  feet  in  diameter  and  car- 
ried an  enormous  wealth  of  flowers.  The 
same  gentleman  also  exhibited  an  inter- 
esting dish  of  Gradus  peas  which  had 
been  grown  under  glass.  The  seed  was 
sown  about  December  20  and  pods  were 
ready  for  picking  tho  first  week  in 
March.  It  may  be  mentioned  thnt  these 
peas  proved  very  appetizing  to  the 
members  present.  A  standard  gardenia 
showing  marks  of  high  culture  wns 
exhibited  by  T.  Harrison,  superintend- 
ent to  E.  K.  Ladcw.  It  was  decided 
until  further  notice  to  hold  the  meet- 
ings in  the  evening. 

John  F.  Johnston. 


QUALITY  OF  GRBERHOUSE  GLASS. 

JCd.  Oardeninq:— 

Is  the  glass  now  sold  and  designated 
as  "greenhouse  glass''  second  or  third 
quality!     Is   third   quality   glass   good 
enough  for  raising  good  carnations t 
Massachusetts. 

There  are  two  qualities  usually  used 


by  florists,  viz.,  *'A"  and  *'B"  qual- 
ity.  A  great  nuiny  of  the  best  flower 
growers  are  now  using  half  "A"  and 
half  "B"  quality,  using  the  poorer 
grade  for  the  north  side  of  the  house. 
The  "B''  quality  is  the  same  in  thick- 
ness as  the  "A,''  the  only  difference 
being  that  there  are  more  imperfections 
in  the  poorer  grade.  We  have  known  of 
some  growers  usin^  the  "B"  grade 
straight  through,  without  experieneing 
any  diificulty,  but  believe  the  method 
of  using  half  of  each  grade  is  not  only 
quite  a  saving  in  money,  but  gives  just 
about  as  good  results. 

L.  £.  Pabtbidqs. 


Square  Feet  of  Broken  Glau 
waa  paid  for  laat  year  by  the 
Floritti'  Hail  AMSciatiOR.  For 


Oyer23(l,i 

parttoulan  addrees 

JOHN  a  KtUtR,  SmV.  Saddle  River,  N.  J 


CATALOSUES  WANTED; 


Leading  leedtmea  and  nnnerymen  will  oblige 
by  Mnding  copies  of  tbeir  oatalosaei. 

LOUIS  KNAUr.  San  Rafiel.  Oal. 


Tlis  Brockton  Dahlia  Farm 

Tbe  largest  and  Unett  oollfction  of 
Dabllai  In  tbe  United  SUtei.  consist- 
ing of  all  tbe  leading  varieties.  Bend 
for  catalogue. 

W.  p.  LOTHROP,  EisI  Bridgewater,  Matt. 


Flower  Seeds  Free 

To  introdnoe  my  seeds  I  will  mall  to  any  one 
wbo  will  send  name  and  address  of  tbree  friends 
wbo  grow  flowers,  and  lOo  to  ooTtr  posuge  eto.. 
One  Dollar  Collection  of  Extra  Cboioe  Flower 
Reeds,  oTor  £00  different  Yar.'etiea  PiEE  ^tb 
Catalogue. 

B.C.Sdmtt.Dept.O.'tSJia^^T 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Buiiding, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

» 

W«  cafl  Mipply  any  off  the  ffoUowlDg  books,  postpaid,  at  tho  prices  civea: 


Gqibbiio  (Kains).— At  tlie  pitaent  time 
when  80  much  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peniae  this  Tolnme, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (PoweU). 
^A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Pbuit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subfect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Tery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cahbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Allibd 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  Very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  |>ractical 
treatise  on  the  plandnjg,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGarqbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  A  very  useful  litUe  book  on  toe  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cenU. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growimo  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Tbb  Goldpdh  (Mulertt).— a  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
oest  iSivice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambricam  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRTSANTHBlfUlff   MANUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
atten  tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  im  pro  vc- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

ffPuMiOATiON  Mbthods  (Johuson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a 


Uuw  to  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroiurh^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
tuccessnd  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Grbbmhousc  Construction  (Taft).— It 
cells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

BUI.BS  AND  TUBBROUS  ROOTBD  PLANTS 

(A]len).-Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
J'dusHROoiis:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
,  ffalconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  teus 
the  whole  story  so  tmdv  and  j^ainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSsiN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  snccessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
)erries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipnlation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
Jlustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
(armyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (IGcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclnpeedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  rraay  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fAmiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (Bllwanger).— A 
delightfal  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasuresof  p;ardeningin  the  most  fas- 
cinating style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  of  Ambrjca 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Florioclturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farmino  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

0RNAlfBNTA].GARDBNINGrLong).$2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SwBET  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  veiy  in- 
teresting sut'iect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionart  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Weld  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  \ij  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splaididl> 
illustrated  from  life.    $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Weld  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75 cents. 

The  Bngush  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deab 
with  hardy  dowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tel!s 
us  how  to  grow  them  snd  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  erery  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  liTed.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbkding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  yarieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
( Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  Teg- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75.        * 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.    75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Garden-Crapt 
op  Shabjsspbarb  (Ellacombe).    $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardbnino  (Prof.  Green,  of 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  Propft  (Pany).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultiTation  o' 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalesi  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.wtwtataiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

ForoMrly  State  Entomologtot  of  Maryland 

A  Pmetleal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
tad  effective  meaiiB  of  destroying  fnttect  pests  and 
ottoar  vermin  lu  various  places.  This  work  Is  tbe 
oatooDie  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

gther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  meet  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FRUIT  6ROWKRS  AND  NURSEBTMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uoioriouti 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  it  the  only 

Eracticai  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treex  U 
outlined  in  tMis  work.  The  me^Jiods  can  be  easily 
apvaied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  Tory  small  cost.  The  writer  is  comld- 
ered  t  he  boit  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENKBS  AND  FXOBISTS 
have  found  that  veKCtables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  underirlass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
Hie  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  nnv 
cednre  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MrLI^ERS  AND  GBAIN  DEALEBS 
hare  been  lookhig  forward  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tainlugjgrain  in  stort^'ge  is  also  thoroughly  ^onsid- 
ered.^fo  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
valne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inciosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMBBS  OF  THB  COUNTBY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 

Sophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
u  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
GOI«I«BOE  AND  STATION  WOBKEBS 
will  fliMi  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  complete  in  every  respe^^t  an<l  is  the  onb 
wnrk  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  1»  written  In  a 
pnpiilar  noD-technlcal  style,  profu.wly  illustrated, 
hand>u^mely  bound,  corerlng  2S0  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid*  0140. 
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Hmmmi  Building; 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


Princeps 

THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 


(We  paid  this  amount  for  tho  ontiro 
stock  of  it: 


The  largest,  best  shaped,  most  bril- 
liant Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
tbe  most  graceful  of  all.  The  flowers 
of  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chiago 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  sotts  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Large  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for  $1.00; 
Doz.,  S3  50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  3^c;  3  for  8Cc; 
Doz,  1300 

Small  Bulbs  each  25:;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  12.5a 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  I'nited  States. 


Viughin'sSeed  store, 

NEW  YORK,         CHICACO, 

Uteelqrtt    84-11  llMit^  tl. 


If  you  need  Books  on  Special  Subjects  write  us  about  them. 


i4o 
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April  15, 


^Sr^  Baby  Sambler 

TN  Fftffb'tomiiif  DWMF  Crimton  Rambtor. 
IN  BLOOM  ALL  TNE 1IME.  The  best  red  pot  or 
bedding  rose  in  the  world.  Same  oolor  aa  the 
ellmblng  Crimion  Rambler  with  olntten  of 
from  20  to  40  open  flowers  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  BTery  day  from  May  antil  November 
If  planted  out  and  in  pots  all  the  year  around. 

Prices:  2-inoh  pot  plants,  ready  March  90th, 
each  40o:  8  for  81.00:  It  for  84  00,  prepaid  by 
mail.    100  for  886. 00  by  express. 

Dormant  one-year  old  fleld  plants,  ready 
now.  Each,  75c;  8  for  88  00;  18  for  87.50:  100 
for  855.00;  if  to  go  by  mail,  add  6c  per  plant. 

After  May  15th.  which  is  too  late  for  dor- 
mant plants,  we  will  send  4-lnch  pot  plants 
instead.  Price:  each  6O0:  8  for  81.75;  12  for 
86  50:  100  for  850  OO:  all  to  go  by  express. 

1^"  We  also  have  a  few  hundred  of  extra 
large  8- year  old  plants,  which  we  olfer  at  88.00 
each;  8  for  86.00;  18  for  818.00,  while  stock 
lasts. 

Vaughon's  Seed  Storey 

CHICAGO:  NE\¥  YORK: 

84-86  Rtiidolpli  St  14  Barclay  St. 

Orecfihouset  and  Nurstrlcs:  Wettem  Sprlngt.  III. 


NOW  OOaiPLCTK  IN 
FOUR  VOLUitv*. 

Cyclopedlaof 

American 

Horticulture 


Comprising  suffgestions  for  cultivation 
of  horticultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruits,  vegeubles,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Projessor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University^ 

AMieted  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

Ataaciato  Editor. 

and  many  axpart  Cultivators  and  Balanltti. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUBflKS, 

Cloth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  2800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Mmm  IuIMIh.  CMc«h. 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  See  d  Catalogue^  will  be  ready  Jan.  I  ^ 
'05^  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  J^^^j^^^j^j^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies. 
Nelumbiums,  Victorias,  etc. 

An,  imei'iquAir'il,  r"M4**'iLon  of  the  nNjve  planui^  Fnihrnring:  ev^tj 
de*inilile  vajJeiy  kmnu/i,  »tRCi  ^11  artiir  AiiiiArL'-  nml  .St'ini-A^iUHii^' 
I«L:iiiiii  F^nitAhlp  for  iUr  |>iniiiLii^  nT  n&iuml  iiUil  am  ririA]  iitnnl«,  A 1 1 
HIT*  luUy  diiHnTkl»Ml  tn  our  1-Mrdrn  Hook  f OT  lyO.%  ^* U^cli  iS  UiMAktL 
f  H'*'  1 1  *  M  r>Ttli<  ■AH  1  ft  T.V  1  JO  n  LfTi  1 1 1  kfi  t  E 1 1»  rv^  P^r  ^ 

\\>  glmllW  |.tie»***rl  10  riiriii»li  n^iinmtf  ?  nndoffrr  i<r«nini^  Stt^V<^ 
tin  MB  ic  ininsdiTi^  iiljinttrrft.    Write  Tfl  ni  for  ituy  infcirsimtjan  des»«L 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  'pH^ia^cT^Sli?!;: 


"^         j^B^ 


r" 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CLMCR  D.  SMITH. 


'-^ 


Xm    REDA.I>^V. 


CONTENTS. 

IMTBODUCTIOM.  — 

ChAPTSR  I.— HlBTORT. 

Chapter  II.— Stock  Plamts— Berly   Propagation.— Cold    Frames.— Pield-grown.— Imported 

Sioolc.— Novelties  and  Soaroe  Varieties. 
Chaptbb  III.-Pbopaoation.— Cutting  Beacli.— Selection  of  CatUngs.— Malcing  Cuttinn— Air 

and  Temperatare.—bLadiug.— Waterlog.— Sanoer  System.— English  Method.— DlTistons.— 

Potting  Onttings. 
Chaptbb  IV.— SPBcnniN  Plakts.- Soil  — Rc^p'^tting  —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.- 

Watering.- Stalling.— iiisbudding- Pevdiog. 
Chaftbb  v.— M isobllahboub  Plamtb.— Standards.— For  Market— Single  — Stemmed.- Minia- 

tuie.— For  Cat  Flower*.— Grafted  —In  Open  Border. —Haidy  Chr>santbemums. 
Chaftbb  VI.-^-PAOinrfl  Plaxts  —For  Kxprets.— For  Mail.— For  Gxpo:t. 
Chaptbb  VII.— Exhibitioii    BLOOM8.—Plaoting.— Firming.— Tieln«.— Watering  —Spraying.— 

Airing  —Shading.— SoaldiDg.-Top-dressing.-Bemoving  btools.— Blind  Growth.— Cbemi- 

oal  Fertilizers.— Liquid  Mannre.—Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dia- 

budding.— English  Method.— Records. 
Chaptbb  VIII.— Bzhibitiob  Bloohs.- Grown  out-of-doors.— Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 

flnug  Harbor. 
Chaptbb  IX.— Cohxbroial  Flowbbb.— Feeding.— Buds.— Early.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 
Chaptbb  X.-Inbiotb— Aphis —Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished  Bug  — Cory- 

thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysautheuium  Fly. 
Chaptbb  XL— Disbabbb.- Bust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Chaptbb  XII.— Sbidlihab  ahd  Spobtb.— Suitable  Plants  —Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 
Chaptbb  XIII.— Pbbpabibo  EzRiBm  -Plants.— Cat  Flo  %ers.— Foreigo  Shipmeuts.— Dressing 

Flowers 
Chaptbb  XIV.— EzHiBiTioitB.- The  Management- The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 
Chaptbb  XV.— Ttpks  and  Selbctiohb  —Types.— Selections. 

WC  ARC  NOW  BOOKING  OROUS.    PRICE,  25  CENTS,  CASH  WnH  ORDOL 
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ORCHIDS 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue. 


Orchid  Orowert  and  Imp^rteft, 


SUMMIT.  N, 


Copy  of  No.  86,  Volume  S  of  GARDENINq. 
Write,  giving  price  to 

K.   oar*  of  GARDKNINQ. 


Do  not  fail  to  mention  Gardening  every  time  you  write  to  an  advertiser  in 
these  columns. 


¥«i.  xni. 


CHICAQO.  MAY  t,  19419. 


lot 


No.  ao4- 


wmoow  BOXES  m  Philadelphia. 

(t'ivo  in  u  tow,  one  &vt?r  the  g»i.w.) 


WINMW  BOXES. 

m  WBW  YORK. 

The  foi)<ltipfl9  for  porch  gartlenSy  win- 
dow and  bnlcooy  boxes  am!  t\ib  plants 
is  rapidly  on  the  laeroaBe  in  many  local- 
iiiei^  particularly  in  New  York  city^ 
where  the  roof  gardena^  hotels  and  sija- 
ilar  resorta  have  been  setting  a  good 
example  by  the  nae  of  palms,  bay  trees 
lAd  decorative  plant  arracigenietits.  It 
is  only  mthin  a  few  years  that  this 
eostom  became  noticeable.  Its  adoption 
may  be  credited  in  part  to  the  introduc- 
tioB  of  the  ao-callcd  natural  prepared 
p&ltOB,  dried  and  dyed  objects  that  are 
repulsive  to  the  plant  Iover»  but  which 
w^e  taken  up  beeaiiBe  they  gave  a 
■embl&fice  of  verdure  without  the  risk 
of  damage  to  furniture  by  water  or  the 
expense  of  the  purchase  and  care  of 
fresh  pluats^  and  thus  filled  a  useful 
place  in  gettmg  the  pubUe  accustomed 
to  look  for  gteeuery  in  and  about  cafes 
and   ttalk   and    helped   to    awaken    the 


plant  grower  to  the  lucrative  demand 
opening  before  him  and  the  advisability 
of  providing  the  means  for  its  grati- 
fication, 

"  In  but  few  places  of  any  Bccount  are 
the  '* natural  prepared"  eontrivancea 
now  to  be  seen.  In  their  place  ara 
handsome  standard  and  pyramidal  bay 
trees,  luxuriant  keatias,  arecas,  lat- 
anias  and  Boston  ferns,  in  tubs  or  pots 
variously  painted  or  covered  in  har- 
mony with  the  wall  finish  and  furniture 
of  the  apartment  in  which  they  stand. 
Arotind  the  walls  in  appropriate  niches 
also  are  borders  and  fringes  of  decora- 
tive-foliaged  plants,  the  pots  screened 
behind  lattice  work  or  board  finish  cor- 
responding with  the  trim  of  the  room, 
and  giving  the  effect  of  having  been 
planted  out  permanently  where  they 
are,  the  covering  of  the  surface  with 
green  moss  completing  the  illusion*  In 
all  these  things  great  care  is  necessary 
in  order  to  have  woodwork  and  carpets 


safe  from  possible  damage  by  water  or 
dampness^  and  ample  metal  receptadea 
for  drainage  must  be  provided.  It  is 
the  custom  generally  to  make  a  contract 
for  a  specified  sum  with  a  l3oriat  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  this  work  whereby 
the  plants  are  furnished,  cared  for  and 
replaced  from  time  to  time*  Expert 
moD  are  employed  who  make  the  rounds 
daily  and  attend  to  all  details  required 
for  the  health  of  the  plants.  These 
men  must  needs  know  plant  culture  well 
and  bo  sufificiently  familiar  to  know 
what  varieties  will  do  well  in  certain 
places,  as  the  leas  loss  of  plants  and 
the  less  need  of  replacing,  the  more 
proBiable  the  businesa  will  be,  and  an 
inejrpericnced  or  careless  man  can  soon 
tura  the  transaction  into  a  losing  ven- 
ture. 

For  windows,  balconies,  porches  and 
the  parapets  of  roof  gardens  the  style 
of  boxes  used  is  as  various  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  housCj  the  tastes  of  the 
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owner  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  manufac- 
tnrer  can  suggest.  Some  are  of  elabo- 
rate workmanship,  with  inlaid  tiles  and 
carved  wood;  others  are  made  of  pine 
painted  green  and  their  cheapness  hid- 
den by  luxuriant  masses  of  drooping 
vines.  Where  the  leakage  can  do  injury 
or  where  the  box  itself  is  sufficiently 
valuable  a  zinc  or  tin  lining  is  used. 
Some  very  pretty  affairs  are  strong  zinc 
pans  set  into  a  light  frame  work  of 
fancy  matting  with  bamboo  handles. 
Others  are  of  wire  mesh  sufficiently 
close-meshed  to  prevent  the  moss  with 
which  they  are  lined  from  coming 
through,  and  in  these  the  plants  are 
merely  set,  pots  and  all,  and  the  pots 
concealed  by  moss.  The  people  who 
take  pride  in  adorning  their  residence 
fronts  with  these  things  are  invaluable 
advance  agents  for  the  local  florist, 
who  should  make  it  his  business  to 
encourage  it  by  furnishing  the  right 
sort  of  filling  and  sound  advice  on  their 
care,  for  it  will  not  be  long  before  imi- 
tators will  be  found  on  all  sides  and 
oftentimes  the  house  fronts  of  an  entire 
block,  with  few  exceptions,  are  turned 
into  a  veritable  parterre  of  green  and 
bright  color  as  the  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful missionary  work  of  one  flower 
lover. 

The  best  material  for  filling  window 
boxes  is  a  question  dependent  upon 
location,  exposure,  etc.  Vines  are 
always  essential,  and  among  these  Eng- 
lish ivy,  nasturtiums,  maurandia  ano 
vincas  take  the  lead  in  usefulness.  As 
a  rule  variegated  and  other  foliage 
plants  used  in  preponderance  will  give 
better  satisfaction  than  flowering 
material  which  requires  daily  care  for 
its  welfare.  Hard-foliaged  things  that 
will  stand  exposure  to  sun  and  neglect 
should  be  freely  used.  Aucubas,  vari- 
egated euonymus,  Dracaena  indivisa  and 
Chanuerops  excelsa  are  examples  of  the 
most  desirable  plants.  The  latter  is 
vastly  superior,  for  this  purpose,  to  the 
latanias,  which  are  apt  to  get  badly 
torn  by  the  wind.  In  flowering  plants 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  to  choose 
from,  but  as  before  mentioned,  they 
should  be  selected  with  judgment  unless 
assured  of  constant  care  all  summer. 
Geraniums  left  to  themselves  soon  grow 
long  and  lanky;  fuchsias  get  weather- 
beaten  and  mignonette  runs  to  seed 
unless  cut.  Hydrangeas  are  good,  the 
flowers  remaining  a  long  period.  Abu- 
tilons  thrive  and  there  is  nothing  more 
useful  than  the  little  variegated  anther- 
icums.  Begonias  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose  and  so  are  the  marguerites, 
white  and  yellow.  In  the  early  spring 
pansies  and  daisies  may  be  used  as  a 
preliminary  filling  and  a  little  cold 
weather  will  do  them  no  harm.  Hardy 
primroses  make  a  particularly  handsome 
spring  display. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  out- 
door box-work  is  to  be  se^i  in  the  roof 
garden  of  the  Union  Club  in  New  York 
city.  The  work  was  done  by  Marius 
Mutillod,  who  has,  for  the  past  seven 
years,  been  in  charge  of  all  the  outdoor 
decorative  work  for  C.  A.  Dards.  Mr. 
Mutillod  is  a  master  hand  at  this  busi- 
ness and  in  the  case  here  instanced  has 
scored  a  rare  success.  The  finish  of  all 
the  boxes,  tubs  and  other  receptacles 
in  which  the  plants  are  placed  is  white 
birch  bark  trimmed  with  rough  cork 
bark.  From  the  roof  garden  the  sky- 
line formed  by  the  plants  has  been 
made  a  special  study  and,  whether  by 
day  or  night,  gives  an  effect  at  once 


artistic  and  impressive. 

IN  PHIl^DBLPHIA. 

The  City  Parks  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia is  composed  of  public  spirited 
citizens  of  both  sexes  whose  object  is 
to  inaugurate  and  further  all  move- 
ments looking  to  beautifjdng  the  city. 
Through  its  instrumentality  a  number 
of  vacant  tracts  both  in  the  built-up 
and  suburban  districts  have  been  pur- 
chased and  set  aside  for  park  purposes. 

The  desolate  condition  of  many  of 
the  blocks  in  the  fashionable  residence 
district  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  occupants  are  out  of  town 
caused  the  association  to  inaugurate  a 
movement  to  have  the  window  ledges 
of  the  houses  decorated  with  boxes  of 
plants,  the  care  of  which  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  society  at  a  nominal 
sum,  while  the  occupants  were  away. 
The  efforts  were  fairly  successful,  as  at 
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least  one  hundred  boxes  more  or  less 
elaborately  fitted  up  and  filled  were 
used  to  decorate  the  house  fronts  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  Many  of  them  were 
ordered  through  this  organization,  as 
they  offered  to  furnish  boxes  filled  and 
put  up  as  low  as  $3  each.  This  was 
done  in  order  that  no  one  could  object 
to  the  expense.  Many  of  the  boxes, 
however,  cost  twice  this  sum  and  were 
very  pretty.  As  about  half  of  them 
were  placed  in  three  continuous  blocks 
they  were  quite  close  together  and 
attracted  considerable  attention  from 
the  general  public.  They  also  received 
favorable  comments  from  the  newspa- 
pers, which  are  always  ready  to  lend 
their  aid  when  properly  approached. 

It  is  thought  that  the  decoration  will 
be  continued  throughout  the  year,  the 
boxes  being  filled  with  evergreens  for 
the  winter  months.    The  accompanying 


illustrations  give  some  idea  of  how  the 
boxes  look  in  position.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  most  cases  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  pedestrians  and 
some  of  them  low  enough  to  be  within 
touch  of  half  grown  children,  but  they 
all  seem  to  have  escaped  molestation  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  In  quite  a  few 
cases  their  growth  was  interfered  with 
by  the  window  awnings  used  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  but  as  far  as 
possible  these  are  only  down  when  the 
sun  is  shining.  It  is  thought  that  next 
summer  there  will  be  seen  a  large 
increase  in  this  form  of  decoration, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  become  general 
throughout  the  city  as  it  is  in  some  of 
the  large  cities  of  Europe. 

Robert  Kift. 

WINDOW   BOX  PLANTS. 

There  are  many  plans  adopted  in  the 
ornamentation  of  dwelling  houses, 
hotels,  club  houses  and  public  build- 
ings; but  it  is  questionable  if  anything 
is  as  effective  as  window  boxes  of ' 
plants,  and  certain  it  is  that  in  large 
cities  where  there  are  few  facilities  for 
growing  plants  in  any  other  way,  the 
window  box  is  a  source  of  much  enjoy- 
ment. These  window  boxes  of  plants 
not  alone  improve  the  appearance  of 
buildings  as  seen  from  the  outside,  but 
to  the  interior  also  they  add  a  charm 
that  patrons  of  hotels  especially  are 
quick  to  realize,  and  they  are  always 
unwilling  to  leave  those  beautified  by 
such  little  bits  of  nature  for  others  less 
home-like. 

To  residents  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
large  cities  window  boxes  are  a  conve- 
nient form  of  decorating  their  homes, 
even  if  they  have  ground  for  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers.  Plants  in  the  win- 
dow and  vines  hanging  gracefully  down 
have  an  indescribable  something  about 
them  that  gives  to  the  home  that  air  of 
repose  always  lacking  in  bare  build- 
ings. In  the  country,  too,  window 
boxes  are  used  and  that  very  effect- 
ively. On  some  summer  residences  in 
Newport,  E.  I.,  as  many  as  a  hundred 
boxes  are  used. 

Window  boxes  are  made  of  course  to 
fit  the  windows  in  length,  with  the 
depth  and  width  varying  from  six 
inches  to  ten  inches.  Eight  inches  does 
very  well  unless  very  strong  growing 
plants  are  used,  which  is  not  advisable 
unless  with  the  object  of  screening 
something  objectionable,  and  this  can 
be  best  accomplished  with  vines. 

Like  most  other  arrangements  of 
plants  and  flowers,  window  boxes  are 
more  effective  if  plants  of  one  color 
only  are  used  in  each  box,  although  the 
outer  edge  or  border  may  be  of  a  differ- 
ent color.  For  instance,  a  box  filled 
mainly  with  scarlet  geraniums  may 
have  a  border  of  Lobelia  erinus  speciosa 
or  L.  gracilis,  or  better  still,  Vinca 
major  variegata. 

When  something  is  wanted  to  grow 
up  from  the  inside  of  the  box,  nastur- 
tiums can  be  planted  for  the  back  row, 
or  the  seeds  may  be  dropped  in  while 
the  other  stock  is  being  planted  in  the 
boxes.  The  nasturtiums  can  be  trained 
on  a  miniature  trellis  made  by  placing 
two  stout  wires  fastened  by  staples  to 
each  end  of  the  box,  the  wires  to  be 
left  just  as  long  as  the  desired  height 
of  the  plants.  From  wire  to  wire  run 
strings  about  four  inches  apart  and  up 
to  the  top.  In  this  way  a  beautiful 
screen  can  be  formed,  in  addition  to 
having  a  box  of  plants  with  graceful, 
drooping  subjects  in  front. 
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The  soil  for  window  boxes  ought  to 
be  very  good,  something  that  will  last. 
A  mixture  composed  of  three-fifths  rot- 
ted turf,  one-fifth  well  rotted  manure, 
cow  manure  preferred,  with  the  remain- 
ing fifth  made  up  of  sand  and  leaf  mold, 
gives  excellent  results  for  plants  in  gen- 
eraL 

There  are  many  kinds  of  plants  suit- 
able for  window  boxes,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  will  be  found  those  most 
likely  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction: 
Geraniums,  abutilons,  coleuses,  salvias, 
ageratums,  Dracaena  indivisa,  hydran- 
geas, fushias,  achyranthes,  sweet  alys- 
sum,  mignonette,  vincas,  lobelia  in 
variety,  nasturtiums  and  petunias. 

Of  aU  the  foregoing  and  even  others 
that  could  be  enumerated,  none  excels 
or  even  equals  geraniums  for  results  in 
window  boxes,  especially  where  there  is 
no  necessity  for  tall  growing  plants,  and 
when  there  is  such  a  necessity  Dracsraa 
indivisa  is  a  very  good  plant  to  use 
either  exclusively  or,  say  three  in  the 
middle  of  a  box  four  feet  long,  with 
ageratum  between  and  lobelia,  nastur- 
tiums or  vincas  for  the  outer  row. 

The  boxes  we  sometimes  see  having 
in  them  what  is  called  a  center  of  one 
dracaena  is  not  artistic  or  decorative 
unless  there  are  a  number  of  them  in 
a  line  or  at  least  in  close  proximity. 
If  a  number  of  the  boxes  are  arranged 
in  this  way  the  effect  is  not  so  jarring. 
A  very  pretty  window  box  and  an  inex- 
pensive one  can  be  made  of  sweet  alys- 
sum  and  nasturtiums. 

In  planting  window  boxes,  although 
overcrowding  ought  to  be  avoided,  the 
plants  ought  to  be  close  enough  to  very 
nearly  hide  the  box  and  the  soil.  Great 
attention  ought  to  be  given  watering, 
as  so  many  plants  confined  in  such  a 
small  space  require  what  might  be  con- 
sidered an  inordinate  quantity  of  water, 
especially  in  dry  weather.  Feeding 
with  any  animal  manure  liquid  for 
window  box  plants  is  for  obvious  reas- 
ons out  of  the  question.     If  any  feed- 


ing  is   needed,   some   of   the   artificial 
preparations  are  best  in  this  case. 

As  already  intimated,  window  boxes 
of  plants  of  one  color  are  the  most 
attractive  and  the  most  effective,  and 
what  perhaps  counts  for  just  as  mueh, 
boxes  made  up  ready  for  sale  sell  more 
readily  if  they  show  a  blaze  of  color, 
and  the  color  wanted  in  nine  oases  out 
of  ten  is  red,  either  very  bright  or  very 
dark.  For  one  shade  of  red  it  is  hard 
to  beat  Summit  of  Perfection  for  a 
semi-double  geranium  and  General 
Grant  for  a  single,  with  S.  A..Ifutt  for 
another  and  darker  shade  of  rjed. 

David  MgI^tosh. 

the  newspaper  standpoint. 
The   venerable   artist  in  the  Studio 
building  in  West  I'enth  street,  who  has 
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four  tomato  plants  with  ripe  vegetables 
upon  them  growing  on  a  trellis  on  his 
balcony,  sets  an  example  to  his  neigh- 
bors that,  if  followed  all  over  the  city, 
would  transform  it  during  the  summer 
months  as  completely,  and  yet  at  as  lit- 
tle expense,  as  a  few  Chinese  lanterns 
and  a  rubber  plaut  will  transform  a 
city  roof  at  night.  He  has  two  kinds 
of  tomatoes,  the  yellow  and  the  red, 
and  these  with  the  green  of  the  plant 
itself  give  his  window  frontage  a  liv- 
ing frame  of  the  three  most  effective 
and  most  decorative  colors.  ''I 
thought,''  he  says,  "it  might  be  an 
object  lesson  to  many  who  might*  have 
a  tiny  bit  of  ground  and  plenty  of 
sunlight. " 

If  the  delight  the  passerby  feels  in 
the  spectacle  of  plants  and  flowers  on 
a  window  ledge  could  only  be  made 
effective  in  a  resolution  to  adorn  his 
own  window  ledge,  New  York  would 
hardly  be  recognizable  next  year.  For 
the  architectural  city  beautiful  we  shall 
have  to  wait  many  generations  and  the 
favor  of  circumstances  and  loiig-sighted 
officials;  but  a  city,  beautiful  every 
year  during  the  months  when  plants 
put  forth  leaves  and  flowers,  we  may 
realize  at  once  if  we  will.  There  is 
no  point  in  bemoaning  the  absence  of 
lawns,  the  scanty  dimensions  of  door- 
yards,  the  prohibitive  cost  of  every 
foot  of  street  frontage.  Venice,  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  is  a 
city  without  lawns  and  almost  without 
land.  Some  of  the  ugliest  streets  in 
the  world,  architecturally  speaking,  are 
absolutely  delightful  more  than  half 
the  time  by  virtue  of  the  window  boxes 
set  with  geraniums,  nasturtiums,  bego- 
nias, vines  or  foliage  plants,  that 
beguile   their   grim   exteriors. 

As  the  report  to  the  city  art  com- 
mission  on  "Civic  Art  in  Northern 
Europe"  remarks,  "We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  dull,  impressionless  effect 
of  city  streets  that  even  a  small  buneh 
of  green,  yellow,  purple  or  red  catches 
our  eye  at  once  and  pleases  us  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  size. ' '  The  pitcher 
of  mignonette  in  the  tenement's  high- 
est casement  is  "a  garden  in  heaven 
sent  io  the  little  sick  child  in  the  base- 
ment."     Tbis    is    another    matter    in 
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whieh  the  metropolis  may  well  learn 
from  Europe.  Every  tourist  is  familiar 
with  the  delightful  effect  of  window 
boxes  along  the  grimy  streets  of  Lon* 
don.  The  cities  of  Qermany  and  Aus- 
tria have  gone  farther  than  English 
cities  in  this  matter,  Dresden  farther 
perhaps  than  any  city  in  the  world. 
There  a  private  society  agitated  for  the 
general  adoption  of  a  plan  to  deeorate 
yardfly  buildings  and  window  ledges  with 
plants,  vines  and  shrubs.  The  officials 
were  induced  to  decorate  the  municipal 
buildings.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  color  schemes.  Canvassers  were 
sent  oat  among  the  householders.  The 
result  was  the  transformation  of  the 
city. 

Such  a  campaign  might  well  bo 
started  here. — ^New  York  Mail  and 
Express,  Sept.  24,  1904. 

The  Qreenhouse. 


NOTES  ON  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

The  month  of  April  brings  us  to  a 
season  of  active  growth  among  the 
majority  of  foliage  plants,  the  strong 
sunshine  of  that  month  starting  on 
many  of  those  plants  that  have  been 
more  or  less  dormant  during  the  dark 
days  of  winter. 

This  condition  also  brings  about  a 
period  of  very  active  work  on  the  part 
of  the  grower,  and  many  operations  of 
potting  and  propagating  are  now  in 
order,  even  though  the  rush  of  Easter 
preparations  is  also  on  hand  and  cannot 
be  deferred.  Crotons  are  being  more 
thought  about  by  growers  having  a  city 
trade,  from  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
of  these  beautiful  plants  are  being  used 
in  window  decoration,  in  plant  baskets, 
and  also  for  bedding  purposes  than  was 
the  ease  a  few  years  ago. 

Of  course  there  were  fine  specimen 
crotons  grown  and  exhibited  in  our  own 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  too,  fully  two  decades  ago, 
but  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  some 
few  enterprising  growers  began  to  offer 
well  grown  young  stock  in  useful  sizes 
for  the  trade.  The  plants  that  have 
been  bedded  out  during  the  summer 
and  lifted  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, then  potted  up  into  as  small  pots 
as  the  roots  will  allow,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  with  a  slight  shade 
over  them  until  they  become  estab- 
lished, are  those  from  which  the  first 
erop  of  cuttings  is  usually  taken. 

These  cuttings  are  taken  off  in 
December  or  January,  and  at  that  sea- 
son will  root  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
provided  that  they  are  kept  in  a  warm 
and  moist  house  and  protected  from  the 
sun.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  have 
roots  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  length, 
they  are  potted  off  into  2%-inch  pots, 
kept  warm  and  moist  and  will  soon 
start  into  growth,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into 
4-inch  pots  by  about  March  1. 

The  young  crotons  need  pinching  to 
induce  a  bushy  growth,  and  enjoy  a 
rich  loam  soil  of  rather  open  texture, 
but  firmly  pressed  into  the  pots,  among 
the  fertilizers  used  in  the  soil  being 
stable  manure,  bone  dust,  horn  shavings 
and  various  preparations,  the  matter  of 
fertilizers  being  one  for  which  I  do 
not  like  to  offer  specific  directions, 
from  the  fact  that  the  original  soil 
varies  so  greatly  in  different  localities 
that   it   is   easy  to  make   mistakes  in 


offering  too  precise  a  formula.  These 
young  plants  should  be  kept  moving 
along  in  a  warm  house,  with  full  sun- 
shine, and  syringed  lightly  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  bright  weather,  and  will 
then  become  the  best  kind  of  stock  for 
bedding  out  in  June. 

Many  of  those  intended  for  fall  and 
winter  sales  are  grown  from  tops  rooted 
in  moss  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
Ficus  elastica,  the  topping  being  done 
any  time  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  and  the  young  plants  being 
grown  on  into  4-inch,  5-inch,  or  6-inch 
pots  as  may  be  needed. 

Dracaenas  are  also  moving  along  rap- 
idly at  this  season,  and  although  those 
of  the  terminalis  section  are  not  always 
the  most  satisfactory  crop  the  grower 
can  handle,  yet  they  are  so  bright  and 
attractive  in  color  when  well  grown  that 
there  is  usually  a  fair  market  for  them. 
But  do  not  pot  on  any  young  plants 
that  show  indications  of  spot  on  the 
foliage,  for  no  matter  how  carefully 
they  are  handled  the  disease  is  almost 
sure  to  make  much  greater  progress  on 
toward  the  autumn  when  the  nights  get 
cool  and  damp,  and  it  is  discouraging 
to  watch  the  lower  leaves  pass  through 
the  various  stages  from  apparent  mil- 
dew to  rusty  spots  and  finally  to  drop 
off,  leaving  an  expanse  of  naked  stem 
with  a  tuft  of  colored  foliage  at  the 
top. 

A  good  beginning  is  half  the  battle 
in  growing  Dracsena  terminalis,  and 
healthy  young  plants  with  crisp,  dark 
foliage  are  those  that  should  be 
selected,  then  shift  them  on  from  pot  to 
pot  before  the  lower  leaves  suffer  from 
starvation,  keep  a  constant  watch  for 
snails,  syringe  forcibly  to  discourage 
red  spider,  and  with  careful  watering 
in  dark  weather  there  should  be  a  rea- 
sonable probability  of  success. 

DracflBua  Lauderiana  and  D.  Godsef- 
fiana,  both  of  which  are  much  used  in 
small  sizes,  are  very  easy  to  root  at 
this  season,  and  a  succession  of  cuttings 
should  be  put  in  as  they  may  be 
secured,  the  common  practice  o^  bunch- 
ing two  or  three  of  the  young  plants 
together  requiring  a  good  supply  of  cut- 
tings to  keep  up  a  stock.  These  com- 
pound plants  are  doubtless  much  more 
effective  and  convenient  than  small 
single  plants  for  the  retail  florist,  but 
they  ought  to  bring  a  higher  price  than 


they  do  when  taking  into  consideration 
the  number  of  cuttings  that  are  thus 
required,  and  the  fact  that  these  plants 
do  not  break  into  growth  so  readily 
after  cutting  back  in  the  winter. 

Aspidistras  are  largely  imported  from 
the  European  and  Japanese  growers  of 
late  years,  the  preparation  of  these 
plants  in  decorative  sizes  being  rather 
too  slow  an  operation  for  the  average 
American  grower,  but  some  nicely  fur- 
nished young  plants  in  3-inch  and  4-inch 
pots  are  frequently  useful,  and  the  best 
way  to  have  these  plants  is  to  grow 
them  at  home.  A  few  old  plants  that 
have  been  long  established  in  large  pots 
or  tubs  will  provide  an  abundance  of 
material  for  this  purpose  when  shaken 
out  or  washed  out  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  readily  divided.  The  rhizomes 
should  have  the  old  roots  trimmed  off 
with  knife  or  shears,  and  may  then  be 
cut  into  sections  one  inch  long.  Such 
sections  usually  include  two  or  three 
dormant  eyes  or  buds,  and  they  are 
planted  at  a  depth  of  about  one  inch 
in  fiats  of  light  soil.  The  fiats  of  cut- 
tings are  then  placed  in  a  greenhouse 
with  a  temperature  of  60^  at  night  and 
kept  moist,  in  which  the  cuttings  win 
soon  start  into  growth,  and  may  be 
potted  into  small  pots  when  the  first 
leaf  is  fully  expanded. 

Ficus  elastica  still  finds  a  market  in 
moderate  quantities,  and  the  present  is 
a  good  time  to  moss  up  all  available 
tops  with  a  view  to  rooting  them,  both 
the  original  type  and  also  the  vari- 
egated form  rooting  readily  at  this 
season.  The  latter  is  really  a  very 
attractive  plant  when  well  grown,  and 
like  the  green  one  should  have  plenty 
of  light  to  insure  a  stocky  habit  of 
growth.  During  the  winter  months  it 
is  also  advisable  that  the  variegated 
ficus  be  not  syringed  so  freely,  as  this 
treatment,  when  combined  with  a  low 
temperature,  is  likely  to  produce  or 
increase  that  rustiness  of  the  foliage 
that  is  sometimes  noticed  on  this  plant. 

Cycas  stems  are  not  now  so  interest- 
ing a  subject  to  some  of  the  large  grow- 
ers as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  some 
overloading  having  been  experienced  in 
this  line  of  goods,  and  much  injury  hav- 
ing been  done  to  a  valuable  plant  by 
the  unfortunate  practice  of  sending  out 
new  stock  before  it  was  properly  estab- 
lished.   But  there  are  still  many  grow- 
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A  WELL  GROWN  KfiRTU. 

Under  separate  cover  please  find  a 
photograph  of  a  specimen  of  Kentia 
Belmoreana,  which  I  think  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  kind  of  a  plant  may  be 
produced  in  a  small  pot  when  given 
enough  water.  The  plant  is  and  has 
been  for  five  years  in  a  4-inch  pot  with 
no  change  .of  soil  or  any  application  of 
fertilizer  except  plenty  of  cigar  ashes. 
It  has  all  these  years  been  in  my  office 
under  my  own  care,  but,  as  I  said,  with 
the  exception  of  water  and  tobacco 
ashes,  it  has  had  no  special  feeding. 
The  plant  has  a  spread  of  over  five  feet, 
which  I  think  is  quite  remarkable  for 
the  size  of  pot  in  which  it  is  jrrown. 

Aug.  S.  Swanson. 

[The  photograph  is  reproduced  here- 
with.— Ed.] 
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era  who  need  a  few  plants  of  the  com- 
mon cyeasy  and  the  dormant  stems  will 
soon  be  on  the  market,  and  will  need  a 
moderately  warm  corner  in  the  green- 
house after  they  have  been  potted 
firmly  in  as  small  pots  as  the  stems  will 
permit. 

The  decorative  stock  is  likely  to  be 
in  poor  condition  after  having  been 
taken  out  frequently  during  so  severe 
a  winter,  and  it  is  at  this  time,  or  at 
least  after  the  Easter  decorations  are 
over,  that  one  may  see  just  what  is  best 
to  discard,  for  unless  some  of  the  poor 
plants  may  be  bunched  together  and 
rejuvenated  during  the  summer  it  is 
poor  economy  to  keep  them.  This  will 
apply  especially  to  the  palms  the  young 
stock  of  which  will  now  be  repotted, 
earefully  shaded,  though  not  too  heav- 
Uy.  ' 

There  seems  to  be  some  indication 
that  in  the  future  there  may  be  a 
greater  demand  for  ferns  of  somewhat 
larger  sizes  than  those  that  are  still 
so  largely  used  for  fern  dishes,  and 
possibly  the  4-inch  to  6-inch  ferns,  in 
several  common  species  that  are  sold 
in  Europe  by  thousands,  may  also 
become  an  interesting  item  to  some  of 
our  growers. 

Many  of  these  species  make  a  quick 
crop,  as  is  now  done  with  the  Boston 
fern,  and  like  the  latter  may  be  sold 
at  quite  a  moderate  price,  but  until  the 
retail  trade  becomes  sufficiently  inter- 
ested it  would  be  unwise  to  plunge  into 
large  ferns  too  freely. 

W.  H.  Taplin. 


OtASSULA  HYBRIDA. 

Crassula  hybrida  was  a  plant*  very 
much  in  demand  at  Easter.  Though  not 
new  by  any  means,  it  has  never  been 
taken  up  as  a  worthy,  all-around  plant 
until  recently.  Always  a  popular  plant 
in  the  London  market,  it  has  seemed  to 
escape  the  attention  of  American  florists, 
who  have  only  now  taken  it  up  as  a 
plant  worthy  of  exclusive  cultivation. 
The  picture  presented  is  of  a  plant  in  a 
6-inch  pot.  Louis  Dupuy,  of  White- 
stone,  L.  I.,  on  one  of  his  periodical  trips 
to  Europe  was  attracted  by  this  plant 
when  visiting  a  prominent  flower  mar- 
ket, and  brought  home  with  him  speci- 
mens for  propagation  on  this  side.    His 


belief  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  good 
Easter  plant  on  this  side,  easily  grown 
and  susceptible  of  forcing,  was  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  big  stock  presented 
by  him  to  the  Easter  market  and  quickly 
absorbed.  Mr.  Dupuy  says  that  while 
the  plant  is  somewhat  slow  in  growth, 
it  is  easily  cared  for,  and  very  prolific  in 
cuttings,  and  has  all  the  essentials 
looked  for  in  a  profitable  plant.  It  will 
thrive  under  circumstances  where  other 
handsome  plants  would  perish,  and  this 
quality  makes  it  peculiarly  suitable  as  a 
dwelling  plant.  Mr.  Dupuy  shows  speci- 
mens kept  dry  in  his  house  ten  days, 
without  apparent  detriment.  In  the 
greenhouse,  when  watering,  he  is  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  plants  get  their 
moisture  from  the  base  of  the  plant  only, 
and  from  the  bottom,  leaving  the  foliage 
dry. 


PROPAGATING  GHRTSARTHBMUMS. 

The  euttings  of  the  early  and  mid- 
season  chrysanthemums  for  general  com- 
mercial purposes  should  now  be  put  into 
the  propagating  bed.  By  giving  this 
part  of  the  work  attention  at  once, 
one  can  have  thrifty  stock  for  planting 
into  the  permanent  quarters  in  June. 
The  propagating  bed  should  be  partially 
shaded  and  the  euttings  kept  from  wilt- 
ing by  frequent  sprayings.  Very  little 
artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  root  the 
euttings  from  now  on.  The  prineipal 
cbnsiderations  are  the  use  of  fresh, 
clean  sand  and  keeping  it  moist. 

When  figuring  up  requirements  of 
this  class  of  stock,  the  main  object 
to  bear  in  mind  is  to  select  such  varl* 
eties  as  will  keep  well,  stand  consider- 
able handling  without  damage  and 
develop  in  good  form  and  color. 
Although  the  varieties  possessing  these 
characteristics  should  form  the  main 
part  of  the  planting,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  entire  stock  should  be  con- 
fined to  varieties  coming  strictly  within 
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these  terms,  especially  so  when  the 
grower  disposes  of  his  product  at  retail. 
Anyone  so  situated  should  broaden  out 
his  collection  and  add  some  of  the  large 
exhibition  varieties^  with  a  few  kinds 
of  peculiar  form  and  odd  color,  basing 
his  calculations  on  the  fact  that  all 
tastes  are  not  measured  by  the  theoret- 
ical outlines  or  commercial  value  of  a 
chrysanthemum  as  laid  down  by  profes- 
sional florists. 

Coming  strictly  within  the  commer- 
cial term  the  following  is  a  good  selec- 
tion: 

BStfly:  White— Lady  Fltswygram.  Polly 
Rom,  Alice  Byron.  White  Coombes,  Mrs.  H. 
W.  Buckbee.  Pink — Gtory  of  Pacific,  Amo- 
rita,  Mrs.  Coombes.  Yelloir — Omega,  Yellow 
Fltswygram,  Monrovia,  O.  J.  Salter. 

Mldaeason :  White — Mrs.  Henry  Roblnsoa, 
Timothy  Eaton,  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  Mrs. 
Nathan  Smith.  Pink— Viyland  Morel,  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Wm.  Duckham.  Leila  Fllkins,  Dr. 
Bnguehard.  Yellow — Major  Bonnaffon,  Col. 
D.  Appleton,  Sunburst,  Yellow  Baton.  Other 
colors:  Brutus,  S.  T.  Wright,  Donald  Mc- 
Leod. 

It  is  a  little  early  yet  to  propagate 
the  young  plants  of  the  late  flowering 
varieties,  but  the  stock  plants  should 
receive  attention  and  be  encouraged  to 
make  strong,  healthy  shoots  for  cuttings 
in  about  a  month's  time,  and  for  late 
work  I  would  select  the  following  as  the 
most  profitable: 

Late  varieties :  White— W.  H.  Chadwick, 
Yanoma.  Yellow— Yellow  Chadwick,  H.  W. 
Buckbee.  Golden  Wedding.  Pink— Maud 
Dean,  John  Burton. 

To  add  a  few  varieties  not  usually 
grown  commercially,  except  for  high 
class  trade,  try  some  of  the  extra  large 
exhibition  varieties  such  as  Mrs.  Thir- 
kell,  P.  S.  Vallis.  Mrs.  W.  Duckham,  in 
yellow;  W.  A.  Etherington,  F.  A.  Cob- 
bold,  Lily  Mountford,  in  pink;  Ben 
Wells,  Emily  Mileham,  Nellie  Pockett, 
in  white;  Gen.  Button,  Harrison  Dick, 
Mildred  Ware,  in  light  bronze;  and 
Henry  Barnes,  Mrs.  T.  Longley,  W.  B. 
Church,  in  other  colors.  These  vari- 
eties are  wonders  as  regards  size,  but 
they  need  closer  attention  to  keep  the 
growth  within  bounds  than  that  which 
is  generally  bestowed  on  commercial 
varieties.  They  will  repay  any  extra 
care  given  them,  however,  and  at  places 
away  from  the  centers  where  chrysan- 
themum shows  are  held  they  cannot  fall 
to  be  a  great  attraction. 

The  early  propagated  plants,  being 
grown  for  exhibition  cut  flowers,  should 
be  pushed  along  as  they  require  it.  Do 
not  let  them  become  root-bound  before 
potting  them  on,  because  they  are 
bound  to  receive  a  check  from  this,  and 


they  need  every  encouragement  to  be 
in  good  shape  for  planting  in  the  beds 
next  month  or  early  in  June. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 


CREOLm  AND  mS£CT  PESTS. 

Bd.  Oardsnino:— 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  tell  you 
of  what  I  consider  a  new  discovery  in 
the  way  of  an  insecticide  that  to  my 
notion  completely  outranks  all  the  old 
tobaeco  smudges  or  combinations  of 
wash,  etc.,  or  anything  else  that  is  com- 
monly used  for  that  purpose. 

I  started  my  house  here  last  Octobei 
and,  knowing  that  our  soil  contained 
alkali,  filled  my  side  beds  with  pure 
horse  stable  manure,  on  top  of  which 
I  put  about  one  foot  of  soil;  at  the  same 
time  I  made  the  nicest  place  possible 
for  the  breeding  of  vermin  and  conse- 
quently was  overrun  with  red  spider, 
aphis,  etc.  Tobacco  did  but  little  good, 
sulphur  was  absolutely  worthless  and 
formaldehyde  in  its  weakest  solution 
injured  the  stock  to  such  an  extent  that 
its  use  had  to  be  discontinued. 

Finally  I  tried  creolin,  the  drug  that 
is  used  for  the  cure  of  mange  in  horses, 
cattle,  dogs,  etc.  In  this  I  found  that 
by  only  adding  enough  to  the  water 
to  produce  a  slightly  milky  color  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  bug  extermi- 
nators I  had  ever  found. 

I  now  have  the  cleanest,  healthiest 
and   best   growing   stock   I   have  ever 


seen  and  after  two  months'  creolin 
treatment  I  only  have  the  eommon 
house  fly  left  of  all  the  bug  family  so 
cqmmon  in  greenhouse  experience. 

8.  F.  Look. 
[Our  correspondent's  experiences 
with  creolin^  are  interesting,  but  wc 
would  advise  caution  in  its  use  until 
its  effects  on  plants  have  been  fully 
demonstrated. — Ed.] 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER  GLASS 

VISIT  OTUEB  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Those  with  similar  business  interests 
are  profited  by  organizations  and  annual 
gatherings.  It  is  also  profitable  to  visit 
those  working  along  similar  lines  to 
one's  self.  The  market  gardener,  al- 
though willing  at  all  times  to  give  those 
interested  the  benefit  of  the  methods 
whereby  he  gains  by  rotation,  inter- 
cropping or  some  system  of  manuring 
in  somd^  particular  crops,  yet  is  often 
so  busy  that  he  cannot  afford  the  time 
to  write  the  particulars.  A  recent  visit 
to  a  well  conducted  establishment  dis- 
closed some  good  ideas  which  we  hope 
to  put  to  practical  use.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  notable  features  was  the  way 
the  cold  frame  and  garden  produce  had 
been  grown  so  as  to  be  at  their  best 
when  similar  crops  in  the  greenhouses 
were  declining  or  were  to  be  super- 
seded by  other  crops.  Strings  of  let- 
tuce in  the  hotbeds  and  cold  frames 
sufficient  to  cut  from  100  to  500  heads 
per  day  were  forthcoming  until  the  gar- 
den produce  was  ready.  Large  plots  of 
spinach  emerging  from  the  winter  pro- 
tection of  salt  hay  in  fine  condition 
furnishing  a  dozen  barrels  a  day. 

A  further  consideration  in  wintering 
over  spinach  was  the  drainage  afforded 
by  plowing  a  furrow  about  every  ten 
feet,  thus  affording  the  spinach  well 
drained  beds  conducive  to  earliness.  The 
storage  of  roots  and  celery,  for  which 
special  sheds  were  built  were  of  inter- 
est, and  we  hope  at  some  time  to 
describe  their  particular  plan  and  con- 
struction. Lettuce  houses  were  being 
transformed  into  cucumber  houses 
either  by  setting  plants  or  sowing  seed. 
In  either  method  the  ground  was 
trenched  and  afforded  some  hotbed 
material  to  give  them  a  start.  In  con- 
venient places  throughout  the  house 
beets  were  transplanted  some  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  where  they  will 
develop  nice  bulbs  in  a  short  time.    A 
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suceessful  method  of  garden  intercrop- 
ping is  followed  in  sowing  the  onions 
to  have  every  third  drill  celery.  This 
was  accomplished  by  using  two  seed 
drills  for  onions  and  one  for  celery. 
This  plan  with  the  enriched  and  clean 
condition  of  the  field  has  been  uni- 
formly successful. 

The  market  gardener  at  this  season 
in  many  cases  will  find  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  fill  the  wants  of  his  best  trade, 
to  have  celery  on  hand.  Fine  celery  is 
imported  from  California,  and  while 
there  may  not  be  any  profit  in  handling 
it,  the  fact  of  having  a  continuous  sup- 
ply will  in  all  probability  have  its  own 
influence  for  good. 

LETTUCE  AlfD  SOIL  STERILIZATIOIT. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  not  unusual 
to  hear  of  a  lettuce  grower  losing  an 
entire  crop  representing  hundreds  of 
dollars,  or  perhaps  his  all,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  so  far  as  cultural  meth- 
ods, as  be  understood  them,  were  con- 
cerned. In  most  cases  it  was  brought 
about  by  the  presence  of  a  fungous 
disease  which  attacked  the  lettuce 
plants  when  Rowing  under  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  at  that  time.  It 
developed  that  many  soils  and  manures 
contained  these  fungi,  and  as  the  con- 
struction of  many  lettuce  houses  was 
not  of  the  best  character  as  regards 
'  light  and  ventilation,  and  the  methods 
of  cultivation  not  so  well  undent ood, 
the  plants  were  often  placed  in  the 
environment  suitable  to  the  attacks  of 
harmful  fungi. 

The  experiment  stations  promptly  set 
to  work  to  discover  the  methods  of  con- 
trolling these  diseases,  and  with  what 
success  market  gardeners  can  well 
absolute  cleanliness  of  surroundings, 
fresh  soil  and  many  matters  of  cul- 
tural detail — such  as  keeping  the  plants 
absolutely  healthy  from  the  seed  box 
to  maturity,  by  surrounding  them  with 
conditions  conducive  to  rapid  and 
healthy  growth — are  essentials.  Further- 
appreciate.  The  gist  of  the  experiments 
have  shown  that  modern  greenhouses, 
more,  soil  sterilization,  by  which  all 
germs  of  disease,  weeds  and  insects  are 
destroyed,  has  been  worked  out  to  a 
satisfactory  practical  basis,  which  is 
now  fairly  well  understood  by  the  aver- 
age market  gardener. 


It  was  pertinent  that  the  interests 
of  the  Massachusetts  growers  were 
looked  after,  as  indoor  vegetable  grow- 
ing is  an  important  industry  in  that 
state.  Prof.  G.  E.  Stone  of  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass., 
has  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly 
and  his  experiments  have  been  profit- 
able and  timely.  In  his  soil  steriliza- 
tion experiments  he  has  invented  meth- 
ods of  sterilizing  soil  in  the  beds  which 
renders  unnecessary,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  removal  of  the  soil  each  year.  Fur- 
thermore, he  has  demonstrated  that  let- 
tuce can  be  grown  quicker  and  with 
a  more  certain  degree  of  success.  We 
present  herewith  the  results  of  one 
experiment  with  sterilized  and  nnsteril- 
ized  soil.  The  plants  were  grown  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  in  the  same 
house,  and  photographed  at  the  same 
time.  The  gain  in  weight  was  over 
thirty  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  sterilized 
soil.  It  would  seem  especially  desirable 
to  use  sterilized  soil  when  sowing  seed, 
as  often  the  plants  become  infected  at 
this  stage,  although  the  fungus  does 
not  develop  until  valuable  time  has 
been  wasted.  Further  illustrations  in 
growing  lettuce  and  melons  from  seed 
in  sterilized  and  unsterilized  soil  will 


be  interesting   to   the  readers   of  this 
department. 

MUSKMELONS. 

We  do  not  suggest  this  as  likely  to 
enrich  the  market  gardener  who  under- 
takes it;  nevertheless  there  are  times 
when  special  trade  demands  a  fancy 
article  in  muskmelons  in  the  early 
spring  months.  The  illustration  shows 
the  domestic  article,  the  outdoor  Ameri- 
can varieties  Rocky  Ford  and  Paul 
Rose.  To  say  they  were  far  superior  to 
the  outdoor  grown,  as  we  in  the 
northern  states  understand  it,  is  indeed 
mild;  they  were  simply  delicious. 

Growing  muskmelons  in  the  early 
spring  months  does  not  present  any 
special  difficulty,  as  everything  is  in 
favor  of  rapid  plant  growth.  The  plants 
in  the  illustration  were  sown  February 
5,  potted  in  4-inch  pots  February  24, 
and  transplanted  into  the  beds  March 
8.  The  first  gathering  of  fruit  was 
made  May  21,  the  last  June  21.  More 
thinning  of  the  vines  would  have  been 
advantageous,  and  six  or  eight  fruits 
are  sufficient  for  each  vine  to  carry  to 
advantage. 

Muskmelons  require  a  warm  tempera- 
ture and  should  not  be  exposed  to  sud- 
den and  extreme  changes  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  house  and  benches  usually 
employed  for  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  are 
suitable  for  their  successful  manage- 
ment. Francis  Canning. 


SHORT  STEMllED  STOCKS. 

Ed.  Qardenino:— 

Our  Empress  stocks,  deep  pink,  flower 
with  too  short  stems.  Uow  can  we  get 
them  to  stretch  upf  Smit|1  Bros. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  stocks 
being  short  in  stem  is  that  at  some 
period  of  their  growth  they  were 
stunted  in  some  way,  and  stocks,  like 
many  other  plants  of  quick  growth  and 
brief  existence,  require  plenty  of  root 
room  until  they  are  in  flower.  Artificial 
feeding  tends  to  hasten  their  flowering, 
hence  perhaps  another  reason  for  short 
stems.  The  only  way  to  get  stocks  to 
send  up  long  stems  is  to  cultivate  well 
and  neither  to  unduly  hasten  nor  retard 
their  growth.  Keep  the  soil  stirred  on 
the  surface  so  that  it  will  dry  out 
quickly,  thereby  making  necessary  more 
water.  Do  everything  possible  to  get 
good  foliage  and  then  most  likely  they 
will  give  good  flowers.  D.  M. 
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The  forestry  building  at  the  Lewifl 
and   Clark  exposition  is  made  of  logs. 

Watering  dishes,  or  little  cement 
pools  in  the  lawn,  where  birds  may 
drink,  are  seen  on  most  fine  grounds  in 
California. 

"Baspberbies"  is  the  title  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  213,  by  L.  C. 
Corbett,  just  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

**The  School  Gaiombn,"  by  1..  C. 
Corbett,  is  an  interesting  bulletin  just 
issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  a  farmers'  bul- 
letin, No.  221,  on  "The  Fungous  Dis- 
eases of  the  Cranberry,"  by  C.  L. 
Shear. 

A  BULLETIN  on  "Sccd  Selection  Ac- 
cording to  Specific  Gravity,"  by  V.  A. 
Clark,  has  been  issued  by  the  New  York 
Airricultural  Experiment  Station,  Gen- 
eva, N.  Y. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  res- 
taurant keepers  are  gradually  substi- 
tuting real  plants  for  the  artificial  and 
dried  material  which  has  been  in  exten- 
sive use  for  several  years. 


Dracaena  Terminaus  planted  out  in 
benches  will  color  better  than  when 
wholly  grown  in  pots,  the  plants  to  be 
potted  when  the  coloring  is  well  devel- 
oped and  plunged  in  spent  hops  or  other 
material  affording  similar  bottom  heat. 

Peboxide  of  hydrogen  is  recom- 
mended for  those  who  have  sore  hands 
resulting  from  handling  cut  flowers, 
especially  roses.  It  comes  « in  liquid 
form  and  should  be  applied  directly  to 
the  sores.  A  4-ounee  bottle  can  be  had 
at  any  drug  store  for  25  cents. 

California  has  a  state  law  which 
provides  for  the  planting  of  street  trees 
under  general  tax  on  property  improved 
provided  a  majority  of  property  owners 
on  a  street  petition  for  it.  The  law  has 
never  been  put  in  practice,  but  a  test 
ease  is  now  to  be  made  by  a  loeaJ 
improvement  association  in  Los  Angeles. 

P.  B.  Thornton,  of  the  W.  C.  Hill 
Floral  Company,  Streator,  HI.,  states 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  his  firm  to  put 
flower  beds  of  their  finest  stock  in  the 
city  park  as  a  contribution  toward 
beautifying  the  place.  This  is  a  spirit 
that  is  well  worthy  of  emulation  in  all 
our  small  towns  and  cities. 


or  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  never 
leaving  the  smallest  part  of  a  stub.  The 
woun£  should  be  covered  with  coal  tar. 
John  Dunbar. 


GOVfiRlfHBNT  NBEDS  NUASBRYHfiN. 

An  opportunity  to  enter  the  govern- 
ment service  in  the  Philippines  is 
afforded  by  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
nurseryman  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year. 
An  examination  will  be  held  on  May 
10  covering  botany,  practical  questions 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  general 
nursery  work.  Training  and  experience 
count  for  thirty  per  cent  in  the  rating. 
The  age  limit  is  from  eighteen  to  forty 
years.  Graduates  from  agricultural 
schools  will  be  given  preference  in 
appointment. 

giaut  canna. 

BJd.  Oardbninq:— 

Do  you  know  of  any  variety  of  eannn 
with  dark  red  foliage  and  large  orange- 
red  flowers  that  attains  a  height  of 
seven  feetf  If  so,  is  it  now  in  the  mar- 
ket! N.  B. 

Beplying  to  "N.  B.,"  the  only  vari- 
ety I  know  of  is  Graf.  Waldersee,  which 
has  &  very  dark  red  foliage  and  large 
orange-red  flowers.  This  variety  grows 
to  a  height  of  five  feet.  This  height,  of 
course,  can  be  increased  by  heavy  fer- 
tilizing. King  Humbert  is  also  an 
orange-red  and  one  of  the  very  finest 
eannas  in  commerce  today.  The  latter, 
however,  does  not  grow  over  four  feet 
high.  J.  8.  W. 


PRUNING  STREET  TREES. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

When  maple  and  other  street  trees 
need  pruning,  when  should  it  be  done, 
in  the  fall,  winter  or  spring,  or  when 
they  are  in  leaf  f 

If  maple  or  other  street  trees  have 
been  neglected  for  a  number  of  years, 
BO  that  large  numbers  of  branches  have 
to  be  removed,  the  pruning  should/ be 
done  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  or  at 
any  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  few  of  the 
lower  limbs  that  impede  traffic  require 
amputation,  it  can  be  done  without  any 
weakening  effects  in  the  summer  time. 
Care  should  always  be  exercised  in  cut- 
ting all  the  branches  close  back  to  joints 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

The  report  of  this  society  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  a  short  time 
and  will  be  sent  to  paid  up  members 
only.  Any  who  are  in  arrears  or  who 
would  like  to  get  this  report  and  are 
not  members  should  send  $2  to  Fred 
Dorner,  Jr.,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  at  once. 

A.  H.  Hews  &  Company,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  offer  for  the  meeting  and  exhibi- 
tion in  Boston  next  January  a  cup  to 
the  value  of  $25  for  the  best  coUeetion 
of  carnations,  four  varieties,  twenty- 
five  blooms  of  each,  to  be  shown  in  sepa- 
rate vases.  This  prize  will  be  open  to 
all  with  either  seedlings  or  named  sorts 
and  ^ith  no  restrictions  as  to  color.  Any 
other  firm  or  grower  which  desires  to 
give  special  premiums  for  this  exhibi- 
tion can  report  them  to  President  Peter 
Fisher,  Ellis,  Mass.,  or  to  the  secretary. 
Albert  M.  Herb,  Sec'y. 


GERANIUnS  LATE  IN  RLOOIUNG. 

Bd.  Oardeninq:— 

Last  spring  I  had  a  nice  lot  of  large 
geranium  plants  which  did  not  bloom 
until  about  June  15.  What  shall  I  do 
to  have  them  in  bloom  by  May  15  f 

C.  B.  T. 

We  should  say  that  the  reason  the 
geraniums  were  so  late  in  coming  into 
bloom,  was  that  they  were  over-potted 
and  had  not  filled  their  pots  sufficiently 
with  roots.  In  order  to  get  geraniums 
to  bloom  nicely,  it  is  necessary  to  time 
them  properly  and  it  is  also  necessary 
to  study  the  different  varieties  as  to 
the  length  of  time  they  require  to  per- 
fect their  trusses  after  potting.  Notes 
made  from  year  to  year  are  the  best 
means  of  knowing  when  to  pot  up  for 
spring  sales.  There  is  one  thing  about 
growing  geraniums  that  should  be 
noted,  viz.,  after  the  pots  have  become 
filled  with  roots  it  is  necessary  to  space 
them,  allowing  the  air  free  access 
around  the  plants,  and  then  to  admin- 
ister light  doses  of  liquid  fertilizer.  If 
extremely  fine  blooms  and  trusses  are 
sought  for,  a  half-teaspoonful  of  Clay's 
fertilizer  applied  to  the  top  of  the  soil 
of  the  pots,  once  a  week,  will  bring 
gratifying  results.  E.  G.  Hnx. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

President  Vaughan  has  appointed  E. 
B.  George  of  Painesville  as  vice-presi- 
dent for  Northern  Ohio. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive board  in  Washington,  D.  C,  it  was 
voted  to  offer  three  cash  prizes  of  $25, 
$15  and  $10  to  be  awarded  for  the  first, 
second  and  third  best  essavs,  respective- 
ly, on  the  subject  of  "The  Ideal  Em- 
ployer." Essays  not  to  exceed  1,500 
words  each.  The  prizes  are  donated  by 
Treasurer  H.  B.  Beatty. 

Those  wishing  to  compete  arc  request- 
ed to  send  their  completed  manuscript 
to  the  secretary  not  later  than  July  15. 
The  manuscripts  should  be  unsigned, 
but  the  full  address  of  the  writer  should 
in  all  cases  accompany  same.  The 
awards  will  be  made  by  a  competent 
committee,  and  the  names  withheld  until 
after  a  decision  has  been  made. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart^  Scc'y. 
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The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleated  at  all  timet  to  leoeiye  brief 
notes  of  general  Interest  on  praotloal  cultural 
matters  from  gardeners  for  use  In  this  depart- 
ment. Notes  of  the  raeiveaMiiitB  of  cafdMers, 
ehanges  of  address  eto..  ate  also  ^etlnBle. 


TO  AH  EASTBR  LILY. 

O  lovely  Lily  of  the  field. 

Nor  tolling.  It  Is  said,  nor  Bpinnincr. 
iB  on  your  teoe  a  blush  revealed 

At  earthly  olnntes? 

You.  sasfaiir  at  the  heaven's  blue. 

You  whom  we  annually  "consider." 
Yet  in  your  innooence  sold  to 

The  highest  bidder! 

O  Lily,  have  you  seen  the  stVlfe 
Of  high  finance,  frensled  and  fiery? 
The  Equitable   Simple   Life? 
The  Gas  Inquiry? 

Lily,  since  things  on  earth  are  thus 
It  were  impossible  to  pahit  you— 

We  think  that  you're  displeased  with  Ufr- 
Now  honest,  ain't  you? 

— New  York  Mail  and  Express. 


THE  NEW  TTPES  OF  BOSTON  FERNS. 

One  hears  compariBons  occasionally 
made  between  Nephrolepis  Seottii  and 
N.  Piersoni  elegantissima  in  relation  to 
one  as  a  rival  to  the  other.  Now  these 
compariBons  as  they  are  heard  seem  as 
unfair  to  one  as  they  are  to  the  other, 
as  the  writer  thinks  for  the  following 
reasons:  Nephrolepis  Seottii  is  an 
improvement  on  the  old  N.  Bostoniensis 
in  that  it  is  more  compact,  sturdier,  and 
mneh  leas  cumbersome.  These  qualities, 
with  perhaps  the  addition  of  some 
others,  make  it  an  ideal  plant  for  flor- 
ists. 

On  the  other  hand  N.  Piersoni  elegan- 
tissima,  while  very  much  unlike  N.  Bos- 
toniensis, is  also  very  much  unlike  N. 
Seottii.  Of  N.  Piersoni  elegantissima 
one  might  say  that  each  frond  is  deco- 
rative, the  wnole  making  a  plant  which 
once  seen  creates  in  most  people  the 
desire  of  possession.  The  graceful 
fronds  make  this  favorable  impression 
together  with  the  peculiar  make-up  of 
the  plant.  It  is  these  that  give  the 
plant  so  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
private  gardener. 

As  was  said  before,  however,  N. 
Seottii  is  sturdy,  compact,  and  a  likely 
thing  for  everybody  to  possess,  and 
possessing,  can  be  reasonably  sure  of 
being  able  to  keep  alive  for  a  long  time, 
even  in  rooms  where  gas  is  used.  , 

Nephrolepis  Piersoni  elegantissima  is 
apparently  not  so  sturdy  and  certainly 
not  8o>  compact,  but  just  as  certainly 
more  decorative,  this  last  qualiflcation 
making  it  much  sought  after  by  gar- 
deners having  space  to  grow  large  speci- 
mens, to  be  placed  later  singly  in  the 
parts  of  the  dwellings  where  they  are 
needed  as  decorative  plants.  Both  these 
varieties  are  excellent,  in  fact  among 
the  best  things  of  recent  introduction; 
but  each  possesses  merits  lacking  in  the 
other  and  should  not  be  critically  com- 
pared one  with  the  other.  M. 


CHItTSANTHEllUH  SOCIETY  OF  AHFRICA 

SCAXES    FOB    JUDOINQ. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  points 
for  the  judging  of  the  several  classes 
of  exhibits  adopted  by  the  society  at 
the  last  annual  convention  at  Boston. 
The  scale  for  pot  plants  remains  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  only  alterations 
being  in  the  classes  governing  specimen 
blooms  for  commercial  and  exhibition 
purposes: 


ScAUi  A. — Scale  of  points  for  bush  plants 
and  standards,  single  specimens  or  any 
number  up  to  six.  in  an  exhibition  where 
the  class  under  consideration  does  not  form 
the  chief  feature  in  the  exhibition  hall. 
Bquality  of  sise  and  form  of  plant..  40 

Bxceilenoe  of  bloom 35 

Foliage   25 

100 
BcALa  B. — ^Scale  of  points  for  bush 
plants;  exhibits  of  more  than  six  or  for 
any  number  of  specimen  plants  in  an 
exhibition  where  the  class  under  considera- 
tion forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  exhibi- 
Uon  hall. 

Bxcellence  of  bloom 40 

IBquallty  of  sise  and  form  of  plants..  35 
Foliage    25 

100 
ScAUi     C. — Scale   of    points     for     plants 
grown  to  single  stem  and  one  bloom. 

Excellence   of   bloom 40 

Compact    and   sturdy    growth 35 

Foliage    25 

100 
ScALBsr  D  and  B  on  specimen  blooms  for 
commercial  and  exhibition  purposes,  respect- 
ively : 

COMMSBCIAL.  BxHmiTION. 

Color    20  Color    10 

Stem     15  Stem    10 

Foliage   16  Foliage     ....  10 

Fullness     ...  10  Fullness    ....  15 

Form    15  Form    15 

Substance  ...  15  Depth    15 

Sise     10  Sise    25 

100  100 

Fbxd  H.  Lbmon,  8ec'y> 


The  by-laws  were  ameodod  making 
florist  employes  eligible  to  membership 
and  changing  the  date  of  annual  meet- 
ing to  the  second  Tuesday  in  February 
each  year. 


COLORADO  FLORICULTURISTS  HB£T. 

The  Colorado  Society  of  Floricultur- 
ists held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture in  the  state  house  in  Denver, 
March  24.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance and  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
showed  that  the  florists  of  the  state  are 
awakening  to  the  value  of  such  meet- 
ings. The  papers  read  were:  ''The 
Propagation  and  Culture  of  Boses  under 
Glass,^'  by  J.  A.  Sked;  "Colorado 
Soils,''  by  Prof.  Longyear  of  the  State 
Experiment  Station;  "Hardy  Boses  and 
their  Usefulness  for  Various  Phases  of 
Gardening,"  by  John  Berry,  and 
"Dahlias;  Past  and  Present,"  by  W. 
W.  Wilmore,  the  well  known  dahlia 
specialist. 

The  discussions  following  these  papers 
were  very  interesting,  especially  upon 
the  manner  of  caring  for  hardy  roses 
in  winter,  and  the  destruction  of  in- 
sects pests.  The  discussion  concerning 
growing  American  Beauty  roses  a  sec- 
ond year  under  glass,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Bemhard  Boldt  had  excep- 
tional success  in  that  line  the  past  sea- 
son. A  vase  of  this  variety  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Boldt  grown  from  these  two- 
year-old  plants  were  a  flne  lot. 

There  was  a  flne  exhibit  of  carnations 
and  roses.  The  Colfax  Avenue  Floral 
Company,  N.  A.  Benson,  Mrs.  B.  Mauff, 
E.  E.  Peterson,  Bemhard  Boldt,  and 
The  Park  Floral  Company,  all  of  Den- 
ver, and  J.  B.  Braidwood  of  Colorado 
Springs,  were  exhibitors.  Two  plants 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A.  O'Brieni 
attracted  universal  attention.  They 
were  grown  by  Bobert  Kurth,  foreman 
for  The  Colfax  Avenue  Floral  Company 
and  were  very  handsome  specimens.  A 
vase  of  Adonis  carnations  staged  by  E. 
E.  Peterson  was  good  enough  to  travel 
in  any  company. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

J.  A.  Valentine.  Denver,  president;  Wm. 
Hy.  BTans.  Colorado  Springe,  flret  vice- 
president:  O.  Fleischer,  Paeblo.  second  vice- 
president;  R.  8.  Mahan,  Denver,  treasurer; 
N.  A.  Benson,  1862  South  Sherman  avenue, 
Denver,  secretary. 


GREENHOUSE  HEATING. 

Ed.  Gardeninq:— 

Please  state  the  quantity  and  size  of 
pipes  necessary  for  heating  a  small 
house,  17^x108  feet.  The  side  walls 
are  four  feet  high,  sheeted  with  two 
1-inch  boards,  two-ply  felt  paper 
between,  with  heavy  coat  of  mortar 
over  all,  outside.  Six-foot  bench  down 
center  and  one  four-foot  bench  on  each 
side.  The  house  runs  east  and  west 
and  the  center  bench  is  cut  in  two  for 
a  walk.    How  shall  I  arrange  the  pipes  f 

SUBSCBIBEB. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  give  a  very 
definite  reply  to  the  question  as  it  does 
not  state  whether  steam  or  hot  water 
is  to  be  used,  and  no  hint  is  given 
regarding  the  temperature  desired  or 
the  kind  of  crops  to  be  grown.  In  a 
general  way,  if  hot  water  is  to  be  used 
for  heating,  it  will  answer  to  use  three 
2-inch  flows  and  from  six  to  eight 
2-inch  returns  for  a  temperature  of 
from  45®  to  b^"*.  For  roses  or  crops 
requiring  about  60"*  it  will  be  well  to 
use  ten  returns,  supposing  that  the  out- 
side temperature  is  about  zero.  For 
steam  under  the  above  conditions,  use 
one  2-inch  flow  and  from  six  to  eight 
1%-inch  returns.  L.  B.  T. 


TARRYIOWN  HORnCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Tarry  town  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  25.  The 
prize  this  month  was  given  for  the  best 
two  plants  of  calceolaria.  There  was 
a  keen  contest  and,  after  considerable 
deliberation,  the  judges  awarded  the 
prize  to  Wm.  Scott.  Only  a  short  busi- 
ness session  was  held,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  allow  the  members 
present  to  attend  the  lecture  given  by 
Prof.  Geo.  T.  Powell  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  high  school.  This  lecture 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  so- 
ciety and  was  open  to  the  public.  It  was 
quite  largely  attended. 

Professor  Powell  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture,  his  sub- 
ject being  upon  the  propagation  of  trees 
and  the  culture  of  roses,  and  a  number 
of  excellent  drawings  were  used  for  il- 
lustration. On  the  subject  of  trees,  he 
spoke  chiefly  of  the  fruiting  kinds,  and 
dwelt  mainly  on  the  careful  selection  of 
stock,  illustrating  very  clearly  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  healthy  parentage  by  show- 
ing the  free  growing  and  free  fruiting 
qualities  of  plants  taken  from  such  in 
comparison  with  plants  propagated  from 
unhealthy  trees,  or  trees  of  undesirable 
habit.  In  the  part  of  his  lecture  de- 
voted to  roses,  Prof.  Powell  gave  a 
lengthy  description  of  soils.  Soil  of  a 
rather  heavy  clay  nature  he  considered 
most  suited  to  their  best  development. 
He  advised  against  a  very  general  mis- 
take in  the  too  shallow  planting  of  roses, 
considering  it  advisable  to  plant  grafted 
roses  so  that  the  graft  would  be  at  least 
three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  conclusion  Prof.  Powell 
gave  some  advice  regarding  the  destruc- 
tion of  San  Jose  scale,  and  strongly  ad- 
vised concerted  action  in  fighting  it. 

W.  S. 
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IOWA  CORN  TROPHIES. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
Whiting  corn  trophy,  which  is  but  one 
of  a  number  that  were  given  at  the 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  la.,  during 
the  short  course  in  agriculture  the  past 
winter.  This  trophy  was  given  by  Will 
C.  Whiting  and  cost  $450.  It  was  given 
thia  year  for  the  best  ten  ears  of  corn 
of  any  variety,  and  was  won  by  O.  J. 
Easton. 

The  Wallace  Farmer  trophy  was 
given  for  the  grand  champion  sample 
of  ftfty  ears  exhibited  by  any  farmers' 
club,  farmers'  institute  or  farmers' 
com  club,  and  was  won  by  the  Whiting 
Corn  Club. 

The  Farmers'  Tribune  trophy,  valued 
nt  $100,  was  awarded  to  the  team  doing 
the  best  judging  work  at  the  contest, 
and  was  won  by  the  Panora  Com  Club. 
The  members  of  this  club  were  J.  A. 
Keene,  P.  C.  Taft  and  G.  A.  Chapman. 

The  Burg  Wagon  Company,  of  Bur- 
lington, la.,  gave  a  fine  nickel-plate- 1 
wagon  valued  at  $2,000  for  the  best 
100  ears  of  corn  of  any  variety,  com- 
petition open  to  the  world.  This  wagon 
was  won  by  W.  O.  Johnson,  of  Illinois. 

The  aggregate  of  premiums  ofEered 
this  year  in  the  short  course  wos 
$4,500.  The  number  of  entries  was 
large  and  the  quality  of  the  corn  unusu- 
ally high. 

EXTERMINATING  THE  WHITE  FLY. 

Ed.  Oardbnino:— 

i  have  noticed  in  the  various  horti- 
cultural journals  and  bulletins  of  the 
Ohio  experiment  station,  numerous  arti- 
cles regarding  the  methods  of  extermi- 
nating the  white  fly,  yet  no  one  seems 
to  have  found  a  remedy  for  it  except 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  My  stock  was 
stricken  by  this  pest  three  years  ago, 
and  not  caring  to  try  the  above  method, 
I  had  been  trying  every  other  means 
until  at  last  I  found  one  effective.  1 
took  one-half  pint  of  kerosene  emul- 
sion in  two  and  one-half  gallons  of 
water,  heating  it  to  120"*.  I  used  an 
ordinary  florist's  syringe  and  sprayed 
in  the  morning  while  the  flies  were  dor- 
,  mant.  They  seemed  to  die  by  thou- 
sands, and  the  spray  did  very  little 
damage  to  any  of  my  stock.  Pelar- 
goniums seemed  to  enjoy  it,  while  it 
damaged  my  fuchsias,  abutilons  and 
tomatoes.  It  should  be  used  a  little 
weaker  and  without  heat.  This  method 
is  sure  death  to  any  white  fly  it  comes 
in  contact  with.  I  believe  a  sprayer 
making  a  very  flne  mist  would  be  the 
most  proper  thing  to  use.  I  have  been 
watching  many  articles  on  white  fly 
but  so  far  have  seen  none  where  any- 
one has  used  this  remedy. 

L.  A.  WniTMORE. 


THE  WHITE  FLY. 


Bd.  Oardenino:— 

With  regard  to  the  white  fly  I  wish 
to  state  that  we  have  bad  some  trouble 
with  it  on  tomatoes  under  glass.  I  did 
not  care  to  use  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  so 
used  ivory  soap.  I  usod  two  pounds  of 
soap  to  twelve  gallons  of  water  dis- 
solved by  steam  and  applied  while  luke- 
warm with  a  powerful  handpump  aud 
Stott  nozzle  in  the  afternoon.  The  result 
was  a  total  extermination  of  the  fly 
and  a  slight  damage  and  check  to  the 
tomato  plants,  which  were  rather  soft. 
The  tomato  plants  have  recovered 
nicely  and  the  fly  is  not  to  be  seen. 
This  after  thirty  days.     I  also  noticed 


that  a  good  hoseman  can  keep  the  fly  at 
bay;  they  ilislike  forceful  water  about 
as  much  as  the  mealy  bug.  I  think  one- 
half  pound  of  the  above  soap  would 
have  done  as  well  and  saved  all  the 
foliage.  Fred  Windmuxeb. 

[The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recommends  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
but  where  the  use  of  this  is  impossiole 
or  for  some  reason  undesirable,  sprays 
are  recommended  as  follows:  ''Among 
the  sprays,  the  best  brands  of  whale-oil 
soap,  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
one  and  one-half  ounces  per  gallon  of 
water,  have  been  found  to  destroy  all 
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The  Whiting  Corn  Trophy. 


of  the  white  flies  except  the  eggs,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  nearly  mature 
pupie,  and  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  adults  which  escape  the 
spray  by  flying  from  the  plants.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  syringe  tomato  plants 
in  greenhouses  at  any  time,  when  avoid- 
able, as  syringing  interferes  with  polli- 
nation and  produces  a  damp  atmosphere 
which  promotes  rot,  but  the  injury  by 
syringing  may  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  which  is  caused  daily  by  the 
insects.  When  the  use  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gns  is  impractical,  an  all-night 
fumigation  with  a  tobacco  extract  is 
rooommended,  followtd  during  the  next 
(Iny  by  a  syringing  with  a  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap  or  its  equivalent."  Ed.] 


from  James  Bruce,  and  roses  from  A.  J. 
Thompson,  of  Campbell  avenue.  Frank 
Rehbein  had  an  exhibit  of  ferns. 

A.  J.  Thompson  gave  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  "Bose,"  which  was 
humorous,  but  right  to  the  point.  James 
liruce  also  read  an  interesting  paper, 
stating  his  experience  in  growing  rosea. 
I  lis  paper  covered  the  diseases  and  the 
cures. 

The  society  will  give  prizes  for  the 
best  kept  amateur  gardens.  The  prizes 
nre  only  open  to  members.  The  entries 
must  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary  not 
later  than  June  1.  Any  person  can 
compete  by  becoming  a  member,  but 
the  garden  must  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  amateur  himself.  The  preliminary 
sehadules  are  in  the  hands  of  the  print- 
ers and  they  can  be  had  of  the  secre- 
tary, Thomas  Pettit,  of  90  Prospect 
street. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  F.  Sullivan,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Easter 
plants  and  cut  flowers;  H.  den  Ouden 
&  Son,  Boskoop,  Holland,  nursery  stock; 
W.  van  Kleef  &  Sons,  Boskoop,  Holland, 
nursery  stock;  Julius  Boehrs  Company, 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  orchids,  plants,  nurs- 
ery atock,  etc.;  V.  Lemoine  et  Fils, 
Nancy,  France,  plants,  seeds,  etc.;  The 
Ilerendeen  Manufacturing  Company, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  boilers;  The  Arnott 
Chemical  Company,  Toronto,  Can.,  fer- 
tilizers; A.  Bobichon  Fils,  Olivet, 
Orleans,  France,  roses;  J.  E.  Andrews, 
Elgin,  ni.,  lawn  vase;  J.  Dijkhuia  & 
Company,  Boskoop,  Holland,  nursery 
stock;  W.  £.  Caldwell  Company,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  tanks,  towers  and  tubs; 
American  Horticultural  Distributing 
Company,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  insec- 
ticides, fungicides,  etc.;  Shatemuc 
Nurseries,  Barrytown,  N.  Y.,  hardy 
perennials,  plants,  etc.;  Wm.  C.  Elliott, 
Newport,  B.  I.,  sweet  corn;  Norwood 
Nurseries,  Norwood,  Mass.,  hardy  peren- 
nials, peony  and  other  plants;  Peter 
Henderson  &  Company,  New  York  City, 
lawn  grass  seed,  implements,  etc.;  H. 
W.  Buckbee,  Bockford,  111.,  seeds  and 
plants;  I.  N.  Kramer  &  Son,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  seeds,  plants,  etc.;  Ludvig 
Mosbaek,  Onarga,  111.,  vegetables,  bed- 
ding and  greenhouse  plants;  Henry 
Eroder  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  venti- 
lating apparatus;  Evergreen  Nursery 
Company,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  ever- 
greens, ornamental  trees,  etc.;  Conrad 
Appel,  Darmstadt,  Germany,  forest, 
grass,  tree  seeds,  etc.;  Qoos  &  Kocne- 
mann,  Nieder-Walluf,  Bheingau,  Ger- 
many, plants;  Isaac  Hicks  &  Son,  West- 
bury  Station,  N.  Y.,  nursery  stock,  tree 
transplanters,  etc. 


ODD  HEMS. 


WEW  HAVEN  HORTICULTURISTS. 
The   New   Haven  Horticultural   Soci- 
ety met  March  21  with  a  large  attend- 
ance.   A  flne  display  of  roses  was  made, 
including  Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  Perle, 


The  fortifications  of  Paris  are  to  be 
dismantled  and  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  city  are  making  stroug 
efforts  to  have  spaces  reserved  for  pop- 
ular gardens  on  these  sites. 

The  scientific  culture  of  wild  flowers 
and  medicinal  herbs,  plants  and  roots 
has  been  found  to  be  a  lucrative  form 
of  work  by  a  number  of  students  in  an 
eastern  state. 

The  United  States  senate  has  barred 
flowers  from  its  august  portals,  a  reso- 
lution to  that  effect  having  been 
adopted   February  24. 

Every  Japanese  family  of  standing 
has  artistically  correct  vases,  vase  hold- 
ers and  flowers,  and  the  manner  of 
entertaining  an  honorable  visitor  is  to 
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ask  him  to  arrange  some  flowers.    The 
guest  is  governed  by  rigid  laws. 

Prof.  Balfonr,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh^  has  an  interesting  article 
on  "Physiological  Drought  in  Belation 
to  Gardening"  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Plant  World. 


THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION. 

The  landscaping  of  the  exposition  is 
in  a  state  of  progress  that  calls  for  con- 
gratulation. Long  ago  the  Lakeview 
terrace  was  completed  and  already  the 
gentle  Oregon  rains  of  the  early  spring 
have  caused  the  grass  to  grow  so  long 
on  the  pretty  slopes  that  the  lawn 
mower  has  been  brought  into  use.  Flow- 
ers and  shrubbery  are  being  planted 
along  the  terrace  and  elsewhere  on  the 
grounds.  The  sunken  gardens  in  Co- 
lombia court  are  ready  for  the  flnal 
dressing  up,  much  of  the  shrubbery 
already  having  been  set  out.  Most  of 
the  statuary  about  the  grounds  has  been 
placed  upon  the  pedestals  and  gleams 
gloriously  in  the  Oregon  sunshine. 

It  will  require  but  two  or  three  weeks 
for  the  final  shaping  up  of  the  grounds. 
This,  naturally,  must  be  left  to  the  last. 
When  the  heavy  wagons  and  the  rail- 
road trains  have  finished  their  work  of 
hauling  the  building  material  and  the 
exhibits  to  the  various  points  of  the 
site,  the  roadways  and  the  plazas  will 
be  smoothed  off  and  solidified,  the  grass 
plats  and  flower  beds  shaped,  and  when 
the  exposition  opens  on  that  rare  day 
in  June  so  eagerly  awaited  by  the  pub- 
lic, the  grounds  will  present  an  aspect 
of  completeness  and  polish  such  as  can- 
not help  but  delight  the  beholder. 

Thousands  of  electric  light  bulbs  have 
been  strung  amongst  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  of  Centennial  park,  the  part 
of  the  exposition  site  which  Qod  fin- 
ished many  years  ago.  In  this  park 
there  are  trees  that  tower  nearly  200 
feet  into  the  air,  and  at  the  very  top 
of  one  of  these  perfectly  erect  giants  of 
the  wild  woods  the  branches  have  been 
stripped  off  for  a  few  feet  and  the 
American  flag  floats  in  the  breeze,  the 
tree-top  being  used  as  a  flagstaff. 

Bbowitwood,  Tex. — A  flower  show 
will  be  held  here  next  fall,  November 
9  and  10. 


PAQFIC  COAST  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  spring  show  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Horticultural  Society,  held  in  the 
Mechanics  Pavilion  in  this  city  on  April 
13,  14  and  15,  proved  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful, and  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  big  nature  show  of  the  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  Association.  Thomas  A. 
Munro,  the  popular  manager  of  the 
affair,  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  exhibition  the  splendid  suc- 
cess that  it  proved  to  be.  With  few 
exceptions  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  up  to  the  usual  high  standard.  There 
was  one  disappointment,  however,  this 
being  the  very  ordinary  quality  of  most 
of  the  roses  shown.  The  carnations 
were  in  great  numbers  and  splendidly 
staged.  John  H.  Sievers  &  Company, 
as  usual,  exhibited  their  novelties, 
which  were  a  beautiful  lot.  A  good 
group  of  decorative  plants  was  shown 
by  Qolden  Gate  park. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  in  the  hall  was  that  of  William 
Eldred,  gardener  for  W.  H.  Crocker. 
He  staged  an  almost  complete  collec- 
tion of  flowering  shrubs.  This  exhibit 
captured  flrst  prize.  The  following 
were  among  the  prize  winners:  Best  dis- 
play of  roses  under  glass,  Ferrari  Broth- 
ers; collection  of  field  grown  roses,  F. 
Ludemann;  best  collection  of  carna- 
tions, J.  H.  Sievers  &  Company;  best 
single  vase  of  carnations,  John  H.  Sie- 


vers .  &  Company  for  Hannah  Hobart; 
Harrisii  lilies,  first  prize  to  P.  C.  Meyer 
&  Company;  fiowering  shrubs,  W.  H. 
Crocker,  W.  Eldred,  gardener;  best  col- 
lection of  garden  fiowers,  0.  H. 
Pope,  Esq.,  W.  Kettlewell,  gardener; 
best  collection  of  decorative  plants 
staged  for  effect,  first  prize  to 
H.  Plath,  of  Colma;  largest  and 
best  collection  of  ferns.  H.  Plath; 
best  specimen  fern,  H.  Plath.  Ferrari 
Brothers  were  awarded  first  prize  for 
the  best  collection  of  azaleas  and  rho- 
dodendrons. The  attendance  was  good 
all  during  the  show  and  the  press  was 
very  generous  in  the  matter  of  write- 
ups. 

At  the  next  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety Tom  Taylor  and  F.  Ludemann,  Jr., 
will  entertain  the  members  with  a  talk 
on  '* Japan."  Mr.  Taylor  will  explain 
the  customs  in  vogue  there  and  also 
answer  any  questions  that  members 
may  wish  to  ask  upon  any  subject  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar. 


Wakefield,  Mass. — The  park  com- 
missioners have  organized  with  G.  II. 
Maddock,  chairman,  and  Eugene  8. 
Hinckley,  secretary. 

Oaklaih),  Cal. — ^An  annual  floral 
fete  has  been  planned,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city,  to  be  held  early  in  May  each  year. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — ^The  spring  flower 
show  in  the  Phipps  conservatories, 
Schenley  park,  will  open  April  9 
instead  of  Easter  Sunday  as  has  been 
the  custom  before. 

Lander,  Wyo. — Professor  B.  C.  Buf- 
fun,  of  the  Wyoming  State  Horticul- 
tural Experiment  Commission,  was  a 
recent  visitor  and  consulted  with  Ed. 
Young  and  John  M.  Hornecker  regard- 
ing the  plans  for  the  new  horticultural 
farm. 

Winters,  Cal.  —  The  Women's 
Improvement  Club  will  hold  a  floral  fes- 
tival commencing  April  13.  Prizes  will 
be  given  for  the  best  display  of  roses 
and  for  the  best  single  rose  of  named 
varieties.  The  proceeds  will  go  towards 
assisting  in  building  the  new  town  hall. 

MoRRiSTOWN,  N.  J. — At  Cedar  Court 
work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  man- 
sion for  O.  H.  Kahn.  Considerable 
planting  of  rhododendrons  has  been 
done  by  Supt.  J.  Eraser.  In  the 
greenhouses  a  promising  lot  of  Ul- 
rich  Brunner  roses  are  coming  in  for 
Easter. 
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BtmOPEAK  HORTICULTURE. 

Dahlulb. — Th*  Germ&a  Dahlia  Society 
held  lu  first  annual  meetliis  ^Q  Hanover, 
February  5*  1S05,  In  dlicuualnF  tbe 
marJt3  of  oew  varieties  the  folio  wing  facta 
worthy  of  cole  were  l>rouisbt  to  light :  R©- 
porta  from  ali  part*  o£  Garmany  a  bowed 
Ihat  of  all  tbe  Dov«Ule&  )□  dahlias  lotto- 
duced  in  the  laal  few  years  tboas  raised  lo 
England  proved  tar  super  lor  to  aoy  tbat 
oHg^l dated  eitlier  la  Italy,  France  or  Qer* 
foaay ;  tbnt  most  of  the  Italian  introduc- 
tions refused  to  bloom  at  al)  in  Germatiy : 
that  tbe  Qoweri  of  moat  varletiea  were 
exceedingly  short- lived,  but  that  tbo  varieties 
Ruby*  Qiorlosa,  Hobenzollernt  KriembUde. 
Hofline,  GallJard  and  Vktor  von  Scharfel 
were  exceptions  lo  this  rule,  tbelr  bloom** 
atter  being  cut,  lasting  for  en  any  daya.  Of  the 
newer  English  varletlee  the  following  wore 
proclaimed  tbe  finest:  DalQty*  Ihlflj  Queen 
Alexandra,  Cbarmo,  Rainbow.  Sweet  Hell* 
Sceptre,  MIfii  T.  Cherry*  Winsome,  Etua* 
PrJacesa  and  Clareace  Webb*  Ouly  cactus 
dabliaa  were  coneldered. 

A  Flower  FAifiNfv. — A  great  scarcity  in 
all  the  llnea  of  cut  tnaterla.1   gave   cause  lo 

Widespread  complaint  in  all  parts  of  Ger* 
many  through  tb«  months  of  laat  tali  and 
winter.  The  prices  for  those  flowers  that 
could  b«  obtained  were  three  and  four -fold  of 
those  usually  a^ked  and  paid  during  tha 
wlntier.  The  reason  tor  this  dearth  U  to  be 
fDuad  la  the  unusual  hard  winter  exparl- 
eneed  In  lt«]y  the  source  of  supply,  wbioh 
deatroyed  the  crops, 

H^Li-iLBOaus  MiQER  ifOH  FoRCiNO,^ — Gor- 
man  growers  assert  that  Helleboru^  ulger, 
the  well-known  Christmas  rose  of  the  peo- 
ple, could  be  made  to  yield  good  profltN  as  a 
aubject  for  the  forcing -ho  use,  either  for  Its 
blooms  alone  or  grown  aa  an  early  fiower- 
iag  market-plant  In  pots.  To  do  this  wcH 
it  la  necessary  to  make  uae  of  such  plants 
that  have  been  eapet^ially  prepared  tor  this 
eullure,  by  having  been  potted  up  a  year 
previous  to  forcing  and  kept  in  their  pats 
until  fully  estftbliHhed.  Such  planta  may 
then  he  flowered  lu  any  cool  green  ho  use 
with  condltloiuj  suitable  for  the  culture  of 
viol€t3,  Tbosa,  tbat  have  given  these  plants 
a  thorough  trial  claim  that,  either  In  pots 
or  planted  In  a  bench,  HelieboruE  bo  pre- 
pared will  produce  aa  immense  crop  of  the 
flnest  blooms  for  Cbristmaa  which  sell  at 
excellent  priced.  Of  Heilehorua  there  are 
now  several  neif  and  Improved  forma. 

New  Rose  OaANo  Duchess  Alexandra^— 
Last  stimmer  at  Dusseldorf  and  since  then 
at  Frank  ford -on -the- Oder  the  new  whlto 
Rosa  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  captured  the 
first  prize  as  the  finest  novelty  In  roses  of 
the  arty  new  varieties  exhibited.  It  la  a 
eroBS  between  Mervellle  de  Lyon  and  Kalaorfn 
AUffuata  Victoria,  the  only  one  of  aeven 
seeds  Lhat  germinated.  Aa  compared  with 
KaUerlu  Augusta  Victoria,  which  it  resem- 
bles lu  aome  respects.  It  is  found  that  Its 
h^bit  of  growth  Is  much  stronger,  the  leaves 
larger  and  firmer  in  texture,  that  tha  flowers 
although  the  same  as  to  color  and  fragrance, 
are  larger  and  of  an  ideal  shape  In  the  bud 
form,  it  opens  flne  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
and  does  not,  like  the  flowers  of  Kalserin, 
spoil  {n  cold  and  wet  weather.  The  stock 
will  be  sent  out  Id  a  few  years. 

Naw  jAPANEas  AkaIj^as. — Messrs.  F.  van 
Noordt  &  Sons^  Boakoopp  Holland,  are  in 
pcissassloD  of  the  entire  stock  of  a  pure 
while,  large  flowering  and  entirely  hardy 
ft^alea.  Sotne  yev^T^  ago,  when  unpacking  a 
Kennalgnment  of  now  plants  from  Japan,  tbey 
'found  a  ripened  seed  on  an  Azalea  Japoolca, 
ane  of  the  planta  in  the  collection.  This 
seed  was  duly  tokeo  care  of,  planted  and  the 
plant  nursed  into  aize.  When  It  bloomed 
the  flrst  time  it  became  tbe  object  of  sur- 
prise add  admiration,  not  only  to  its  owQ- 
ers,  ht2t  to  growers  and  osalea  special] sta 
from  far  and  near.  It  proved  to  be  an  en- 
tirely new  type  of  nzalea,  moat  beaut  LfuJ 
In  its  anow-whlte  mantle  of  bloom,  fauUle&s 
tn  form  and  atructure,  thoroughly  hardy 
and  the  tiost  easy  to  force  of  any  Axaleas 
on  trial.  It  will  be  some  time  before  any 
plants  of  this  new  form  will  be  offered  to  tbe 
tTAde. 

Lmmt  PsTLJPPiMBNSE.— But  E light  recog- 
nition hwM  been  given  LI  Hum  Phillppinense  a 
lily  from  the  Philippines,  Introduced  Into 
England  In  1S78,  until  recently,  when  Its 
many  good  qualities  made  a  way  for  it  to 
the  front  aa  a  lily  commercially  of  great 
value.  It  Is  hardy*  sound  and  healthy  and 
ttae  for  forcing,  requiring  hut  half  the  time 
lo  he  brought  Into  bloom  that  is  needed  In 
forcing  LI  Hum  langlSorum.  These  requisites 
Alone  should  t^aln  for  it  a  prominent  plare 
In  the  short  llat  of  lilies  suitable  for  forc- 
\nm*  Bui  It  is  alFO  claimed  Ibat  tHe  flowers 
lift  myeh  longer  thau  those  of  other  spselos 


AH  BARLY  8PRIN0  CROP  OF  MUSKMELONB.— See  pase  Ml. 


and  thai  tbeir  odor,  a  sweet,  tardea la-llk« 
fragrance.  Is  unlike  that  of  any  other  Illy, 

Dutch  Hyacinths. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Berlin  Hortttultural  Society  a  diacus- 
slon  on  tbe  subject  of  byai:lnih  forcing 
revealed  the  fact  that  very  large  bulbs  of 
Dutch  hyaclntha  did  not  prove  as  satiafac 
lory  for  forolng  as  the  medium  slxed  bulbs. 
It  was  believed  that  the  new  process  of  cur- 
ing the  bulbs  by  artmclal  heat  In  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose,  as  practiced  nowa- 
day a  by  Hot] and  growers,  bad  much  to  do 
with  this.  Formerly,  when  the  crops  of 
bulba  were  cured  and  dried  In  open  shoda 
outdoors  under  slo]^,  but  natural  conditions, 
the  large  tkes  dried  out  more  thorough.  In- 
side as  well  as  on  their  outer  surface,  while, 
under  preaent  methods,  the  Inner  core  of  the 
large  siaed  bulb  la  only  partially  ripened. 
This  defect,  it  is  Raid,  will  make  such  bulbs 
nearly   unfit  for   early  forcing, 

Mons  Light  on  thb  Cultiikb  or  Adiak- 
TUMS.^All  the  varieties  of  maidenhair 
ferns,  usually  forced  for  their  fronds — says 
an  expert  In  a  note  to  a  German  paper — 
should  be  grown  In  a  light  and  dry  house 
during  the  winter.  Instead  of  being  culti- 
vated IQ  a  moist  and  partially  shnded  hot 
house,  as  Is  the  common  practice.  The  great- 
est enemy  encountered  In  adiantum  (culture 
la  a  fungua,  which  destroys  the  now,  unde- 
veloped fronds.  By  giving  these  ferns  the 
full  light  in  winter  and  a  comparatively  dry 
atmoaphere.  no  trouble  with  fungus  will  bo 
experienced,  says  the  writer. 

A   S&A60N  OF   New   RoQiftfl.— Laat   acuson 


has  hees  a  most  fertile  one  In  the  produc- 
tion not  only  of  new,  but  also  most  valuable 
ro^e^  in  nearly  all  classes.  Never  before 
were  ao  many  novelties  of  real  merll  «zlklh- 
I  ted  as  last  year, 

PaikiyLA  OacoNiCA, — By  making  sowtncs 
of  Primula  obconlca  at  various  tlm«i  all 
through  the  year,  the  German  growers  of 
this  charming  plant  are  enabled  lo  offer 
their  customers  this  primula  In  bloom  and 
iu  all  sizes  at  all  times.  The  plant  la  to 
great  a  favorite  with  the  people,  tfant  the 
growers  so  far  have  experieneed  no  difllcutly 
in  dispo.Mng  of  all  the  stock  so  raised. 

The  FoBCiwo  of  Ahabyllis, — The  cut 
blooms  of  several  varieties  of  hippeasrtrttlti 
are  highly  prited  for  high  grade  d&slgti  work 
by  European  florlfita.  Many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cut  Ocwer  establishments  have  goo^ 
Into  the  forcing  of  amaryllis  on  a  large 
soale.  having  given  over  entire  ranges  of 
hot  houaee  to  this  culture. 

New  Azaleas  for  Vert  Earlt  Fohciko 
—A  most  welcome  addition  to  the  meager 
number  of  varieties  suitable  for  early  forc- 
ing are  the  new  Chinese  Asaleas  Clara 
Haas,  Mme.  Petrlck  and  Mme.  Rhoten. 
iust  sent  out.  Tbe  flowers  of  the  two  first 
named  are  of  a  tight  pink,  those  <d  tbe 
other  variety   of  a  deep  rose  color, 

OU3K3T     BQtJQ^KT       OH       EASTH.— Iq       tbt 

museum  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  is  to  be  seen  a 
noEiegay  or  a  tunt:h  of  0ower«  found  In  Iba 
eoMn  of  a  mummy,  In  which  fiQw«ra  ftt 
corydalls.  poppies,  pomegranate.  chryoanUli- 
mum  and  ertscas  are  plainly  dlaceraibt^. 
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Obaftino  Climatis. — Those  who  grow 
dematlaas  in  larg«  quantities  to  supply  the 
trade,  obtain  their  stocks  by  sowing  seeds 
of  the  common  clematis  of  the  roadsides. 
The  seeds  are  gathered  as  they  approach 
ripeness,  and  are  laid  out  on  noats  to 
become  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  sow  in  pots. 
The  seeds  germinate  quickly.  Qrattlng  Is 
done  the  first  week  In  March,  when  the 
seedlings  are  a  year  old;  the  plants  are 
potted,  placed  In  heat,  and  become  estab- 
lished in  sU  weeks,  and  are  ready  for  sale 
In  June,  by  which  time  they  have  made  a 
growth  of  four  feet  or  so.  Those  nursery 
Arms  who  lay  themselyes  out  for  propagat- 
ing clematises  for  the  trade,  do  so  on  a 
more  or  less  large  scale. 

CAKDTTurr  LzTTLS  Pbincb. — ^The  candy- 
tufts are  charming  for  beds,  edgings,  or 
pockets  in  the  rockery.  The  evergreen 
candytuft  (Iberls  semperrirens)  is  often 
seen  on  old  walls,  where  Its  pendant  green 
shoots  hang  over  the  stonework  like  a 
great  screen,  and  for  months  In  the  spring 
sod  summer  they  are  starred  over  wKh 
myriads  of  glistening  white  flowers.  Among 
the  dwarf  bedding  candytufts  there  are  pink, 
carmine,  crimson,  purple,  and  white  varieties. 
A  new  variety  is  being  sent  out  by 
Kent  and  Brydon,  of  Darlington,  under  Jho 
name  Little  Prince.  They  describe  It  as 
"s  new  dwarf  white,  of  robust  constitution, 
growing  six  inches  high.  When  planted  in 
masses  it  produces  a  splendid  snow-like 
effect;  and  as  a  pot  plant  it  will  be  of 
grand   serrice.*' 


PiGOOTT,  Ark. — A  horticultural  soci- 
ety has  been  organlzcdy  and  the  members 
will  plant  28,000  Elberta  peach  trees  at 
once. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. — The  annual  fair  of 
the  Columbia  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Association  will  be  held  here 
September  12  to  14. 

jACKaOHVJLLB,  Fla. — The  Floridai 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  liold 
its  annual  convention  in  May.  K.  O. 
Painter,  of  this  city,  is  secretary  of  the 
association. 


Gband  Bapids,  Mich. — Grand  Bap- 
ids  has  500,000  feet  of  glass  under  let- 
tuce. They  produce  1,000  tons  annu- 
-  ally  and  tlus  year  the  crop  will  be  tsI- 
ued  at  $180,000.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  about  8  cents  per  pound. 

Fbemont,  Mich.— The  Michigan  State 
Horticultural  Society  numbered  300 
members  at  the  spring  meeting,  March 
22.  A.  G.  Bird,  state  food  commissioner, 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Belation 
of  the  Food  Commission  to  the  Fruit 
Grower. ' ' 

Bbantfobd,  Ont. — Joseph  Hartley, 
nurseryman,  has  offered  to  give  the 
board  of  park  commissioners  100  valua- 
ble young  trees  as  a  nucleus  with  which 
to  start  a  small  nursery  for  the  growing 
of  trees  for  the  future  use  of  the  city. 
It  is  likely  the  offer  will  be  accepted. 

Los      ANGELES,       CAL. — Dr.       A.      D. 

Houghton,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Santa  Fe  railroad,  will  soon  begin 
experiments  in  growing  spineless  cac- 
tus at  several  desert  points  along  the 
road,  notably  at  Victorville  in  the 
Mojuve   desert. 

Manhasset,  L.  I.— Mrs.  Payne  Whit- 
ney will  have,  perhaps,  the  most  elab- 
orate rose  gardens  of  any  estate  on 
Long  Island.  Last  year  10,000  roses 
were  imported  from  Europe  for  this 
place  alone.  The  plans  were  originated 
by  Mrs.  Whitney  personally. 

Taupa,  Fla. — Anton  Fiehe  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  head  gardener  at 
the  Tampa  Bay  hotel^  and  with  W.  £. 
Dorchester  will  engage  in  the  general 
floral  and  landscape  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Tampa  Floral  Company. 


A  range  of  glass  will  be  put  up  right 
away. 

BocnESTEB,  N.  Y. — The  proceedings 
of  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety have  recently  been  issued  and  make 
a  volume  of  nearly  200  pages.  It  con- 
tains many  articles  and  discussions  on 
horticulture  and  is  sent  to  members 
only. 

Spokane,  Wash. — The  Spokane  Hor- 
ticultural Society  at  the  last  meeting 
enrolled  thirty  new  members.  Besolu- 
tions  were  adopted  asking  the  county 
commissioners  to  appropriate  $7,000  as 
Spokane  county's  share  toward  the 
state  horticultural  exhibit  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  exposition. 

LANsmo,  MiCM.— Governor  Warner  is 
holding  up  Senator  Cropsey's  horticul- 
tural bill.  This  bill  allows  the  state 
board  of  agriculture  to  appoint  a  nurs- 
ery inspector  who  may  appoint  as 
many  deputies  as  he  may  desire  and 
with  no  limit  to  salary  of  same.  It 
also  does  not  restrict  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  inspection  for  the  prevention 
of  the  various  pests. 

Baltimore,  MD.—Major  Eichard  M. 
Venable,  president  of  the  park  board, 
does  not  like  the  idea  of  distributing 
flowers  as  favors  to  members  of  the 
board  and  their  friends,  and  to 
the  friends  of  the  superintendents, 
but  insists  th.it  if  any  flowers 
could  be  spared  they  should  be 
given  to  the  hospitals.  In  an  exhaust- 
ive report  he  declares  that  landscaping 
is  as  much  an  art  as  painting  and 
sculpture  and  should  be  left  to  edu- 
cated specialists. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  aqd  Keith). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


:  Tll[  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

« 

Wo  can  supply  any  of  the  toUowlos  bookOt  postpoidt  at  the  pricas  fivea: 


GiNSBNO  (Kaiiui).— At  the  pment  time 
when  80  much  interest  it  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  peruse  this  Yolume, 
which  tells  all  abont  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  mar  understand.  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illustrated.    50  cents. 

Hbdgbs,  Windbrb^ks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
^A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  of  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CABBAOBS,  CAtnUPLOWBR   AND  AlUBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  {^reserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  ^so 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  ffardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lanoscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages^ 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growino  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  (jOLDPBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  ^ vice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium>  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambricak  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  im  prove- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  jin  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

^Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrb  (Himt) 
.—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouRhiy  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
sucoesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUSe  COMBTRUCnON  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lam  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilieB,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
V  Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tne  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  in  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr^r  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportn- 
oities  for  comparisoji,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
heen  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (BigRle).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  abont  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  oneof  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1 .60. 

Manures  (Scmners).— Over  200  paj^: 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
fieirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  go<id  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  au  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  Au  encydopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinnch). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Oardbn  Stort  (^waager).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasuresof  aardeningin  the  most £sa- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminentiy  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Prutt  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Prutt  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Ploricclturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Robb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

OrnahbntalGardbnino  (Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.      $20.00. 

SwBBT  Scbntbd  Plowbrs  and  Pra- 
GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting sut'Ject  handled  in  a  populat 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
mustrated  firom  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnglish  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  ontdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  m>wers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
maujT  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Baiky).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant^Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (Bllacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof,  (keen,  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Ahbrican  Prutt  C^ulturist  (Thomaa). 
$2.60. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00.  .  «-. 


TflE  GflRDEHIHG  60;;  MMOI  BolldllO.  6lll6flao. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 


Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsb  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  uis 
Kaempferi,  Etslalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.«M««««aiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  No  \. 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 
Formerly  State  Entomologlft  of  Maryland 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  uf  destroyiog  Insect  pests  and 
other  Ternilu  In  various  places.  This  work  is  the 
oaicome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  tlie  experlenees  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  t>ooks  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUrr  GKOWSRS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  nuiorions 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 

Eractical  remedy  for  the  destraction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  exteusiveiy  than  ever  before  by 
norserynien  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparmtos  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  uieUiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ons  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  comld- 
ered  the  beet  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENSRS  AND  FliORISTS 
have  found  that  veiretables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigatiou  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MH^I^KRS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
Ulntnggraln  In  stor.^ge  Is  ahio thoroughly  consid- 
ered, r^  tfais  trade  tue  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COIil^EOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^U  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  pnbltohed.    It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  coyeriug  260  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  1.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

lonon  Bonding CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 


Princeps 


THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 


(We  pa'd  this  amount  for  thtontirt 
stock  of  It: 


The  fairgest,  best  shaped,  most  bril- 
liint  Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  graceful  of  all.  The  flowers 
of  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chia^fo 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  sot  ts  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Urge  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for$LOO; 
Doz..$3.50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  3Cc;  3  for  8Cc; 
Doz,$300 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  $2.50. 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 


Vaughan'sSeed  Store, 

NEW  YORK,         CHICAGO. 

UlarolaySt    M-M  RMdo^  SI. 


If  yott  need  Books  on  Special  Subjects  write  us  about  them. 
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"^^xXf  Baby  Bambler 

Ihtt  Fverh'tt^fTiina  DW*||F  Crirnion  Ramblflr, 
IN  BLCOM  ALL  THE  1»ME,  Th*i  b«it  r?d  pcit  or 
beihltiik;  rose  \\\  ttif  worUt.  Satup  color  ua  the 
climbinjf  Crhiiaon  Uiimbl^^T  ullh  cluBt«r9  of 
from  ^JO  ta  40  dp«t)  now«»i:g  at  ODfi  titne.  U 
blminiA  I'Ttfy  day  from  M^y  uuUl  Not f ruber 
If  pLanted  otitutid  \n  pots  all  lh«  jenr  iirouod 

f  fScei:  2-incb  pot  plan) a.  r^ndy  March  30lh, 
each  40o:  3  for  ^rOO:  T3  Tor  *4  00,  prepmid  bv 
malL     l00lor*S5  00by  tipr¥»*. 

Dormant  one-^Cftf  old  field  planti,  rtsadv 
DOW.  Each.  75c ;  8  f or  i2  00 ;  I  ;  for  f7KI:  lOB 
Jor  *S5-00;  if  lo  (zo  l>y  mail,  add  5c  ptr  plariL 

After  May  IBih.  which  \^  too  lato  for  di  r 
tnant  plants,  we  will  fiepd  4-Inch  pot  plania 
instead.  Pficf :  each  COc;  3  fur  UTS;  1:2  for 
«  5":  1(10  for  IfO  CO;  ml  J  to  eo  by  rxpr^ai. 

i;^"  We  alio  have  a  fnw  hiiudired  of  exlra 
lar^r  3-ysarokt  pliLnti,  which  wp:  ofTfrmiKXH) 
eaob;  3  lor  15  00,  IS  for  tl^OO,  wbHt^  iiock 
liuU. 

Vaughan^s  Seed  Sfore^ 

CHICAGO:  HEW  YORK: 

84-a6  RtJidolph  St.  14  Bircliy  St. 

Greenhouses  and  Nurinfiti:  Wo«teriiSefi''9t.  Ill, 


NOW  COMPLETE  IN 
FOUR  VOLUW«. 

Cyclopedia  of 

American 

Norticulture 


and  ornamental  j>lanU  told  in  the 
United  Statea  and  uanada.  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Projeisor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University^ 

AMittad  ky  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D.. 

Attoclate  Editor. 

tnd  many  eipert  Cultivatort  and  Bottnitls. 


IN  POUR  VOLUMES, 

Cloth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

lUnstrated  with  2800  original  engraylDgs. 
Cash  with  order. 


Our  rarm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Set  d  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  I, 
'05^  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  •i*«i«a*«^i^j*,iijt 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  adTertlaen. 


Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Nelumbiums,  Victorias,  etc. 

An  iincn^iKlpd  lollfK^Dn  of  thd  sboTfi  pUntK,  ftnlifftc-lnfr  eTCTf 
dp^jmi^lf!  >im\pif  kmtwju  alw  all  oilier  AfiLisUr!  uiil  8eiti^  A  auntie 
[inni*  ^lumlile  ftir  tltp  platitjim  '>f  nAiuml  niiil  artjfli-tal  w^i^M.  All 
nr-    lLlly  dehTi^v^d  In  Our  Umrrim  Itaoi^  for  1305,  wnifli  Jm  dikIIhI 

W  i^  frSiri  1 1  hi'  tilrfl  -^hMl  l<  1  ( umifiti  I'Miinnlep  and  ofTpf  ^filH1<^l  Biitrgi**- 
ti.fru  U)  iiiin-fiiiju*:  r'iJiot^'i'e.    Wnit;  Hi  titi  r<>r  ji[iy  ] i tf uriuatit.^1  ■  ilet^innL 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  'piJ„.'j3;!!llt 


^  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL.  *"* 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CLMCR  D.  SMITH. 


ICI    RS&A.I>^!K^. 


CONTENTS. 

iMTBODUCnON.  — — 

Cbaftib  1.— Hutobt. 

Chaptbb  II  —Stock  PLAKra.— Early  Propagation.— Cold  Framea.— Field-grown.— Imported 
Steele.- NoYeJiles  and  Scarce  Vartetiei. 

CHAPm  III.— Pbopaoatiom.— Oatti«g  BeBoh.--8eleotioB  of  Cattingi.— Making  Cuttinga.— Air 
and  Temperature.— fiihading.—Watering.— SaooerSyitem.— English  Methwfl.— DiTtsiOBi.— 
Potting  Cnttinga. 

Chaptbr  IV.— Spbohuh  Plahtb.— Soil.— Repotting— 8topping.—Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 
Watering.— Staking.— Disbudding.— Feeding.    , 

CHAPm  v.— Muobllahbous  Plahtb.— Standiirds.— For  Market— Singla— Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.—For  Cut  Flowera— Grafted  —In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chr>santhemums. 

Chaptbr  VI.— PAonxe  Plavts  —For  Expreia— For  JfaiL- For  Export. 

CHAPm  VII.— EzHiBiTiov  BLOOMi.—Plantiiig.— Firming.— Tielng.— Watering— Spraying.- 
Airing  —Shading.— Soalding.—Top-dres«ng.— BemoTing  Stools.- Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilisers.— Liquid  Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dis- 
budding.-Bngliah  Method.— Records. 

Chaptbb  VIII.— Exhibitiom  Blooms.— Grown'  out-of-doors.— Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 
flnug  Harbor. 

CHAPraB  IX.— CoMMXBCiAL  Flowbbs.— Feeding.— Buds.—J2arly.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

Chaptbb  X.— iMSBOTt  — Aphis.— Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished  Bug  — Gory- 
thuca— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Bye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 

Cb APTBB  X  I.— Dux Asns.— Rust —Leaf  Spot — M  ilde w. 

Chaftxr  XII.— SxxDLiifas  axd  Spobts.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilising.— Seedling*.— Sports. 

CHAPTxn  XIII.— PBXPAxmo  Exbibits  -Plants.— Cut  Flowers.- Foreign  Shipments.— Dressing 
Flowers 

Obaptbb  XI  v.— ExBiBinoira— The  Management— The  Judge.- The  Exhibitor. 

Cbaptxb  X  v.— Ttpxs  avd  Sxlxotioms  —Types  —Seleetiona 


WC  AlC  NOW  BOOKING 


nUCC,  25  CCNf  8,  CASH  WITH  OBDO. 


^ 

\-., 


The  Gardening  Company,  nono«  mjiidino,  Chicago. 


.J 


ORCHIDS 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
n.  S.  Write  for  our 
illuitrated  catalogue. 

E.A.OXDBB  SC  HCJBKBBXDX^E^* 

OfcMd  Growers  and  liBpoftsrs,  OUMIilT.  N.  J. 

PLBASB  MENTION  QARDENINQ 
WHEN  WRITING. 


Flower  Seeds  Free 

To  introdnoe  my  seeds  I  will  mail  to  any  one 
who  will  send  name  and  address  of  three  friends 
who  grow  flowers,  and  lOo  to  ooTf  r  postage  etc. 
One  Dollar  Collection  of  Extra  Choice 


Seeds,  orer  SOO  different  var.eties 
CaUlogue. 


le  Flower 
FREE  with 


6.C.Sebutt,D8pt.0,"M!XTr- 


vol.  xni.       ft^ 


CHICAQO.  MAY  15.  1905. 


Tsssr*     "••  3«»- 


DECORATIONS    AT    A    CHICAGO    LAWN    PARTY,    JUNB.    1901. 

(Tlie  hollyhock  pillar  and  flowering  pcacb.) 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


DESIRABLE  AHERICAN  HAWTHOMS. 

PABT  n. 

CrateguB  DorobrivensiB,  Sargent, 
belongs  to  a  section  known  as  the  dlla- 
tate,  characterized  by  usually  medium 
sized,  nearly  globose,  scarlet  fruit,  and 
with  stout,  broad,  triangular  calyx  lobes, 
and  broadly  ovate  leaves.  C.  Durobrl- 
vensis,  is  usually  a  tall  upright  branch- 
ing shrub  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  with  olive-gray  stems.  It  is  a 
common  species  on  the  banks  of  the 
Genesee  river  at  Bochester  and  is 
found  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  at  London, 
Ontario.  The  large  showy  blossoms, 
with  twenty  to  twenty-five  stamens,  and 


rose  colored  anthers,  on  compound 
smooth  corymbs,  flower  in  the  last  week 
in  May.  The  bright  scarlet,  lustrous, 
globose,  handsome  fruit,  ripens  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  persists  with- 
out loss  of  color  until  the  month  of 
January.  The  persistent  character  of 
the  fruit  of  this  species  renders  it 
highly  valuable  as  a  decorative  plant. 

Cratsegus  coccinoides,  Ashe,  is  some- 
what like  the  last,  but  differs  in  the 
dark  gray  branches,  smaller  flowers, 
thinner  corymbs,  and  the  fruit  is  not 
nearly  as  persistent.  This,  however,  is 
a  handsome  species,  as  we  saw  it  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  It  is  found  from 
southern  Illinois  to  eastern  Missouri. 

Crataegus  formosa,  Sargent,  belongs 
to  a  section  known  as  the  pruinosa), 
which  is   known   by  fruit   of  medium 


size,  red,  more  or  less  five-angled,  and 
always  glaucous  or  pruinose,  and  leaves 
thick  and  leathery.  C.  formosa  is  a 
tall  branching  shrub  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  with  a  spreading  head. 
It  is  not  uncommon  around  Bochester, 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls.  The  large 
showy  fiowers  with  twenty  stamens  and 
white  anthers,  on  smooth  thin  corymbs, 
come  into  bloom  about  the  last  week  in 
May.  The  glaucous,  oblong,  slightly 
pear-shaped  fruit,  ripens  about  the  first, 
or  middle  of  October,  and  is  always 
characterized  by  abruptly  reflezed  red 
calyx  lobes.  The  oblong-ovate  leaves, 
usually  round  at  the  base,  have  a  very 
distinct  yellowisb-green  appearance 
throughout  the  season. 

Cratsegus  beata,  Sargent,  a  pruinosie 
species,  is  a  spreading,  handsome,  tall. 
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CRATAQUS   BAXTERI. 
(In  Seneca  Park,  Rochester,  N.'^Y.) 


shrub,  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
and  frequently  extends  into  broad 
thickets.  It  is  common  in  the  Gen- 
esee valley,  and  extends  more  or 
less  abundantly  into  Canada.  The 
large  saucer  shaped  flowers,  one  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  with  twenty 
stamens,  and  dark  crimson  or  maroon 
anthers,  come  into  bloom  during  the 
last  week  in  May.  The  crimson, 
oblong,  glaucous  fruit,  full  and 
rounded  at  the  ends,  on  large  drooping 
clusters,  ripens  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  first  of  October.  The  leaves  are 
deep  blue-green  throughout  the  season. 
This  species  looks  handsome  when  in 
bloom. 

CratflBgus  Dunbari,  Sargent,  belongs 
to  a  section  known  as  the  tenuifols, 
with  usually  oblong,  pear-shaped, 
medium  sized  crimson  fruity  and  with 
leaves  usually  remaining  thin  through- 
out the  season,  and  generally  smooth 
in  all  parts.  C.  Dunbari  forms 
a  dense  round-topped  shrub  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  common 
plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river 
at  Bochester.  It  has  not  yet  been 
reported  west  of  Buffalo.  The  ten 
stamened  fiowers,  with  rose  colored 
anthers,  on  long  compound  corymbs, 
come  into  bloom  about  May  20.  The 
crimson,  large,  drooping  clusters  of 
nearly  globose  fruit  ripens  towards  the 
end  of  September.  The  leaves  are  very 
distinct,  and  are  oval  to  nearly  orbicu- 
lar in  outline.  There  is  a  very  hand- 
some individual  of  this  species  near  the 
old  Pan-American  grounds  at  Buffalo, 
which  last  fall  looked  very  striking, 
loaded  with  its  showy  fruit* 

Cratiegus  Baxteri,  Sargent,  is  in  a  sec- 
tion known  as  the  intricate,  character- 
ized by  usually  orange-red  fruit,  ten 
stamens,  and  yellow  anthers,  and 
mature  leaves  smooth*  C.  Baxteri  is  a 
much-branching  spreading  shrub,  with 
a  broad  head,  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
in  height.  It  is  common  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genesee  river  at  Bochester,  and 
seems  to  extend  into  Canada  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  ten  stamened,  white 
anthered  flowers^  in  compound  smooth 
clusters,  come  into  bloom  about  the 
first  week  in  June.  The  nearly  globose 
orange-red  fruit,  ripens  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,     The  leaves  are  dull 


bluish-green  throughout  the  season, 
nearly  oval  in  outluie,  and  are  always 
marked  by  a  peculiar  concavity  of  sur- 
face. This  species  is  very  distinct, 
handsome,  and  easily  recognized. 

CratflBgus  Laneyi,  illustrated  in 
Gabdenikq,  issue  of  February  15, 
belongs  to  the  section  tomentoss;  the 
species  of  which  are  known  by  some- 
what small  pear-shaped,  to  short  oblong 
fruit,  the  nutlets  penetrated  on  the 
inner  faces  by  a  marked  cavity,  and  by 
leaves  that  commonly  taper  towards 
the  base.  C.  Laneyi  forms  a  tall  shrub 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  slen- 
der spreading  branches.  This  species 
seems  to  be  rare  and  local,  and  at  pres- 
ent not  more  than  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals are  known  in  Genesee  Valley 
parl^  Bochester,  where  it  was  first 
found.  In  a  hurried  glance  in  a  copse 
at  Gananoqne,  Ontario,  the  writer,  two 
years  since,  thinks  he  identified  a  group 
of  it,  but  would  like  to  see  it  again  to 


be  sure.  The  large  fiowers  with  fifteen 
stamens,  and  white  anthers,  on  largo 
corymbs,  covered  with  shaggy  haus 
come  into  bloom  during  the  first  week 
in  June.  The  subglobose  orange-red 
fruit,  ripens  October  first.  This  showy 
species  is  named  for  Calvin  Cook  Laney, 
superintendent  of  the  Bochester  park 
system. 

Cratsgus  ferentaria,  a  tomentoss 
species,  forms  a  tall  handsome  ahrub, 
with  stout  spreading  stems  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  com- 
mon species  in  the  Gtonesee  valley.  The 
flowers,  with  ten  stamens,  and  creamy 
yellow  anthers,  on  shaggy,  hairy,  large 
corymbs,  blossom  during  the  last  of 
May.  The  small,  short-oblong,  crimson, 
lustrous  fruit,  in  broad,  large,  drooping 
clusters,  ripens  after  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  soon  falls.  The  leaves  are 
oval,  tapering  towards  the  base,  lus- 
trous, thick,  dark  green,  and  very 
attractive.  The  leaves  turn  to  a  hand- 
some yellow  in  the  autumn,  and  fall 
before  most  of  the  other  hawthorns. 
John  Dttnbab. 


NOTES. 


The  following  four  varieties  of 
double  lilacs  have  proved  the  best  and 
most  distinct  of  a  large  eoUeetion: 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  white;  Belle  de 
Nancy,  rosy  purple;  President  Grevy, 
blue,  and  a  real  sky  blue;  and  La 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  reddish  purple. 

To  be  most  successful  growing  the 
flowering  crab  apples,  use  paradise 
stock.  The  demand  exceeds  the  supply 
of  these  beautiful  things. 

Mahonia  aquif  olium,  with  bright  yel- 
low fiowers,  fine  clusters  of  showy  fnUt, 
and  handsome  holly-like  foliage,  la  a 
very  striking  plant. 


inPORTAnOlf  OF  HfSECT  PESTS. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
new  law  enacted  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved March  3,  1905,  prohibiting  the 
importation  or  interstate  transportation 
of   insect   pests  and  the    use    of    the 
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United  States  mails  for  that  purpose: 

B«  It  enacted,  that  no  railroad,  ateam- 
boat»  express,  stase,  or  other  transportation 
company  shall  knowingly  transport  from  ona 
state  or  territory   into   any  other  state  or 


covered  by  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act 
may  be  so  mailed,  shipped,  transported,  dellY- 
ered,  and  removed,  for  scientific  purposes, 
UDder  the  rolee  and  regulations  of  the  sec- 
retary of  agricnltnre:  Pbovidbd,  That  tha 
rules   and   regulations   of  the   secretary  of 
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territory,  or  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
into  a  state  or  territory,  or  from  a  state  or 
territory  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
from  a  foreign  country  into  the  United 
States,  th«  gypsy  moth,  brown-tail  moth, 
leopard  moth,  plum  curcullo,  hop  plant- 
louse,  boll  weevil,  or  any  of  them  in  a  liva 
state,  or  othw  insect  in  a  live  state  whick 
Is  notoriously  injurious  to  cultivated  crops* 
including  vegetablee,  field  crops,  bush  fruits, 
orchard  trees,  forest  trees,  or  shade  treea; 
or  the  eggs,  pup«,  or  larva  of  any  insect 
injurious  as  aforesaid,  except  when  shipped 
for  scientific  purposes  under  the  regulations 
hereinafter  provided  for ;  nor  shall  any  per- 
son remove  from  one  state  or  territory  into 
another  state  or  territory,  except  for  scien- 
tific purposes  under  the  regulations  herein- 
after provided  for,  the  gjrpsy  moth,  brown- 
tall  moth,  leopard  moth,  plum  curcullo,  hop 
plant-louse,  boll  weevil,  or  any  of  them  tn 
a  live  state,  or  other  insect  in  a  live  state 
which  is  notoriously  injurious  to  cultivated 
crops,  including  vegetables,  field  crops,  bush 
fruits,  orchard  trees,  forest  trees,  or  shade 
trees;  or  the  eggs,  pupa,  or  larvs  of  any 
insect  injurious  as  aforesaid. 

Ssc.  2.  That  any  letter,  parcel,  box,  or 
other  package  containing  the  gypsy  moth, 
brown- tail  moth,  leopard  moth,  plum  cur- 
cullo, hop  plant-louse,  boll  weevil,  or  any 
of  them  In  a  live  states  or  other  insect  In 
a  live  state  which  is  notoriously  injurious  to 
cultivated  crops,  including  vegetables,  field 
crops,  bush  fruits,  orchard  trees,  forest 
trees,  or  shade  trees,  or  any  letter,  parcel, 
box,  or  package  which  contains  the  eggs, 
pupa,  or  larva  of  any  insect  injurious  as 
aforesaid,  whether  sealed  as  first-class  mat- 
ter or  not.  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
nonmailable  matter,  except  when  mailed  for 
scientific  purposes  under  the  regulations 
hereinafter  provided  for,  and  shall  not  be 
conveyed  in  the  mails,  nor  delivered  from 
any  post-ofllce,  nor  by  any  letter  carrier, 
except  when  mailed  for  scientific  purposen 
under  the  regulations  hereinafter  provided 
for;  and  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
depoeit,  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  for  mail- 
ing or  delivery,  anything  declared  by  this 
section  to  be  nonmailable  matter,  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  taken  from  the  mails  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining,  circulating,  or  dis- 
posing of,  or  of  aiding  in  the  retention, 
circulation,  or  disposition  of  the  same  shall, 
for  each  and  every  ofTense,  be  fined,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  not  more  than  five 
thousand  dollars  or  imprisoned  at  hard  labor 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court:  Pbovidsd,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  authorize  any  per- 
son to  open  any  letter  or  sealed  matter  of 
the  first-class  not  addressed  to  himself. 

Ssc.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  agriculture,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorised  and  directed  to  prepare  and  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  under  which 
the  insects  covered  by  sections  one  and  two 
of  this  act  may  be  mailed,  shipped  trans- 
ported, delivered,  and  removed,  for  scientific 
purposes,  from  one  state  or  territory  into 
snother  state  or  territory,  and  any  Insects 


agriculture,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
method  of  mailing  insects,  shall  be  approved 
by  the  postmaster- general,  and  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any 
state  from  making  and  enforcing  laws  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  pro- 
hibiting or  regulating  the  admission  Into 
that  state  of  insects  from  a  foreign  country. 
Sac.  4.  That  any  person,  company,  or 
corporation  who  shall  knowingly  violate  the 
provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shalU 
for  each  ofCense,  be  fined,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
or  Imprisoned  at  hard  labor  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 


PBRElfNIALS  FOR  BEDDING  PURPOSES* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  a 
careful  selection  of  varieties  of  peren- 
nials for  bedding  purposes,  where  the 
beds  are  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of 
their  being  used,  a  much  more  grace- 
ful and  lasting  effect  can  be  produced 


than  by  using  the  stereotyped  "bedding 
plant,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gar- 
dening World.  Especially  is  their  advan- 
tage seen  in  the  north,  where  we  get 
very  late  frosts  in  the  spring  and  also 
early  in  the  autumn,  when  the  display 
from  such  things  as  heliotrope,  calceo- 
larias and  pelargoniums  certainly  does 
not  repay  for  the  amount  of  time  and 
trouble  expended  on  their  growth  and 
their  preservation  during  the  winter 
months.  Their  effect  even  when  at  their 
best  is  also  very  gaudy,  and  cannot  at 
all  compare  to  the  grace  of  any  peren- 
nial  when  well  grown  and  planted  with 
discretion.  Another  advantage  of  peren- 
nials is  the  small  amount  of  attention 
needed  to  keep  them  in  condition.  The 
ground  should  be  trenched  and  heavily 
manured,  as  they  delight  in  a  deep  soil, 
and  in  a  dry  season  they  are  then  inde- 
pendent of  artificial  watering.  In  plant- 
ing do  not  make  the  usual  mistake  of 
overcrowding,  but  give  sufficient  room 
to  allow  the  plant  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  advantage,  and  allow  for  in- 
crease in  size  in  the  second  year. 

Every  three  years  it  is  advisable  to 
lift  the  plants  and  dig  and  manure  the 
beds  dividing^  the  clumps  before  replant- 
ing, which  insures  finer  flowers  than 
where  the  clumps  are  left  for  several 
years  to  get  hard  and  woody.  Of  things 
that  can  be  used  there  is  no  end  of 
variety,  and  it  depends  on  the  space  and 
aspect  of  the  beds  to  be  filled  as  to 
what  varieties  can  be  used.  I  will 
therefore  only  mention  some  of  those 
varieties  I  have  noticed  as  beins  to  my 
mind  exceptionally  suited  for  tiEis  pur- 
pose. Montbretias  for  grace  of  foliage 
and  beauty  of  flower  are  kings  amongst 
perennials  for  this  purpose,  and  beauty 
of  foliage  appeals  to  the  artistic  eye 
quite  as  much  as  beauty  of  flower. 
Montbretias  should,  however,  be  used 
with  care  in  the  north,  and  should  be 
protected  with  straw  or  bracken  top- 
dressing  to  the  beds  in  winter. 

Hyacinthus  candicans,  with  its  lovely 
spikes  of  waxy  cream  flowers,  is  useful 
where  the  garden  is  of  fair  size;  in  a 
small  garden  it  may  look  out  of  propor- 
tion. The  numerous  varieties  of  Phlox 
decussata,  such  as  Cbquelicot,  Cham- 
pignol,  Etna,  Berranger,  etc.,  are  useful 
when   massed   in   separate  beds,  or   in 
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very  large  beds  two  colors  could  be 
used.  Sylphide  is  the  best  white.  They 
could  have  an  edging  of  some  dwarf 
perennial  which  would  flower  in  early 
summer,  such  as  Phlox  canadensis, 
Phlox  ovata,  Iberis  Little  Gem,  or 
Iberis  Gibraltarica,  Lychnis  viscaria  fl. 
pi.,  Cheiranthus  alpinus  or  Cheiranthus 
Marshalli,  Polemonium  Himalayanum, 
or  Polemonium  Himalayanum  album, 
each  of  which  varieties  mentioned  can  be 
used  in  numerous  combinations  in  the 
design,  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
garden  and  the  time  when  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  display  at  its  best. 

Campanulas  provide  numerous  sub- 
jects. C.  Moerheimi  is  a  lovely  double 
white  of  recent  introduction.  C.  pyra- 
midalis,  C.  persici folia  and  its  varieties 
are  useful  and  well  known,  but  not  so 
often  used  in  the  flower  garden  as  their 
merits  deserve.  C.  pumila  and  C.  pumila 
alba,  and  C.  glomerata  Dahurica  are 
dwarf  in  habit,  very  free-flowering,  and 
indispensable  for  this  class  of  work. 
The  last  named  is  a  purple  of  an  exqui- 


site shade  which  always  reminds  me  of 
the  color  in  some  old  cathedral  window. 
It  is  a  color  much  admired,  and  this 
being  so  it  should  be  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous position.  CEnothera  Youngii 
and  (E.  Fraseri  and  CE.  speciosa  are 
three  evening  primroses  very  useful 
for  this  purpose.  They  belie  their  name, 
as  they  have  their  flowers  open  nearly 
all  dav.  Veronica  subsessilis,  V.  spicata 
and  V.  spicata  alba  are  all  useful,  and 
their  flowers  are  most  persistent. 

Good  showy  yellows,  although  rather 
straggling  in  habit,  are  coreopsis  and 
gaillardias.  The  untidy  appearance  can 
be  obviated  by  allowing  plenty  of  room 
between  the  plants  and  the  verge;  then, 
instead  of  a  crowded  mass,  we  get  a 
graceful  pendulous  habit  and  will  devel- 
oped flowers.  A  few  stakes  may  be 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  advise  these, 
only  as  a  last  resource.  Buphthalmum 
salicifolium,  two  feet  in  height,  July  and 
August  flowering,  is  very  free  and  neat. 
Rudbeckia  Newmani  is  an  old  favorite, 
being  yellow  with  a  dark  center.    Chrys- 


anthemum maximum  James  Cocker  or 
W.  H.  Gabb  are  two  of  the  best  varie- 
ties, and  a  good  bed  of  either  of  them  is 
a  feature  of  the  garden  for  a  lengthy 
period. 

Michaelmas  daisies  are  splendidly 
adaptestf  for  this  purpose,  and  especially 
the  Amellus  and  the  acris  group,  and 
some  of  Mr.  Beckett's  new  varieties. 
The  great  secret  again  is  plenty  of 
room,  and  I  advise  planting  single 
growth's  in  the  spring  in  preference  to 
clumps,  except  with  acris,  which  is  not 
a  very  strong  grower.  Give  at  least 
two  feet  between  the  plants,  and  then 
each  growth  will  be  seen  in  perfect 
form.  Delight  and  Enchantress  are  two 
of  the  best  of  the  small  lavender 
color  flowered  type. 

The  early  flowering  chrysanthemum  is 
next  in  vogue,  and  owing  to  the  many 
good  varieties  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out 
only  one  or  two  good  ones.  Lucky  is 
the  man  who  has  room  to  employ  doz- 
ens instead  of  units  of  varieties.  To  be 
of  most  advantage  I  consider  the  earliest 
date  foT  this  class  of  flower  is  the 
-first  week  in  September;  if  earlier, 
they  only  clash  with  the  many  other 
good  things  in  bloom  at  that  time,  and 
they  are  also  over  too  early,  thus  tend- 
ing to  shorten  the  length  of  the  display 
of  the  season.  The  Marie  Masse  family 
are  all  of  them  indispensable.  Goach- 
er*s  Crimson,  Polly,  Carrie,  Maggie, 
Jimmie,  Market  White,  are  the  cream  of 
the  whole  lot,  and  provide  sufficient 
variety  for  ordinary  purposes.  There 
are  many  other  good  varieties  which  are 
almost  equal  and  could  be  used  with 
advantage  in  large  gardens.  Mrs.  Selby, 
Mrs.  E.  Stacey,  J.  B.  Duvoir,  Mignon 
and  Orange  Pet  are  the  pick  of  the 
Pompons.  In  planting  chrysanthemums 
two  great  points  to  be  considered  are, 
first  that  they  make  very  large  and 
rapid  growth  just  immediately  before 
flowering,  and  also  that  to  crowd  them 
is  to  ruin  their  beauty  entirely.  I 
should  advise  an  average  distance  of 
two  and  one-half  feet  each  way  between 
the  plants  at  the  least. 

With  chrysanthemums  we  terminate  our 
season's  display,  which  I  think  most 
critics  will  admit  is  of  a  much  longer 
duration  than  that  of  the  usual  bedding 
plant.  A  bed  that  is  devoted  to  chrysan- 
themums could  have  bulbs  planted  for 
a  spring  display.  Put  them  in  deeply, 
say  twelve  inches,  and  they  will  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  trowel  when  planting 
the  young  chrysanthemums.  I  should 
advise  young  plants  each  year  for  this 
work. 
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to  please  the  visitora  wkh-brilUant  floral 
effects  in  rapid  saocession  throughoat  the 
year,  and  his  efforts  in  this  direction, 
espedallj  the  tulip  displaj  in  sprii^gtime,- 
are  a  world-wide  theme.  Upbn  the 
occasion  of  large  conventions  #hich 
brinj^  many  visitors  to  ^the  d^,  emble- 
matic beds  are  prepared  4n  the  similitude 
of  badges  and  other  suggestive  fcMrms. 

Our  illustrations  show  anumber  of  the 
fancy  beds  designed  and  planted  in  honor 
of  the  visit  of  the  G.  A.  R.  vetei'ans  to 
the  city  last  summer.  The  material  used 
in  these  bed  includes eoheverias>  alteman- 
theras,  sempervivums,  and  similar  well 
known  high  colored  plants  such  as  are 
commonly  known  as  indispensable  in  this 
kind  of  formal  bedding.  The  scene  was 
especially  brilliant  at  night  under  the 
illumination  of  eight  miles  of  festoons  of 
electric  lights  which  were  a  part  of  the 
general  decorations  in  honor  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  event. 
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Chionodoxas,  snowdrops,  narcissus  of 
the  parvicoronati  and  mediocoronati 
types  are  most  in  keeping  in  my  opinion, 
although  we  must  in  this  as  in  all  that 
appertains  to  such  displays  be  guided 
by  the  tastes  of  the  proprietor.  These 
bulbs  could  also  be  interspersed  in  many 
of  tlic  beds  of  herbaceous  perennials, 
choosing  for  preference  the  later  flower- 
ing things,  so  that  the  season  of  bloom 
is  lengthened  and  the  bloom  distributed 
evenly  over  the  garden  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  nice  effect  is  got  from  a  bed  of 
Iberis  Gibraltarica,  with  its  lovely  pale 
lilac  flowers,  with  tulips  growing 
through  it  There  is  much  variety  of 
color  to  select,  but  I  should  advise  a 
good  pink  or  Due  Van  Thol  tulip.  Such 
a  garden  as  I  advocate  would  require 
a  little  special  knowledge,  but  garden- 
ers must  educate  themselves  up  to  it, 
as  there  can  be  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  this  system  is  rapidly  and  surely 
predominating  over  the  older  style,  just 
as  surely  as  the  subtropical  bedding 
ousted  the  carpet  system  from  our 
garden.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
we  should  do  away  with  the  subtropical 
style,  with  its  many  graceful  effects,  but 
rather  to  combine  the  hardy  perennial 
with  the  subtropical,  where  the  glass 
is  at  hand  to  shelter  the  subtropical 
plants. 

Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  hardy 
perennial  bedding  is  the  ideal  style,  as 
what  little  glass  there  is  at  disposal  can 
be  then  put  to  much  better  use,  when 
there  is  no  necessity  of  crowding  it 
with  the  winter  stock  of  pelargoniums, 
etc. 

The  special  knowledge  required  would 
be  chiefly  this :  How  and  when  to  plant 
and  propagate  the  various  plants  used, 
so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  display 
with  the  minimum  of  labor.  The  gar- 
dener must  know  the  various  heights 
and  colors  which  are  most  essential  to 
enable  him  to  plant  with  any  hope  of 
success.         

OAHBEinEB:  "This  here  is  a  tobacco 
plant  in  full  flower."  Lady:  "How 
very  interestinffi  And  how  long  will  it 
be  before  the  cigars  are  ripef  " 
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Boston's  famous  Pnblic  Garden  is 
eighty  years  old.  When  the  citizens  of 
Boston  voted  in  mass  meeting  in  Fane- 
nil  Hall  in  1834  to  appropriate  this  tract 
for  perpetual  public  use  it  was  a  stretch 
ot  mud  flats  occupied  as  the  site  for  a 
number  of  rope  walks.  The  subsequent 
development  ot  this  territorj*,  including 
the  magnificent  Back  Bay,  is  unique  in 
thehistory  of  American  cities.  Successive 
superintendents  of  the  Public  Garden 
have  left  their  mark  in  the  shape  of  choice 
trees  which  have  now  grown  to  beauti- 
ful specimens,  and  the  grounds  are  a 
favonte  sauntering  spot  for  thousands 
of  people  in  the  summer  days.  Superin- 
tendent Wm.  Doogue,  who  has  held  his 
position  for  "lo,  these  many  years/'  likes 


WINDOW  AND  BALCONY  DECORATIONS 

IN  PARIS  LAST  YEAS. 

Few  words  are  necessary  in  regard  to 
the  good  effect  of  the  movement  recently 
established  in  Paris,  following  the  lead 
of  many  other  continental  cities,  which 
has  given  new  life  and  interest  to  the 
subject  of  decorating  windows  and  bal- 
conies. A  competition  has  arisen  which 
can  only  result  in  the  adornment  of  the 
city  and  whose  horticultural  results  will 
be  far-reaching.  It  is  desired  that  Paris 
shall  continue  to  grace  herself  with 
flowers  every  spring,  and  while  the  build- 
ings and  residences  of  the  richer  quar- 
ters are  made  beautiful  with  choice 
plants,  the  more  modest  balconies  and 
windows  are  gay  with  nasturtiums, 
coboeas  and  geraniums.  These  latter  lose 
nothing  in  comparison,  for  where  luxury 
ends  originality  begins. 

The  jury  decided  upon  by  the  New 
Paris  Association,  is  composed  of  archi- 
tects, literary  men,  art  critics,  profes- 
sors of  horticulture,  florists  and  horti- 
culturists, and  has  not  lacked  for  em- 
ployment.   One  member,  who  is  greatly 
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interested,  has  given  special  attention  to 
the  windows  of  houses  occupied  by  labor- 
ers, and  has  found  veritable  terrace  ^r- 
dens,  often  provided  in  the  most  ingenious 
manner.  Situated  often  in  narrow 
streets,  in  courts  where  air  and  light 
scarcely  penetrate,  he  has  found  many 
windows  transformed  into  veritable 
floral  decorations,  cared  for  with  the 
most  jealous  attention.  Grape  vines  are 
sometimes  grown  and  the  few  clusters 
of  fruit  which  appear  are  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  entire  family.  We  can  testify 
that  wherever  the  windows  were  deco- 
rated with  taste,  the  narrow  lodging  was 
kept  with  great  neatness  and  order,  and 
the  tenants  were  especially  interested  in 
whatever  would  give  it  brightness.  The 
moral  influence  of  flowers  exists,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  doubted  by  many. 
Eighty-six  balconies,  terrace  gardens  and 
windows  were  awarded  prizes.  With 
excellent  reasons,  certain  members  pre- 
ferred to  consider  the  artistic  effect  of 
the  aerial  decorations,  while  others  gave 
equal  im^rtance  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants  which  in  their  nature  could  not  be 
so  brilliant  or  ornamental.  Both  views 
seem  equally  just,  and  if  the  object  be 
to  encourage  window-gardening  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  it  is  probably  best 
not  to  place  to*  •  many  restrictions  in  the 
way.  Doubtless  the  window  flower  gar- 
den aims  toward  a  more  permanent  dec- 
orative effect  than  an  arrangement  made 
for  the  eyes  of  the  jury,  but  the  floral 
garniture  of  some  of  the  great  buildings 
is  most  artistic  and  a  real  lesson  in 
taste. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  public 
press  has  interested  itself,  and  that  four 
great  newspapers  should  have  taken  an 
active  part  by  entering  the  competition 
and  having  their  buildings  decorated.  The 
ornamentation  of  these  building  fronts 
were  the  best  examples  of  temporary 
decoration.  The  windows  of  the  Echo 
do  Paris  were  framed  in  masses  of  pink 
and  blue  hydrangeas,  anthemis,  ericas, 
coronillas,  rhododendrons,  crassulas, 
rhodanthe.  Crimson  Rambler  roses,  with 
hundreds  of  clusters  of  roses,  cordylines 
and  phoenix.  The  facade  of  the  Fipjaro, 
by  its  architectural  features  lends  itself 
best  of  all  to  artistic  decoration.  A  de- 
lightful screen  was  formed  by  the  fronds 
of  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  kentia,  while 
on    each    side,    framing    the    statue    of 


Figaro,  rose  masses  of  anthemis,  hydran- 
geas, azaleas,  rhododendrons,  while  be- 
tween the  balusters  of  the  railing  were 
grouped  other  flowering  plants,  mostly 
ivy-leaved  pelargonium.  Each  windowed 
bay  of  the  balcony  above  the  festival  hall 
was  likewise  screened  with  palms  and 
framed  with  flowers;  a  box  two  inches 


high  on  the  top  of  the  balustrade  made  a 
jardiniere  from  which  grew  hydrangeas, 
coronillas,  spireas,  anthemis,  with  ivy- 
leaved  geraniums  fringing  the  sides. 

The  rotunda  of  the  Gaulois  was  as 
charmingly  decorated.  A  phoenix  occu- 
pied the  space  between  each  window, 
emerging  from  a  happy  combination  of 
lilies,  hydrangeas,  anthemis,  callas  and 
other  plants.  Each  window  facing  the 
rue  Drouot  was  prettily  framed  by  two 
phoenix,  and  filled  with  pretty  jardinieres 
of  yellow  calceolarias  and  blue  cin- 
erarias. Very  elegant  also  was  the  first 
story  of  the  Journal,  which  necessitated 
five  window  boxes  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow supports.  Each  box  contained  a 
kentia  at  each  side,  while  in  the  center 
was  a  delightful  mingling  of  the  vivid 
blooms  of  azalea,  anthemis,  coronillas. 
hydrangeas,  ericas,  rhodanthes,  and 
from  which  fell  cascades  of  ivy-leaved 
pelargoniums.  These  decorations  showed 
what  may  be  done  with  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, designed  to  last  several  days. 

The  first  prize  of  honor  was  awarded 
to  the  installation  of  a  veritable  garden 
on  the  steep  incline  of  a  sloping  roof, 
perhaps  not  very  remarkable  for  its  dec- 
orative quality,  in  a  narrow  sense,  but  of 
an  indisputable  picturesqueness.  Upon 
the  roof  of  this  old  building  the  owner, 
Mr.  Boudard,  ingeniously  arranged  three 
stories  of  receptacles,  one  above  the 
other,  containing  soil  and  plants,  some  of 
whiclj,  like  the  Virginia  creeper,  covered 
not  only  his  own  roof,  but  scaling  the 
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neighboring  buildings,  fell  in  festoons 
from  the  projections.  Among  these 
hardy  permanent  plants  pelargoniums, 
nafturtiums,  fuchsias,  anthemis,  etc.,  are 
added  for  the  flowering  season.  See 
fig.  2,  page  263. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
clever  director  of  the  French  Gallery  of 
Decorative  Art,  L.  C.  Moyse.  His  deco- 
ration is  the  type  of  the  best  that  can  be 
attained,  in  permanent  effect,  from  May 


trellis  fastened  to  the  open  shutters, 
upon  which  a  Virginia  creeper  frames 
the  entire  window.  The  window-box 
with  its  geraniums„zonal  and  ivy-leaved, 
calceolaria,  rugosa  and  anthemis  is  the 
full  width  of  the  window. 

This  subject  is  no  less  interesting 
from  the  artistic  than  the  business  point 
of  view,  and  horticultural  societies 
should  encourage  the  movement. — Lc 
Jardin. 


YELLOW   QLOBE   ONIONS. 


to  October.  The  prominence  of  the  win- 
dows, the  width  of  the  ledge  below  aided 
in  carrying  out  the  excellent  plan.  Very 
simple  boxes,  for  they  are  to  be  quite 
covered  with  the  greenery,  surmount 
each  balustrade,  instead  of  being  at  its 
foot.  This  arrangement  increases  the 
decorative  effect,  for  instead  of  being 
partly  hidden  by  the  balustrade,  flowers 
and  vines  show  freely.  Other  boxes  oc- 
cupy the  open  space  between  the  bal- 
ustrades, forming  a  delicate  Greek  de- 
sign. The  plants  were  chosen  for  two 
effects,  one  immediate  and  temporary, 
the  other  for  the  entire  season.  Strong 
plants  of  anthemis  and  pelargoniums  al- 
ternate with  zonal  geraniums,  while  ivy- 
leaved  geraniums  and  Coboea  scandens 
unite  the  windows.  When  the  pelargoni- 
ums are  through  blooming  zonale  gera- 
niums take  their  place,  while  the  ivy- 
leaved  geraniums  and  coboea  unite  all 
with  their  luxuriant  festoons.  See  fig.  4, 
page  263. 

The  pavilions  of  the  Alcazar  and  the 
Ambassadeurs  obtained  the  third  prize 
for  the  band  of  bloom  that  encircled 
them  at  the  second  story.  See  fig.  S^ 
page  263. 

A  very  original  and  pretty  decoration 
is  that  of  the  balcony  of  the  Lion  restau- 
rant. Vases  are  placed  every  six  feet 
upon  pedestals  the  height  of  the  rail- 
ing, and  are  filled  with  strong  flowering 
plants;  these  vases  are  united  by  low 
arches  covered  with  vines,  from  the  cen- 
ter of  each  of  which  is  suspended  a 
pretty  hanging-basket 

Very  pretty  also  is  the  first  story  of  the 
Sport,  a  symphony  in  carmine  and  pale 
pink,  two  vast  window  boxes  of  pelar- 
goniums, pink  hydrangeas,  and  a  fringe 
of  ivy-leaved  geranium. 
*  Among  more  permanent  effects  are 
two  on  the  fifth  story,  where  on  the 
long  balconies,  veritable  pergolas  of 
woodbine  and  jasmine  to  the  south 
and  honeysuckle  to  the  north,  have  been 
established,  and  color  is  furnished  by 
brilliant  window  boxes. 

The  best  single  window  has  a  green 
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THE  OlIION  CROP. 

To  the  market  gardener  the  onion  is 
an  important  vegetable,  and  to  those  sit- 
uated where  onions  do  well,  it  is,  in  a 
good  year,  a  profitable  one.  Onions  do 
reasonably  well  on  a  variety  of  soils, 
but  are  at  their  best  on  a  deep  alluvial 
one.  In  selecting  the  ground  for  onions 
it  is  necessary  that  freedom  from  stones, 
which  interfere  with  their  cultivation, 
should  be  avoided.  A  heavy  clay  or 
shallow  sandy  soil  is  not  desirable.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  be  thorough  as  should  also  its 
enrichment.  If  commercial  fertilizer  is 
depended  on,  at  least  one  ton  of  com- 


plete fertilizer  to  the  acre  should  be  ap- 
plied. We  have  found  a  commercial 
fertilizer  composed  of  four  parts  nitro- 
gen, eight  parts  phosphoric  acid  and  six 
parts  potash  a  satisfactory  proportion. 
If  barnyard  manure  is  used  it  should  be 
of  the  best  quality  and  liberally  applied. 

Market  gardeners  adopt  three  meth- 
ods of  growing  onions,  viz..  sets,  trans- 
planting seedlings  previously  sown  in 
hotbeds,  and  sowing  direct  in  the  field. 
In  many  situations  the  two  former  meth- 
ods are  the  only  practical  ones  to  get 
good  marketable  onions,  but  the  latter 
method  of  sowing  the  seed  is  much  to 
be  preferred  where  a  portion  of  the  crop 
is  stored  for  winter  use.  Starting  the 
onion  crop  by  any  of  these  methods 
is  one  of  the  first  operations  in  outside 
garden  work,  and  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  the  end  of  April  or  early  in 
May.  Shallow  drills  one  foot  or  four- 
teen inches  apart,  made  by  a  marker, 
is  sufficient  for  onion  sets,  which  are 
placed  three  or  four  inches  apart  and 
gently  pressed  in  just  sufficient  to  hold 
them  in  place.  The  same  marker  is 
employed  for  marking  the  rows  when 
transplanting  the  onion  seedlings.  They 
are  planted  the  same  distance  by  making 
small  holes  with  the  finger  or  dibble;  for 
sowing  a  drill  is  used.  The  subsequent 
care  is  in  frequent  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  keeping  the  ground  and  rows 
free  from  weeds.  This  necessitates  a 
considerable  amount  of  hand  labor,  in 
fact,  the  crop  involves  so  much  attention 
in  this  direction  that  in  case  of  failure 
it  means  considerable  loss. 

Some  market  gardeners  adopt  all  three 
methods  of  growing  onions.  In  all  gar- 
den crops  a  succession  is  desirable,  and 
sets  produce  the  first  marketable  prod- 
uct, the  transplanted  seedlings  maintain- 
ing the  supply  until  September,  when  the 
onions  from  seed  are  ready.  Where 
onions  can  be  satisfactorily  grown  from 
seed  an  acre  or  more  is  frequently 
sowed,  and  if  prices  are  high  at  harvest- 
ing time  the  grower  usually  disposes  of 
the  greater  part  of  them;  or,  if  low 
prices  prevail,  they  are  stored  for  a  bet- 
ter market.  We  present  herewith  a 
view  of  a  i-acre  patch  which  produced 
over  700  bushels  and  sold  as  soon  as 
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harvested  for  65  cents  and  75  cents  per 
bushel.  Onions  may  be  grown  on  the 
same  ground  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession unless  they  are  attacked  severely 
by  any  of  the  insect  or  fungoUs  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  break  fresh  ground  or  a  patch 
that  has  been  seeded  down  for  a  rest.  A 
previous  reference  to  their  adaptability 
to  intercropping  was  in  sowing  every 
third  row  to  celery,  which  is  a  practical 
scheme.  Late  cabbage  may  be  planted 
between  every  second  row  of  sets  or 
transplanted  onions ;  the  crop  is  soon  af- 
terward removed,  leaving  the  entire 
patch  free  for  the  cultivation  and  man- 
agement  of  the  cabbage. 

ONIONS  IN  THE  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY. 

Here  we  have  the  ideal  conditions  for 
growing  onions  on  a  large  scale,  so 
much  so  that  it  becomes  what  is  known 
in  the  east  as  the  center  of  the  onion 
belt.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  deep,  and  ab- 
solutely free  from  stones.  Onions 
throughout  the  valley  are  extensively 
grown  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
fields  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres  in  ex- 
tent with  each  farm,  and  throughout  the 
summer  in  that  part  of  the  Connecticut 
valley  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sunder- 
land, Mass.,  one  may  ride  for  miles  on 
the  trolley  cars  through  acres  of  onions. 
With  these  ideal  conditions,  however, 
there  are  uncertainties  as  to  the  crop's 
success,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
onion  fly  maggot  and  sometimes  smut. 
Adverse  weather  conditions,  such  as  rain 
at  too  frequent  intervals,  or  the  absence 
of  rain  when  it  is  needed,  sometimes  fig- 
ure in  these  uncertainties.  The  general 
method  adopted  in  g^rowing  onions  un- 
der these  conditions  is  using  a  complete 
fertilizer  and  plenty  of  it,  sowing  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre 
usually  of  the  Yellow  or  Danvers  Globe. 
The  masrgot  in  the  best  of  seasons  is 
present  to  some  extent  and  by  sowing 
seed  in  plenty  there  is  little  occasion  for 
thinning. 

One  can  imagine  the  amount  of  hand 
weeding  necessary  during  the  season, 
but  the  presence  of  Polish  laborers,  who 
prove  good  workmen  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, are  usually  employed  to 
care  for  such  crops.  The  price  paid  these 
men  is  usually  about  $65  per  acre.  The 
industrious  Pole  with  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily can  manage  several  acres,  and  thus 
the  work  is  accomplished.  Very  little 
effort  is  made  in  controlling  the  maggot 
fly,  except  that  every  fourth  or  fifth  year 
the  ground  is  seeded  to  clover  for  a 
year's  rest  It  follows  that  extensive 
frost-proof  storage  facilities  are  needed 
in  the  vicinity  and  those  who  do  not  dis- 
pose of  the  crop  in  the  fall  store  them 
until  a  good  market  opens.  The  usual 
yield  is  400  or  500  bushels  per  acre,  al- 
though occasionally  it  may  reach  800  or 
1,000  bushels. 

Regarding  the  fluctuations  in  market 
prices  the  past  season,  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  harvesting  time  the  price  was  60 
cents  per  bushel,  whereas  February  i,  of 
this  year,  the  price  had  reached  $1  per 
bushel,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  a  great  many 
were  moved  at  the  latter  figure.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  a  dish 
of  onions  from  a  storage  house  in  April. 
For  quality  and  appearance  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  wished  by  the  most  ex- 
acting. Francis  Canning. 

PRURIlfG  TOMATOES. 

An  experiment  with  a  certain  method 
of  pruning  tomatoes  was  tried  last  year 


with  gratifying  results.  When  the  plants 
in  the  hotbeds  had  six  strong  leaves  de- 
veloped, which  was  on  May  23,  the  tops 
were  nipped  off  and  the  plants  given 
more  room,  being  placed  five  and  one- 
half  inches  apart  in  the  frame.  The  ob- 
ject of  pinching  off  the  top  of  the  plant 
was  to  cause  new  shoots  to  develop  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  order  to  have 
six  branches  bearing  early  tomatoes 
instead  of  the  one  cluster  usually  found 
on  the  top  of  the  plant.  These  were 
planted  out  June  6,  alongside  other 
plants  unpruned.  On  June  22,  half  of 
the  pruned  plants  were  again  pruned,  all 
laterals  being  taken  out  and  the  six 
main  branches  only  being  left ;  the  other 
plants  were  left  to  grow  at  will,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  produced  the  most 
ripe  fruit,  though  not  the  largest  early 
crop.  This  system  of  pruning  is  very 
promising.  The  further  advanced  the 
axillary  shoots  are  when  the  plants 
are  set  out,  the  larger  the  early  crop 
is  likely  to  be.  In  the  experiment  this 
year  the  plants  were  not  started  nearly 
early  enough  to  get  the  best  results. 
While  the  first  fruit  was  ripe  on  the 
unpruned  Sparks'  Earliana,  on  July  29, 
there  was  very  little  ripe  on  that  date. 
The  experiment  was  suggested  by  J.  S. 
Littooy,  Everett,  Wash.,  who  has  been 
pruning  tomatoes  in  this  way  for  some 
time  in  Washington  with  gratifying 
results,  where  they  have  difficulty  in 
ripening  tomatoes. 

Two  varieties  were  under  test,  the 
Sparks'  Earliana — one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best — an  early  variety,  and  the 
Matchless,  a  main  crop  sort.  We  would 
advise  all  market  gardeners  to  give  this 
system  a  trial  this  year. 

Ottawa,  Ont.  W.  T.  Macoun. 

EUROPEAlf  HORTICULTURE. 

(FBOM  BRITISH  TRADE    PAPSRB.) 

BLm  Htdrangbas. — Jeilas  Veitch  A 
Sons,  London,  Bng.,  obtain  blue  hydrangeas 
by  potting  the  plants  In  soil  that  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  iron,  and  dissolving 
alum  in  the  water  used  (or  watering. 

To  CI.HAN  Smokt  QLASB.-VThe  glass  of 
our  greenhouses  is  black,  and  it  is  only  by 
repeated  washings  we  keep  it  fairly  clean. 
For  this  pnrpoee  we  use  a  solution  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  First  wet  the  glass,  then  with 
a  wide,  soft  brush  wipe  it  over  with  the 
solution,  and  immediately  wash  it  oft  with 
clean  water.  The  acid  cuts  and  unfastens 
th»  dirt  on  the  glass.  -  But  all  plants  must 
be  removed  for  the  time  being  from  under 
the  glass,  as  every  drip  of  the  solution  on 
the  leaves  means  a  spot.  This  saves  an  im- 
mense amiount  of  rubbing.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  it*  we  have  been  using  this  for  years. 
But  don't  use  it  too  strong;  dilute  it  with 
water.  We  have  tried  many  other  things — 
oxalic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  etc. — but  found 
nothing  as  good  as  the  hydrofluoric.  The 
deposit  of  soot  here  is  persistent;  it  Is  fall- 
ing every  day  in  the  year ;  and  this  is  why 
our  conmiercial  florists  have  been  driven  to 
the  suburbs  and  outside  towns. 

Obioin  of  Mxgnonbttb. — In  a  note  about 
mignonette  in  the  Garden.  December  31,  "A. 
de  U  U"  writes:  ''The  original  habitat  of 
Reseda  odorata  was  North  Africa,  whence 
it  found  its  way  through  Italy  to  Paris.  Lord 
Bateman  brought  the  seed  for  us  from  that 
city  in  1742.  and.  of  course,  it  was  the  French 
who  called  it  'Little  Darling,'  though,  strango 
to  say.  they  now  speak  of  it  as  reseda,  leav- 
ing its  pet  name  with  us."  With  reference 
to  this  we  have  received  the  following  Inter- 
esting note  from  A.  A.  Petti  grew :  '^I  have 
Just  read  a  letter  in  Vol.  III.  of  'Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society/ 
an  extract  from  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  note  on  mignonette  by  'A.  de  L.  L.. 
you  may  think  worth  quoting  in  the  Garden, 
since  it  corrects  a  false  impression  as  to  the 
origin  of  its  name.  The  letter  is  headed 
'Observations  on,  and  Account  of.  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Tree  Mignonette,'  by  Joseph 
Sabine,  secretary.  Read  July  7.  1818.  The 
extract  is:  '.  .  .  Its  introduction  into  our 
flower  gardens  was  through  the  intervention 
of  the  late  Lord  Bateman.  who  brought  It 
from  France  soon  after  the  period  it  was 
first  received  by  Miller.    With  Lord  Bateman 


the  appellation  of  mignonette  originated. 
Pleased  with  the  appearance  and  fragrance 
of  the  plant,  he  gave  to  it  this  name  of 
endearment,  by* which  it  is  not  known  In 
B*rance.  the  writers  and  gardeners  of  that 
country  merely  calling  it  le  reseda  odor- 
ant.     .     .     /" 

Thb  Vasdboation  of  Lbavbs. — ^The  disap- 
pearance of  chlorophyll  from  places  which 
it  normally  occupies  in  leaves  produces 
variegation  which,  when  yellow.  Is  regarded 
as  resulting  from*  organic  weakness.  Varie- 
gated plants  are  often  more  feeble  than  their 
congeners  with  green  leaves.  In  most  cases 
the  origin  of  the  variegation  of  leaves  is 
unknown.  It  is  regarded  in  general  as  be- 
ing the  result  of  some  disease  or  a  constitu- 
tional weakness  of  the  plant.  That  is  the 
view  that  has  usually  been  held  with  regard 
to  variegation.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  far  that  point  was  well  founded  Jules 
Burvenich  made  some  cultural  experiments 
which  he  publishes  in  the  Bulletin  du  Cercle 
d'arboriculture  de  Belglque.  He«owed  some 
seeds  of  Zea  Japonica  foliis  variegatis  in 
very  rich  soil,  well  manured,  and  also  in  a 
sandy  soil  without  manure,  arriving  at  a 
threefold  conclusion.  The  first  was  that 
rich  manure  had  considerable  Influence  upon 
the  variegation  of  the  variegated  mai^e. 
That  was  the  result  of  the  experiments  made 
last  year.  A  poor  soil  hindered  variegation 
from  being  produced  on  the  seedlings  of  the 
variety  Just  named.  The  third  ooncloslon 
was  that  an  exaggerated  or  excessively  nour- 
ishing Ingredient  had  an  equal  result  in 
diminishing  the  production  of  variegated 
leaves.  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  two 
experiments,  excessively  rich  and  excessively 
poor  soil,  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
amount  of  variegation  which  appeared  in  the 
leaves.  M.  Burvenich  does  not  think  that 
the  experiments,  so  far,  are  definite  with 
regard  to  other  planto.  and  has  decided  to 
continue  his  trials.  Those  who  would  make 
experiments  for  themselves  he  counsels  to 
select  material  for  such  experiments  from 
many  variegated  plants  which  are  propa- 
gated by  means  of  seeds.  He  indicates  such 
plants  as  Amarantus  amabilis  tricolor. 
Humulus  Japonicus  fol.  var.,  Lavatera  ar- 
borea  fol.  var.,  and  others  of  that  character. 
Plants  multiplied  by  means  of  cuttings  may 
also  be  employed,  such  as  pelargonium, 
fuchsia,  abutllon,  malvastrum.  euonymus. 
eurya,  veronica,  coprosma.  and  others  of  that 
kind. 


OHIO. 

The  sun  never  shone  on  a  country  more  fair 
Than  beauUful.  peerless  Ohio; 
There's  life  in  the  kiss  of  her  rarified  air. 
Ohio,  prolific  Ohio.  *«riuea  «r. 

Her    sons    are    ail    valiant   aad    noble    and 

bright. 
Her  beauUful  daughters  are  Just  about  right. 
And   her  babies,   God  bless   them,   are  clear 

out  of  sight— 
The  crop  never  fails  in  Ohio. 

Our  homes  are  alight  with  a  halo  of  love. 

Ohio,  contented  Ohio. 

We  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  heavens  above. 

No  doude  ever  darken  Ohio. 

Our  grain  waves  as  billows  of  gold  in  the 

sun. 
The  fruits   of  our  orchards  are  equaled   by 

none. 
And  our  pumpkins,  some  of  them  weigh  most 

a  ton; 
We  challenge  the  world  in  Ohio. 

Our  girls  are  sweet  models  of  maidenly  arace 
hi  this  modern  Eden,  Ohio;  "*"****°*y  ^^^^^ 
They  are  perfect  In  figure  and  lovely  in  face 
That's  Just  what  they  are  in  Ohio;  ' 

sweet^  *''®  bewitching  and  winning  and 
'^^^^ntl^^^   *"   Btyllsh.    yet   modest    and 

it.  '^'"ii«^iJf?^^^  **^^y  ^Jl®'''  <^"*«  ""!«  feet. 
In  beautiful,  peerless  Ohio. 

When  burdens  of  life  I'm  called  to  lay  down. 
I  hope  I  may  die  In  Ohio.  u"wu. 

I  never  could  ask  a  more  glorious  crown 
Than  one  of  the  sod  of  Ohio. 
And   when   the   last   trump   wakes   the   land 

and  the  sea. 
And  the  tombs  of  the  earth  set  their  rrlson- 

ers  free. 
You  may  all  go  aloft,  if  you  choose,  but  for 

me — 
I  think  I'll  Just  stay  In  Ohio. 

—Cambridge  (O.)  Sun. 

Bedford,  N.  H.— Twenty  thousand 
white  pine  seedlings  are  soon  to  be  set 
ont  here  under  the  supervision  of  P.  W. 
Ayers,  state  forester.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  successful  the  whole  tract  of  200 
acres  will  be  covered  next  spring. 
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The  farmers  generally  report  a  fine 
stand  in  the  onion  set  fields. 

Clean  the  houses  thoroughly,  includ- 
ing benches,  before  replanting. 

A  Bulletin  on  "Asparagus  and  As- 
paragus Rust  in  California"  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  University  of  Gilifomia  Ex- 
periment Station,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

We  are  advised  by  our  San  Francisco 
correspondent  that  the  board  of  health 
of  that  city  recently  voted  to  give  warn- 
ing to  the  public  that  dyed  carnations 
are  colored  by  the  use  of  poisonous 
matter  and  to  send  notice  to  that  e fleet 
to  the  various  florists. 


AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY. 

J.  B.  Deamud,  manager  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  American  Peony  Society,  to 
be  held  at  the  Auditorium  June  16-17, 
announces  that  arrangements  are  pro- 
gressing very  satisfactorily  and  a  good 
show  is  assured. 


NEW  YORK  nUSHROOnS. 

A  leading  Broadway  fruiterer  is  show- 
ing in  his  window  a  conical  heap  of  soil 
containing  mushroom  spawn,  with  a 
small  sign,  "Mushrooms,  see  them 
grow,"  There  is  a  crowd  around  the 
window  continuously,  and  the  mush- 
rooms materialize  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


SOCIETY  OP  AIIERICAN  FLORISTS. 

Growers  of  and  dealers  in  American 
grown  bulbs  are  notified  that  the  usual 
accommodations  will  be  extended  to 
them  free  of  charge  for  the  display  of 
American  grown  bulbs  at  the  convention 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Au- 
gust 15-18,  1905. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  HORTICULTURIST. 

The  New  York  state  civil  service 
commission,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  soon 
hold  a  competitive  examination  for  hor- 
ticulturist of  the  state  horticultural  sta- 
tion at  Geneva.  The  position  carries  a 
salary  of  $2,ocx),  with  increase  to  $2,500 
at  end  of  one  year,  and  is  open  to  non- 
residents as  well  as  residents  of  the  state. 


PERSONAL. 


Professor  Willis  L.  Jepson,  of  the 
botanical  department  of  the  University 
of  California,  will  spend  a  year  in 
travel  in  Europe  and  the  tropies  gather- 
ing material  for  the  botanical  musenm 
at  Berkeley. 

Franeis  T.  F.  Lovejoy,  a  Pittsburg 
millionaire,  will  build  a  $1,000,00U 
home  at  Colorado  Springs. 


THE  VILMORIN  MEMORIAL. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
alluded  to  the  very  numerous  adhesions 
to  the  proposal  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  late  Henry  de  Vilmorin,  says  the 
Gardeners*  Chronicle.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  in  Paris  a  model 
executed  by  M.  Carlier  was  unanimously 
approved  and  the  sculptor  requested 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  The  monu- 
ment consists  of  a  group  symbolizing 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  three 
children,  one  winnowing  the  wheat,  an- 
other uprooting  a  beetroot,  the  third 
holding  a  garland  of  flowers.  In  this  way 
the  idea  of  the  committee  in  issuing  its 
appeal  for  subscriptions  is  carried  out. 
"Without  the  Vifmorins  there  would 
probably  be  less  wheat  in  our  fields,  cer- 
tainly less  sugar  in  our  beetroots,  and 
surely  fewer  flowers  in  our  gardens." 
On  the  pedestal  supporting  the  group  are 
four  medallions  r<^resenting  tour  gen- 
erations of  the  VOmorin  family.  The 
fund  has  now  reached  $6,500  approxi- 
mately. 


A  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  HORTICULTURIST. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  according  to  Bailey's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Horticulture,  was 
planned  at  the  house  of  Bernard  Mac- 
Mahon,  in  Philadelphia.  At  all  events 
MacMahon  and  Landreth  were  instru- 
mental in  distributing  the  seeds  which 
those  explorers  collected.  Bernard  Mac- 
Mahon was  an  Irish  horticulturist  who 
flourished  about  1775  to  September  16, 
1816.  He  came  to  America  for  political 
reasons  in  1796,  and  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  engaged  in  the  seed  and 
nursery  business.  The  editor  of  the 
eleventh  edition  of  the  American  Gar- 
deners' Calendar,  1857,  page  760,  makes 
the  following  reminiscences  of  Mac- 
Mahon : 

"Bernard  MacMahon  was  no  common 
man.  He  sought  the  American  shores 
from  political  motives,  as  is  understood, 
but  what  these  were  has  not  been  de- 
termined ;  most  probably  it  was  necessary 


to  fly  from  the  persecution  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  found  American  garden- 
ing in  its  infancy,  and  immediately  set 
himself  vigorously  to  work  to  introduce 
a  love  for  flowers  and  fruit  The  writer 
well  remembers  his  store,  his  garden 
and  greenhouses.  The  latter  were  situ- 
ated near  the  Germantown  turnpike,  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Nicetown, 
whence  emanated  the  rarer  flowers  and 
novelties,  such  as  could  be  collected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  where  were  performed  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  amateurs  of  that  day, 
successful  feats  of  liorticulture  that 
were  but  too  rarely  imitated.  His  store 
was  on  Second  street,  below  Market, 
on  the  east  side.  Many  must  still  be 
alive  who  recollect  its  bulk  window,  orna- 
mented with  tulip-glasses,  a  large  pump- 
kin, and  a  basket  or  two  of  bulbous 
roots ;  behind  the  counter  officiated  Mrs. 
MacMahon,  with  some  considerable 
Irish  accent,  but  a  most  amiable  and  ex- 
cellent disposition,  and  withal,  an  able 
saleswoman.  Mr.  MacMahon  was  also 
much  in  the  store,  putting  up  seeds  for 
transmission  to  all  parts  of  this  country 
and  Europe,  writing  his  book,  or  attend- 
ing to  his  correspondence;  in  one  cor- 
ner was  a  shdf  containing  a  few 
botanical  or  gardening  books,  for  which 
there  was  then  a  very  small  demand ;  an- 
other contained  the  few  garden  imple- 
ments, such  as  knives  and  trimming 
scissors;  a  barrel  of  peas  and  a  bag  of 
seedling  potatoes,  an  onion  receptacle,  a 
few  chairs,  and  the  room  partly  lined 
with  drawers  containing  seeds,  constitut- 
ed the  apparent  stock  m  trade  of  what 
was  one  of  the  greatest  seed  stores  then 
known  in  the  Union,  and  where  was 
transacted  a  considerable  business  for 
that  day.  Such  a  store  would  naturally 
attract  the  botanist  as  well  as  the  gar- 
dener, and  it  was  the  frequent  lounge  of 
both  classes,  who  ever  found  in  the  pro- 
prietors ready  listeners,  as  well  as  con- 
versers;  in  the  latter  particular  they 
were  rather  remarkable,  and  here  you 
would  see  Nuttall,  Baldwin,  Darlington 
and  other  scientific  men,  who  sought  in- 
formation or  were  ready  to  impart  it." 


SAMENESS  IN  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  committees  of  summer  and  early 
autumn  flower  shows  often  find  no  small 
difiiculty  in  maintaining  the  interest  of 
the  public  in  their  annual  displays,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  recourse  is 
made  to  athletic  sports,  acrobatic  perform- 
ances, etc.,  in  order  to  attract  the  nec- 
essary visitors.  This  state  of  affairs 
may  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to  the 
unvaryinjf  annual  character  of  the  flowcjr 
shows  themselves.  In  a  circular  I  have 
just  received  from  a  show  secretary, 
this  is  described  as  the  "element  of 
tameness  in  the  proceedings/'  and  judg- 
ing by  the  remarkable  similarity  to  be 
found  in  the  schedules  issued  by  ama- 
teurs' societies,  there  must  be  a  dearth 
of  ideas  among  their  promoters. 

In  a  district  of  very  limited  area,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Gardeners*  Magazine,  several  sum- 
mer shows  are  held  annually.  To  them 
all,  or  nearly  all,  a  few  exhibitors  regu- 
larly send  a  number  of  entries,  taking 
prizes  in  the  aggregate  worth  several 
times  the  value  of  their  entire  crops. 
These  shows  are  very  much  alike  as  re- 
gards the  nature  of  the  classes,  and  in 
almost  every  case  the  committee  has  to 
provide  extra  attractions  to  secure  a 
sufficient  attendance  of  paying  visitors. 
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Without  in  any  way  deprecating  the 
provision  of  amusements,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  horticultural  exhibitions  ought 
not  in  any  case  to  fall  into  a  secondary 
position,  especially  as  their  educational 
value  to  persons  interested  in  gardening 
matters  may  be  promoted  and  advanced. 
One  of  the  best  thin^  would  be  to  in- 
crease or  widen  the  mterest  of  exhibit- 
ors, which  I  think  can  be  accomplished, 
partly  by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  fresh  classes  and  also  by  the  exclu- 
sicm  or  variation  of  some  of  the  older 
subjects.  With  this  view  in  mind,  and 
in  a  hope  that  others  may  give  their  ideas 
on  the  subject,  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered,  not  as  in  any  sense  exhaus- 
tive, but  merely  to  indicate  how  a  pro- 
pramme  may  be  varied  from  time  to 
time.  A  carefully  directed  and  sustained 
interest  among  competitors  is  more  than 
likely  to  insure  a  career  of  usefulness 
and  popularity  for  a  society. 

The  collections  mentioned  below 
should  be  restricted  to  a  stated  num- 
ber: (i)  Early  chrysanthemums;  these 
may  now  be  put  on  the  list  for  August 
exhibitions,  both  as  cut  flowers  and  as 
specimen  plants.  (2)  Qematises,  in  a 
group  or  as  single  specimens,  are  deserv- 
ing of  a  place  in  every  list.  (3)  Peren- 
nial campanulas  may  constitute  a  class 
embodying  a  collection  of  varieties.  (4) 
Everlasting  flowers;  freshly  cut  and 
shown  in  vases.  (5)  Perfume-yielding 
flowers.  (6)  Plants  with  fragrant  foli- 
age. (7)  A  collection  of  decorative 
grasses,  freshly  cut  and  staged  in  vases. 
(8)  Plants  bearing  foliage  adapted  for 
use  with  cut  flowers — ^this  might  be 
made  a  means  of  drawing  attention  to 
new  subjects  and  varieties;  examples 
.illustrating  ',their  use  might  also  jbe 
shown.  (9)  Fruit  bearing  or  berried 
plants  for  table  decoration.  (10)  Cupid 
sweet  peas  in  pots.  A  collection  of  vari- 
eties. (11)  A  collection  of  rock  plants. 
(12)  Ornamental  gourds. 

Further:  (13)  A  collection  of  bulbous 
plants  in  flower,  with  or  without  foliage 
plants  would  prove  interesting;  indeed, 
a  group  of  these,  with  a  suitable  inter- 
mixture of  foliage,  would  make  a  bril- 
liant exhibit.  (14)  A  class  devoted  to 
such  perennials  as  delphiniums,  pyreth- 
rums,  pentstemons,  phloxes,  columbines, 
anemones  and  the  like,  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  all  seasonable  lists.  (15)  Dress 
and  coat  bouquets  of  foliage  and  berries, 
and  of  foliage  only.  (16)  An  easily 
grown  and  cheap  orchid  might  very 
well  be  given  a  place  in  practically  all 
schedules.  Committees  are  rather  apt, 
however,  to  drop  a  new  class  after 
the  first  season  if  the  entries  have  not 
been  as  numerous  as  in  other  and  older 
classes,  and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  un- 
fortunate fate  of  a  class  for  an  orchid. 
But  it  is  worth  trying.  (17)  A  speci- 
men heliotrope.  (18)  The  beautiful  her- 
baceous calceolarias  might  be  given  a 
class  to  themselves.  They  are  now  but 
seldom  seen. 

In  the  vegetable  section,  a  class — (19) 
— might  be  opened  for  mushrooms  ag- 
gregating six  to  eight  ounces  in  weight. 
Such  an  item  would  illustrate  to  the 
public  what  good  clean  mushrooms  are 
like,  and  would  perhaps  lead  to  their 
mxxe  presentable  treatment  in  shops  and 
markets;  and  (20),  a  class  for  a  small 
collection  of  vegetaUes  not  specifically 
named  in  other  classes. 

All  exhibits  in  the  cut  flower  section 
should  be  staged  with  an  eye  to  effect. 
During  recent  years  a  Very  decided  ad- 


vantage has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of 
staging  flowers.  The  adoption  of  the 
vase  and  other  forms  of  holder  has 
made  a  clear  and  distinct  improvement, 
but  the  change  is  not  yet  complete.  We 
may  take  the  staging  of  cut  roses 
as  an  example  of  what  is  yet  to  be  done. 
Is  it  not  time  that  painted  boxes  for  this 
and  a  few  other  subjects  were  finally 
banished  from  the  show  tables?  And 
could  not  the  rose  be  exhibited  with  its 
own  foliage  in  preference  to  moss?  In 
judging  these  flowers,  I  think  points 
ought  to  be  given  to  those  yielding  per- 
fume. Shakespeare's  contention  that  "a 
rose  by^  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet,"*  unfortunately  does  not  hold 
good  nowadays. 

To  obtain  the  most  pleasing  effect 
from  sweet  peas,  when  they  are  staged 
on  side  tables,  a  dark  background  should 
be  attached  to  the  tent  curtain,  and  there 
should  be  a  corresponding  table  cover- 
ing. In  the  garden  other  plants  furnish 
a  natural  setting.  The  classes  for  show 
and  fancy  dahlias  may  be  omitted  where 
competition  is  failing,  and  the  over- 
worked geranium  deserves  a  rest.  Many 
other  variations  may,  according  to  local 
circumstances,  be  brought  under  review 
by  committees  seeking  a  change,  and 
when  the  visiting  public  realize  that  the 
new  ideas  and  new  subjects  are  likely  to 
reward  their  patronage,  show  managers 
will  find  themselves  duly  rewarded. 

The  Gardeners'  Club. 


We  Bhal]  be  pleated  at  all  timei  to  reoeive  brief 
notes  of  general  Inteiest  on  praotioal  cultural 
matters  from  gardeners  for  use  In  this  depart- 
ment Notes  of  tbe  movements  of  gardeners, 
changes  of  address  eto..  are  also  desirable. 


Thi  Black  Rosk.— Teynac  &  Glass, 
Savannah,  Ga.»  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
Savannah  Press,  May  5,  in  which  con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  the  black 
rose,  evidentlv  another  addition  to  the 
big  crop  of  fakes. 

lehox^hass. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  May  6. 
A  diploma  was  awarded  Elm  Court  farm 
for  Cattleya  Mossiae.  William  Woods, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  E.  Parsons,  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  on  "The  Leaves  of 
Plants."        

PASADBRA  GARDENERS. 

The  Pasadena  Practical  Gardeners' 
Society  held  its  initial  meeting  May  4. 
Twenty-four  were  present.  An  organiza- 
tion was  effected  by  the  election  of  T. 
Hanson,  president ;  Ed.  Kirby,  secretary ; 
and  Albert  Zimmerman,  superintendent 
Pasadena  parks,  treasurer.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Park  Nursery  Company,  May  18.  John 
and  William  Blake  of  the  organization 
will  sail  from  New  York  for  a  Euro- 
pean trip  May  16. 

HOMHOUTH  COUNTY  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  semi-monthly  meeting. 
May  5,  in  Red  Men's  hall,  Oceanic,  N. 
J.  At  this  meeting  William  Turner  pre- 
sented Percy  Hicks  with  a  beautiful  sil- 
ver cup,  the  first  prize  for  an  essay  on 
''Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass,"  and  H. 
Griffiths  received  the  society's  certificate 
as  a  second  prize.  The  prize  winners 
for  an  essay  on  "Chrysanthemum  Cul- 


ture" were  announced,  Harry  Griffiths 
being  first  and  Joseph  Kennedy  second. 
As  much  time  was  taken  up  1^  the  busi- 
ness matters  of  the  society,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  reading  of  the 
papers  until  the  next  meeting,  at  which 
the  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  winners. 
The  first  annual  rose  show  of  the  so- 
ciety will  be  held  in  Red  Men's  hall 
June  16,  1905.  B. 

NEW  ORLEANS  NOTES. 

An  interesting  feature  the  past  week 
was  a  garden  contest  in  which  many  of 
the  owners  of  private  gardens  entered. 
The  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order 
of  the  following  list: 

Class  A,  Lorens  Fabacher,  H.  Kraeek. 
sardener.  Cash  prise  donated  by  Mc- 
Qregor  Brothers;  Mrs.  J.  Rlchardsoii, 
James  Grant,  gardener.  Prise  donated  by 
IL  Valdejp,  plants. 

Class  B.  Mrs.  l/oon  Qodcheaux.  B. 
Eaier,  gardener.  Cash  prise  donated  by 
McOregpr  Brothers,  Springfield,  O.:  Julius 
Wels,  Batlsto.  gardener.  Prise  donated 
by  J.  A.  Newsham,  plants;  M.  H.  Wisdom. 
C.  R.  Panter,  gardener.  Prize  donated 
by  U.  J.  Vinrin,  plants;  Mrs.  Mayer  Os- 
real,  C.  R.  Panter,  gardener.  Prise  do- 
nated by  Abele  Brothers,  palm. 

Class  C.  Miss  Alma  Brennan.  Prise 
donated  by  Metalrie  Ridge  Nursery  Com- 
pany.   

NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURISTS. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  was 
held  on  Mav  5  at  their  rooms  in  Orange. 
Orchids  or  extraordinary  merit  were 
shown  by  Julius  Roehrs,  William  Barr, 
Arthur  Bodwell,  gardener;  Henry 
Graves,  Edwin  Thomas,  gardener;  roses 
from  John  Crosby  Brown,  Peter  Duff, 
ffardener;  carnations  from  the  Colgate's, 
William  Read,  gardener;  A.  C.  Von 
Gassbeeck,  William  Bennett,  gardener; 
Charles  Hathaway,  H.  Hornaker,  gar- 
dener; and  vegetables  from  Stewart 
Hartshorn,  A.  Capam,  gardener;  Mrs. 
William  Pierson,  Charles  Ashmead, 
gardener. 

The  topic  for  the  evening  was  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  fall  exhibition.  It  was  de- 
cided to  have  an  exhibition  in  a  large 
hall  if  possible  in  November.  The  June 
meeting  was  appointed  as  a  special 
ladies'  night  Two  new  members  were 
elected  and  two  placed  in  nomination. 
After  the  meeting  the  formation  of  a 
special  orchid  society  was  discussed. 
The  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society 
has  at  the  present  time  among  its  mem- 
bers, orchidists.  Dr.  J.  M.  W.  Kitchen, 
Lager  &  Hurrell,  Juhus  Roehrs,  Edwin 
Thomas,  Arthur  Bodwell,  William  War- 
ner and   Peter  Duff,  who  are  special 

J.B.D. 


NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETT. 

The  Newport  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  regular  first  meeting  of  the 
month  May  3.  President  Sullivan  was 
unavoidably  absent,  and  Vice-President 
McLellan  took  the  chair.  Many  mat- 
ters of  much  importance  were  brought 
up,  and  the  various  committees  on  the 
summer  exhibitions  all  reported  good 
progress.  Many  special  prizes  have  been 
offered  by  interested  persons,  including 
a  purse  of  $25  by  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt 
for  the  best  group  of  palms  and  foliage 
plants,  arranged  for  effect,  to  cover  a 
space  of  100  square  feet.  M.  B.  Faxon 
has  offered  $10  in  three  prizes  for  the 
best  display  of  ^  asters,  and  Frederick 
P.  Garrettson  gives  three  prizes  of  $5, 
$3  and  $2  for  the  best  collections  of  na- 
tive wild  flowers  brought  in  by  the 
school  children.    Robert  Patterson,  who 
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was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to 
represent  the  society  before  the  Slate 
Rural  Progress  Committee,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  serve,  Vice-President  Alex- 
ander McLellan  was  elected  in  his  place. 
Miss  Alice  Keteltas'  prize  of  a  silver 
cup  to  be  awarded  at  the  rose  and  straw- 
berry show  in  June  for  the  best  design 
of  plants  for  a  gateway,  has  created 
mudi  enthusiasm,  and  the  competition 
for  this  honor  will  no  doubt  be  very 
spirited.  M.  B.  Faxon  made  a  very  fine 
display  of  his  White  House  pansies,  and 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of 
merit. 


MAMET  GARDENING  TO  DATE. 

8BA80MABLB  KOTE8. 

These  are  extremely  busy  days  for  the 
market  gardener,  with  so  many  opera- 
tions on  hand  in  the  field.  The  first 
sowing  of  all  the  hardier  vegetables  has 
been  made  and  work  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  future  planting  is  going  for- 
ward. There  is  work  also  in  the  green- 
houses and  frames  which  requires  con- 
siderable attention.  Some  market  gar- 
deners are  so-Mhiated  that  the  raising  of 
vegetable  plants  for  spring  sales  to  satis- 
fy a  local  demand  is  practiced.  Fre- 
quently this  has  started  in  a  small  way 
and  in  some  Cases  has  developed  to  con- 
siderable proportions.  Others  a^in  find 
only  a  limited  demand,  which  is  easily 
supplied  from  the  market  gardeners' 
surpluses.  Thf  profit  in  growing  vegeta- 
ble plants  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  local  situation.  In  some  cases  the 
demand  is  for  plants  transplanted  to 
fiats,  especially  where  the  growers  sup- 
ply peddlers  or  peddle  themselves. 
Tran^lanting  to  flats  entails  considera- 
ble kibor,  so  that  those  who  simply 
transplant  into  frames  and  dispose  of 
their  plants  from  them  will  in  all  proba- 
bility have  the  most  profit. 

THE  PLANT  PEDDLER. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  meth- 
ods of  distributing  ve^table  plants  in 
outlying  districts.  The  illustration  shows 
a  peddler  who  travels  fourteen  miles  for 
his  load  of  plants,  disti'ibuting  them 
among  farmers  and  cottagers  for  miles 
around.  The  cabbage  starts  the  season; 
this  is  followed  by  tomatoes  and  other 
plants,   the   season    lasting    about    six 


weeks.  Usually  such  men  make  a  fair 
profit  for  their  efforts  and  are,  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  fulfilling 
an  important  mission  by  bringing  to  the 
doors  of  such  people  vegetables  that  fig- 
ure so  largely  in  ihe  health  and  econ- 
omy of  the  household. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Many  market  gardeners  are  sowing 
cucumbers  and  muskmelons  in  pots  at 
this  season  for  transplanting  to  the  gar- 
den when  the  weather  becomes  settled 
and  warm.  The  smallest  pots  are  chos- 
en and  one  seed  only  placed  in  each.  Un- 
der favorable  weather  conditions  a  con- 
siderable gain  in  time  of  production  is 
made.  Another  good  method  to  adopt  is 
to  sow  cucumbers  under  sash  in  spent 
hotbeds  or  cold  frames.  Provide  a  bar- 
rowful  of  well  enriched,  fresh  soil,  gath- 
ering the  greater  portion  to  a  small 
mound  in  the  center  of  each  sash,  and 
sow  five  or  six  seeds,  which  should  be 
eventually  thinned  to  two  or  three  of  the 
strongest  plants.  In  the  earlier  stages 
growth  should  be  encouraged  by  keepmg 
the  surroundings  moist  and  husbanding 


the  heat  by  early  closing.  Even  a  few 
sash  will  be  profitable,  and  by  this  means 
the  season  for  cucumbers  will  begin 
three  or  four  weeks  ahead  of  the  out- 
side product. 

DANDELION. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  dande- 
lion is  an  indispensable  green  tor  early 
spring.  Some  market  gardeners  sow  in 
June  for  the  spring  crop  of  the  follow- 
mg  year.  We  have  found  early  sowing 
advisable.  The  seed  docs  not  germinate 
readily  in  dry  weather,  therefore  when  a 
showery  day  is  indicated  the  seed  should 
be  sown.  In  growing  dandelion,  fhe 
man  who  reaches  the  market  first  gets 
tiie  better  price.  A  good  method  is  to 
force  dandelion  under  sash  in  the  early 
spring.  To  accomplish  this,  seed  should 
be  sown  at  once  in  a  spent  hotbed  and 
kept  dark  and  moist  until  the  plants  ap- 
pear. When  of  suflicient  size  they  can 
be  transplanted  three  or  four  inches 
apart  in  a  well  prepared  piece  of  ground, 
where,  if  possible,  board  frames  can  be 
built  around  them  the  following  spring, 
making  the  beds  in  transplanting  a  little 
short  of  six  feet  in  width.  Th^  plaqts 
win  grow  rapidly  and  thus  prevent 
weeds  interfering,  and  when  their  sum- 
mer growth  becomes  rampant  the  beds 
may  be  mown  over  with  a  scythe.  Such 
beds  as  these,  ^encouraged  by  placing 
sash  over  them  in  early  spring,  will  has- 
ten dandelion  so  that  the  best  prices  can 
be  obtained. 

HORSERADISH. 

A  deep  soil,  especially  if  inclined  to 
dampness,  will  afford  suitable  conditions 
for  growing  horseradish  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  g^round  may  be  marked  off 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  The  thin 
pieces  of  roots  which  have  been  saved 
from  the  previous  year's  crop  are  cut 
into  5-inch  lengths  and  planted  about 
a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  holes  in 
which  the  roots  are  placed  may  be  made 
with  a  dibble  and  the  top  of  the  set 
should  be  about  three  inches  under 
ground.  Good,  clean  cultivation  until 
the  leaves  become  large  should  be 
adopted. 

HANDY  SEED  SOWING  DEVICE. 

Previous  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  inventive  turn  of  mind  which  ob- 
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(The  man  who  reaobes  isolated  localities.) 
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tains  in  the  average  market  gardener. 
Methods  of  intercropping  where  two  or 
three  crc^s  can  be  taken  from  the  same 
piece  of  ground,  inventions  of  and  im- 
provement in  labor  saving  devices,  and 
many  handy  tools  of  home  manufacture 
are  frequently  evolved.  The  illustration 
represents  the  necessary  implements  for 
sowing  vegetable  seeds  with  neatness 
and  dispatch.  The  flat  is  of  the  regiiki*- 
tion  siie  we  adopt  for  growing  one  dok- 
en  tomato  plants  for  spring  sales.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  box  factory  and  can  be 
purchased  in  quantity  at  a  reasonable 
price.  This  size  of  fiat  provides  a  suit- 
able medium  for  sowing  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  seeds,  easil]^  transferred  from 
warm  to  cooler  conditions  and  in  case  of 
damping  off  no  great  loss  is  incurred. 
When  sowing  the  seed  the  flat  is  loosely 
filled  with  soil  to  which  a  eood  propor- 
tion of  sand  has  been  added  and  leveled 
off  with  one  sweep  with  the  back  of  the 
pressboard.  The  soil  is  then  pressed 
down  one-half  inch,  as  indicated  by  fit 
of  the  pressboard  in  width  to  the  flat 
The  level  stick  is  then  used.  This  fits 
the  flat  the  long  way,  and  makes  a  drill, 
the  bevel  edge  being  greater  than  the 
depth  of  the  pressboard.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  these  drills,  which  can  be  quite 
dose  together  when  the  soil  is  lip:ht  in 
texture,  covering  lightly  with  soil  and 
repeating  the  pressing  with  board. 

One  of  tlie  advantages  in  sowing  all 
seed  at  the  same  depth  and  in  trans- 
planting from  rows  is  that  the  operator 
can  remove  the  seedling^  much  more 
quickly.  We  would  surest  a  trial  of 
this  device,  the  explanation  being  much 
more  difficult  than  the  experiment 

FRANas  Canning. 


La  Grange,  Tex. — ^A  flower  show 
will  be  held  May  4L  6  and  6  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Casino  aBBoelation. 
Max  Robson  is  secretary  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

Caioen,  N.  J.— Forest  Hill  is  the 
name  of  the  new  publie  park  soon  to 
be  laid  out  at  Parkside  on  land  pur- 
cbaiBCcl  by  the  city.  The  park  will  eon- 
tain  eighty  acres. 

Fort  Collins,  Col.— Dr.  R.  H.  True, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
Dr.  C.  D.  Marsh,  expert,  were  at  this 
place  last  week.  They  have  been  de- 
puted by  the  Agricultural  Department 
to  investigate  loco  weed. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — ^The  St.  Joseph 
Ilorticultural  Society  will  bold  at  least 
Ave  exhibitions  of  fruits,  agricultural 
products  and  cut  flowers  during  the 
summer,  beginning  with  a  strawberry 
show  in  June. 

XJrbana,  O. — An  oak  grove  of  eight- 
een acres  has  been  presented  to  this 
city  for  park  purposes,  by  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward,  of  New  York,  in  commemoration 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
county. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.  —  The  landscape 
department  of  the  Union  Paeifle  divi- 
sion here  has  completed  an  addition  to 
their  greenhouse  10  x  75  feet,  and  has 
purchased  five  acres  of  land  for  addi- 
tional greenhouses  and  nursery. 

Pa8A3>bna,  Cal. — ^John  Lewis  Childs, 
of  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  is  reported  to 
have  bought  the  C.  A.  Scharff  Paradise 
Nursery  tract  of  nine  acres  at  South 
Pasadena,  which  will  be  laid  out  with 


drives,  etc.    C.  H.  Hovey,  the  nursery- 
man, will  be  in  charge  for  the  present. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — C.  L.  Wilson,  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  have 
ehargo  of  the  southern  California 
exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expo- 
sition. All  the  California  exhibits  will 
be  shown  in  the  state  building  there  and 
they  will  be  ready  June  1. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  state 
horticultural  society  on  the  last  day  of 
its  convention,  April  10,  having  effected 
a  permanent  organization,  elected  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 
Thomas  Judd,  president;  A.  H.  Snow,  of 
Brigham,  secretary. 

Toronto,  Ont.— The  Fruit,  Flower 
and  Honey  Show  is  to  stay  in  Toronto. 
The  usual  grant  of  $1,000  will  be  made 
this  year.  Hamilton,  which  made  an  ef- 
fort to  seal  re  the  attraction,  will  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  grant  of  $500,  with 
which  to  hold  a  show  of  its  own  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — There  is  a  state 
law  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
assessment  districts  for  planting  and 
earing  for  shade  trees  in  streets  and 
highways.  It  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  for  ten  years,  but  the  council,  in 
advertising  for  bids  recently  for  con- 
verting a  certain  highway  into  a  tree- 
lined  avenue,  failed  to  receive  a  single 
one,  the  result  of  which  has  caused 
a  great  many  of  the  nurserymen  to 
doubt  its  validity,  and  are  seemingly 
fearful  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
collect  the  assessment  bonds  in  case 
they  secured   a   contract. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  proftsjsely  illustrated,  $). 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $).50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $t. 

ANY   OP   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OP   PRICE. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

» 

W«  can  supplj  anj  of  the  followtag  books,  postgNiidy  at  tho  prices  given: 


GiMBBNO  (Kaint).— At  the  pitwnttlnie 
when  to  much  interest  it  taken  in  ginseng 
it  willbeinterestingtoperatethitYoluine, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  maT  nndentand.  The  144  pages 
are  fredy  illnstrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdgbs,  Windbsb^ks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  of  Fruit  Gbowing 
(Bailey).— 'The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yeiry  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  616  ptfiges.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.26. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  60Gents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Wauffh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardbmimg  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearsconipelsthe  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  Ilie  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfnl  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growdco  Yio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  Jte  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldfish  fMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeic  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
26  cents. 

^Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliabk  work  byaneminentlv 
succesobl  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuae  Construction  (Tail).— It 
tdls  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustrap 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
JGifusHROoifs:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  giower  who  tdls 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  IN  AiARKBT  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Hllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countijr  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbrry  Book  (Biggk).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberics,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustratioiis 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propasate  all  maimer 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowixig,  etc.,  with  every  mamoulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  cuoferent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbnino  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopadia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  wdl  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appredated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (BDwaiiger)."-A 
ddightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
anopleasitresof  ^pardeningin  themostfiui- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  fidd  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  conn- 
tiy.   Pzioe$1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fbuit  Trbbs  op  Amxrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbnino  for  Profit  (HenderKm). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).  $1.60. 

On  THB  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Fabmino  at  thb  South  (Oob- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornambntal  Gardbnino  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    FlOWBRS  and  PftA- 

GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  veiy  in- 
teresting sntgect  handlfd  m  a  popnlat 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DiCTioNART  (Paxton).  Hia> 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  Mew  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beantilnl,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendid]  j 
fllustrated  from  liief   $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowkrs 
(Dana),  (juide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowcn.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  76  cents. 

Thb  Bngubh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoos 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  £>wers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plimt  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  nas  882  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbddco  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crosdng  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  variettea,  etc, 
298  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  usefbl 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  t^- 
etabk  or  flower  growing;  302  psgca, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re> 
lations  and  fundamental  prindples  oi 
management;  803  pages.  76  cents. 

Thb  Plant^Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (^lacombe).    $8.60. 

Vbobtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  (Sfeen^ot 
Univernty  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Ambrican  Fruit  C^jlturdt  (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  nf 
nut-beanng  trees.   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CUriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsb  Veitchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Lis 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.«4i%tt%tt«4i«4i«4i 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  ¥• 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 
ff^«rmerly  Steto  Entomologist  of  Marybuid 

A  Praetleal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheop 
aad  effectlTe  meaus  of  destroying  fnseot  peats  and 
othor  Termln  In  TarloiiB  places.  Tbla  work  Is  tbe 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
seilier  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
Uie  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
to  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  particular 

Interest  to         

IfKUlT  6BOWBBS  ANB  NURSERTMSN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorloii» 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

Sractlcal  remedy  for  ihe  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
\  being  used  more  extenslTcly  than  ever  before  bv 
BorMrymen  and  fmlt  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treen  In 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  mCJiods  can  be  easily 
aKipUed  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous  pests  at  Tery  small  cost.  The  writer  Is  consid- 
ered the  best  auUiorlty  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  IXORISTS 
hOTO  found  that  TeRetables  and  flowers  cannot  t>e 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  nro- 
cednre  are  fully  described  and  STery  detail  Is  glren 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

M  II.I.SBS  AND  GRAIN  D]SAI«BRS 
bOTC  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl. 
salphlde  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  eon- 
talnlng_graln  In  stoK>ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  Is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  hare  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

Inclosures  infested  with  vermin.  

FARMBRS  OF  THB  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  gnmnd,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
€X>]:.I.EOB  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  In  vfvri  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.   It  is  written  In  a 
popular  noD-teehnleal  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  price,  post- 
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Prmceps 


THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 

(We  paid  this  anount  for  tho  ontiro 
stock  of  It; 

The  largest,  best^shaped,  most  bril- 
liant Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  graceful  of  all  The  flowers 
of  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chicago 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  sorts  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Large  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for  $1.00; 
Doz.,  $3.50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  3Cc;  3  for  80c; 
Doz,$3.oa 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,$2.5a 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  SUtes. 


Vaughan'sSeedStere, 

NEW  YORK.         CHICAGO. 


If  yo0  need  Books  on  Special  Sob jects  write  us  about  them. 
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^ST*  Baby  Bambler 

TiM  CvtrbloenlM  OWMF  CrintMi  Rambler. 
IN  BLOOM  ALL  THrTIME.  Th«  best  red  pot  or 
bedding  roie  In  the  world.  Bame  oolor  ai  the 
climbing  Orlmion  Bambler  with  oluaten  of 
from  20  to  40  open  flowera  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  eTery  day  from  May  until  November 
if  planted  out  and  in  pota  all  the  year  around. 

Prloei:  S-lnoh  pot  plants,  each  40o;  8 
for  Sl.OO:  It  for  14.00,  prepaid  by  mall;  100 
for  n&OO  by  express;  4-lnon  pot  plants  each 
60o;  8  for  11.75;  18  for  16.50;  lOOfortbOOO;  all 
to  go  by  express. 

Vaaghan's  Seed  Storet 

CHICAQOl  NKW  YORKl 

84-80  Randolph  tt  14  Barclay  St. 

Oraenhoutat  and  Nurtirits:  Weitarn  8f  rings.  III. 


r^^^^  ^^A  AAA  Square  Feet  of  Broken  Glass 

1/  ▼  VI  ^tnr^VVV  Fiorirtt*  Hall  Association.  For 
>artlculars  address 
JOHN  G.  KSLCR,  BaaV.  Baddia  Rlvar,  N.  J. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening 


NOW  COMPLETE  IN 
FOUR  VOLUMi«. 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticulture 


Comprising  suggestions  for  cultivation 
of  hoffUcultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers. 


and    

United  States  and  Cbubub,  tfugoiiovr  wi«a 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 


ornamental    plants    sold   in   the 
1  Canada,  together  with 


By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Pirofnwr  of  Horticulture  in  ComM 
University^ 

AMiatad  Ihf  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  0., 

Asaaciata  EdItar, 

and  BMny  axpart  Cultlvatara  and  Batanlata. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMES, 

Ctotb,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  8800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Mmo.  Mliiif,  CMcagt. 


Our  rarm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan*  1, 
^05,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  j»4*j»j»j*ti*j*j* 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  Oardeniog  when  writing  advertisers. 


Hardy  and  Tender  Water  Lilies, 
Nelumbiums,  Victorias,  etc. 

An  nntfrgmilefl  collr-nlori  of  tlie  alhiTc  pUrita,  crnbniM'rng  ipt«t 
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The  Chrysanthemum* 


PLANTS  FOR  EXHIBITION  BLOOMS. 

The  early  propagated  stock  intended 
for  e^chibitiod  cyt  blooms  should  be 
pbtitcd  In  their  permanent  quarters  a^s 
soon  as  the  space  can  be  made  ready 
for  them.  These  early  propagated 
plants  ought  to  be  at  this  time  strong 
healthy  stock  in  3  or  4- inch  pots  and 
the  sooner  they  are  planted  in  the 
benches  after  May  20,  the  better  will 
be  their  chances  of  giving  good  results. 
The  competition  is  getting  much  more 
keen  every  year.  New  exhibitors  are 
coming  forward  at  all  the  principal 
shows  and  the  old  hands  are  watching 
every  wrinkle  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water.  Those  entering  the  exhibition 
rattks,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  to 
put  ■■'*  *'^*^ir  work  lots  of  energy  and 
w:i  Many  of  the  prominent 

eavL.,,     jbitors  grow  their  plants  for 


exhibition  blooms  in  pots  dtjring  the 
entire  season.  By  following  this 
method  of  culture  a  bloom  of  greater 
depth  and  size  can  be  obtained,  but  it 
entails  closer  attention,  as  any  neglect 
will  spell  niin  very  qviickly. 

The  plants  need  watering  more  fre- 
quently and  qaite  a  number  of  varieties 
start  into  bud  just  at  this  time,  form- 
ing a  bud  at  every  break.  The  only  way 
lo  treat  a  plant  which  persists  in  doing 
this  is  to  keep  the  buds  pinched  off* 
a! lowing  the  plant  to  throw  up  a  fresh 
growth  from  the  bottom  and  as  soon  as 
this  growth  gets  to  be  three  or  four 
inches  high,  ctit  the  old  stem  away. 
The  new  growth  or  sucker,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  can  then  remain  to  bring 
forth  the  bloom.  This  new  growth 
starts  off  rapidly  and  there  is  not  any 
more  trouble  from  it  forming  buds  be* 
fore  the  proper  time.  A  few  of  the  very 
best  varieties  can  only  be  brought  to 
their  highest  perfection  by  treating  them 
this    way,    notably  the   variety   W.    ft 


Church.  This  trouble  is  not  met  with 
so  much  when  the  plants  arc  grown 
in  benches,  the  roots  having  more  free- 
dom. 

In  growing  the  plants  in  pots  during 
the  entire  season  they  must  be  potted  on 
as  Ihey  require  it,  receiving  their  final 
potting  into  8- inch  pots  in  good  rich 
soil  early  in  June.  The  roots  being 
confined  in  such  a  small  sp^ace  consid- 
erable trouble  will  be  experienced  from 
suckers*  which  should  tie  removed  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  and  the  side  shoots 
regularly  pinched  out.  This  is  a  much 
more  expensive  way  of  growing  exhi- 
bition blooms  than  the  bench  method, 
but  as  a  means  of  getting  a  few  extra 
line  flowers  to  tone  up  collections,  its 
adoption  on  a  small  scale  is  worth  con- 
sidering. 

One  of  the  most  important  thinp  to 
bear  in  mind  when  planting  in  benches 
so  early  is  that  of  plenty  of  head  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  the 
development  of  the  blooms;   the  plant 
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should  be  allowed  eight  to  ten  feet  above 
the  benches.  Very  few  varieties  will 
grow  so  high,  but  a  little  extra  air 
space  between  the  flowers  and  the  glass 
is  better  for  them.  Care  should  be  tak- 
en to  plant  the  varieties  which  attain 
about  the  same  height  of  growth  togeth- 
er, as  dwarf  kinds  planted  between 
those  of  taller  growth  cannot  properly 
develop.  The  dwarf  varieties  can  be 
planted  by  themselves  in  the  space  that 
does  not  contain  so  much  head  room. 

Regarding  the  soil  to  use,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  laying  a  good  foun- 
dation is  the  most  important  feature 
with  any  structure  and  so  it  is  with 
these  plants.  They  should  be  planted  in 
a  good  rich  soil,  containing  about  on^- 
fourth  well  rotted  cow  manure,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  bone  meal.  After 
the  plants  are  set,  and  before  watering 
them,  the  soil  should  be  made  as  firm 
as  possible  by  treading  it  down  around 
the  plants.  It  is  poor  policy  to  over- 
crowd the  plants  to  get  m  another  row 
where  exhibition  blooms  are  the^  main 
object  in  view.  A  space  of  nine  inches 
in  the  rows  and  ten  inches  between  the 
rows  is  none  too  much  for  them,  and 
benches  of  six  inches  in  depth  we  find 
to  be  about  right      C  W.  Johnson. 


SOUTHEftlf  CHRTSAIfTHBHUM  QUERIES 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

Kindly  advise  me  how  far  apart  elurys- 
anthemums  should  be  planted.  What 
height  of  honaes  is  the  most  suitable 
for  growing  themf  How  far  ean  the 
benehes  be  from  the  glass  to  adyantagef 
Mast  the  glass  be  shaded  in  the  south  f 
What  is  the  best  depth  of  benehf  What 
soil  is  the  most  suitable? 

The  space  to  be  given  each  plant  de- 
pends on  the  date  of  planting,  the 
variety,  and  the  number  of  blooms  to 
be  grown  to  the  plant.  A  bench  of 
several  varieties  housed  in  Jane  would 
not  go  far  wrong  if  spaced  about 
8x9  inches,  and  this  would  give 
room  for  two  or  three  blooms  to  the 
plant.  For  late  planting,  five  or  even 
way,  is  in  a  class  by  itself  with  us. 


and  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  which,  by  the 
four  inches  is  space  enough  for  Ivory 
July  planted  does  well  with  six  inches 
of  space. 

A  house  with  6-foot  walls  will  give 
ample  room  for  a  general  assortment 
if  planted  not  earlier  than  June  15. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  solid  beds 
on  the  ground  gives  best  results.  The 
long  hot  summers  cause  too  rapid  dry- 
ing out,  and  excessive  watering  impov- 
erishes the  soil.  Beds  raised  about 
nine  inches  from  the  ground  by  the  use 
of  brick,  concrete  or  2-inch  cypress  and 
filled  in  with  ample  drainage  material; 
such  as  gravel,  bats  or  cinders  about 
half  the  depth  of  the  bed,  and  the  re- 
maining space  filled  with  most  any 
sweet  earth,  three  parts  to  one  of  well 
rotted  cow  manure,  will  give  good  re- 
sults. Of  course,  rotted  sod  is  best, 
but  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  success. 

Shading  is  not  advisable  at  any  time. 
It  encourages  mealy  bugs  and  aphides 
and  forces  soft  growth.  Frequent  spray- 
ing and  wide  open  ventilation  with  fall 
sunlight  is  better  than  the  unnatural 
condition  caused  by  shading.  Healthy 
cuttings,  late  planting,  and  keeping  the 
plants  clean,  and  on  the  jump  from  start 
to  finish  is  best,  and  do  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  the  flowers  come  ten  days 
late.    They  will  be  better  for  it. 

F.  P.  Davis. 

The  Exhibitions. 


DUTCH  BULB  GROWERS'  SOOETT. 

We .  present  herewith  some  illustra- 
tions showing  the  more  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  seventy-fifth  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  above  society,  which  was 
held  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  last  March. 
The  exhibition  was  a  p^eat  success,  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  being  unsur- 
passed. The  visitors  included  the  Queen 
Mother  of  Holland  and  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  the  trade  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  England  and  France.  The 
exhibits  of  Ant.  Roozen  &  Sons,  C.  G. 
Van  Tubergen,  Jr.,  and  E.  H.  Krelage  & 
Sons  were  awarded  gold  medals. 


DUTCH  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  April  meeting;  of  the  Dutch 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Societv,  the 
floral  committee  made  awards  as  follows : 

First-class  certificates:  W.  C.  Baron 
van  Boetselaer,  Maartensd>[k,  lor  Odon- 
toglossum  Harryanum  x  crispum;  H.  C 
Hacke,  Baam,  for  Cypripedmm  x  Filia 
Putheys;  C  J.  Kikhert,  Haarlem,  for 
Lycaste  Skinneri  Johanna  Smit 

Certificates  of  merit:  A.  M.  C.  v.  d. 
Elst,  Dedemsvaart,  for  Primula  (Poly- 
anthus) Velvet  Queen;  H.  H.  Hacke, 
Baam,  for  Cypripedium  Charles  Can- 
ham  aurea,  and  Brasseo-LaeUa  Mrs. 
Gratrix;  A.  C,  Dihler,  de  Sterj,  for 
Pteris  Wimsetti  x  tremula;  P.  C  van 
Tunhoven,  Haarlem,  for  Ada  aurantiaca 
Royal  Prince;  B.  Ruys,  Dedemsvaart, 
for  Primula  acaulis  Pompadour. 

Botanical  certificate  to  C.  de  Lang^n, 
Amsterdam,  for  Odontoglosaum  pul- 
chellum. 

Honorable  mention:  A.  M.  C.  v.  d. 
Elst,  Dedemsvaart,  for  Primula  (Poly- 
anthus) Bruno;  B.  Ruys,  Dedemsvaart, 
for  Bellis  perennis  Alice;  E.  de  Langen, 
Amsterdam,  for  Oncidium  leucochtlum. 

Cultural  commendation  to  C.  W.  R- 
Scholten,  Amsterdam,  for  Cypripedium 
punctatum. 

Silver  medal  to  G.  F.  Hemerik,  Lei- 
den, for  a  collection  of  twelve  astilbes  in 
four  varieties;  bronze  medal  to  W.  van 
Veen,  Leiden,  for  collection  of  same. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAU 

A  flower  show,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  an  exhibition  of  sprays  and 
branches  of  many  rare  and  standard 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  and  shrubs, 
was  held  in  the  Masonic  Temple  May 
12  to  13.  There  was  also  a  good  variety 
of  potted  plants  and  ferns.  P.  D.  Barn- 
hart,  formerly  of  Pittsburg,  is  to  be 
credited  with  much  unselfish  work  in 
originating,  and  enlisting  the  trade  in 
the  display.  The  object,  as  stated  by 
him,  being:  "A  time  and  place  when 
and  where  the  flowers,  fruit  and  foliage 
of  the  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants  as  they  grow  in  this  part 
of   the   state,   may   be    studied    by    the 
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scientist,  the  enthusiastic  amateur  and 
the  commercial  grower.  Where  those 
who  wish  to  beautify  the  city  lot,  or 
the  larger  tracts  of  the  suburban  home, 
may  learn  the  names,  the  habits  and 


plant  The  plant  exhibited  had  been 
grown  from  seed  in  one  of  the  green- 
houses of  the  Botanical  Gardens.  A 
Mexican  opuntia,  a  flower  with  narrow 
petals,  was  also  shown.     It   was  said 
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(MlBcellaneoui  bulbous  planta  exhibited  by  C.  O.  Van  Tubergen,  Jr.,  Haarlem.) 


character  of  those  things  best  suited  to 
their  tastes  and  locations," 

While  the  collections  were  creditable, 
the  manner  of  displaying  was  disappoint- 
ing. Some  time  the  trade  here  will 
surely  take  hold  of  such  matters  and 
carry  them  out  with  a  more  liberal  hand 
in  the  way  of  installation  and  like  de- 
tails, and  then  the  public  will  respond. 

The  newspapers  were  more  than  lib- 
eral in  the  space  and  illustrations  they 
gave  the  show. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOOETT  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  New  York  was  held 
in  the  Museum  building.  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Bronx  park,  on  Wednesday,  May 
10,  and  the  annual  exhibition  in  con- 
junction with  the  meeting  was  continued 
the  following  day.  The  election  of  of- 
ficers resulted  in  the  return  of  the  old 
board,  as  follows:  President,  James 
Wood,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.;  vice-presi- 
dents, J.  Crosby  Brown,  F.  M.  Hexa- 
mer,  G.  T.  Powell,  Spencer  Trask  and 
Samuel  Thome;  chairman  of  council, 
N.  L.  Britton;  secretary,  Leonard  Bar- 
ron, 306  W.  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
ninth  street.  New  York;  treasurer,  Fred 
R.Newbold,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  George 
C  Nash  and  C.  Dieterich  were  elected 
members  of  the  council,  in  the  places  of 
Peter  Duff  and  P.  J.  Berckmans.  Ac- 
cording to  the  secretary's  report  the 
membership  of  the  society  was  189,  and 
there  was  a  balance  of  $710  in  the  treas- 
ury. A  bulletin  to  be  issued  not  less 
than  eight  times  a  year  would,  it  was 
announced,  contain  the  proceedings  of 
the  society's  meetings,  and  would  be 
mailed  to  members. 

A  new  dracsena  with  green  foliage, 
named  Americana,  was  presented  to  the 
notice  of  the  members  by  Dr.  N.  L. 
Britton.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Hon- 
duras, and  is  said  to  be  the  only  Ameri- 
can dracxna.  It  was  stated  to  be  a 
rapid  grower,  and  of  a  nature  which 
would  commend     it  as     a  commercial 


the  plant  had  been  taken  from  the 
battlefield  of  Buena  VisU,  Mexico.  The 
Australian  fadeless  flower  was  also  ex- 
hibited. A  lecture  by  S.  W.  Fletcher 
of  Cornell  university,  on  "Sununer  in 
the  Fruit  Garden"  was  given  and  a 
stereopticon  used  to  illustrate  it. 

The  exhibition  was  a  good  one,  al- 
though perhaps  hardly  approaching  that 
of  the  previois  year.  The  stagings  of 
wild  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  were 
somewhat  extensive,  and  embodied  some 
fine  collections,  violets  in  particular.  The 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens  made  an 
exhibit  of  decorative  plants  and 
flowerinflf  shrubs.  Louis  Dupuy  of 
Whitestone,  N.  Y.,  showed  four  fine 
specimens  of  Crassula  hybrida  coccinea. 

The  F.  R.  Pierson  Company  of  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.,  had  a  group  of  foliage 


and  flowering  plants,  embracing  rhodo- 
dendrons, gardenias.  Baby  Rambler 
roses,  lilies,  cannas,  geraniums,  be- 
gonias, crotons,  deutzias,  kentias, 
drachmas  and  variegated  rubbers.  The 
same  concern  showed  fine  collections  of 
tulips,  narcissi,  carnations,  cut  flowers 
from  hardy  shrubs,  and  a  group  of 
rhododendrons  in  the  center  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Nephrolepis  elegantissima,  N. 
Scottii  and  Acliantum  Croweanum. 
Lager  ti  Hurrell  staged  a  fine  collection 
of  orchids,  both  cut  and  in  plants.  A 
group  in  tiie  class  calling  for  not  more 
than  ten  distinct  species  or  varieties 
without  duplication  was  made  with 
Cattleya  Skinneri,  Cattleya  Dowiana, 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  Cattleya  gigas,  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana,  Dendrobium  infundibulum, 
Dendrobium  Thyrsiflorum,  Vanda  teres, 
Oncidium  speciosa  and  Oncidium 
flexuosum. 

The  Julius  Roehrs  Company  as 
usual  also  made  a  very  fine  exhibit  of 
orchids.  The  group  collection  comprised 
Phaius  .  Marthae,  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum,  Oncidium  unguiculatum,  Cattleya 
Mossise,  Lselia  purpurata,  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum,  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Epidendrum  Randii,  Acineta  Barkeri, 
and  Phalaenopsis  amabilis. 

Siebrecht  &  Son,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  staged  a  good  collection  of  cut  hardy 
flowers. 


MERLO  PARK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Menlo  Park 
Horticultural  Socletyp  held  on  May  6, 
proved  to  be  an  unqualified  suoceas.  This 
energetic  society  •  has  in  a  few  years 
built  up  for  itself  an  enviable  position 
with  the  flower  loving  public  of  this 
state  and  all  its  shows  have  been  most 
liberally  patronized.  The  main  hall  was 
a  perfect  mass  of  cut  blooms,  there  beinsf 
no  potted  or  decorative  plants  admitted 
to  this  exhibition.  In  the  center  of  the 
haU  were  roses  exclusively.  J.  Henry 
Meyer,  John  Hansen,  gardener,  won  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  roses. 
They  were  a  fine  lot  and  greatly  admired. 
C.  w.  Smith,  Sidney  Pay.  gardener,  won 
first  for  hybrid  perpetuais  and  also  for 
hybrid  teas.  The  exhibit  of  cut  roses 
by  George  Munn,  head  gardener  to  the 
8.  B.  Slade  estate,  was  an  admirable 
one,  as  was  the  exhibit  of  Timothy  Hop- 
kins. Hector  McLaln,  head  gardener  to 
James  L.  Flood,  won  first  for  best  vase 
of  white,  best  pink  and  best  red.  They 
were  among  the  most  admired  vases  In 
the  show.  The  exhibits  of  flowering 
shrubs  from  the  estate  of  W.  H.  Crocker 
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and  Timothy  Hopkins  were  amon|[  the 
most  complete  that  have  ever  been  shown 
in  the  state.  As  usual,  first  prize  weis 
awarded  to  W.  H.  Crocker,  William  EUd- 
red,  gardener,  and  second  to  Timothy 
Hopkins,  M.  Carter,  gardener.  For  In- 
side grown  roses.  Andrew  McDonald  car- 
ried off  all  the  prizes.  Mr.  McDonald 
is  head  gardener  to  J.  B.  Coryell.  His 
American  Beauty.  Bride  and  Bridesmaid 
were  all  in  grand  shape.  He  showed  a 
grand  lot  of  rhododendrons,  which  also 
received  first  honors.  There  has  been  a 
feeling  that  rhododendrons  cannot  be 
grown  successfully  here,  but  that  idea 
ought  surely  be  expelled  by  Au  Mc- 
Donald's results.  He  also  won  first  for 
the  best  table  bouquet.  George  Munn 
was  awarded  first  for  pansies  and  Will- 
iam Kettlewell  second. 

One  of  the  most  admired  and  complete 
exhibits  in  the  hall  was  the  show  of  an- 
nuals and  herbaceous  plants  by  William 
Kettlewell.  head  gardener  to  George  K, 
Pope  of  Bnrlingame.  All  the  old-fash- 
ioned and  new  and  rare  plant's  were  in- 
cluded in  this  collection,  which  was 
awarded  the  first  premium.  Mr.  Kettle- 
well also  received  first  for  his  collection 
of  peonies.  The  exhibit  of  sweet  peas 
from  George  Munn's  and  C.  W.  Smith's 
estates  were  very  beautiful.  All  the 
newer  varieties  were  shown.  Mr.  Smith 
was  awarded  first  and  George  Munn  sec- 
ond prize.  M.  Carter,  head  gardener  to 
Timothy  Hopkins,  received  first  for  a 
collection  of  fine  sweet  peas.  Probably 
the  finest  novelty  in  the  line  of  sweet 
peas  shown  was  the  seedling  raised  by 
David  V.  TutUe.  It  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing shade  of  pink.  The  Judges  awarded 
it  a  certificate  of  merit. 

In  the  annex  were  shown  table  decora- 
tions. The  table  decoration  executed  by 
Andrew  McDonald,  gardener  to  J.  B. 
Coryell,  was  a  magnificent  affair  and 
probably  was  the  most  admired  feature 
of  the  show.  It  consisted  of  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana  and  Farleyense  ferns  and  a  grand 
lot  of  cattleyas.  This  decoration  re- 
ceived first  premium.  There  were  also 
splendid  exhibits  of  clematis  by  Mrs.  E. 
Mitten,  pelargoniums  by  Timothy  Hop- 
kins, and  Spanish  iris  by  George  A.  Pope 
and  Timothy  Hopkins.  Frank  Mills 
showed  at  the  rear  of  the  main  hall  some 

Sand  multifiorum  which  received  first 
e  was  awarded  first  for  carnations. 
The  management  of  the  exhibit  was 
ably  executed  by  President  Sidney  Clack. 
Mr.  Clack  has  no  equal  as  a  director  of 
exhibits  and  the  society  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  having  the  benefit  of  his 
wide  experience.  In  the  evening  a  splen- 
did concert  was  given,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  affair.  At  the  con- 
cert, which  took  place  in  the  large  con- 
cert hall,  standing  room  was  at  a  pre- 
mium. The  splendid  success  of  the  even- 
ing affair  was  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Robert  B.  Rathbone.  The  substantial 
sum  realized  by  the  society  from  the 
show  goes  to  swell  the  treasury  of  the 
society  and  for  premiums  for  the  annual 
fall  exhibition. 
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HERBACEOUS  PLANT  NOTES. 

The  past  winter,  although  a  long  con- 
tinued and  severe  one,  was  not  very 
hard  or  trying  on  herbaceous  plants  in 
our  vicinity,  for  the  plants  were  ,  well 
protected  by  an  ample  covering  of  snow 
uninterrupted  by  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  so  disastrous  to  plant  life 
in  the  herbaceous  border.  Even  among 
the  more  tender  species  little  suffering 
was  noticed.  Young  plants  of  acanthus, 
which  usually  need  careful  protection  to 
preserve  the  crowns,  came  out  unin- 
jured. The  lavendulas  and  caryo- 
pteris  barely  lost  the  tips  of  last  year's 
growth,  and  a  number  of  plants  of 
Senecio  pulcher,  which  were  left  out 
accidentally,  are  coming  up  sound  and 
quite  strong  now. 

But  the  cool  weather  during  April 
has  retarded  and  prolonged  the  flower- 
ing season  of  the  earlier  bloomers  for 
days,  or  even  weeks  in  some  cases,  so 
that  now  in  the  middle  of  May  many 
of  these  are  only  at  their  best,  while 
ordinarily  at  this  time  they  are  on  the 
decline  or  perhaps  entirely  past,  as  the 
earlier  primulas,  which  are  still  in  fine 
condition.     P.   denticulata     shows     its 


numerous,  globular,  dense  umbels,  yet 
without  signs  of  fading.  P.  officinalis, 
P.  vulgaris  in  variety,  have  been  in  full 
bloom  for  weeks  and  are  still  forming 
new  promising  buds. 

A  hybrid  primula  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, P.  arctotis,  I  shall  mention  here. 
The  plant  somewhat  resembles  an 
auricula;  the  leaves  are  very  compact, 
flower  stems  short,  stout,  stocky  and 
very  floriferous,  bearing  umbels  so  large 
and  broad  that  the  pretty  foliage  is  al- 
most hidden  under  a  mass  of  flowers. 
The  plants  come  in  all  shades,  from 
creamy  white  through  the  lighter  tints 
of  yellow,  to  the  deepest  golden  color, 
many  of  them  showing  the  ring  mark- 
ings as  seen  in  the  auriculas  in  deeper 
shades.  We  have  flowered  this  primula 
in  the  open  border  for  three  successive 
seasons  now  and  I  do  not  hesitate  in 
the  least  to  pronounce  it  a  success  in 
every  respect.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult 
to  handle  in  our  climate,  and  even  in 
hot  weather  in  a  prolonged  dry  spell  the 
foliage  does  not  suffer,  as  do  many  of 
the  family,  and  none  of  these  plants  had 
at  any  time  been  treated  to  a  watering. 
They  were  simply  planted  out  and  kept 
free  from  weeds.  It  blooms  fully  as 
early  as  P.  vulgaris  and  continues  in 
good  form  much  longer  than  that 
species. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla  with  its  violet 
blue,  large,  silky  encased  flowers  is 
still  an  attraction  in  the  border.  It 
succeeds  be^t  in  a  dry  open  situation 
and  should  not  be  disturbed  very  often. 
A.  nemorosa,  the  early  wood  anemone 
with  its  triple  divided  pretty  foliage,  is 
studded  plentifully  all  over  the  patch 
with  large,  generally  pure  white  flowers 
of  g^eat  lasting  quality.  The  flowers 
go  to  sleep  in  the  evening,  expanding 
anew  as  soon  as  daylight  appears.  There 
is  a  beautiful  double  variety  of  the 
white  form  with  still  more  remarkable 
lasting  qualities.  Both  succeed  in  a 
slightly  shaded  situation. 

Adonis  Sibirica,  that  large  golden 
beauty,  has  been  in  flower  more  than  a 
month  and  is  still  perfect,  though  when 
the  warm  weather  sets  in  the  petals 
may  not  adhere  much  longer  to  the 
disk. 

Megaseas  have  kept  their  handsome, 
large,  leathery  foliage  unusually^perfect 
this  winter  and  keep  on  sending  out 
about  as  many  flower  stems  as  they  did 
a  month  ago  or  more.  The  various 
shades  of  pink  or  rose,  and  the  immense 
clusters  in  connection  with  the  glossy 
foliage  are  decidedly  attractive  and 
showy  at  this  time  of  year. 
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Orobus  vernus  is  a  beautiful  spring 
flowering  plant,  forming  a  compact, 
well  shaped  round  bush  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  high,  plentifully  hung  with  many 
flowered  axillary  nodding  clusters  of  a 
pleasing  mixture  of  blue  and  purple 
flowers  with  reddish  veins.  It  is  an  old 
deserving  plant  but  not  commonly  met 
with. 

Caltha  palustris  monstrosa-pleno 
showed  the  first  globular,  golden  yellow 
flowers  during  the  first  week  in  April 
and  is  now  perhaps  at  its  best.  A  moist 
spot  in  the  border  is  perhaps  most  suita- 
ble for  this  plant,  but  a  half  shaded 
position  in  ordinary  garden  soil  will 
answer  as  well. 

Erica  carnea  is  but  little  grown, 
though  when  once  fairly  established  it 
is  there  forever  and  blooms  abundantly 
from  the  time  the  snow  leaves  the 
ground  until  June.  The  buds  form  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  new  growth  in 
autumn  and  are  never  hurt  b^  the  frost. 
Some  of  the  pretty  reddish  pink  flowers 
may  even  open  out  during  a  mild  spell 
in  midwinter  and  be  snowed  under,  but 
come  out  bright  and  sound  again  as 
soon  as  the  covering  of  snow  disappears. 
There  is  also  a  white  form  equally  good. 

Epimediums  are  dainty  plants  with 
delicate  graceful  foliage  interspersed 
with  curiously  shaped,  most  attractive 
flowers,  variously  colored  as  to  species 
or  variety.  Their  flowering  time  is 
early  spring,  but  they  are  still  in  per- 
fection. 

Aubrietia  deltoidea  is  seen  at  its  best 
during  tlie  month  of  May,  though  usu- 
ally beginning  to  bloom  early  in  April. 
The  plants  are  a  perfect  mass  of  flowers 
at  present^  carpet-like  sheets  of  color 
covering  the  ground  completely.  Varie- 
ties differ  in  color  and  shades  from  pale 
lilac  to.  deepest  purple  and  blue,  also 
various  shades  of  rose  to  crimson  pink. 

The  aubrietias  succeed  in  any  ground 
but  prefer  a  sunny  open  situation  and 
do  best  when  left  alone  for  years.  We 
have  several  patches  which  were  not  dis- 
turbed in  any  way  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  these  patches  originatjcd  from 
a  small  single  plant,  covering  now  sev- 
eral yards  with  a  dense,  even,  unbroken 
mat  K. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  LAWN  VASE. 

The  conventional  urn  or  lawn  vase  is 
rarely  a  success.  What  ought  to  be  an 
attractive  feature  is  often  a  defect  upon 
well-kept  grounds.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  fourfold :  Plants  in  a  metallic  recep- 
tacle are  apt  to  suffer  from  overheating 
of  the  roots  and  improper  drainage.  The 
former  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by 
selecting  a  shady  location  and  plants 
which  thrive  best  therein. 

Overcrowding  is  another  cause  of 
failure,  and  a  fourth  mistake  is  in  the 
selection  of  inharmonious  colors.  Grant- 
ed that  "tastes  differ"  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  filling  an  urn  with  salmon 
or  rose  pink  geraniums  and  flaming  nas- 
turtiums. Another  instance  of  "harmony 
not  understood'*  was  a  combination  of 
crimson  petunias  and  scarlet  geraniums. 
Equally  hideous  color  schemes  constant- 
ly greet  the  critical  eye. 

Ruistic  work  is  rarely  out  of  place — 
not  the  fussy  shallow  baskets  peeled  and 
varnished,  which  savor  of  the  grotesque 
-^but  something  simple  and  serviceable, 
like  the  structure  which  holds  the  mag- 
nificent growth  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. A  forked  branch  of  a  tree  is  the 
more  artistic  standard,  but  in  the  present 
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instance  it  was  convenient  to  utilize  the 
stub  of  a  maple  tree.  This  supports  a 
section  of  a  lard  barrel.  Such  barrels 
can  be  bought  of  any  grocer  for  75 
cents.  They  are  heavily  stayed  with 
bark-covered  hoops.  With  the  head  re- 
placed and  the  barrel  sawed  a  couple  of 
mches  above  the  hoops  we  have  two  fine 
tubs.  Holes  bored  in  the  bottom,  near 
the  edge,  insure  good  drainage. 

The  entire  structure  is  covered  with 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia  growing  around 
the  base  of  the  stump,  which  is  trained 
and  pruned  to  its  present  outline,  and 
allowed  to  re-drape  itself  with  its  own 
rich  foliage.  An  inch  or  two  of  refur 
from  coal  si f tings  in  the  bottom  prevents 
the  earth  from  clogging  the  vents  for 
superfluous  water.  Given  a  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  water  with  careful  selection 
and  arrangement  of  plants  and  nature 
does  the  rest. 

A  dark-leaved  canna  stretches  itself  in 
the  air,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  free- 


blooming,  dwarf,  yellow  variety.  A  fine 
caladium  solemnly  waves  its  massive 
leaves  between  delicate  pompon  dahlias, 
which  are  highly  effective  among  the 
red  canna  leaves.  A  footnote  of  yellow 
and  red  coleus  completes  a  luxuriant 
picture.  W.. 

NOTES  ON  AQUATICS. 

Water  lilies  are  among  the  easiest  to 
care  for  of  all  flowers,  being  almost  free 
from  disease  and  requiring  no  cultiva- 
tion. They  commend  themselves  to  the 
amateur  and  specialist.  They  are  most 
attractive  flowers,  possessing  a  charm 
that  appeals  to  everyone.  As  orchids  are 
among  ereenhouse  plants,  so  are  water 
lilies  among  garden  flowers.  No  class 
of  plants  possesses  such  diversity  of 
color,  including  red,  white,  blue,  yellow 
and  intermediate  shades,  and  all  varie- 
ties are  very  frag^rant.  Some  are  day- 
blooming  and  some  are  night-blooming, 
but   all   have  their  flowers  open   in  the 
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forenoon  and  on  cloudy  cool  days  the 
night  flowers  stay  open  much  longer. 
The  flowers  open  and  close  for  three  or 
four  days  in  succession  and  then  sink 
beneath  the  water,  so  there  is  no  dead 
flower  visible  as  on  garden  plants. 

There  are  two  species  of  water  lilies, 
classed  as  hardy  and  tender.  The  hardy 
variety  may  be  planted  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  one  can  comfortably  wade  in 
the  water.  Planting  can,  however,  be 
delayed  until  late  m  August  These 
late  plants  bloom  very  little  but  estab- 
lish themselves  for  another  year.  The 
depth  to  plant  lilies  depends  on  the 
size.  Better  plant  too  shallow  than  too 
deep.  Eighteen  inches  is  sufficient  for 
small  varieties,  but  the  large  varieties, 
such  as  Nymphaea  alba,  N.  candidis- 
sima,  N.  odorata,  N.  Marliacea  and  N. 
tuberosa,  should  be  planted  in  two  and 
one-half  to  three  and  one-half  feet  of 
water.  The  soil  should  be  at  least  one 
foot  deep  and  composed  one-half  of 
good  soil  and  one-half  of  well  rotted 
manure.  Green  manure  should  not  be 
used,  as  it  stagnates  the  water  and  often 
injures  the  plants.  Sand  may  be  spread 
on  the  soil  to  keep  the  water  clear,  but 
is  of  no  service  to  the  lilies.  Still 
warm  water,  sunshine  (especially  the 
morning  sun)  and  rich  soil  are  required. 
If  such  conditions  prevail  there  will  be 
no  failure. 

The  tender  varieties  should  not  be 
planted  until  the  first  week  in  June  in 
the  latitude  of  Chicago.  They  should 
never  be  planted  in  deeper  water  than 
eight  to  ten  inches,  so  the  roots  get  the 
full  warmth  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the 
best  tender  varieties  are  the  three 
Zanzibariensis  varieties,  Nymphaea 
{gracilis,  N.  cxrulea,  N.  Devoniensis,  N. 
dentata,  N.  O'Marana  and  N.  Geo.  flus- 
ter. For  growing  water  lilies  in  tubs  the 
first  three  above  are  the  best  tender 
varieties.  The  best  hardy  varieties  for 
growing  in  tubs  are  N.  odorata  minor, 
the  N.  py^aea  and  Laydekeri  varieties. 
The  best  hardy  varieties  for  growing  in 
ponds  and  slow  running  streams  are  N. 
odorata,  N.  Marliacea  and  N.  alba  can- 
didissima.  The  best  two  yellow  hardy 
water  lilies  are  N.  odorata  sulphurea 
and  N.  Marliacea  chromatella.  Among 
the  best  dark  red  shades  are  N.  Layde- 


keri purpurata,  N.  James  Brydon,  N. 
Wm.  Falconer,  N.  Marliacea  rubra-punc- 
tata,  and  N.  Robinsoni. 

In  planting  water  lily  roots,  remove 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  to  three  inches 
according  to  size  of  plant,  place  the 
root  in  the  excavation  horizontally  (not 
set  up  endwise)  and  cover  gently  but 
firmly  with  mud. 

George  Schwing. 


HARDENING  OFF  OP  PLANTS, 

In  attempting  to  touch  briefly  on  this 
most  necessary  and  important  adjunct 
toward  successful  gardening,  I  am  fullv 
cognizant  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  gardeners  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gar- 
dening World,  and  as  a  sequence  of 
which  they  are  prevented  from  giving 
that  careful  attention  to  the  hardening 
off  of  plants  in  general  which  is  most 
essential  to  insure  their  future  success 


either  in  the  flower  beds  or  when  they 
are  again  required  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  plant  houses. 

There  are  few  establishments  where 
the  accommodation  for  those  plants 
which  are  ultimately  to  be  relegated  to 
the  flower  beds  and  borders  is  unlimited. 
Thus  it  is  from  the  fact  of  having  the 
houses  crowded  up  with  bedding  plants 
during  the  early  spring  months  that  the 
average  gardener  is  at  his  wif  s  end  to 
know  what  to  do  whereby  he  may  pro- 
vide additional  space  for  other  batches 
of  plants  which  are  required  for  furnish- 
ing the  houses  at  later  periods  of  the 
year.  The  only  and  last  resort  is  to 
unceremoniously  rush  the  things  to  the 
open,  more  often  than  not  heedless  of 
the  late  conditions  under  which  they 
have  been  growing.  This  sudden  change 
of  exposing  plants  to  the  full  effects  of 
the  outside  elements  proves  most  harm- 
ful and  should  at  all  times  be  avoided. 
Whether  they  be  of  the  commonest  kind, 
they  undoubtedly  receive  a  check,  the 
evil  effects  of  which  are  often  seen 
throughout  the  summer  months. 

The  transference  of  plants  under  glass 
into  the  open  air  needs  much  fore- 
thought, and  the  cultivator  should  be 
guided  by  his  knowledge  in  relation  to 
shade  and  moisture  of  those  particular 
plants  which  he  has  under  his  charge. 
The  safest  mode  of  procedure,  and 
which  will  entail  no  after  ill  effects,  is 
to  gradually  render  the  atmospheric 
conditions  of  the  houses  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable similar  to  the  conditions  of  the 
open  air.  With  this  end  in  view,  the 
ventilators  of  the  houses  should  be 
thrown  wide  open  day  and  night  for  at 
least  a  week  before  the  plants  are 
moved  wholly  to  the  open.  In  respect 
to  those  plants  receiving  the  protection 
of  frames,  the  lights  may  be  subse- 
quently entirely  removed.  By  following 
this  method  of  gradually  inuring  plants 
to  full  exposure,  many  of  the  com- 
plaints relating  to  stunted  growth  and 
sickly  appearance  may  be  obviated. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  when 
removing  certain  phints  to  the  open  air 
is  that  care  should  be  exercised  that 
they  are  not  placed  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun  and  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  as 
over-exposure  at  the  outset,  when  the 
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growths  are  somewhat  tender,  causes 
untold  injury  to  the  plants,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  killed  outright.  For  at 
least  a  fortnight  after  being  placed  out- 
side they  should  be  located  m  a  some- 
what sheltered  place,  partially  shaded 
from  the  sun  for  about  two  hours  on 
either  side  of  noon.  When  this  slight 
protection  is  accorded  them  the  plants 
will  become  gradually  hardened  and  will 
be  able  to  stand  almost  anywhere. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  of 
all  plants  that  their  roots  need  pro- 
tection even  more  so  than  the  tops.  With 
such  plants  as  ericas,  callistemons, 
rhododendrons,  etc,  it  is  always  a  good 
practice  to  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the 
rims  in  coal  ashes  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial, thus  keeping  the  roots  cool  and 
active,  which  is  a  most  vital  point  to 
their  after  success. 


JlfiCONOPSIS  INTEGRIFOLIA. 

Horticulture  is  greatly  enriched  by  the 
introduction  of  this  magnificent  poppy- 
wort,  which  is  now  established  in  the 
nursery  of  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  They  ex- 
hibited plants  of  it  in  flower  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, when  it  was  awarded  a  first  class 
certificate  and  acclaimed  by  experts  by 
far  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  hardy 
plants  of  recent  introduction.  The  en- 
terprising: firm  who  dispatched  a  col- 
lector all  the  way  to  the  mountains  of 
Thibet  to  obtain  this  plant,  and  the 
collector,  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  found  and 
got  it  safely  home,  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed. Writing  of  his  travels  in  eastern 
Thibet,  Mr.  Wilson  says: 

"The  highest  altitude  reached  was  16,- 
100  feet,  which  is  practically  the  limit 
of  vegetation  seen  on  the  more  open 
tablelands  or  plateaux.  The  feature  of 
these  high  mountains  is  the  wealth  of 
rhododendrons.  ...  It  will  also  in- 
terest you  to  learn  that  Primula  Jap- 
onica  is  extremely  common.  .  .  . 
The  main  object  of  our  search,  the 
meconopsis,  I  found  in  millions.  The 
dried  material  in  herbaria  gives  no  real 
idea  of  the  magnificent  flowers  this 
plant  has.  The  flowers  are  often  eight 
to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  lovely 
bright  yellow  color.  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  fifteen  flowers  expanded  on  one  plant 
.  .  .  It  is  a  conunon  sight  to  see  1,000 
or  more  in  full  flower  together.  This 
species  is  never  found  below  11,000  feet 
and  15,500  feet  marks  its  upward  limit. 
Treat  it  as  a  hardy  moisture  loving 
plant,  give  it  peaty  or  leaf-mouldy  &oil 
and  whatever  you  do,  do  not  coddle  it." 

From  its  behavior  undet  cultivation, 
M.  intcgri  folia  is  a  biennial,  as  indeed 
are  all  the  tueconopsis  we  grow,  not- 
withstanding' the  botanists*  statement 
that  they  are  piTennial.  The  plants 
grown  by  Veitch  &  Sons  are  from  eight- 
een to  twenty- four  inches  high,  with  a 
stout  stem,  surrounded  by  numerous  nar- 
row hairy  leavt^s  and  faring  large 
drum-Btick  like  buds  and  open  flowers 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  trollius  in 
shape,  but  in  si/e  they  are  as  large  as  a 
man's  fist,  tlieir  color  being  the  softest, 
most  pleasing  s\ilp)mr  yellow.  Mr.  Wil- 
son assures  me  tliat  the  plant  will  be 
happiest  when  grown  in  moist,  well 
drained  soil,  and  that  it  will  not  bear 
very  bright  sunsliisie. 

The  directioJis  given  by  Messrs. 
Vejtch  &  Sons,  who  have  grown  the 
plant  most  sncco^s fully,  are  as  follows: 
'The  best  position  for  this  plant  is  on 
the  north  side  of  a  hedge,  but  it  will 
also   grow   and    flower   freely   in   open 
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borders.  The  soil  in  which  it  is  planted 
should  be  open  and  friable,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  peat  and  sand.  Good 
drainage  and  ample  moisture  are  es- 
sential. The  seed  germinates  freely 
either  in  a  cold  frame  or  outdoors  in 
from  three  to  fifteen  months  after  sow- 
ing. Planting  may  be  done  at  any  time. 
The  best  results  so  far  have  been  ob- 
tained from  plants  planted  out  in  June, 
and  which  flowered  the  following  sum- 
mer. Any  attempt  at  any  time  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  is  fatal.  Individual 
flowers  last  on  an  average  two  to  three 
weeks.  Plants  are  bearing  from  four  to 
eleven  buds  and  flowers." 

This  is  precisely  what  is  best  for  the 
Himalayan  species,  M.  Wallichii  and  M. 
Nepalensis,  which  are  grown  success- 
fully at  Kew  in  a  moist  comer  shaded 
be  very  tall  hollies.  Mr.  Wilson  col- 
lected a  large  quantity  of  seeds  but 
there  is  every  prospect  that  M.  integri- 
folia  will  ripen  seeds  under  cultivation. 
Of  the  other  species  of  meconopsis 
known,  the  two  above  named  and  per- 
haps M.  punicea,  a  red  flowered  species 
from  China,  are  the  best.  Another  good 
garden  species  is  M.  heterophylla,  the 
California   representative  of  the  genus, 


which  was  introduced  by  Kew  some  six 
years  ago  and  is  now  a  favorite  with 
growers  of  tender  annuals.  W. 


CALIFORNIA  LAWITS. 

Lawns  are  made  readily  every  month 
in  the  year  in  Galiforaia,  even  in  the 
hot  season,  says  John  B.  Forster,  of  Los 
Angeles,  by  seattering  over  the  surface 
after  the  ground  is  thoroughly  prepared, 
and  the  seed  sown,  a  mulching  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  deep  of  well  rotted 
cow  manure  finely  pulverized.  Thia  not 
only  stimulates  but  shelters  the  young 
blades  of  grass.  I  have  no  doubt,  he 
adds,  that  like  success  would  follow  this 
treatment  in  the  eastern  states,  and 
sheep  manure  could  be  used  as  well  as 
that  above  mentioned. 


Boston,  Mass. — The  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad  has  a  nursery  at  South  Law- 
rence consisting  of  two  acres,  from 
which  plants  and  shrubs  for  the  stations 
on  the  western  division  from  Boston  to 
Portland,  Me.,  are  secured  each  spring. 
The  nursery  is  in  charge  of  D.  J. 
Desmond. 
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BRITISH  TRAra  TOPICS. 

A.  F.  Dutton,  of  Iver,  Bucks,  who  in 
recent  years  lias  come  to  the  <ltont  as  a 
carnation  jgrOwer,  has  lately  obtained  an 
award  of  merit  fropn  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  H;ark)warden,  which 
is  included  in  his  exter^ive  stock.  Mr. 
Dutton  does  not  believe^ui  having  a  big 
list  of  varieties  to  confuse^jntending  pur- 


and  author.  The  blooms  are  of  a  rich 
velvety  crimson  tint,  shaded  with  ma- 
roon, and  they  are  a  splendid  exhibition 
variety. 

Some  interest  is  being  taken  in 
trade  circles  by  the  announcement  that 
H.  D.  Ladds,  of  Swanley,  Kent,  has  dis- 
covered a  remedy  for  the  cucumber  spot 
disease,  which  has  hitherto  caused  a  seri- 
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chaser^  Among  the  carnations  he  con- 
fines himself  to  twenty  sorts,  which, 
after  trial  have  been  found .  to  be  the 
freest  in  the  non-bursting  calyx,  long 
stems  and  fragrant  perfumes.  He  con- 
siders Enchantress  to  be  the  best  carna- 
tion of  recent  introduction.  He  also 
grows  large  numbers  of  Governor 
Roosevelt,  Fair  Maid,  Alpine  Glow, 
Floriana,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Flamingo, 
Mrs|.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Melba,  Nelson 
Fisher,  J.  H.  Crane,  Harlowarden,  Harry 
Fenn,  Adonis,  Gloriana,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patten,  Lilian  Pond,  The  Belle,  Lady 
Bountiful  and  Norway. 

The  action  brought  by  Ambrose  & 
Son,  nurserymen  of  Cheshunt,  against 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  m  these 
columns,  is  now  concluded.  The  claim 
was  for  £50  for  damages  sustained  to 
two  consignments  of  grapes  sent  to  the 
firm  by  Lord  Hastings.  The  fruit  was 
so  badly  damaged  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
unable,  as  intended,  to  display  it  to  ad- 
vantage at  shows  at  Chiswick,  Cam- 
bridge and  Ware.  As  the  firm  had 
bought  the  whole  stock  for  distribution, 
it  was  contended  that  a  serious  financial 
loss  had  been  sustained.  The  judge 
gave,  a  verdict  for  Messrs.  Ambrose  for 
£15  and  costs  for  the  second  consign- 
ment, holding  that  they  were  not  the 
actual  owners  of  the  stock  when  the  first 
lot  was  sent. 

In  the  raising  of  new  roses  there  is  ap- 
parently no  limit.  William  Paul  &  Son, 
of  Waltham  Cross,  have  brought  out  a 
new  tea  rose  named  Warrior.  It  re- 
sembles Papa  Gontier,  one  of  its  parents. 
The  delicate  cherry-carmine  blooms  arc 
slightly  edged  with  a  silver  tint  The 
rose  has  a  long  stem  and  apparently  a 
good  constitution.  Alexander  Dickson 
&  Sons,  of  Belfast,  who  have  enriched 
the  rose  garden  with  so  many  welcome 
introductions,  have  introduced  a  new 
hybrid  tea  rose  named  after  the  Rev. 
David  R.  Williamson,  a  Scotch  minister 


ous  havoc  in  the  large  market  nurseries, 
siq  IB9A9J  o)  u93fBp3pun  seq  sppe^  J}^ 
secret  on  payment  of  £1.000,  and  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  secure  a  guarantee 
fund  for  this  amount  among  the  grow- 
ers. Mr.  Head,  a  Worthing  grower,  is 
making  a  similar  claim,  although  he  is 
more  moderate  in  his  charge  for  the 
recipe.  Growers  who  have  hitherto  lost 
thousands  of  pounds,  owing  to  the  dis- 
ease, will  not  begrudge  paying  Mr. 
Ladds  the  suggested  amount  if  they  can 
secure  an  effectual  remedy. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society  has  is- 
sued a  revised  selection  of  the  twelve 
varieties  of  that  flower  which  are  found 
especially  useful  on  account  of  their 
good  habit  and  stiff  stem.    They  are  as 


follows:  Amos  Perry,  crimson;  Aunt 
Chloe,  deep  purplish-black;  Britannia, 
salmon-pink,  shaded  apricot;  Countess 
of  Lonsdale,  salmon  tinted  carmine;  Ef- 
fective, amber,  with  rose  center;  Eva, 
pure  white;  Floradora,  wine  crimson; 
Mary  Service,  pinkish  heliotrope;  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Brousson,  yellow,  shaded  with 
salmon ;  Prince  of  Yellows,  rich  yellow ; 
Spitfire,  bright  scarlet,  and  Spotless 
Queen,  pure  white.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  society's  herb  show. 
Orchidists  are  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  re-discovery  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Fairieanum.  In  1857  it  was  fair- 
ly common  in  this  country,  but  has  since 
become  scarce.  Recently  there  was  only 
one  small  plant  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  of  Bedford,  and  on 
the  continent  there  are  four  little  pieces 
at  the  Jardin  de  Luxembourg.  For  many 
years  past  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
have  had  an  advertisement  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  papers  offering  £1,000  for  a 
healthy  importation.  It  is  now  announced 
that  Messrs.  Sander's  enterprise  has 
been  rewarded,  although  it  is  not  expect- 
ed that  any  plants  will  arrive  before  au- 
tumn. 

An  important  auction  sale  of  rare  dup- 
licate orchids  has  been  conducted  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  on  behalf  of  Will- 
iam Thompson,  the  owner  of  the  Walton 
Grange  collection.  The  highest  price  was 
obtained  for  an  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Luciani,  for  which  360  guineas  were  paid. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Thompson- 
ianum  realized  270  guineas,  and  the  same 
price  was  paid  for  Odontoglossum  macu- 
latum,  while  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Linden!  made  240  guineas  and  Odonto- 
glossum crispum  Solum  220  guineas. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the 
American  carnation  Flamingo,  would 
take  its  place  among  the  other  leading 
varieties  from  the  United  States  which 
have  gained  favor  at  our  shows.  Am- 
brose &  Sons,  of  Cheshunt,  have  lately 
secured  a  certificate  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  and  an  award  of  merit 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
for  this  variety. 

The  annual  report  has  just  been  issued 
of  the  Market  Gardeners'  and  Nursery- 
men's  Association,   which   has   been  in 
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exiiteiica  in  London  since  1825.  The 
accumulated  funds  exceed  £4,000.  A 
targe  amoiint  of  useful  work  in  the  in* 
I  crests  of  the  trade  has  been  accrnn- 
|»1t5hed  danng  the  year,  besides  granting 
f^en&ions  in  necessitous  cases. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  have  a 
new  strain  of  cinerarias,  which  are  likely 
to  be  very  popular.  The  blooms  arc  com- 
pact, of  good  size  and  substance,  with 
the  pleasing  tints  of  light  and  dark  blue, 
carmine,  pink  and  crimson. 

W*  Ma  tiger  &  Sons,  of  Brookdale 
Nurse rieSj  Guernsey,  have  raised  a  new 
daffodil  which  has  been  named  L'Avenir. 
It  is  a  large  bloom  of  the  Horsfieldii  type 
with  a  bold  trumpet  and  perianth  of  pale 
cream. 

CHICAGO  PAEK  NOTES. 

WASHINGTON   ANU  JACKSON   PABKS. 

The  lilacs  arc  in  fine  shape  just  now 
at  Washington  and  Jackson  parks.  In 
the  former  Schwedier's  maple  with  its 
bright  foliage  is  very  showy.  The  beds 
in  front  of  the  conservatory  are  being 
cleared  for  the  summer  stock.  Pansles 
arc  already  out  and  the  plants  arc  very 
vilEorons,  though  so  far  they  show  no 
bloom.  These  plants  are  from  seed 
sown  in  January  and  Superintendent 
Kanst  claims  that  they  are  sturdier  than 
plants  carried  through  the  winter,  and 
tiiat  with  care  they  wilt  bloom  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer. 

The  lawns  throughout  these  parks  are 
in  tnt  condition^  especially  where  they 
have  been  manured.  The  roses  in  both 
have  stood  through  the  winter  very  sat- 
isfactorily and  give  every  promise  of 
abundant  bloom  next  month. 

A  German  preparation  of  an  oily  char- 
acter is  being  tried  on  the  roads  to 
keep  down  the  dust.  White  eflfcctive, 
the  odor  is  very  disagreeable  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  decided  as  to  whether  its 
use  will   be  continued. 

The  strain  of  calceolarias  grown  by 
Mr,  Kanst,  now  at  its  best  in  the  Wash- 
ington park  conservatory,  is  a  very  fine 
one,  showing  a  great  wealth  of  variety 
in  e3fcellent  colors. 

In  patching  the  lawns  dormant  sod  is 
used  here  with  much  success. 

UNCOLN    PARK* 

Chief  Gardener  Frey  has  had  an  ex- 
cellent display  of  tulips  at  Lincoln  park 
this   season.     The     principal     varieties 

fown  were  La  Reine,  Coleur  Cardinal, 
ing  of  the  Yellows,  Keizerskroon, 
Joost  van  Vondcl,  Cottage  Maid,  Rose 
Grisdeliti  and  Vermillion  Brilliant.  In 
the  conservatory  there  has  been  a  fine 
display  of  see;dling  cinerarias  from 
crosses  of  C.  stellata  and  C  hybrtda. 
Some  of  these  forms  are  very  attractive 
and  are  likely  to  be  heard  of  later  A 
nice  display  of  orchids  includes  a  good 
specimen  of  Cattleya  Skinneri  and  there 
is  a  nice  assortment  of  amaryills, 

Heuchera  sanguinea  in  variety  is  found 
very  useful  in  pots,  but  by  all  odds  the 
most  desirable  pot  novelty  we  have  seen 
for  some  lime  is  the  stock,  Beauty  of 
Nice»  sent  out  by  Benary  of  Erfurt,  a 
year  or  two  a^o,  and  jiidginflr  from  the 
specimens  seen  here,  this  will  undoubl* 
edly  prove  a  most  useful  plant  for  flo- 
rists and  for  decorative  work  generally* 
Sec  the  illustration  herewith. 

GAEFIEU)   PARK. 

Sitperintendent  John  Sili  at  Garfield 
park,  does  not  intend  to  do  much  bed- 
ditig  until  after  Decoration  day,  as  cold 
weather  late  in  May  is  often  disastrous. 
His  verbenas  will  be  ready  to  plant  in 
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about  two  weeks.  He  has  large  stocks 
of  geraniums,  nasturtiums  and  begonias, 
to  be  used  in  display  work  about  June  i. 
Indoors  he  has  been  showing  a  targe 
lot  of  fine  azaleas  and  calceolarias.  In 
his  orchid  collect  ion  there  are  choice 
blooms  on  plants  of  Phaius  Wallichii, 
Cattleya  Mossfas,  C  Mendelii,  C.  War- 
neri,  C  Harrisoniae,  and  C*  Skinneri. 

HaMBOLDT    PARK. 

In  Humboldt  park  tulips  and  pansies 
have  been  used  for  outdoor  display. 
Superintendent  Max  Kleppin  has  ready 
for  planting  out  about  May  21  an  excel- 
lent stock  of  geraniums  in  about  a  dozen 
varieties.  Indoors,  many  ant huriums  are 
shown  in  excellent  shape  and  many  fine 
orchids.  Three  specimens  of  Magnolia 
Soulartgeana  in  full  bloom  are  very 
attractive  outdoors. 


Anita  and  at  the  embareadero  on  the 
Yiga  etinal,  before  daylight,  with  their 
canoea  laden  with  flower^^  and  every^ 
thing  that  could  be  decorated  was 
adorned  by  the  artistic  flower  girls,  01 
late  years  an  attempt  has  been  made  ta 
have  part  of  tho  celebratiou  in  the  Ala- 
naoda,  but  it  bas  never  been  a  great  buc- 
eesa,  all  the  fun  being  on  the  celebrated 
can  ah  As  a  rule  the  festival  is  over 
by  nootu  but  Santa  Anita  is  usually  a 
scene  of  revelry  until  nigh tf all* — Mex- 
ico Herald. 


AZTEC  FLOWER  FESTIVAL. 

The  old  Aztec  festival,  the  feast  of 
flowers,  was  held  this  year  op  April  H, 
the  Friday  before  Oood  Friday^  On  that 
occftsioii  the  iohabituuls  of  the  neigh- 
borlag  towa  began  to  arrive  at  Saata 


BABY  RAMBLEK  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Baby  Rambler  rose  is  making  a 
great  hit.  All  the  plants  of  any  size 
are  sold  and  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  the  4-inch  stocky  which  growers  are 
loth  to  part  with  as  lhe>'  want  to  grow 
them  on  for  next  season.  W.  K.  Harris 
had  a  standard  Baby  Rambler  made  up 
of  a  number  of  shoots  budded  on  a 
Crimson  Rambler.  It  bloomed  bcauli- 
fully  and  made  a  very  showy  and  strik- 
ing plant.  If  this  form  will  stand  our 
hot  summers,  what  a  good  show  they 
wilt  make  oh  a  lawn  or  planted  at 
intervals  along  a  carriage  drive. 
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OAKDBBiiia  ifl  KoUaa  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
cheir  interest,  and  it  bonooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactiv  suit 
your  oase,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  leant 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yon* 

Ask  abt  Quxstiokb  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegotaSles  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbiid  us  Notbs  of  yoor  eipedtoce  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thnt  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Srao  us  Phovographb  ob  Sretobbs  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  isay  have 
them  engraved  for  Oabdbnibo. 
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Tbb  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  is 
scheduled  to  open  June  i. 

BuHLDiNG  and  rebuilding  plans  should 
be  completed  without  delay. 

An  English  grower  says  that  Adian- 
tum  elegans  is  much  superior  to  A. 
cuneatum  for  cutting. 

The  first  shipment  of  cantaloupes 
arrived  in  Qiicago  May  22  from  the 
Coachella  valley,  Cal. 

Beauty  of  Nice,  Benary's  new  stock, 
is  fine  for  cutting  and  for  pots.  The 
flowers  come  sixty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent  double  and  are  of  a  good,  light 
pink  shade. 

Vases  for  lawns  and  cemeteries,  when 
filled,  should  be  kept  in  an  airy  green- 
house for  a  few  days,  or  until  the  plants 
are  well  settled  in  the  new  soil,  and 
carefully  watered. 

The  Juvenile  Floral  Club  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  according  to  the  Scimitar 
of  that  city,  was  inaugurated  some 
weeks  ago  and  has  resulted  in  1,500  ad- 
ditional flower  gardens  for  the  city. 
This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Oregon  grape,  the  state  flower, 
is  to  have  a  special  day  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  exposition.  The  grape  is  a 
vine  with  a  leaf  somewhat  like  the  ivy 
common   in   the   east;    except   that   the 


leaves  arc  bright-colored  the  year 
around.  The  probable  date  for  Oregon 
grape  day  is  July  12. 

Dk.  M.  C.  Cook,  the  well  known 
European  msnologist,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  states  that 
there  is  grave  reason  for  the  bettef  tfiat 
rust  pr<9agatk>n  is  possible  through  the 
germmattng  seed  of  the  host  plant.  This 
is  a  laatter  of  especial  importance  to  our 
seedsmen  and  seed  growers  and  should 
have  the  earnest  attention  of  our  seed 
experts. 

SOCIETT  OF  AMfiRICAIf  FLOKISTS. 

The  New  England  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation has  authorized  a  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fare  on  certificate  plan,  in 
co-operation  with  rate  announced  by 
Truak  Line  Association,  for  persons 
attending  the  S.  A.  F.  convention  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  15-18,  1903. 

CONVENTION  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Tcunk  Line  Association  Ias  made 
the  usual  reduced  rate  to  the  Washing- 
ton conveution  of  one  and  one-third  fare 
for  the  round  trip.  The  Trunk  Line 
Association  territory  includes  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  West  Virguiia  and  a  por- 
tion of  Virginia.  Following  the  grant- 
ing of  this  concession  by  the  Trunk  Line 
Association,  application  has  been  made 
to  the  New  England,  Central,  South- 
eastern, Southwestern  and  Western 
Passenger  Associations  for  a  similar 
reduction.  As  soon  as  action  has  been 
taken  by  these  associations,  due 
announcement  will  be  made  accordingly. 
Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


TO  STUDY  PLANT  DISEASES. 

Berkeley,  Cal. — A  laboratory  and  ex- 
periment station  for  the  study  of  plant 
diseases  is  to  be  established  at  once  in 
southern  California  through  financial 
support  furnished  by  the  state  that  the 
work  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  as  a  part  of  the 
activities  of  its  department  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  the  commission  invites  pro- 
posals of  land,  and  the  regents  invite 
suggestions  as  to  the  work  to  be  under- 
taken. 

Proposals  in  regard  to  both  these  mat- 
ters should  be  filed  on  or  before  July  i 
with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Patho- 
logical Station  Commission,  V.  H.  Hen- 
derson, Berkeley,  Cal. 


TRUCK  VIA  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

All  day  the  gardeners  at  La  Habre, 
Whittier,  Signal  Hill,  Gardena,  Sher- 
man, Glendale  and  intermediate  places 
are  picking  their  berries,  beans  and  peas 
and  preparing  their  celery,  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, etc,  and  in  the  evening  at  a  stated 
hour  they  haul  it  to  the  nearest  road 
crossing  and  load  it  on  a  neatly  painted 
electric  coach,  called  a  freight  car. 
Within  an  hour  it  is  landed  fresh  and 
crisp  at  the  Central  market,  delivered 
to  the  commission  dealer,  the  produce 
dealer  and  to  Chinamen,  who  distribute 
it,  to  the  hotels  and  to  the  homes  of 
every  resident  of  Los  Angeles  all  in  time 
for  dinner,  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  garden  twenty-five  miles  away. 
This  is  a  luxury  not  fully  appreciated, 
because  it  is  not  understood. — Johnson 
&  Musser's  Bulletin,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Gardeners'  Club. 


UNPRODUCTIVE  GRAPE  VUIES. 

Ed.  Gardeninq:— 

I  would  like  to  know  what  ails  the 
vines  in  my  cold  grapery.  They  grow 
luxuriantly  during  the  summer  and 
when  the  leaves  fall  in  the  autumn  they 
have  large  plump  buds.  In  the  spring 
they  break  very  weak  and  have  few  clus- 
ters of  bloom.  In  the  same  house  I 
winter  pansi^  and  other  tender  plants 
in  frames  and  smoke  the  house  thor- 
oughly with  tobacco  stems  about  three 
times  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
the  vines  bleed  where  they  have  been 
pruned  in  the  fall. 

H.  T. 

I  should  imagine,  from  the  meagre 
description  given  by  "H.  T."  of  his  cold 
grapery,  that  the  vines  are  imperfectly 
ripened  when  pruned,  and  probiabl^  the 
roots  have  penetrated  cold  unsuitable 
soil.  I  would  advise  "H.  T."  to  ripen  his 
crop  as  early  as  practicable  and  so  give 
as  long  a  ripening  season  as  possible  for 
the  canes,  and  topdress  the  border  with 
^-inch  bones  and  a  good  quantity  of  old 
lime  mortar  taken  from  some  old  torn 
down  building,  carefully  forking  it  in,  in 
order  to  attract  the  roots  to  the  surface 
of  the  border,  where  they  will  receive 
warmth  and  air.  If  the  border  is  an  out- 
side one,  cover  in  winter  with  a  good 
depth  of  well  rotted  stable  manure,  add- 
ing shutters  or  boards  to  cast  off  the 
winter's  rains  and  snow.       John  Ash. 


NOTES  OF  NEWPORT,  R.  L 

Secretary  David  Mcintosh,  of  the 
Newport  Horticultural  Society,  has  re- 
cently received  from  Miss  Alice  Ketel- 
tas  of  New  York  and  Newport  a  very 
massive  silver  cup  made  by  Tiffany, 
which  she  offers  to  the  society  as  a 
special  prize  for  the  June  show  at  the 
Newport  casino.  Miss  Keteltas  stated 
in  her  letter,  accompanying  the  cup, 
that  she  wished  to  offer  it  to  develop 
original  ideas  in  gateway  decorations, 
and  it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

This  coming  season  will  be  a  great 
year  for  the  cactus  dahlia  here.  Never 
before  has  the  interest  been  so  intense 
and  the  collection  so  complete  as  now. 
Some  elegant  flowers  will  be  seen  here 
this  summer. 

John  Urquhart,  head  gardener  to  R. 
L.  Beekman,  at  Lands  End,  made  a  trip 
to  Boston  this  past  week  to  select 
nursery  stock. 

Richard  Gardner,  head  gardener  to  J. 
J.  Van  Alen,  at  Wakehurst,  has  in 
bloom  very  choice  orchids  in  the  best 
varieties. 

Arbor  day  was  observed  here  May  la. 
Tree  planting  was  quite  general  about 
the  city. 


MORRIS  COUNTY  GARDENERS. 

The  Morris  County  Gardeners'  and 
Florists*  Society  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing May  10.  On  call  of  President 
Heeremans  several  members  came  wp 
with  exhibits  in  both  plants  and  flow- 
ers. President  Heeremans  staged  a 
dozen  magnificent  specitnens  of  calceo- 
laria grown  in  6  and  8-inch  pots.  The 
committee  on  exhibits  gave  certificates 
of  merit.  By  request  of  members  pres- 
ent Mr.  Heeremans  promised  to  read  a 
paper  on  their  culture  at  our  next  meet- 
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ing.  A  vase  of  carnations  in  variety 
from  R.  Vince  was  remarkably  good  for 
this  time  of  the  year  and  received  cul- 
tural commendation.  Well  done  speci- 
mens of  begonia  and  variegated 
hydrangea  shown  by  Mr.  Mulmichall, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Work,  received  cul- 
tural commendation.  A  vase  of  mixed 
chrysanthemum  blooms,  something  odd 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  was  put  up  by 
C  H.  Totty.  Baby  Rambler  in  bloom 
from  John  Fraser,  gardener  for  Gus- 
tav  E.  Kissell,  were  shown  in  fine  form. 
Qucas  &  Boddington  Company  sent 
by  special  messenger  sixteen  varieties  of 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials  in  bloom. 
They  were  interesting  and  instructive, 
just  the  thing  that  the  florists  on  private 
estates  need  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Robert  M.  Schultze  and  Andrew  Mc- 
Kendry  were  elected  members  and  Har- 
ry Green,  David  Pierson  and  William 
McCoy  were  proposed  for  membership. 
The  tenth  annual  flower  show  will  be 
held  in  the  assembly  rooms,  Madison, 
N.  J.,  October  26  and  27  next  Pros- 
pects look  bright.  The  schedule  is  now 
in  press  and  can  be  secured  later  on 
from  E.  Reagan,  secretary,  Morristown, 
N.  J.  E.  R- 


BUR  BANK'S  HOME  AT  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


LEWIS  AUB  CLARK  fiXPOSniON. 

BUBBAITK   TO  EXHIBIT. 

Weeds  are  weeds  because  they  are 
jostled,  crowded,  cropped,  trampled  on, 
scorched  by  fierce  heat,  starved,  or  per- 
haps suffering  with  cold,  wet  feet,  tor- 
mented by  insect  pests,  or  lack  of  nour- 
ishing food  or  sunshine.  There  is  not  a 
weed  alive  which  will  not,  sooner  or 
later,  respond  liberally  to  good  cultiva- 
tion and  persistent  selection.  A  day  will 
come  when  the  earth  will  be  trans- 
formed, when  man  shall  offer  his 
brother  man  not  bullets  nor  bayonets, 
but  ricber  grains,  better  fruits,  fairer 
flowers. 

L*UTHBR  BURBANK'S  PHTL080PHT. 

If  one  had  chanced  to  be  walking 
along  a  country  road  in  Massaehusetts 
some  forty  years  ago,  he  might  have 
seen  a  small,  slight  lad  searching  for 
something  in  a  potato  patch.  If  he  had 
stopped  to  watch,  he  would  have  seen 
the  boy   throw  himself  down   on   the 


ground  and  weep  bitterly  because  he 
could  not  find  that  for  which  he 
searched.  And  the  traveler  would  prob- 
ably have  been  greatly  surprised,  if  he 
had  asked,  to  find  that  what  the  boy 
was  searching  for  was  not  a  stray 
penny,  or  a  long-cherished  Barlow 
knife,  but  the  pod  from  one  of  the 
potato  vines. 

After  several  days'  seareh  Lnt{ier 
Bnrbank  found  the  potato  pod.  It  was 
a  pod  from  the  then  famous  Early  Rose 

gDtato.  Potato  pods  are  not  eommon. 
urbank  had  read  that  they  were  very 
rare  on  the  Early  Rose  vines.  Ftom  the 
one  he  found,  he  planted  the  seeds,  and 
one  of  the  seeds  produced  a  potato 
which  has  since  been  famous  as  the 
Burbank  potato.  The  boy  sold  the 
potato  to  a  New  England  seed  mer- 
chant, and  went  west,  locating  at 
Sebastopol,  Cal.,  about  seven  miles 
from  Santa  Rosa.  On  his  farm  there 
he  has  grown  a  cactus  that  has  no 
thorns  and  many  other  strange  products 


BURBANK'S  THORNLESS  CACTUS. 
(This  duster  weight  about  908  pounds.) 


which  have  made  his  name  famous 
among  horticulturists,  and,  more 
recently,  well-known  to  many  people 
who  could  not  tell  barley  from  wheat 
except  by  the  taste.  And  the  best  part 
of  it  all  is,  that  everything  this  mar- 
velous man  produces  must  be  of  prac- 
tical value  before  he  considers  it 
worthy  of  being  given  to  the  world. 
Thousands  of  plants  are  yearly  de- 
stroyed because  his  labors  to  improve 
them  have  proved  vain. 

Luther  Burbank  has  been  conducting 
his  plant-breeding  farm  in  California 
now  for  thirty  years.  His  fame  has 
spread  until  every  marketable  product 
he  produces  is  now  eagerly  sought  for 
by  gardeners  and  horticulturists.  Yet 
the  cost  of  conducting  his  farm  is  every 
year  more  than  the  revenue,  and  the 
inventor  may  die  poor.  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  recently  come  to  his  assist- 
ance by  providing  $10,000  a  year  for 
ten  years  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his 
experiments  on  a  larger  scale. 

Burbank  is  described  as  a  man  of 
quiet,  unassuming  ways,  who  is  anxious 
to  live  his  own  life  and  do  his  own  work 
without  the  interference  of  the  curious. 
He  lives  simply,  in  a  vine-covered  cot- 
tage, and  is  regarded  by  his  ignorant 
neighbors  as  a  harmless  idiot.  While 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  is  thin 
almost  to  emaciation,  and  his  white 
hair  gives  him  an  appearance  almost 
of  venerability.  He  has  no  laboratory, 
no  workshop,  no  scientific  instruments, 
no  assistants.  All  there  is  at  Sebasto- 
pol is  the  earth  and  the  man,  but  the 
earth  and  the  man  have  produced  mar- 
vels that  are  attracting  people  from  far 
and  near.  In  order  to  discourage  the 
merely  curious,  who  formerly  took  up 
a  great  deal  of  his  time,  Mr.  Burbank 
now  charges  interviewers  $10  an  hour. 

Luther  Burbank  will,  for  the  first 
time,  make  a  complete  exhibit  of  his 
strange  plant  products,  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition.  The  exhibit  will 
contain  all  of  the  more  famous  prod- 
ucts, and  is  sure  to  be  found  of  unusual 
interest.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  attractions  of  the  western 
world's  fair,  which  will  have,  besides, 
many  other  things  well  worth  making 
the  overland  trip  to  see. 

W.  E.  Brindlet. 
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ONB  OP  BURBANK'3  PHENOMENAL  BERRIES. 
(Mach  ndnoed.) 


ly  turned  over  to  and  accepted  by  the 
citizens  of  the  city  of  San  Rafael  last 
week.  Among  the  prominent  persons  of 
the  state  who  were  in  attendance  was 
Luther  Burbank,  the  famous  horticul- 
turist. Mr.  Burbank  was  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  day  and  made  a  most  im- 
pressive address. 

The  city  of  Fresno  has  voted  the  sum 
of  $70,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
park  of  that  city.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
southern  California.  The  landscape  work 
and  planting  of  trees,  erection  of  con- 
servatories, etc.,  is  all  to  be  planned  by 
the  most  competent  experts  obtainable. 

The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  schedule  for  the  chrysanthemum 
show  has  completed  its  work  and  will 
present  the  same  at  the  next  meeting 
in  San  Mateo.  It  is  intended  to  make 
the  show  much  larger  than  in  former 
years  and  very  substantial  premiums  will 
be  offered. 

The  scene  of  the  grand  encampment 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  veterans  of  this  state, 
to  be  held  in  Marysville,  has  been  named 
Camp  Burbank  in  honor  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  Mr.  Burbank  has  agree(f  to  be 
the  guest  of  the  veterans  for  one  day. 


ORCHIDS  AT  NEWPORT. 

Within  the  last  few  years  orchids 
have  made  giant  strides  in  popular  fa- 
vor and  the  gain  they  have  made  is  per- 
haps more  noticeable  in  Newport  than 
anywhere  else.  Singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear until  quite  recently  there  were  com- 
paratively few  places  in  Newport  where 
orchids  were  grown  in  any  quantity. 
This  is  the  more  strange  when  it  is 
known  that  Newport  is  the  home  of 
prodigality  in  flowers  and  has  been  such 
for  a  long  time,  but  as  was  said,  orchid 
growing  was  left  to  other  places.  Now 
this  is  changed  to  a  considerable  de 
gree,  and  nearly  every  place  of  any  pre 
tensions  at  all  possesses  a  more  or  lesr 
extensive  collection  of  orchids.  These 
for  the  most  part  are  purchased  from 
one  or  two  out  of  town  growers,  and 
these  growers  themselves  by  reason  of 
the  very  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  plants  sold  by  them  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  increased  number 
acquired  by  Newport  people  during  the 
last  year  or  two. 

Another  and  perhaps  no  less  evident 
reason  why  orchids  are  more  exten- 
sively grown  now  than  formerly  is  that 
people  are  coming  to  understand  that 
the  mysterious  secrets  supposedly  con- 
nected with  their  cultivation  were  in 
great  part  mythical  and  illusionary, 
while  on  the  contrary  orchids  are,  when 
conditions  are  moderately  favorable,  as 
easily  grown  as  roses  or  carnations. 

While  now  only  the  species  and  varie- 
ties blooming  in  summer  are  chiefly 
grown  here,  the  indications  are  that  be- 
fore long  those  coming  into  bloom  at 
other  seasons  will  find  places  in  many 
greenhouses,  eventually  leading  to  the 
building  of  houses  to  be  specially  de- 
voted to  their  cultivation.  This  will  be 
materially  hastened  if  the  dealers  in 
orchids  who  have  on  several  occasions 
put  up  creditable  exhibits  at  the  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  here  not  only  con- 
tinue doing  so,  but  redouble  their 
efforts  in  the  way  of  showing  varieties. 
This  will  not  only  increase  their  sales 


at  the  time,  but  it  will  also  stimulate  an 
interest  in  orchid  growing  that  will 
largely  increase  sales  in  future,  and 
this  interest  once  thoroughly  stimulated 
into  action  will  benefit  horticulture  gen- 
erally by  bringing  into  general  view  what 
is  considered  the  choicest  product  of  the 
horticulturist's  art.    David  McIntosh. 


NOTES  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Horticultural  Society  held 
May  6  was  well  attended.  The  good 
work  done  by  this  society  in  beginning 
the  crusade  against  Japanese  competi- 
tion has  proven  very  effective.  A  mam- 
moth mass-meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
this  city  was  held  May  7  to  further 
advocate  what  this  society  has  inaugu- 
rated. Among  those  present  were  many 
members  of  the  society  and  members  of 
the  trade  out  of  town. 


SHADING  AND  PUTTY. 

The  following  method  of  shading  is 
cheap,'  easily  applied  and  effective: 
Bolted  whiting  mixed  with  a  very  little 
boiled  oil  and  reduced  with  kerosene. 
Too  much  oil  will  make  it  hard  to  re- 
move, while  if  too  little  is  used  it  will 
wash  off  with  the  rains.  Whiting  costs 
much  less  than  white  lead,  and  a  pound 
will  make  more  shading  as  it  is  bulkier. 
If  properly  mixed  it  is  as  effective  as 
white  lead,  and  it  does  not  have  the 
bad  effect  of  limewash  on  paint  and 
putty.  It  can  be  applied  with  a  syringe 
or  brush  as  desired.  This  same  bolted 
whiting  should  be  used  for  greenhouse 
putty.  If  white  lead  and  oil  are  first 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  common 
paint,  then  the  whiting  added  and  work- 
ed in  until  the  mass  can  be  handled,  a 
putty  will  be  made  which  is  perfect  for 
greenhouse  work.  It  will  be  strong, 
hard  and  durable,  but  can  be  remov<5 
from   the   bars   when  patching  without 
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mutilating  the  wood.  Common  com- 
mercial putty  is  made  largely  of  fish  oil, 
cotton  oil  or  other  adulterants,  and 
marble  dust,  and  is  worthless  for  green- 
house purposes.— Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture. 


KANSAS  CITY  FLOWER  SHOW. 

FALL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Plans  for  the  flower  show,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Convention  hall,  November  13 
to  18  inclusive,  are  progressing  rapidly. 
The  directors  of  the  Convention  Hall 
Building  Company  have  taken  hold  of 
the  project  with  enthusiasm,  and  they 
have  already  voted  to  offer  $5,000  in  pre- 
miums. It  is  believed  that  this  is  a 
larger  premium  list  than  will  be  offered 
at  any  other  show,  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  liberal  prizes  will  result  in 
attracting  to  Kansas  City  exhibitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  At  both 
the  former  shows  held  in  Convention 
hall  there  were  exhibitors  not  only  from 
all  the  middle  states,  but  from  Maryland, 
Rhode  Island  and  Canada.  Kansas  City 
has  not  only  established  a  precedent  in 
the  flower  show  world  by  offering  larger 
premiums  than  those  given  at  other 
shows,  but  the  directors  of  Convention 
hall  adopted  the  policy  of  paying  the 
premiums  in  full  on  the  last  day  of  the., 
exhibition,  and  it  has  been  a  welcome 
innovation  to  exhibitors.  The  same  rule 
will  be  followed  this  year,  and  as  the 
Convention  Hall  Building  Company, 
with  resources  of  half  a  million  dollars 
and  no  liabilities,  is  behind  the  project, 
the  payment  of  premiums  does  not. 
depend  in  any  way  upon  the  gate 
receipts.    In  the  past,  however,  the  paid 


admissions  during  the  week  have  never 
fallen  below  fifty  thousand,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  this  record  will  even  be 
increased  at  the  coming  show. 

The  promoters  of  the  show  have 
secured  the  co-operation  of  George  E. 
Kessler,  landscape  architect  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  park  board,  who  has  laid  out 
parks  and  boulevards,  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Kessler  has  consented  to 
become  director  of  the  show.  This 
means  that  the  exhibition  will  be  care- 
fully and  intelligently  conducted  from 
the  florists'  standpoint,  while  the  Con- 
vention hall  directors  may  be  counted 
upon  to  manage  the  business  end  of  the 
enterprise  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
florists  of  Kansas  CiW  have  selected  W. 
L.  Rock,  Samuel  Murray  and  W.  J. 
Barnes  to  act  with  the  directors  of  Con- 
vention hall  as  an  advisory  committee. 

The  premium  list,  which  has  just  been 
issued,  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  this 
joint  committee,  and  it  is  believed  to 
cover  the  field  very  fully.  Not  only  will 
there  be  found  many  handsome  pre- 
miums for  chrysanthemums,  carnations 
and  miscellaneous  plants,  but  the  rose 
section  has  received  careful  attention, 
and  once  more  there  will  be  an  offering 
of  $400  in  one  class  for  one  hundred 
American  Beauty.  A  similar  premium 
in  this  class  was  offered  at  the  last  Kan- 
sas City  flower  show,  and  it  brought  out 
remarkable  exhibits  from  all  the  Ameri- 
can Beauty  growers.  Louis  W.  Shouse, 
secretary,  Convention  hall,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  furnishing  copies  of  the  premium 
list,  and  all  information  desired,  to  those 
who  wish  to  become  exhibitors. 

W. 


Wichita,  Kan.  —  The  twenty-first 
semi-annual  meeting  and  fruit  display 
of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  be  held  here  June  7,  8,  9,  1905. 

AsHEViLLB,  N.  C— Mrs.  George  W. 
Vanderbilt  is  arranging  a  flower  show 
for  Biltmbre,  to  take  place  about  June 
I.  There  will  be  a  floral  parade  through 
the  Biltmore  estate  and  village. 

Howard  City,  Mich.— W.  A.  Murray, 
a  news  agent  here,  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  opium  poppies,  and  believes 
that  he  can  successfully  ^ow  them.  He 
has  appealed  to  Carnegie  to  assist  him 
financially  in  experimenting  on  a  large 
scale. 

Boston,  Mass. — Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner has  decided  to  establish  annual 
prizes  for  the  best  window  boxes  in  this 
city.  There  will  be  several  prizes  a 
year  amounting  in  all  to  $100.  An  es- 
pecial effort  will  be  made  to  interest 
school  children. 

Mexico  Cmr,  Mex.— "The  "Battle  of 
Flowers"  was  held  here  May  7  and  hun- 
dreds of  automobiles,  carriages  and  peo- 
ple on  the  walks  and  balconies  fought 
with  flowers  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
various  colored  petals.  Large  quantities 
of  flowers  from  the  tableland  were  used. 


The  Brockton  Daiilia  Farm 

Tb«  larfEMt  and  flneit  oollfction  of 
Dahllai  in  the  United  SUtri.  oonsltt- 
inn  of  all  the  leading  Tarletles.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

W.  P.  LOTHROP,  East  Bridgewater,  Mats. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\, 

The  Pat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $(. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 
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Monon  Building, 
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GiNSBNO  (Kaix»).--At  the  preaent  time 
when  BO  much  interest  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  willbeinterestingtopemsethisYolanie, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  understand:  The  144  pages 
are  freely  illustrated.    60  cents. 

Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istieated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.26. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  vei^  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  |)ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbzong  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  Uie  art  of 
landscape  ffardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating t&  book.    60  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearsconapelsthe  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Makb  Mombt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  fC.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50.  ' 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expex  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
26  cents. 

ePuMiGATiON  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
seepages.    $1.00. 


supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpsld,  at  tho  prlcot  glveii: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliabk  work  byaneminentlv 
suooesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHouse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  gfeenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eas^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  allmannfr  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

jMusHROoifs:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  telu 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countiy  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SUCCB88  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bjr  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  countiy,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  v^etables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countiy  and  writ  leu 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  compariso'ii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
u>ndensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  soosebenies; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  88  of  ilie  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  jyropagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertainmg  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
frirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  wkxcaX  crops  and 
the  difiierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DicnoNART  OP  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encnrdopafidia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  wdl  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


(Bllwanger).— A 
portraying  the  beat] 
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Thb  Gardbn  . 

deliRhtfnl  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most  fas- 
cinating style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
tiy.   Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Amxrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  pqr  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  fLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBBS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald}.  A  veiy  in- 
teresting subject  handled  m  a  popular 
and  masterly 'way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulnstrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  O- 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

Thb  English  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;,  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Son-  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindi^es  of 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents. 

Thb  Plani^Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (Bllacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Pro£  Green,  of 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .26. 

Ambrican  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o< 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00.  «..  ^ 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLIHBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchil,  Qematis  Panlculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  Lris 
KaempCeri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory» 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty  .at  at  at  at  at  at 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  \. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  G.  JOHNSON 

Poracrly  State  Bntomoloclst  of  MsryUnd 

A  Practicsal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
•nd  effective  ineaus  of  destroying  Insect  pesta  and 
other  Termiii  in  various  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  ot  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
la  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUTT  GBOWSBS  AND  NURSERTMEN 
owlns  to  the  wldespreadi>revalence  of  the  iioturloua 
Ban  Joee  acele.  Bydrocyanlc  acid  gas  i»  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
is  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparmtuB  for  fumigating  youn^  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  tkis  work.  The  nieJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pesta  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  Is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  onthlssubjectin  tbls  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the, kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI.ORI8TS 
have  found    that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  dtttructlon  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  descrll>ed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  ffeneratlng  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.ERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevate;  s  con- 
taininggrain  in  ston>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  toe  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARBIER8  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
GOI.I.EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  R  an  up-to-date  rbference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  In  every  respe^^t  and  Is  the  oul> 
work  of  the  kUid  ever  published.    It  Is  written  la  a 
popular  mm-technleal  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handanmely  boond,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, #L00. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

rtenen  Ballding 


CHICAQO.  ILLINOIS 


Priflceps 


THE  $1000.00 
GLADIOLUS... 


(We  paid  this  amount  for  thoentiro 
':  of  It; 


The  largest,  best  ^shaped,  most  bril- 
liant Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  graceful  of  all.  The  flowers 
of  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chicago 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  sorts  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Large  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  forfi.OO; 
Doz.,$3.50. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  30c;  3  for  80c; 
Doz.,  |3.oa 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  $2.50. 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 


Vaughan'sSeed  Store, 

NEW  YORK,         CHICAGO, 
14  Barclay  St    M-M  ftauulalph  SI. 


If  you  fleed  Books][^oo  Special  Subjects  write  os  aboot  them. 
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™Altr'  Baby  Bambler 

11m  rvtfblMHiliii  DWARF  Crlmton  Rambler. 
IN  RLOOM  ALL  THE  TIME.  The  best  red  pot  or 
bedding  roie  in  the  world.  Same  color  at  the 
climbini;  Crimion  Bambler  with  clutters  of 
fiom  SO  to  40  open  flowers  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  every  day  from  May  nntiL  NoTember 
if  planted  oat  ana  in  pott  all  the  year  around. 

Pricet:  2-inoh  pot  plants,  each  40o;  8 
for  91.00:  It  for  84.00.  prepaid  by  mail;  100 
forK&OOby  ezprets;  4-inoh  pot  planti  each 
80o:  8  for  81.75;  12  for  80.60;  100  for,860.00;  all 
to  go  by  ezprett. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Storet 

CHICAGO:  NEW  YORK: 

84-86  Randolph  St  14  Barelay  St 

QreanhouMS  and  Nurtarlat:  Wettom  Sprinst.  III. 


We  are  headquarter! 

for   Orchids    in    the 

'  U.  8.    Write  for  our 

illuitrated  catalogue. 

Orahid  Qrwran  and  Imporlart.  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 


ORCHIDS 


NOW  OOMPLETC  IN 
POUN  VOLUIKP^ 

Cyclopedlaof 

American 

norticulture 


Comprising  tuggettioni  for  cultivation 
of  horticultural  plants 
the  species  of  fruits,  ve 


plants,  descriptions  of 
its,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  C&nada.  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Axi/tssor  of  Norticulture  in  CortuU 
University* 

Aatlated  by  WILHELM  MILLER.  Ph.  D., 


and  many  axpert  Cultlvatoffa  and  Batenista. 


IN  POUN  VOLUMES, 

Cloth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustiated  with  8800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Our  farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading: 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  1» 
^05,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  ^4^^^^^^^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


• • • THE  TEN • • • 

Bound  Volumes 

Gardening  asban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volames,  not 
prepaid,  by  express.  $37.50.. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

MoQoa  BuikUiig,  CHICAGO. 


r*- 


"Enrcka*' 

Weed   Knier 

Saves  Weeding.  Keeps 
Fatlis,  etc,  dear  without 
disturbing  or  sbiining 
thefnvd 

totiAle  Powder,  teadiljr  mixed  and  applied. 
*"    ""  "^  for  vDO  MiMire  fBidt.  To  els. 


Urfetil«Tlii.«iMflifor  «D0  iqMrt  ftrde.  TBels. 

•mL   Speoial  prloei  to  Oemeteries  and  bayers  in 
iaige  f  oantttta    FuU  dlneUou  with  eaob  tka 

Vaughan's  Seed  BtorOt 

oHiOAOOi  mwm  vouki 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMER  D.  SMITH. 
CONTENTS. 

iNTBODUOnOV.  

Chaptxr  I.~Hibtort. 

Ohaptxr  II.— Stock  PLAirTB.~Barl7  PropAgatloiL--Ck>ld   FrMnes.~Field-froim.~Imported 

Stock.— Novelties  and  Soarde  varieties. 
Chaftbb  III.— Pbopag^tion.— OottiBff  Benoh.— SeleotioB  of  GvttiBga— Making  Gattingt.— Air 

and  Tttmpenture.— Shading.— watering.— flaooer  System.— Bnglisb  Method.— Dimioni.— 

Potting  Cuttings. 

Chaftbb  IV.— Spbcihbh Plabts.— Soil.— Repotting— Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 
Watering.-Staking.-Disbadding.-Feeding.  ^ 

Ohaptbb  v.- Mibobllahboub  PiiABTf.— Staadards.- For  Market— Single— Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.—For  Gat  Flowers.— Grafted.— In  Open  Border.— Hard  j  Chrysanthemums. 

Chaftbb  V I.— Pao  uho  Plahtb.— For  Express.— For  Mail— For  Export. 

Chaftbb  VII.- Ezhibitiob  Bloohs.— Planting.— Firming.— Tieing.— Watering.— Spraying.— 
Airing.— Shading.— Soalding.-Top-dressing.-Bemoving  Stools.- Blind  Growth.— Ohemi- 
car  Fertilixers.— Liquid  Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dia- 
budding.— English  Method.- Becords. 

Chaftbb  VIII.- Ezhibitiob  Bloohs.— Grown  out-of-doors.- AnstsaltaB  Method.— Shelter  or 
flnug  Harbor. 

Chaftbb  IX.— Cohhbboial  Flowbbs.— Feeding.— Bnda—Uarly.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

Chaftbb  X.—Ibbbots.— Aphis.— Thrip.— Mealy  Bag.— Grasshoppers.— TamUhed  Bug.— Gk>ry- 
thuoa.— Grub  W<«m.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 

Gbaftbb  XL— DiBBASBa— Bust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Chaftbb  XII.— Sbbdubos  abd  Spobts.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilising.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Chaftbb  XIII.— Pbbfabino  Exhibits.- Plants.— Cut  Flowen.— Foreign  Shipments.- Dressing 
Flowers. 

Chaftbb  XIV.- EzHXBinoBa- The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 

Chaftbb  XV.— Ttfbs  abd  Sblbotiobb*— Types.— SeleoUona 

WE  ARE  NOW  MMNUNG  ORDOB.    PMCE,  25  CENIS.  CASH  Wm  i 
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The  Colors  of  Flowers 


Art  betl  detomilntd 
with  the  aM  of  Our 


COLOR  CHART. 


Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  ia  nowaooeptod 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  country.    Mn.  IS  Oiirti,  PMiiM* 

TMB  QARDBNINO  COMPANY.  Moms  BiMlflff.  CHKAOO. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


HERRACEOUS  PLAITT  NOTES. 

The  herbaceous  borders  are  a  great 
attraction  at  present,  such  a  wealth  of 
bloom  in  all  colors  and  shades,  such 
a  great  variety  of  form  in  foliage  and 
flowers  are  represented.  Low-creeping 
phloxes  cover  the  ground  with  a  carpet 
of  white,  pink  and  pale  lilac;  the  trail- 
ing Veronica  saxatuis  and  V.  Grievei, 
only  three  to  four  inches  high,  form  a 
dense  mass  of  blue.  Alyssum  alpestre, 
A.  serpyllifolium  and  A.  reptans,  the 
dwarf  and  the  taller  species  of  trollius, 
doronicums,  Vesicaria  utriculata,  Cor]^- 
dalis  lutea,  the  dwarf  Iris  Chamaeiris 
and  some  of  the  alpine  hybrid  irises 
furnish  all  the  shades  of  yellow,  while 
we  have  the  white  in  the  evergreen 
iberises,  arabis,  Anemone  sylvestris, 
cerastiums,  Stellaria  Holostea,  and  in  a 
host  of  other  equally  good  things. 

Viola  comuta,  the  white  and  blue  vari- 
eties, have  been  in  flower  for  weeks  past 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  them  in  good 
form  all  summer  long.  Veronica 
Grievei  is  the  earliest  veronica  of  all 
with  us.  Two  weeks  later  it  is  followed 
by  V.  Chanuedrys,  which  began  to  bloom 
ten  or  twelve  days  ago.  Folemonium 
Richardsonii  beats  P.  reptans  for  easi- 
ness by  almost  two  weeks  and  its  large 
saucer-shaped  flowers  are  of  a  deeper, 
purer  hue  than  those  of  the  latter.  The 
rest  of  the  species  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  open  their  first  flowers. 


Trolliuses  are  at  their  best  toward  the 
end  of  May  and  during  the  first  part  of 
June.  T.  Japonicus  fl.  pi.  is  the  richest 
and  dea>est  colored  of  all  and  the  dwarf 
T.  patulus  has  the  palest  shade  of  straw 
color  in  the  family. 

The  early  large  flowering  aquilegias 
are  out  in  grand  style.  A  glandulosa. 
A.  ccsrulea  and  A.  flabellata  are  real 
beauties,  the  latter  being  the  first  to 
open  its  waxy  substantial  flowers,  ten 
or  twelve  days  ahead  of  the  rest 

Papaver  nudicaule,  white,  yellow  and 
orange,  began  their  blooming  season 
some  days  ago.  No  other  poppy  is  a 
more  persistent  bloomer,  continuing 
uninterruptedly  from  spring  to  very  late 
in  the  fall.  The  pretty  Mertensia  Vir- 
ginica  sends  up  its  first  racemes  about 
the  first  week  in  May  and  now  (Mav 
22)  M.  Sibirica,  with  the  same  graceful, 
drooping,  tubular  bells  in  clustered  ter- 
minal racemes,  is  anxious  to  take  its 
place.    • 

Dodecatheon  Meadia  in  variety,  white 
or  pink  blush,  in  D.  Meadia  elegans  a 
darker  shade,  are  sending  up  f^eat, 
stout,  many-flowered  stems.  D.  mteg- 
rifoliiim  has  the  same  habit,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  the  warmest,  dark  car- 
mine-rose. D.  Jeffreyanum  is  the  tallest 
and  strongest  grower  of  all,  attaining  a 
height  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet 
The  flowers  are  blush  white  or  light 
rose. 

The  dodecatheon s  are  easily  grown 
when  planted  in  a  place  where  the  hot 
mid-day  sun  does  not  strike  them  fully. 


There  the  plants  gain  in  size  and  vigor 
with  every  succeeding  year,  provided 
they  are  left  undisturbed,  forming  addi- 
tional crowns  each  season  and  blooming 
more  abundantly  every  mring,  but  in  a 
commercial  place  such  mie  dumps  are 
rarely  to  be  found^  because,  to  keep  up 
stock,  plants  are  divided  and  cut  up  too 
frequently.  Although  these  plants  might 
be  propagated  from  seed,  this  latter 
method  is  rather  slow  and  tedious  work, 
while  a  single  crown  separated  from  a 
clump  will  produce  a  salable  plant  inside 
of  one  season. 

A  row  of  Iris  cristaU  is  very  fine  at 
present.  Many  hundreds  of  delicate, 
pale  lilac-blue  flowers,  with  clear,  golden 
yellow  crests,  spring  up  just  above  the 
short  glaucous  foliage  so  as  to  almost 
completely  hide  it  from  view.  It  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  dwarf  irises  and  succeeds 
almost  anywhere. 

German  irises  are  opening  their  first 
flowers  and  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  whole  of  this  large  section  of  irises 
will  show  at  least  a  few  fully  expanded 
flowers,  even  on  the  later  varieties, 
though  the  middle  of  June  is  considered 
usually  to  be  the  height  of  their  season 
in  our  climate. 

Florists  should  grow  more  of  these 
gorgeous  flowers,  as  they  are  always  in 
demand  as  long  as  the  limited  supply 
may  last  They  are  excellent  keepers 
and  when  once  planted  are  there  for- 
ever with  hardly  any  care  at  all.  There 
is  more  money  in  an  acre  of  German 
irises  than  in  the  same  stretch  of  ground 
planted  to  peonies,  because  one  can  cut 
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such  gfcat  quantities  of  long  stems  with- 
out injuring  the  stock  when  the  plants 
are  once  fairly  under  way.  K. 


IIICOTIAHA  SARDBRAE. 

Nicotiana  Sanderx  is  now  in  flower 
in  several  greenhouses,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally conceded  that  nothing  too  good 
can  be  said  of  it.    It  is  really  a  beauti- 


PRUNUS  DAVIDIANA. 

Prunus  Davidiana  is  the  earliest 
amongst  the  flowering  peaches,  almonds 
and  plums  to  blossom.  We  have  known 
it  to  flower  towards  the  end  of  March  in 
a  mild  early  spring  in  Rochester.  Nor- 
mally it  comes  into  flower  from  April  8 
to  15.  The  white  flowers,  occasionally 
pink,  are  borne  in  great  profusion  and 


ROW    OP   LILACS    AT   THE    ARNOLD    ARBORETUM. 


ful  thing  with  its  brilliant  flowers 
brightening  everything  near  it.  It  will 
be  used  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  a  hed- 
dirfg  plant  and  for  planting  to  cut  from 
exclusively.  One  thing,  however,  that  is 
already  noticeable  about  it  is  that  the 
flowers  are  a  brighter  red  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  a  moderate  temper- 
ature, a  fadt  that  still  further  adds  to 
its  value  as  a  plant  to  be  universally 
grown,  because  it  will  therefore  thrive 
better  in  the  open  ground  in  the  summer. 
Those  wisbtt^  to  have  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  Nicotiana  Sanderae  should  sow 
some  more  seed,  for  the  reason  that  as 
it  seems  to  be  a  persistent  bloomer 
from  the  start,  the  plants  may  get  played 
out  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Thus 
a  succession  of  seed  sowing  will  insure 
a  succession  of  blooming  plants. 

M. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SYRUfGA  JAFORICA. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
good  specimen  of  Syringa  Japonica 
growing  on  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  H.  Por- 
ter, Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  It  was  planted 
by  Superintendent  Tipladjr  in  1892  and 
is  covered  every  year  with  a  mass  of 
bloom. 

ARROLD  ARBORETUM  LILACS. 

The  thousands  that  annually  seek  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
enjoy  the  wonderful  display  of  syringas 
commonly  known  as  lilacs,  which  Jack- 
son Dawson  has  planted,  took  advantage 
of  the  beautiful  weather  of  the  Sunday 
before  Memorial  day  and  paid  this  col- 
lection their  yearly  call  and  were  cer- 
tainly well  repaid  for  their  time  and 
trouble.  The  double  row  of  bushes, 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  long,  between  the 
footpath  and  the  roadway,  was  certainly 
a  magnificent  sight  and  our  photograph 
gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  fine  collec- 
tion. All  the  afternoon  a  continuous 
line  of  pedestrians  on  one  side  and  vehi- 
cles on  the  other  enjoyed  the  display. 
The  double  flowering  crabapple  tree  was 
also  admired  by  thousands  throughout 
the  afternoon.  W. 


are  quite  showy.  It  grows  into  a  small 
tree  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
with  a  somewhat  loose,  thin  head.  The 
bark,  stems  and  general  appearance  of 
the  tree  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  nectarine,  but  the  fruit,  which  the 
writer  has  never  seen,  as  it  does  not 
fruit  here,  at  least  not  to  my  knowledge, 
is  said  to  have  all  the  character  of  the 
pea'-h.  but  entirely  without  its  odor. 

Prunus  Davidiana  was  discovered  by 
the    Abbe    David    (who    introduced    a 

Seat  many  plants  to  cultivation  from 
lina)  over  thirty  years  since  in  the 
mountains  near  Pekin^  It  is  perfectly, 
hardy  and  seems  to  do  well  in  heavy  or 
light  soil.  The  natural  habit  can  be 
much  improved  by  pruning — that  is,  by 
shortening  back  the  branches  for  the 
first  few  years  after  it  is  planted. 

John  Dunbar. 


CREOLIN  AND  INSECT  PFSTS. 

In  our  issue  of  April  29,  page  664,  our 
correspondent,  S.  F.  Look,  recommends 
creolin  as  an  insecticide.  We  have  con- 
sulted the  experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  matter 
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and  one  of  them  writes  as  follows  con- 
cerning it,  also  its  use  in  combination 
with  sulphide  of  potassium: 

''We  have  had  no  experience  with  this 
substance,  but  have  experimented  with 
closely  allied  things,  L  e.,  other  similar 
coal  tar  preparations.  They  have  not 
shown  very  noticeable  insecticide  quali- 
ties, at  least  nothing  to  warrant  their 
displacing  such  standard  insecticides  as 
kerosene  emulsion,  soap  washes  and  the 
sulphur  washes.  They  undoubtedly  have» 
however,  value,  and  may  often  have  a 
preventive  value,  i.  e.,  rendering  the 
foliage  of  plants  distasteful  to  insects, 
and  affording  protection  in  this'  way.  J. 
K.  Haywood,  the  assistant  chemist  of 
the  department,  in  charge  of  insecticide 
analysis,  gives  the  following  statement 
relative  to  creolin.  He  also  discusses 
the  subject  of  the  possible  combination 
of  creolin  and  sulphide  of  potassium: 

"  'Creolin  is  a  coal  tar  preparation  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  karbo  kreosobte^ 
chloro  naptholeum,  etc.,  made  by  heat- 
ing and  mixing  creosote,  sodkim 
hydroxide  solution  and  resin  or  fat  in 
such  proportions  that  a  perfect  enmlsion 
will  be  formed  when  the  mixture  is  put 
in  water.  The  final  product  is  of  course 
creosote  in  emulsion  in  water  by  means 
of  a  resin  or  fatty  soap.  The  products 
which  would  have  any  insecticidal  value 
here  would  be  the  fatty  or  resin  soap 
and  the  various  compounds  present  in 
creosote,  such  as  phenol,  cresols,  naph- 
thalene, anthracene,  etc 

"  'It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  di- 
lute creolin  anywhere,  say  from  one  to 
twenty  up,  and  then  dissolve  potassium 
sulphide  in  the  emulsion  also.  If  one 
tried  to  dissolve  the  potassium  sulphide 
in  the  original  creolin,  however,  very 
little  would  go  in  solution,  as  it  is  not 
soluble  to  any  extent  in  creosote  oil.' " 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Vol.  i, 
No.  I,  of  the  new  series  of  the 
"Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society."  This  society  was 
founded  in  1809  and  two  years  later  it 
resolved  to  publish  its  horticultural 
papers.  The  first  volume  was  completed 
in  1814,  but  the  career  of  the  societ/s 
memoirs,  according  to  the  introductory 
note  in  the  present  volume,  was  not 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  the 
venture  coming  to  an  end  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourth  volume  in  1S29. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  a  por- 
trait of  Lord  Balfour,  president  of  the 
society,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
papers,  including  one  on  "Hybridiza- 
tion," with  illustrations,  by  John  H. 
Wilson,  and  one  on  "Roses,  Fast  and 
Present,"  by  the  late  Hugh  Dickson, 
who  was  well  known  in  connection  with 
rose  culture  in  Ireland. 
.  Commissioner  Jesse  E.  Northrup,  vice- 
president  of  the  board  of  park  com* 
missioners,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
favored  us  with  a  copy  of  the  twenty- 
second  annual  report  of  that  body.  The 
report  is  richly  illustrated  and  shows 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  with 
the  park  system  during  the  past  year. 
Many  other  improvements  are  planned 
for  the  future  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
this  city's  public  grounds  and  parkways 
will,  during  the  present  season,  com- 
pare most  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  city  in  the  country. 

Wethersfield,  Conn. — The  grounds 
around  the  Connecticut  state  prison  at 
this  place  are  taken  care  of  by  a  con- 
vict florist. 
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The  Vegetable  Qarden. 


HEW  VARIETY  OF  SWEET  POTATO. 

A  new  variety  of  sweet  potato  having 
great  economic  value  has  been  acclimat- 
ed in  the  experimental  gardens  of  Bor- 
deaux, according  to  A.  W.  Tourgee, 
consul.  It  is  a  native  of  Dahomey  and 
very  prolific  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinach, 
and  the  tubers,  containing  a  higher  per- 
centage of  sugar  than  beets,  are  fine 
flavored  and  make  exceptionally  good 
food  for  live  stock.  At  present  the 
authorities  have  only  a  limited  quantity 
of  tubers,  and  as  these  are  to  be  used 
wholly  for  reproduction  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  samples  for  American 
experimenters  until  next  year.  A  few 
hundred  "sprouts"  have  been  distributed 
amonp^  French  agriculturists.  A  box 
contamtng  ten  of  these  "sprouts"  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
American  consul,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  as 
the  young  growths  are  extremely  fragile 
and  very  susceptible  to  changes  of  tem- 
peratitre  it  is  feared  they  may  not 
survive  transit  to  the  United  States, 
however  well  they  may  be  packed. 


RHURARB  FROM  SEED. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  grow  rhubarb 
from  seed,  but  it  could  often  be  done  to 
advantage  in  gardens  where  quantities 
are  required  for  forcing.  A  few  years 
2^  I  was  showing  a  breadth  of  seed- 
lings to  a  well  known  grower  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  I  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of 
this  method.  From  the  appearance  of 
the  plants  my  friend  thought  the  seed- 
lings three  times  their  age,  and  I  find 
others  think  the  raising  of  rhubarb  from 
seed  a  slow  process,  according  to  a 
recent  writer  in  the  Garden,  of  London, 
Eng.  It  certainly  is  not  if  the  plants  arc 
well  grown;  and  there  are  other  false 
ideas,  one  being  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  get  plants  from  seed  true  to 
name.  This  is  an  error  of  course.  Much 
depends  upon  how  the  seed  is  saved, 
but  this  being  tnie  the  plant  rarely 
fails  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
parent,  as  it  has  splendid  vitality,  and 
for  some  seasons  is  most  vip^orous.  Seed 
sown  this  month  (May)  m  well  pre- 
pared soil  will  give  splendid  forcing 
roots  the  second  winter,  but  much 
depends  on  the  seed  at  the  start.  It  must 
not  be  crowded,  and  transplant  early. 
For  forcing  I  much  prefer  it  to  lar^^ 
roots,  or  pieces  of  old  plants.  The 
seedlings  should  be  given  an  open,  sunny 
quarter,  and  I  should  advise  seed  from 
other  sources.  I  do  not  care  for  home- 
grown, unless  it  is  a  distinct  variety 
one  wishes  to  grow  on,  and  then  the 
seed  should  be  grown  away  from  other 
plants. 

FRENCH  HETHOD  OF  FORCUIG  LETTUCE. 
Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  market  gardeners  of 
the  Vale  of  Evesham  had  successfully 
organized  and  established  an  associa- 
tion for  the  more  advantageous  disposal 
of  their  produce  to  the  public  direct 
than  by  distributing  it  in  the  usual  way 
by  means  of  agents,  says  the  Garden,  of 
London,  Eng.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  very  important  move  in  the 
direction  of  a  quicker  and  therefore 
fresher  and  better  supply  of  perishable 
goods  to  the  public,  and  a  more  liberal 
return   to   the  grower.     The   Evesham 
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growers,  so  famed  for  their  market 
gardening,  are  enterprising  men.  We 
learn  from  a  letter  in  the  Times  that  a 
party  of  thirty  gardeners  and  others  in- 
terested recently  paid  a  visit  to  France 
in  order  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
best  French  methods  of  producing  win- 
ter salads,  such  as  those  imported  in 
such  immense  quantities  itno  this  coun- 
try every  year,  and  especially  during 
January,  February  and  March.  We 
learn  that  during  those  months  the  gar- 
deners of  Paris  import  into  England 
from  4,000  to  5,000  crates  of  early  let- 
tuce and  500  crates  of  early  carrots 
daily.  The  visit  was  arranged  with  a 
view  to  an  inquiry  into  the  particular 
conditions  under  which  the  French  in- 
dustry is  carried  on.  The  letter  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  facts  ascertained  were 
not  only  interesting  but  most  encourag- 
ing. An  inspection  of  a  number  of 
market  gardens  just  outside  the  fortifi- 
cations on  the  southeast  of  Paris  (where 
they  extend  for  a  total  of  nearly  eight 
miles)  has  shown  that  the  success  of  the 
French  growers  is  due  less  to  any  cli- 


matic advantage  than  to  a  very  practical 
system  of  cultivation  under  glass  on 
what  are  in  effect  forcing-beds,  to 
which,  however,  no  artificial  heat  is  ap- 
plied. At  first  sight  a  Paris  mar- 
ket garden  presents  the  appearance 
of  from  15^  acres  to  2  acres 
or  more  of  land  almost  cov- 
ered by  ranges  of  glass  frames  standing 
about  a  foot  above  the  soil,  while  over 
each  is  a  straw  mat  which  can  be  readily 
rolled  up  during  the  day  when  the  tem- 
perature allows.  These  frames  are  sup- 
plemented by  hundreds  of  bell-shaped 
glasses  known  as  "cloches."  Under  these 
the  lettuce  is  grown,  various  trans- 
plantings  taking  place  according  to 
growth.  Frames  and  cloches  alike  stand 
on  beds  made  up  of  rotten  horse  man- 
ure, with  a  certain  proportion  of  fresh 
manure  as  a  foundation — fresh  manure 
being  at  the  same  time  piled  up  along- 
side the  frames  and  around  the  cloches 
to  protect  them  from  frost.  Some  of 
the  gardens  seem  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  this  rotten  manure. 
In  the  case  of  lettuce  there  are  three 
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successive  sowings,  beginning  in  August, 
the  lettuce  being  ready  for  market  in 
six  weeks,  and  the  supplies  continuing 
until  April.  The  varieties  grown  are 
the  Cos  and  Cabbage  lettuce,  one  of  the 
former  and  three  or  four  of  the  latter 
being  planted  under  each  cloche,  with 
larger  quantities  in  the  frames.  The 
early  carrots  and  turnips  are  grown 
under  like  conditions,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  busi- 
ness is  a  most  lucrative  one.  The  opin- 
ion formed  by  the  visitors  was  that, 
while  not  every  part  of  England  would 
allow  of  the  growing  of  early  vegetables 
according  to  the  French  methods,  yet 
there  were  no  climatic  conditions  which 
would  prevent  the  adoption  of  that 
method  in  the  favored  district  of  Eve- 
sham, and  especially  on  the  warm  banks 
of  the  Longdon  Hill  and  those  facing 
the  south.  Evesham,^  with  its  warm, 
moist  climate  and  encircling  hills,  was, 
in  fact,  regarded  as  still  better  adapted 
to  such  an  enterprise  than  the  exposed 
environs  of  Paris.  The  only  difficulty 
was  in  procuring  the  manure  at  a  suf- 
ficiently low  price.  Assuming,  however, 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted, 
the  general  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
that  early  salad  lettuce  for  the  English 
markets  could  very  well  be  grown  with 
equal  success  and  economy  in  the  Vale 
of  Evesham. 

We  shall  follow  this  practical  and 
public-spirited  experiment  of  the  grow- 
ers of  Evesham  with  great  interest  If 
it  proves  to  be  the  success  anticipated 
it  will  open  out  a  new  and  profitable 
channel  of  industry  to  a  calling  which 
we  fear  has  been  none  too  remunerative 
of  late  years.  If  success  is  assured  in 
this  direction  by  the  gardeners  of  Eve- 
sham then  the  market  gardeners  in  the 
environs  of  London  should  be  doubly 
successful,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
they  enjoy  a  climate  equally  as  warm, 
if  not  warmer,  than  the  climate  of  that 
favored  part  of  Worcestershire,  and  the 
rainfall  is  nearly  as  great.  As  regards 
the  chief  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
Parisian  gardener  with  winter  salads, 
namely,  the  unlimited  supply  of  manure, 
London  gardeners  are  even  more  fav- 
orably placed  than  their  French  neigh- 
bors. 

One  cause  of  the  failure  of  modern 
gardeners  in  the  production  of  good 
winter  salads,  is,  we  think,  in  their  us- 
ing manure  too  sparingly  for  these  very 
succulent  crops.  In  this  matter  our 
forefathers  were  ahead  of  us.  Speaking 
the  other  day  to  a  London  market  gar- 
dener, he  mentioned  that  many  years 
a^o,  upon  taking  a  new  market  gar- 
den, he  was  informed  that  the  late  ten- 
ant signed  an  agreement  never  to  add 
less  than  forty  tons  of  manure  to  the 
acre  each  year,  and  asked  if  he  was 
•prepared  to  sififn  a  similar  document. 
His  reply,  we  think,  must  have  surprised 
the  agent,  as  it  would  most  people  who 
did  not  know  how  freely  manure  was 
applied  to  the  land  around  London 
years  ago.  His  reply  was,  "Yes,  you 
may  make  it  a  hundred  and  forty  tons 
if  you  like,  and  I  will  take  the  land." 
Ultimate  success  proved  that  the  end 
justified  the  means.  When  used  with 
such  liberality  the  manure  generates  a 
mild  and  continuous  heat,  creating  con- 
ditions favorable  to  activity  of  growth 
at  that  dormant  season.  It  is  on  the 
subject  of  light  that  we  think  the 
French  will  be  found  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage. This  is  essentia],  and  no 
doubt  our  share  round  London  of  this 


is  less  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  Paris 
growers.  Our  winter  fogs,  too,  are  de- 
structive to  growth  of  all  kinds,  es- 
pecially to  such  tender  plants  as  those 
under  notice ;  these  the  French  are  com- 
paratively free  from.  However,  if  by 
the  introduction  of  better  methods  of 
culture  and  the  more  extended  use  of 
^lass  in  the  cultivation  of  winter  salads 
in  England  greater  success  is  attained, 
the  gardeners  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham 
will  have  rendered  to  market  growers 
and  to  the  public  a  most  useful  and  far- 
reaching  service  for  good. 

DECORATED  TERRACE  STEPS. 

At  a  June  wedding  last  year  the 
ceremony  was  performed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long  series  of  steps  extending  from 
the  mansion  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
main  lawn.  They  extended  about  twice 
as  far  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration 
and  were  decorated  the  entire  length. 
Palms  were  placed  on  either  side  and 
garlands  of  laurels  into  which  were  fast- 
ened snowballs  were  festooned  from 
iron  plant  stand  supports  from  which 
one  end  had  been  removed.  The  stone 
steps  were  covered  almost  their  entire 
width  with  red  denim.  This  made  a 
very  eflFective  decoration,  leading  as  it 
did  to  the  canopy  on  the  lawn  some 
forty  feet  below,  where  the  wedding 
took  place.  Robert  Kift. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Prospect  park  will 
have  this  summer  perhaps  the  finest  col- 
lection of  orchids,  palms  and  miscella- 
neous plants  in  the  city,  the  collection 
of  the  late  William  Brown  having  been 
purchased  for  $7,750. 


LONDON  LETTER. 

William  Cutbush  &  Sons,  of  Bamet, 
have  lately  been  exhibiting  a  new  Rambler 
rose,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  which 
obtained  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Hol- 
land House  show  last  summer.  The 
flowers  are  large,  semi-double  and  of  a 
soft  pink  color,  with  white  centers,  and 
are  produced  in  huge  trusses  of  twenty 
to  thirty.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush  is  another 
novelty  of  the  Polyantha  section,  but  in 
this  case  the  habit  is  dwarf.  The  large 
trusses  consist  of  ^rom  fifteen  to  twenty 
blooms  each,  these  being  of  a  delicate 
pale  pink. 

George  Storey,  who  for  thirty  years  has 
been  managing  the  floral  department  of 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Sons,  Upper  Holloway, 
has  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count In  the  design  and  execution  of 
bouquets  for  ceremonial  occasions,  Mr. 
Storey  has  had  a  wide  experience,  hav- 
ing in  several  instances  made  these  for 
presentation  to  royal  visitors. 

Over  700  shillings  have  already  been 
received  for  the  fund  being  raised  to  pre- 
sent a  testimonial  to  Henry  Eckford,  the 
sweet  pea  kin^.  It  is  hoped  to  receive 
some  subscriptions  from  Mr.  Eckford's 
American  admirers.  Those  will  be  gladly 
received  from  any  of  the  readers  of 
this  paper  by  Horace  Wright,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  whose  address  is  33  Dault  road, 
Wandsworth,  London,  Eng. 

The  University  College  at  Reading  has 
an  important  horticultural  branch.  The 
gardens  in  use  were  formerly  in  the 
occupation  of  Sutton  &  Sons,  seedsmen, 
who  have  given  £6/X)0  to  the  institution. 
At  the  college  young  women  arc  taught 
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practical  methods  of  commercial  horti- 
culture, and  qualified  to  become  market 
growers,  every  branch  bein^  explained, 
even  box-making.  The  ordmary  course 
of  tuition  lasts  two  years.  There  is  also 
a  horticultural  college  for  women  at 
Swanley,  in  Kent  Many  young  women 
are  able,  after  receiving  the  training,  to 
become  gardeners  in  private  situations, 
or  to  start  market  gardening.  There  are 
several  "nursery  women"  who  do  a 
lucrative  business  through  the  advertise- 
ment columns  of  the  gardening  papers, 
while  one  has  a  successful  bulb  farm  in 
Ireland,  and  is  an  occasional  exhibitor 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
shows. 

Carnations  are  maintaining  their  popu- 
larity. Among  the  newcomers  in  this 
branch  is  Elizabeth,  which  is  a  seedling 
obtained  from  the  variety  America.  The 
shapely  bloom  is  of  brilliant  scarlet,  with 
a  non-splittmg  calyx,  and  is  free  flower- 
ing in  habit  It  has  been  introduced  by 
Sydney  Morris,  Wretham  Hall,  Thet- 
ford,  and  is  being  distributed  by  Paul  ft 
Son,  Chestnut.  A.  F.  Dutton,  of  Iver, 
Bucks,  has  secured  another  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  Lady  Bountiful  This  is  an 
attractive  pure  white  bloom.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  of  Feltham,  has  a  new 
variety  named  Leander,  which  is  likely 
to  attract  considerable  favor.  This  is  of 
a  very  pretty  shade  of  salmon  pink,  and 
very  free  flowering.  Flamingo  has 
received  awards  from  both  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  and  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 
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POTTING  ORCHIDS.  ) 

The  potting  of  orchids  is  a  subject  in 
which  great  care,  skill  and  judgment  are 
required.  The  operator  has  many  points 
to  consider,  says,  a  Gardening  World 
correspondent  Most  epiphytal  orchids 
require  an  abundance  of  drainage,  and 
to  be  slightly  elevated  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  but  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
has  been  raised  by  successful  men,  for 
some  succeed  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances as  to  the  soil  used.  I  once 
obtained  from  a  nurseryman  an  Oncid- 
ium  flexuosum  in  the  pmk  of  condition, 
growing  in  leaf-mold  without  any  crocks 
whatever,  and  in  course  of  time,  as  it 
wanted  repotting,  I  naturally  potted  it  in 
leaf-mold  again,  very  similar  to  what  it 
came  out  of,  viz,,  oak  leaves  just  after 
they  had  fallen.  The  result  was,  the 
plant  did  no  good  at  all.  That  led  me  to 
discard  leaf-mold  for  O.  flexuosum  at 
least  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
masdevallias  thrive  in  a  compost  of 
fibrous  peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and 
decayed  leaf-mold  in  equal  parts.  Leaf- 
mold  I  would  not  recommend  the  begin- 
ner to  use  much  of;  neither  would  I  be 
too  hasty  in  condemning  it,  as  no  doubt 
many  succeed  who  use  it  To  deal  with 
the  potting  of  orchids  generally,  the 
operator  must  be  guided  by  his  own 
experience  as  to  the  material  he  uses, 
and  it  is  advisable  to  copy  nature  as  near  J 
as  possible.  Personally,  I  consider  there  ^-^ 
is  no  better  compost  than  good  fibrous 
peat,  sphagnum  moss,  and  clean  crocks 
for  such  plants  as  cattleyas,  odontoglos- 
sums,  oncidiums,  epidendrums,  dendro- 
biums.  etc.,  and  for  the  East  Indian 
orchids,  such  as  vandas,  aerides,  sacco- 
labiums,  phalsenopsis,  nothing  but  clean 
crocks  and  sphagnum  moss.   Coming  to 
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cymbidiums,  phaius,  and  some  of  the 
cypripediums,  a  little  good  fibrous  loam 
may  be  added  to  the  peat  and  moss,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  get  all  the  fine  out, 
using  only  the  fiber,  to  which  may  be 
added  coarse  sand  and  broken  charcoal 
The  last-named  orchids  do  not  require  to 
be  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
such  as  cattlevas,  etc,  but  should  be  kept 
about  level  of  the  rim.  Calanthes  require 
different  soil  altogether.  The  best  I  liave 
seen  was  grown  m  loam,  peat,  and  dried 
cow  manure,  broken  crocks  and  char- 
coal. Thunias  also  thrived  in  this  mix- 
ture. Now,  in  regard  to  potting  orchids 
generally,  the  aim  must  be  to  leave  the 
soil  as  much  like  a  wet  sponge  as  possi- 
ble. Half  fill  the  pot  or  basket  with 
large  crocks  placed  upright  with  a  layer 
of  compost  raised  in  the  middle,  on 
which  place  the  plant,  after  all  decayed 
matter  and  dead  roots  have  been  re- 
moved. Then  with  a  thin,  strong  stick 
pack  lightly  in  between  the  roots,  and  fill 
up,  leaving  the  whole  neat,  and  a  few 
nice  pieces  of  sphagnum  moss  dibbled  in 
at  intervals  round  the  top.  Now  the  most 
important  point  is  to  know  when  the 
plant  requires  potting;  many  orchids 
have  been  lost  by  inexperienced  men 
through  potting  at  the  wrong  time.  Intel- 
ligent men  may  soon  know  by  careful 
watching  that  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin 
to  show  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  made 
growth  of  cattleyas,  etc.,  the  operation 
should  be  performed.  In  the  case  of 
cypripedium  and  other  terrestrial  orchids, 
when  the  thick  fleshy  roots  appear  on 
the  surface  they  should  receive  attention. 
Perfectly  clean  pots  or  pans  only  should 
be  used,  and  if  the  pots  are  new,  a  soak- 
ing will  be  beneficial,  in  order  to  prevent 
drying  of  the  soil. 

PALM  NOTES. 

A  few  years  ago  some  two  or  three 
species  of  dictyospermas  seemed  to  be 
more  common  in  palm  collections  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  the  palms 
in  question  being  known  among  grow- 
ers of  that  period  as  arecas,  and  the 
species  referred  to  being  termed  respec- 
tively Areca  rubra,  A.  aurea  and  A. 
alba.  These  palms  were  never  grown  in 
such  quantities  as  that  known  as  Areca 
lutcscens,   but    still    there    were     some 


nice  blocks  of  Areca  rubra  in  the  hands 
of  some  growers,  this  species  germi- 
nating very  freely  from  fresh  seeds  and 
being  capable  of  growing  quite  rapidly 
under  proper  conditions.  The  dictyo- 
spermas flourish  under  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Areca  lutescens;  a  rich  loamy 
soil,  plenty  of  moisture,  shading  through- 
out the  summer  and  a  night  temperature 
of  not  less  than  60^  in  winter. 

Of  the  three  species  mentioned,  D. 
rubra  is  perhaps  the  finest,  its  large 
pinnate  leaves  being  gracefully  arched, 
with  the  midribs  and  leaf-stems  of  a 
cholocate-red  color,  while  the  leaflets 
themselves  are  of  good  heavy  texture 
and  dark  green  in  color.  At  the  time 
this  palm  was  more  frequently  seen  the 
custom  of  making  up  compound  plants 
was  not  often  practiced,  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  if  one  had  some  nice 
healthy  young  stock  of  this  species  to 
bunch  together  in  8  or  lo-inch  pots, 
the  trade  of  the  present  day  would  be 
likely  to  look  upon  them  with  favor  as  a 
novelty  at  least 

Dictyosperma  aurea  is  inclined  to  be 
more  upright  in  habit  than  the  above 
and  has  narrower  leaflets,  the  foot- 
stalks of  which  are  yellowish,  while  D. 
alba  is  also  narrow  leaved,  but  has  the 
stems  clothed  with  a  whitish  tomentum. 
The  seedlings  of  the  two  latter  species 
vary  somewhat  in  coloring,  some  show- 
ing the  characteristic  for  which  they 
were  named  much  more  distinctly  than 
others,  and  in  the  case  of  D.  rubra  this 
variation  is  also  apparent,  some  speci- 
mens having  much  brighter  coloring 
than  the  rest,  and  as  a  rule  the  color 
is  less  noticeable  in  large  plants  than 
in  the  young  stock.  These  palms  are 
free  rooting  species,  and  when  allowed 
to  become  starved  are  liable  to  lose  their 
lower  leaves,  but  they  soon  respond  to 
liberal  treatment,  and  if  potbound,  may 
he  improved  by  watering  with  liquid 
manure  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so 
during  the  growing  season. 

Chamaedbreas  are  a  group  of  dwarf- 
pTOwing  and  shade-loving  palms  that  are 
found  chiefly  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  though  in  cultivation  in 
numerous  species  for  many  years,  yet 
are  not  found  in  many  commercial  col- 
lections.   The  stems  of  these  palms  are 
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quite  slender,  much  like  a  rattan,  and 
show  vg-y  distinctly  the  old  leaf-scars 
or  joints,  and  in  most  instances  are  light 
green,  though  occasionally  are  dotted 
with  white.  The  leaves  of  the  majority 
of  the  chamflcdoreas  are  pinnate,  the 
pinnae  narrow  and  drooping,  but  this 
rule  does  not  hold  p^d  in  all  cases,  for 
those  of  C  Emesti-Augusti  are  simply 
bifid,  and  are  about  two  feet  long  by 
one  foot  broad,  dark  green  in  color  and 
arching  in  habit. 

As  an  example  of  the  opposite  char- 
acter, C  graminifolia  may  be  noted,  the 
leaves  of  this  species  reaching  a  length 
of  four  feet,  the  pinnae  being  about  one 
foot  long  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
wide.  The  stem  of  this  species  is  very 
slender  and  the  entire  plant  very  grace- 
ful. Another  chamaedorea  that  may  be 
described  as  intermediate  between  these 
two  extremes  is  C.  Sartorii,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  also  pinnate,  but  the  leaf- 
lets much  wider  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  being[  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  long  by  two  inches  broad  in  the 
center. 

The  chamaedoreas  begin  to  flower 
while  qtiite  small,  comparatively,  the 
branching  spikes  of  flowers  usually 
appearing  below  the  leaves,  and  as  the 
individual  flowers  are  brightly  colored, 
they  form  an  additional  attraction,  those 
of  C.  Erncsti- Augusti  being  bright  orange, 
while  tho«e  of  some  of  the  others  are 
yellow. 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  these 
arc  shade-loving  palms,  this  being 
impressed  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  in 
their  native  countries  the  chamaedoreas, 
like  the  geonomas,  are  found  in  the 
form  of  undergrowth  in  the  tropical 
forests,  and  so  far  as  I  can  read  are 
never  found  growing  out  in  the  open, 
where  they  could  be  exposed  to  full  sun. 
From  this  fact,  and  also  from  the  com- 
paratively thin  texture  of  their  foliage, 
it  is  found  most  satisfactory  to  give 
these  plants  a  moderate  shade  nearly 
the  whole  year  through. 

A  rather  coarse  and  open  soil  seems 
best  adapted  to  these  plants,  giving  good 
drainage  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  both  at  the  root  and  overhead, 
for  without  a  moist  atmosphere  and  for- 
cible syringing  they  are  quite  likely  to 
harbor  red  spiders. 

In  regard  to  temperature,  much  the 
same  as  that  noted  for  dictyospermas 
will  answer  for  the  chamaedoreas,  but  in 
either  case,  if  one  is  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  give  any  lower  tera- 
perture  than  6o*  at  night,  it  will  be 
best  to  water  a  little  more  carefully,  for 
generally  speaking,  a  tender  plant 
endures  low  temperature  somewhat  bet- 
ter when  not  too  wet 

Some  of  the  chamaedoreas  are  also 
said  to  endure  well  as  decorative  plants 
in  the  dwelling,  but  of  this  I  am  unable 
to  speak  from  experience. 

The  geonomas  are  of  somewhat  simi- 
lar characteristics  to  the  chamaedoreas, 
also  enjoying  shade  and  moisture,  and 
are  likewise  dwarf  in  growth.  Generally 
speaiking,  the  geonomas  carry  a  greater 
number  of  leaves  than  the  chamaedoreas, 
thus  forming  more  effective  specimens 
than  the  latter,  a  good  example  of  this 
being  seen  in  a  well  grown  plant  of  G. 
Schottiana  or  G.  nrracilis,  either  of  which 
may  carry  a  well  proportioned  head  of 
graceful  pinnate  leaves,  the  foliage  of 
the  latter  reminding  one  of  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana,  and,  indeed,  it  is  used  m  much 
the  same  manner  as  a  table  plant  by 
many  European  growers. 

G.    Schottiana    is    a    larger    growing 


species  than  G.  gracilis,  and  has  a  slen- 
der stem  crowned  with  a  considerable 
number  of  pinnate  leaves,  in  a  good 
specimen  possibly  twenty-five  to  thirty 
leaves  bemg  found,  the  leaflets  being 
narrow  and  tapering  and  drooping  grace- 
fully. Most  of  the  geonomas,  and  there 
are  many  species,  have  the  habit  or  suck- 
ering  or  branching  from  the  base,  this 
being  very  marked  in  G.  Seemanni  (said 
to  be  a  form  of  G.  Martiana),  and  also 
in  G.  pumila,  and  in  a  few  years  these 
plants  will  form  quite  a  clump  of  growth 
clothed  with  short  dark  foliage. 

An  open  soil  of  rather  peaty  character 
gives  good  results  with  the  geonomas, 
and  abundant  watering  is  very  essential 
during  the  season  of  active  growth. 
W.  H.  Taplin. 


F.  R.  Pierson  at  Home  with  Hit  New  Perns. 


THE  BOSTON  FERN  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

The  Boston  fern,  Nephrolepia  exal- 
tata  Bostoniensis^  has  been  luiown  to 
the  floriBts  in  this  country  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  originated  years  ago 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  (hence 
the  name)  and,  soon  became  generally 
known  to  the  plant  men  in  that  viein- 
ity.  It  is  but  a  yariety  of  the  w^- 
known  N.  ezaltata,  and  for  yeaxa  nuiny 
contended  that  there  was  not  enough 
dissimilarity  in  the  neweomer  to  war- 
rant another  name.  Fern  men  could 
readily  see  the  diflerenee,  howeyer.  In 
the  new  yariety  the  serrated  edges  were 
missing,  the  fronds  narrower  with  a 
drooping  habit,  and  mare  graceful 
curve.  Gradually  the  outside  world 
came  to  hear  of  it,  but  it  wlaa  neyer 
disseminated  in  the  modem  aense  of  the 
term.  It  forged  its  way  to  the  front 
on  its  own  merits  and  the  writer  has 
heard  many  of  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  profession  say  never  was  so  much 
money  made  on  any  other  plant  as  on 
this.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  no 
other  plant  ever  raised  has  been  such 
a  boon  to  the  florists'  trade.  No  other 
plant  has  been  so  universally  grown, 
nor  has  any  other  given  such  genuine 
satisfaction  as  this  humble  fern.  The 
small  florist  as  well  as  the  big  has  had 
a  share  in  the  profits  and  all  will  always 
hold  it  gratefully  in  remembrance.     It 


has  largely  hurt  the  sale  of  palms,  flens, 
etc.,  and  is  doing  so  even  to-day.  Its 
culture  is  simple,  its  propagation  easy, 
and  it  has  withstood  the  rough  usage 
of  the  tenement,  the  mansion,  the  hotel 
and  store,  better  than  anything  eyer 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  florist  trade. 
The  demand  for  yean  was  well  sus- 
tained, and  is  even  so  up  to  the  present 
time.  A  good  specimen  plant  has 
never  to  go  begging,  but  ean  readily 
flnd  a  purchaser  at  a  fair  profit. 

ANNA  FOSTER. 

For  years  l^is  worthy  fern  kept 
growing  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its 
ways  and  reproduced  itself  after  its 
own  kind,  but  in  a  freakish  BMMBent, 
either  from  some  peculiar  surrounding 
or  superabundance  of  good  things  to 
eat,  it  took  upon  itself  frills  and 
fringes  aa4  the  new  departure  was 
christened  by  the  discoverer  (U  H. 
Foster,  Dorchester,  Mass.),  the  Anm 
Foster.  Anna  Foster  was  a  mniqns 
thinff  in  the  fern  line.  The  pinaas  of 
the  long  drooping  fronds  were  deeply 
out,  and  the  fronds  a  little  broader  and 
somewhat  longer  l^an  the  parent.  Anaa 
eertainly  was  a  thing  of  beanty  and 
would  haye  been  much  more  widely  dia- 
tributed  had  not  the  parents  in  another 
spell  of  reprodnctiyeness  giyea  birth  to 
another  yariety  somewhat  more  frilled 
and  fringed  than  Anna. 

PIBBSONI. 

The  newcomer  was  diseoyered  in  the 
year  1899  in  the  greenhouses  of  the  F. 
B.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
by  a  boy  named  Theodore  Treyillian. 
Trevillian  was  put  to  work  to  ent  off 
the  bad  fronds  and  geaeraUy  renoyate 
a  number  of  Boston  ferns  that  had  been 
standing  below  the  benches  of  the  rose 
house  for  lack  of  better  accommoda- 
tion; and,  being  more  observant  than 
the  average  boy,  he  discerned  in  one 
of  the  pots  a  slight  sprig,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.  This  he  put  in 
a  small  pot,  and  as  it  grew  older  it 
showed  the  difference  more  markedly. 
In  a  short  time  it  became  eyident  that 
a  thing  of  real  yalue  had  been  diseoy- 
ered, and  from  then  on  it  was  propa- 
gated with  great  care.  Three  years 
afterwards  it  was  put  on  the  market  by 
F.  B.  Pierson  as  Nephrolepis  Piersoni, 
but  more  generally  known  as  the  Pier- 
son fern.  The  sales  were  remarkable. 
It  had  been  widely  exhibited  and  had 
received  the  highest  honors  of  nearly 
every  horticultural  society  and  florists' 
club  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  advance  orders  were  great  and  Mr. 
Pierson  soon  discovered  that  all  the 
greenhouse  space  at  his  command  would 
be  inadequate  to  raise  the  desired  qaaa- 
tity.  He,  therefore,  had  a  new  grew- 
house  built  to  accommodate  the  utfger 
sizes.  This  house  was  unique  in  many 
ways.  It  was  among  the  first  of  tb^ 
U-bar  hoases  to  be  erected.  It  is  in  tae 
neighborhood  of  300  feet  long  and 
about  sixty  feet  wide.  The  sash  bars 
are  two  feet  apart  and  the  glass  used 
24x30  inches.  Judging  from  the  chap- 
ter of  events  that  foUowad  it  would 
seem  tiiat  the  house  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  fern. 

While  inside  this  house  you  are  in  a 
veritable  summer  garden.  No  shading 
was  applied  to  the  glass  and  the  plants 
were  subjected  to  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun.  One  would  naturally  think  that 
the  summer's  sun  would  bum  them  up, 
but  it  was  not  so.  There  was  always  an 
abundance  of  air  and  free  circulation, 
and  the  heat  was  never  as  oppressive  as 
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in  MnaSler  houses.  This  treatment  the 
Pierson  fern  seemed  to  enjoy,  and  there 
were  Tery  few  eases  of  reverting  notiee- 
able.  After  it  was  put  on  the  market 
and  subjected  to  Boston  fern  treatment, 
often  standing  below  palms  and  under 
beayilj  shaded  glass,  the  fronds  grew 
longer  and  weaker,  and  in  many  eases  a 
number  of  Boston  fronds  grew  up;  star- 
vation also  produced  the  same  result. 
TIm^  several  growers  experienced  this 
trouble  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  the  means  of  giving  the 
new  iiktroduction  a  blaek  eye.  "It  will 
not  succeed  with  the  Boston  treat- 
ment," was  ihe  general  verdict,  which 
undoubtedly  is  ^e,  but  neither  will 
the  higher  grades  of  roses,  carnations, 
chrysanthemums,  etc.,  of  the  present 
time  succeed  with  the  treatment  of  the 
old  time  varieties  That  Nephrolepis 
Piersoni  has  been  the  victim  of 
improper  treatment  in  many  cases  has 
been  only  too  truly  shown,  but  now  thst 
its  requirements  are  more  thoroughly 
understood  it  is  fast  regaining  the 
popularity  that  it  never  ought  to  have 
lost.  During  the  past  sesson  it  has 
been  much  in  demand  and  the  raisers 
have  not  been  able  to  fill  the  orders 
received. 

BCOTTII. 

At  th^  chrysanthemum  show  held  in 
Madison  Square,  New  York  city,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Florists' 
Club,  three  years  ago,  John  Scott,  Keap 
street,  Brooklyn,  first  exhibited  his 
sport,  which  he  named  Nephrolepis 
Scottii.  Scottii  has  had  a  very  popular 
run  the  last  season  and  has  been  exten- 
sively shown  throughout  the  country, 
where  honors  thick  and  fast  have  been 
showered  upon  it.  It  is  essentially  a 
commercial  variety,  of  very  free  growth 
snd  easy  culture.  It  is  very  much  more 
dwarf  than  the  old  parent,  with  nar- 
rower fronds,  in  every  respect  a  minia- 
tnre  Bostoniensis,  but  with  its  dwarf er 
habit  it  also  sends  up  a  greater  number 
of  fronds.  It  makes  a  pretty  specimen 
and  soon  develops  into  a  large  plant, 
in  which  condition  it  looks  well,  but  it 
is  in  the  smaller  sizes  that  it  will  be 
most  i>opular.  It  makes  a  very  prettily 
finished  plant  in  4-inch,  5-inch  and 
6-ineh  pots  and  is  invaluable  for  decora- 
tions of  all  kinds.  The  sales  are  under- 
stood to  be  phenomenal  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
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PIERSONI  ELEOANTI8SIMA. 

Nephrolepis  Piersoni  elegantissima, 
also  known  as  the  Tarrytown  fern,  is  a 
sport  of  Piersoni,  and  was  first  discov- 
ered in  1902  in  the  greenhouses  of  the 
F.  B.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.,  in  a  batch  of  Piersoni.  This  was 
also  discovered  by,  Theodore  Trevillian, 
(now  in  early  manhood)  who  was  the 
discoverer  of  Piersoni.  Elegantissima 
has  been  widely  exhibited  the  last  sea- 
son and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  in  the  form  of  medals,  certifi- 
cates, etc.  It  is  to  be  disseminated  gen- 
erally this  coming  spring.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  nephrolepis  family.  The  name  ele- 
gantissima was  first  given  to  it  by 
Bobert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  while 
describing  the  plant  to  the  Philadelphia 
Florists'  Club,  after  he  saw  it  at  the 
World's  Fair,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Craig 
spoke  as  follows:  "For  Nephrolepis 
Piersoni  compacta  I  think  elegans 
would  have  been  a  better  name,  for  ele- 
gance is  its  dominating  characteristic. 
This  will  be  a  valuable  plant,  excep- 
tional for  use  as  fronds,  in  the  finest 
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floral  works.  It  is  also  handsome  as  m 
pot  plant."  Elegantissima  is  a  dosdsle 
Piersoni.  The  fronds  are  twice  as  broad 
and  only  about  three-fourths  the  length 
of  the  parent.  The  pinnules  are  again 
cut  and  subdivided  and  the  pinned  pin- 
natified.  There  is  just  as  much  differ- 
ence between  the  newer  form  as  there 
was  between  the  Pierson  and  the  parent 
Boston.  The  plant  is  very  compact  in 
growth  and  makes  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  in  an  8-inch,  10-inch  or  larger 
sized  pan.  The  frond  is  the  richest 
thing  ever  seen  in  this  type  of  fern; 
when  fully  matured  it  has  the  same 
appearance  on  the  back  as  on  the  front. 
The  pinnules  are  so  thickly  set  on  the 
midrib  that  they  overlap  one  another, 
and  taking,  as  it  were,  a  profile  view, 
the  fronds  are  over  an  inch  thick.  The 
longer  one  looks  at  it  the  more  enam- 
ored he  grows.  As  Mr.  Craig  suggests, 
the  fronds  are  exceptionaQy  viUuable 
for  make-u]p  work.  They  have  been 
used  extensively  at  Tarrytown  the  last 
two  seasons  for  this  purpose  with  entire 
satisfaction.  They  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  making  up  bunches,  used  in  the 
same  way  as  cycas  leaves.  A  house  of 
larger  sized  specimens  created  enthu- 
siasm in  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
many  persons  in  search  of  Christmas 
plants,  as  holiday  gifts,  gladly  paid 
novelty  prices  for  these  larger  speci- 
mens. It  will  require  the  same  cultural 
treatment  as  the  Pierson.  Being  a  groos 
feeder  it  delights  in  an  abundance  of 
fertilizer  either  in  a  liquid  or  in  solid 
form.  It  must  have  absolute  light  to 
fully  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  indi- 
vidual fronds  and  it  seems  to  do  better 
in  a  rose  house  temperature  than  in 
any  other. 

A  NEW  8i?0RT. 

Another  sport  of  the  Pierson  fern  was 
exhibited  at  the  chrysanthemum  show 
in  Boston  in  November.  It  seems  to 
be  intermediate  between  Piersoni  and 
elegantissima.  It  has  neither  the  den- 
sity of  frond  nor  the  compactness  of 
habit  that  elegantissima  has. 

PKOPAQATION. 

The  Boston  fern  and  its  varieties  do 
not  seem  to  propagate  very  readily 
from  spores.  In  fact,  they  multiply  so 
quickly  from  runners  that  few  seem  to 
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bother  abont  anjr  other  means  of  propa- 
gation. A  Bdedling  of  Piervoni  was  seen 
the  other  daj  at  Jos.  Eastman's  plaee 
in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  raised  by 
Wm.  Seott,  the  gardener.  Spores  of 
Piersoni  and  N.  Washingtoniensis  were 
sown  in  the  same  pan,  and  it  looks  as 
if  it  might  be  a  cross  between  the  two. 
It  is  a  robust  grower  and  so  far  has  not 
shown  any  sign  of  reverting.  Bostoni- 
ensis  has  eertainly  been  a  peer  among 
ferns,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Jas.  T.  Scott. 


jehs  jbnsbn. 


Jens  Jensen,  who  is  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  the  trade  and  profession 
of  Chicago  and  the  west,  has  been  prom- 
inently mentioned  recently  as  a  suitable 
man  to  take  charge  of  the  west  side 
park  system,  Chicago.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  80  far  no  official  call  has  been 
made  upon  him.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however,  and  that  is,  that  he  will  not 
accept  any  park  appointment,  here  or 
elsewhere,  if  he  can  not  be  independent 
of  politics.  Mr.  Jensen  has  been  located 
so  long  in  the  west  that  he  may  now 
be  called  a  typical  westerner,  in  charac- 
ter as  well  as  profession.  Considerable 
of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  western  plains  and  their 
possibilities  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
forester  and  the  landscape  artist 

Mr.  Tensen  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
horticulturist  and  his  early  education 
in  that  profession,  partly  in  German 
and  partly  in  Danish  schools,  was  of 
the  highest  character.  He  is  of  pure 
farmer  stock  and  on  coming  to  this 
country  he  gave  some  attention  to  gar- 
dening in  Florida  and  later  was  engagjed 
at  farming  in  the  west  He  started  with 
the  spade  and  shovel  in  the  west  side 
parks,  Chicago,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
and  finished  there  five  years  ago  as 
superintendent  of  Humboldt  park,  when, 
for  political  reasons,  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  Since  his  retirement  from  the 
latter  position,  Mr.  Jensen  has  prac- 
ticed landscape  gardening  and  he  enjoys 
a  good  practice,  having  among  his 
clients  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  west 

Mr.  Jensen  is  a  member  of  the  special 
parks  commission  of  Chicago  and  the 
metropolitan  park  committee.  He  wrote 
the  landscape  section  of  the  exhaustive 
Forest  park  report,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Art  Institute  and  the  Architectural 
Qub  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Science  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
numerous  and  prominent  forestry  and 
#K>rticultural  societies  at  home  and 
abroad. 

IIBW  JERSEY  GARDEIfERS. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  was 
held  at  Orange  June  2.  The  occasion 
was  made  a  special  "ladies'  night/' 
and  the  usual  •  floral  display  was 
added,  the  special  social  feature.  The 
evening  was  varied  by  a  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainment  and 
light  refreshments.  Photographs  of  the 
exhibits  receiving  the  highest  marks  for 
the  last  five  months  covered  one  side 
of  the  room.  The  exhibits  for  the  even- 
ing consisted  of  orchids,  Cattleyas  Men- 
delii,  Mossiae  and  gigas  with  Ccelogyne 
Dayana,  from  the  collection  of  Henry 
Graves,  grown  by  Edwin  Thomas;  Pha- 
Isnopsis  grandiflora,  Laelia  elegans, 
Cyprepedium  Lawrenceanum  and  Cat- 
tleyas gigas,  and  Mossiae  from  the  col- 


lection of  William  Barr,  grown  by 
Arthur  Bodwell;  a  collection  of  cut 
orchid  blooms  from  Julius  Roehrs  con- 
sisting of  white  Cattleya  Mossiae 
Reineckiana,  Dendrobium  atro-viola- 
cum  and  hybrid  Laelea  purpurata 
illustrated  beautifully  the  value  of  these 
flowers  in  decorations.  Two  vases  of 
enormous  Papaver  orientalis  from 
Brighthurst,  grown  by  Peter  Duff; 
gloxinias  in  variety  from  William  Ran- 
kle, grown  by  D.  Kindsgrab;  a  vase  of 
mixed  aquilegia  in  light  tints  (very 
much  admired)  and  pyrethnims,  many 
with  anemone  centers,  from  the  Col- 
gates,  grown  by  William  Reed;  peonies 
from  Stewart  Hartshorn,  ^own  by  A. 
Capam;  poppies  and  irises  from 
George  Merck,  of  Llewellyn  Park,  grown 
by  Max  Schneider;  and  Pandanns 
Veitchii  and  Raphis  humilis,  grown  by 
D.  Kindsgrab.  Arthur  Bodwell's  plants 
of  Nicotiana  Sanderae  were  ^  the  first 
which  have  been  shown  in  this  vicinity, 
and  a  white  of  this  same  variety,  one 
out  of  forty  plants  raised,  is  the  first  so 
far  reported.  The  judges  were  Jos.  A. 
Manda,  Arthur  Capam  and  Jas. 
Goodier. 


Jens  Jensen. 
(ProipeotWe  Chief  of  West  Side  Psrki,  Chicago.) 


THE  WITTBOLD  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM. 

Louis  Wittbold  of  the  George  Witt- 
bold  Company,  Chicago,  is  the  patentee 
of  a  new  sprinkler  system  for  green- 
house and  field  work.  The  supply 
pipes,  of  any  desired  length,  have  small 
nozzles  about  three  feet  apart  which 
throw  a  flat  spray  and  can  be  directed  to 
any  position  desired.  By  this  method 
watering  can  be  done  evenly  and  thor- 
oughly, and  at  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  labor,  which  will  undoubtedly  inter- 
est many  growers.  The  Wittbold  green- 
houses are  fitted  with  a  complete  sys- 
tem. 


AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Jfune  16  and  17,  1905. 
The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  ban- 
quet hall,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  B. 
Deamud,  to  whom  all  flowers  intended 
for  exhibition  must  be  shipped. 


Express  charges  on  all  exhibitt  nnm 
be  prq>aid,  and  should  be  so  marked  00 
the  boxes,  as  no  charges  will  be  paki  fagr 
the  manager. 

KULES   AND  REGULATIONS. 

1.  All  entries  must  be  forwarded  so  as 
to  reach  Secretary  A.  H.  Fewkes,  New- 
ton Hlfirhlands.  Mass..  not  later  than  Sat- 
urday, June  10.  ESxhibitors  from  a  dis- 
tance will  please  note  the  date,  and  mail 
acoordlnfi^y.  This  is  very  importantl  as 
the  secretary  will  have  to  forward  VbM, 
to  the  exhibition  manaarer  in  Chicago.  / 

2.  All  entries  not  staged  by  1:00  p. 
m.,  June  16,  will  be  disqualified  from  any 
and  all  competition.  . 

3.  At  least  one  flower  of  each  variety, 
in  exhibits  for  competition,  must  be 
plainly  labeled  with  the  correct  name  of 
the  variety,  when  known,  or  the  rame 
under  which  it  is  grown  by  the  exblbitor. 

4.  The  Society  will  furnish  uniform 
cards  for  all  exhibits  entered  for  compe- 
tition, and  any  exhibit  not  so  marked  will 
not  be  Judged  in  any  of  the  classes. 

5.  No  exhibit  can  be  entered  in  more 
than  one  class. 

6.  Bxhlbitors  may  make  as  many  en- 
tries in  any  one  class  as  they  desire,  but 
only  one  prize  will  b<>  awarded  to  any 
one  exhibitor  in  the  same  class. 

The  prizes  offered  in  the  various 

for  herbaceous  peonies  are  as  follows 

COMMERCIAL  CLASSES— DOUBLE. 

Class.— 1.  Largest  and  best  collection 
of  varieties,  one  flower  each.  First;  $15.00; 
second.  110.00;  third.  15.00. 

2.  Collection  of  best  twelve  and  most 
distinct  varieties,  six  flowers  each.  First, 
110.00:  second.  $6.00. 

8.  Best  collection  of  varieties  in  vari- 
ous shades  of  rose  pink,  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  flowers  eaeh. 
First,  110.00;  second,  16.00. 

4.  Best  collection  of  varieties  salmon 
and  flesh-colored,  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  flowers  each.  First,  $10.00; 
second,  $6.00. 

6.  Best  collection  of  white  varieties, 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six 
flowers  each.    First,  $10.00;  second,  $6.00. 

6.  Best  collection  of  varieties,  cream 
white  and  light  yellow,  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  flowers  each. 
First,  $10.00;  second,   $6.00. 

7.  Best  collection  of  crimson  varieties, 
without  stamens,  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  flowers  each.  First,  $10.00; 
second.  $6.00. 

8.  Best  collection  of  crimson  varieties, 
with  stamens,  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  flowers  each.  First,  $10.00; 
second;  $6.00. 

9.  Best  collection  of  tricolor  varieties, 
including  flowers  with  guard  petals,  col- 
larette and  center  petals  of  different  col- 
ors, not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  she 
flowers  each.    First,  $10.00;  second,  $6.00. 

10.  Best  twelve  specimen  varieties, 
twelve  blooms  of  each  variety.  First, 
$25  silver  cup;  second,  $10.00. 

11.  Best  one  hundred  blooms,  Festlva 
Maxima.     First,  $10.00:  second,  $6.00. 

12.  Best  one  himdred  blooms  pink,  any 
shade.    First,  $10.00;  second,  $6.00. 

18.  Best  one  hundred  blooms  crimson. 
First,  $10.00;  second,  $5.00. 

COMMERCIAL  CLASSES — SINGLE. 

14.  Best  collection  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties, including  so-called  Imperial  varie- 
ties.   First.  $10.00;  second,  $6.00. 

16.  Best  collection  of  sin^e  varieties. 
First,  $10.00;  second,  $6.00. 

AMA1EUS  CLASSES.* 

A.  Best  collection  of  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties,  one  bloom  of  each  va- 
riety.   First.  $10.00;  second,  $6.00. 

B.  Best  and  largest  collection  of  pure 
white  varieties,  one  bloom  of  each  va- 
riety.   First.  $10.00;  second,  $6.00. 

C.  Best  collection  of  rose  pink  varie- 
ties, one  bloom  of  each  variety.  First; 
$10/00;  second.  $6.00. 

D.  Best  collection  of  salmon  and  flesh 
plnlr<varletles,  one  bloom  of  each  variety. 
First,  $10.00:  second.  $6.00. 

E.  Best  collection  of  tricolored  varie- 
ties, one  bloom  of  each  variety.  First. 
$10.00;  second.  $6.00. 

F.  Best  collection  of  crimson  varieties, 
one  bloom  of  each  variety.  First,  $10.00; 
second.  $5.00. 

Q.  Best  collection  of  cream  and  yellow 
varieties,  with  or  without  markings,  one 
bloom  of  each  variety.  First,  $10.0d;  sec- 
ond, $6.00. 

H.  Best  collection  of  twelve  or  mors 
single  varieties.  First,  $10.00;  second, 
$5.00. 

*Open  to  amateurs  and  private  growers 
only. 
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XBHORUL  DAT  AT  ARLIRGTOH. 

On  ^me'8  eternal  campinff-flTound 
Their  silent  tents  are  spreaa, 

And  glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 
Tbe  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade. 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast. 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade. 

The  din  and  ahout  are  past. 

Nor  wreck,    nor    change,   nor    Winter's 
blight. 
Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom. 
Shall  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 
That  gUds  your  glorious  tomb. 

—Theodore  O'Hara. 

The  foregoing  stanzas,  from  the 
"Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  are  impressive, 
as  well  as  expressive  of  the  feelings  of 
thousands  who  visit  beautiful  Arlington, 
where  rest  nearly  20/X)0  soldiers  who  died 
in  the  war  of  the  union,  and  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  accessories  are  con- 
stantly bein^  made  to  the  number.  On 
last  Memorial  day  the  exercises  were 
most  impressive,  and  the  decorations 
more  profuse  than  in  any  previous  year. 

President  Roosevelt,  true  to  his 
annual  custom,  sent  a  handsome  wreath 
for  the  unknown  dead,  and  many  other 
tributes  were  deposited  over  the  dust  of 
the  nameless  heroes. 

An  interesting  ceremony  of  the  day 
was  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to 
Gen.  Daniel  Macauley,  who  was  colonel 
of  the  Eleventh  Indiana  Volunteers  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  and  a  comrade  in  arms 
of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  and  Gen.  John  C 
Black.  This  monument  was  literally 
covered  and  banked  with  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  choice  flowers. 

The  members  of  the  Cuban  legation 
visited  Arlington  in  a  body  and  placed 
fine  wreaths  at  the  monument  to  those 
who  went  down  with  the  Maine  in 
Havana  harbor,  and  at  the  Spanish  war 
monument. 

Arlinfi[ton  is  beautiful  and  impressive 
at  any  tmie,  but  on  Memorial  day,  when 
its  noble  forest  trees  are  at  their  best 
when  its  beautiful  slopes  are  carpeted 
with  flowers  and  dedced  with  flags,  it  is 
most  worthily  a  Mecca  for  true  Ameri- 
cans. 

HOMB  GROWH  BULBS. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  watching 
with  considerable  interest  the  efforts  of 
parties  throughout  the  United  States  to 
grow  Dutch  milbs,  and  we  have  recently 
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received  a  catalogue  from  Poat  Broth- 
ers, Ettrick,  Va.,  quoting  on  certain 
varieties  of  narcissus.  Some  of  these 
varieties  we  tried  on  the  department 
grounds  last  year  and  found  them  very 
satisfactory.  The  bulbs  of  Emperor 
gave  magnificent  flowers,  stems  over 
eighteen  inches  long  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  flowers  as  larp^  as  any  we  have 
seen  from  the  best  imported  stock. 

Outdoors  on  the  department  trial 
grounds  these  bulbs  were  tried  in  com- 
parison with  those  from  three  European 
nouses,  including  one  firm  that  has  a 
very  wide  reputation  for  its  narcissus, 
and  the  Virginia  bulbs  were  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  lot  N.  Princms  was 
also  very  satisfactory  and  N.  Poeticus 
Poetarum  was  just  as  good  as  any  oth- 
ers, although  not  any  of  them  attained 
the  high  standard  of  Emperor. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the 


flowers  of  N.  Emperor,  grown  in  our 
greenhouses  from  Vir^nia  grown  bulbs, 
were  used  on  President  Roosevelt's 
table  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  dinners.  The  newspapers 
the  next  day  made  particular  reference 
to  the  fine  quality  of  the  bloom.  We 
consider  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
and  careful  attention  to  detail  when  a 
great  many  of  these  bulbs  shall  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
whether  the  growers  can  compete  in 
price  with  Europeans  is  a  matter  for 
them  to  decide. 

Another  matter  that  may  interest  your 
readers  is  the  plan  of  the  department 
for  a  display  of  gladioli  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Flo- 
fists.  We  have  been  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Groff  and  Dr.  Van  Fleet  and 
have  arranged  for  a  collection  of 
gladioli  which  we  think  will  be  unique 
and  interesting.  The  collection  is  not 
intended  primarily  as  a  display  to  show 
the  best  blooms,  but  will  be  arranged  t^ 
classes,  all  the  well  known  groups  of 

gladioli  being  represented  in  each  case 
y  the  varieties  which  the  most  promi- 
nent growers  consider  the  choicest 
varieties  in  that  class. 

We  have  placed  with  each  of  the  firms 
from  which  we  have  ordered  a  request 
that  they  make  their  own  selection  from 
each  class,  consequently  the  varieties 
represented  will  not  show  what  any  offi- 
cial here  considers  the  best,  but  will 
show  what  the  growers  themselves  con- 
sider the  choicest  varieties. 

There  will  also  be,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  them,  samples  of  the 
species  the  blood  of  which  has  entered 
into  the  formation  of  these  different 
classes,  also  a  section  for  GrofTs 
hybrids,  which  will,  of  course,  form  a 
section  by  themselves.      A.  J.  Pieters. 
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Oderun,  O. — May  24  the  work  of 
removing  the  useless  trees  from  the 
college  campus  was  commenced.  One 
thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 
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PUBUtBSD  IBM  10T  AHD  16TH  OF  BACH  XONTB 
BY 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Building,  CHlCAGa 


Subsertption  price,  (8.00  a  Year^M  Numbers. 
AdTertislng  rates  on  application. 

Entered  at  Cblcafio  postnffioe  as  second-class 
matter.  Oopy right,  IWXi,  by  The  Gardening  Co. 

\  to  TIm  Car4«nliig 

Gakdkhiko  Is  eotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
.heir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you.  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  <vhat  you  vrant 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  aht  Q1JB8T10N8  vou  ple«se  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pra-tloal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbmd  us  K0TB8  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
m  any  line:  tell  us  of  your  successes  thr.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  ana  enoouraffed,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SniD   UB    PB0T0«RAPB8   OB   8KBTCBB8   Of  VOUr 

^Oowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegeubles, 
or  hortloultural  appliances  tlutt  we  may  have 
tbem  engmvod  ior  GABDBiiiiia. 

CONTENTS. 
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The  exhibition  of  the  American 
Peony  Society  will  be  held  at  Chicago 
next  week,  June  16-17. 

Indiana  reports  show  that  in  some 
sections  onions  will  have  to  be  replanted 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rains. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Missouri 
Botanic  Garden,  containing  a  number 
of  valuable  illustrated  papers  dealing 
with  scientific  questions. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  some  very  fine 
tree  and  herbaceous  peonies  from  F.  A. 
Bailer,  of  Bloom ington,  111.,  who  makes 
a  ^ecialty  of  these  plants.  The  herba- 
ceous blooms  are  very  fine,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  are  not  named. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
of  England  and  schedule  of  prizes  for 
the  exhibitions  of  1905.  The  report 
shows  this  progressive  association  as 
being  in  a  very  healthful  condition. 

The  preliminary  list  of  premiums 
offered  by  the  Kansas  City  Convention 
Hall  Company  to  be  awarded  at  its  third 
flower  show,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Novem- 
ber 13  to  18,  1905,  has  been  issued.  The 
prizes  are  very  liberal  and  should  attract 
a  large  number  of  exhibitors.  Copies  of 
the  schedule  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Louis  W.  Shouse,  Convention  Hall, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  df  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  issued  an  exhaustive  bulletin 
on  the  ''North  American  Species  of 
Agrostis."  The  bulletin  is  written  by  A. 
S.    Hitchcock   and   is   well   illustrated. 

Wm.  a.  Peterson,  the  well-known 
Chica^  peony  specialist,  says  Delicatis- 
sima  IS  the  name  of  the  famous  pink 
peony  which  Kennicott  Brothers  have 
fotmd  so  popular  with  western  flower 
buyers.  The  plant  is  by  no  means  rare, 
considerable  stock  being  held  by  Ameri- 
can and  European  growers. 

The  next  biennial  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  the 
twenty-ninth  in  the  history  of  thtJ-.'-jraii- 
ization,  will  be  held  in  Kan.sas  City,  Mc, 
August  8  to  10,  1905.  The  meeting  goes 
to  Kansas  Cit^  at  the  earnest  reqitest  of 
the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society, 
backed  by  the  horticultural  societies  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  western 
states  in  general. 

SOCIETT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, which  controls  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi*  rivers,  has  authorized  a 
rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  on  cer- 
tificate plan,  in  co-operation  with  rate 
announced  by  Trunk  Line  Association, 
for  persons  attending  the  S.  A.  F.  con- 
vention at  Washington,  D.  C,  August 
15-18,  1905.      Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Secry. 


BAILEY'S  CTaOPEDIA. 

A  reprint  is  to  be  made  this  month  of 
the  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticul- 
ture." This  will  g[ive  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  imperative  corrections  in  the 
plates.  If  any  reader  has  any  such  cor- 
rections to  suggest  he  should  send  them 
at  once  to  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailej',  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  There  will  be 
no  opportunity  for  any  addition  of  new 
matter,  but  only  the  correction  of  mere 
errors  and  slips. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETT. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  will  be 
held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Monday, 
June  19.  The  rose  garden  in  Elizabeth 
park  will  be  in  full  glory  at  that  date 
and  a  visit  of  inspection  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Superintendent  Wirth  and  the 
members  of  the  Hartford  Florista*  Oub 
will  form  a  part  of  the  programme. 
Important  business  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  the  society  will  also  have  atten- 
tion. Communications  for  the  committee 
should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary's 
ofl[ice,  II  Hamilton  place,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


THE  GARDENIA  FAD. 

Qardenias,  which  last  year  were  soea 
exclusively  in  the  buttonholes  of  tnen, 
are  this  season  the  flower  espeeially 
loved  by  the  fair  sez,  says  a  writer  oo 
fashions.  Throe  gardenias  is  the  Dum- 
ber chosen  for  wearing.  Bomet lines 
they  are  seen  snuggled  Id  the  side  of 
the  coiffure,  when  their  waxy  white- 
ness appears  most  charming,  or  they 
are  worn  ija  the  front  of  the  corsage 
or  carried  in  the  fiand.  In  these  latter 
instancea  their  stems  should  be  left 
long  and  a»  many  of  their  brilliant^ 
glossy  leaves  allowed  to  show  as  pos- 
sible. 


The  Gardeners'  Club. 


KENTUCKY  BLUE  GiUSS. 

Ever  smelt  Kentucky  grass. 
Or  heard  about  its  blueness? 

Seems  as   if  the  whale  blamed  world 
Was  bursting  ont  wMi  newness. 

Skies  and  felks  aHka  all  smHes— 

Gracious!  vou  are  lucky 
If  you  spend  a  day  in  Juae 

Down  in  old  Kentucky. 

Alfred  Mukson. 


GEORGE  A.  LACOllftE. 

George  A.  Lacombe,  superintendent  of 
Holy  Cross  cemetery,  San  Francisco, 
died  May  22  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  born  here  fifty-five  years  ago.  and 
for  many  years  followed  the  occupation 
of  a  horticulturist.  The  deceased  is 
survived  by  a  wife  and  eight  children. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  lam 
delegation  of  members  of  the  tradk 
There  were  many  floral  tributes  pre- 
sented. 


A  NEW  BOOK. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  new  book,  just 
issued  by  the  peony  specialist,  C.  S.  Haf- 
rison,  of  York,  Neb.,  entitled  "The  Gold 
Mine  in  the  Front  Yard,  and  How  to 
Work  It."  Mr.  Harrison  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  trees  and  {plants 
suitable  for  the  prairie  states,  and  lor 
the  past  thirty  years  has  been  carefully 
experimenting  with  them.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  recent  trip  to  Manitoba  he 
acquired  much  rakiable  information  with 
regard  to  the  hardiness  of  certain  desir- 
able plants  for  the  western  states  and 
the  results  are  recorded  in  this  volume. 
The  "Peony  Manual"  formerly  issued  by 
Mr.  Harrison  is  incorporated  in  this 
book,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  the  volume 
itself  is  a  gold  mine  of  information 
especially  designed  for  horticulturists 
and  farmers  of  the  western  and  north- 
western states.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
$1,  and  we  can  supply  copies  on  receipt 
of  this  amount. 

NOTES  OF  HEW  YORK. 

The  police  of  the  upper  wfcst  side 
have  placed  an  embargo  on  the  display 
of  window  boxes  in  that  section,  with 
the  result  that  most  of  the  boxes 
installed  at  much  expense  which  have 
brightened  the  appearance  of  the  streets 
have  been  removed,  even  though  seem- 
ingly to  comply  with  the  regulations  as 
to  fastenings  made  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  Here  is  the  ordinance  on 
the  subject,  which  it  is  claimed  the 
police  have  over-ridden: 

IN  THE  BOARD  OP  ALDERMEN. 
Section  671— It  shaU  not  be  ^wful  for 
any  person  to  place  or  keep  on  any  win- 
dowslll,  railing,  or  baicony.  top  of  porch, 
or  any  other  projection  from  any  house 
or  other  building  in  the  city  of  New 
Yonk.  any  earthen  flowerpots,  wooden 
J^o^  or  other  article  or  thing  whatever 
rot  the  cultivation  or  retention  of  flow- 
ers, shrubs,  vines,  or  any  other  article 
or  thing  whatever,  unless  every  such 
flower  pot,  box.  or  other  article  is  se- 
curely aQ4  flrmly  fastened  or  ^protected 
by  iron  railings,  so  fastened  as  to  render 
It  impossible  for  any  such  pot,  box.  or 
other  article  to  fall  into  the  street,  under 
a  pe^lty  of  $10  for  every  offense,  to  be 
recoT^ed  in  the  maimer  now^specfflced 
by  law  for  the  co|tection  of  fines  im- 
posed for  the  violation  of  ordinances  of 
tue  corporation.  «-' 

Adopted  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
Maroh  8?Tl897. 

Approved  by  tjtig  imty^x  iCacchL  IS.  1897. 

A  better  or  safer  fastening  would  be 

strong  steel     hooks     attached     to     the 


igos. 
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boxes  and  hooking  into  staples  enter- 
ing into  a  window  casement.  As  com- 
monly used,  is  hard  to  conceive,  and 
should  in  every  way  comply  wtih  the 
law  as  quoted.  Florists  in  this  city 
have  worked  up  a  nice  business  in  win- 
dow boxes  and  it  would  seem  a  shame 
if  this  business  were  to  be  curtailed  by 
official  misunderstanding  of  the  ordin- 
ance. 

HOTES  OF  IIBW  YORK. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens  the  director  in  chief,  Dr.  N.  L. 
Britton,  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
of  six  weeks  to  attend  the  second  inter- 
national botanical  congress  to  be  held  in 
Vienna  June  ii  to  iS.  Dr.  Britton  sailed 
May  27  and  will  go  direct  to  Paris.  His 
itinerary  includes  visits  to  Geneva,  Ber- 
lin, Kew  and  other  European  gardens  to 
study  their  management 

An  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
will  be  held  in  the  Museum  building. 
Botanical  Gardens,  Bronx  park,  June 
14  and  15.  Prizes  are  offered  for  roses, 
cut  flowers  of  trees  and  shrubs,  peren- 
nials, etc  Professional  and  private 
growers  are  to  be  separated  classed. 

A  new  park,  in  the  Thirty-second 
ward,  to  be  known  as  Paerde^at  park, 
to  cost  $1,500,000,  is  a  proposition  for 
Brooklyn  which  is  approaching  realiza- 
tion, some  strong  aldermanic  opposition 
to  the  project  having  yielded.  Imme- 
diate action  by  the  Flatbush  local  board 
is  being  urged. 

The  mayor  has  endorsed  the  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  purchase  of  the 
contents  of  the  greenhouses  of  the  late 
Wm.  A.  Brown  at  Flatbush  avenue  and 
Clarkson  street.  The  stock,  which  may 
aggregate  |7,7SO,  is  to  be  removed  to 
Prospect  paiic 

LouisiAHA  jonmas. 

The  New  Orleans  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  May  18. 
The  outing  committee  tendered  its 
report,  and  among  the  different  places 
suomittcMl,  Grand  Isle,  which  proved  on 
several  previous  occasions  a  very  satis- 
factory trip,  was  again  chosen.  The 
coDumttee  appointed  to  select  a  suitable 
society  emblem  was  given  more  time  to 
report  at  next  meeting.  C  W.  Eichling 
expressed  the  opinion  that  by  giving 
semi-annual  prizes  for  the  best  kept  gar- 
dens the  local  people  were  encoura^ 
to  keep  Uieir  gardens  in  better  condition 
and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  general 
beauty  of  the  city.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mis6  Helen  Pitkin,  state  president 
of  the  Louisiana  branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society,  stating  the  will- 
ingness of  the  branch  to  assist  the  horti- 
cultural society  in  its  efforts  to  give  a 
flower  show  here  next  November. 

Several  members  brought  some  rare 
and  beautiful  specimens  of  flowers. 
MeUirie  Ridge  Nursery  Company 
•"Hr^wed  oure  white  Gladiolus  White 
Lady  and  splendid  flowers  of  Gardenia 
Florida  grandiflora;  Richard  Eichling, 
manager  of  U.  J.  Virgin's  nursery,  exhi- 
bited a  few  flowering  Brassavola  Digby- 
ana  and  a  Epidendnim  speciosum  with  a 
three  foot  flower-spike;  J.  A.  Newsham, 
a  new  dwarf  variety  of  Tritoma  Pfitzeri ; 
B.  M.  Wichers,  Gretna,  La.,  Nelumbium 
speciosum. 

Richard  Eilers,  W.  C.  Wichers  and 
Fred  Ziegler  were  elected  members  of 
the  society. 

The  Gardeners'  Mutual  Protective 
Association  gave  a  grand  May  festival 


and  picnic  May  21  at  Southern  park  in 
celebration  of  their  thirtieth  anniversary. 
The  grand  parade  was  headed  by  a  beau- 
tifully decorated  float  containing  all  the 
different  kinds  of  products  grown  by 
local  truck  gardeners. 


AT  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

The  horticulturists  of  this  city  and 
vicinity  gave  a  rather  memorable  recep- 
tion to  a  visiting  delegation  from  San 
Francisco  at  the  Union  League  Qub 
May  18.  H.  Plath,  California  vice- 
president  of  the.  Society  of  American 
Florists,  headed  the  delegation  which 
was  made  up  of  Frank  Pelicano,  P. 
Ferrari  and  H.  M.  Sanborn,  of  Oakland, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Sanborn. 
Following  the  reception  a  dinner  was 

given  by  President  Vau^han,  of  the 
ociety  of  American  Florists,  at  which 
ninety-eight  were  present  Captain  F. 
R  uray  acted  as  chairman  and  wel- 
comed the  visitors,  H.  M.  Sanborn  pv- 
ing  the  response.  The  local  florists, 
Morris  Goldenson,  J.  W.  Wolfskill,  Miss 
Lord,  O.  C.  Saakes,  Thomas  Wright 
and  others,  supplied  the  decorations.  ' 

All  branches  of  the  trade  were  pres- 
ent and  short  speeches  were  made  in 
order  by  nearly  cvcryotae.  At  the  close. 
Captain  Grav,  on  motion,  appointed  a 
committee  of  nine  to  consider  arrange- 
ments for  forming  a  local  organization.  It 
was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  time 
and  conditions  demanded  for  the  good 
of  all  the  trade  that  a  live  and  strong 
horticultural  society  could  be  and  should 
be  formed  in  southern  California.  Those 
present  honored  William  Farrell,  the 
veteran  gardener,  by  drinking  his  health 
standing,  with  Mr.  Farrell  elevated  on  a 
chair.  His  response  was,  "God  bless 
you  all." 

The  ladies  were  entertained  at  dinner 
and  by  a  theater  party,  in  charge  of 
Miss  Ethelind  Lord.  The  visitors  were 
driven  about  the  city,  through  Pasadena, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  taken  to 
Catalina  Island  Friday.  The  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  consisted  of  A. 
F.  Borden,  Dietrich  &  Huston,  Captain 
F.  E.  Gray,  Morris  Goldenson,  Howard 
&  Smith,  E.  H.  Rust  O.  C.  Saakes,  J. 
W.  Wolfskill,  Thomas  Wright  and 
Henry  Albers. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Vaughan  and  Plath  for  waking  us  up  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  of  the  day  and  to 
organize  for  our  future  welfare  and  the 
advance  of  horticulture.  D.  R.  W. 

NOTES  OF  CHICAGO. 

It  is  probable  that  Governor  Deneen 
will  take  steps  to  remove  the  west  side 
parks  out  of  politics  by  appointing  a 
skilled  landscape  gardener  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  board.  This  board 
will  have  approximately  $2,000,000  to  be 
used  in  improving  the  west  side  system. 
Several  recommendations  have  been 
made  by  the  various  ward  organizations. 

Peterson's  peonies  will  be  at  their  best 
during  the  next  three  weeks.  The 
nurseries  are  located  at  Peterson  and 
Lincoln  avenues,  four  miles  from  Lincoln 
park  and  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of 
Rose  Hill  station  on  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  railway.  All  visitors  are 
welcome  on  weekdays,  but  the  grounds 
are  closed  on  Sundays  to  everyone, 

ROTES  OF  TORONTO,  ONT. 

The  cit3r  parks  and  squares  are  at  pres- 
ent showing  very  fine  beds  of  tulips, 
which  are  now  in  their  best  shape.  Af  ay 
23  was  Decoration  day  for  the  decoration 


of  the  monuments  at  Queen's  park,  and 
many  wreaths  and  other  designs  were 
placed  thereon  by  the  school  diildreiL 

The  horticultural  society  is  offering  a 
prize  for  the  best-kq>t  lawn  in  the  city 
for  the  coming  season,  which  is  causing 
considerate  comment  in  the  papers. 


MOHMOUTH  COUNTY  HORT.  SOdfiTT. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  regular  meeting  here 
June  2.  Final  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  rose  exhibition  at  the  next  meet- 
»"?t  June  16.  After  the  business  was 
finished,  a  discussion  was  brought  up  on 
bonora,  and  the  general  opinion  was 
that  bonora  is  wonderfully  quick  act- 
ing, more  particularly  so  on  soft 
growing  plants  and  ferns.  H.  A.  Kettel 
stated  that  he  had  used  it  on  young  grass 
with  gratifying  results,  and  WiUtam 
Turner  used  it  on  a  small  scale  on  half 
starved  ferns.  The  improvement  was 
nlainly  shown  after  the  Arst  applicatton. 
N.  Butterbach  used  bonora  on  anthuri- 
ums  and  cauliflower  under  glass  with 
excellent  results,  also  on  different  fenis 
and  small  palms,  and  after  one  applica- 
tion they  were  much  improved.  In 
order  to  make  the  meeting  more  inter- 
esting, Mr.  Turner  suggested  that  at 
each  meeting  some  exhibits  be  shown, 
such  as  herbaceous  flowers,  shrubs, 
fruits,  etc.,  and  to  have  some  discussions 
on  their  nature  and  merits.  A  fine  pair 
of  cucumbers  was  shown  by  G.  H.  Hale, 
which  scored  85  points.  The  Judges 
were  William  Turner  and  H.  Griffiths. 

B. 

NOTES  OF  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Garnet  D.  Baltimore,  who  was 
recently  reappointed  landscape  engineer 
for  Prospect  park,  Troy,  has  sent  a  com- 
munication to  the  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic works  of  that  city  in  which  he  made 
several  recommendations  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  embellishment  of  the  city's 
new  breathing  spot.  Mr.  Baltimore  rec- 
ommends that  the  western  and  southern 
slopes  be  terraced  and  an  approach 
accessible  to  the  residents  of  the  adja- 
cent sections  of  the  city  be  laid  out  A 
second  recommendation  has  to  deal  with 
a  lagoon  to  be  made  near  the  Congress 
street  entrance.  An  island  in  the  lagoon 
is  to  be  laid  out  into  a  rose  and  herbace- 
ous garden  and  a  canal  to  supply  the 
lagoon  with  water  is  to  be  spanned  with 
a  number  of  artistic  bridges.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  all  the  improvements  rec- 
ommended is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$150,000. 

TARRYTOWN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Tarry- 
town  Horticultural  Society,  held  May 
30,  being  the  annual  ladies*  night,  only 
necessary  business  was  transacted.  One 
honorary  member  and  three  new  active 
members  were  elected  and  two  names 
proposed  for  membership.  The  occa- 
sion was  graced  by  a  large  attendance 
of  the  fair  sex.  A  good  musical  pro- 
gramme was  gone  through  and 
refreshments  served.  All  agreed  that  it 
was  a  very  enjoyable  evening.  The 
exhibits  consisted  mostly  of  flowers  cut 
from  hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants. 

The  June  show  of  roses,  strawberries, 
hardy  flowers,  etc.,  will  be  held  in  the 
Young  Men's  Lyceum  on  the  afternoon 
and  evening  of  June  13.  Schedules  for 
this  and  the  November  exhibition  may 
be  had  from  Secretary  E.  W.  Neubrand. 
Wm.  Scott. 
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EDGAR  SAIIDBRS. 

DEAK  OF  CHICAGO  HORTICULTUSE. 

Edgar  Sanders  was  bom  October  io» 
X827,  in  Sussex,  Eng.,  near  East  Grin- 
stead.  His  father  at  that  time  was  gar- 
dener to  the  Rakes  family,  who  Sien 
lived  at  Felbridge  Park,  better  known 
to  the  common  people  as  the  "Great 
House."  From  there  his  father  moved 
as  gardener  to  Tilgate  House,  near 
Crawley,  Sussex,  about  seven  miles  from 
his  birthplace,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  1881.  The  mother  died  in 
1886. 

Edgar's  schoolboy  days  were  spent  in 
the  town  of  Crawley  during  the  time 
noted  for  stage  coaches.  He  started  to 
school  in  his  eighth  year  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  twelve  ytxt^  old, 
when,  owing  to  the  size  of  his  father's 
family  (fourteen  in  all),  he  had  to 
b^n  work  at  anything  that  came  alon^, 
receiving  about  12  cents  a  dav  for  his 
services.  This  went  on  until  about  1839 
or  1840,  when  he  was  posted  off  to 
William  West's  nursery,  where  he  began 
the  life  of  a  horticulturist  in  earnest 
His  wages  were  75  cents  per  week,  with 
lodging  with  the  family,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  going  home  once  a  week  for 
his  food.  He  left  this  position  in  1841 
to  take  that  of  second  or  undergardener 
at  Lower  Tilgate.  He  left  there  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  in  1845,  and  went  to 
London  with  a  pack  on  his  back.  He 
remained  four  vears  in  one  establish- 
ment there  and  after  some  journey- 
man ^rdening  work,  he  succeeded  m 
obtainmg  a  gardener's  position  and  held 
two  such  positions  before  coming  to 
America  in  1853.  In  that  year  he  cleared 
for  the  land  of  the  free. 

After  Rve  weeks'  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
he  landed  in  New  York  safe  and  sound, 
April  29,  1853.  His  first  trip  was  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  certain  reasons, 
expecting  to  go  back  to  New  York  for 
his  future  work,  but  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Albany  than  he  easily  found 
work  enough  and  within  a  week  after 
his  arrival  he  obtained  work  in  laying 
out  a  garden  and  other  work,  and  then 
engaged  himself  to  Gen.  John  F.  Rath- 
bone  as  gardener.  He  remained  with 
the  latter  for  four  years,  saving  several 
hundred  dollars,  with  what  he  had  done 
on  the  outside  laying  out  places,  and 
started  for   Chicago   in  the   spring  of 

The  year  was  a  disastrous  one  on 
account  of  the  panic.  He  bought  some 
land  in  the  town  of  Lake  View  in  the 
same  year,  when  there  were  but  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants  in  the  town  and 
something  like  100,000  in  the  whole  of 
Chicago.  There  were  no  sidewalks 
north  of  North  avenue  and  one  had  to 
walk  through  the  sand  to  get  there, 
and  the  houses  were  few  and  far 
between.  Everything  at  the  time  he 
purchased  was  very  high  and  land  was 
worth  about  $700  an  acre,  the  best  he 
could  do  anywhere  around  Chicago.  He 
manaffed  to  put  up  a  small  shanty  with 
a  50-foot  greenhouse  at  the  south  side 
of  the  house.  This  was  his  beginning, 
in  October  of  the  year  1857. 

There  were  then  three  other  so-called 
florists  in  the  city,  each  having  about 
the  same  amount  of  glass  that  he  was 
then  putting  up,  but  all  growing  vege- 
tables as  well  as  flowers.  It  was  a 
struggle  for  the  first  few  yea»s,  but 
after  the  war  ended  brighter  times 
came;  things  began  to  nick  up  a  little. 
He  opened  the  first  flpwer  store  that 
was  ever  opened  in  Chicago,  on  March 


5,  1867,  at  $(i  Clark  street,  under  the 
Sherman  House.  He  had  by  that  time 
managed  to  get  up  several  greenhouses 
and  had  a  very  eood  shipping  business 
in  plants,  the  store  beinf?  mainly  for  cut 
flowers  and  bouquets.  Everything  was 
successful  until  the  year  1871,  when  he, 
like  all  the  rest,  was  burned  out  at  52 
Pearborn  street  and  lost  all  he  had  in 
the  store  at  the  time.  Thinking  there 
would  be  no  use  for  flowers  for  a  time, 
at  least  in  the  city,  he  decided  not  to 
try  to  sell  them  in  the  city  for  a  time; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  some  florists  opened 
up  places  on  Wabash  avenue  and  did  an 
extremely  good  business  even  in  the 
first  winter  after  the  fire.  By  that  time 
the  business  had  gone  away  from  him 
in  the  way  of  cut  flowers,  so  much  so 
that  he  never  afterward  rose  to  the  posi- 
tion in  that  line  that  he  had  occupied 
before  the  fire.     He  remained   in   the 
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flower  business,  however,  until  nearly 
the  eighties.  Since  then  he  has  not 
been  directly  connected  with  the  grow- 
ing or  selling  of  flowers. 

In  his  time  he  held  several  public 
offices.  His  first  was  commissioner  of 
highwavs  of  the  town  of  Lake  View, 
from  1869  to  1873,  there  being  no  com- 
pensation or  emolument  to  the  office.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  supervisor  and 
ex -officio  treasurer  of  the  same  board 
and  for  three  years  was  its  supervisor, 
handling  considerable  money  belonging 
to  the  town.  For  this  he  received  com- 
pensation. For  four  years  he  was  deputy 
sheriff  under  Sheriff  Hanchett  and  was 
for  a  time  the  late  Judge  Altgeld's 
bailiff.  During  the  time  of  his  shriev- 
alty, he,  with  four  other  deputy  sheriffs, 
had  charge  of  the  jury  during  the 
anarchists  trial.  He  also  served  as 
deputy  assessor  to  the  town  of  Lake 
View.  In  1887  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  public  works  of  the  city  of 
Lake  View  when  it  became  a  city  with 
William  Balden  week  as  mayor,  and  held 
that  position  until  nearly  the  time  when 


Lake  View  became  a  part  of  greater 
Chicago. 

He  has  always  dabbled  some  as  a 
scribbler.  Within  a  year  or  two  after 
going  to  London  he  sent  a  few  items  to 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  still 
remembers  how  proud  he  was  to  see 
his  name  in  print  He  was  correspond- 
ent in  London  to  the  American  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  before  he  came  to 
New  York.  On  arriving  in  Albany, 
within  a  week  he  became  a  writer  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man, which  started  in  1853,  and  has 
always  considered  Luther  Tucker,  the 
publisher  and  editor,  one  of  his  best 
friends.  He  was  connected  with  that 
paper  all  the  time  he  remained  in  Albany 
and  for  two  or  three  years  after  coming 
to  Chicago.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Chicago  he  became  a  correspondent  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer  and  had  more  or  less 
to  do  with  it  until  about  1890.  He  was 
also  connected  with  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  for  several  years  having  charge 
of  the  department  of  Garden  and 
Lawn. 

Three  of  his  brothers  served  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  one  being  killed 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  the 
other  two  living  until  a  year  or  two  ago. 

He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and 
at  one  time  surprised  that  body  with  a 
great  quantity  of  old  catalogues  that 
he  had  saved  from  about  1845  up  to 
the  time  he  began  to  find  such  things 
somewhat  irksome  to  keep.  These  the 
secretary  considered  of  quite  consider- 
able value  to  the  society. 

In  his  early  history  in  Chica^  he 
was  active  in  landscape  work,  furnishing 
the  plans  from  which  Calvaiy  cemetery 
was  laid  out  He  also  furnished  plans 
for  several  gentlemen's  places  and  one 
for  the  old  Chicago  University  grounds 
that  was  never  carried  out  on  account 
of  troubles  that  occurred  to  the  old 
organization. 

Mr.  Sanders  became  a  member  of  the 
Stoke,  Newmgton  and  Clapton  Garden- 
ers' Society  as  early  as  1846.  He 
belonged  to  the  mechanics'  institutes 
when  he  could  not  find  gardeners'  cIuIm. 
In  1850  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  botany 
at  the  Egham  Mechanics'  Institute,  to 
which  he  then  belonged.  Coming  to  this 
country,  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Albany  and  Rensselaer  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  took  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. He  also  aided  in  organizing 
a  horticultural  club  in  Albany  for  the 
familiar  discussion  of  subjects  connected 
with  horticulture  and  fruit  growing.  In 
Chicago  in  1857  he  helped  to  organize 
the  Cook  County  Agricultural  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  aided  in  getting 
up  the  first  fall  exhibition  on  land  then 
all  open  between  North  avenue  and 
Division  street,  and  Clark  and  Wells 
streets. 

In  1858  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Chicago  Gardeners'  Club  and  was  at 
one  time  its  president  This  society  was 
afterward  merged  in  the  Chicago  Horti- 
cultural Society,  which  lived  until  the 
time  of  .the  fire.  He  also  helped  to 
organize  a  fi[range  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry in  this  city.  The  organizer  here 
at  that  time  was  H.  Kelly,  well  known 
in  that  body.  Very  shortly  after  the 
organization  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Florists'  Club,  still  in  existence, 
and  is  its  treasurer.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
Horticultural    Society   and    contributed 
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some  papers  before  that  body.  He 
has  been  attendant  to  many  of  the  Wis- 
consin and  Indiana  horticultural  soci- 
eties' meetings  and  has  been  made 
honorary  member  of  same. 

The  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men Was  organized  in  Chicago  in  1876, 
and  Mr.  Sanders  was  its  first  president 
He  became  president  again  in  1884,  the 
convention  being  held  in  Chicago  for  the 
fifth  time.  He  attended  the  first  annual 
meeting  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  and  rendered  some 
aid  in  its  organization  and  has  been  the 
Illinois  vice-president  for  several  years 
since. 

[Mr.  Sanders  Undly  supplied  the  data 
embodied  In  the  foregoing  sketch  of  his 
career. — Ed.3 


••DO  rr  wow." 


This  life's  a  garden  full  o*  weeds— 
We've   got  to  pull   'em   all 

Before  they  fill  the  field  with  seeds 
When  they  are  dry  and  tall. 

While   we  complain   the  field  gets  full— 
Don't   sit  with   frownin'  brow 

An'  fret  because  you've  got  to  pull- 
It's  best  to  "do  it  now." 

The  job  a  fellow  soldiers  on 
Is  one  that's  never  through; 

Bach  day's  another  chance  that's  gone 
An'  left  us  more  to  do. 

Nobody  else  can  do  your  work 
Like  you  can  anyhow. 

The  task  grows  bigger  while  you  shirk- 
It's  best  to  "do  it  now." 

There's  always  lots  o'  time  to  spare 
To  tell  your  woes,  my  son; 

The  hardest  work  of  all  to  bear 
Is  that  that's  never  done. 

The  "put  ofT'  man,  he  does  things  twice 
In  spite  of  all  his  row. 

Don't  wait  to  ask  or  give  advice- 
Get  out  and  "do  it  now." 

—Chicago   Tribune. 


Haittford,  Cokk. — ^A  Mrs.  Webster  of 
London,  Eng.,  is  pursuing  the  stud}r  of 
school  gardens  in  the  school  of  horticul- 
ture at  this  place. 

Chicago.  —  The  Peterson  Nursery 
office  has  been  moved  to  1301  Stock  Ex- 
change building,  where  all  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed. 

Marshalltown,  Ia. — ^Among  the  im- 
provements to  be  made  during  the  year 
at  the  Iowa  soldiers'  home  is  a  green- 
house costing  about  $2,000. 

Reno^  Nev. — An  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural experiment  station  is  to  be 
established  in  the  slate  in  the  valley  of 
the  Muddy  river  in  Lincoln  county. 

Champaign,  III.— John  Porte  has 
given  up  his  position  as  chief  gardener 
to  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  and  tak- 
en one  at  Chicago  with  the  South  park 
system. 

Waltham,  Mass.^A  new  park  is  in 
the  process  of  construction  at  Beaver 
street  and  Waverly  Oaks  road.  The 
shrubbery  is  to  be  set  out  at  the  expense 
of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren  by  her  gardeners. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo,— John  Charles  Whit- 
ten,  professor  of  horticulture  at  the  Mis-  - 
souri  state  university,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture in  this  cit^  May  11.  He  came  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Improve- 
ment League. 

Aroostook,  Mb. — Last  season  we  pro- 
duced here  11,000,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes and  3,000,000  are  left  with  the 
starch  factories,  which  are  running  at 
full  blast,  says  a  correspondent    Fifteen 


cents  is  what  the  factories  are  paying. 
The  farmers  are  planting  heavier  than 
before  and  expect  I5,ooo/X)o  bushels  this 
fall 

Troy,  N.  Y.— Contemplated  improve- 
ments to  Prospect  park  mdude  a  $3,000 
propagating  house,  the  laying  out  of  a 
large  rose  and  herbaceous  garden,  and 
the  planting  of  additional  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  latter  necessitating  an  expend- 
iture of  $5/x)0. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— Governor  Penny- 
packer  has  called  a  conference  of  noted 
scientists,  nurserymen  and  fruit  growers 
to  meet  at  his  office  for  the  purpose  of 
dtsaissing  the  extermination  of  uie  San 
Jose  scale.  The  sum  of  f  30,000  is  avail- 
able for  the  state's  investigation. 

Ames,  Ia.— The  horticultural  dq>art- 
ment  of  the  Iowa  State  College  is  exper- 
imenting to  ascertain  the  cost  and 
efficiency  of  the  various  methods  of  arti- 
ficial treatment  of  posts  and  other  tim- 
bers that  come  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
and  to  find  a  practical  method  of  making 
such  quick  growing  trees  as  cottonwooo, 
willow  and  maple  as  long  lived  as  cedar 
and  oak. 


Tin  Brockton  Dahlia  Fam 

The  larsMt  and  flneit  oolleotion  of 
Dabltai  la  the  United  SUtei.  oonilit- 
ing  of  All  the  leading  TArtetiei.  8(  ~ 
for  oatalogae. 

W.  P.  LOTNROP,  East  BrMf#waltr, 


When  writing  pleaae  mentioa  Gaidening. 


Throe  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  Illustrated,  $1* 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   INAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 


GnnsNG  (Kaiiw).^At  tlie  piiMent  time 
whea  9o  much  interest  it  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interesting  to  pernse  this  Tolanie, 
which  tells  all  about  the  plant  in  a  way 
that  all  may  ttnderstand.  The  144  pages 
are  ftedy  illustrated.    60  cents. 

HBDOBS,    WiNDBKBiLKS,  BtC.   (Powcll). 

^A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  saborban  homes.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illastrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  of  Pauit  Gkowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  sobfect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.26. 

Cabbaobs,  Cauuplowbb  and  Alubd 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  hen  Ttxj  fnllr  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

AsPABAom  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg,  caltiTation,  har- 
Tcsting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LandscafbGardbnino  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  ffardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Lanmcafb  Gabobnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.    $1.60 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growirg  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 

Eower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
siness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  Gou>fish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
Dest  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carkation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60. 

Chrtsamthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
26  cents. 

PuMiOATiON  Mbthods  Qohiison).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profosely  illustrated; 
260  pages.    $1.0a 


We  can  aopply  any  of  the  followiog  books,  postpaid,  at  t|io  prices  giveo: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
mcoesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
i2.00. 

GRBSMHOute  CoMaTRUcnoN  (Taft).— It 
cells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
4mall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
Jerstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  amd  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  aJl  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out^ 
4ides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
^'Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  20  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmelv  and  plainlT 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  nc  Markbt  Gardbnimo  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  affording  the  vridest  experi- 
ence in  i>ractical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  *  currants  and  goose- 
berries; vrith  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
grovrers  all  over  the  cotmtry.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
^An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  hj  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
&rmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  cufftrent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  ap(]^y  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbnino  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encnrclopasdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
tng  the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomendatnre.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaU  Pruit  Culturist  (PuUer).    $1.60. 


).-A 


Thb  Gashbn  Stort  (BIlv 
ddiglitful  book  portraying  the 
andpleasures  of  gardening  in  themostiiM- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  uscAil,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practke  second  to  none  in  the  ooun- 
tiy.    Price  $1.60. 

PRUTia  AMD  Pruit  TteBS  or  Ambrka 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Bany).   $2.00. 

Gardbnimo  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Plorioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Pabmimo  at  thb  South  (0cm- 
ler).   $1*60. 

Ornahbntal  Gardbnikq  fLong).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  RensHalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBRS  AND   PRA- 

GRANT  Lbatbs  (McDonsld).  A  very  in- 
teresting sutiect  handled  tn  a  pc^Mlai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  cnliuged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Dlustrated  fix>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  vrild  flowers.  0- 
lustrated.    $1.76. 

AccoRDiNO  TO  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

Thb  Bnoush  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son) .—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoot 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
vnth  hardy  flovrers  ot  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  grovrth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  grovring;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjT  htmdreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbdino  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fi-uit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OF  Shakbspbarb  (Bllacombe).    $3.60. 

Vbobtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  GreeuyOf 
Univernty  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Ambrican  Pruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Pany).— A  treatise 
on  the  i^pagation  and  cultivation  o« 
nutrbeanng  tras.   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Panlcukta,  Rare  G>nifers,  Iris 
KaempEdi,  Eul^ia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greomouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.vi%ii«iiatat%ii 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  R  \. 


FUMIOATION  METHODS 

By  nH>P.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Vormerly  State  Eotomokjiitt  •!  AUrylaiid 

A  Prsetleal  Tre»tiae  and  timely  work  on  cbeap 
■■d  eiEectlTe  meaus  uf  destroy  lug  liiseet  peitts  and 
ottier  Termln  in  Tarioiu  places.  This  work  Is  the 
oateome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
Mtlwr  with  the  experiences  of  otbers.  and  is  cue  of 
the  most  Important  books  pabllstaed  tnls  season  and 
li  much  neeoAd  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  particular 


to 

nvrr  obowkbs  anb  nubsebymen 

owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uoiurlous 
Ban  Joee  acale.  Bydromale  aeld  gas  In  the  only 
psaetlcal  remedy  for  ibe  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
labelBg  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
mrserymen  and  fmlt  ftrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apraratna  for  fumigating  yoon^  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  merjiods  can  be  easily 
applied  im  arefaavda  and JMneries  for  many  danger- 
oos  peetaat  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con^ld- 
eied  the  best  aathority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothiiig  undone  to  make  this  the  moet 
eomplete  work  of  the  klad  ever  pnbUsbed. 

OARDBNBBS  AND  1T.OBISTS 
have  found   that  Teicetables  and  flowers  eaimot  be 

Ewn  aiiderglMS  'without  frequent  fumigation  for 
deetraetlon  of  btseet  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  baa  solved  thta  problem.  The  metbuds  of  )>ro- 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MUXEBS  and  GBAIN  DEAIiBBS 

have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 

■ ^--^ ' —  —  •—•been  found  one  of 


work^ashydreeyanieaeldgasl 

tbe  moat  Importnnt  matertebi  for  elearlug  mills  and 
waretaoosea  of   insects.    The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 


solphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tainingjnmin  in  stor.^ge  is  also  thoroughly  isonsid- 
eredTTl^thia  trade  tne  work  is  Indispes  sable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
taiclosurea  infested  with  vermin. 

FABMBB8  OF  THB  COUNTBY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
lathe  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  to  any  lueiosure. 

COI.I.BOE   AND  STATION  WOBKBBS 

will  find  it  an  up-to-date  referenoe  work  on  this  sub- 
ject It  is  complete  in  every  respe^^t  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  la  written  in  a 
popular  mm-taehnieal  style,  nrofusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  S50  pages,  price,  post- 
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Princeps 


THE  $1000.00 

GLADIOLUS... 

(We  pa'd  this  amaiint  for  tha  entire 
atock  off  ft: 


The  largest,  best  ^shaped,  most  bril- 
liint  Gladiolus  in  existence.  It  is  also 
the  most  graceful  of  alL  The  flowers 
of  this  sold  readily  in  the  Chicago 
wholesale  market  at  50  and  60c  a 
dozen  when  other  sorts  could  not  be 
given  away. 

Large  Bulbs,  each  35c;  3  for  |t.OO; 
Doz,$3.SO. 

Medium  Bulbs,  each  30c;  3  for  80c; 
Doz,|3.oa 

Small  Bulbs,  each  25c;  3  for  65c; 
Doz.,  12.5a 

These  three  sizes  are  all  blooming 
bulbs,  and  prices  are  prepaid  to  any 
address  in  the  United  States. 


Vaughan'sSeedStere, 

NEW  YORK,         CHICAGO. 
UBarolaytt    t4-S8  RMdo^  St 

}  IM  RVMMM,  wwImm  SpniigiiM* 


If  you  need  Books  oo  Special  Subjects  write  os  abont  them. 
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^JkAr*  Baby  Bambler 

Iht  rvttb'MmfM  DWMF  Crimioii  Rimbtar. 
IN  BLOOM  ALL  1HE IIME.  The  best  red  pot  or 
bedding  roee  in  the  world.  Same  color  as  the 
ollmbing  Crimson  Bambler  with  clusters  of 
from  20  to  40  open  flowers  at  one  time.  It 
blooms  eTery  day  from  May  nnUl  No^tmber 
if  planted  out  and  in  pots  all  the  year  around. 

Prices:    2-inch  pot  plants,   each  40o;    8 

for  tl.OO: ^' 

for  115. 00 
60o:  8  for 
to  go  by  express. 

Vaughan^s  Seed  Storet 

OHIOAQOI  NKW  YORKl 

84-88  Randtlpli  8t  14  Barelty  81. 

8r«eiiheusas  and  Nurterits:  Waftttm  8f  rifigt.  III. 


:  2-inch  pot  plants,  each  40o;  8 
I:  18  for-t4.00,  prepaid  by  mail;  100 
)  by  express;  4-inoh  pot  plants  each 
>r  il.T»;  18  for  10  60;  100  for  150  CO;  all 


ORCHIDS 


JL#A.OSOI 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
D.  8.  Write  for  our 
illuitrated  catalogue. 

8UIIIIIT.  N.  J. 


IN 


POUR  VOUIUCft. 


Cyclopediaof 

American 

Horticulture 


Oomprisinfr  suggestions  for  cnltlTatioB 
of  horticultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  CSuiada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAIl£Y, 

Pir^ftuofT  o/MorticuUure  in  Ctmeli 
UniversUyt 

/Mttod  by  WILNELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

AsMctate  EdHtr, 

aad  many  wpMi  Culthratort  and  Bttainistt. 


IN  POUR  VOLUHIS. 

CIttk,  $20.     Half  Mtrocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  2800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 
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Our  farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue^  will  be  ready  Jan.  1, 
^05,  and  mailed  tree  to  any  address  upon 
application,  ^j^^j^j^^^j^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


•  • «  THE  TEN  .  • « 

Bound  Volumes 

...  Of*  •  • . 

Gardening  ^sban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  tt7.5a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 
Mooon  BdUing^  CHICAGO. 


"Eureka" 

Weed  KUler. 

Saves  Wae^Bnf.  Keeps 

Filths,  etc,  dear  wItbcMil 

distnrblitf  or  staiainf 

.    thefnVdL 

.  mdilyBiteed  _i»^iaqgtad. 

mS^^JZx^  FoU dinotloM  with  Moh  Urn. 

y anghan's  SoeA  Storo, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELM  EH  D.  SMITH, 


•^ 


CONTENTS. 

rilT»0PUCT10M.  — 

CttAFTKB  I.— ^HlttTORT, 

Chaftvh  IL— Stock  Puim — larij   PropagatloiL^-Oold    Frames.  ^Field-gTOWti laiported 

Block*— Novelties  and  ScMM  Vsrletlei. 

Cmai-tbr  TTL— FiuPi^fiATioM, — Cutting  Bflnch.— SeleotloD  of  CntiingrS'— Making  Cattlan.— Air 
add  THmpflFSlurv,— tihadlDg.— W»l«rlDgp— Sanof^Sjilem.— Snglisii  Hethod.— DinslonsL— 
Pottfnff  Ci^UlBgi, 

CBirr^B  IV.— firiciiiBM  PtAnTi,—SoiL—&epoUlDg.^itoppiii«,--I>t»tDai««— Final  Fo4tlDff.^ 
W  aterl  ng.  —Stale  la  g.— Uiibaddl  Dg. — Feed  tug. 

Chaptbb  Y.— Mibcbllaksoua  Pi»i!iTe.— Staiidardi.— For  Market,— Stable— Stemmed.— II  inla^ 
tuffl*— For  Cat  FloweTs.— Orafted.— In  Open  Bonder.— H»rdj  OhrjsuiUkBtnaiiis. 

CSAPTCB  vr.— PAGtiHa  PLiJSTfl.— For  Expnu.— For  MlLL— Fc?  Eiporl* 

Cb  AFTV  ■  V I  L--^SxMiBinop  8i«i>0H». — Fl&nting. — FLrmiug.— Tie  Lug. — VFsteri  Dg,— Spt^Tln  g.— 
Airliig.^SbAdliig,  —Scald  1  a  i?.  — Top^  ntsiiiR — Be  do  v  I  og  Btooit. — BllDdQrowth  .—Chemi- 
cal F«rtt  11  £«n.— Liquid  Mftbtire.— Lime.— Iron.- fiarniag  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dii- 
bnddldg.— Eniflisb  Method.— Recwrdi. 

Obaptir  VIII,— ExttiiiiTtoM  Bu>OK».— Grown  oat-nf-doon.— Anitnllan  Method.— Sbelter  o? 

Anag  Harbot' 
Craftir  IX.— CoKHBiicui^  FtiOwHRL-^Fwdlag^—^Biidip-Earlj.-Late. --Height  Of  PUnU. 
CttArrxB  X.— Tvsvcn.- Aphis.— Th tip.— Mealy  Bug.^Grassboppers.— Tarnished  Bug .— Corr- 

thuoa.— Grub  Worm.— Cat  Worm,— Lady  Bug*— Golden  BjeL— Chrjtsntbemtim  Ply. 
Ckaftik  XT.— DiSBAflve. -Host— Leaf  Spot- Mildew. 

OMAinfl  xn.-^EBi>oK«fl  A3i>8^Hi^— SniUble  PlanU.— Fertilising.— Seed1tBgi.—gparts. 
CKiJ^vm  Xin.— PBBFA&iMa  EzBism.— Plants.— Cut  Flo wers.*^Fare1f  a  Sblpments.^Dreislag 

Flowera. 
Cs^rriB  XTV-— Ex:aiBi^O]rB*--The  M  ansae  me  nL—Tbe  Judge.— The  EiblbLtor. 
Cbaptbb  KV.— Ttp*»  iHD  SKLBCTionfl'- TVp^i*— Sflleotloni. 


WE  AiE  NOW  WMum  ofmcRS.  nacc  ?s  cdvis,  cash  wm 
The  Gardening  Companj^*  mnoi  hhlihiig,  Clilcaae. 
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me  Colors  of  Flowers  ^tirfA  COLOR  CiUIT. 

Arranged  by  F.  Sobnyler  Mathews  and  Uthogmpbed  by  Pmng,  thts  obart  ii  nownooeplad 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  oolor  descriptions  by  many  foreign  hoasee  ni  well  as  In 
this  oonntry.    PilN.  IS  Ciali,  NflpaM. 

THB  OARINMNO  COMPANY.  Mmm  BidMiw,  CmCAOO. 
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OBNXRAI^  VIBW  OF  THB  PBONY  DI8PX«AY  AT  THB  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION  OP  THB  AMERICAN  PBONY  SOCIBTY,  JUNB  M-IT,  ItW. 


THE  AMBRICAN  PBONT  SOOBTT. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETINa 

The  second  annual  meeting  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  American  Peony  Society 
was  held  in  Chicago  June  16  and  17  and 
was  in  every  respect  a  very  successful 
affair.  The  disph^^  of  peonies  was  very 
elaborate  and  a  number  of  visitors 
e]q)ressed  great  surprise  at  the  hi^h  qual- 
ity of  many  of  the  blooms  which  had 
been  held  in  storage  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  exhibition  would  have  been 
mudi  more  extensive  but  for  the  gen- 
eral mistrust  of  the  storage  process. 
Many  of  the  most  extensive  growers, 
however,  will  be  exhibitors  of  the  future, 
judging  from  their  comments  on  the 
character  of  the  storage  blooms  dis- 
played on  this  occasion.  The  quality  of 
the  blooms  in  general  was  very  high,  but 
of  coarse  those  shipped  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  bud  state  did  not  make 
such  an  attractive  display  as  those  from 
local  sources. 

The  number  of  varieties  displayed  on 
this  occasion  is  quite  problematical,  but 
there  were  varieties  on  exhibition  bear- 
ing nearhr  200  different  names,  also  a 
considerable  number  of  flowers  uiider 
number  and  seedlings  without  names  or 
numbers.  The  present  unsatisfactorv 
condition  of  peony  nomenclature  is  much 
to  be  regretted  and  no  effort  should  be 
spared  by  the  officers  of  the  society  and 
its  coromUtces  to  bring  about  an  under- 


standing in  the  matter  which  will  aid  the 
trade  and  the  buying^  public  in  doing 
business.  Professor  Craig  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  nomenclature  committee 
have  a  heavy  task  in  hand  and  they  will 
merit  all  the-  praise  that  can  be  given 
them  when  they  unravel  the  tangle  of 
names  and  synonyms  to  such  an  extent 
that  growers  and  dealers  will  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  men- 
tion a  given  variety. 

It  may  perhaps  be  safe  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  striking  varieties  seen 
at  this  exhibition,  but  even  here,  as  else- 
where in  this  report,  we  feel  that  we  are 
in  the  dark  when  we  come  to  give  the 
names.  Among  the  best  white  varieties 
we  would  name  Festiva  Maxima,  early; 
Marie  Lemoine,  late,  and  James  Kelway. 
In  pink,  Livingston,  Delicatissima,  Floral 
Treasure  and  Potsii  Alba.  In  red,  Lee's 
Grandiflora  Rubra,  as  exhibited  by  E.  A. 
Reeves,  was  simply  magnificent  and 
Richardson's  Rubra  Superba  seemed^  a 
very  poor  second.  For  a  creamy  white 
we  selected  Mont  Blanc. 

The  Peterson  Nursery,  Chicago,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
extent  and  age  of  this  firm's  collection, 
carried  off  the  greater  number  of  the 
premiums,  among  them  the  silver  cup 
for  the  best  twelve  varieties,  six  flowers 
each.  The  Cottage  Gardens  Company, 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  captured  the  first 
premium  for  the  largest  and  best  collec- 


tion of  varieties.  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
Chicago,  was  among  the  prize  winners* 
as  was  also  J.  F.  Rosenfield,  of  West 
Point,  Neb.,  and  £.  A.  Reeves,  of  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio.  In  addition  to  the  competi- 
tive collections,  excellent  displays  for 
effect  were  made  by  tiie  Cottsse  Gar- 
dens Company,  Peterson  NursenTf 
Klehm's  Nursery,  Arlington  Heights,  lU., 
Jewell  Nursery  Company,  Lake  Gfy, 
Minn.,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  etc. 

There  were  a  number  of  enthusiastic 
amateurs  on  hand  greatiy  interested  in 
the  fine  display,  including  Col.  Henry  M. 
Kidder,  of  Evanston,  111.,  and  L.  Bur- 
row, of  Decatur,  111. 

The  judges  were  Charles  Klehm,  a 
commercial  peony  grower;  Ed.  Kanst, 
park  superintendent,  and  P.  J.  Hauswirtii, 
retail  florist. 

THE  president's  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members:  It  has  now  been 
two  years  since  the  organization  of  the 
American  Peony  Society  and  to  those 
who  thought  that  there  was  no  need  of 
such  a  special  society  to  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  peony,  the  success  of 
the  presert  magnificent  exhibit  should 
be  ample  proof  that  the  society  was  not 
only  needed,  but  really  wanted,  for  it 
is  by  such  exhibitions  as  these  that  we 
who  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  any 
special  class  of  floriculture  really  learn 
the  possibilities  that  exist  when  con- 
centrated effort  13  made  to  develop  all 
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that  may  be  contained  an  any  special 
subject  This  is  practically  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  peony  flowers  given  under 
the  management  of  our  society  and 
what  has  been  done  here  to-day  can  be 
much  improved  upon  in  future  efforts, 
for  by  experience  we  learn  and  the  ex- 
perience leading  iip  to  the  staging  of  the 
present  show  has  already  taught  us 
many  things  that  will  redound  to  our 
benefit  in  the  future  and  enable  us  to 
stage  increasinglv  interesting  exhibits 
as  the  years  roll  by.  No  doubt  the  offi- 
cers of  the  society  will  be  somewhat 
sharply  criticised  for  not  providing  es- 
savs  to  be  read  before  this  meeting  and 
while  not  attempting  to  offer  excuses 
for  such  lack,  I  wish,  in  connection  with 
an  apology  which  we  offer  to  members 
of  the  society,  to  say  that  unfortunately 
prior  to  the  season  at  which  the  peOny 
show  is  possible  almost  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  society  are  driven  to  exert 
their  utmost  energies  in  order  to  prop- 
erly care  for  the  years'  business  which 
must  be  done  practically  in  the  two  or 
three  months  of  spring. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  such  an 
association  as  ours,  in  the  surprisingly 
chaotic  state  into  which  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  peony  has  been  allowed 
to  degenerate,  is  the  straightening:  out 
of  the  names,  and  if  this  association 
should  do  nothing  else,  striking  from 
the  list  duplicate  or  nearly  duplicate  and 
worthless  Varieties  and  making  it  possi- 
ble for  the  trade  to  list  fifty  or  sixty  of 
the  best  sorts  under  names  and  de- 
scriptions that  would  render  their  iden- 


tification certain  and  make  possible  ex- 
tensive deals  between  different  peony 
growers,  insuring  the  buyer  of  getting 
exactly  what  he  wants  whenever  he 
places  an  order  and  then  should  dis- 
band, it  will  have  accomplished  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  to  floriculture  iu 
general  and  amply  repay  all  the  effort 
put  forth  and  expense  incurred  in  its 
organization  and  maintenance.  Realiz- 
ing the  importance  of  this  question  of 
nomenclature,  a  competent  nomenclature 
committee  was  appointed  and  has  al- 
ready accomplished  a  long  step  towards 
straightening  out  the  tangle  which  has 
been  the  source  of  annoyance  and  a 
bane  to  all  who  have  attempted  to  pur- 
chase peonies.  I  now  refer  to  the  ex- 
tensive test  plot  at  Cornell  University 
which  has  been  planted  with  upwards  of 
a  thousand  varieties  of  peonies,  all  of 
which  have  been  contributed  by  its 
members  without  one  cent  of  expense 
being  incurred  by  the  society.  It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  this  attempt  to 
straighten  out  the  peony  nomenclature, 
taken  up  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
John  Craig,  of  Cornell  University, 
whose  careful  and  efficient  work  per-, 
formed  in  other  lines  is  ample  guaran- 
tee of  the  thoroughness  with  which  this 
work  will  be  done — will  be  productive 
of  great  results  and  will  place  the  en- 
tire fraternity  under  obligations  not 
only  to  Prof.  Craig  but  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and,  last,  but  not  least,  to  the 
American  Peony  Society  itself. 

Fourteen  years  ago  when  I  first  be- 
gan growing  carnations,  they  were  usu- 


ally sold  upon  the  market  under  the 
designation  of  red,  pink  and  white.  So 
far  as  I  know  very  few  varieties  hid 
at  that  period  produced  a  sufficieiit  im- 
pression upon  the  buyers  to  be  sold 
under  distinctive  names.  However, 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Carnation  Society  they  began  to  be 
designated  by  special  names  and  at  the 
present  time  retail  buyers  generally  ask 
for  the  President,  ^chantress,  Etlvel 
Ward  or  any  other  variety  they  wish  to 
purchase,  because  thereby  they  identify 
those  blooms  which  best  satisfy  their 
tastes  and  purposes  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  this  will  be  the  case  wijth 
the  peony.  At  present  Festiva  Maxima 
is  knfiwn  upon  the  New  York  market 
as  the  big  white  peony  and  all  other 
white  varieties  are  simply  designated  as 
white  peonies,  but  within  a  compara- 
tively short  period  buyers  will  begin  to 
call  for  Mont  Blanc,  Festiva  Maxima. 
Mons.  Dupont,  Marie  Lemoine  and 
other  named  varieties  because  they  will 
want  to  secure  just  the  effect  produced 
by  those  sorts  and  will  be  able  to  identi- 
fy them  under  their  proper  titles. 

For  some  years  past  the  value  of  the 
peony  for  cut  flower  purposes  has  been 
reco^ized  in  the  larger  markets,  such 
as  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston  and  oth- 
er larse  cities,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  Jhere  seems  to  have  been  no  oV- 
ganizcjl  effort  made  to  place  the  most 
suitable  varieties  on  sale,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  blooms  offered  seem 
to  h^e  been  of  the  more  common  kindsr 
composed  largely  of  undesirable  shades 
of  color,  the  result  being  that  the  color 
value  of  the  peony  has  suffered  some- 
what in  popular  estimation.  In  a  few 
years  all  this  should  be  changed  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  most  attractive 
sorts  that  are  best  suited  for  cut  flower 
purposes  should  be  grown  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  market  and  when  this  oc- 
curs,, the  demand  for  peonies  for  ait 
flower  purposes  will  be  largely  in- 
creased. 

The  difficulties  of  accummulting  a 
large  stock  of  the  better  varieties  that 
shall  prove  true  to  name  are  great,  be- 
cause owing  to  the  chaotic  state  of 
peony  nomenclature  at  the  present  time, 
no  one  is  sure  of  getting  what  he  orders 
unless  he  is  able  to  visit  the  peony 
fields  in  blooming  time  and  identify  and 
mark  the  plants  he  desires.  A  some- 
what extensive  experience  in  purchas- 
ing peonies  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  developed  some  curious  results.  For 
instance,  in  one  case  a  grower  sent  two 
absolutely  different  colors  under  the 
same  name.  This  occurred  with  the 
peony  Henri  Murger.  The  true  Henri 
Murger  is  described  as  an  immense 
bloom  of  the  form  and  color  of  the 
Paul  Neyron  rose.  The  first  year  that 
the  firm  in  question  sent  us  Henri  Mur- 
ger we  got  a  tall  growing  deep  purplish 
crimson  which  as  yet  we  have  been  un- 
able to  identify.  The  following  year 
they  sent  us  a  very  double  creamy  white 
sort  which  bore  no  resemblance  either 
in  habit,  form  or  color  to  the  one  sent 
before.  Neither  of  them  resembled  in 
any  respect  either  in  habit,  form,  color 
or  time  of  blooming  the  true  Henri 
Murger.  In  another  case  a  totally  dif- 
ferent peony  in  point  of  habit,  form  and 
date  of  blooming  was  sent  but  of  the 
same  shade  of  color  as  the  genuine  va- 
riety ordered.  The  second  year  from 
the  same  firm  came  under  the  same 
name  another  lot  which  again  did  not 
resemble  the  true  variety  eiflier  in  form, 
habit  or  date  of  blooming  but  still  of 
the  same  shade  of  color  and  neither  of 
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these  varieties  resembled  in  any  respect 
the  true  vadety  in  form,  habit  or  date 
of  blooming,  with  the  exception  that 
the  shades  of  color  were  very  close  to 
the  true  variety. 

After  an  extensive  experience  in  at- 
tempting to  accumulate  considerable 
stodc  of  the  specially  desirable  varieties, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  practical  way  to  work  up  a  true 
stock  is  to  purchase  a  moderate  quantity 
of  the  sorts  from  some  source  where 
you  are  able  to  identify  them  as  true 
and  then  after  blooming     the     plants 


acquainted  with  the  finer  and  more 
desirable  sorts  and  should  use  them 
more  extensively  hereafter  than  they 
have  in  the  past  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  peony  often  suffers  in  reputa- 
tion by  the  use  of  common  undesirable 
colors  in  classes  of  work  where  good, 
clean,  complementary  colors  are  needed 
and  should  be  used,  and  the  peonv  will 
never  take  its  proper  place  in  landscape 
work  until  landscapers  m  general  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  more  desirable 
sorts  and  learn  to  know  them  as  well  as 
to  use  them. 
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three  years  cut  out  all  rogues  which  may 
develop  and  look  after  the  propagating 
and  division  of  the  stock  yourself,  for  I 
have  found  where  you  leave  it  to  em- 
ployes, not  having  the  same  interest  in 
keeping  the  stock  clean  that  you  have, 
they  will  allow  errors  to  slip  in.  A  rogue 
^once  introduced  in  a  stock  frequently 
multiplies  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  true 
variety,  the  result  being  a  large  propor- 
tion of  rogues  when  the  stock  has  been 
considerably  augmented. 

In  Holland  the  custom  is  to  take  up 
the  peonies  and  divide  them  every  year 
or  two,  consequently  the  plants  are  nev- 
er seen  in  Uoom  and  this  mode  of  forc- 
ing the  propagation  is  probably  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  rogues  are  found  in 
the  general  run  of  Holland  peonies  im- 
ported to  this  country. 

Undoubtedly  our  favorite  flower  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  early 
flowering  herbaceous  plants  for  use  in 
extensive  landscape  plantings.  It  not 
only  can  be  used  in  masses  producing 
grand  color  results,  effectively  lighting 
dark  nooks  and  comers,  but  the  plants 
can  also  be  inter^ersed  among  shrub- 
bery lending  additional  color  to  such 
groups.  When  out  of  bloom  the  plants 
are  not  very  unsightly  as  in  the  case 
with  many  other  herbaceous  flowers, 
but  the  deep  fresh  greens  and  bronzy 
greens  of  the  peony  foliage  are  main- 
tained in  general  good  condition 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
season.  The  range  of  peony  colors  is 
unexcelled,  comprising  almost  all  the 
shades  of  pink  from  the  most  delicate 
flesh  tints  to  the  deepest.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  white,  crimson,  purple 
and  amaranth.  It  is  weak,  however,  in 
yellow  as  we  have  comparatively  few 
sorts  that  might  be  termed  yellow  and 
these  are  generally  light  in  color,  the 
guard  petals  being  almost  invariably 
white,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there 
is  as  yet  any  true  solid  yellow  peony. 

Landscape  architects  should  learn  to 
know  the  peony  better  and  should  become 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  unfor- 
tunate controversy  arose  over  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Peony  Society 
resulting  in  forming  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  the  S. 
A.  F.  Peony  Society,  as  it  has  more 
recently  been  called,  giving  color  to  the 
idea  that  the  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists was  opposed  to  and  endeavoring  to 
kill  off  our  association.  I  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  asserted  by 
certain  elements  in  the  Socie^  of  Amer- 
ican Florists  that  the  formation  of  the 
carnation  society,  the  chrysanthemum 
society,  the  peony  society  and  other  spe- 
cial associations  would  in  the  end 
destroy  the  Society  of  American  Florists. 
This  1  do  not  believe  to  be  true  and  I 
can  not  see  any  other  result  from  the 
organization  of  such  special  societies 
than  an  increased  general  distribution 
of  flower  and  plant  knowledge  among 
the  general  public,  which  in  the  end  will 
result  in  increased  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists. It  may  be  asserted  with  truth  that 
the  American  Peony  Society  has  not 
now,  nor  will  it  have  in  the  future,  any 


conflict  with  any  other  horticultural 
body,  but  it  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  certain  mecial 
work  that  can  be  done  only  \n  and  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  of  those 
most  vitally  interested  in  the  peony. 
Personally,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  our 
association  will  gladl3r  contribute  to  the 
archives  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  or  to  any  other  horticultural 
body  that  makes  for  the  good  of  the 
flonst  craft  in  general^  the  results  whidi 
it  may  accomplish  m  the  way  of 
straightening  out  peony  nomenclatiire» 
or  any  other  results  which  may  be  con- 
sidered generally  beneficial  to  the  craft 
Neither  the  American  Peony  Society  nor 
the  S,  A.  F.  Peony  Association  has  had  as 
yet  any  great  measureable  effect  ap<>n 
the  increase  in  the  demand  for  peonies 
for  the  reason  that  neither  have  up  to 
the  present  time  accomplished  any  defin- 
ite advancement  either  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  peony  or  the  methods  of 
its  culture  or  its  commercial  handling. 

Aside  from  a  few  articles  and  cul- 
tural notes  appearing  in  the  press,  noth- 
ing tangible  has  gone  forth  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  these  articles  have  not  as 
a  rule  emanated  either  from  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  or  from  the  Amer- 
ican Peony  Society.  Whatever  results 
have  been  accomplished  up  to  the  present 
time  have  been  largely  through  the 
work  done  by  the  peony  specialists  who 
are  giving  their  time  to  -the  culture  of 
and  investing  their  capital  in  peonies. 
The  experimental  peony  plantation  at 
Cornell  University  has  been  made  possi- 
ble only  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  principal  peony  specialists  in 
America  and  Europe  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Peony  Society. 

Reverting  again  to  the  unpleasant 
things  which  have  been  said  and  done 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  our 
society,  it  may  well  be  said  that  all  oppo* 
sition  and  controversy  should  now  cease. 
The  work  of  the  American  Peony 
Society  has  been  so  definitely  cut  out  and 
clearly  defined  that  the  few  doubdng 
and  misguided  spirits  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  who 
have  heretofore  frowned  upon  our  organ- 
ization should  now  cease  their  antag* 
onism  and  bend  their  efforts  towards 
forwarding  a  work  that  will  in  the  end 
rebound  to  the  general  welfare  and  ben- 
efit of  the  entire  florist  craft  as  well  as 
the  nursery  fraternity. 

THE  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  present  membership  of  the 
society  is  thirty-six  not  including  two 
honorary  members.  Since  the  last  meet- 
ing the  president  has  appointed  two 
European  representatives  of  the  nomen- 
clature committee,  A.  Dessert,  Chenon- 
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Victor  Lemoine. 
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Bernh.  Qroenewegea. 
(Of  Oroenewegen  &  Son,  Holland.) 


W.  Warnaar. 
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Brnat  Krelage. 
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ceaux,  France,  to  represent  that  country 
and  August  Koenemann  of  Neides-Wal- 
luf,  Germany,  to  represent  the  latter. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  in  regard  to 
peony  lists  with  the  object  of  complet- 
ing our  preliminary  list,  but  there  are 
some  which  are  still  to  be  received 
before  it  can  be  published.  The  publish- 
ing of  the  report  of  1903-1904  has  also 
been  delayed  for  unavoidable  reasons. 


THE  VISITORS. 

Among  the  out-of-town  visitors  in 
attendance  we  noted  the  following:  F. 
A.  Bailer,  Bloomington,  111.;  W.  C 
Barry  and  C.  J.  Maloy,  of  Ellwanger  & 
Barry  Nursery,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Elmer 
D.  Smith,  Adrian,  Mich.;  Eli  Cross, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.;  C  S.  Harrison, 
York,  Neb.;  Fred  Lemon  and  Miss  S. 
Hill,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Charles  W.  Mai- 
son,  of  the  Dundee  Nursery,  Dundee, 
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In  the  matter  of  the  incorporation  papers 
Mr.  Lown,  the  attorn^,  reported  to  me 
that  the  certificate  of  incorporation  was 
filed  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1904,  and 
a  certified  copy  of  the  same  was  depos- 
ited at  the  New  York  county  clerk's 
office  on  July  11,  thereby  completing  the 
legal  incorporation  of  the  society. 

The  exhibition  held  during  the  meet- 
at  New  York  was  a  fairly  good  show, ' 
diere*  being  about  seven  exhibitors  who 
staged  many  fine  flowers,  but  there  was 
a  great  lack  of  names  thereby  reducing 
the  value  of  the  show.  C.  W.  Ward, 
Queens,  N.  Y.,  showed  about  200  varie- 
ties, all  unnamed  but  under  number. 
Frank  Oould,  with  John  J.  Morris, 
Compton,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  showed  about  sixty-three  varieties, 
all  named.  Andorra  Nurseries,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  twenty  varie- 
ties, all  named.  Siebrecht  &  Son,  a 
large  display  of  unnamed  flowers  includ- 
ing about  thirty-two  varieties.  C 
Betscher,  Canal  Dover,  O.,  forty  varie- 
ties, all  named.  C.  M.  Wild,  Sarcoxie, 
Mo.,  about  ten  varieties,  and  F.  S. 
Rosenberg,  Walden,  N.  Y.^  about  eight- 
een vases  unnamed. 

THE  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

At  the  business  meeting,  June  17, 
President  Ward  delivered  his  address, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  secretary  presented  the  report 
of  the  treasurer  with  his  own,  and  both 
were  approved.  The  question  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  flowers  on  exhibition  was 
decided  by  donating  them  to  the  Cook 
county  hospital.  In  the  election  of  offi- 
cers the  only  change  made  was  in  the 
vice-presidency,  William  A.  Peterson,  of 
Chicago,  succeeding  Guy  A.  Bryant  The 
president  was  empowered  to  appoint  the 
auditing,  press  and  exhibition  commit- 
tees. A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Manager  J.  B.  Deamud  for  his  good 
work  in  the  management  of  the  exhibi- 
tion and  in  handling  the  blooms  and 
buds  forwarded  in  his  care.  After  select- 
ing Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  next  annual 
convention  and  exhibition  the  meeting 
terminated. 


Ill;  John  T,  Temple,  Davenport,  la.; 
C.  W.  Ward  and  Miss  Hubbard,  Queens, 
N.  Y.;  Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  Newton 
Highlands,  Mass.;  Robert  George, 
Painesville,  Ohio;  Arthur  Br3rant, 
Princeton,  111.;  E.  A.  Reeves,  Cleveland, 
Ohio ;  James  King,  Elmhurst,  111. ;  G.  C. 
Perkins,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  E.  Kid- 
der and  K  Slye,  representing  the  Ionia 
Pottery  Company,  Ionia,  Midi. 

THE  AWARDS. 

In  the  commercial  classes  provided  for 
double  herbaceous  peonies  the  followhis 
awards  were  made: 

Class. — ^1.  Largest  and  best  collection 
of  varieties,  one  flower  each.  C.  W. 
Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  first  with  Mme.  Du- 
cel,  Camea  Elegans,  Humel  Alba,  Liv- 
ingston, Eugene  Verdier,  M.  Jules  EHie, 
Biarie  Crousse,  La  Perle,  Belle  Douais 
ienne,  Louise  d'Estrees,  Beaut'e  de  Ville- 
cante,  Mons.  Barral,  Mme.  Louise  Calot, 
Philomele,  Marie  Stuart,  Alfred  Crousse, 
Richardson's  Dorchester,  Henri  Laurent, 
Mme.   de  Vatry.   Potsii  Alba.   Alfred  de 


Musset,  Mme.  Lemoinier,  Csarlna,  Mme. 
Benard.  Baroness  Schroeder.  Mme.  Ca- 
miUe  Barcel,  Marguerite  Gerard.  Rich- 
ardson's Grandiflora,  Paganint  Mme.  De 
Galhau,  Asa  Gray,  Docteur  Bretonneau, 
Octavie  Demay,  Van  Dyck,  Pulcherrima. 
La  Vestale,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  rogue  from 
Achilles.  Buyckii.  Floral  Treasure, 
Achilles.  Couronne  d'Or,  Candldlsslma. 
Marie  Jacquhi,  Mons.  Dupont.  Mont 
Blane,  Rosea  Magna,  Mme.  Bmlle  Le- 
moine.  Lady  Isadore,  Formosa,  Docheos 
de  Nemours,  Duke  of  Wellington,  La 
Quintynic,  Sulphurea.  Alice  de  Julveoourt, 
The  Bride.  La  Tullpe,  Festlva  Maxima. 
Reine  Victoria,  Marie  Lemoine,  Please 
No.  28,  Festlva,  Mme.  de  Vemevma. 
Early  White,  La  Tendresse,  Felix 
Crousse.  Edouard  Andre,  Victor  Hugo. 
Dr.  CaiUot.  Mons.  Paul  du  Ribert,  Pierre 
Dessert.  Delachei,  Admiral  Crelghton. 
Leon  Sequay,  Mme.  Bucquet,  Armandlne 
Meohin,  Raphael,  Peterson's  Na  209. 
Souv.  du  Docteur  Bretonneau.  Comte  de 
Neipperg,  Souv.  de  I'Exposltion  du  Mans. 
Meissonier.  Henri  Murger,  Prince  Im- 
perial, Lady  BramweU,  August*  Gauthier. 
Henri  Murger  (false),  Triomphe  de  I'Ez- 
position  de  Lille,  Mme.  Camilla  Barcel 
(rose),  Countess  Sarah.  Janice  Meredltli, 
Henri  Demay,  Henri  Murger  (rose),  Au- 

Sstin  d'Hour,  Clementine  GUlot,  Julee 
lot,  Modeste  Guerin,  Mme.  BoUet,  MUe. 
Rose  Rendatler.  Mme.  Forel,  Empress  of 
China.  Marie  d'Hour,  Souv.  de  I'Ezposl- 
tion  Unlversalle,  Fragrantiasima,  Mme. 
Muyssart,  Mons.  Boucharlat  aine; 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store.  Chicago,  second. 

2.  Collection  of  best  twelve  and  meet 
disnnct  varieties,  six  flowers  each.  Pet- 
erson Nursery.  Chicago,  first  with  Mme. 
Calot.  Potsii  Alba,  Biarie  Lemolna,  Golden 
Harvest,  Couronne  d'Or,  James  Kelway. 
Princess  Beatrice,  Dellcatisslma,  Souv.  de 
Bordeaux,  Purpurea  Superba,  Model  of 
Perfection,  Modeste  Guerin;  Vaughan'a 
Seed  Store,  second. 

3.  Best  collection  of  varieties  in  vari- 
ous shades  of  rose  pink,  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  flowers  each. 
Peterson  Nursery,  first,  with  Eclaveur, 
Mme.  Muyssart,  Model  of  Perf^tion. 
Mme.  Camille  Bonsall,  M.  Boucharlat 
aine.  Gen.  Bedeau,  Jules  C^alot,  Wistaria, 
Carmen.  Mme.  Herre.  Mme.  FOrel,  Tri- 
omphe de  I'Exposltion  de  Lille,  Duchess 
de  Theba,  (Sen.  C^valgnac. 

4.  Best  collection  of  varieties  salmon 
and  flesh -colored,  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  flowers  each.  Peterson 
Nursery,  first,  with  Beaute  de  ViUicante, 
Mme.  Muyssart,  La  Rere,  Gismonda,  Eu- 
ropean Model  of  Perfection,  M.  Barral, 
Triomphe  de  I'Exposltion  de  Lille,  Dell- 
catisslma, La  Perle,  Pasteur. 

5.  Best  collection  of  white  varietiees, 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six 
flowers  each.  Peterson  Nursery,  first, 
with  James  Kelway,  M.  Dupontl  Mme. 
Crousse,  Festiva  Bilaxima,  Mme.  de  Ver- 
neville,  Festiva,  Couronne  d'Or,  MJEuie 
Lemoine. 

6.  Best  collection  of  varieties,  cream 
white  and  light  yellow,  not  less  than 
three   nor   more   than   six  flowers   each. 
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J.  F.  Rosenfleld.  West  Point,  Neb.,  first, 
with  Grandlflora  Alba,  Fiapaveriflora, 
Queen  Victoria,  Hovey's  Double,  Chinen- 
sis  Alba,  Virgo  Biaria,  Mme.  Crousse; 
Peterson  Nursery,  second. 

7.  Best  collection  of  crimson  varieties, 
without  stamens,  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  flowers  each.  Peterson 
Nursery,  first,  with  Mme.  de  Boullemont. 
Wistaria,  L'  Eclalante,  M.  Krelage.  Emile 
Lemoine.  Qen.  Dorast;  J.  F.  Rosenfleld 
disqualified,  his  flowers  containinir  too 
many  stamens. 

8.  Best  ooUection  of  crimson  varieties, 
with  stamens,  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  flowers  each.  Peterson 
Nursery,  first,  with  Atrosanguinea,  De- 
lachei.  Gen.  Dodds,  M.  Crousse,  Arman- 
dlne  Mechin,  Mme.  Bucquet,  Count  Tha- 
rare  de  Choiseul,  Adolphe  Rousseau,  Niff- 
ricanos. 

9.  Best  collection  of  tricolor  varieties, 
including  flowers  with  guard  petals,  col- 
larette and  center  petals  of  different  col- 
ors, not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six 
flowers  each.  Peterson  Nursery,  flrst, 
with  Prolifera  Tricolor,  Beaute  Frau- 
ealse.  Princess  Beatrice,  La  Coquette. 

10.  Best  twelve  specimen  varieties, 
twelve  blooms  of  each  variety.  Peterson 
Nursery,  flrst,  with  Biarie  Lemoine,  Fes- 
tiva  Maxima,  Mme.  Calot,  Potsii  Alba. 
Princess  Beatrice.  Modeste  Guerin,  Pur- 
purea Delachei,  Model  of  Perfection,  Liv- 
ingston, Delicatissima,  Golden  Harvest, 
Marechal  MacMahon. 

11.  Best  one  hundred  blooms,  Festiva 
Maxima.  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  flrst; 
Peterson  Nursery,  disquallfled,  insufficient 
number  of  blooms. 

12.  Best  one  hundred  blooms  pink,  any 
shade.  Peterson  Nursery,  flrst,  with  Liv- 
ingston: J.  F.  Rosenfleld,  second,  with 
Floral  Treasure. 

13.  Best  one  hundred  blooms  crimson. 
E.  A.  Reeves.  Cleveland,  CX,  flrst,  with 
Lee's  Grandiflora  Rubra;  J.  F.  Rosenfleld, 
second,  with  seedling  No.  206. 

The  following  received  honorable  men- 
tion: C.  W.  Ward,  for  extensive  collection 
of  peonies;  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  for 
collection  of  herbaceous  flowers  and  Baby 
Rambler  roses;  Klehm's  Nursery,  Arling- 
ton Heights,  HI.,  for  flne  collection  of 
peonies  artistically  arranged. 

In  the  other  classes  provided  for  com- 
mercial and  amateur  growers  there  were 
no  entries. 


The  Qreenhotise. 


CARNAHONS  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  method  of  growing  carnations 
under  glass  throughout  the  entire  season 
is  gaining  favor  with  a  greater  num- 
ber of  growers  each  year,  so  much  so 
that  we  hear  of  some  who  follow  this 
plan  with  the  whole  of  their  plants  and 
are  loud  in  tlieir  praise  of  the  results 


THREE    ACRES   OF   PEONIES   AT    H.    A.    TERRY'S,    CRESCENT,*  lA. 
(Mostly  Mr.  Terry's  seedlings  in  over  lOJ  varieties.) 


obtained  thereby.  It  is  being  demon- 
strated that  with  indoor  summer  grown 
plants  a  finer  flower  with  longer  stem 
and  a  more  continuous  crop  during  the 
winter  months  can  be  obtained  than  is 
the  case  with  plants  lifted  from  the  field. 
The  principal  cause  of  this  is  that  one 
has  the  plants  under  control  during 
their  entire  f^owth,  a  very  important 
feature  especially  so  when  heavy  con- 
tinuous rains  like  we  are  getting  this 
year  brings  the  plants  in  the  field  very 
near  to  the  suffering  point  As  it  is, 
we  have  already  seen  batches  of  plants 
that  are  turning  yellow  due  to  being 
Hooded  so  much.  With  such  plants  the 
best  results  cannot  be  obtained. 

To  make  a  success  of  indoor  culture, 
the  main  thing  is  to  lay  a  proper  foun- 
dation and  to  follow  it  up  by  watching 
every  little  detail  and  studying  the 
plants'  requirements  at  all  times.  The 
plants  should  now  be  planted  into  their 
permanent  quarters  as  quickl^r  as  the 
benches  can  be  prepared  to  receive  them. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
here  that  one  particular  part  of  the  work 


MODEL  OP  PERFECTION  PEONIES  AS  GROWN  AT  PETERSON'S  NURSERY,  CHICAGO. 

(A  flne  shipping  variety.) 


in  preparing  the  houses  for  plants  is 
that  of  thoroughly  cleaning  and  white- 
washing the  houses.  Clean  out  all  the 
rubbish  underneath  the  benches  and  take 
the  hose  and  wash  them  out  thoroughly. 
After  this  is  done  do  not  sgiare  the  lime 
wash  but  get  it  into  evefy  crack  and 
crevice.  Also  see  that  tjie  benches  are 
in  good  enough  repair  to  stand  through 
the  season. 

These  things  attended  to,  the  next 
questions  are  those  of  drainage  and  soil. 
Ample  space  should  be  provided  between 
the  boards  at  the  bottom  of  the  bench 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  away  freely 
and  some  sod  or  loose  piaterial  should 
be  placed  on  the  bottom  to  prevent  the 
fresh  soil  from  falling  through.  For 
this  part  of  the  work  sod  turned  with 
the  grass  side  down  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  hours  for  the  sun  to  dry 
up  any  growth  that  is  left  in  it,  is  gen-^ 
erally  used  but  every  grower  is  not 
situated  so  as  to,  be  able  to  obtain  suit- 
able sod  for  this  purpose  and  conse- 
quently, some  other  material  has  to  be 
bj;ought  into  use.  We  are  now  using 
excelsior,  which  we  obtain  from  the 
factories/  and  find  it  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  best  material  for  this  work.  A  little 
of  it  is  pressed  along  each  crack,  not 
enough  to  obstruct  the  drainage,  but 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  soil  fadling 
through  until  the  roots  have  thoroughly 
made  a  network  through  it  and  hold  it 
in  place.  By  this  time  the  excelsior  is 
rotted  away. 

Referring  to  the  right  kind  of  soil  for 
growing  carnations  under  glass  in  the 
summer,  we  have  found  that  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  be  a  little  cautious  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  manure  used  in  the 
compost,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
adding  extra  stimulation  later  in  the 
season  should  there  be  need  of  it  than  to 
plant  in  a  soil  that  is  heavily  charged 
with  manure  at  the  start.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  soft,  straggling 
growth  which  might  be  termed  artificial 
or  forced;  a  fit  condition  for  them  to 
be  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  A  compost 
containing  one-fifth  part  of  well  rotted 
manure  thoroughly  mixed  through  it  is 
the  best  material  we  have  found  to 
start  out  with,  adding  other  feed  when 
the  plants   require   it   as     the     season 
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CARNATION   MBLODY.     Th«  Daybraak  Lawion. 


advances.  We  figure  on  a  depth  of  soil 
of  about  45^  inches  after  it  is  moder- 
ately firmed  down  and  set  the  plants  9 
inches  apart  across  the  bench  and  10 
inches  the  other  way.  When  planting 
it  is  well  to  loosen  the  roots  a  little  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ball  before  setting 
them  in,  which  helps  them  to  get  away 
faster.  Take  particular  pains  to  see 
that  the  plants  are  not  set  too  deep,  as 
this  is  just  as  important  now  as  when 
planting  in  from  tne  field. 

Another  very  important  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is  to  go  a  little  slow  in  water- 
ing at  the  start,  giving  them  moisture 
only  as  they  require  it  This  gives  the 
roots  fresh  soil  to  work  in  until  thor- 
oughly established  and  promotes  a 
sturdy  growth.  Do  not  shade  the  plants 
at  all  but  allow  them  to  have  all  the 
light  and  air  possible  and  when  root 
action  is  well  started  in  the  fresh  soil 
keep  the  plants  in  shape  by  carefully 
pinching  back  the  growths. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 

CARNATION  MELODT. 

The  aceompanjing  illustration  ihowa 
the  new  Daybreak  pink  eamationy 
Melody,  a  iport  from  Lawson,  which 
will  be  introdueed  to  the  trade  in  1906 
by  the  W.  G.  Hill  Floral  Company, 
Streator,  HI.,  and  the  J.  D.  Thompson 
Carnation  Company,  Joliet,  111.    It  orig- 


inated at  the  former's  place  in  1903  and 
has  shown  no  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
Lawson  type  in  color.  The  two  varie- 
ties can  hardly  be  distingoished,  grow- 
ing side  by  side,  except  by  the  color 
and  the  longer  stem  which  Melody 
shows  earlier  than  Lawson.  Blooms 
have  been  eut  in  November,  measuring 
3%  inehea  with  stems  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  long.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good 
traveler,  a  good  keeper  and  able  to  hold 
its  color  well. 

There  are  no  splits  among  them  at  the 
Streator  greenhouses,  and  the  temper- 
ature in  which  the  new  variety  was 
growing  through  the  severe  wiuter  gen- 
erally being  around  50^.  Lawson  is  not 
running  out  with  the  W.  C.  Hill  Floral 
Company  and  next  season  three  of  them 
will  be  grown  here,  viz.,  Melody,  White 
Lawson  and  dark  pink  Lawson.        T. 


Wichita,  Kan.— The  twenty-first 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
here  June  7,  8  and  9. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  Charles  F. 
Schneider,  of  Ocala,  an  expert  in  Ger- 
man gardening,  is  considering  the  idea 
of  establishing  nn  acre  of  greenhouses 
here  to  supply  the  various  hotels  of  the 
state  with  fresh  vegetables  in  midwin- 
ter.   The  cost  will  be  about  $12,000. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 


TH£  BRAKE  FERN  AS  A  VEGETARLE. 

While  we  have  been  regarding  the 
bracken  (brake  fern)  as  a  useful  plant 
for  clothing  our  commons  with  verdure, 
carpeting  woodlands,  and  furnishing 
supplies  of  fronds  for  protective  pur- 
poses, and  for  litter  in  stables,  the  Ji^ 
anese  have  been  utilizing  the  fern  as  a 
veg^etable.  Baron  Suyematsu  recently 
invited  a  party  of  journalists  and  others 
to  meet  him  at  the  Japanese  club  to 
taste  the  bracken  in  a  cooked  state,  says 
the  Gardener's  Magazine.  It  was  stated 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  that  if 
the  fronds  are  gathered  in  the  spring  in 
their  curling  stage,  and  properly  cooked, 
they  make  an  excellent  vegetable.  Also 
that,  under  the  designation  of  "Warabi,** 
the  tender  curling  fronds  have  beoi 
cooked  and  eaten  in  Japan  for  centuries, 
and  that  the  dish  formed  with  them  is  a 
favorite  one  among  all  classes  from  the 
emperor  downwards.  Baron  Su3rematsu, 
noticing  how  plentiful  this  fern  is  in  the 
united  kingdom,  and  knowing  how 
highly  appreciated  it  is  t^  his  country- 
men when  cooked,  thought  it  desirable 
that  its  usefulness  as  a  vegetable  should 
be  made  known  to  the  public  at  large. 

HOP  SPROUTS  AS  YEGETABLES. 

In  the  early  spring,  when  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  fresh  vegetables, 
chicory  and  spinach  being  about  the 
only  resource  of  the  housewife,  tcader 
young  hop  sprouts  are  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  Brussels,  Belgium,  market,  and 
are  in  great  demand  during  the  season, 
which  lasts  from  March  15  to  April  15. 

Forced  hop  sprouts  may  be  had  as 
early  as  March  i,  but  they  are  not  as 
tender  and  succulent  as  sprouts  cut 
from  the  foot  of  hop  plants  whkli  have 
been  covered  with  earth  during  the  win- 
ter months.  When  the  earth  is  removed 
moved  the  tender  sprouts  are  cut,  care 
being  exercised  to  leave  sufficient  to 
form  new  sprouts. 

Hops  are  cultivated  in  various  sec- 
tions of  Belgium,  but  the  hop-sprout 
culture  is  conHned  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Province  of  Brabant,  touching  East 
Flanders.  During  the  season  immense 
quantities  of  fresh  hop  sprouts  are  daily 
sent  from  this  locality  to  all  the  impor- 
tant cities  and  towns  in  Belgium,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  the  product  goes  to 
the  large  canning  establishments  at 
Molines,  where  the  sprouts  are  canned 
or  bottled  and  exported,  as  a  table 
delicacy,  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Geo.  W.  Roosevelt. 


THE  WITTBOLD  SPRINKLER. 

Louis  Wittbold,  of  the  George  Witt- 
bold  Company,  Chicago,  is  receiving 
many  inquiries  regarding  his  new  sprink- 
ling apparatus  and  has  contracted  fpr 
several  installations  since  this  watering 
device  was  noted  in  the  June  15  issue 
of  Gardening.  The  sprinkler  is  thor- 
oughly practical  and  will  do  the  work 
satisfactorily.  Undoubtedly  it  is  just  the 
thing  many  growers  have  been  looking 
for.  The  illustration  shows  the  sprink- 
ler in  action  and  gives  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  one 
operation. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Albert  Baxter, 
a  writer  on  horticultural  subjects,  died 
at  Howard  City,  May  28,  aged  eighty- 
two  years. 
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BltmSH  ntADE  TOPICS. 

For  the  last  thirty-five  years  Amos 
Perry»  of  Winchmore  Hill,  has  devoted 
constant  attention  to  water  gardening, 
and  his  unique  displays  have  added 
^uriety  to  horticultural  shows  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  St  Louis  exhibition  last 
year  he  was  awarded  a  large  silver 
medal  for  new  plants  raised  at  his 
nurseries.  He  has  a  very  fine  collection 
ol  water  lilies,  among  them  being 
Nvnq>hsea  Braksleyi  rosea,  a  new  hybrid. 
This  is  a  cross  between  N.  tube- 
rosa  and  N.  odorata  rosea.  The  shapely, 
fragrant  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  pink 
tint  Another  new  variety  is  N.  Layde- 
keri  rosea  prolifera.  The  bold  blooms 
open  a  delicate  pink,  deepening  to  rose 
with  a^  with  orange-colored  anthers. 

A  bnlliant  n>ectade  has  lately  been 
witnessed  at  the  nurseries  of  Barr  & 
Sons,  of  Ditton  Hill,  where  acres  of 
da£fodils  and  tulips  produce  an  impo- 
sing mass  of  color.  Amon^  them  are 
batches  of  new  seedlings  which  the  firm 
has  raised  and  the  leading  varieties  in 
favor,  not  forgetting  Peter  Barr^  the 
premier  white  trumpet  daffodil,  which  is 
priced  at  50  guineas  a  bulb. 

One  of  the  chief  centers  for  bulb 
growmg  for  market  purposes  is  at 
Spalding  in  LiiKolnshire.  Over  230 
tons  of  blooms  have  already  this  season 
been  sent  away  to  the  London  and  pro- 
vincial markets,  and  this  is  in  excess  of 
kist  year's  total  One  firm  has  over 
sixty  acres  devoted  to  bulb  Rowing. 

The  announcement  made  m  my  pre- 
vious letter  as  to  the  rediscovery  of 
Qrprbedium  Fairieanum  in  the  eastern 
Himalayas  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
arrival  at  Kew  gardens  of  two  excellent 
plants,  erne  with  twelve,  the  other  with 
seven  leads,  and  both  in  a  very  healthy 
state.  The  exact  spot  where  the  remark- 
able find  has  been  made  has  not  been 
revealed. 

BUROPBAH  HORTICULTURfi. 

(raOlC    THE  BRITISH   TKAOE   PAPERS.) 

Bad  Mushroom  Spawn.— I  waa  skid  to 
rtad  the  notes  about  the  disease  which 
haa  apparently  been  much  In  evidence  in 
nmsliroom  beds  this  winter,  says  a  recent 
writer  in  the  Garden.  I  have  found  it 
most  troublesome,  and  it  has  entailed  a 
creat  loss  in  produce.  At  first  I  thought 
It  was  a  fundus  that  miffht  be  in  the  soil, 
but  I  have  since  used  soil  got  from  two 
different  places,  and  I  am 'quite  convinced 
that  the  fungus,  or  disease  as  you  term 
It,  must  be  in  the  cakes  of  spawn.  I 
have  bad  it  more  or  less  on  all  mybeds. 
It  is  a  aerlous  loss  to  the  arower,  and  if 
this  fungus  cannot  be  checked  many  will 
give  n^ -growing  mushrooms,  as  they  en- 
tail heavy  eiq>enditure  in  manure  and 
labor.  I  feel  fully  convinced  that  the 
misohSef  Is  in  manufacturers  not  being 
careful  enough  in  selecting  the  virgin 
spawn  with  which  they  inooulate  the 
oaksa.  It  Is  no  easy  matter  to  detect 
false  msroellum,  and  in  the  height  of  the 
season  of  Tn«^*^"g  oftentimes  there  Is 
great  dUUenlty  in  obtaining  the  real  vir- 
gin spawn.  Then,  again,  during  the  past 
two  seiasons  of  spawn-making  the  season 
has  been  very  wet,  spawn  or  mycelium 
has  been  difficult  to  obtain,  and  no  doubt 
that  Is  one  reason  why  mushrooms  gen- 
erally have  been  much  lighter  in  growth. 
As  yon  say,  it  is  an  old  complaint;  but  I 
must  say  that  this  season,  so  far  as  I  am 
oonoemed,  has  been  the  worst  I  have  ex- 
perienoedL  At  one  time  this  winter  I  be- 
gan to  think  that  my  hand  had  lost  its 
cunning  so  far  as  growing  mushrooms  is 
conoemed,  but  I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  that  poorness  of  spawn  is  the  rea- 
scm,  for  since  then  two  or  three  beds 
have  done  fairly  welL 

The  Chrysanthemum  League.— Apropos 
of  the  note  in  our  last  Issue,  referring  to 
the  suggestion  of  a  child  to  form  a 
chrysi^themum  league,  and  thus  enable 
British  children  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  their  little  friends  In  Japan  by  grow- 
ing that  country's  national  flower,  the 
London  Evening  News,  which  has  vigor- 


ously taken  up  the  idea,  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  Viscount  Hayashi,  the 
Japanese  minister,  asking  him  how  best 
this  token  of  the  sympathy  of  London 
children  could  be  made  known  to  the 
children  of  Japan.  Viscount  Hayashi,  af- 
ter expressing  his  cordial  appreciation 
with  the  scheme,  suggests  that  particu- 
lars of  it  should  be  sent  to  some  of  the 
principal  vernacular  newspapers  of  Japan, 
several  of  which  he  mentions.  The  Bhren- 
ing  News  is  distributing  thousands  of 
chrysanthemum  slips,  and  in  October, 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  a  great 
chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held,  when 
valuable  prises  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  flowers. 

Chrysanthemum  Smoking.— The  smok- 
ing of  dried  chrysanthemum  petals  was 
recommended  some  time  ago  by  Gorton's 
medical  officer  of  health  as  '*a  pleasant 
and  harmless  substitute"  for  tobacco. 
Now,  according  to  a  medical  oontempo- 
rary,  chiysanthemum  smoking  has  been 
responsible  for  a  wonderful  Improvement 
in  a  victim  of  flfteen  years'  standing  to 
frequent  and  violent  epileptic  flts,  the 
result  of  chronic  dyspepsia.  Since  his 
flrst  smoke  of  chrysanthemum  petals  in 
January  last  the  natient  has  exhibited 
remarkable  signs  of  improvement:  he  not 
only  walks  now  without  the  aid  of  a 
stioc  but  enjoys  immeasurably  better 
sleep,  and,  as  the  report  states,  "can  even 
attend  church."  A  run  on  chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  for  purposes  of  smoking 
may  be  anticipated. 


Wittbold's  Sprinkler  in  Action. 


A  Common  Melon  and  Cucumber  Dis- 
ease.—It  has  been  observed  with  refer- 
ence to  a  common  melon  disease  that  the 
spores  of  Dendryphium  comosum,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  cercospora,  enter  by 
the  top  lights  when  open  much  more  than 
from  the  lower  ones.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  fungus  is  found  also  in 
the  straw  manure  used,  thus  conveying 
the  spores  to  the  leaves  of  the  melons 
or  cucumbers,  when  covered  by  or  touch- 
ing the  straw.  High  temperature  and 
deficient  ventilation  are  provocative  of 
the  disease. 

A  Remarkable  New  Sugar  Plant.— The 
discovery  in  South  America  of  a  new 
plant  containing  a  very  large  proportion 
of  non-fermentable  sugar  matter  is,  Ber- 
toni,  the  chemist,  thinks,  an  important 
event  for  the  industrial  world.  This 
remarkable  plant,  whose  sdentiflo  name 
is  Eupatorium  reoandium.  Is  herbaceous, 
attains  a  height  of  some  nine  inches,  and. 
according  to  exi>eriments  carried  out  at 
the  Agricultural  Institute,  contains  twen- 
ty or  thirty  times  as  much  sugar  matter 
as  the  beet  or  the  sugar  cane. 

CoTONaASTia  Panmosa. — ^Tbe  leaves  of 
this  species  are  evergreen,  J^thenr.  one- 
balf  inch  to  one  Inch  long,  and  felted  with  a 
yellowish  tomentum  beneath.  From  the 
long  tide  branches  shorter  ones  are  given 
off  bearing  clusters  of  four  to  six  small 
bright  and  deep  red  berries.  It  is  evidently 
a  highly  ornamental  subject  for  winter  work. 


THE  JAPAHBSE  MAPLES. 

These  are  doubtless  the  finest  and 
most  varied  deciduous  shrubs  in  exist- 
ence, says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gar- 
dening World.  Other  shrubs  have 
flowers  at  certain  seasons,  and  some  put 
on  foliage  tints  in  the  autumn,  but  in 
these  maples  there  is  diversity  and  color 
the  whole  season  thr-*"gh.  For  the  dec- 
oration of  the  conserv^jory  or  for  groups 
of  plants  on  staircases  they  are  invalu- 
able, as  they  are  ready  for  use  when 
the  stove  foliage  plants'  are  growing,  and 
consequently  not  available. 

Their  culture  in  pots  consists  of  pot- 
ting them  in  the  autumn  in  a  compost 
ol  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  with 
plenty  of  sand.  Thorough  drainage  is 
necessary.  Keep  them  as  cool  as  ik>s- 
sible  and  on  the  dry  side  while  resting. 
They  may  be  brought  on  early  by  placing 
in  a  temperature  of  50*  and  dewing  them 
over  with  the  syringe  morning  and  even- 
ing, but  the  substance  of  the  leaves  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  good  as 
when  they  are  allowed  to  come  on  nat- 
urally. The  sprays  of  leaves  are  very 
useful  for  dinner-table  decoration. 

Their  beauty  and  effect  is  unsurpassed 
when  grouped  on  a  lawn  amongst  tlie 
shrubs,  or  m  beds  in  the  flower  garden. 
They  will  succeed  in  many  places  planted 
out  permanently.  In  these  localities  a 
situation  should  be  chosen  that  b  par- 
tially shaded;  that  is,  where  they  can 
be  shaded  by  trees  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  protection  from  cold 
winds  is  necessary.  Spruce  branches 
placed  amongst  them  as  they  are  com- 
mg  into  leaf  will  be  an  advantage, 
aldiough  I  have  seen  large  specimens 
standing  on  a  northern  slope  with  no 
protection  whatever,  and  always  doing 
well.  Still,  I  think  it  best  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  and  protect  them.  Plant  out 
the  first  week  in  June.  If  the  weather 
is  dry,  watering  must  not  be  neglected. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  foli- 
age. The  pahnatum  type,  with  five 
lobes  cut  almost  to  the  center.  The 
septemlobum  type  has  ^even  to  nine 
lobes ;  and  the  dissectum  type  has  deeply 
pinnatifid  lobes  overlapping  each  other. 
The  foliage  of  the  latter  type  is  as  ele- 
gant as  any  fern. 

The  following  is  a  good  selection: 
Acer  palmattmi  atropurpureum,  a  dark 
purple  leaf  and  a  vigorous  grower;  A. 
p.  sanguineum  Seigan,  young  leaves 
blood  red,  changing  as  they  mature  to 
dull  coppery-red ;  Roseo-marginatum^ 
light  green  edged  with  rose;  Aureum, 
yellow  foliage  of  an  orange  tint  when 
matured;  Linearilobum,  olive-green, 
finely  cut  foliage;  Septemlobum  eleggns, 
changing  from  green  to  dull  red ;  ral- 
matifidum,  light  ^een  leaves  veqr 
deeply  lobed ;  Atrodissectum  variegatum, 
elegant  f  olia^  reddish-green  and  purple, 
variegated  light  rose;  Atropurpureum 
dissectum,  same  color  as  the  type,  but 
with  dissected  foliage;  Versicolor,  a 
splashed  green  and  rose  palmate  leaf; 
and  Peliculacum,  a  white  seven-lobcd 
leaf  suffused  with  lijfht  green;  the  mid- 
ribs are  also  of  a  light  green  color. 


Newport,  R.  I. — Indications  now  point 
to  an  excellent  crop  of  Black  Hamburg 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  grapes  this 
season.  The  few  that  have  already  been 
sold  brought  from  $1.50  to  $175  per 
pound  These  prices  prevailed  last  year 
but  the  market  in  a  short  time  went  to 
pieces. 
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C.  W.  Ward  says  the  Baby  Rambler 
is  the  greatest  thing  he  ever  saw  in  bed- 
ding roses. 

Everything  is  plain  sailing  now,  the 
eastern  and  western  passenger  associa- 
tions having  granted  the  usual  rate  of 
a  fare  and  one-third  for  the  round  trip 
to  the  Washington  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists.  It  is  up 
to  the  members  now  to  get  busy  and 
make  their  plans  so  that  the^  can  at- 
tend. For  information  regarding  trans- 
e»rtation  from  Chicago  address  P.  J. 
autw(::fih»  227  Michigan  avenue,  Chi- 
cago 

AMERIGAlf  CAM ATION  SOCIETY. 

The  next  annual  meetinpf  of  this  so- 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Horticultural  hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  24  and  25,  1906. 
These  dates  have  been  reserved  for  us, 
and  at  this  early  date  there  are  indica- 
tions of  an  unusual  interest  being  taken 
in  this  meeting  and  exhibition.  The  pre- 
liminary premium  list  will  be  issued 
early  in  July  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
members  and  any  others  who  may  apply. 
There  will  be  some  special  features 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  carnation 
growers.  Special  premiums  and 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary.         Albert  M.  Herr^  Sec'y. 


PREMIUM  LISTS,  SCHEDULES,  ETC. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following 
from  the  officers  of  the  societies  named : 

Newport  Horticultural  Society,  prem- 
ium list  for  the  annual  rose  and  straw- 
berry show,  to  be  held  June  27,  28 
and  29. 

Morris  County  Gardeners'  and  Flo- 
rists' Society,  schedule  of  classes  for  the 
tenth  annual  flower  show,  to  be  held  at 
Madison,  N.  J.,  October  26  and  27. 


Obituary. 


MEETINGS  NEXT  WEEK. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Gardeners'  Club  of 
Baltimore,  Royal  Arcanum  building,  18 
W.  Saratoga  street,  June  26,  at  8  p.  m. 

Cleveland,  O. — Cleveland  Florists' 
Club,  Progress  Hall,  244  Detroit  street, 
June  26,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Grand  Kinids 
Florists'  Club,  Board  of  Trade  rooii.\i, 
Pearl  street,  June  26. 

Lake  Geneva,  Wis. — The  Lake  Geneva 
Gardeners'  and  Foremen's  Association, 
rooms  of  the  Lake  Geneva  News,  July 
I,  at  8  p.  m. 

New  London,  Conn. — New  London 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Elks  Hall, 
June  28. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Pacific  Coast 
Horticultural  Society,  July  i. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — ^Tarrytown  Horti- 
cultural Society,  June  29. 


SOaETT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association, 
which  controls  the  territory  east  of  and 
including  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  has 
authorized  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
fare  on  certificate  plan,  in  co-operation 
with  rate  announced  by  Trunk  Line  As- 
sociation, for  persons  attending  the  S.  A. 
F.  convention  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
August  15-18,  1905. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association, 
which  controls  the  territory  westward 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  and  including  all  points  in  Colo- 
rado, has  authorized  a  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fare  on  certificate  plan,  in 
co-operation  with  rate  announced  by  the 
other  passenger  associations  for  persons 
attending  the  S.  A.  F.  convention  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  15  to  18, 
1905.  This  extends  the  concession  to  the 
whole  territory  from  which  members  are 
likely  to  travel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  passenger  associa- 
tion. 

Full  instructions  as  to  how  to  pur- 
chase tickets  and  secure  certificates 
entitling  the  passenger  to  reduced  rates 
will  be  published  in  the  prospectus  in 
July,  and  in  all  the  horticultural  trade 
papers 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Company,  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  submits  for  registration  Rose 
American  Pillar.  Described  as  plant  of 
climbing  habit;  growth  most  vigorous; 
foliage  very  large  and  glossy;  flower 
clear,  rosy  pink,  single,  three  inches  in 
diameter,  produced  in  enormous  clusters 
and  great  abundance;  very  durable  and 
fragrant. 

Also,  Rose  Birdie  Blye,  Helen  x 
Bon  Silene.  Described  as  an  ever- 
blooming  climber,  producing  clusters  of 
blooms  during  the  whole  growing  sea- 
son ;  flowers,  large,  very  double ;  color, 
beautiful  rosy  carmine  and  of  delightful 
fragrance. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


THE  LATE  MICHAEL  LYNCH, 

The  death  of  Micliael  Lynch,  of 
Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  was  a  severe 
shock  to  his  family  and  friends,  no  man 
in  the  community  being  more  highly 
esteemed  and  respected.  He  had  an 
eventful  and  varied  career.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland  fifty-eight  years  ago 
and  when  a  mere  lad  struck  out  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  went  to 
London,  £ng.,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  served  in  various  English  gar- 
dens, leaving  that  country  for  the 
United  States  when  he  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

For  nearly  four  years  he  was 
employed  in  various  establishments  in 
and  around  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Phila- 
delphia and  Syracuse.  While  in  New 
York,  in  1875,  he  was  married,  starting 
on  his  wedding  day  for  California,  and 
that  year  saw  him  in  charge  of  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Major  Rathbone  at 
Menlo  Park.  In  1880,  James  Flood,  the 
financial  king,  had  laid  out  his  mag- 
nificent grounds  and  needed  an  expert 
landscape  gardener  to  take  charge.  He 
selected  Mr.  Lynch  for  the  work  and 
while  engaged  here  the  latter  became 
known  to  fame  as  one  of  the  most  skill- 
ful of  gardeners. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Lynch  took  charge  of 
the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery,  owned  by 
Timothy  Hopkins,  where  with  his  usual 
energy,  he  raised  the  concern  from  small 
beginnings  to  one  of  large  proportions, 
so  that  when  he  retired  the  nursery  was 
furnishing  San  Francisco  with  a  very 
large  and  important  part  of  its  flower 
supply.  About  fourteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Lynch  began  business  on  his  own 
account  and  threw  his  whole  soul  into 
the  project  Beginning  in  a  small  way, 
he  gradually  developed  until  he  had  one 
of  the  largest  nurseries  in  the  state, 
making  extensive  shipments  as  far  as 
Denver,  Portland  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
From  1892  to  k900  he  grew  seed  sweet 
peas  of  the  better  named  kinds  for  the 
eastern  trade. 

During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Lynch  drew 
about  him  many  warm  friends  who 
loved  him  for  his  goodness  of  heart, 
finding  in  him  one  who  was  always 
ready  with  a  helping  hand  to  assist  in 
any  worthy  project.  Through  his  long 
life  he  made  many  friends  by  his  uni- 
form amiability,  his  consistent  rectitude 
in  business  dealings  and  his  unstinted 

generosity.    His  demise  will  be  regretted 
y   every  one  who   had   the   privilege 
of  his  acquaintance. 

The  funeral  cortege  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  Menlo  Park.  Over 
100  carriages  followed  the  remains  to 
their  last  resting  place.  The  floral 
designs  were  costly  and  numerous,  show- 
ing the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
deceased  was  held.  The  following  old 
time  friends  acted  as  pall  bearers:  Sid- 
ney Clack,  Daniel  Regan,  Joseph  R. 
Doyle,  David  Tuttle,  Thomas  Mclntyre 
and  Matthew  Crowe.  A.  wife  and  nine 
children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters^ 
survive. 


RENINISCENES  OF  MICHAEL  LYNCH. 

Said  a  prominent  California  seeds- 
man and  florist :  "I  have .  known  the. 
coast  trade  intimately  twenty-eight  years 
and  think  sufiicient  credit  has  not  been 
given  Michael  Lynch  for  his  pioneer 
efforts  in  this  state. 
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"I  saw  the  first  greenhouse-grown 
flowers  ever  offered  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  and  can  tell  something  of 
the  story  of  the  cut  flower  business.  To 
Mr.  Lynch  must  be  given  the  credit  for 
bringing  into  the  market  the  first  fine 
chrysanthemum  blooms.  He  brought 
the  first  fine  florists'  cut  sweet  peas  into 
the  market  and  he  also  brought  in  the 
first  fine  asters  in  quantity. 

The  first  asters  he  sold  brought  $1 
per  dozen  wholesale.  He  was  also  first 
to  grow  high-grade  Marie  Louise  violets 
in  quantity,  under  the  big  oaks  at  Menlo 
Park.  He  was  the  first  to  grow  seed  of 
sweet  peas,  devoting  fifty  acres  to  this 
crop.  His  Niphetos  roses  sold  at  $1.50 
per  dozen." 


The  Gardeners'  Club. 


TARkTTOWN  HORTICULTURAL  SOOETT. 

The  sixth  annual  June  exhibition  of 
the  Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Lyceum  building  June  13* 
In  spite  of  the  excessively  dry  season 
the  exhibits  were  quite  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  former  years.  The  show  was 
under  the  able  management  of  David 
McFarlane.  The  attendance  was  even 
better  than  in  former  years. 

In  the  rose  classes  Mrs.  George  Lewis 
(James  Ballantyne,  gardener),  won  in 
the  best  vase,  the  best  twenty-five  blooms 
and  the  best  display  of  climbing  roses. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Trevor  (Howard  Nichols, 
gardener)  won  in  the  best  collection  and 
best  six  varieties,  six  of  each.  For  the 
best  three  varieties,  six  of  each,  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  the  Misses  Masters 
(Henry  Kastberg,  gardener)  and  for  the 
best  twelve  blooms,  any  one  variety,  Mrs. 
Ogden  Codman  (Frank  Luckenbacher, 
gardener)  was  first  In  hardy  perennials 
William  Rockefeller  ((korge  Middleton, 
gardener)  was  first  and  Mrs.  O.  Codman 
second  for  the  best  collection. 

Samuel  Untermeyer  (John  Feather- 
stone,  ^rdener)  won  out  with  a  splendid 
collection  of  hardy  shrubs.  Mrs.  George 
Lewis  was  first  with  a  collection  of  sweet 
peas  and  first  in  a  collection  of  antir- 
rhinums. In  vegetables  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Trevor  and  Mrs.  Codman  were  the  prin- 
cipal prize  winners.  O.  Untermeyer 
esdiibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  green- 
house fruit,  including  grapes,  peaches, 
nectarines,  figs  and  melons,  also  a  nice 
table  of  fancy  leaved  caladiums.  A  fine 
vase  of  iris  and  a  splendid  vase  of  sweet 

Sas  were  exhibited  by  Mrs.  John  H. 
all  (Francis  Gibson,  gardener),  to 
which  special  prizes  were  given.  The 
F.  R.  Pierson  Company's  exhibit,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  show, 
included  shrubs  and  herbacebus  plants, 
Wm.  Scott. 


THE  BOARDWALK,  ATLARTIC  aTT»N.  J. 

Soldiers  in  gold  lace  and  military 
trapping,  handsome  maids,  matrons  and 
cherubs  gowned  in  their  prettiest  cos- 
tumes, and  more  than  a  solid  mile  of 
flowers,  the  choicest  blooms  of  the  flo- 
rists, were  the  features  of  the  annual 
flk)ral  parade  of  roller  chairs  which  fas- 
cinated and  delighted  30,000  persons 
June  7.  The  multitude  formed  on  both 
sides  of  the  promenade,  opening  a  lane 
through  a  wall  of  people,  to  permit  the 
chairs,  bowers  of  fragrant  blooms,  some 
of  which  rose  ten  feet  in  the  air,  to  pass. 
Partkularly  artistic  and  beautiful  chairs, 


or  a  pretty  maid,  won  a  round  of  ap- 
plause. There  was  no  mistaking  the 
delightful  impression  that  the  demonstra- 
tion made.  Distinguished  among  the 
spectators  were  the  500  members  of  the 
National  Hotel  Men's  Associaion,  who 
were  given  seats  on  the  portico  of  the 
steeplechase  pier.  The  novelty  of  the 
parade  to  them,  as  well  as  to  other 
strangers  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time, 
made  them  enthusiastic. 

The  parade  started  down  the  board- 
walk at  2:30  o'clock  and  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  enroute.  It  was  led  by  Com- 
pany L,  New  Jersey  National  Guard, 
100  men,  under  command  of  Captain  W. 
E.  Edge  and  Lieutenants  Pennell  and 
Voelker.  Chief  of  Police  Eldridge 
turned  out  with  two  sergeants  in  the 
forefront  and  wore  the  new  Dutch  caps 
adopted  by  the  police  department,  heavy 
with  gold  lace.  The  head  of  the  pageant 
passed  the  judges'  stand  in  front  of  the 
steel  pier  fifteen  minutes  after  the  start 
The  judges  were  Comptroller  A.  M. 
Heston,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Endicott,  wife  of 
judge  A.  B.  Endicott;  Mrs.  Theodore 
Senseman,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stone,  of  Atlan- 
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tic  City,  and  Hugh  F.  Graham,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Several  bands  played  lively 
music  for  the  marchers.  The  right  of 
way  was  given  to  the  competitions  en- 
tered by  the  hotels,  of  which  there  were 
a  long  line.  They  represented  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  small  fortune  in  fragrant 
blooms.  Sweet  peas,  roses,  carnations 
and  lilies  were  the  i>opular  flowers  em- 
ployed in  the  decorations. 

The  Chalfonte  had  the  distinction  of 
entering  the  prettiest  competition.  Sweet 
peas  in  lilac  color  and  white  lilies  were 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  trimming. 
The  Hotel  Seaside  secured  the  second 
trophy.  American  Beauty  roses  were 
the  prominent  flower  used.  The  Hotel 
Princess  secured  the  third  prize  with  a 
chair  ornamented  with  azaleas,  carna- 
tions and  ferns.  Hotel  Rudolf  entered  a 
novelty  in  the  form  of  an  automobile 
built  of  roller  chairs  and  flowers. 


with  a  good  attendance.  Interest  now 
centers  in  the  rose  and  strawberry  show 
which  takes  place  June  27,  28,  and  29. 
This  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  New- 
port Casino.  That  the  summer  residents 
are  very  much  interested  in  its  success  is 
evinced  by  the  following  special  pre- 
miums which  have  been  recently  donated : 
A  silver  cup,  value  $50,  by  Miss  Alice 
Keteltas,  for  the  best  gateway  decora- 
tion; Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  $25  for  the 
best  group  of  palms  and  foliage  plants; 
William  Watts  Sherman,  $25  for  the  best 
group  of  palms,  ferns  and  flowering 
plants ;  Mrs.  Perry  Belmont,  a  silver  cup 
for  the  best  table  decorative  foliage 
plants;  and  Miss  Fannie  Foster  offers 
for  the  best  collections  of  outdoor  grown 
roses  exhibited  by  gardeners  of  New- 
port, three  prizes,  $25,  $15,  and  $10. 

The  following  head  gardeners  have 
been  selected  as  a  committee  to  award 
the  prizes:  John  P.  Hammond,  Andrew 
J.  Pow,  and  Paul  Volquardsen.  The 
conunittee  of  arrangements  consists  of 
five  members  and  is  as  follows :  William 
G.  Postings,  Andrew  K.  McMahon, 
Richard  Gardner,  James  McLeish,  and 
James  Robertson.  At  this  meeting  Dr. 
Alexander  Anderson  was  elected  an 
active  member.  X. 


NEW  ORLBAHS  HORT.  SOCIETT. 

The  New  Orleans  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  June 
15.  President  Harry  Pap  worth  was  in 
the  chair,  and  the  attendance  was  miusu- 
ally  large. 

Through  its  chairman,  Richard  Eich- 
ling,  the  outing  committee  reported  that 
all  arrangements  had  been  completed  to 
take  the  members  and  their  guests  to 
Grand  Isle,  leaving  here  July  8  and 
returning  July  10.  The  flower  show 
committee  reported  progress.  The  Crop 
Pest  Commission,  at  Shreveport,  La., 
sent  the  society  a  communication  through 
J.  Steekler  requesting  co-operation  m 
the  work  of  destroying  insect  pests  in 
agricultural  and  horticultural  stock.  An 
invitation  was  extended  to  the  commis- 
sion to  meet  the  society  at  its  annual 
meeting  July  20.  Henry  Schenermann 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  society. 
The  members  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
success  the  society  has  attained. 


NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETT. 

The  regular  meeting  of  The  Newport 
Horticultural  Society  took  place  June  7 


THE  TEAR  BOOK  OF  AGRICULTTRE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Yearbook  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1904,  a  well  illustrated  vol- 
ume of  770  odd  pages,  containing  much 
information  of  interest  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  trade.  Among  other 
papers  the  following  occur  to  us  as 
likely  to  be  of  much  interest  to  our  read- 
ers: "The  Relation  of  Plant  Physiol- 
ogy to  the  Development  of  Agriculture," 
by  Albert  F.  Woods;  "Growing  Crops 
Under  Glass,"  by  B.  T.  Galloway;  "New 
Citrus  Creations  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  by  Herbert  J.  Webber  and 
Walter  T.  Swingle;  "The  Relation  of 
Birds  to  Fruit  Growing  in  California," 
by  F.  E.  L.  Beal;  "Sugar-Beet  Breed- 
ing," by  J.  E.  W.  Tracy;  "Some  Uses 
of  the  Grapevine  and  Its  Fruit,"  by 
George  C.  Husmann;  "Promising  New 
Fruits,"  by  William  A.  Taylor;  "The 
Annual  Loss  Occasioned  by  Destructive 
Insects  in  the  United  SUtes,"  by  C.  L. 
Marlatt. 

The  paper  by  B.  T.  Galloway  will  be 
found  especially  interesting  to  all  green- 
housemen. 
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PECAN  GULTDRB. 

The  questions  most  important  to  one 
contemplating  a  pecan  orchard  are: 
First — Is  my  land  suitable?  Second — 
which  shall  I  plant — ^the  young  trees  or 
the  nuts  for  best  and  quickest  results? 
Third — How  long  after  planting  before 
the  trees  will  begin  to  bear,  and  what 
will  be  the  yield? 

Under  these  heads  I  will  discuss  the 
question  and  give  my  opinion  and  con- 
clusions, in  all  due  deference  to  any  who 
may  differ  with  me. 

The  difference  of  opinions  may  arise 
from  difference  in  conditions  due  to 
widely  different  localities  and  environ- 
ments. 

I  write  principally  for  that  portion  of 
Texas  west  of  the  Trinity  river  and  not 
the  timbered  belt.  Where  timber  grows 
in  abundance  I  think  the  pecan  will  grow 
more  readily  than  it  will  on  the  prairie 
portion  of  Texas.  Still,  my  observations 
below  are  applicable  to  all  sections 
where  pecans  will  grow,  with  slight 
miodifications. 

Now  to  the  above  questions :  First — 
All  land  on  which  grows  any  species  of 
hickory  (carya),  to  which  family  the 
pecan  belongs,  or  even  walnut  (jug- 
lans),  a  kindred  species,  I  think  it  will 
be  safe  to  start  an  orchard.  Where 
these  natural  evidences  are  wanting  it  is 
best  to  pry  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
for  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  by 
means  of  examining  the  walls  of  wells 
and  banks  of  creeks  and  deep  ravines 
in  the  vicinity  to  see  the  conformation 
of  the  earth,  for  the  pecan  is  a  deep 
feeder.  It  matters  but  little  how  rich 
or  poor  the  top  soil  for  the  first  few 
feet.  It  is  the  cnaracter  of  soil  from  five 
to  twenty  feet  that  finally  decides  suc- 
cess or  failure.  It  is  a  question  of  water 
more  than  fertility  of  soil  within  these 
limits.  If  the  soil  consists  of  a  sub- 
stance t^at  will  neither  absorb  nor 
retain  moisture,  such  as  slate,  chalk  or 
concrete  material,  etc.,  and  has  no  vein 
of  water  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  surface,  it  will  be  useless 
to  plant  an  orchard.  There  will 
be  an  ultimate  failure,  however  well 
the  young  trees  may  start  off  from 
fertility  of  top  soil.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  subsoil  consists  of  sand, 
clay  or  other  substance  that  will  absorb 
and  retain  moisture,  you  can  plant  with 
assurance  of  success. 

Second — If  quicker  growth  could  be 
obtained  by  young  trees  than  nuts  I 
would  say  by  all  means  plant  them  for 
obvious  reasons  shown  under  next  head- 
ing. But  will  they?  The  only  trees  or 
stock  I  could  recommend  would  be 
those  obtained  from  some  reliable  nur- 
seryman who  has  been  careful  in  select- 
ing and  planting  the  finest  paper  shell 
nuts  or  budded  from  the  paper  shell 
varieties.  And  as  this  stock  is  but  a 
year  or  two  old  when  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket it  is  naturally  retarded  in  growth  by 
transplanting,  and  the  tap  root  is  more 
or  less  injured,  so  that  the  nut  planted 
at  the  same  time  will  pass  it  in  growth 
in  a  few  years.  Besides  the  nuts  are 
much  cheaper  and  little  or  no  risk.  A 
sound  pecan  will  germinate  as  surely  as 
a  sound  grain  of  com,  but  of  course  be 
longer  at  it.  while  I  have  always  found 
it  very  difficult  to  get  a  young  tree  to 
grow  when  transplanted  and  have  heard 
others  complain  of  the  same  thing.  If 
for  parks,  yards,  etc.,  where  plenty  of 
water  is  available  and  only  a  few  trees 
are  wanted,  I  would  buy  the  higher 
priced    trees    that    have    been    budded 


from  some  fine  variety.  But  for  large 
orchards  would  buy  the  nuts,  the  best 
of  which  can  be  obtained  at  $i  to 
$2.50  per  pound,  often  less;  whereas 
the  young  trees,  not  budded,  are  worth 
from  10  cents  to  50  cents  each,  and  bud- 
ded trees  are  worth  from  $1  to  $2.50 
each.  This  will  make  an  acre  cost  to 
plant  it  in  trees  from  $5  to  $25,  count- 
ing 50  trees  to  acre,  when  not  budded, 
and  $25  to  $100  when  budded  trees  are 
planted.  Buy  the  best  nut  possible,  con- 
sider more  the  thinness  of  shell,  fullness 
of  kernel  and  prolificness  of  tree  than 
size.  While  there  is  no  more  certainty 
of  securing  the  identical  nut  planted 
than  there  is  in  planting  the  peach  seed 
to  get  the  identical  peach,  but  like  the 
peach,  some  will  come  true  and  occa- 
sionally one  superior.  From  these  good 
ones  buds  can  be  procured  in  the  same 
orchard  free  of  cost,  with  no  risk  of 
transportation,  to  bud  the  trees  that 
bear  inferior  nuts. 

Third — ^We  find  various  opinions  as 
to  when  young  trees  begin  to  bear,  all 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the 
respective  persons,  ranging  from  five 
to  ten  years.  I  have  heretofore  claimed 
that  age  cuts  no  figure  as  it  does  in 
fruit  trees,  and  further  experience 
teaches  me  that  I  am  right,  and  that  the 
size  of  the  tree  alone  determines  this 
period.  Congeniality  of  soil  and  good 
attention  determines  the  size  more  than 
the  time  and  brings  about  the  bearing 
period.  Whenever  this  size  and  height 
IS  attained,  if  in  five  years,  the  trees 
will  bear;  if  not  reached  in  100  years 
the  trees  will  not  bear.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  promoting  quick  growth  by 
every  means  possible  in  selecting  the 
most  congenial  soil  and  planting  that 
which  gives  the  best  send  off  for  nut  OT 
young  tree.  The  size  of  tree  in  bearing 
often  varies.  But  upon  these  general 
limits  you  can  depend.  No  young  tree  is 
apt  to  bear  until  it  reaches  a  height  of 
eight  feet  and  has  a  well  grown  trunk 
and  heavy  top,  and  every  tree  is  apt  to 
bear  by  the  time  or  before  it  attains 
fifteen  feet  in  height  unless  crowded  so 
as  to  run  up  like  a  fishing  pole.  The 
first  fruits  are  very  scant,  two  or  three 
nuts  to  a  handful  on  a  tree.  But  after 
the  tap  root  strikes  permanent  moisture 
the  growth  is  very  rapid  as  well  as  the 
increase  in  bearing.  Thirty  to  forty  feet 
is  a  pretty  and  convenient  distance  to 
plant  the  nuts  on  uplands,  but  in  river 
valleys  forty  to  sixty  feet.  This  gives 
room  to  cultivate  other  crops  between 
rows,  and  the  trees  will  not  be  too 
crowded  when  grown.  The  nuts  should 
be  bedded  out  in  fall  or  winter  like 
peach  seed,  and  from  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary 'to  March  15,  after  they  begin  to 
swell  and  often  send  out  a  tap  root, 
place  where  permanently  wanted  and 
bury  the  nut  about  two  inches  deep.  This 
method  protects  from  all  depredators,  as 
rats,  crows,  squirrels,  etc.,  as  they  can 
be  bedded  in  layers  in  a  box  and  kept 
moist  in  sand  and  it  insures  a  good 
stand,  for  all  that  fail  to  show  signs  of 
sprouting  can  be  thrown  aside  and  none 
but  sprouting  ones  placed  in  the  orchard. 

When  one  does  not  feel  like  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  his  tillable  land  for 
pecans,  the  rough  places  on  the  sides  of 
hollows  and  ravines  and  even  fence 
corners  are  excellent  places  to  plant. 
They  need  no  special  cultivation,  yet  cul- 
tivation hastens  the  growth  to  the  bear- 
ing size.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut 
grass  and  weeds  immediately  around  the 
voung  trees  for  the  first  year  or  two  to 
keep  them  from  being  smothered.   This 


can  be  done  two  or  three  times  a  year 
at  odd  seasons  when  too  wet  to  work 
crops.  Fifty  cents  even  invested  in  this 
way  and  fifteen  or  twenty  nuts  planted, 
will  be  the  best  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  possible,  if  only  one  or  two 
succeed  in  bearing  in  ten  years.  There 
is  no  farmer  who  owns  his  land  but 
can  afford  to  spend  more  than  this,  and 
who  has  suitable  soil  in  creek  bottoms 
that  overflow,  or  broken  land,  or  along 
his  strings  of  fences,  that  he  can  plant 
to  advantage  and  make  it  a  paying  in- 
vestment, either  in  his  lifetime  or  leave 
it  as  a  rich  legacy  for  posterity,  who  will 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  as  the  pecan 
tree  really  is  a  "thing  of  beauty"  and  is 
more  apt  to  be  a  "joy  forever"  on 
account  of  its  longevity,  than  what  the 
poet  may  have  had  in  mind. 

H.  A.  Halbekt. 


CHRYSAIITHEIIUM  NOTBS, 

The  work  of  getting  the  plants  into 
their  permanent  quarters  should  be 
pushed  along  as  rapidly  as  possible  now. 
To  get  dq>tn  and  large  size  of  flowers 
from  the  early  and  midsummer  varieties 
this  date  is  none  too  early  for  them  to 
be  planted  in  the  beds.   For  a  cheaper 

E'ade  and  smaller  blooms,  also  with  the 
te  varieties,  planting  can  be  done  until 
about  July  15.  Stodc  intended  for  this 
late  planting  should  not  be  left  in  the 
sand  after  becoming  rooted,  but  shoald 
be  potted  up  as  soon  as  the  cuttings 
have  made  sufficient  roots.  Any  delay 
in  attending  to  this  quickly  weakens  the 
growth  of  the  young  plants,  causing 
them  to  take  a  longer  time  to  start  into 
growth  after  they  are  planted  in  the 
benches. 

The  exhibition  stock  planted  in  May 
is  now  well  established  in  the  soil  and 
growing  rapidly.  The  beds  need  to  be 
kq>t  dear  of  weeds,  which  quickly  jmt 
in  their  appearance.  Upon  examination, 
should  the  soil  appear  to  be  light  and 
spongy  go  over  the  beds  and  pound  it 
down  to  get  it  in  such  a  firm  condition 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  push  one's 
finger  into  it  This  is  one  of  the  most 
nnportant  points  connected  with  grow- 
ing chrysanthemums,  particularly  so 
when  they  are  planted  as  early  as  May, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  unless  the 
soil  is  firm  enough  for  the  plants  to 
make  a  short  sturdy  growth  they  quiddy 
get  long  and  spindly  and  in  a  short 
time  are  unmanageable.  It  also  takes  a 
firm,  rich  soil  to  produce  a  laiige  enough 
bloom  for  present  day  exhibition 
requirements. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
properly  attended  to  the  plants  are 
ready  to  be  staked.  Every  grower  has 
his  own  particular  way  of  doing  this. 
Sometimes  one  finds  them  tied  up  to 
strings  fastened  to  wires,  strung  length- 
wise, one  overhead  and  one  at  the  top 
of  the  bench ;  others  use  stakes  fastened 
to  wire  at  top,  the  same  as  is  done  in 
tying  up  roses.  We  prefer  this  method; 
it  is  much  neater  and  there  is  not  any 
chance  of  the  stakes  wabbling  dx>ut 

The  plants  are  now  beginning  to  send 
out  side  shoots  and  make  a  bunch  of 
growth  at  the  top,  together  with  the 
summer  bud.  These  must  be  pinched 
out,  excq>ting  one  of  the  top  side  shoots, 
which  is  left  to  make  further  growth. 
This  part  of  the  work  should  be  done 
by  someone  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business  and  can  tell  the 
difference  between  the  bud  and  growth, 
as  all  depends  on  doing  this  properly. 
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Where  exhibition  specimen  plants  and 
standards  are  being  grown,  preparations 
should  be  made  for  giving  them  their 
final  potting  The  first  thi^  is  to  select 
the  xtAi  size  of  pots  which  the  schedule 
calls  tor.  Ample  drainage  should  be 
provided  and  a  good,  rich  soil  used  in 
potting  them,  making  it  firm  by  pressure 
after  me  plants  are  potted.  Stake  up  the 
standards  to  prevent  the  branches  from 
getting  broken,  and  with  the  bush  speci- 
mens spread  them  out  to  let  in  the  air 
bf  placing  stakes  here  and  there 
throughout  the  plants,  which  will  act  as 
a  support  also,  and  help  to  make  a  well 
formed  ^ecimen.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  so  that  they  will  not  receive  more 
water  than  is  necessary  before  the  roots 
have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil. 

C  W.  Johnson. 


MALFORMED  GLOXINIAS. 

Pierre  Van  Landeghem,  of  the  Pur- 
due Universitv  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  LaFayette,  Ind.,  sends  us 
some  interesting  blooms  of  gloxinias 
which  show  at  the  base  of  the  usual 
corolla  a  row  of  well  developed  petals 
which  adhere  to  the  former  for  about 
half  their  length  from  the  base  and 
show  the  rich  velvety  color  of  the  corolla 
on  their  outer  surface,  the  inner  surface 
of  ^ese  appendages  being  like  the  out- 
side of  the  corolla  proper.  Mr.  Lan- 
den^em  has  had  this  malformed  strain 
of  the  crassifolia  type  in  hand  for 
about  six  years  and  has  developed  plants 
shoi«mg  these  characteristics  in  two 
shades*  red  and  purple. 


PICKLIir  TIHB. 

I  loTt  tke  imell  of  applet  when  Xbmy*tt  getlia* 

•ttealumd, 
And  I  loTt  tbt  imeU  that  ofinklM  ftom  an  old-* 

time  poty  bed* 
The  earth  tploe  of  new  plowed  fields  li  e*enamost 

ivhUme, 
Bnt  Iheie  ain't  no  imeU  that  ekUa  the  emell  oC 

piokUn*  time. 

The  perfume  of  the  aatamn  leavee,ithat  goeta 

drifUn'  by, 
It's  mighty  tweet  and  peaoefnl,  thoogh  it  kind  of 

maketmeilgb: 
Hove  it,  and  I  lofe  the  bceath  of  fieth  alfalfa 

Bnt  mott  i  love  the  tmellt  that  itreak  a  good  old 
pieUln*day. 

There  aln*t  no  ladnett  to  *em,  they're  to  peppery 

and  ittong: 
Bnt  there't  tweetneet  tangled  in  'em  like  mntk 

in  a  song. 
It*t  like  you  took  the  rammer  that  wat  ileepin' 

And  chopped  it  with  the  oritpy  fall  that's  only 
Jott  began. 

It  ain't  the  smell  of  ponnded  maoe  and  cinnamon 

and  olo?e 
And  mangoes  itnffed  with  mottard  teed  a-oookln 

on  the  ttore 
That  illet  about  the  air  and  tanglet  up  in  e?ery- 

thtng 
And  makee  yon  kind  of  feel  at  if  jronr  heelt  wat 

on  a  tpring. 

It't  autumn  in  a  bundle— great  big  applet  red  as 
wine, 

And  grapes  all  full  of  purple  Juioe  a-bestin*  on 
the  Tine, 

And  shellbark  hlok'ry  nuts  and  haws  a-growin' 
on  the  slopes, 

And  sweet  potaters,  roakted  brown  and  yeller  can- 
taloupes. 

It's  daya  a  throwtn*  haze  and  tun  in  blue  and 

yeller  toudt, 
Aad|moent  from  oyerflowin'  tube  a-tplathin* 

tUvertnd^ 
Oh,thnekt,Ioonldn*ttellyoubi  the  flneetkind 

of  rhyme. 
Not  half  the  things  that  mingle  inthetmeUof 

pioklin'  time. 

"HmrHH  Wkihugf  Jerkin. 


SULPHATE  OF  AMHOmA  FROM  PEAT. 

It  is  stated  in  the  engineering  sup- 
plement of  a  recent  issue  of  the  London 
Times,  that  so  encoursjging  have  been 
the  results  obtained  during  the  past  two 
years  at  an  experimental  plant  near 
London,  in  tests  of  the  process  of 
Eschweiler  &  Woltereck  for  utilizing 
peat  for  the  production  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  that  £30/xx>  ($i45>9g6)  is 
now  being  spent  on  a  complete  recovery 
plant  in  the  midst  of  the  peat  lands  of 
Camloufl^,  Antrim  county,  Ireland. 
While  the  drawback  to  the  use  of  peat 
as  an  industrial  material  has  hitherto 
been  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  free- 
ing it  from  its  mherent  moisture,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  presence  of  up  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  moisture  is  a  positive  advan- 
tage in  the  new  process,  and  tiiat 
there  is  a  recovery  of  sixty-eight  per 
cent  of  free  ammonia  in  the  form  of 
the  sulphate,  which  is  a  valuable  fertiliz- 
ing agent 

Manual  of  the  Trees  of  North 
America  (Sargent). — The  most  com- 
olete  and  authentic  work  on  th^  subject 
The  pa^es  number  826,  with  over  600 
illustrations.  $5.oo.  The  Gardening  Com- 
pany, Monon  Building,  Chicago. 


TIN  BncHoi  Dallli  Fam 

The  Inrnet  and  finest  eolleotien  of 
DnhnMln  the  United  8(nlM,  oonsiti- 
ing  of  nU  the  lending  variettei.  Send, 
for  ontntofoe. 

W.  P.  LOTNROP,  EmI  BrMgtvnrtw,  Mm. 


Three  Boeks  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $U 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50* 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1* 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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USEFUL  HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 


OocsBiio  (Kaliu).— At  the  pvewnt  time 
trheti  to  mnch  interett  is  taken  in  ginseng 
it  will  be  interetting  to  penite  this  yolnme, 
whleh  telle  all  about  Uie  plant  in  A  way 
that  all  mar  nndentand.  The  144  pages-^ 
aie fredy illneiraied.    SOoente. 

Hmx>B8,  WiNiifBKSAKS,  Btc.  (Powdl). 
—A  treatiee  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsTor  country 
and  lubarban  hornet.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrationa. 
So  cents. 

Thb  Pkinciplbs  of  Pkuit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subfect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.26. 

Cabbaobs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbgbtablbs  (Alkn).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vmtables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  veij  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPABAOim  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparngus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Wtany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Wauffh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  iht  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezoeptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  pi:obkm9 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Labmcapb  GAXDBimco  (Maynard).-* 
The  detelopment  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompelsthe  wideawake 
florMt  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sunestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Mokbt  GBowiiia  Yio-' 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is.  by  a  practkal 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  GoLDPnH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  busLness.  The 
best  advice  is  aiven  in  every  department 
iAi^  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,.  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomely  i]lu»> 
trated.    $2.00. 

Thb  AiiBKiCAK  Cakkation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRTSAirrHBMiiM  Makual  (Smith)  .^ 
By  an  expei  'c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
atten  tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

fPuMiOATiOK  Mbthom  Oohnsou).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  peats.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.   $1.0a 


of  tha  faUowlog  books,  pootpald,  at 

How  TO  QmoYt  Cut  Flowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onhr  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoTDUshfy  refiaUe  work  by  aneminentlv 
•uooesml  practical  floriot.  Oluatrated, 
$2.00. 

'  GSBBKHOUSe  COMBTBUCnON  (Tait).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be.it  larse  or 
fmall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  un- 
lerstood,  practk»l  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbbous  Rootbd  Plakts 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrap 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Telle  about  tilia,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

M  UBHBOOMS:  How  to  Gbow  Thbm 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thisbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  thb 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBse  nc  Mabxbt  Gabdbkimo  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bgr  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sncoessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Roob  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr^r  and  written 
firom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbbbt  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raM>beries,  currants  and  gdbse- 
berries;with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  raap- 
berries,  5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
gioweis  an  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Pbopagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propasate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fit)m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, buddmg,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eveiy  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manubbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
feient  manures  for  the  curanent  crops  vid 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them; 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicTioNABT  OF  Gabdbnino  (Nicholsou). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
refinance  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fiimiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lieh  work  but  asr  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

SmaU  PruitCulturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


tha  prices  givett: 

Thb  Gabdbk  Stobt  (BDwanger).- A 
ddightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
and^feafuresof  ffardeningin  themostfias- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  uwful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
tiy.    Price  $1<50. 

Pbuits  and  Pbuit  Tbbbs  of  Ambbica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pbuit  Gabdbk  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gabdbnino  fob  Pbofit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Plobicdltubb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  RoBB  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Tbuck  Pabmino  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Obnaxbntal  Gabdbnino  rLong).$2.00. 

Abt  Out  of  Doobs  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Plobal  Abt  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PLOWBBS  AND  PbA- 

GBANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting sntiect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  UicTioNABT  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gabdbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
illustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D- 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

AccoBDiNO  TO  Sbason  (Dana).»Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnoush  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  CYtry  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbdino  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb      HOBTICULTDBIST'S      RtJLB-BoOK 

(Prof.  Baiky).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  »>r  all  interested  in  finit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lobb  and  Gabdbn-Cbaft 
OP  Shakbspbabb  (Bllaoombe).    $8.50. 

Ybobtablb  Gabdbnino  (Prof.  Green,  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Ambbican  Pbutt  Cultdbbt  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  bob  Pbofit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-beanng  tiees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Axaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses»  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchil,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  m& 
iCaemp£eri,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stsitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.aiaiaiwiwiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.. 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  ¥• 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

P«m«1y  State  Eatemologlft  of  Marytead 

A  PnMtioal  Treatise  and  tlmelT  work  on  eheap 
and  effectlTe  meauB  uf  desuoying  iiiBeot  pesu  and 
oUmt  vennln  lu  yarlous  places.    TbU  work  Is  the 


oateonie  of  practical  tests  made  bj  the  author,  to- 

— Itb  the  exp— ' '    '"- - 

;  Important , 

is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  partlcoiar 


ffetherwltlit 
the  most  Imp 


» experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
^'xX  books  pabllshed  this  season  and 


to 


FBUIT  OBOWSBS  AND  NURSKBTMEN 

owing  to  the  widespread  preTalence  of  the  uoturloiu 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  h^  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
u  being  used  more  eztenslTely  than  ever  before  by 
nurseryman  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  appavmtos  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree!«  Is 
outlined  tn  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  la  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pesta  at  Terr  small  eost.  The  writer  is  con^ld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GABDENSBS  AND  FI.OBIST8 
haTe  found  that  TCKetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
crown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
eedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  glTcn 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MIIXKBS  AKI>  GRAIN  BSAIiBBS 
haTO  been  looking  forward  to  the  piibllcatton  of  this 


work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  moat  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warebooaea  of  Insects.    The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 


snlphUa  for  fumigating  mills  and  eloTators  con- 
talningjiraln  in  ston^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. ^R  this  trade  tne  work  Is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  bays  fonnd  it  of  great 
▼aloe  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inelosnrea  Infested  with  Tcrmin. 

FARMBRS  OF  TBS  OOUNTBT 
hare  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
tn  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
OOI.I«KOE  AND  STATION  WORKBR8 
wm  iiDd  it  an  np»to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  erery  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  erer  published.    It  U  written  in  a 
pnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
ndsomely  boand,  eoreilng  850  pages,  price,  post- 
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YAUfiHAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  trnrgtnf  for  our  anautl 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Buli>s,and 
in  order  to  induce  ear Ijr  ordttinf 
we  are  willing  to  impott  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amounting  to  $7.50  or  OTer,  provided 
same  is  received  by  July  1  Stti.  This  offer 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  forward  on 
arrival,  thus  insuring  perfect  condition  of 
the  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  largeU  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  years' 
experience  can  guarantee  that  your  order 
11  ill  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  careful 
growers  in  Holland.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  bandUng  enables  us  to 
malceyou  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
information  u  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request 

VAUBNAN'S  SEED  STOBE, 

NIW  YORK.  CHICAGO, 

1 4  Barolay  tt.       •4.«8  Itontfalpli  •* 


The  Colors  of  flowers  :?.'sit!r;'s:!  COLOR  CHART. 

Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  li  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  oolor  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  In 
this  country.    Mta,  18  eMit.  PWInM. 
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VXUGHXN*S 


Star-ShapedWhitaFreesia 

Of  all  winter-blooming  buIbB  none  an  more 
fftty  of  «a1iure  or  more  beaatiful  and  moeful 
than  the  Fieesia.  'Plant  six  to  eight  bolba  In  a 
6-iiibh  pot,  and  jou  will  Ret  a  plant  whlah  will 
bcMottfy  and  p^irf nme  the  house  for  weeks.  They 
fofoe  easily  and  can  be  had  in  b!oom  for  Christmas 
If  desired;  by  plunging  six  or  eight  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  they  oan  be  brought  in  at  intervals,  in  this 
way  making  a  orntinnout  display. 

**Va«ihM'a  StwShap^id  White"  Is  an  im- 
provement on  the  well  known  Preesia  Refracta 
Alba,  having  large  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  pore 
glistening  white,  boroe  on  long  erect  stems, 
making  it  an  ideal  cot  flowet  and  also  a  flrtt-daM 
pot  plant. 

Frlcai  Mammoth  bulbs,  8  for  Kc;  dos.,  75o; 
per  100,  t4,00,  postpaid. 
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and  omAmental  planta  lold  in  the 
United  Statea  and  Canada,  together  with 
.geographioal  and  biograpnioal  aketohet 

ByLII.IIAiLCir, 

/VnS/lMJor  f^  Horticulture  in  ComiU 
University* 

tairttd  ky  WILNELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D.. 


and  MMy  Mptrt  Cuitkatort  aad 


IN  POUR  VOtUIIIS* 

Ctrtbp  $20.     Half  Mtrocco,  $32. 

ninitsatod  with  9800  original  engravings. 
Oaah  with^  order. 
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Our  farm  Annual  tor  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peasi  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalog^ue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  J, 
'05^  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,   ^^^j^^j^^^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
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THE    ROSB    GARDEN,    WASHINGTON    PARK,    CHICAGO.    JUNB    18,    1996. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


ItOSBS  m  CHICAGO  f  ARKS. 

The  rose  gardens  at  Jackson  and 
Waahington  parks  were  at  their  best  last 
week  and  thousands  of  citizens  were  out 
to  sae  them  June  18.  The  heavy  rain- 
storm of  the  previous  day  had  marred 
their  beauty  somewhat,  but  they  were 
still  very  pleasing  to  the  visitors.  The 
garden  at  Washington  park  is  gradually 
filling  out  and  the  plants  show  a  marked 
advance  over  last  year.  The  old  favor- 
ite varieties  are  all  in  evidence  and  each 
yeaf  serves  to  confirm  the  statement  fre- 

Juently  made  in  these  columns  that  Mrs. 
ohfi  Laing  is  one  of  the  very  best  roses 
for  this  latitude. 


THE  PBomr. 

I  Spok  upon  the  peony  as  the  king  of 
the  outdoor  garden ;  and  when  I  give  it 
this  title  I  hope  that  I  have  the  forgive- 
nesf  of  the  countless  subjects  of  the 
queea  of  flowers,  and  that  tfaty  will 
reflect  that  it  is  coudied  in  the  mascu- 
line gender.    The  rose  perhaps  possesses 


a  little  more  of  feminine  sweetness  and 
grace,  but  the  peony,  clothed  with  great 
bean^,  and  sweetness  withal*  has  a 
larger  share  of  tha  manly  attributes, 
hardiness  and  vigpr.  It  is  mimirabl^ 
aiuipped  to  withstand  the  utmost  seven- 
ties of  the  British  climate,  whether  they 
appear  in  the  form  of  the  sudden  cold 
gnp  of  wintry  seasons  in  the  northern 
midlands  of  England,  the  biting,  wither- 
ing blasts  of  the  eastern  counties,  the 
fogs  of  the  clammy  clay  lands  or  the 
mildewing  mists  of  milder  airs.  That 
dreadful  feeling  of  being  ''cut,"  which 
the  rose  has  to  experience,  dots  not  fall 
to  the  lot  ot  the  herbaceous  peony,  a 
native^  as  far  as  the  exquisite  P.  albi- 
flora  IS  concerned— and  of  this  and  P. 
officinalis  alone  I  write  here— of  Sibe- 
ria. The  very  mention  of  its  native 
country  causes  one  to  shiver  mentally 
and  to  picture  ice-bound  landscapes  deep 
in  snow.  The  sudden  short  summer  of 
a  great  part  of  Siberia  is  almost  as  un- 
bearable on  account  of  the  heat  as  the 
winter  through  its  cold;  the  poeny  in- 
habits no  small  area  of  the  country,  and 
for  many  centuries  between  the  time  of 
mammoths  and  the  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion to  England  must  have  endured  far 


hotter  suns  as  well  as  more  iron  frosts 
than  have  been  its  lot  in  England  since 
the  days  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

The  variation  amongst  the  species  of 
paeonia  is  sufficiently  marked  to  make 
the  study  of  the  genus  of  great  interest, 
but  the  species  which  has  given  rise  to 
varieties  the  most  numerous  and  dec- 
orative for  garden  purposes  and  for  cut 
flowers  is  the  herbaceous  P.  albiflora. 
This  whitish  pink  single  flower  was 
introduced  to  England  in  the  year  1548, 
and — with  a  few  varieties  of  it  brought 
from  China  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, some  white,  some  red,  some  single, 
some  double— is  the  ancestor  of  the 
lovely  host  which  has  so  triumphantly 
assailed  our  hearts  and  gardens  during 
the  last  decade  or  so.  Its  descendants 
are  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate 
of  Britain,  include  such  a  large  majority 
of  kinds  truly  charming  in  form,  color 
and  perfume,  yield  such  a  bountiful 
return  of  beauty  for  such  little  expendi- 
ture of  care,  are  of  such  easy  culture  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  and  so  immune 
from  disease  that  there  is  little  wonder 
that  owners  of  gardens,  and  gardeners, 
are  making  what  haste  they  can  to  plant 
coUections  as  large  and  representative 
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as  their  space  or  means  will  permit. 
The  marvel  is  that  the  real  awakening 
of  the  public  to  the  claims  of  the  peony 
should  have  been  reserved  for  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

For  a  long  time  "vulgarity"  appears  to 
have  been  associated  with  the  peony, 
and  the  plant  was  despised  and  grew 
only  in  kitchen  and  cottage  gardens. 
This  was  chiefly  the  "old  double  red" 
(P.  officinalis  rubra-plena),  an  immense 
lolloping  blossom  behiad  which  country 
bumpkins  who  have  an  eye  for  smart- 
ness even  now  walk  on  village  "club" 
days.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  hero- 
ines of  the  circulating  libraries  who 
manage  to  "blush  like  a  peony"  must  be 
suffering  from  a  very  considerable  emo- 
tion if  this  is  the  variety  they  are 
endeavoring  to  emulate,  for  it  is  of  a  fine 
full  crimson  color.  The  flowers  at  their 
best  appear  to  glow  with  inward  fire, 
and  are  very  striking  against  dark  fir 
branches.  The  double  white  variety  of 
officinalis  is  charming,  of  a  fresh  salmon 
pink  color  when  first  open,  and  both 
kinds  are  effective  in  shrubberies,  drives 
and  grass  walks,  and  are  earlier  than 
their  more  fascinating  relatives,  the 
varieties  of  albiflora. 

These  herbaceous  peonies,  albiflora 
and  officinalis,  may  be  planted  at  any 
time  that  the  ground  is  in  good  condi- 
tion from  September  to  March ;  but  Sep- 
tember and  October  are  preferable  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  few  flowers 
the  first  season.  Plants  showing  three 
or  four  buds  are  of  fnir  size  for  plant- 
ing, and  do  best;  old  clumps  are  not 
desirable,  as  they  will  probably  he 
woody  and  "blind"  in  the  middle. 
Peonies  need  quite  three  to  four  feet 
between  each  plant  in  order  to  do  them- 
selves justice,  but  for  quick  effect  they 
may  be  put  in  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
every  other  one  taken  out  after  a  couple 
of  years.  The  plants  should  be  inserted 
with  the  "crowns"  or  dormant  buds  two 
to  four  inches  below  the  surface;  the 
soil  around  must  be  firmly  trodden  in, 
and  they  should  then  be  well  watered. 

I  have  never  seen  gardens  in  which 
peonies  will  not  grow  well ;  and  but 
once  or  twice  have  I  come  across  soils 
in  which  they  will  not  flower;  it  is  quite 
exceptional,  and  the  cas^s  I  have  seen 
were  in  soil  of  a  very  light  character; 
although  I  imagine  that  some  other  cir- 
cumstance was  the  real  cause.  It  may 
be  laid  down  that  practically  any  garden 
soil  suits  them.  They  have  thick  fleshy 
roots  which  search  with  their  fibres 
some     distance     downwards,    abundant 


foliage,  and  carry  a  very  large  crop  of 
flowers;  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that  they  should  prefer  and  flourish 
exceedingly  in  good  deep  trenched 
ground;  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
any  particular  compost,  but  a  rich,  fat 
soil,  or  liberal  treatment  in  the  way  of 
manure  if  the  soil  be  poor,  will  produce 
the  most  handsome  foliage  and  the  fin- 
est flowers. 

The  manure — stable,  cow,  pig  or  other 
— may.  he  dug  in  when  the  ground  is 
being  prepared  before  planting,  and  if  it 
is  fresli  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  roots.  In  hot  situations  a 
mulch  of  stable  manure  or  leaf  litter 
may  advantageously  be  applied  in  the 
summer.  In  very  hot  seasons  and  on 
light  soils  copious  draughts  of  water  or 
liquid  manure  will  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  good  stout  buds  for  the  following 
season. 

The  peony  is  so  robust  that  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  a  weed  in  Britain 
that  can  smother  it,  and  it  will  live  in 
grassland  and  woodland;  but  when 
planting  in  grass  or  in  the  "plantation," 
I  would  advise  that  spots  be  cleared  and 
dug  first  of  all  in  order  to  allow  the 
peonies  a  good  start ;  they  will  then,  in 
sun  or  in  half  shade,  be  a  surprise  and  a 
pleasure  to  the  happy  owner. 

Thr    brrhirrnns    pcotiv    i«;    tisefiil    for 


nearly  every  position  in  the  garden — bed, 
border,  drive,  terrace,  wild  garden;  and 
it  vies  with  the  rhododendron  in  value 
for  producing  large  masses  of  color  in 
parks  and  shrubberies,  whilst  it  is  never 
necessary  to  supply  a  made  soil  for 
peonies,  as  is  often  the  case  with  rho- 
dodendrons. As  long  as  they  obtain 
some  small  amount  of  light  they  are 
happy  in  sheltered  and  shady  positions 
where  few  things  will  even  exist ;  and  in 
exposed  situations,  although  gales  will 
have  their  way  with  peony  blossoms  as 
with  other  things  more  substantial,  no 
ill  happens  to  the  plants  themselves. 

The  best  kinds  and  the  most  delicately 
colored  varieties  are  deliciously  scented; 
though  more  elusive  and  subtle,  the  per- 
fume is  similar  to  that  of  tea  roses. 
The  foliage  of  all  the  kinds  is  exceed- 
nigly  attractive  early  in  the  year,  when 
the  crimson  spears  break  up  the  brown 
earth,  and  in  early  autumn  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  majority  reflect  the 
charming  hues  of  the  moribund  Virgin- 
ian creeper;  at  this  season  they  are  use- 
ful for  room  and  table  decoration  and 
harvest  festivals.  It  is  well  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  which  the 
beauty  of  the  young  stems  affords  by 
planting  early  daffodils  such  as  the 
Tenby,  the  Lent  lily  and  die  double 
daffodil,  amongst  the  peonies;  the  con- 
trasts of  carmine-lake  and  gold  and  the 
harmonies  in  the  silvery  green  foliage 
of  the  daffodils  afford  an  admirable 
effect  Amongst  other  effective  bulbs 
for  planting  with  them  are  lilies  of 
many  sorts  and  large  flowered  gladioli. 
James  Kelway. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANT  NOTES. 

Among  our  most  useful  spring  or 
early  summer  flowering  plants,  be  it 
for  the  flower  borders,  for  beds,  for  the 
rockery,  or  for  the  front  part  or  edge 
of  the  shrubbery,  none  are  more  charm- 
ing and  interesting  than  the  primulas. 
Every  owner  of  a  patch  of  ground 
should  grow  a  few  at  least;  no  garden, 
in  city  or  country,  however  small  in 
dimensions,  should  be  without  them,  for 
even  the  most  common  species  are 
pretty  and  are  sure  to  be  appreciated  by 
everyone  while  in  flower. 

The  primulas  were  favorites  in  olden 
tinir«.  the  ordinary  varieties  of  P.  vul- 
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garis  being  found  planted  lavishly  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  as  were 
the  cowslips,  P.  officinalis.  Yet,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  few  of 
our  gardens  could  boast  of  possessing 
more  than  a  few  slants. 

Fashion  had  pushed  the  primulas  to 
the  background  and  they  had  been  neg- 
lected. The  demand  for  them  had 
dwindled  and  the  gardeners  would  not 
bother  with  them.  Since  then,  however, 
old-fashioned  plants  of  all  descriptions 
have  experienced  a  revival  and  are 
quite  eagerly  sought  The  hardy  pri- 
mulas are  the  most  worthy  in  their 
class,  and  it  is  no  wonder  the  demand 
for  these  plants  is  increasing  every  year. 

For  spring  bedding.  Primula  vulgaris, 
P.  officmalis,  P.  Polyantha,  P.  elatior, 
P.  variabilis  and  their  numerous  hybrids 
are  second  to  none,  not  only  because 
they  are  pretty  and  showy,  but  because 
they  can  always  be  depended  on  to 
bloom  uniformly  and  abundantly  without 
much  fostering,  and  the  popular  name, 
primrose,  itself  seems  to  have  an  attrac- 
tion which  no  other  plant  possesses,  not 
even  the  rose. 

Any  of  the  above  mentioned  and 
almost  all  the  other  species,  which,  by 
the  way,  number  over  100,  may  be 
raised  readily  from  seed,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  about  one  year  old  they 
will  be  strong  enough  to  flower,  though 
rarely  can  any  special  color  or  variety 
be  reproduced  in  this  manner.  Seeds  of 
all  primulas  are  better  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  as  freshly  gathered  seed  comes  up 
quidker  and  more  uniformly  than  when 
it  is  held  over  for  several  months.*  In 
fact,  some  species  will  not  germinate  if 
held  over  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  remember,  a  few  years  ago,  having 
picked  a  quantity  of  seed  from  P.  Japon- 
ica,  part  of  which  was  put  in  the  ground 
after  it  had  been  cleaned  and  the  remain- 
der sown  some  time  after,  under  glass. 
The  former  gave  us  hundreds  of  little 
plants,  while  the  latter  could  not  be 
mduced  to  germinate  with  the  very  best  . 
of  care.  V/c  prefer  to  sow  thinly  in  a 
frame  protected  from  sun  by  placing 
lath  shading  over  it,  but  admitting  a  free 
circulation  of  air  all  around.  In  such 
a  frame  the  seedlings  may  be  left  undis- 
turbed until  quite  strong  before  trans- 
planting is  required,  while  when  sown 
m  boxes  or  pans,  they  need  careful 
attention  to  keep  them  from  getting  too 
dry  or  damping  off. 

Outdoor  primulas  can  be  grown  satis- 
factorily in  a  shaded  but  light  position, 
not  too  dry  and  affording  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air.  at  all  times.  Sometimes  the 
very  best  results  with  primulas  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  noticed  in  ordinary  city 
yards,  where  the  plants  get  only  a  few 
hours  of  morning  sun,  being  shaded  by 
houses  and  board  fences  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.  In  autumn,  after  the  early 
frosts  have  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the 
summer  bedding  plants,  clumps  of  pri- 
mulas can  be  transplanted  safely  (a  ball 
of  earth  will  stick  to  them)  into  one 
of  the  flower  beds,  to  bloom  freely  the 
following  spring,  and  when  the  primulas 
have  ceased  blooming,  they,  in  turn,  can 
be  removed,  to  make  room  for  the  regu- 
lar bedding  plants. 

Late  in  spring  or  during  the  summer 
months  the  clumps  should  be  divided 
into  pieces  of  one  or  two  crowns  and 
transplanted  into  good  deep  soil  and  suit- 
able positions,  where  the  hot  mid-day 
sun  can  be  avoided.  The  alpine  species 
require  a  moist  situation,  but  the  mois- 
ture must  not  reach  the  crowns.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  keep  the  crowns  well 
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elevated  above  the  ground.  P.  denti- 
culata,  P.  Cashmiriana,  P.  farinosa,  P. 
longifolia,  P.  rosea,  P.  villosa,  etc.,  have 
the  peculiarity  to  form  their  crowns  very 
close  together  and  are  more  liable  to 
rot  in  the  center  than  other  species  with 
a  looser,  spreading  habit     of     growth. 

P.  denticulata  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  bearing  dense,  globular 
umbels  of  bright,  delicate  lilac  flowers 
on  stalks  nine  to  twelve  inches  high, 
during  the  early  spring  months.  P. 
Cashmiriana  is  of  a  darker  shade,  with 
a  distinct  yellow  eye  in  each  floret,  but 
otherwise  similar  in  habit. 

P.  farinosa  is  of  a  lilac  rose,  with 
yellow  eye  and  blooms  in  loose  umbels 
on  stalks  six  to  nine  inches  high.  P. 
rosea,  one  of  the  finest  in  this  section, 
produces  deep  rosy  red  flowers,  slightly 
drooping  in  a  rather  loose  head. 

P.  villosa,  a  dwarf  alpine  species,  has 
deep  violet  red  flowers,  with  a  white 
center,  on  a  shaft  four  or  five  inches 
hii?h.  This  is  a  very  slow  grower  and 
offsets  are  not  inclined  to  root  very 
freely  unless  sphagnum  mixed  with  sand 
is  placed  close  to  the  sprouts  while  the 
plants  are  in  full  growth.  P.  Sibirica, 
with  small,  roundish  oval  leaves,  thick 
and  leathery,  is  another  dwarf,  with  lilac 


flowers  on  stems  six  to  seven  inches 
high. 

r.  cortusoides,  a  most  profuse  bloom- 
ing and  distinct  species,  is  unlike  all 
others.  From  a  single  crown  numerous 
flower  stems  are  produced  and  the  plant 
blooms  in  whorls  of  purplish  rose.  It 
continues  in  bloom  from  early  May  to 
the  end  of  June,  and  often  comes  out 
again  in  autumn.  P.  amoena,  from 
Japan,  it  seems,  is  relative  to  this. 

P.  Japonica  is  one  of  the  grandest 
primulas  and  is  easily  managed.  It  is 
very  vigorous  in  growth,  with  stout,  tall 
stems,  reaching  the  height  of  one  and 
one-half  to  two  feet.  The  flowers  are 
variously  colored,  deep  glowing  purple, 
carmine,  several  shades  of  rosy  red  and 
rose  in  paler  shades  to  pure  white.  All 
show  a  large  distinct  eye  of  a  lighter  or 
darker  color  than  that  of  the  flowers. 
It  blooms  in  successive  whorls  along 
the  tall  stems  late  in  spring  and  in  early 
summer.  A  group  of  these  primulas, 
when  in  full  bloomi  is  truly  a  grand 
sight,  but  we  have  to  grow  them  in  a 
shady  position,  otherwise  a  hot,  sunny 
day  may  spoil  their  fine  colorings  and 
shorten  their  flowering  season  by  scorch- 
ing undeveloped  buds  and  the  soft  tips 
of  the  flower  stems.  J.  B.  K. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


The  illustration  herewith  shows  &rr- 
inga  Emodi  in  full  bloom  in  June.  This 
species  is  from  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains and  is  a  very  vigorous  shrub, 
flowering  freely.  There  is  a  yariegated 
form  which  is  very  attractive  with  its 
blend  of  green  and  pale  yellow.  Most 
trees  and  shrubs  of  variegated  foliage 
burn  badly  in  the  west.  For  instance,  I 
once  secured  a  variegated  catalpa  and 
planted  it  under  the  one  hundredth 
meridian.  It  burst  into  growth  all  right 
but  the  sun  burned  the  delicate  leaves. 
Aft^r  this  the  tree  adjusted  itself  to  its 
new  surroundings  by  producing  leaves 
entirely  pale  green.  The  variegated 
form  of  S.  Emodi  retains  its  color,  the 
variegation  being  of  course,  morp  pro- 
nounced in  the  spring  than  when  the 
temperature  runs  i^)  to  nearly  loo®.  yet 
it  does  well  and  makes  a  beautiful  speci- 
men. 

There  are  now  150  kinds  of  lilacs  and 
the  number  is  increasing.  %  oblata 
from  China,  with  its  great  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  varnished  green,  in  favorable 
seasons  blooms  earlier  than  the  common 
varieties.  Then  comes  a  succession 
down  to  about  July  i.  The  whole  family 
presents  such  a  ricn  variety  of  form  and 
foliage  that  even  if  they  bore  no  flowers 
they  would  be  valuable,  but  added  to 
these  attractions  is  the  splendor  of 
bloom  that  puts  them  in  the  front  rank. 

S.  villosa  is  from  Japan  and  has  pur- 
ple flowers  in  great  i)rofusion  about  th« 
middle  of  June.  It  is  a  strong  grower 
— ^half  tree — ^and  very  attractive.  Many 
of  the  white  varieties  are  tardy  or  light 
in  blooming,  but  S.  ^othomagensis  alba 
imported  from  France  and  only  eighteen 
inches  high,  bloomed  in  two  weeks  from 
date  of  planting. 

At  the  Nebraska  experiment  station, 
York,  Neb.,  are  thousands  of  lilacs  in 
over  flfty  varieties  and  it  is  strange  that 
they  have  been  so  long  neglected. 

**Why  don't  your  lilacs  bloom  ?"  I  am 
often  asked.  This  year  in  this  section 
there  were  no  blooms  on  the  old  sorts. 
The  late  frosts  killed  them. 

I  have  thousands  of  lilac  seedlings 
under  cultivation  and  hope  to  add  some 
rieal  attractions  to  this  numerous  family. 

York,  Neb.  C.  S.  Harrison. 


EXTERSIVE  TREE  PLANTATIOIIS. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad 
Company  is  engaged  in  preparations  for 
planting  300,000  trees  along  the  line  of 
Its  Susqudianna  division  between 
Albany  and  Scranton,  Pa.  The  company 
has  secured  the  co-c^eration  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry  in 
making  the  plantations.  The  railroad 
company  has  also  110,000  acres  of  land 
along  the  Plattsburgh  and  Lake  Placid 
branch  of  which  28,000  acres  are  classi- 
fied as  denuded  land.  The  company's 
officials  propose  to  replant  most  of  this 
area  with  trees  suitable  for  lumber  at  a 
later  date.  At  Wolf  Pond  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  a  nursery  of  one  acre  has  been 
started  and  in  part  planted  with  seeds 
of  Scotch  pine,  white  pine,  Norway 
spruce  and  European  larch.  G.  6.  Lull, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
and  a  corps  of  assistants  are  on  the  field 
and  busily  engaged  in  studying  the  con- 
ditions in  order  later  to  advise  the  rail- 
road company  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
pursue  in  order  to  plant   to  the  best 


advantage  and  to  conserve  the  forest 
area  the  company  already  (^ns. 

The  experiment  of  the  pelaware  & 
Hudson  Company  has  a  considerable 
economic  interest  attached  to  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  believed  that  all 
die  large  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  will  have  to  adopt  some 
such  plan  in  order  to  insure  for 
themselves  a  continuance  of  a  supply  of 
timber  for  their  needs  at  a  cost  that 
will  not  be  prohibitive.  R.  D. 

SEASIDE  EVERGREEnS. 

Of  ^11  the  varieties  of  evergreens 
planted  near  the  seashore  all  have  been 
found  wanting  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree except  white  spruce.  The  last 
severe  wmter  was  endured  by  this 
spruce  better  than  by  any  other  ever- 
green, either  large  specimens  or  small 
trees  composing  clumps.  In  the  spring 
this  was  recognized  to  such  an  extent 
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that  the  demand  for  white  spruce  for 
planting  on  the  New  England  coast 
could  not  be  met.  This  was  especially 
the  case  when  trees  of  five  feet  and  up- 
ward were  required.  Smaller  sizes  were 
scarce,  althoug;h  they  can  easily  be  pro- 
cured from  distant  points.  Every  indi- 
cation points  to  a  larger  demand  still 
for  all  sizes  of  white  spruce  in  the 
future. 

Poplars  also  have  stood  on  the  sea- 
shore ret^arkably  well,  and  although 
they  are  of  a  rather  stiff  appearance, 
large  numbers  are  planted  every  spring, 
and  each  year  the  numbers  increase.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  are  sent  out 
from  Rodiester,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  showing  the  endurance  of  this  tree, 
that  a  consignment  was  held  up  for  a 
month  in  the  spring  and  when  finally 
planted,  after  growth  started  in  the 
packing  case,  showed  no  ill  effects. 

B.E. 

DISEASED  AMPELOPSIS  LEAVES. 

Et>.  Gardbnino:— 
I  enclose    some    diseased    leaves    of 

ampelopsis  and  wish  to  know  the  name 

of  the  diseases,  also  cause  and  remedy. 
Illinois.  P.  P« 

The  ampelopsis  leaves  show  that  the 

vine  has  been  severely  attacked  by  a 


parasitic  fungus,  called  Phyllosticta 
Labrusc^.  If  the  spotted  leaves  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  vine,  fhe  dis- 
ease will  spread  rapidly,  so  ii  possible 
they  shoul4  be  picked  off  and  burned 
and  the  vine  sprayed  with  a  fungicide. 
We  recommend  Uie  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  made  as  follows:  Copper  sul- 
phate, 4  pounds;  fresh  lime,  4  pounds; 
water,  40  to  50  gallons.  Dissolve  the 
copper  sulphate  in  hgt  water  or  from  a 
cQarse  bag  suspended  in  cold  water; 
slake  the  lime  separately.  Dilute  the 
former  to  about  ao  gallons  into  which 
pour  the  lime  dilu^d  to  about  10  gal- 
Ions,  stirring  the  mixture;  dilute  fur- 
ther to  form  the  forty  or  fifty  gallons. 
Stock  solutions  of  the  copper  sulphate 
or  lime,  rate  i  pound  to  i  gallon  water, 
can  be  kept  indefinitely.  Spray  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  fortnight.  If  treatments 
are  given  in  the  spring,  beginning  as  the 
leaves  are  about  half  grown,  toe  vine 
may  escape  an  attack  next  season. 
A.  F.  W. 


NOTES  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Permanent  organization  of  the  South- 
em  California  Horticultural  Association 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  May  31. 
The  new  society  is  formed  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  caucus  meeting,  held  a  week 
ago,  at  the  call  of  J.  C.  Vaughan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists. At  the  time  a  committee  of  ten 
men  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  organizing.  As  a  result  fifty-two 
charter  members  placed  their  names  on 
the  list  May  31.  The  object  of  the 
association  will  be  to  promote  horticul- 
ture in  all  its  branches;  to  advance  the 
social  and  business  interests  of  its  mem- 
bers; improve  hopies  and  parks  in  order 
to  educate  public  taste.  Following  is  a 
list  pf  the  officers  elected: 

President,  Captain  F.  Edward  Gray, 
Lo§  Angeles;  first  vice-president,  John 
Bodgers,  Gardena;  vice-president  for 
Los  Angeles  county,  Edward  H.  Rust, 
South  Pasadena;  for  San  Diegp  county, 
Miss  K.  O.  Sessions,  San  Diego:  for 
San  Bernardino  county,  Sidney  Hock- 
ridge,  Redlands;  for  Orange  county, 
Fred  Rafferty.  Santa  Ana;  for  River- 
side coimty,  Cnarles  Howard,  Riverside; 
for  Santa  Barbara  county,  Robert  Arm- 
strong, Santa  Barbara;  for  Ventura 
county,  Samuel  Cole,  Ventura;  general 
secretary*   I^rnest    Braunton,   Los    An- 

feles;  recording  secretary,  W.  J. 
Eodgers,  Los  Angeles;  treasurer,  Jacob 
Dieterich,  Los  Angeles ;  botanist,  Ernest 
Braunton,  Los  Angeles;  horticultural 
chemist  and  entomologist.  Dr.  A.  David- 
son, Los  Angeles;  executive  committee, 
F.  H.  Howard,  Los  Angeles,  chairman; 
Walter  Raymond,  Pasadena;  D.  R. 
Woods,  Wilmington;  Miss  Ethelinc 
Lord,  Los  Angeles;  Miss  Waite,  Los 
Angeles.        

Los  Angeles,  Cal.— M.  Walker  has 
ap  Acacia  decurrens  twelve  years  old, 
from  seed,  with  a  trunk  that  is  three 
feet  in  diameter. 

Dubuque,  Ia. — ^The  first  flower  show 
ever  held  in  this  city  will  take  place  dur- 
ing September  and  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  hum^e  society. 

Lenox,  Mass.— The  annual  rose  and 
strawberry  exhibition  by  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  June  93» 
and  was  an  attractive  affair.  The  rain 
of  the  day  previous  ruined  many  roses 
which  were  to  have  been  shown.  The 
next  exhibition  of  perennials  will  be 
held  August  24. 
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1H£  PARKS*  CIRCLES  AIVB  STATUBS. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  conven- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  nation,  it  has 
seemed  opportune  to  place  before  the 
interested  readers  of  Garijemng  a  few 
sketches  of  the  city  in  which,  with  all 
good  citizens  of  this  republic,  they  have 
joint  interest  and  pride.  The  writer 
does  not  presume  that  the  readers  of 
this  joarnal  are  uninformed  as  to  the 
history  of  their  national  capital;  but 
there  are  sometimes  a  few  minor  details 
which  the  great  historians  leave  out  and 
as  time  has  a  way  of  moving  onward, 
leaving  improvements  in  its  track,  it  is 
hoped  that  these  sketches  may  be  of  in- 
terest and  aid  to  prospective  visitors  and 
others. 

PARKS. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  landscape  hor- 
ticulturists* when  they  visit  Washingtont 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  its  system  of 


the  plants  for  the  parks  and  public 
grounds  are  propagated.  At  these  gar- 
dens there  is  a  considerable  area  under 
glass,  and  not  only  bedding  plants  but 
roses,  carnations,  palms,  crotons  and  a 
large  stock  of  other  decorative  and  or 
namental  plants  are  successfully  growi^ 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Mention  of  the  parking  of  Washing- 
ton would  be  incomplete  if  the  capitol 
grounds  were  omitted*  They  are  beauti- 
ful and  well  cared  for  and  probably  give 
more  enjoyment  both  to  visitors  and 
residents  than  any  equal  area  of  parking 
in  the  city.  There  are  many  beautiful 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  which  may 
in  the  future  receive  more  extended  no- 
tice in   these  columns. 

La  fay  e  tte  sq  uare,  dir  ec  1 1  y  a  c  ro  ss  Pcnn  - 
sylvania  avenue  from  the  White  House 
grounds,  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
spot;  beautiful  with  its  noble  trees  and 
diversity  of  shrubs,  and  interesting  be- 


parks.  In  the  engraving  herewith,  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  from  the  dome  of  the 
capitol  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  look- 
ing toward  the  monument,  is  seen  a  part 
of  that  wide  expanse  of  parking  which 
is  generalized  as  the  mall.  The  fore- 
ground is  a  part  of  the  capitol  grounds 
and  the  fountain  is  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a 
landscape  artist  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  mall  is  cut  in  two  by  a  network  of 
railway  tracks;  but  with  the  completion 
of  the  tunnel  under  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
new  union  station  on  the  north  side,  an 
opportunity  will  then  be  had  to  carry 
out  contemplated  improvements  in  this 
very  interesting  park. 

On  the  mall  are  already  located  the 
national  museum,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  medical  museum  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. Work  is  also  in  progress  on 
new  buildings  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  national  museum. 
In  preparing  for  the  foundations,  of 
these  buildings,  the  museum  in  particu- 
lar, a  large  number  of  beautiful  trees 
were  destroyed     As  the  trees  of  the 


mall  are  its  crowning  glory,  the  destruc- 
tion of  even  a  small  number  of  them 
has  caused,  from  time  to  time,  most 
earnest  protests  from  citizens  and  the 
public  press  of  Washington.  There  is  a 
party,  and  among  them  are  men  of  na- 
tional repute,  who  vehemently  oppose 
any  further  use  of  the  mall  for  building 
purposes.  They  contend,  and  with  rea- 
son, that  the  government  should  ac- 
quire that  strip  of  land  between  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  and  the  mall,  demolish 
the  cheap  and  indifferent  buildings  and 
erect  thereon  buildings  that  would  com- 
pare favorably  in  greatness  with 
the  capital  of  this  great  nation.  In 
brief,  they  want  the  mall  preserved  from 
further  encroachments,  and  believe  that 
the  space  between  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens and  the  city  postoffice,.seen  in  the 
engraving,  should  be  used  as  sites  for 
beautiful  building^s  for  the  various  uses 
of  the  departments  of  the  government. 
A  considerable  space  of  parking 
around  and  beyond  the  monument,  look- 
ing from  the  capitol,  is  designated  as 
Monument  park,  and  near  by  are  the 
government  propagating  gardens,  where 


cause  of  the  historic  associations  it  re- 
calls. It  contains  a  statue  of  Lafayette 
with  other  French  officers  grouped  about 
him;  a  statue  of  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son, as  the  hefo  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  a  statue  of  de  Rocham- 
beau. 

Lincoln  park  is  on  East  Capitol  street, 
some  distance  ^  east  of  the  capitol 
grounds.  In  it  is  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  striking  the  shackles  from  a 
slave.  This  statue  was  erected  by  con- 
tributions from  the  colored  people  of  the 
nation. 

CIRCLES. 

There  are  in  Washington  a  number  of 
small  circular  parks,  located  at  the  inter- 
section of  avenues  with  lettered  and 
numbered  streets.  For  instance,  in  the 
engraving  here  shown,  Thomas  circle  \t 
at  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont  avenues  with  Fourteenth 
and  M  streets.  The  statue  in  Thomas 
circle  is  of  General  George  H.  Thomas 
and  was  erected  by  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Across  the 
street,  in  front  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
is  a  statue  of  Martin  Luther.    Other  cir- 
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des  are  Washington,  with  statue  of 
Washington;  Dupont,  with  statue  of 
Rear  Admiral  Dupont;  and  Iowa  circle, 
with  statue  of  General  John  A.  Logan. 

LINCOLN  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

In  Lincoln  park  there  are  many  at- 
tractive features  in  a  horticultural  way 
just  now,  most  pronounced  perhaps 
being  several  beds  of  white  stocks  and 
one  excellent  bed  of  Baby  Rambler 
roses.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  interest 
the  trade  in  the  herbaceous  borders  and 
in  general  the  only  thing  that  one  might 
find  fault  with  is  the  formality  of  the 
rustic  vases  in  the  parterre.  There  are 
many  fine  groups  of  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory, perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous one  of  orchids,  and  on  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  houses  may  be  noted  some 
fine  specimens  of  Bougainvillea  glabra 
just  bursting  into  bloom. 


NOTES  ON  AQUATICS. 

All  plans  for  spring  and  summer  plant- 
ing should  now  be  completed,  and  with 
the  advent  of  warm,  settled  weather 
rapid  growth  and  development  will  be 
certain.  When  construction  work  has 
been  delayed  planting  should  not  be 
deferred  until  another  season,  if  plants 
can  be  secured  even  as  late  as  the  end  of 
June,  and  in  the  case  of  hardy  nymphaeas 
even  later,  as  the  plants  will  get  estab- 
lished and  will  start  into  growth  much 
earlier  the  following  season  than  can 
possibly  be  the  case  even  with  early 
planting.  Use  discretion  in  selecting 
nymphieas  for  small  or  large  ponds  and 
do  not  be  guided  by  prices  or  catalogue 
descriptions.  Better  get  the  advice  from 
the  grower  or  salesman  as  to  the  fitness 
of  varieties  for  certain  pond!^  before  or- 
dering if  any  doubt  exists. 

No  plants  used  for  general  decorative 
effect  on  a  small  or  large  scale  give  so 
much  pleasure  for  the  amount  of 
labor  expended  as  do  aquatics.  There  is 
little  or  no  labor  expended  on  them 
after  they  are  planted,  their  chief 
wants  being  water  and  sunshine, 
and  nature  supplies  these.  In  arti- 
ficial ponds  built  of  masonry  eveiything 
is  generally  plain  sailing.  Few  insects 
attack  the  plants,  nor  do  diseases  affect 
them.  But  in  natural  or  semi-natural 
ponds  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
plants  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a  worm 
that  cuts  the  leaves  of  water  lilies  into 
pieces  by  burrowing  through  the  entire 
surface  of  the  leaves.  Its  trail  is  very 
evident,  and  where  leaves  are  badly 
affected  they  soon  die,  the  plants  suffer- 
ing in  consequence,  as  well  as  being 
unsightly.  A  gentle  spraying  of  kero- 
sene emulsion  will  stop  their  work^nd 
also  kill  the  larvae  of  a  small  moth  that 
cuts  pieces  from  the  leaves  in  semi-cir- 
cles. Where  these  are  much  in  evi- 
dence a  lamp  trap  will  attract  a  number 
of  moths  at  night.  They  readily  fly  to 
their  own  destruction.  The  larvae  of  the 
nelumbium  fly  is  very  destructive  iti 
some  sections,  and  it  is  often  unnoticed 
until  serious  mischief  is  done.  The  eggs 
are  usually  laid  on  the  margin  of  the 
leaves  and  frequently  on  young  leaves 
before  they  unroll.  In  the  latter  case  the 
leaves  are  ruined,  the  edges  of  the 
expanded  leaves  being  rolled  over  and 
with  a  webbing  somewhat  like  a  spider's 
web  made  to  form  a  protection  for  the 
"worm."  As  they  mature  they  eat 
their  way  into  the  stalk,  where  they  have 
more  shelter  and  where  more  mischief  is 


done,  as  they  hollow  out  the  stem,  thus 
cutting  off  the  flow  of  sap.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  after  a  few  dull  days 
followed  by  bright  sunshine,  when  the 
leaves  wilt  and  droop  and  become  dead. 
The  loss  of  leaves  cripples  the  plants  and 
if  not  checked  the  rhizomes  will  be 
small  and  weak  and  the  plant  probably 
will  succumb  to  a  hard  winter.  If  this 
pest  is  found  on  a  few  plants  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  rid  them  by  hand-pick- 
ing, but  on  a  large  clump  or  planting, 
hellebore  applied  with  a  bellows  early 
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in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  still 
on  the  leaves  is  a  very  effective  remedy. 
Insecticides  in  solution  are  of  little  avail 
as  water  or  liquids  will  not  stay  on  the 
leaves. 

In  natural  and  semi-natural  ponds 
native  aquatic  plants  will  make  their 
appearance  and  numbers  of  them  should 
be  encouraged,  but  as  these  are  gener- 
ally of  rugged  growth  or  very  free,  they 
are  apt  to  smother  more  delicate  plants 
that  are  jnost  desirable  to  cultivate. 
Keep  a  lookout  for  choice  subjects  or 
they  may  be  lost,  weeding  out  unneces- 
sary and  strong  growing  plants  and 
keeping  each  within  bounds. 

There  is  much  pleasure  ahead  for  the 
hybridist,  especially  in  the  line  of 
aquatic  plants.  The  choicest  nymphaeas 
of  to-day  are  the  result  of  select  cross- 
ing of  various  varieties.  This  field  is 
by  no  means  limited,  still  very  few 
novelties  appear.  When  they  do  they 
are  usually  out  of  reach  of  the  general 
buyers  for  the  simple  reason  that  most 
hybrids  are  sterile  and  there  is  but  one 
way  of  propagation  and  that  is  by  divi- 
sion. The  horticultural  world  is  still 
waiting  for  that  promised  hardy  blue 
water-lily.  Have  hybridists  grown 
weary?  W.  Tricker, 


TROUBLE  WITH  DANDELIONS. 

Bd.  Gardening  :— 

I  am  troubled  with  dandelions  on  my 
lawns.  What  remedy  or  tools  would  you 
recommend  for  destroying  same? 

Western  Reader. 

Reference  is  made  to  this  matter  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  follows :  "Since 
digging  the  roots  in  the  ordinary  manner 
will  not  exterminate  the  spring  dande- 
lion or  the  fall  dandelion,  and  smce  both 
soecies  spread  rapidly  by  seed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  great  care  must  be  used  to 
exclude  this  pest  from  the  lawn.  As  a 
preventive  measure  thick  seeding  is 
recommended  when  the  lawn  is  made, 
for  if  the  young  grass  plants  do  not 
cover  all  the  space,  weeds  will  be  sure  to 
grow.  If  for  any  reason  the  lawn  has 
become  badly  infested  with  dandelions, 
renewal  by  seeding  or  by  sodding  is 
advised.  If  only  a  few  dandelions  are 
present  they  may  be  removed  by  careful 


and  deep  digging,  a  little  grass  seed 
being  sprinkled  over  the  space  left  bv 
the  removal  of  the  weed.  Like  witch 
grass,  or  any  other  weed,  both  of  the 
dandelions  are  readily  controlled  by  fre- 
quent cultivation,  so  that  they  seldom 
become  serious  pests  except  in  grass 
plats." 


The  Qreenhou^e. 


PROPAGATING  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

The  general  treatment  of  palms  is  a 
subject  that  has  been  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  these  columns  that  there  seems 
but  little  to  be  added  to  it,  and  yet  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  readers  of  a 
trade  journal  to  whom  these  elementary 
practices  are  new  is  proved  by  the 
queries  that  are  so  often  forwarded  to 
the  editor  on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  routine  work  of  this  season 
includes  the  handling  of  seeds  and  seed- 
lings in  the  palm  and  fern  houses,  and 
occupies  much  time  and  space  in  those 
establishments  in  which  these  plants  are 
handled  in  quantity. 

The  first  among  the  commercial  palm 
seeds  to  arrive  is  usually  Cocos  Weddel- 
liana,  the  seeds  of  which  are  generally 
received  in  March  or  April,  and  some 
seasons  even  earlier  than  this,  but  the 
extra  early  seeds  are  sometimes  not  so 
evenly  ripened  as  those  of  the  spring 
shipments,  and  in  addition  to  this  there 
is  the  risk  that  they  may  be  exposed  to 
the  severe  frost  in  transit,  the  boxes  in 
which  they  come  from  the  tropics  not 
being  sufficiently  lined  to  withstand 
much  exposure  to  cold  weather.  From 
this  fact,  it  is  usually  safer  to  depend 
upon  the  seeds  that  arrive  about  the 
middle  of  April  rather  than  the  very 
early  offerings. 

The  seeds  of  this  palm  vary  greatly 
in  size,  some  of  them  being  but  little 
larger  than  a  good  sized  pea,  while 
others  may  be  nearly  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  size  is  per- 
haps of  less  importance  than  the  weight, 
for  good  seeds  will  sink  when  tested  in 
water,  while  those  that  are  imperfect 
or  dried  out  too  much  are  most  likely 
to  float.  This  water  test  is  frequently 
resorted  to  by  practical  growers  as  a 
ready  method  of  proving  the  value  of  a 
sh1t>ment  of  seeds. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  cocos  seeds  in 
deep  pots,  owing  to  the  habit  this  palm 
has  of  sending  down  a  long  and  stiff 
taproot  from  the  seed,  the  result 
being  found  at  the  time  the  seedlings 
are  potted  off,  when  one  meets  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  a  5  or  6-inch  root  into  a 
pot  that  is  only  three  inches  deep,  the 
root  in  question  being  as  brittle  as  glass, 
and  about  as  stiff  as  a  radish.  This 
condition  results  in  many  broken  roots, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  potter, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  seed- 
ling rots  off  after  the  taproot  has  been 
broken.  One  way  of  overcoming  this 
trouble  is  to  plant  the  individual  seeds 
in  thumb  pots  from  which  the  seed- 
lings may  be  shifted  into  3-inch  pots 
when  large  enough  without  much  risk 
from  broken  roots,  the  compost  for  the 
seeds  being  very  light  and  open.  Pure 
peat  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  seeds  of  Areca  lutescens  arrive 
later  than  the  cocos,  the  new  crop  com- 
ing in  during  May  in  most  seasons,  and 
when  fresh  and  in  good  condition  are 
covered  with  a  light  brown  hairy  fibre 
that  tends  to  make  them  hang  together 
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when  picked  up  by  the  handful.  If  the 
seeds  of  this  palm  are  too  old  or  have 
been  allowed  to  dry  out  too  much  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  surrounding 
fibre  contracts  and  the  seeds  will  appear 
smooth  and  darker  in  color,  and  an 
examination  will  generally  show  that 
the  germ  is  shriveled  and  a  very  poor 
percentage  of  germination  is  likely  to  be 
the  final  result 

The  roots  of  an  areca  seedling  are 
more  fibrous  and  pliable  than  those  of 
the  cocos  ,and  there  is  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  into  a  small  pot, 
those  measuring  2x3  inches  being  a  con- 
venient pot  for  this  purpose,  except 
where  one  wishes  to  pot  off  three  or 
four  seedlings  in  one  pot,  and  in  the 
latter  case  pots  2^  to  3  inches  in 
diameter  may  be  used  to  advantage. 
From  the  fact  that  these  palm  seeds  are 
usually  sown  very  thickly  it  becomes 
necessary  to  pot  the  seedlings  before 
they  get  thin  and  drawn  from  over- 
crowding, any  time  after  the  first  leaf  is 
fully  developed  being  a  suitable  time  for 
the  operation,  though  some  growers 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  second  leaf 
begins  to  push  up.  A  warm  and  moist 
atmosphere  is  needed  for  both  seeds  and 
seedlings,  and  the  latter  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  and  wind  until  they 
become  established  after  potting,  and 
also  syringed  frequently. 

In  the  fern  house  the  early  crops  of 
seedling  ferns  will  now  be  quite  ready 
for  potting,  these  tender  little  plants 
growing  much  more  freely  when  potted 
off  into  small  sized  pots,  and  afterward 
being  shifted  on  into  3-inch  pots  toward 
autumn,  for  though  this  means  another 
handling  and  the  margin  of  profit  is  not 
large  yet  it  also  means  that  a  better 
percentage  of  good  salable  stock  will  be 
ready  for  the  following  winter's  trade. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  stock  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  adiantums  and 
aspidiums  will  require  longer  time  in 
which  to  make  plants  than  the  quick 
growing  pterises,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
best  that  these  slower  growers  should 
be  given  the  slight  advantage  of  being 
potted  off  first,  supposing  the  entire  crop 
to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  potting. 

The  varieties  of  Pteris  Cretica  and 
P.  serrulata  are  very  rapid  growers,  as 
are  also  P.  argyraea  and  P.  tremula,the 
two  last  named  being  more  in  favor  as 
pot  plants  rather  than  for  ferneries,  on 
account  of  their  strong  growth  and 
rather  straggly  habit  as  small  plants. 
Adiantums  are  not  used  so  largely  for 
table  ferneries  on  account  of  their  ten- 
derness, but  still  there  are  some  cus- 
tomers who  demand  the  delicate  fronds 
of  A.  cuneatum  and  A.  pubescens  for  the 
sake  of  variety  and  beauty,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  great  quantities  of 
A.  cuneatum  that  are  still  needed  for  cut 
fronds,  beside  a  considerable  number 
that  are  grown  on  into  4  or  s-inch  pots 
to  be  sold  as  pot  plants  or  used  in 
baskets.  Boston  ferns  and  the  various 
sports  front  this  fern  may  still  be  potted 
off  as  they  become  ready,  for  these  are 
among  the  most  rapid  growing  ferns 
and  stock  in  2-inch  pots  in  July  will 
make  good  6-inch  plants  for  sale  during 
the  winter,  provided  they  are  gfiv^ji  a 
strong  soil  and  plenty  of  light  and 
moisture.  ,    / 

With  so  many  aspirants  for  public 
favor  among  this  group  of  ferns  it 
becomes  rather  a  difficult  matter  to 
pick  the  winner,  but  much  depends  upon 
the  condition  in  which  any  particular 
variety  is  placed  upon  the  market,  for 
all   are    beautiful    when   well    grown, 


though  all  may  not  appeal  to  the  taste 
of  the  general  public.    W.  H.  Taplin. 


DESTROYING  PLANT  LICE. 

The  Practical  Counselor  for  Fruit  and 
Garden  Culture,  of  Frankfort,  recently 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  method  of 
destroying  plant  lice,  for  which  fifty- 
eight  persons  competed.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  following 
preparation:  Quassia  wood  2V2  pounds, 
to  be  soaked  over  night  in  10  quarts  of 
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water  and  well  boiled,  then  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  placed,  with  100 
quarts  of  water,  in  a  petroleum  barrel, 
with  5  pounds  of  soft  soap.  The  mixture 
is  then  ready  for  sprinkling  on  plants 
infested  with  lice.  Leaves,  even  those 
of  peach  trees,  will  not  be  injured  in  the 
least  by  the  solution,  which  can  be  kept 
covered  in  the  barrel  from  spring  to  fall 
without  deterioration.  As  soon  as  lice 
appear  the  leaves  should  be  sprinkled 
with  the  solution.  If  this  is  repeated 
several  times  the  pests  will  disappear. — 
Richard  Guenther,  Consul  -  General, 
Frankfort,  Germany,  May  27,  1905. 


BEGONIA  TURNFORD  HALL. 

The  illustrations  herewith  8h0¥( 
Begonia  Turnford  Hall  at  J.  A.  Peter- 
son's, jDincinnati,  O.  The  variety  is  a 
sport  of  the  well  known  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  with  which  it  is  identical, 
except  in  color.  It  is  white,  shaded 
with  a  delicate  cast  of  pink,  as  seen  in 
the  crab  apple  blossom.  This  variety 
may  be  had  in  bloom  from  November 
till  April. 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Morris  County 
Gardeners'  and  FlorisU'  Society.  Madison, 
N.  J.,  by  Its  president,  John  Heeremans, 
June  14,  1905.] 

Herbaceous  calceolarias,  when  well 
grown,  take  a  foremost  position  among 
decorative  flowering  plants  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  wonder- 
ful markings  and  vivid  colors  to  be  seen 
in  a  collection  of  these  plants  at  once 
attract  attention,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  much  more  gen- 
erally grown,  especially  in  private  gar- 
dens, than  is  now  the  case.  I  propose  in 
the  following  few  lines  to  give  a  short 
outline  of  their  cultivation  that  will  be 
likely  to  lead  to  success. 

First,  a  packet  of  seed  must  be  obtained 
from  a  reliable  source  and  the  latter  end 
of  July  is  a  good  time  to  sow  it  Pro- 
cure some  pots  or  pans  that  are  thor- 
oughly clean,  which  must  be  well  drained 
and  filled  with  a  light,  sandy  soil,  also 
seeing  that  the  surface  is  quite  level. 
Water  well  before  sowing,  and,  on 
account  of  the  very  minute  size  of  the 
seed,  it  is  best  not  to  cover  it  all  with 
soil,  simply  scattering  it  evenly  over  the 
surface.  When  sown,  place  the  pans  in 
a  cool,  shady  place  in  the  greenhouse  and 
cover  with  a  sheet  of  glass. 

The  seed  should  not  require  waltering 
until  it  sprouts,  but  if  it  should  get  any- 
thing like  dry,  of  course  it  must  be 
watered,  and  the  best  way  is  to  hold  the 
pans  in  a  pail  of  water  and  allow  it  to 
soak  up  from  the  bottom  rather  than 
watering  overhead  at  this  stage.  As 
soon  as  possible  to  handle  the  seedlings, 
with  a  piece  of  pointed  stick  they  shomd 
be  pricked  off  into  5-inch  pots,  a  couple 
of  dozen  in  a  pot  or  so,  using  the  same 
light,  sandy  mixture  as  before,  and 
watering  with  a  very  fine  rose.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  prick  off  about 
double  the  number  it  is  intended  to  raise, 
as  these  young  plants  are  very  liable  to 
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damp  off.  The  damping  is^  I  consider, 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  &e  cohi- 
vator  has  to  contend  with,  and  this  is  the 
reason  I  prefer  to  prick  them  off  into 
eon^aratively  small  pots  rather  than 
boxes.  You  get  more  chance,  for  if  a 
box  once  starts  to  damp  they  take  a  lot 
of  stopping  and  you  will  likely  lose  the 
entire  ^x. 

If  tiie  grower  can  keep  the  young 
seedlings  just  moving  and  healthy  until 
the  cooler  nic^s  of  late  September  <ind 
October  he  will  have  made  a  good  start. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  and 
nicely  rooted  they  should  be  transferred 
singly  to  the  smallest  size  pots,  still  using 
a  light,  sandy  soil.  Jhtj  must  always  be 
placed  in  a  shady  position  on  a  moist 
bottom  and  have  a  fine  syringmg  over- 
head several  times  a  day  in  hot,  bright 
weather.  A  mean  temperature  of  from 
45**  to  50^  from  now  on  through  the  win- 
ter will  suit  them  admirably.  As  soon 
as  the  small  pots  are  well  filled  with 
foots  shift  to  3-inch  pots,  and  at  this 
stage  some  well-rotted  cow  manure,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fifth,  may  be 
Mixed  with  the  soil  to  advantage.  Later 
pottings  in  January  and  February  may  be 
to  6-fnch,  Scinch  and  lo-inch  pots  for  the 
more  vigorous  specimens.  For  the  final 
potting  cow  manure  well  rotted  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth  and  a  good 
dusting  of  bone  meal  with  the  soil  may 
be  used. 

The  worst  pest  to  which  these  plants 
are  subject  is  green  By  and  these  must 
be  given  no  quarter.  It  is  well  to  fumi- 
gate once  a  week  or  ten  days.  No  dif- 
ficult should  then  be  experienced  in 
keeping  them  quite  clean  and  healthy. 
The  (Hants  should  never  be  crowded 
together  after  potting,  but  always  allow 
a  good  space  between  the  pots  for  a 
circulation  of  air  or  the  lower  leaves 
will  quickly  damp.  When  the  Bower 
spikes  appear  they  must  be  neatly  staked 
out  and  once  commencing  to  flower,  the 
collection  will  probably  last  in  bloom 
from  six  ^eeks  to  two  months,  delight- 
ing all  who  see  them  and  proving  a  rich 
reward  to  the  patient,  painstaking  culti- 
vator. 


DURABLE   Am>   HIEXFENSIVB    BENCH. 

An  excellent  greenhouse  bench  can  be 
made  in  the  following  manner:  Com- 
mon drain  tile  are  used  for  posts  and  are 
set  in  concrete.  Rests  for  steampipcs,  of 
the  same  material,  are  laid  crosswise. 
For  the  box  a  false  bottom  is  made  of 
lumber,  and  overlaid  with  concrete,  one 
inch  in  thickness,  in  which  is  imbedded 
common  wire  netting  the  width  and 
length  of  the  bench.  Cross  pieces  d 
i-inch  pipe,  about  two  feet  apart,  will 
^ve  added  strength.  Galvanized. siding 
is  usied.  This  is  not  an  ej^nsive  bench 
and  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  accompanying 
illustration  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
this  method  of  construction,  which  i§ 
being  adopted  by  the  George  Wiubold 
Company,  Chicaga 


S^BBT  FBAS  FOR  THAnKSGIVUie. 

BD.    t^ARDENINO:— 

I  would  like  some  information  regard- 
ing the  growing  of  Easter  lilies  and 
sweet  peas  indoors.  I  would  like  to 
have  sweet  peas  in  bloom  for  Thanks- 
giving. W.H.M. 

In  regard  to  sweet  peas  for  Thanks- 
giving, I  cannot  sav  that  it  is  practicat* 
but  for  ChristniMy  il  seed  ol  tlie  BkMcfi 
Ferry  type  is  purchased  and  sown  in 
August,  flowers  ought  to  be  ready  in 


time.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  in 
benches  much  the  same  way  as  for  oot« 
door  growing,  except  that  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  thinner.  Give  them  plenty  of 
water  and  keep  them  cool  at  first,  with 
all  the  light  possible  and  ventilation.  To 
prolong  their  period  of  floweringi  keep 
all  the  fk>wers  cut  before  seeding  and 
mukh  them  or  feed  them  with  liiuaid 
cow  manure.  D.  M. 


STERH^IZBIG  SOU  IR  GREBRHOUSB. 

E<D.  Oardbnino:— 

How  can  I  sterilize  a  bed  in  my 
greenhouse  without  removing  the  soil 
from  same?  J*E-0* 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  iterilfze  the 
soil  without  remornig  it  from  the  bei, 
unless  it  can  be  coveired  with  canvas  or 
in  some  other  wjqt.  Work  the  soil  over 
and  phice  steam  pipes  near  the  bottom. 
Tbe  pipes  shouUI  httve  J^-inch  boles 
every  18  inches  and  there  should  be  a 
Ihie  of  ftejM  for  every  18  indies  across 
the  bed.  The  siie  of  the  pij^  wiS  die- 
pend  opon  the  length,  but  i^inch  will 
answer  op  to  100  leet  Cover  and  run 
in  steam  lor  an  hour.  Then  spade  the 
sou  to  the  depth  of  4  mches  and  tiirow 
the  soil  at  the  sidet  ol  the  bed  to  the 
center  and  agmitt  turn  on  the  steara. 

L.R.T. 


WAPTBD  CARHATUHfS. 

AttentiOfi  is  called  to  a  disease  of  car- 
nations due  to  Fusarium  dianthi,  tyy  G. 
PoirauH,  in  a  bulletin  of  the  National 
Agrioiftural  Society  of  Vtmot,  and  the 
varying  susceptibility  of  diierent  varie- 
ties is  pointed  out  The  author  has 
begun  a  series  of  experiments  by  which 
he  hopes  to  increase  the  resistance  to 
disease  by  modifving  the  conditions  of 
plant  nutritiott.  He  notes  that  a  variety 
of  carnation  very  susc«>tib]e  to  disease 
was  successfully  grafted  upon  the  com- 
mon soapwort  (Saponaria  officinalis) 
and  the  carnation  grew,  bloomed  pro- 
fusely and  remained  free  from  disease 
throughout  the  season. 

AMERKIAR  PARK  SUPERIRTERDBNTS. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Park  Superintendents  held  in 
Buffalo  last  week  at  the  Historical 
building.  Delaware  park,  was  well  at- 
tended oy  superintendents  from  all  the 
lar^e  American  cities  and  Canada.  The 
visitors  were  well  taken  care  of  in  Buf- 


falo by  Professor  CoweU,  South  park; 
James  Braik,  assistant  superintendent 
Delaware  park,  and  the  park  commis- 
sioners. A  great  amount  of  business 
was  transacted  pertaining  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  following  oikers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
Theodore  Wirth,  Hartford,  Conn;  vice- 
presidents.  Bjrron  Worthen,  Manchester, 
N.  H.;  W.  Z.  Zartman,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont;  R. 
H.  Warder,  Chkago,  111.;  E.  Baker, 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  W.  R.  Adams,  Oma- 
ha, Neb.;  secretary-treasurer,  John  W. 
Duncan,  Boston,  Mass. 

After  the  business  had  been  trans- 
acted a  luncheon  was  tendered  the  visi- 
tors at  the  Casino,  Delaware  park, 
where  Park  Commissioner  NoMe  in  his 
usual  polished  way  responded  to  the 
vote  of  thanks  extended  by  President 
Wirth.  An  inspection  was  made  of  all 
the  Buffalo  parks  and  on  the  folloinng 
day  the  visitors  went  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  state  reservation  as  the  guests 
of  Superintendent  Perry.  They  then 
visited  Queen's  park,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ont,  where  they  had  luncheon,  and  then 
took  the  trip  down  the  Great  Gorge 
route.  On  Saturday  all  went  to  Roch- 
ester, where  they  visited  the  different 
parks. 

The  meeting  place  for  next  year  was 
left  to  the  executive  committee.  Pro- 
fessor Cowell  says  that  the  convention 
was  about  the  most  important  of  any 
held  and  all  the  delegates  were  kept 
busy  while  in  session. 

Among  those  present  were  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  of  Harrisbur^,  Pa.,  and 
Reuben  H.  Warder,  of  Chicago. 

Bison. 

ntCSIDKNT-ELECT  WISTH. 

Theodore  Wirth  is  a  native  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  After  receiving  a  high 
school  education  he  chose  gardening  as 
his  profession  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Ulrich  Stahl,  Canton  St.  Gallen,  from 
which  he  emerged  as  a  full-fledged  gar- 
dener. He  worked  first  at  Zurich  and 
afterward  at  Paris,  where  he  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  the  employ  of  the  most 
celebrated  plant  specialists.  Afterwards 
he  found  a  position  with  Beckwith  & 
Sons  in  London,  and  finally  came  to 
America  in  1886,  where  he  was  at  first 
employed  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  after- 
ward at  Morningside  park,  New  York, 
under  J.  F.  Huss.  By  his  abili^  be 
soon  reached  the  position  of  assistant 
foreman.     His  next  assignment  was  in 
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charge  of  the  cemeteries  of  the  Trinity 
corporation,  after  which  he  laid  oat  sev- 
eral private  estates  at  Central  island,  the 
country  place  of  Colonel  Greggor  at  Lo- 
cust valley.  Long  Island,  and  the  beauti- 
ful school  grounds  at  Glen  Cove.     In 

1895  he  married  the  daughter  of  Felix 
Mense,  of  Glen  Cove.    In  the  spring  of 

1896  lie  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  parla  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  his 
management  thereof  has  brought  him 
the  highest  credit  as  a  landscape  artist 
Elizabeth  park,  the  latest  addition  to  the 
systen^^  is  of  his  own  planning  and  has, 
with  its  greenhouses,  tastefully  planted 
pounds  and  periodical  floral  exhibi- 
tions, especially  endeared  him  to  the 
public  of  Hartford.  Two  years  ago  he 
added  to  its  attractions  a  rose  garden, 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, comprising  over  3«ocx>  plants. 

SOdBTT  OF  AMBiaCAN  FLORISTS. 

Preparations  for  the  convention  at 
Washington    are    being    rapidly    com- 

?iletcd  and  progressive  reports  received 
rom  aU  departments  indicate  a  wide- 
spread interest  and  the  probability  of  a 
very  large  attendance  on  this  occasion. 
The  opening  session  will  be  held  at  2 
p.  m.,  on  Tuesday,  August  15,  when 
the  usual  opening  addresses  and  reports 
will  be  presented.  The  evening  of  that 
day  will  be  devoted  to  the  president's 
reception,  which  will  be  a  very  enjoy- 
able social  affair.  On  the  two  follow- 
ing days  the  sessions  will  be  in  the 
forenoon  and  evening,  the  forenoon 
meetings  being  devoted  to  nominations, 
elections,  discussions  upon  practical  top- 
ics, etc,  and  the  evening  sessions  to 
two  iMtttfes,  one  on  "Work  of  the 
Bufeao  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Its  Rela- 
tion .  to  Floriculture  and  Horticulture," 
by  B.  Ti  GaMoway,  chief  of  the  bureau, 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  slides;  the 
other  on  "Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  in  Encouraging  Civic  Improve- 
ment and  the  Teaching  of  Horticulture 
in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Miss  Susan 
B.  Sipe,  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
slides. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  prizes  of- 
fered by  Treasurer  Beatty,  $25,  $15  and 
$10  for  the  first,  second  and  third  best 
essays  On  "The  Ideal  Employer."  These 
papers  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  not  later  than  July  15  without 


signature,  but  with  the  name  of  the 
writer  accompanying  same  for  the  pur- 
pose of  record,  and  should  not  exceed 
fifteen  htmdred  words  each.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  the  offer  of  a  sihrer 
medal  for  the  best  display  of  cut  flow- 
ers to  be  shown  im  vases.  There  will 
be  a  very  comprehensive  special  exhibit 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  trade  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  National  Rifles  armory,  axul  the  ses- 
sions of  the  society  in  Carrol  hall,  which 
adjoins  that  building.  The  exhibition 
will  be  under  the  management  of 
George  H.  Cooke,  Connecticut  avenue 
and  L  street,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
those  wishing  to  secure  space  should 
make  prompt  application  to  that  gentle- 
rtian.  Contrary  to  the  custom  hereto- 
fore the  exhibition  hall  will  remain 
open  throughout  the  day  without  inter- 
ruption. 

The  bowling  fratemitjr  is  actively  pre- 
paring for  an  interestm^  tournament 
between  the  representatives  of  the 
various  cities.     Information    regarding 
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this  feature  can  be  had  from  P.  J. 
Hatiswirth,  Chicago,  or  John  Westcott, 
Philadelphia. 

Up  to  the  present  time  reduced  rail- 
road rates  on  certificate  plan  have  been 
granted  by  the  Trunk  Line  and  the 
New  England  and  Southeastern  Pas- 
senger Associations,  covering  all  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  Buffalo  '  and  Pittsburg, 
and  south  and  east  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers ;  ahro  all  points  in 
Canada  east  of  and  including  Toronto. 
The  Central  and  Western  Passenger 
Associations,  which  control  transporta- 
tion west  of  the  above  mentioned  ter- 
ritory, have  not.  yet  been  heard  from, 
but  will  undoubtedly  grant-  a  similar 
reduction;  that  is,  one  and  one-third 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  certificate  plan. 

Ask  your  state  vice-president,  or  the 
secretary  of  the  nearest  florist  club  for 
railroad  rates  and  for  information 
regarding  excursions  which  are  being 
arranged  that  will  pass  nearest  to  your 
home  city.  Full  detaib  will  appear  in 
the  preliminary  programme  which  will 
be  sent  out  as  usual  early  in  July.  The 
secretary  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
inquiries   regarding  further  particulars. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  IDEAL  EMPLOTEK. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  prizes  <rf- 
fered  by  Treasurer  Beatty,  ^5,  $15,  fio, 
for  the  first,  second  and  third  best  es- 
says on  "The  Ideal  £nH>loyer."  Th«8e 
papers  must  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  without  signature,  btct  with 
the  name  of  the  writer  accompanying 
same  for  the  purpose  of  record,  and 
should  not  exceed  1,500  words  each. 
The  time  limit  within  which  these  pa- 
pers must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  has 
been  extended  to  July  20. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 

PBIVATE  GAitDBHERS. 

A  letter  from  President  Vaughan  was 
read  at  the  last  ipeeting  of  tm  Wash* 
in^on  Florists  Club  in  regard  to  the 
private  gardeners  who  intend  to  take 
in  the  Convention.  A  number  of  the 
gard^iers  had  expressed  their  intention 
of  attending  the  convention  while  others 
had  raised  the  objection,  "We  know  so 
few  in  the  trade,  and  not  belonging  to 
the  society  ourselves  would  feel  lost 
and  maybe  out  of  place."  President 
Vaughan  suggested  that  the  local  dub 
appoint  a  member  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  private  gardener.  The 
club  therefore  appointed  Peter  Bisset 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  see  that 
aU  private  gardeners  who  came  to  the 
convention  be  met  at  the  depot  and 
made  welcome,  and  rendered  ai^  assist- 
ance required. 

Any  gardener  who  intends  to  come  to 
the  convention  can  have  rooms  booked 
for  him,  or  can  get  any  information  de- 
sired by  Writing  to  P.  Bisset,  Twin 
Oaks,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  wiA 
gladly  do  all  he  can  to  make  the  visit 
of  the  private  gardener  to  Washington 
a  pleasant  one.  Peter   Bisset. 


Frankforix,  Pa.— Hitchings  &  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  have  secured  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  three  greei¥* 
houses  for  the  Friends  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  the  cost  being  $i4,5oa 

Waterloo,  Ia.— Paul  Goebel,  who  is 
the  owner  of  greenhouses  dt  WaiMibv 
Ind.,  and  Grand!  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  for 
three  years  gardener  to  Emperor  Will- 
iam, of  Germany,  at  Potsdam  and  Ber- 
lin. 
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be  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August 
8-10.  The  railroads  give  the  usual  con> 
cessions.  Western  roads,  however, 
promise  complimentary  excursions 
through  the  fruit  sections. 


06ituary. 


Subscription  price,  11.00  a  Year  — 34  Nambers. 
AdyertUing  rates  on  application. 

Entered   at  Chicago  postoffloe  at  seoond-clas 
matter.  Copyright,  1906,  by  The  Gardening  Co. 

\  to  I  no  GsnlMHiifl 


GABsmme  Is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  io 
their  Interest,  aDd  It  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  te 
make  It  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  ivhat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  Airr  Qubitxokb  vou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  yegetaSles  or  other  pra-tlcal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them.  . 

Bbkd  us  Kotbs  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thrt  others 
may  be  enlishtened  ana  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhapb  we  can  help  you. 

Bbhd  us  Photoobapbs  OB  Skbtobbb  of  your 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegeubles, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  Gabdbnimo. 
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Select  now  and  mark  bedding  plant 
stock  for  next  season. 

Peonies  for  fall  planting  should  be 
ordered  at  once  as  otherwise  stocks  of 
the  best  varieties  may  be  exhausted. 

A,  Van  Holderbeke,  state  commis- 
sioner of  horticulture  for  the  state  of 
Washington,  says  the  apple  crop  this 
season  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state's  history. 

James  Fraser,  superintendent  of  Ce- 
dar Court,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  his 
brother  John,  of  the  Fraser  Nursery, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  sailed  for  England  on 
the  Teutonic,  June  28. 

AccoKDiNG  to  a  recent  cirailar  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, trained  foresters  are  in  great  de- . 
mand  by  the  forestry  commissioners  of; 
various  states  as  well  as  private  timber 
owners  and  large  lumber  companies. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Botany,  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  announces 
that  an  international  horticultural  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  April  25  10  May  3, 
1908,  in  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
its  foundation. 

The  twenty-ninth  biennial  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society  will 


CANADIAN  HORTICULTURISTS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  programme 
of  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association,  to 
be  held  at  Montreal,  August  8-10.  The 
Welland  hotel  will  be  headquarters, 
with  rates  of  $2  per  day.  After  the 
usual  preliminary  addresses  and  reports 
papers  will  be  presented  as  follows: 
*Tark  Design,"  illustrated,  by  Frederick 
G.  Todd,  Montreal,  Que,;  "How  to 
Keep  a  Greenhouse  Attractive  in  Win- 
ter," by  Thomas  McHugh,  Porval, 
Que.;  "How  to  Keep  Grounds  Attrac- 
tive in  Summer,"  by  R.  Burrows,  St. 
Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que.;  "A  Review  of 
Roses  and  Carnations  to  Present  Date 
and  their  Special  Requirements,"  by  J. 
H.  Dunlop,  Toronto,  Ont ;  "Violets,"  by 
F.  L.  Girdwood,  Montreal,  Que;  "Fer- 
tilizers for  Greenhouse  Purposes,"  by 
William  Downing,  Brampton,  Ont.. 

Trade  exhibits  must  be  staged  before 
II  a.  m.,  August  8,  when  judging  will 
begin.  The  local  committee  will  give 
exhibits  from  a  distance  every  attention. 
Address  communications  to  George  Rob- 
inson, Outremont,  Montreal,  Que.  Cer- 
tificates of  merit,  diplomas  and  honor- 
able mentions  will  be  given  to  worthy 
exhibits. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  excursions 
to  points  of  interest  during  the  conven- 
tion and  on  Thursday  evening,  August 
10,  a  banquet  will  be  tendered  the  vis- 
itors. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

SCALES    FOR    JUDGING. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  points 
for  the  judging  of  the  several  classes 
of  exhibits  adopted  by  the  society  at 
the  last  annual  convention  at  Boston. 
The  scale  for  pot  plants  remains  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  onl^  alterations 
being  in  the  classes  governing  specimen 
blooms  for  commercial  and  exhibition 
purposes : 

Scale  A. — Scale  of  points  for  bush 
plants  and  standards,  single  specimens  or 
any  number  up  to  six.  in  an  exhibition 
where  the  class  under  consideration  does 
not  form  the  chief  feature  in  the  exhibi- 
tion hall. 
Equality  of  size  and  form  of  plant.  40 

Ebccellence  of  bloom  86 

Foliage 25 

"100 
Scale  B.— Scale  of  points  for  bush 
plants;  exhibits  of  more  than  six  or  for 
any  number  of  specimen  plants  in  an  ex- 
hibition where  the  class  under  considera- 
tion forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  ex- 
hibition hall. 

Excellence  of  bloom  40 

Equality  of  size  and  form  of  plants  86 
Foliage 26 

"100 
Scale   C. — Scale    of    points    for    plants 

grown  to  single  stem  and  one  bloom. 
Excellence  of  bloom   40 

Compact  and  sturdy  growth 86 

Foliage 26 

loo 

Scales  D  and  E  on  specimen  blooms  for 
commercial  and  exhibition  purposes,  re- 
spectively: 

CommerclaL  Exhibition. 

Color    20       Color    10 

Stem    15       Stem    10 

Foliage    16       Foliage    10 

Fullness    10       Fullness    15 

Form    15       Form    16 

Substance    16       Depth    In 

Size    10       Size    26 

"Too  loo 

Fred  H.  Liemon,  8ec*y. 


DUNCAN  M'GREGOIU 

Duncan  McGregor,  a  gardener  who 
for  several  years  has  been  employed  in 
the  United  States  propagating  gardens, 
Washington,  D.  C,  under  Superintend- 
ent G.  H.  Brown,  died  at  the  Sibley 
hospital  in  that  city  July  8.  His  death 
resulted  from  a  complication  of  diseases. 
The  deceased  was  about  fifty  years  old 
and  was  a  native  of  Aberdefcldy,  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  coming  to  this  country 
when  quite  young.  He  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  United  States  Botanical 
Gardens  and  also  at  the  horticultural  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  relinquishing 
his  position  with  the  government  to  go 
to  Mansfield,  O.,  as  gardener  for  Sena- 
tor John  Sherman.  After  the  death  of 
Senator  Sherman  he  returned  to  this 
city  and  re-entered  the  government 
service,  where  he  remained,  as  previous- 
ly stated,  until  stricken  a  few  months 
ago.  His  nearest  known  relative  in 
Washington  is  a  cousin,  John  McGreg- 
or, a  prominent  contractor  and  builder 
of  that  city.  Interment  was  in  Glen- 
wood  cemetery  in  the  plot  of  the  St. 
Andrews  and  Caledonian  societies. 

S.E. 

DAVID  S.  GRIMES. 

David  S.  Grimes,  the  veteran  horticul- 
turist and  tree  seed  collector  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  died  at  his  home  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  June  ^  aged  seventy- 
seven  years.  Mr.  Grimes  went  west 
with  the  Greeley  expedition  in  1871,  from 
Indianola,  la.,  and  settled  down  to  busi- 
ness as  a  nurseryman  and  florist  at 
Denver  in  1878.  Retiring  a  few  years 
ago,  the  business  passed  to  his  son,  W. 
H.  Grimes,  by  whom  it  is  still  carried 
on.  Mr.  Grimes  was  president  of  the 
first  horticultural  society  organized  in 
Colorado  and  planted  the  first  orchard 
at  Grand  Junction,  the  best  fruit  grow- 
ing center  of  the  west  Mr.  Grimes  was 
known  to  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
throughout  the  world,  many  of  whom  he 
supplied  with  seeds  of  the  rare  trees 
and  plants  of  the  Rockies,  and  he  has 
been  quoted  frequently  as  an  authority 
on  the  sylva  and  flora  of  that  region. 
Scores  of  friends  of  the  deceased  at- 
tended the  funeral  service  June  30  and 
listened  to  the  touching  eulogy  given  by 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Oakes.  The  sterling: 
character  and  the  wonderful  personality 
of  the  man  were  dwelt  on  at  length  by 
the  minister. 


ExcttsiOR,  Minn.— The  second  annual 
meeting  and  flower  show  of  the  Minne- 
sota Rose  Society  was  held  here  July  i. 

Amherst,  Mass. — Francis  Canning,  of 
the  horticultural  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and 
wife  will  sail  from  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
the  S.  S.  Saxonia  for  a  three  weeks' 
visit  in  England  with  friends  and  rela- 
tives. 

Newport,  R.  I.— There  is  a  question 
each  season  here  between  the  dealers 
and  the  growers  regarding  the  price  of 
asparagus.  It  is  never  sold  here 
bunched,  but  by  the  pound  or  loose  as 
cut.  Some  growers  have  contracted  their 
supply  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  some 
the  daily  market  prices.  These  latter 
have  fared  better  as  the  cold  weather 
has  kept  the  price  close  to  15  cents. 
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The  Gardeners*  Club. 


We  shall  be  pleawd  at  all  timet  to  xeoeWe  brief 
Botst  of  genenl  Interest  on  praotioal  oultoral 
matten  from  gardesen  for  nse  in  this  depart- 
ment Motes  of  the  movements  of  gardeners, 
ehanget  of  address  etc,  are  also  desirable. 


PLAIIT  NOTES. 

Crimson  Rambler  rose  in  full  bloom 
in  the  San  Francisco  section  of  Califor- 
nia May  25  is  little  used  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

Lilium  candidum  succeeds  well  every- 
where in  California. 

HEWPORT  WEDDING  DECORATIONS. 

For  the  Stanhopc-Bartlctt  wedding  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  church  as 
also  the  bride's  home,  was  tastefully 
decorated,  the  color  scheme  being  while 
and  green.  The  decorations  consisted 
chiefly  of  palms,  bay  trees,  hydrangeu* 
and  lilies,  white  lilac  and  Kaiseria 
roses.  Double  cherry  blossoms  were 
also  used  at  the  residence.  The  bride's 
bouquet  was  a  shower  of  lily  of  the 
valley  and  the  bridesmaid's,  daybreak 
carnations.  X. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Jansen  Hendricks,  Heemstede-Haar- 
lem,  Holland,  dutch  bulbs ;  Frank  Lilley» 
Sl  Peter-in-the-Wood,  Guernsey,  iing., 
bulbs  and  chrysanthemums;  Thomas 
Rochford  &  Sons,  Near  Broxboume, 
Herts,  Fn£:.»  decorative  plants,  eta;  M. 
Rice  &  Company,  florists'  supplies; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtown- 
ards,  Down  County,  Ireland,  roses; 
Walker  &  Pratt  Manufacturing^  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  boilers;  D.  v.  Bur- 
rell.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  seeds;  Bobbink 
&  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  nursery 
stock;  Hinode  Florist  Company,  White- 
stone,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  plants,  nursery  stock, 
aquatics,  etc;  R.  M.  Kellogg,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich.,  strawberry  plants;  Peter 
Henderson  &  Company,  New  York, 
seeds,  inaplements,  etc;  Forest  Nursery 
&  Seed  Company,  Irving  College,  Tenn., 
nnrserv  stock;  Galesburg  Envelope  & 
Specials  Company,  Galesburg,  111.*  pa- 
per jardinieres;  Peterson  Nursery,  C3ii- 
cago,  peonies  and  German  iris;  Knud 
Gundestrup  &  Company,  Chicago,  mush- 
room spawn;  Heniy  F.  Michell  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  grass  and  vege- 
tables seeds,  implements,  etc ;  J.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, City  of  Mexico,  Mex.,  cacti, 
orchids  and  bulbs;  T.  M.  Thorbum  & 
Company,  New  York,  vegetable  seeds; 
Garden  Gty  Pottery  Company,  San 
Jose,  Gal.,  flower  pots;  Mmnesota 
Spawn  Companv,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  mush- 
room spawn;  Andre  Lero/s  Nurseries, 
Angers,  France,  nursery  stock;  R  H. 
Hunt,  Chicago,  florists'  supplies;  Star 
Manufacturing  Company,  white  wash- 
ing and  spraying  machmes;  A.  Perry, 
Wincfamore  Hill,  Eng.,  aquatics. 

NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURISTS. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  and 
floral  dispmy  of  the  New  Jersey  Flori- 
cultural  Society  was  held  on  July  7.  An 
informal  talk  upon  orchids  in  general 
was  given  by  John  E.  Lager  and  the 
schedule  for  the  annual  fall  flower  show 
adopted.  In  the  floral  display  Lager  & 
Hurrell  contributed  cut  orchid  blooms 
in  twelve  varieties.  William  Barr,  Ar- 
thur Bodwell  gardener,  showed  Cat- 
Ueya  Harrisonise,  one  plant  having  thir- 
ty   flowers,    and    an    Odontoglossum 


Reichenheimii  with  126  flowers,  photo- 
graphs of  which  were  taken  for  the  col- 
lection of  specimen  flowers;  Henry 
Graves,  Edwin  Thomas  gardener,  Cypri- 
pedium  Brownii,  C.  leucorhodum,  C. 
Comus  and  C.  Ashburtoniae;  the  Col- 
gates,  William  Read,  gardener,  and 
Stewart  Hartshorne,  Arthur  Caparn 
gardener,  each  a  vase  of  J^anese  iris  of 
great  size;  John  Crosby  Brown,  Peter 
Duff,  gardener,  showed  three  specimen 
gloxinias ;  Douglas  Robinson,  John  Ger- 
vin  gardener,  vases  of  sweet  peas  and 
coreopsis  and  a  collection  of  vegetables; 
William  Runkle,  D.  Kindsgrab,  gardener, 
specimen  Phyllotxnium  Lindeni. 


HORHOUTH   COUWTY    HORT.  SOCIETY. 

On  account  of  the  rose  show,  this 
society  held  only  a  short  business  meet- 
ing. The  president  announced  the  semi- 
monthly meetings  closed  for  the  season, 
and  the  regular  meetings  will  be  held  on 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month.  The  rose 
show  was  a  great  success.  It  was  a  little 
early  for  sweet  peas.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Collection  of 
hybrid  teas,  Hale,  first;  Butterbach,  sec- 
ond; collection  of  hybrids.  Hale,  first; 
Kettel,  second;  twelve  varieties  of 
hybrids,  William  Dowlen,  first;  Hale, 
second ;  six  varieties  of  teas,  Butterbach, 
first ;  collection  of  sweet  peas,  Hale,  first ; 
W.  W.  Kennedy,  second;  vase  of  sweet 
peas,  James  Kennedy,  first ;  H.  A.  Kettel, 
second ;  collection  of  strawberries.  Hale, 
first,  William  Dowlen^  second;  three 
varieties  of  strawberries.  Hale,  first; 
Bruntoo  second. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  William 
Dowlen  for  collection  of  poppies ;  James 
Kennedy  for  collection  of  roses;  A. 
Strohmenger  for  collection  of  vegeta- 
bles ;  Messrs.  Longstreet  and  Butterbach, 
each,  for  collection  of  lettuce;  William 
Turner  for  general  display  of  hardy 
flowers;  William  Turner  for  collection 
of  carnations;  James  Dowlen  for  dis- 
play of  rose  seedlings ;  Messrs.  Hale  and 
butterbach,  each,  for  collection  of  digi- 
talis; Hale  for  peonies,  James  Dowlen 
for  cauliflowers  and  H.  A.  Kettel  for 
mignonette. 

The  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  auctioned  off  for  the  benefit  of  the 
society.  Some  of  the  strawberries 
brought  $1.10  per  plate,  the  lowest  sold 
was  60  cents  per  plate.  Some  of  the 
lettuce  brought  38  and  40  cents  per 
head.  One  head  of  Trianon  brought  88 
cents.  Onions  in  bunches,  three  in  a 
bunch,  were  sold  at  25  cents  per  bunch. 

We  made  a  trip  last  week  to  Boston, 
and  went  through  Welch  Brothers' 
wholesale  establishment.  At  Thomas  F. 
Galvin's  store  we  saw  the  yellow  calla 
lily,  and  believe  it  will  be  popular  before 
long.  B. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Rose  Society  was 
held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  19,  those 
in  attendance  including  Alex.  Mont- 
gomery, Natick,  Mass.,  W.  J.  Stewart, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Robert  Simpson,  Clifton, 
N.  J.,  Robert  Montgomery,  Wellesley 
Mass.,  H.  A.  Siebrecht,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  F.  R  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
A.  Farenwald,  Roslyn,  Pa.,  A.  Hans, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Mr.  Beckley  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  visitors  were  met 
by  Theodore  Wirth,  superintendent  of 
parks,  and  J.  F.  Huss,  president  of  the 
Florists'  Club,  and  escorted  to  Elizabeth 
park,  where  luncheon  was  served  and 


the  famous  rose  garden  inspected.  At 
the  business  meeting  arrangements  were 
made  for  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  next  fall,  and  the  party 
was  then  taken  over  the  park  system  in 
automobiles.  At  the  banquet  tendered 
the  visitors  at  the  Hartford  club  the 
rose  decorations  were  most  elaborate, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Alex.  Mont- 
gomery, F.  R.  Pierson,  Theodore  Wirth 
and  A.  Farenwald.  C. 


NOTES  OF  NEWPORT,  R.  L 

The  Newport  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  regular  July  meeting  July  5,  and 
the  various  reports  of  the  committees  on 
the  recent  show  were  received.  J. 
Henry  Cremin  and  George  W.  Flagg 
were  elected  active  members.  Miss  Alice 
Keteltas,  who  has  shown  such  splendid 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  society,  and 
Miss  Maud  Wetmore  were  elected  active 
members  by  acclamation  upon  their 
names  being  proposed,  the  regular  rules 
being  suspended.  Secretary  Mcintosh 
read  his  report  of  the  recent  rose  and 
strawberry  show  which  showed  that 
$408  had  been  awarded  in  prizes  and 
gratuities,  besides  the  medals  and  cer- 
tificates of  merit.  It  was  voted  to  hold 
a  ladies*  night  July  19,  and  as  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  work  a  good 
attendance  seems  assured. 

The  board  of  park  commissioners  has 
arranged  a  series  of  twenty-four  band 
concerts  to  take  place  this  month  and 
next 


THE  BULB  HIFE. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  general 
body  of  cultivators  by  the  information 
it  has  published  relating  to  the  bulb 
mite  (Rhizoglyphusechinopus),  which  of 
late  years  has  been  so  destructive  to 
bulbous  plants  in  many  gardens.  Rhizo- 
glyphus  is  a  genus  of  mites  belonging 
to  tyroglyphidae,  a  family  with  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  genera  and 
species,  but  a  great  number  of  individ- 
uals. Familiar  examples  are  the  cheese 
and  hay  mites.  The  family  is  interesting 
biologically,  as  amongst  its  members 
there  is,  in  addition  to  the  stages  in  the 
life  history  of  mites  generally,  the 
hypopus  stage.  Besides  other  differences, 
the  hypopus  possesses  suckers  that 
enable  it  to  become  attached  to  flying, 
or  passing  animals,  and  thus  be  con- 
veyed to  fresh  feeding  grounds.  In  this 
stage  the  mite  is  able  to  resist  conditions 
that  would  be  fatal  to  it  in  its  other 
stages. 

The  bulb  mite  feeds  on  the  bulbs  of 
the  eucharis,  hyacinth,  lilies,  onions,  and 
tulips,  and  also  on  the  tubers  of  the 
dahlia  and  potato.  The  question  as  to 
whether  the  mites  are  really  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  bulbs  has  been 
much  discussed  by  cultivators.  Some 
have  maintained  that  the  decay  of  the 
bulbs  is  due  to  some  defect  in  the 
cultural  treatment,  and  that  the  bulbs 
are  then  attacked  by  the  mites.  Michael, 
however,  has,  by  many  experiments,  = 
placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  mites, 
not  only  attack,  but  prefer,  sound  bulbs, 
and  they  have  been  found  to  attack 
healthy  tulip  bulbs.  A  full  description 
of  the  mite  in  its  several  stages,  and  a 
sketch  of  its  life  history  is  given  in  the 
publication  referred  to,  but  it  will  suffice 
here  to  say  that  the  presence  of  the  mite 
is  indicated  by  a  check  to  the  growth, 
and  the  leaves  assuming  a  yellow  hue,  a 
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failure  to  bloom,  and  the  formatton  of 
reddish-brown  spots  on  the  scales  of  the 
bulbs. 

Of  primary  importance  to  cultivators 
generaUy  is  a  knowledge  of  the  means 
by  which  the  attacks  of  this  destructive 
pest  can  be  prevented,  and  its  ravages 
checked  As  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult 
to  combat,  because  the  tiny  mites  not 
only  feed  on  the  outside  of  the  bulbs, 
but  they  exist  between  the  leaf  scales, 
feeding,  and  laying  their  eggs  in  the 
interior,  where  they  can  scarcely  be 
reached.  It  is  adviied  that  the  best 
plan  is  to  bum  infested  bulbs,  and  disin- 
fect the  soil  from  which  they  have  been 
removed.  Another  suggestion  is  to 
"wash  or  spray  the  bulbs  with  paraffin," 
and  repeat  the  treatment  a  fortnight 
later.  Washmg  the  bulbs  in  sulphide  of 
potassium  (liver  of  sulphur),  one  ounce 
to  three  gallons  of  water,  is  also  recom- 
mended. Probably  fumigation  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon  will  be  found  the 
most  effectual  method  of  dealing  with 
the  pest 

The  bulbs  to  be  treated  should  be 
placed  in  an  air-tight  receptacle,  and  a 
saucer,  into  which  the  bisulphide  has 
been  poured,  placed  on  the  top  of  them. 
It  is  advised  that  the  bulbs  should  be 
left  in  the  receptacle  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  also  that  imported  bulbs 
should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  fumi- 
gation. The  rate  at  which  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  should  be  used  is  one  pint  to 
every  i,ooo  cubic  feet  of  space.  It  is 
important  to  constantly  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  fumes  are  very  poisonous, 
and  must  not  be  breathed,  and  that  no 
naked  light  must  be  brought  near  them. 
Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  efficient,  but 
very  dangerous,  and  rehires  the  exer- 
cise ai  the  greatest  p*ossible  care  in  its 
use. — Gardener's   Magazine. 


IffiWFQitT  fiOKTlCULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

ROSE    AND    STRAWBERRY    SHOW. 

The  anouai  ro«e  and  strawberry  show 
of  the  Newport  HorticuUural  Society  was 
h«M  hi  the  Casino,  June  27  to  2^,  and 
proved  sn  unonalifled  success.  Great  in- 
terest is  manifested  in  these  exhibitions 
by  ths  proiprietors  of  the  large  estates  in 
tins  vicinity,    wl^  ofPer   many  valuable 

Elal  prises.  On  entering  the  grounds 
visitor  obtained  the  first  view  of  the 
rations,  which  were  very  effective. 
Wtfr  the  best  gateway  decoration  ar- 
ranged to  show  one  side  of  the  gateway 
In  fr  space  of  8x12  feet,  coniferous  plants 
eJcCIuded,  the  cup  went  to  Andrew  8. 
Melkle,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  8.  Wells. 
He  used  Japanese  maples  and  Golden  box, 
edged  with  English  ivy.  Bruce  Butterton, 
gfU'ddner  to  E.  J.  Berwln.  was  second, 
using  boxwood  and  hardy  ferns  Intermin- 
gled, edged  with  Ehionymus  radlcans, 
green  and  variegated.  Andrew  Christian- 
w^ti,  gardener  to  Miss  Fannie  Foster,  was 
third  with  an  attractive  low  arrangement 
of  yucoas  and  Aucuba  Japonica.  edged 
with  English  Ivy.  These  gateway  deco- 
rations were  arranged  on  the  placsa  of 
the  building. 

The  outdoor  roses  were  much  better 
than  last  year,  the  following  varieties 
belnff  especially  fine:  Mme.  Gabriel  Lin- 
zet.  Mrs.  J.  Sherman  Crawford,  Mrs.  John 
I^lng.  General  Jacqueminot.  Margaret 
Dickson,  John  Hopper  and  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner.  It  is  noticeable  that  every  year  these 
old  favorites  steadily  gain  in  favor.  On 
account  of  the  cold  season  the  strawber- 
ries were  past  their  best  with  many  of 
the  usual  exhibitors,  and  not  many  were 
shown. 

Entering  the  main  building  we  find 
the  groups  of  palms,  ferns  and  flowering 
plants  In  which  Andrew  S.  Melkle  was 
again  Winner,  his  group  containing  some 
nice  examples  of  the  Baby  Rambler  rose 
and  Nlcotiana  Sanderse  among  other  well 
grown  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  Co- 
lin Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Goelet.  was  awarded  second  prise  in  this 
class  for  an  excellent  display. 

Andrew  8.  Melkle  secured  first  prize  for 
th«  best  table,  8x9  feet,  of  foliage  plants 
serviceable  for  table  decoration,   staging 


Adlantum  Farleyense,  Arauearja  exoelsa. 
Phoenix  Robelllnii,  Dracaena  Godsefltona, 
Maranta  Veitchll.  Adlantum  cuneatum, 
Caladlum  Baron  De  Mamer  and  other 
choice  things.  Charles  D.  Stark,  garden- 
er to  Mrs.  George  W.  Collord.  was  second, 
and  Joseph  Boyd,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Astor.  third. 

David  Mcintosh,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bell,  showed  an  interesting  group  of 
seedling  dracsenaa  and  was  given  a  spe- 
cial prize. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  se- 
cured a  silver  medal  for  an  excellent  ex- 
hibit of  a<|uatics. 

William  G.  Postings,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Chanler,  showed  a  Campanula 
rosea,  very  fine,  in  tub. 

Paul  Volouardson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Wnilam  G.  Weld,  secured  a  special  prize 
for  an  exhibit  of  Frau  Carl  Druschki 
roses  grown  outdoors. 

Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit.  N.  J.,  made 
an  excellent  display  of  orchids,  for  which 
they  received  honorable  mention. 

Julius  Roehrs,  of  Rutherford.  N.  J., 
made  an  attractive  display,  including 
some  Rex  begonias  of  much  merit,  es- 
pedaUy  the  varieties.  Our  Queen  and 
Mrs.  Moore.  This  exhibit  secured  a  first- 
class  certificate  of  merit 

The  visitors  included  8.  G.  Harris, 
Tarrytown,  N.  T.;  Thomas  Knight,  rep- 
resenting Julius  Roehrs,  Rutherford,  N. 
J.;  George  F.  Struck,  representixig  Lager 
&  Hurrell.  Summit,  N.  J.;  James  T.  Scott, 
representing  F.  R.  Plerson  Compsny,  Tar- 
ry town-on -Hudson.  N.  T.;  John  8.  Hay, 
representing  Henry  A.    Dreer,    Philadel- 

{)hla,  Pa.,  and  Victor  Morgan,  represent- 
ng  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
The  judges  were  all  Newport  head  gard- 
eners,   namely,   John   P.   Hammond,   An- 
drew J.  Pow  and  Paul  Volquardson.  X. 


biUon  was  hcAd  June  24-25.  The  large 
hall  was  entirely  filled  with  the  eithlbit 
of  roses,  the  display  offered  by  M.  H. 
Walsh,  of  Wood's  Hole,  being  the  most 
conspicuous,  his  pots  of  climbing  roses 
attracting  as  much  attention  as  they  did 
at  the  early  spring  exhibition.  Among 
th^  other  exhibitors  of  roses  ware  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner,  of  Brookline,  W.  J. 
Clemson,  E.  L.  Lewis,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill. 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Foote.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibition  was  a  bunch  of 
damask  roses,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  8.  E. 
Bralnerd,  of  jDorchester,  the  bush  from 
which  they  were  cut  being  over  100  years 
old. 

In  addition  to  the  display  of  roses  there 
were  on  exhibition  aquatics  from  the 
Harvard  Botanical  Gardens,  Robert  Cam- 
eron, superintendent,  and  from  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  native  plants 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Clark,  of 
Weymouth,  and  Miss  Isabella  C.  Snat- 
tuck;  peonies  by  E.  J.  Sha/lor,  of  Wes- 
ton, and  T.  C.  Thurlow,  of  Newburyport, 
and  salvia  by  J.  W.  Howard.    H.  P.  8. 


HASSAGHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIFTY* 

The     garden     committee     visited     the 

Seony  garden  of  Dr.  Charles  8.  Minot  of 
lilton,  June  16.  and  examined  his  260 
specimens  of  peonies,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  in  bloom.  He  has  probably 
the  finest  private  collection  In  this  state. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  specimens 
on  exhibition  was  the  Trlomphe  de  I'EIx- 
posltlon  de  Lille,  which  is  of  a  light  pink 
shade.  It  Is  a  most  profuse  bloomer  and 
was,  in  the  opinion  or  the  committee,  the 
most  attractive  peony  in  the  exhibit. 
Among  other  fine  varieties  were  noted 
Charles  Sedgewick  Minot,  Hebes  Cup, 
both  of  these  being  pink;  Delachll,  a  deep 
crimson;  Edatante.  red;  Rubra,  magenta; 
Crystal  Queen  and  Apple  Blossom,  both 
Japanese  varieties,  ana  the  old  favorite 
Festiva  Maxima  variety.  Scattered  about 
the  estate  were  many  varieties  of  rare 
and  but  little  known  plants. 

ROSE   AND    STRAWBERRY    SHOW. 
The  annual  rose  and  strawberry  exhl- 


EUROPEAN  HORnCULTUItE. 

(raOX  BBITI8H  TBADE    PAFKB8.) 

The  Oldest  Bouquet  on  Earth.— There 
has  been  placed  in  the  museum  at  Cairo, 
ESgypt,  a  noseny  or  bunch  of  flowers 
found  in  the  ooBlln  of  a  mummy.  In  which 
flowers  of  oorydalis,  poppies,  pomegran- 
ate, chrysanthemum,  etc.,  are  plainly  dia- 
cernible. 

Allium  Zahdanenae.  —  Daring  reoent 
years  the  Neapolitan  allium  has  beoome 
very  popular  for  forcing  purposes  in  or- 
der to  supply  cut  flowers.  That  under 
notice  is  a  more  recent  aoqaiaition  hail- 
ing from  Syria  and  Armenia.  The  white 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  leas  expanded 
than  those  of  the  Neapolitan  speciea,  but 
come  iat'o  bloom  dvring  the  lattar  part  of 
April  and  continue  during  the  ftrst  por- 
tion of  May.  These  flowers  are  obtain- 
able much  earlier  than  those  of  the  Nea- 
C'ltan  species  when  grown  ifl  the  open 
der,  and  aa  the  flowers  are  borne  on 
long  stems  they  offer  facilities  for  placing 
the  flowers  in  vases. 

High -Priced  Onions.— For  some  tints 
past  onions  h»ve  been  selling  at  three 
times  the  usual  price,  and  again  the  sap- 
ply  was  worked  out,  with  the  prospect 
of  still  higher  prices  for  the  remainder. 
At  last  a  ship  for  some  time  promised 
arrived  at  Mfllwall  docks,  where  many 
men  were  standing  with  wet  eyes  waiting 
for  her  arrival,  we  are  not  told  whether 
the  wet  eyes  were  caused  by  the  w«ll- 
known  odor  of  the  onions,  but  we  ajre 
told  that  the  men  could  smell  them.  As 
soon  sn  a  portion  of  the  cargo  was  landed 
it  sold  at  the  rate  of  16  shfillngs  to  17 
shillings  for  a  bag  of  113  pounds,  tha 
usual  price  being  6  shillings.  That  ship 
when  unloaded  proved  to  contain  9.1  <K^ 
sacks,  and  we  presume  there  win  be 
many  wet  eyes  before  they  are  consumed^ 
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FIRST   PRIZE    GROUP   OP   PLANTS   AT   THE    NEWPORT   SHOW. 
Kxhihlted  by  Andrew  8.  Melkle,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wells.. 
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A  Striped  Aurleula.— In  aU  Its  florUit 
types  the  Aturicula  l8  inflnltely  variable 
from  seed,  but  I  believe  that  dkecUj 
from  the  plant  itself  a  sport  is  or  very 
rare  occurrence.  A  decided  example  of 
this,  however,  could  be  seen  at  the  I^n- 
don  show  of  the  National  Auricula  Socl- 
«ty>  April  25.  The  plant  was  brought 
by  my-  old  fMend,  Hr.  Ben  Slmonite,  of 
MielBeld,  and  is  a  sport,  with  stripes  of 
crimson  and  gold,  from  a  bright  red  seed- 
Ilag  of  mlne—Flrefly.     This  variety  has 

J>roved  very  amusing  as  well  as  interest- 
ng.  Some  plants  of  it  are  constant  to 
the  original  parental  red  color;  others 
have  sported  into  pure  lemon  yellow;  oth- 
ers, again,  into  a  deeper  yellow,  with  a 
sutfnsien  of  red,  like  the  sunnv  side  of  a 
ripe  apricot  Very  occasionaUy  I  have 
seen  a  striped  flower  or  two  in  a  head 
of  plaui  yellow  ones.  I  have  never  known 
the  yellow  sports  revert  to  the  original 
red,  nor  the  striped  ones  pass  back  into 
plain  red  or  yellow.  It  is,  however,  open 
to  a  striped  break  to  produce  an  offset 
that  shall  not  be  striped,  a  contingency 
much  to  be  deplored,  because  the  rich 
crimson  and  gold  variation  Is  so  far  the 
rarest  In  habit  of  foliage.  Firefly  Is 
denstfy  mealed,  and  so  are  all  the  sports 
of  }t,  except  the  striped  one.  In  this 
the  foliage  nas  a  most  significant  distinc- 
tion, always  to  be  relied  upon.  It  con- 
«ists  tB  streaks  or  patches  of  pure  green 
upon  the  otherwise  white-mesJed  leaves. 
Geraniums  Jn^ Market.— At  the  present 


time    the   well*flowered   plants    of 


ires 
zonal 
geraniums  In  4^ -inch  pots  are  very 
showy.  We  now  have  a  number  of  varie- 
ties. F.  y.  Raspail  and  the  improved 
form  of  it  are  the  most  conspicuous. 
Some  growers  who  grow  for  bloom  dur- 
ing the  winter  leave  off  gathering  when 
other  flowers  are  more  plentiful,  and 
when  the  plants  are  well  In  bloom  brlns 
them  to  market  These  are  showy  and 
larger  than  those  grown  expressly  for 
spring  trade.  King  of  Denmark  (syn. 
Beaute  Poitevlne)  is  still  a  favorite;  som« 
welt-flowered  plants  of  Mrs.  Lawrence 
(the  new  salmon  which  was  so  well 
shown  at  Holland  House  last  year):  Her- 
moine  is  still  a  favorite  white;  and  VlUe 


de  Poitiers  a  good  light  scarlet.  Of  sin 
Hall  Caine  Is  fine.  King  BdwarA  ' 
Mrs.  Chas.  Pearson,  and  several  i  ^.„ 
newer  sorts  are  seen.  Among  Ivy-leaved 
varieties  we  only  have  Mme.  X^ousse  and 
Galilee  at  present  These  useful  sorts 
are  represented  by  well-flowered  nlants, 
and  they  are  now  in  demand  for  decora- 
tive work  as  well  as  for  the  garden  and 
window  boxes. 


HADB  SICK  BY  FREE  BULBS. 

MAKK    SOUP    OF   F8EX    SEEDS. 

Now  that  the  spring  seed  distribution 
by  the  government  through  its  represen- 
tatives In  Congress  Vi  over,  some  of  the 
representatives  are  beginning  to  hear  of 
results  from  the  constituents  whom  they 
remembered,  although  these  results  do 
not  relate  to  crops  produced  from  the 
aeed;  it  is  too  earty  for  that  Representa- 
Uve  W.  H.  Ryan,  of  the  S6th  District, 
thinks  that  he  has  the  banner  "expe- 
rience'' story,  and  he  relates  it  in  Uils 


''Among  other  things  that  I  sent  to  one 
of  my  German  constituents  was  a  pack- 
age containing  tulip,  narcissus,  crocus 
and  other  bulbs.  I  heard  from  that  fel- 
low the  next  day  after  he  got  the  bulbs. 
He  said  they  made  him  awfully  sick, 
and  not  only  him,  but  all  the  members  pf 
his  famUy.  I  wanted  to  know  how  that 
oottld  be. 

**  'Oh,'  said  he,  'I  guess  dem  Bermudas 
onions  was  all  righdt,  aber  maype  der 
government  didn'd  raise  *em  by  Bermuda, 
and  dat  vas  vy  dey  vasn't  so  good  ead- 
ing  and  makes  us  all  sick  by  ourselves.' 

'^I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  ex- 
perience of  all,  but  the  other  day  I  heard 
from  another  constituent— an  irishman 
this  time — to  whom  some  carrot,  corm 
radish  and  similar  seeds  had  been  sent 
He  called  at  my  office  to  thank  me,  and 
said: 

'*  'Say.  Mr.  Ryan,  those  seeds  made  the 
flnest  soup  I  ever  tasted.  Send  me  an- 
other package  next  spring,  please.'  "— 
New  York  Tribune. 


A^^...  ^I^A  AAA  Sqi>*i»  Feet  of  Broktn  Glen 

particulsm  eddieti 

JOHN  a  ISLCII.  SmV.  SMdIe  River,  N.  J. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gmrdening 
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The  Breckton  DiMti  Fam 

The  laigMt  and  tnset  eellcotien  of 
DahUat  la  the  Ui^M  9tetei,  eoatlst- 
iag  of  all  the  leading  v^rieCiep.  lead 
for  oatalogiie. 

W.  f .  LOTHftOf ,  East  Vridiawilir,  Vast, 


ANEW 


Perennial  Poppy 

PWNeESS  YieTOMU  lomsE 


Was  awaited  the  geld  isedal  at  the  latenatloBal 
KihibitioB  at  DsMeldorf,  1M4,  and  a  Qprttlmle 
of  Merit  by  the  Hortioaltariits^  AiiooiatloB  of 
«ennanf.  8p}eadid  ulipeiiHteleiBd  eat  and 
garden  flower.  Strong  S-year-pld  planU  <ao  eat- 
ttngOi  eaeh  TSo  direof  from  the  grower. 


EMIL  nNQER,  ""^fSSSk^?' 

NOimCULTUKIST. 

A9i  wiDlBg  to  plMs  Ihe  Nmmr  fee  this  aoeiliy 
with  a  well  Known  firm,  oflerlag  ■nitable  termi. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardeninq. 


Three  Beoks  You  Need  New. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  htsndred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1* 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1* 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

# 

Wa  caa  supply  any  of  the  ffoUowlog  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


Manual  op  the  Tkbbs  op  NoRTti 
Amebica  (Satgent).— Th«  moit  com- 
plete and  aathiatic  work  on  the  subject. 
The  paoes  number  826,  with  oyct  dOO 
illnstrationi.  Every  tree  ttndent  should 
hare  it.    $6.00. 

HBD0B8,    WiNDBEBAKS,  EtC.  (Powell). 

»A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heoge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
)  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire,  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Allied 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  YCgetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giYcn  hiere  Yer^  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungua 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  t)ractical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg,  cultiYation,  har- 
Testing  and  presennng  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
,  ary  kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  Yerjr  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  jrardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptional^  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  Yiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltlord).— This  is  by  a  practical 
Cwer  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
iness.  No  grower  of  Yiolets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

The  (^LDPiBH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
Yolume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expet  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Grow  On  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlY  book  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
thoroushfy  reliabk  work  by  aneminentlY 
suooesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
/Mushrooms:*  How  to  Grow  Them 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bY 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdY  and  plainlY 
that  a  child  can  understana  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  tiie  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Biggle  Berrt  Book  (Bigele).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose^ 
berries;  with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  Yarieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  OYcr  the  country.    60  centa ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
»An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tenaer  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  Yoice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
£Emnyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  miSerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (I^cholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrclopeedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
Hsh  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  Yolumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


The  Garden  Stort  (BDwanger).— A 
delightfid  book  portraying  the  beauties 
'andpkasures  of  gardening  in  tbemost£ss- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  UMful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knovTS  and  srows  the  plants  be  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  fidd  for  obserYation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  oonn- 
try.    Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  TasES  op  America 
(Downinjr).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Proptt  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).  $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  veiy  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gai^ 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididly 
ulustrated  fix>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  tiie  flowers  in  theorder  ortheirap- 
pearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglibh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  eardemnR  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omametttal 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  Yarieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  usefiol 
information  ror  all  interested  infiiiit,YCR- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  princiito  of 
management;  303  pages.   7o  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Garden-Crapt 
OP  Shakespeare  (BUaoombe).   $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green»of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.60. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^pagation  and  cultivation  of 
nutrbearing  trees.   $1.00.  «^ 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azs^ea.  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchii,  Qematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Coniiets,  his 
Kaempferi,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
speciafty.otoiai  %«%«»%«» 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  R  \. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  G.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  State  EDtomoloflft  of  Maryland 

A  Prsotlcal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  ineauii  uf  uettiroylug  insect  pests  and 
other  Terniln  lu  various  place*.  Tbls  work  Is  tbe 
oateonie  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

gther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  1 1  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBVIT  GKOWBBS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
owUiff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  nuiorioiia 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 

Eiactlcal  remedy  forihe destruction  of  this  pest  and 
\  beiui^  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  irrowers.  The  )»erfectlon  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  youni(  orchard  tree«  U 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  com  I  ti- 
ered the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  tlilscountry 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  tbls  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBRS  ANI>  FI^ORISTS 
have  found   that  voKeiables  and  howers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  achl 
gas  has  solve<l  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro. 
eedure  are  fully  dehcrlbed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MimSBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAIiERS 
have  been  lookhig  forward  to  the  pubUcatlon  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  an«i 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  eon- 
talnlnggraln  In  stor4>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. TO  this  trade  Uie  work  Is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosnres  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
ill  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COI.I«EOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  khid  ever  published.    It  is  written  In  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid* #L0O. 

THE  QARDENING  COMPANY 

nenoa  Ballding  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


KIIZIRSKROON  TULIP. 


YAUGHAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  trrtr  rirg  for  our  annual 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs,  and 
in  order  to  induce  early  ordering 
we  are  willioir  to  import  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amountinir  to  $7.S0  or  over,  provided 
same  is  received  by  July  1 5th.  This  otter 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  forward  on 
arrival,  thus  insuring:  perfect  condition  of 
the  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  lari^e&t  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
in  this  country,  and  having:  many  years' 
experience  can  {guarantee  that  your  order 
will  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  careful 
growers  in  Holhnd.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  handling  enables  us  to 
make  you  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
information  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request 

VAUBHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 

1 4  Barolay  iM.       •4^«  Raiidelpli  S* 


The  Colors  of  Flowers 


with  th«  aid  of  Our  LUl  UK  LllAV  I  • 


Arranged  by  F.  Sohuyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  country,    hrlw,  IS  Ctalt,  HtHttM. 

THB  OARDBNINO  COMPANY.  Menon  Bnlldlnt.  CHICAGO 


If  yon  need  Books  on  Special  Sabjects  write  as  about  them. 
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VWOHAN'S 


Star-SbaiiedWiiiteFmsia 


<)f  all  wlnter-blQomitig  bulbs  none  an  n^re 
^ay  of  culture  or  more  beautiful  and  eraoeful 
than  the  Freest^    Pl»nt  six  (o  eight  i>iilbi  ia^ 


A^noh  pot,  and  you  will  set  a*  plant  which  will 
beautify  and  p<)rrume  the  house  for  weeks.  They 
force  easily  and  can  be  bad  in  bloom  for  Christmas 
1/ desired;  by  plunging  six  or  eight  pets  in  a  cold 
frame  they  can  be  brought  in  at  intervals,  in  th  s 
w^y  making  a  continuous  display. 

'^Vaaihaa's  Star-Shap«d  White"  isanim- 
Mpvement  on  the  well  known  Preesia  Refracta 
\lbA,  haTing  large  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  pure 
glistening  white,  boroe  on  long  erect  stems, 
BMfcklng  it  an  ideal  out  floi|er  ^nd  also  a  flrstrolass 
pot  plant. 

f rices  Mammoth  bnlbf.  3  for  lOo;  doa.,  75o; 
per  100,  $4,00,  postpaid. 

VSUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CHIMCPs                            HWm  YOflK: 
lit. f4Baeta||t 


NOW  COMPLETE  IN 
POUR  VOLUi>i^«. 

Cyclopedia  of 

American 

llortlcuiture 


Comprising  suggestions  for  oultiyatlon 
of  horticultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the/ipeoief  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 


and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Cianada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  ItAILEY, 

Pttifusor  <if  Hortieulture  in  ConuU 

Univtrsiiyt 

AMialtd  by  WIIHELM  MIILE9,  Ph.  0., 

AsMciate  Editor, 

and  many  oxpert  Cultivttort  Md  Botaniatt. 


IN  POUR  VOLUMES, 

Gloth,  $20.      Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Ulusdated  with  2800  original  engraylngs. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Mmoo  BalldiiQ,  Ck8ca9«i 


>—>•»! 


!•••>•—••—•#——— 


Our  farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  oa  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue^  will  be  ready  Jan*  l^ 
'05,  and  niailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application*  •i»j*j*j*.^j*<^j* 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


— M>— SH 


l«#M 


Mention  Qardeniog  when  writing  advertisers. 


•  • • THE  TEN  •  • • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  Or  •  • • 

Gardening  dss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $?7.S0. 

THEGARI>ENING  COMPANY 

Monoa  JMU&ag,  CHICAGO. 


"Enreka" 

Weed   Kni«r. 

Saves  Wenfing;  Eecft 
Piths,  etc,  dear  without 
disturbhtf  or  stiikioc 
thegravd. 

Bohibl*  Pbwder,  raadily  mixed  Mid  i 
UfM  Sbi  Tin.  MMgh  lor  100  9Qmn  fartb 

Mieib  Bpeoial  pnoes  to  Cemeteries  and  bu, 

large  qoantitlM.    Fnll  dixeotiona  with  aaoh  lin. 

Vanglian's  Seed  Stor«f 

CHICAOOt  Hwm  Yomb 

14 


^  CHRYSANTHEMIM  MANIAL  "^ 


NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMER  O.  SMITH. 


CONTENTS. 

iBTBODUOVUnr.  

Cmattmb  I.— Hcstobt. 

Gbaftwi  II.— 8vo<9  PLAVTa.~Barl7  Propagation.— Cold   Ffamei.— Field-grown.— Imported 

Stock.— MoreUies  and  Soaioe  V^arieUei. 
Gbaftwi  III.— PaorA«4nov.— Ontting  Bench.— Selection  of  Ooitingf.— lUUng  Onttinga.— Air 

and  Temjperatuie.— Shading.— watering.— SanoerSyitem.— English  Method.— DItMou.— 

Potting  Cuttingi. 

Gbaftwi  IV.—SPioiMnrPLAXTs.— Soil.— Repotting.— Stopping.— DraiBage.—Final  Potting.— 
Watering.-Staklng.— lMsbudding.-Peedlng.  ^^ 

OvAPm  v.- MuoBLLAimous  Plahtb.— Standards.— For  Market— Singla— Stemmed.— Hlnia* 
ture.— For  Cut  Flowers.— Orafted.—In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chrytanthemums. 

CiAPnB  VI.- PAcmie  Plaxts.- For  Bxpress.— For  Mail.— For  Bzporl. 

Obaptib  VIL— BxHiBiTioii  BLOO]U.—PlantiBg.—Finning.—TieiBg.— Watering.— Sprayleg.— 
AiriBjg.— Shading.— Scalding.— Top-drefsing.—Bemeying  Stools.— Blind  Orowth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilisers.— Liquid  Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  IH»- 
budding.— Bngliah  Method.— Becords. 

Cbaftui  VIII.— ExBuinoH  Blooms.— Grown  ont-of-doors.- Auatraiian  Method.— Shalter  or 
Inug  Harbor. 

GHAmB  IX.— CoioantoiAL  FL0WBB8.—FeediBg.—Bnds.—i5arly.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

Cbaptbb  X.-Inoon.— Aphis.— Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished  Bug.— Oory- 
thuoa.— Grub  Worm.— Gut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Bye.— Ohryianthemum  Fly. 

Cbaptbb  XI.— Dibbabbs.— Bust- Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Cbaptbb  XII.— SBBDLnres  abd  Spobts.— Snitoble  Plants.— FertiUsing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 

Cbaptbb  XIII.— Pbbpabibo  EzBnirs.-PlanU.— Cut  Flowers.— Foreign  Shipments.- DieMing 
Flowers. 

Cbaptbb  XIY.— Ezbibitiobs.- The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Bzhibitor. 

Cbaptbb  XV.— Ttpbs  abd  Sblbotiobb-— Types.— Selections. 


WEAK  NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS.    PRNX.  25  CENTS.  CASN  WIIN 

The  Gardening  Company,  nonoi  mjilohhi,  Chlcagoe 
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illustrated  catalogue. 


OroUd  Oimvtrt  and  Inpartwt,  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

When  writing  pkase  meatton  Gardening. 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv  in  ''Gardening." 
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TWIN    OAKS,    WASHINOTON,    D.    C. 

Mrs.  G.  Gardiner  Hubbard's  residence,  Peter  Bisset,  }?ardener.    S*6  page  342. 


The  Qreen  house* 


SUMMER  CARE  OF  PALNS  AND  FERNS. 

Comparatively  few  really  warm  nights 
have  been  experienced  during  the  pres- 
ent season  up  to  this  date,  and  conse- 
quently there  has  not  been  the  necessity 
for  free  ventilation  at  night  that  is  gen- 
erally found  by  July  i.  But  even  though 
the  temperature  is  comparatively  low 
during  the  majority  of  nights,  yet  some 
ventilation  is  an  advantage  in  the  palm 
and  fern  houses  at  this  season,  for  with- 
out it  there  is  too  much  condensed 
moisture  upon  the  foliage  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  plants,  and  the  growth  is 
likely  to  become  soft  and  drawn.  There 
have  also  been  many  cloudy  days  and 
much  humidity  in  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently the  plants   do  not  dry  ou^  so 


rapidly  as  may  be  expected  in  the  early 
summer,  and  careful  watering  becomes 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  many  of  the 
plants  are  recently  repotted  and  not  in 
condition  to  take  up  water  rapidly. 

Fungoid  troubles  are  quite  likely  to 
appear  under  such  conditions,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  old  greenhouses  in  which 
there  is  usually  to  be  found  more  or 
less  rotten  wood,  and  a  measure  of  pre- 
vention and  purification  that  is  adopted 
by  some  growers  is  that  of  sprinkling 
slaked  lime  under  the  benches  or  among 
the  plants.  This  doubtless  has  some 
value,  though  plenty  of  fresh  air  is 
probably  quite  as  effective  a  remedy,  and 
during  a  long  spell  of  cool  and  damp 
weather  a  little  fire  heat,  with  free  ven- 
tilation, will  make  a  greater  improve- 
ment in  the  atmospheric  conditions  than 
any  other  method. 

Thorough  syringing  is  required  by  the 


palms  just  as  often  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  when  the  weather  conditions 
are  doubtful  this  should  be  done  quite 
early  in  the  day,  in  order  to  give  the. 
foliage  a  chance  to  dry  off  again.  At 
this  season  there  is  usually  little  need 
for  watering  with  liquid  manure,  unless 
it  be  in  the  case  of  some  old  and  much 
root-bound  stock,  for  over-stimulation 
produces  brittle  foliage  that  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  uses  of  the  decorator. 

The  various  nicotine  preparations  for 
fumigating  are  valuable  aids  in  keep- 
ing down  the  insects,  for,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  fire  heat,  vaporizing  is  not  now 
practicable  in  the  majority  of  establish- 
ments, and  it  is  a  safe  practice  to 
fumigate  once  a  week  with  the  nicotine 
paper  preparations,  there  being  little  or 
no  danger  of  injury  to  the  palms  by  the- 
use  of  these,  even  when  used  somewhat 
stronger   than   is   recommended  by  the 
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manoiacturers.  Up  to  the  present,  I 
have  never  had  any  pahns  injured  by 
the  use  of  aphis  ponk  or  nicofume  unless 
a  leaf  has  been  carelessly  allowed  to 
hang  directly  over  the  burning  paper, 
and  has  thus  been  scorched  by  the  heat 
I  have  also  oted  these  preparations  in 
hooMs  that  were  partially  filled  with 
Bolton  ferns,  but  without  any  damage 
to  tSie  tender  young  fronds,  even  when 
the  insecticide  has  been  strong  enough 
to  idll  young  or  half-grown  mealy  bug, 
as  well  as  aphis. 

Full-grown  mealy  bug  will  bear  quite 
a  heavy  smoking  with  either  of  the 
preparations  named,  but  a  repetition  of 
the  dose  on  two  or  three  evenings  is 
generally  fata]  to  these  pests,  except 
where  the  insects  are  hidden  away  m 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  kill 
then  by  fumigation. 

Yellow  thrips  also  succumb  to  repeated 
fumigatians,  mis  insect  being  most  trou- 
blesome on  arecas  and  kentias,  though 
also  appearing  on  Ficus  elastica  in  hot 
and  dry  weather  unless  the  plants  are 
viflmously  sjrringed. 

The  potting  and  handling  of  seedling 
ferns  is  a  somewhat  tedious  operation 
to  those  who  grow  them  in  quantity,  for 
even  though  one  has  had  much  expe- 
rience in  this  line  it  is  more  trouble- 
some to  pot  these  small  and  tender 
subjects  than  to  handle  a  lot  of  rooted 
cuttings  of  ordinary  character,  and  much 
less  progress  will  be  made  in  a  day. 
Fortunately,  the  potting  of  small  ferns 
comes  in  the  summer,  and  though 
tedious,  it  is  by  no  means  heavy  work, 
and  with  reasonable  care  there  should 
be  comparatively  little  loss  after  the 
seedlings  are  potted,  provided  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  air  too  long  while 
on  the  potting  bench,  and  are  carefully 
watered  in,  and  protected  from,  the 
sun  and  wind  for  a  few  days,  until  they 
may  become  established. 

Some  of  the  selaginellas  are  also  use- 
ful to  have,  the  creeping  species  being 
frequently  used  in  carpeting  under  other 
plants,  while  several  of  the  350  species, 
or  thereabouts,  are  admirable  pot  plants 
for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 
The  creeping  selaginellas,  of  which  the 
well  known  S.  Kraussiana,  S.  densa, 
S.  apus,  and  S.  serpens  are  good  exam- 


ples, are  very  readily  propagated  by 
division  at  this  season,  for  almost  every 
little  branchlet  will  take  root  in  a  light, 
sandy  soil.  The  old  plants  may  be 
broken  up  into  a  number  of  tiny  tufts, 
these  being  potted  into  small  pots,  placed 
in  a  shaded  house  and  kept  moist  S. 
densum  and  S.  apus  are  among  the  most 
compact  of  these  low  growing  species, 
the  latter  being  a  native  of  the  united 
States,  and  sometimes  found  as  far 
north  as  New  Jersey.  S.  serpens  is  that 
singular  member  of  this  extensive  family 
that  is  very  often  found  in  greenhouses, 
and  that  has  the  peculiarity  of  chan^ng 
its  color  during  the  day,  the  foliage 
being  bright  green  in  the  morning,  but 
turning  to  a  gray  green  toward  night, 
from  which  characteristic  it  has  some- 
times been  known  as  Selaginella  varia- 
bilis. 

Not  very  many  of  the  selaginellas  are 
hardy  enough  to  be  recommended  as 
house  plants,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
dwelling  being  too  dry,  but  S.  Braunii, 


a  Chinese  species  of  wiry  growth,  and 
having  fern-like  branchlets,  is  one  that 
is  frequently  grown  quite  successfully  in 
the  dwelling.  This  species  spreads  by 
underground  stems  or  runners,  and  may 
be  prcmagated  by  division,  the  young 
plants  being  potted  up  into  3  or  4-inch 
pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the  divi- 
sions, and  may  be  grown  in  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature,  50*  to  55*  at 
night  being  sufficient. 

S.  Braunii  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered by  many  growers  under  the  title 
of  S.  Wildenovii,  it  having  been  grown 
under  that  erroneous  name  for  many 
years,  though  the  specific  name  Wilden- 
ovii really  belongs  to  that  scandent 
growing  selaginella  commonly  called  S. 
caesia  arborea.  W.  H.  Tapun. 


NEPHROLEPIS  AiUBRPOHLL 

This  is  a  new  form  of  the  Boston 
fern  which  has  been  developed  at  the 
progressive  establishment  of  Edward 
Amerpohl,  proprietor  of  the  Janesville 
Floral  Comjjany,  Janesville,  Wis.  The 
new  plant  is  after  the  character  of 
Nephrolepis  Piersoni  el^ntissima,  but 
the  pinnae  are  said  to  be  much  more 
finely  divided  than  those  of  the  latter, 
giving  the  fronds  and  plants  a  more  at- 
tractive appearance.  The  original  plant 
has  been  cut  up  quite  close  for  propa- 
gating purposes  and  therefore  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  plant  and  its  characteristics.  Mr. 
Amerpohl  e3q>ects,  however,  to  have  a 
a  few  specimen  plants  for  exhibition 
purposes  later  in  the  year.  Some  well 
known  fern  experts  regard  the  new  ar- 
rival with  much  favor. 


TO  MAKE  SUUMER  PAUVTDf G  EAST. 

The  cleaning-up  and  painting  season 
should  now  be  on  and  some  of  the 
workmen  may  justly  think  it  unpleasant 
to  work  under  the  rays  of  the  bright 
sun  all  day.  The  summer  paintin^r  can 
be  made  quite  agreeable  by  tacking  a 
covering  of  cheap  muslin  or  burlap  to 
strips  of  lumber  on  the  outside  of  the 
glass.  Even  with  only  a  house  or  two 
to  paint  it  will  pay  for  cost  of  material 
and  when  much  is  to  be  done  the  cost 
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is  no  item  at  compared  to  the  extra 
amount  of  work  accomplished.  The  men 
will  not  need  to  go  out  of  doors  to 
cool  off  or  to  get  relief  from  the  broil- 
ing sun,  but  only  to  move  the  tenipo- 
raiy  shade  from  section  to  section. 
Another  piece  of  this  thin  muslin  can 
be  used  to  throw  over  plants  to  pre- 
vent the  drops  of  paint  from  spotting 
the  foliage. 

There  is  one  thing  that  bothers  fk>r- 
tsts  more  than  anything  else  in  paint- 
ing, that  is  the  workmoi  are  liable  to 
get  as  much  paint  on  the  glass  as  on 
the  wood.  This  can  readil]r  oe  obviated 
by  the  following  little  contrivance :  Take 
a  piece  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  4x18 
inches  long  and  screw  it  to  a 
piece  of  wood  1x2.  To  this  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  screw 
a  handle  a  foot  long.  Let  the  **grecn" 
painter  take  the  handle  in  his  left 
hand  and  pbce  the  edge  of  the 
iron  in  the  angle  where  the  glass  meets 
the  wood  on  the  sash  bars  and  paint 
aws^  as  though  no  glass  were  there, 
sliding  the  shield  up  or  down  the  sash 
bar  as  he  paints.  He  will  do  double  the 
work  and  won't  have  to  worry  about  the 
scolding  he  will  get  when  the  boss 
comes  around  because  of  the  paint  he 
got  on  the  i^ass.  There  won't  be  any. 
WnxiAM  Trillow. 


LBWIS  AND  €LARK  EXPOSHION. 

rose  bay  at  the  fair. 

The  most  gorgeous  display  of  roses 
ever  seen  in  this,  the  rose  city,  or  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  took  place  on  rose  day, 
June  3,  in  the  Auditorium  building  on 
the  Lewis  and  Dark  exposition  grounds. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  400,000 
roses  were  used  in  the  decorations.  The 
exhibition  was  under  the  management  of 
a  committee  composed  of  W.  S.  Sibson, 
chairman;  Mrs.  G.  H.  Lamberson,  F.  V. 
Holman,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Killin  and 
James  Green.  The  stage  in  the  Audi- 
torium was  hidden  by  the  frame  of  an 
Italian  peigola,  the  columns  of  which 
were  nearly  thirty  feet  high  draped  in 
smilax  and  roses. 

The  exhibits  consisted  of  twenty-four 
amateur  and  a  number  of  professional 
displays,  besides  the  various  tables  of 
specimens  not  entered  for  competition. 
The  awards  were  announced  as  follows : 
Professionals— Clarke  Brothers,  first ; 
Martin  &  Forbes,  second ;  George  Otten, 
third;  F.  H.  Lind,  fourth.  Amateur — 
F.  V.  Holman.  first;  Fred  Matthews, 
second;  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  third; 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Green,  fourth. 

While  winning  second  prize,  no  ex- 
hibit brought  out  more  favorable  com- 
ment than  the  exhibit  of  Martin  & 
Forbes.  This  occupied  the  center  of  the 
stage,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  it  could 
not  be  included  entirely  with  one  sweep 
of  the  eye,  would  undoubtedly  have  given 
the  winner  a  closer  race  for  the  premier 
award. 

The  feature  of  this  display  was  an  im- 
mense txmch  of  500  or  more  Kaiserin 
roses.  Oimations,  peonies,  lilies  and 
sweet  peas  displayed  against  a  back- 
ground of  ^Ims  and  ferns  completed  the 
exhibit.  The  centerpiece  consisted  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  flag  executed  in 
red  and  white  carnations,  bluets  and 
yellow  roses. 


CORNER    OF   ROSE   SHOW,    LBWIS   AND -CLARK    EXPOSITION,   JUNE,    ISM. 


Colorado  Springs,  Colo.— Director 
Perkins,  of  the  Burlington  road,  has 
given  the  famous  "warden  of  the  gods," 
worth  $250/X)0,  to  Colorado  Springs  for 
park  purposes. 


HORTICULTURE  Df  EARLY  CHICAGO. 

Edgar  Sanders  has  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  early  days  of  horticulture  in  Chi- 
cago. Of  Dr.  Egan,  a  pioneer  in  garden- 
ing in  this  city,  he"  says:  **I  vividly 
recall  old  Dr.  Egan  and  his  great  con- 
tributions to  the  early  gardening  of  Chi- 
cago, for  he  was  in  full  vigor  on  my 
arrival  in  the  city,  in  1857.  Both  the 
homestead  of  the  genial  old  doctor,  out 
on  the  west  side,  and  Egandale,  on  the 
south  side,  much  of  which  is  now  in  the 
south  side  parks,  were  efforts  of  ma^i- 
tude  in  the  way  of  extensive  plantmg. 
They  were  like  baronial  estates,  an  ideal 
which  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  a  good 
many  of  the  merchant  princes  of  that 
day. 

"The  Wilsey  gardens  I  do  not  recol- 
lect, but  the  Egan  garden  was  unique, 
unlike  any  other  in  the  city.  The  home- 
stead of  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan  was  bounded 
by  Congress  and  Sangamon,  Van  Buren 
and  Morgan  streets.  No  common  board 
fence  surrounded  it,  but  elegant  clipped 
hedges  bordered  the  whole  estate.  There 
was  a  still  larger  block,  diagonally  north- 
west bounded  by  Van  Buren,  Jackson, 
Sangamon  and  Aberdeen  streets,  devoted 
to  small  fruits,  vegetables  and  a  trial 
nursery.  The  homestead  lot  I  remember 
had  two  main  entrances  from  the  Van 
Buren  street  corner,  with  walks  curving 
toward  the  dwelling.  The  sides  of  these 
walks  were  formed  by  dwarf,  well- 
clipped  hedges.  A  central  circle  of  flow- 
ers in  front  of  the  house  had  what  was 
rare  then,  and  is  now— the  old  box  edg- 
ing— as  a  border.  On  each  side  of  this, 
again,  were  other  beds,  with  low,  clipped 
hedges  as  borders. 

"The  old  gardener,  Tom,'  who  came 
to  this  country  about  1850,  whose  name 
was  Thomas  Keenan,  was  an  original, 
shrewd  man,  uneducated,  who  here 
reigned  supreme.  I  have  had  a  comical 
account  of  his  eccentricities  from  the 
son  of  his  old  employer,  W.  C.  Egan,  of 
Highland  park,  who  is  a  modem  edition 
in  a  horticultural  way  of  what  the  good 
old  doctor  was  long  ago. 

"Egandale,  in  Hyde  Park,  skirted  what 
is  now  Drexel  boulevard,  extending  east 
to  near  Lake  avenue.  The  design  was 
magnificent,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
shrubs  and  trees  were  planted  there.  It 
was  a  wonder  of  the  time  and  place. 
Although  the  doctor  was  not  an  expert 


in  up-to-date,  scientific  horticulture,  he 
would  have  got  there  in  time,  and  de- 
serves honorable  mention  as  a  pioneer 
gardener." 


A  FLOWER  LUNCHEON. 

A  pretty  fancy  is  a  flower  luncheon, 
when  some  chosen  flower  is  made  the 
central  idea,  says  a  writer  on  social 
affairs.  At  a  rose  luncheon,  for  instance, 
the  decorations  would  be  of  roses;  the 
dishes  figuring  on  the  menu  would  be 
chosen,  as  far  as  possible,  in  shades  of 
pink — lobster,  tomato  and  so  on;  the 
hostess  garbed  in  rose  color ;  crystallized 
rose  petals  in  the  bonbon  dishes;  an 
American  Beauty  rose,  tied  with  pink 
satin  ribbon,  at  each  place,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  as  nearly  as  may  be  couleur 
de  rose,  mcluding  the  lamp  shades,  that 
are  used,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  at 
"swell"  luncheons. 


FLORAL  CUSTOMS  OF  JAPAN. 

The  arrangement  of  flowers  in  Japan  U 
not  haphazard  or  left  to  chance,  but  every- 
thing about  It  Is  governed  by  artistic  laws. 
There  are  certain  flowers  which  are  used 
for  fete  days  only;  certain  others  which 
are  absolutely  prohibited  by  esthetie  cus- 
tom. A  writer  in  the  Delmeator  tells  of 
the  flower  customs: 

There  are  several  styles  of  arrangesMiit, 
each  of  which  has  a  name,  and  the  art  of 
arranging  flowers  correetly  is  a  regularly 
taught  branch  of  learning.  Vases  In  which 
to  pot  the  flowers  or  twigs  are  of  inllnlte 
variety,  and  harmony  between  t^e  vsse  and 
the  flower  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  to 
be  observed. 

There  Is  a  flower  Cor  each  month  and  for 
each  circumstance,  hs|>py  or  otherwise.  Spe- 
cial bouqaets  are  arranged  for  birthdays, 
deaths,  for  the  first  day  of  the  eighth 
month,  and  for  the  hundred  and  one  little 
ceremonies  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
Japanese  life,  and  for  which  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  use  the  wrong  flower. 

The  place  which  a  bouquet  should  ec- 
cupy  in  a  room  Is  also  Important,  and  It  Is 
usually  put  before  the  kaiEamono  or  paint- 
ing which  ornaments  every  well-furnished 
room  In  s  Japanese  bouse.  There  should 
alwavs  be  harmony  between  the  picture  and 
the  bououet.  Thus,  before  every  painting 
bv  the  famous  artist  Toemmet,  who  loTed 
chrysanthemums,  should  be  placed  a  Tase 
of  these  flowers. 

It  is  not  considered  good  taste  to  stand 
»  •'  near  a  Tase  of  flowers.  Three  feet  is 
a  respectful  distance  from  which  to  admire 
it.  Approbation  should  be  expressed  in  at 
low  Yolce,  simply  and  quietly,  the  color  oT 
the  flowers  being  first  touched  upon,  and 
different  expressions  being  suited  to  dif- 
ferent tints. 
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EARLY  INSEaiaDES. 

[Paper  bj  0.  N.  Buedllnger,  read  before  the 
Florist!'  OlQb,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jane  9,  1000.] 

In  order  to  show  that  the  raising  of 
good  fruits  and  flowers  by  our  ancestors 
was  carried  on  under  dlfllcultles  and  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  largely  through 
the  persistent  use  of  Insecticides,  I  here- 
with give  a  short  list  of  remedies  used  In 
olden  times,  some  of  which  are  In  use 
to-day  as  standard  Insecticides: 

In  1629  John  Parkinson  recommended 
for  the  canker  to  cut  It  out  and  then 
apply  vinegar  and  cow  manure. 

In  1711  a  spray  of  water  with  ruta 
was  used  In  France  for  cantharldes  (fly). 

In  1763  a  preparation  was  put  up  In 
Marseilles  as  a  remedy  for  plant  lice, 
consisting  of  bad  tobacco  and  water- 
slaked  lime.  Directions  for  use:  "First 
wet  the  trees  Infested  with  lice,  then  rub 
flowers  of  sulphur  upon  the  Insects  and 
it  will  cause  them  all  to  burst." 

In  1791  Forsyth's  composition  was  used: 
One  bushel  fresh  cow  dung,  one-half 
bushel  lime  rubbish,  one-half  bushel  wood 
ashes  and  one-sixteenth  bushel  sand  and 
soap  suds,  to  make  It  bind.  After  apply- 
ing, sift  dry  powder  of  wood  ashes 
and  one-sixth  part  ashes  of  burnt  bones. 
This  composition  was  recommended  to 
cure  disease,  defects  and  Injuries  to 
plants,  was  held  particularly  valuable  In 
promoting  the  healing  of  wounds  and  was 
commonly  used  to  All  cavities  In  trees. 

In  1797  an  article  appeared  In  the  New 
England  Farmer,  where  Samuel  Dean, 
vice-president  of  Bowdoln  College,  says: 
"There  are  several  experiments  I  could 
wish  to  have  tried  for  subduing  these 
insects,  such  as  burning  brimstone  under 
the  trees  In  a  calm  time;  or  piling  dry 
ashes  or  dry  loose  sand,  'round  the  roots 
of  trees  in  the  spring:  or  throwing  pow- 
dered quicklime  or  soot  over  the  trees 
when  they  are  wet;  or  sprinkling  them 
about  the  beginning  of  June  with  sea 
water  or  water  in  which  wormwood  or 
walnut  leaves  have  been  boiled.  The 
liquid  may  be  safely  applied  to  all  parts 
of  a  tree  by  a  large  wooden  syringe  or 
squirt.  I  should  suppose  that  the  best 
time  for  making  trial  of  these  methods 
would  be  soon  after  the  worms  are 
hatched,  for  at  that  stase  of  their  exist- 
ence they  are  tender  and  the  more  easily 
killed.  Sometimes  a  frost,  happening  at 
this  season,  has  destroyed  them.  This 
I  am  told  was  the  case  in  some  places  in 
the  year  1799." 

In  o^  treatise  on  the  "Culture  and  Man- 
agement' of  Fruit  Trees"  (Americjin  edi- 
tion, edited  by  William  Cobbett,  1802) 
Forsyth  recommended  the  following  mix- 
ture for  the  destruction  of  aphis:  One- 
half  peck  unslaked  lime.  thirty-two 
gallons  of  water.  Allow  this  to  stand  three 
or  four  days,  stirring  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  He  recommended  the  same  mixture 
for  the  destruction  of  red  spider,  but 
said  that  pure  water  would  also  answer 
the  purpose.  It  is  also  stated  that  sev- 
eral English  nurserymen  used  train  oil 
(whale  oil)  against  coccus  or  scale  insects 
on  plants. 

J.  Thacher,  in  the  "American  Orchard - 
1st,"  1822,  gives  a  list  of  the  following 
articles  to  be  used  against  the  apple  tree 
borer,  an  Insect  that  is  designated  as 
a  **pemicious  reptile"  by  the  author: 
After  digging  out  the  borer  flll  the  cavity 
about  trie  base  of  the  tree  with  "flax 
rubbish,  sea-weed,  ashes,  lime,  sea-shells, 
sea-sand,  mortar  rubbish,  clay,  tanner's 
bark,  leather  scrapings,   etc." 

In  a  Massachusetts  agricultural  report 
is  stated  that  Joslah  Knapp,  of  Boston, 
in  1814.  used  air-slaked  lime  with  suc- 
cess against  the  canker  worm.  Later  ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  of  little 
beneflt  for  the  canker  worm,  but  rec- 
ommends it  for  the  slug  on  the  leaves  of 
fruit  trees.  Mr.  Yates,  of  Albany,  rec- 
ommended the  following  solution  for  cat- 
erpillars: One  handful  wormwood,  one 
handful  rue,  two  handfuls  of  Virginia 
tobacco  and   two  pailfuls   of  water. 

In  1822  E.  Perley  recommended  for 
scale  Insects  on  trees  to  wash  them  with 
lye  or  brine.  On  account  of  cheapness 
and  ease  of  preparation  clay  paint  was 
used  very  extensively.  The  (jaledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  of  Scotland,  rec- 
ommended  that  paint   in  1825. 

The  following  solution,  commonly  used 
for  bed-bugs,  was  also  recommended  for 
canker  by  the  "Practical  American  Gar- 
dener," Baltimore.  In  1822:  Cojiosive  sub- 
limate, spirits  and  soft  water. 

On  November  20.  1821.  John  Uol)ert- 
son  read  a  paper  before  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  saying:  "Sulpliur  Is 
the   only   specific   remedy   for   mildew   on 

f)eaches."  William  Cobbett,  In  the  "Eng- 
Ish  Gardener,"  1829.  recommended  for  the 
cotton   blight    (woolly   aphis)    a   wash    of 


something  strong,  such  as  tobacco  Juice» 
or  water  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
boiled,  or  rubbing  the  part  with  mer- 
curial ointment. 

In  the  "New  American  Gardener,"  1832, 
Thomas  Fessenden  gives  a  list  of  solu- 
tions supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  organisms  against  which 
they  were  applied,  as  follows:  Simple 
water,  soap-suds,  tobacco  water,  decoc- 
tions of  elder,  walnut  leaves,  bitter  herbs, 
pepper,  lye  or  wood-ashes,  solutions  of 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  water  impregnated 
with  salt,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.:  or  they 
may  bo  dusted  with  sulphur,  quicklime  or 
other  acrid  substances. 

Lindley's  "Guide  to  the  Orchard  and 
Kitchen  Garden,"  1831,  recommends  vine- 
gar for  destroying  insects. 

In  the  '*New  American  Gardener,"  1832. 
Fessenden  quotes  Loudon  as  saying: 
"Saline  substances  mixed  with  water  are 
injurious  to  most  insects  with  tender 
skins,  and  hot  water  is  equally  if  not 
more  powerfully  injurious.  Water  heated 
to  120®  to  130«  will  not  injure  plants 
whose  leaves  are  expanded  and  in  some 
degree  hardened;  water  at  200*  or  upward 
may  be  poured  over  leafless   plants." 

Loudon^s  "Encyclopedia  of  (hardening," 
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1878,  quotes  Mr.  Swainson  as  saying  that 
hot  water  will  destroy  more  aphis  than 
by  the  use  of  tobacco  water. 

In  the  "New  American  Gardener,"  1832, 
Dr.  W.  Kenrick  speaks  of  alve  and  cay- 
enne pepper  for  the  aphis  and  quicklime, 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  lampblack  for  a 
white  mealy  Insect  and  mildew  on  grapes. 

In  1835  John  Mearns  recommended: 
"Strongest  farm  yard  drainage.  soft 
soap  and  flowers  of  brimstone"  for  the 
destruction  of  Insects. 

White  hellebore  was  used  as  early  as 
1842,  particularly  in  destroying  worms 
on  gooseberry  plants.  In  America  it  was 
not  until  1858.  the  time  when  the  currant 
worm  was  flrst  noticed,  that  J.  Harris 
recommended  hellebore. 

J.  Murray,  in  1841.  used  sulphur  and 
alcohol  against  mildew  on  peach  trees. 
In  December,  1844,  nitre  and  water  was 
used  for  mildew  on  chrysanthemums.  On 
March  5,  1842,  David  Haggerston  was 
awarded  a  premium  of  $120  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  for  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  mode  of 
destroying  the  rose  bug.  It  was  two 
pounds  whale  oil  soap  to  flfteen  gallons 
water.  A  recipe  made  up  by  Nichols  con- 
sisted of  soft  soap,  flowers  of  sulphur, 
nux  vomica  and  soft  water,  supposed  to 
be  good  for  any  scale  insects. 

Loudon  publishes  Hamilton's  recipe, 
consisting  of  the  following  Ingredients: 
Sulphur.  Scotch  snuff,  hellebore  powder, 
nux  vomica,  soft  soap,  cayenne  pepper, 
tobacco  liquor  and  boiling  water.  Ham- 
ilton himself  mentions  that  solution  as  a 
specific,  if  properly  used:  that  is,  while 
you  wash  the  plants  with  this  solution, 
remove   tha   insects. 

Grison.  head  vegetable  gardener  at 
Versailles,    recommended    flowers   of  sul- 


phur, fresh  slaked  lime  and  water,  for 
mildew.  The  liquid  was  called  the 
"Grison  Liquid"  and  is  still  In  use. 

In  1860  J.  Young,  of  Louisville.  Ky.. 
found  that  covering  the  young  fruit  with 
a  thin  coating  of  Time  was  a  preventive 
for  the  plum  curcullo. 

In  1861  W.  F.  Radclyffe  experimented 
with  copper  sulphate,  as  It  was  used 
with  good  success  for  smutty  seed- wheat. 
He  tried  it  on  roses  for  mildew.  Not 
long  after  that  growers  were  warned  not 
to  use  sulphate  of  copper,  as  it  would 
kill  roses  by  coming  in  contact  with  their 
roots,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  it  until 
1883,  when,  under  the  directions  of  Mll- 
iardet.  experiments  were  made  with  sul- 
phate, carbonate,  phosphate  and  sulphide 
of  copper. 

I  may  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  invention  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  In 
southwestern  France,  in  the  Maritime 
department  of  Gironde.  is  situated  the 
city  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
grape  raising  districts.  It  was  here  that 
the  downy  mildew  of  America  made  its 
flrst  appearance,  about  1878.  The  year 
1882  was  particularly  favorable  for  the 
disease  and  but  few  vines  escaped  the 
attack.  Those  that  escaped  were  situated 
along  the  highways.  Vineyard  is  ts  in 
these  localities  had  suffered  considerable 
losses  from  the  stealing  of  their  grapes 
by  children  and  travelers  along  the  high- 
ways. It  had  been  the  custom  to  sprinkle 
verdigris  upon  a  few  rows  near  the 
highway  to  give  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  poisoned.  Some  years  before 
the  appearance  of  the  downy  mildew,  this 
substance  being  too  expensive,  it  was 
replaced  by  a  mixture  of  the  milk  of  lime 
and  some  salt  of  copper.  The  vines  thus 
treated  were  the  ones  which  had  retained 
their  foliage  through  the  faU  of  1882. 
while  others  growing  further  from  the 
road  lost  their  leaves.  PrllUeux  and  Mll- 
lardet  were  among  the  flrst  ones  to  note 
the  effect  and  they  started  at  once  to 
work  out  a  proper  solution,  in  which 
work  they  were  assisted  by  U.  Gayon, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Bordeaux.  It 
h  consequently  to  these  men  that  the 
honor  of  having  flrst  experimented  with 
the  "BouIIlle  Bordelalse,"  as  it  then 
began  to  be  called,  may  be  granted;  and 
to  Millardet  In  particular  may  be  given 
the  credit  of  being  the  flrst  to  plan  and 
publish  results  which  showed  plainly  the 
value  of  the  copper  compounds  In  com- 
mercial   work. 

GARDEN  MAGAZINES  GALORE. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  outbreak  of 
luxurious  new  magazines  treating  on 
garden  lore  and  topics  concerned  with 
country  life.  All  are  lavishly  Illustrated, 
and  printed  with  much  elegance.  The 
price  of  a  single  number  of  some  of  the 
Issues  would  pay  half  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  The  R.^N.-Y.  Ehrery  imaginable 
subject  of  garden  cultivation  is  treated 
by  ready  writers,  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  topic,  and  exempllfled  with 
kindergarten  half-tones,  snowing  all 
phases  of  the  work.  These  magazines  are 
attractive  and  highly  useful  In  encour- 
aging a  liking  for  country  recreation  and 
pursuits,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
their  tone  is  that  of  airy  certainty  in 
dealing  with  vexed  cultural  problems.  It 
will  not  do  to  dwell  on  the  horticultural 
heartaches  likely  to  result  from  a  too 
close  adherence  to  the  instructions  of 
cocksure  contributors.  Rather,  let  us 
consider  the  real*  Impetus  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  country  life  and  its  endless 
pleasurable  resources.  The  commuter, 
the  cottager,  the  amateur,  and  the  town 
dwellers  of  moderate  means  are  inter- 
ested and  encouraged  as  never  before 
to  dally  with  the  fascinating  arts  of 
horticulture  and  gardening.  Much  good 
will  flow  from  this  great  increase  of 
ornate  suburban  literature,  but  it  cannot 
yet  be  claimed  to  touch  the  real  interests 
of  actual  tillers  of  the  soil.  Dealers  in 
seeds,  trees,  implements  and  plants,  how- 
ever, are  reaping  a  golden  harvest,  and 
It  is  likely  their  sales  this  season  will  be 
record  breaking.  Buy  one  or  all — as 
many  as  you  can  afford— of  these  beauti- 
ful garden  magazines;  read,  examine  and 
criticize,  but  before  you  greatly  enlarge 
your  planting  ventures  be  sure  to  consult 
your  oest  local  authorltv  as  to  possible 
difflculties  and  complications.— Rural  New 
Yorker. 

Clevfxand,  O. — G.  A.  Tinnerman  has 
purchased  eighteen  acres  ai  land  on  Eu- 
clid avenue  for  $12,000.  The  property 
is  heavily  wooded  and  he  expects  to 
build  a  summer  home  on  it  and  convert 
it  into  a  park. 
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CONVENTION  PLANS. 

BY    FORMER   PRESIDENT    GUDE. 

Every  detail  of  the  forthcoming  con- 
vention programme  is  up-to-date  and  a 
grand  success  is  assured.  All  we  want 
now  is  the  florists  to  come  en  masse  and 
let  us  "show  them."  Matters  are  now 
well-  in  hand,  the  programme  is  about 
laid  out  and  ample  provision  has  been 
made  for  a  celebration  such  as  has  never 


take  part  in  it,  and  those  who  accompany 
them.  The  grounds  of  the  Analostan 
Gun  club  have  been  secured  for  the 
occasion.  They  are  most  favorably  sit- 
uated within  twenty  minutes  of  Conven- 
tion hall,  easily  accessible  by  street  car. 
Z.  D.  Blackistone  will  have  charge  of 
this  event,  which  fact  alone  should  be 
enough  to  assure  success. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  gov- 


greenhouses  adjoining  are  also  very 
interesting.  At  the  agfricultural  depart- 
ment there  will  be  enough  to  keep  Uiose 
interested  busy  for  weeks. 

Many  other  interesting  places  are  also 
to  be  found,  and  I  promise  that  every 
florist  will  find  it  much  to  his  advantage 
to  attend  at  the  Washington  convention, 
with  the  assurance  from  the  Washington 
florists  that  when  he  goes  home  he  will 
feel  that  whatever  cost  may  have  been 
incurred  was  money  and  time  well  spent. 
On  Friday  evening,  July  14,  we  were 
visited  by  the  ever-popular  Phil  Haus- 
wirth,  of  Chicago.  Wic.  F.  Gude. 
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been  excelled,  and  seldom  equaled.  I 
have  lived  in  Washington  some  thirty 
odd  years,  and  have  never  seen  \\  finer 
than  at  present.  From  the  time  that  the 
visiting  florists  and  their  ladies  reach 
Washington  until  they  take  the  train  or 
boat  for  home,  we  hope  to  keep  every 
moment  pleasantly  and  profitably  occu- 
pied. 

A  few  of  the  events  that  will  be  on 
the  programme  may  here  be  enumer- 
ated: There  will  be  carnage  and  auto- 
mobile rides  for  the  ladies  about  the 
city  proper  and  through  the  world-famed 
Rock  Creek  park,  luncheon  to  be  served 
enroute  and  a  reception  and  entertain- 
ment in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
finest  building  on  earth,  from  the  cafe 
of  which  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  imaginable  may  be  had  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  the  Soldiers'  Home 
in  the  distance,  naval  observatory,  the 
beautiful  placid  waters  of  the  Potomac 
river,  the  historic  city  of  Alexandria, 
the  magnificent  Virginia  hiUs,  the  world- 
famed  Arlington  National  cemetery,  the 
old  Lee  estate.  Fort  Meyer,  and 
100  interesting  places.  We  are  also 
promised  a  band  concert  by  the  Marine 
band  of  seventy  pieces. 

Bowling,  as  usuaU  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  most  up-to-date  manner. 
Numerous  valuable  prizes  to  be  con- 
tested for  are  already  in  hand,  both  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  culinary  department  has 
promised  that  no  one  taking  part  in 
these  exercises  shall  go  hungry  or 
thirsty.  The  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
the  prize  shooting  contest  has  given 
assurance  that  nothing  will  be  lacking  to 
make  it  eventful  for  all  those  who  may 


ernment,  to  show  particular  attention  to 
all  members  wearing  the  S.  A.  F.  badge, 
so  in  whatever  department  one  may  he 
interested,  he  may  rest  assured  every- 
thing will  be  done  to  Impart  information. 
The  United  States  propagating  gardens 
have  many  new  and  interesting  plants. 
Special  guides  will  be  in  attendance  to 
show  and  explain  the  method  of  green- 
house building  and  the  planting  and 
growing  of  flowers.    The  White  House 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

Unique  in  its  commanding  greatness, 
the  national  capitol  is  an  object  of  affec- 
tion and  admiration  to  Washington  resi- 
dents and  visitors.  From  its  throbbing 
vitals,  where  heat  and  light  are  gener- 
ated, upward  through  its  halls  of  fame 
and  statesmanship  to  its  matchless  dome, 
where  armed  Liberty  keeps  vigil,  it 
inspires  stirring  memories.  The  wisest, 
bravest  and  best  of  the  nation  have 
walked  there,  and  many  of  them  have 
there  raised  voices  in  eloquent  appeal  for 
liberty  and  justice.  The  len^h  of  the 
capitol,  from  north  to  south,  is  751  feet 
4  inches,  and  its  width,  east  to  west, 
350  feet.  The  area  covered  by  the  build- 
ing is  I53fii2  square  feet. 

The  southeast  cornerstone  of  the  orig- 
inal building  was  laid  September  18, 
I793»  by  President  Washington,  with 
Masonic  ceremonies.  The  north  wing 
was  finished  in  1800  and  the  south  wing 
in  1811.  August  24,  1814,  the  interior 
of  both  wings  was  destroyed  by  fire,  set 
by  British  troops.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  extension  was  laid  July  4,  185 1,  by 
President  Fillmore,  Daniel  Webster 
ofiiciating  as  orator.     This  work  was 
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carried  forward  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  U.  Walter  as  architect  till  1865, 
when  he  resigned,  and  it  was  completed 
under  the  supervision  of  Edward  Clark. 

The  material  used  in  the  walls  is 
white  marble,  quarried  at  Le^,  Mass., 
and  the  marble  in  the  columns  is  from 
the  quarries  at  Cockeysville,  Md.  The 
original  dome  was  of  wood,  covered 
wim  copper.  The  present  structure  of 
cast  iron  was  completed  in  1865,  the 
entire  weight  of  iron  used  being  8,909,200 
pounds.  The  center  section  of  the  build- 
mg,  beneath  the  dome,  is  constructed 
of  sandstone,  and  to  preserve  it  and 
make  it  conform  in  appearance  to  the 
marble  of  the  wings,  it  is  necessary  every 
few  years  to  paint  it. 

The  bronze  statue  of  Liberty  which 
surmounts  the  dome  is  nineteen  feet  six 
inches  high,  and  weighs  14*985  potmds; 
it  was  set  in  place  December  2,  1863. 
A  full  sized  model  of  this  statue  may  be 
seen  in  the  National  museum,  on  the 
mall.  Bolts  of  lightning  frequently 
strike  the  dome  and  lightning-points 
have  been  placed  on  the  statue.  Several 
years  ago,  when  the  statue  was  being 
cleaned,  it  was  discovered  that  several 
of  these  points  had  been  destroyed  and 
that  one  of  the  feathers  of  the  head- 
dress also  showed  the  effects  of  a  bolt 
of  lightnmg.  All  know  that  the  capitol 
contains  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  the  senate  chamber,  but 
it  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn 
that  It  contams  a  total  of  430  rooms, 
mainly  devoted  to  office,  committee  and 
storage  purposes. 

In  the  stone  terraces  of  the  west  front 
the  north  and  south  ends  are  a  large 
number  of  flower  beds,  which  are 
planted  with  a  variety  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants.  At  present  these  beds 
present  a  fine  appearance;  the  beds  of 
red  cannas  being  very  noticeable. 
Beneath  these  terraces  are  the  rooms  of 
the  heating  and  lighting  plants,  com- 
mittee rooms,  workshops  and  storage 
rooms.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
capitol  is  a  great  object  lesson,  not  only 
in  statecraft,  sculpture  and  painting,  but 
in  the  mechanical  arts  as  well. 

The  National  Statuary  Hall  of  the 
capitol,  was  once  the  hall  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  In  1864,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Representative  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  later  for  many  years  a  sen- 
ator, the  room  was  set  apart  as  a 
national  statuary  hall.  Each  state  has 
the  right  to  have  placed  therem  the 
statues  of  two  chosen  sons.  Most  of 
the  older  states  have  already  taken  tiie 
space  assigned  them;  others  have  fur- 
nished one  statue,  and  some  have  none. 
A  recent  acquisition  is  a  fine  statue  of 
the  late  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls,  of 
Kansas.  The  state  of  Illinois  established 
a  precedent  by  placing  there  the  statue 
of  an  honored  daughter,  Frances  E. 
Willard.  There  are  m  the  capitol  many 
fine  paintings  which  portray  the  nation's 
struggles  and  triumphs  on  land  and  sea, 
and  which,  viewed  in  their  order,  are, 
aside  from  their  artistic  merits,  lessons 
in  history. 

The  grounds  of  the  capitol  have  an 
area  of  about  forty-seven  acres,  and  the 
plateau  on  which  the  building  stands  is 
eighty-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Potomac  It  was  the  belief  of  the  foun- 
ders that  the  city  would  spread  east- 
ward from  the  capitol.  It  is  probable 
that  for  this  reason  the  building  was 
erected  to  front  the  east.  Contrary  to 
expectations,  the  center  of  population 
and  improvement  has  moved  steadily 
west   and   northwest,   and   by  far  the 


largest  number  of  those  who  approach 
the  capitol  get  their  first  view  from 
these  directions.  Elaborate  bedding  work 
is  not  practiced  on  the  grounds,  but 
there  are  many  fine  flowering  shrubs 
and  perennials.  The  yuccas,  here  illus- 
trated, were  photographed  this  season. 
There  is  a  fine  assortment  of  trees, 
including  many  noble  specimens  of 
American,  English  and  Dutch  elms; 
Magnolias  macrophylla,  cordata  and 
grandiflora;  pin  and  other  oaks;  catal- 
pas,  lindens,  ash,  purple  and  white 
beeches,  Platanus  orientalis  and  maple. 
The  work  on  the  capitol  and  grounds 
is  managed  by  a  sttperintendent 
appointed  by  the  President.  Elliott 
Woods  is  the  incumbent.    He  has  gen- 
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eral  supervision  of  the  building  and 
grounds,  the  capitol  police  force  and 
other  employes. 

The  capitol  police  force  numbers  about 
seventy-five  men,  doing  duty  in  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  They  are 
very  courteous  men,  ready  and  willing 
to  give  strangers  necessary  information. 
They  are  not,  however,  detailed  to  act 
as  guides  to  visitors.  That  work  is 
performed  by  men  licensed  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  who  are  not  on  the  capitol 
payroll. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  1,270  feet 
east  of  the  capitol,  is  a  wonderful  crea- 
tion of  art.  The  building  occupies  three 
and  three-fourths  acres  upon  a  site  ten 
acres  in  extent.  It  has  three  stories, 
with  a  dome;  the  floor  space  is  nearly 
ei^ht  acres;  there  are  about  forty-five 
miles  of  shelving  holding  about  1,^00,000 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  additional  shelving  could  be  placed 
to  accommodate  4,000,000  volumes.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  with  site,  was  over 
$6,500,000.  The  Library  of  Congress  is 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  library  build- 
ing in  the  world,  and  contains  the  larg- 
est collection  of  any  library  on  the 
western  hemisphere.  It  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated,  and  even  then  one  can- 
not comprehend  it  all,  except  by  repeated 
visits.  Books  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
library,  except  by  members  of  congress, 
but  the  public  has  access  to  the  reading 
rooms.  S.  E. 


HouifT  rmioif. 

A  sketch  of  the  capital  city  of  the 
nation  would  be  incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  spot  which  was  tlw  home 
of  its  illustrious  founder,  and  where  his 
revered  ashes  repose.  Mount  Vernon  is 
in  Virginia,  sixteen  miles  below  Wash- 
ington, on  a  beautiful  site  overlooking 
the  Potomac  river,  and  the  trip  from  the 
city  can  be  made  either  by  steamboat  or 
trolley  line.  The  house  was  built  in 
1743  by  Lawrence  Washington  and  the 
estate  named  Mount  Vernon,  in  honor 
of  the  English  Admiral  Vernon,  under 
whom  Lawrence  Washington  had  served. 
After  the  death  of  Lawrence  and  his 
daughter,  the  estate  was  inherited  by  his 
half-brother  George.  Taking  up  his  resi- 
dence there  soon  after  his  marriage,  he 
lived  the  peaceful  life  of  a  weO-to^Klo 
farmer  until  called  to  the  stirring  con- 
flict which  marked  the  birth  of  a  nation 
that  will  ever  approach  his^s«|mlchre 
with  reverence. 

There  are  many  large  and  beautiful 
trees  on  the  Mount  Vernon  estate,  and  a 
profusion  of  boxwood  about  the  garden, 
it  being  the  aim  of  those  in  charge  to 
keep  both  house  and  grounds  as  near  as 
possible  in  the  same  condition  as  they 
were  when  Washington  lived  Carpet 
bedding  is  not  attempted.  In  the  beds 
which  are  bordered  with  boxwood  sim- 
ple, old-fashioned  flowers  are  grown.  In 
connection  with  the  garden  there  are 
several  greenhouses  where  cut  flowers 
and  pot  plants  are  grown  and  sold  to 
visitors. 

The  mansion  contains  very  many 
memorials  of  Washington  and  of  noted 
men  who  were  his  contemporaries  or 
associates.  Near  the  new  tomb  a  num- 
ber of  trees  have  been  planted  from  time 
to  time  by  persons  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputation.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting relics  in  the  house  is  the  key  of 
the  Bastille,  the  French  prison,  the  fall 
of  which  is  still  annually  celebrated  by 
many  of  the  French  people.  The  k^ 
was  sent  to  General  Wawington  by  La 
Fayette.  S.  E. 


TWmOAKS. 


Twin  Oaks,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner G.  Hubbard,  is  considered  by 
many  visitors  to  be  the  most  interesting 
private  place  in  Washington.  The  house 
and  surrounding  landscape  are  shown 
in  illustrations  nerewith.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  place  is 
the  aquatic  garden,  with  its  baclqground 
of  towering  foliage  plants.  Peter  Bisset, 
the  head  gardener,  is  wdl  known  to 
many  members  of  the  craft  throughout 
the  countiy,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  place  is  much  to  his  credit.  He  has 
given  much  attention  to  crossing  the 
nymphaeas.  He  has  also  a  good  collec- 
tion of  seedling  roses.  He  is  now  grow- 
ing the  pink  rose  Killame}r  and  considers 
it  of  rare  merit.  There  is  an  excellent 
collection  of  climbing  and  other  varieties 
of  roses  on  the  place,  and  ^e  summer 
houses  and  arches  on  which  the  former 
are  trained  are  fine  pictures  in  the  bloom- 
ing season.  The  collection  of  Japanese 
maples  and  conifers  are  alone  worthy  of 
a  visit,  aside  from  all  the  other  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  place.  In  addition  to 
a  lotus,  there  is  another  rare  plant,  the 
papyrus,  the  name  of  which  is  intimately 
associated  with  ancient  history,  for  it  is 
of  the  same  variety  the  ancients  used  on 
which  to  write.  Mr.  Bisset  has  exhibited 
stock  at  various  exhibitions  and  is  the 
holder  of  several  medals  and  first-class 
certificates. 


igos. 
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The  aquatic  sar^en  is  located  in  a  nat- 
ural dell  surrounded  by  forest  trees.  In 
the  ^rder  are  banana  plants  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  In  the  center  of  the  garden  are 
the  wonderfully  beautiful  Victorias,  and 
other  varieties  are  interspersed.  In  the 
illustration  one  of  Mr.  Bisset's  little  boys 
is  shown  sitting  on  a  leaf.  S.  £. 


tiBORGE  A.  ROBINSOIf. 

George  A.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association,  the 
annual  convention  of  which  will  be  held 
at  Montreal,  Que.,  August  8-10,  was 
bom  in  England,  and  after  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, served  in  several  good  establish- 
ments.     After    learning    the    business 


The  president  of  the  society,  John  C 
Olmsted,  of  Brookline,  was  on  hand 
early  at  the  Somerset  July  7  to  welcome 
the  members,  and  so  was  Downing 
Vaux,  of  New  York,  the  secretary. 
They  and  Warren  H.  Manning,  of 
Boston,  were  in  charge  of  the  outing 
days.  Two  park  carriages  were  in  wait- 
ing outside  the  hotel,  and  when  the 
members  were  ready,  a  drive  was  begun 
into  Massachusetts  avenue,  across  Har- 
vard bridge  and  along  the  esplanade, 
then  to  Soldiers'  field  and  to  Harvard 
university.  A  stop  was  made  at  Rob- 
inson hall,  where  the  landscape  garden- 
ing course  is  studied  during  the  college 
year. 

Fresh  pond  and  the  speedway  were 
visited,   after   which     the   party     were 


THE    HOMB    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Mt.  Ynrnon-oii-the-Potomac,  Va. 


thoroughly,  he  came  to  Canada  and  set- 
tled in  Montreal,  where  for  several  years 
he  was  head  gardener  for  William  Joyce, 
of  Outrcmont,  where  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  a  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  practical  gardener  and  gen- 
eral plantsman.  He  has  always  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the  nearby  exhibitions, 
and  has  won  many  prizes  at  the  different 
shows  held  by  the  Montreal  Gardeners' 
and  Florists'  Club,  of  which  he  was 
president  during  the  meeting  of  the  last 
C.  H.  A.  convention  in  that  city.  About 
three  years  ago  he  went  into  business 
with  William  Hall  at  Outremont,  where 
they  have  at  present  a  very  fine  estab- 
lishment and  grow  a  superior  quality  of 
stock.  Besides  the  greenhouses,  the  firm 
also  has  a  fine  retail  establishment  in 
Montreal.  Mr.  Robinson  is  very  popu- 
lar among  the  craftsmen,  and  is  well 
liked  by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance. 


driven  to  Brookline  where  it  had  been 
planned  to  reach  about  noon  the  quaint 
offices  of  the  Olmsted  Brothers  in  War- 
ren street  which  is  convenient  to  both 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner's  and  Professor 
Charles  S.  Sargent's  beautiful  estates. 
Here  luncheon  was  served  and  after  a 
short  rest  the  members  spent  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  in  visiting  the  Gardner 
and  Sargent  places,  the  estate  of  Mrs. 


Edward  Brandegee  (Faulkner  Farm), 
and  the  Country  Cub. 

It  was  by  special  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Gardner  that  the  party  inspects!  lier 
Brookline  estate,  being  shown  het  Ital- 
ian and  Japanese  gardens.  Robeaoa 
Sargent,  son  of  Prof.  Charles  SaNeat 
showed  the  party  over  "Holm  Lear 
which  covers  some  100  acres.  By  invi- 
tation of  Capt.  Anderson  the  Larz 
Anderson  estate  was  opened  to  theoii 
Here  the  visitors  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Larz  Anderson  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Lee.  Tea  was  served  in  the  Italian 
garden.  By  unanimous  consent  the  vis- 
itors pronounced  the  Italisui  and  Japan- 
ese gardens  magnificent. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  at  the 
Somerset  was  an  exhaustive  descriptkm 
and  historical  sketch  of  the  Boston  park 
system  given  by  J.  C.  Olmsted,  its 
designer  and  architect.  It  comprised 
a  detailed  treatment  of  the  eommon,  the 
public  garden.  Back  Bay,  Conmoa- 
wealth  avenue,  the  fens,  and  in  ^lort. 
every  feature  of  the  system.  Mr.  Olm- 
sted said: 

"At  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tects, it  seems  appropriate  that  consid- 
erable attention  shoukf  be  given  to  the 
parks.  Because  I  had  a  more  or  lese 
responsible  share  and  at  all  times  took 
part  in  the  designing  of  them,  it  has 
fallen  to  me  to  tell  you,  before  we  visit 
the  parks  together,  some  points  of 
design  which  may  aid  you  somewhat.^ 
There  followed  a  long  detailed  and  his- 
torical treatment  of  every  park  of  Bos- 
ton. This  was  illustrated  hy  the  stere- 
opticon  and  was  exhaustive  m  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

The  next  day  was  spent  taking  a  trip 
through  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Boston  park  system  and  part  of  the 
metropolitan  system,  a  trip  for  wfaidi 
Mr.  Olmsted's  lecture  had  prepared  the 
society. 

Those  of  the  society  who  were  ia 
Boston  for  the  sessions  include  Preai- 
dent  John  Charles  Olmsted,  of  BrocA- 
line;  Treasurer  Charies  N.  Lowrie,  of 
New  York;  Secretary  Downing  Vaux. 
of  New  York;  Ossian  C  Simoads,  el 
Chicago ;  Charles  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  James 
L.  Grecnleaf,  Charles  Downing  Lay, 
Frederick  C.  Hoth,  C.  F.  Pilat,  al)  ol 


AfUatlCAIf  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS. 

Boston  and  its  attractive  suburbs  had 
the  honor  July  7  and  8  of  entertaining 
the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  an  organization 
now  about  six  years  old,  and  which 
held  its  annual  session  here  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  made  up  of  thirty-four  mem- 
bers, sixteen  of  whom  are  designated  as 
fellows,  and  eighteen  juniors,  the  lat- 
ter the  younger  men  who  have  taken 
up  the  profession  of  landscape  design- 
ing. While  in  session  here  the  society 
made  its  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Somerset,  although  some  of  the  mem- 
bers stopped  at  the  Copley  Square  hotel 
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New  York;  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Jr.,  and  J.  Frederick  Dawson,  of  Brook- 
line  ;  Dana  F.  Dow,  of  Cambridge,  War- 
ren H.  Manning,  Percival  Gallagher, 
Sam  P.  Negus,  Arthur  A.  Shurtleff  and 
James  Sturgis  Pray,  all  of  Boston.  Two 
of  the  members  who  had  confidently 
expected  to  be  present,  Vice-President 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  superintendent  of 
parks  in  New  York  city,  and  Richard 
Schermerhorn,  of  New  York,  who  now 
is  engaged  in  work  on  the  Panama 
canal,  were  unable  to  attend. 


GEORGE  H.  COOKE. 

S.  A.  P.  EXHIBITION  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
at  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  forty-two 
years  ago.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
went  to  work  in  the  greenhouses  of  his 
cousin,  Arthur  Jamison,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years.  He  then  went 
to  Scar  Hall,  the  estate  of  Col.  Pollard, 
in  Bradford,  remaining  there  three 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  service 
at  Scar  Hall  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  landing  in  New  York  and  goinjg 
at  once  to  Washington.  He  immedi- 
ately secured  employment  with  the  well 
known  firm  of  J.  H.  Small' &  Sons, 
remaining  with  them  two  years,  when 
he  went  to  the  United  States  Botanical 
Garden.  After  three  years'  service 
there  he  again  became  an  employe  of 
J.  H.  Small  &  Sons,  where  he  remained 
for  about  thirteen  years,  serving  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  as  a  grower, 
designer  and  decorator.  In  February, 
1903,  he  went  into  business  for  himself 
at  1 126  Connecticut  avenue,  removing 
later  to  the  corner  of  Connecticut  ave- 
nue and  L  street. 

As  a  florist,  Mr.  Cooke  is  looked  upon 
an  an  all  around  man,  conceded  to  be 
an  expert  in  his  business  and  is  build- 
ing up  a  flourishing  trade.  He  takes 
a  great  interest  in  bowling  and  is  one 
of  the  standbys  of  the  Washington  team. 
His  choice  as  superintendent  of  the  S. 
Ab  F.  exhibition  was  heartily  indorsed 
by  the  Washington  florists,  all  recogniz- 
ing his  ability  and  fitness  for  the  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Cooke  was  married  in  1883 
to  Miss  Sarah  R  Ward.  Their  only 
surviving  child  is  a  daughter,  Eva  B., 
now  twenty  years  old,  a  son  having  died 
several  years  ago.  S.  E. 


MOVING  A  GIANT'ELM  ON  ROLLERS. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  American 
elm 'was  moved  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by 
Alexander  Klokner,  landscape  architect, 
in  ^e  manner  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tiwi»  To  vacate  a  lot  where  a  street 
was!  to  be  cut  through  it  became  neces- 
sary^ to  cut  down  the  tree  or  to  move 
it  sjxty-five  feet  toward  the  east.  It 
was;  decided  to  move  it,  the  work  being 
carefully  laid  out  by  Mr.  Klokner,  and 
six  ;men  accomplished  it  in  two  days. 
In  ipite  of  the  sandy  loan  which  con- 
stituted the  ball  it  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion^ in  perfect  shape.  This  was  due 
largjely  to  the  unusual  amount  of  fibrous 
roots  which  were  kept  constantly  moist 
during  the  journey.  The  foliage  never 
showed  any  ill  eff<^ts  from  the  moving. 
Rollers  were  put  under  the  ball  and  the 
tree  was  carried  along  as  easily  as  mov- 
ing a  house.  "The  people  who  lived 
neat  the  tree  were  indignant  at  our 
work,"  said  Mr.  Klokner,  ^*but  their  bet 
was. met  and  we.  did  the  smoking.  The 
tree  to-day  is  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The 
cost  of  the.mo^Mnjr  was  $34-** 


ROSE  PATS  CHURCH  RENT. 

A  rather  unique  event  took  place  at  the 
ancient  Zion  Lutheran  Church,  at  Man- 
heim.  Pa.,  at  the  annual  feast  of  roses 
June  II.  This  ceremony  dates  back 
from  1782,  when  Baron  Henry  W. 
Steigel,  who  operated  a  glass  factory 
here,  donated  a  church  site  to  the  Zion 
Lutheran  congregation,  stipulating  that 


Qeorge  H.  Cooke. 
Superintendent  S.  A.  F.  exhibition. 


every  June  a  red  rose  should  be  paid  him 
as  a  rental,  and  after  his  death,  to  his 
descendants  forever.  Baron  Steigel 
received  payment  twice  during  his  life- 
time. For  over  100  years  the  "rose 
clause"  was  forgotten,  until,  in  1891,  the 
deed  was  discovered  by  J.  H.  Seiling  and 
the  custom  revived.  Nearly  6,000  people 
were  present,  of  whom  5,000  were  out- 
side. Governor  Pennypacker  was  the 
principal  speaker.  S.  L.  Kinsey,  of  New 
York,  paid  the  rent  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
gregation, presenting  the  rose  to  Miss 
Martha  M.  Horning,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  a 
great-great-granddaughter  ,  of  Baron 
Steigel.  Miss  Anna  Boyer^  of  Harris- 
burg,  of  the  same  degree  of  relationship, 
was  also  present. 


NEW  FLOWER  FASHIONS  IN  LONMN. 

Dispatches  from  abroad  say  many 
London  hostesses  are  this  season  bring- 
ing the  simple  life  of  the  country  across 
the  thresholds  of  the  London  maaaiofv 
by  decking  their  dining  rooms,  drawing 
rooms  and  stairs  for  great  parties  with 
blosaems  that  were  culled  before  sunrise 
in  their  mmifliiLi  out  of  town. 

The  rose  reigns  sn^esie,  the  ^imson 
Rambler  being  much  used.  At  a  mtiami 
party  the  other  day  the  single  word 
"Silence"  was  written  large  in  pink  roses 
on  a  huge  mirror,  and  proved  an  efl5- 
cient  rebuke  to  those  who  would  have 
spoiled  the  concert  by  gossip  and  ill 
suppressed  laughter. 

For  an  American  wedding  in  London 
nothing  but  peonies  of  all  shades  from 
the  deepest  damask  red  to  pink  that  is 
almost  white  were  used,  mterspersed 
with  bunches  of  smilax.  Hydrangeas  are 
in  more  than  usual  request  this  summer. 
One  favorite  form  of  adornment  is  to 
wreathe  the  staircase  balustrade  with 
flowers. 


WEDDING  DECORAnONS. 

The  question  of  elaborate  display  at 
fashionable  weddings  is  assuming  some 
importance  in  the  east  among  those  who 
are  inclined  to  either  hold  such  affairs 
or  officiate  at  them.  This  subject  is  also 
made  timely  by  the  advent  of  the  month 
of  roses  and  weddings.  Some  of  the 
episcopal  clergymen  announce  that  th^ 
object  to  holdmg  rehearsals  of  the  cere- 
mony with  all  the  attention  to  detail 
that  would  characterize  a  stage  rehear- 
sal. Most  of  the  clergymen  who  have 
expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  ob- 
ject to  over-elaboration,  but  are  rather 
inclined  toward  a  certain  amount  of 
showiness.  A  wedding  is  presumed  to 
be  the  one  event  in  a  lifetime,  and 
foolish  indeed  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  would  seriously  object  to  all  the 
flowers  that  the  church  or  home  could 
contain  or  all  the  ostentation  that  the 
social  station  of  the  participants  would 
justify.  Of  course  there  is  no  sense  in 
making  a  circus  of  such  an  affair,  for 
solemnity  should  be  considered  above 
all  things. — Pittsburg  Post. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo.— C  F.  Swayger, 
general  landscape  gardener  for  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  has  returned 
from  an  official  trip  to  Green  River. 
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MASS.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  new  horticultural  hall  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst 
Mass.,  is  now  assured,  Governor  Doug- 
las having  signed  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  legislature  May  17.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  students  of 
the  college  celebrated  the  occasion  by 
having  a  large  bonfire  on  the  site  of  the 


tories,  to  inspect  the  work  on  the 
improvement  of  plants  by  breeding  and 
selection,  and  the  work  of  studying 
plant  diseases,  especially  diseases  of 
plants  under  glass.  The  trial  grounds 
and  testing  gardens  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  will  also  be  open  for 
inspection  at  all  times. 
Special  points  of  interest  which   the 


NSW  HORTICULTURAL  HALL  AT  THB  MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COL  LEGS. 


new  building,  and  with  the  booming  of 
cannon,  cheers  and  speeches. 

The  building  will  be  of  brick,  fire- 
proof, three  stories  high  and  heated  from 
the  main  heating  plant.  It  will  contain 
three  class  rooms,  three  students'  labo- 
ratories, one  private  laboratory,  pho- 
tographic and  dark  room,  two  offices, 
museum  and  library.  One  of  the  main 
provisions  will  be  a  large  draughting 
room  for  the  landscape  gardening 
department,  the  equipment  for  which  is 
very  complete. 

The  horticultural  and  landscape  gar- 
dening department  is  in  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  Waugh,  and  the  realization 
of  this  building  is  a  fitting  climax  to  his 
interest  and  effort  in  securing  such  a 
desirable  home  for  the  students  in  this 
department  and  for  the  cause  of  horti- 
culture 

The  group  picture  shows  the  1905 
graduating  class  in  floriculture,  with 
Instructor  Canning,  wearing  a  mous- 
tache, to  the  left. 


members  may  be  desirous  of  noting  are 
the  testing  plots  on  the  department 
grounds  proper,  the  testing  grounds  on 
the  flats  located  a  mile  south  of  the 
department  buildings,  and  the  Arling- 
ton farm,  where  various  horticultural 
lines  of  work  are  under  way.  This 
farm  is  located  near  Arlington  cemetery 
and  is  reached  by  trolley  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  various  laborato- 
ries will  be  open  for  uispection  at  all 
times  and  oflScers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  will  be  delegated  spe- 
cially to  show  visitors  the  various  lines 
of  work  under  way. 

For  information  of  the  visitors  a  fine 
collection  of  gladioli  and  other  bulbous 
plants  has  been  made  and  they  may  be 
seen  growing  at  the  department 
grounds.  J.  R.  Fkeeman. 


sooETT  OF  ahericau  florists. 

President  J.  C  Vaughan  has  made  the 
following  appointments :  Exhibition 
judges,  John  T.  Temple,  Davenport,  la., 
chairman;  Dr.  A.  ll  Halstead,  Belle- 
ville, 111.;  Joseph  A.  Manda,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.;  committee  on  prize  es- 
says, Benjamin  Hammond,  Fishkill,  N. 
Y.,  chairman;  Alex.  Wallace,  New 
York;  Robert  Craig,  Philadelphia;  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  J.  D.  Carmody,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.        Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 

GOVERNMENT  COURTESIES. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  desires 
to  extend  the  .courtesies  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists.  The  officers  of  the 
various  bureaux  of  the  department  will 
be  glad  to  give  information 'along  their 
re^ective  hues  of  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  con- 
ducting many  lines  of  investigation 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  florists.  A 
cordial,  invitation  is  extended  to  mem- 
bers of  the  society  and  their  friends  to 
visit    the   greenhouses    and    conserva- 


LoMPOC,  Cal.,  is  headquarters  for  the 
growth  of  mustard  seed  in  the  United 
States. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.— G.  B.  Moulder, 
for  the  past  three  years  florist  for  the 
L.  &  N.  railroad,  has  accepted  the  floral 
and  park  superintendency  for  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

SPECIAL   PRIZES. 

The  following  special  prizes  are  of- 
fered, to  be  competed  for  at  the  next 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  America,  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  November,  1905: 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  offers  silver 
cup,  value  $25,  for  the  best  specimen  of 
bush  chrysanthemum  plant,  grown  by  a 
private  gardener,  which  has  not  re- 
ceived any  other  award. 

H.  W.  Buckbec  offers  H.  W.  Buckbce 
trophy,  silver  cup,  value  $25,  for  the 
best  ten  chrysanthemums,  one  variety, 
open  only  to  Americfan  and  foreign  in- 
troductions of  1905  and  varieties  not  yet 
in  commerce.     Ffeb  H.  Lemon,  Sec'y. 


AN  EMBLEMATIC  WREATH. 

Appreciating  the  lar^e  part  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee  had  in  brmging  about  the 
return  of  the  battle  flags  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  to  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, Lieutenant-Governor  Curtis  Gild, 
Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  May  i  sent  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  a  beautiful  emblematic 
floral  tribute  to  the  late  general.  The 
token,  designed  by  Thos.  F.  Galvin,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
wreath  made  of  pine  needles,  recalling 
the  pine  tree  on  the  Massachusetts  state 
fla^,  with  mayflowers  thickly  inter- 
twmed>  the  latter  symbolic  of  the  Puri- 
tan colony.  Streamers  of  blue  and  white 
ribbon  represented  the  state  colors.  The 
wreath  was  six  feet  in  diameter. 


STERILIZING  SOIL  IN  GREENHOUSE. 

Ed.  Qardbkinq:— 

How  can  I  sterilize  the  soil  in  my 
greenhou*^  I  cannot  do  it  with  steam 
heat  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
pipes,  and  furthermore  I  do  not  believe 
the  boiler  will  carry  enough  steam.  It  is 
an  "Ideal.*  LJ.T. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  steril- 
izing the  soil  if  a  special  sterilizing  bed 
is  prepared,  as  the  size  of  the  bed  can  be 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  boiler. 
L.R.T. 

Manchester,  Mass.— -The  annual 
rose  and  strawberry  show  of  the  North 
Shore  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
July  6,  and  was  a  great  success. 

Los  Angeles,  CAU—The  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Association 
announces  its  first  annual  exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  Blanchard  hall,  November 
2  and  3.  For  further  particulars  address 
Ernest  Braunton,  secretary,  203  New 
High  street,  Los  Angeles. 
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Wm.  Doogue  has  our  best  thanks  for 
box  of  excellent  petunia  blooms. 

Call  up  your  railway  ticket  agent  on 
the  telephone  and  ask  him  about  best 
rates  and  routes  to  the  convention  city. 

Because  the  private  gardeners  have 
received  a  special  convention  invitation 
from  the  Washington  Florists'  Club,  a 
hide-bound  contemporary  is  worried. 

S.  W.  Fletcher  has  resigned  from 
Cornell  agricultural  college  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  horticultural  department 
of  the  Michigan  agricultural  college  at 
Lansing. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  has  been  post- 
poned from  August  8-io  to  September 
19-21,  1905.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Coates  House,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

President  Vaughan  of  the  S.  A.  F. 
reports  that  general  news  from  many 
sources,  reaching  him  officially  at  Chi- 
cago, now  promises  a  larp^e  and  thor^ 
oughly  representative  meeting  at  Wash- 
tngtoiL 

The  trainmen  of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern   railroad    have    been    forbidden    to 


wear  flowers.  Many  trainmen  have  hab- 
its which  are  far  more  objectionable  to 
the  traveling  public  than  wearing 
flowers. 

President  Uihlein,  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Chicago,  has  sent  us 
some  splendid  clusters  of  stanhopea 
flowers.  There  is  always  something  of 
more  than  passing  interest  in  Mr.  Uih- 
lein's  orchid  collection,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  this  country  and 
contains  many  rare  species  and  varie- 
ties. 


IntereBti  of  reliable  inlonnation  pertsln- 
Inff  to  horticulture  in  it«  broadest  sense. 
Com|Wsltion.--Ttae     membersiilp     shall 


PERSONAL. 


Harold  G.  Powell,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washin^on,  D.  C,  has  returned  from 
California,  where  he  has  been  investi- 
gating the  causes  of  fruit  rot  in  oranges. 

£.  G.  Hill  has  returned  from  Europe, 
arriving  at  New  York  on  the  S.  S. 
Campania  July  22  and  going  west  at 
once. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  and  family  are  on 
their  way  to  California  for  a  brief  vaca- 
tion. 

President  Vaughan,  of  the  S.  A.  F., 
is  in  the  east. 

Professor  Trelease  has  returned  from 
Europe. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

President  Vaughan  made  official 
inspection  of  the  Washington  tempera- 
ture July  23  and  found  it  72*.  The 
local  committee  offered  to  reduce  it 
even  lower  if  it  was  thought  advisable, 
but  Mr.  Vauffhan  said  no,  as  it  would 
hardly  be  sale  to  brin^  the  delegates 
from  warmer  sections  into  any  lower 
temperature. 

The  spirit  in  the  air  at  Washington 
is  above  all  to  spare  no  effort  to  make 
all  members  acquainted  and  through 
this  promote  such  cordial  good  feeling 
as  will  make  the  occasion  memorable. 

The  total  floor  space  taken  b^  exhib- 
itors has  so  increased  that  readjustment 
has  been  found  necessary  by  Superin- 
tendent Cooke  to  rightly  group  the 
exhibits. 

Visitors  will  be  enabled  to  see  the 
sights  best  worth  seeing  and  do  so  con- 
venientljr. 

The  display  of  cut  blooms  of  gladioli 
is  expected  to  be  large. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  committee  appointed  November 
last  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  consisting  of  the  following  persons, 
Prof.  Samuel  B.  Green,  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  J.  H.  Hale,  J.  C  Vaughan,  Prof. 
L.  R.  Taft,  J.  H.  McFarland  and  H.  C. 
Irish,  for  the  organization  of  a  Horti- 
cultural Council,  met,  pursuant  to  call, 
July  20,  1905,  in  Chicago.  There  were 
present  of  the  committee  above  named. 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  H.  C  Irish,  Prof. 
L.  R.  Taft  and  J.  C.  Vaughan,  also,  by 
invitation,  C.  E.  Bassett,  of  the  Michi- 
gan Horticultural  Society,  and  O.  C 
Simonds  and  M.  Barker,  of  Chicap^. 
Following  a  full  discussion,  the  aim, 
scope  and  composition  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  adopted  as  follows: 

Name. — National  Council  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

Objects. — ^To  fraternize  and  concrete 
the  horticultural  interests  of  North 
America. 

To  consider  the  questions  of  public  policy 
and  demonstration  which  are  common  to 
these  organizations. 

To  act  as  a  bureau  of  publicity  in  the 


pointed    by    each    national    horticultural 
society,  with  nine  delegatiBs  at  large. 
The   Qonnoil   shall   elsct  an    executive 


committee  of  nine  persons,  at  \mi^  five 
of  whom  shall  be  delegates  st  large. 

As  a  basis  for  the  first  permanent 
organization  of  the  council  the  prelim- 
inary organization  was  retained  and  the 
following  added  to  the  committee,  mak- 
ing the  nine  del^^tes  at  large  as  fol- 
lows: Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Prof.  L.  R. 
Taft,  J.  H.  Hale.  W.  W.  Tracy,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C;  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkley, 
Cal.;  W.  A.  Macoun,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
Prof.  Samuel  B.  Green,  J.  H.  McFarland 
and  H.  C.  Irish. 

Three  of  the  executive  members  are 
to  serve  one  year,  three  for  two  years, 
and  three  for  three  years,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected  by  the  coandL 
J.  C  Vaughan  was  retained  as  chairman 
pending  the  final  organization,  and  H.  C 
Irish  as  secretary. 

The  first  work  outlined  for  the  organi- 
zation was  to  enlist  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  leading  national  societies  on 
the  lines  named  m  the  objects  of  the 
society  as  above.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  prepare  circular  letters 
placing  the  matter  before  such  societies 
at  their  next  annual  meetings  or  through 
the  officers  or  executive  committees. 
Messrs.  Taft,  Irish  and  Bassett  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  at  Kansas  City. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  subject 
to  call  of  the  chairman  in  October  next, 
when  it  is  hoped  to  meet  with  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association  at  Qevdand, 
Ohio.  H.  C.  Irish,  Sec*/. 

The  Qardenera'  Club. 


We  BhsUbe  plesied  st  sll  times  to  leoeive  brief 
notes  of  genersl  interest  oa  ptaoUosl  enltuisl 
matten  from  gsrdenera  for  use  in  this  depart- 

ment    Notes  of  the  movementi  of   earde 

obsnges  of  sddrest  etc..  an  also  desirable. 


TARRTTUWN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

The  Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  Jane 
37.  Three  new  members  were  elected 
and  two  names  proposed  for  member- 
ship. The  prize  this  month  was  given 
for  the  best  collection  of  outdoor 
flowers,  shrubs  included.  Several  fine 
collections  were  staged,  the  winning  lot 
coming  from  Grevstone,  Samuel  Unter- 
meyer's  place  at  Yonkers,  his  gardener, 
John  Featherstone,  staging  over  sixty 
varieties.  The  F.  R.  Pierson  Company 
exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  iris,  also  some  of  newer  climbing 
roses,  all  of  which  were  very  much 
admired.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  outing  in  August.  Rye  Beadi 
was  selected,  it  being  the  most  aecessiUe 
to  the  majority  of  the  members. 

WiLLiAif  Scott. 


LBlfOX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  July  15. 
Mortimer  Carpenter  was  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  society.  It  was 
moved  that  the  society  hold  a  field  day 
on  August  10.  The  committee  of 
arrangements  consists  of  E..  Jenkins, 
Walter  Jack,  George  Fonlsham,  William 
Woods,  S.  Carlquist  and  Per^r  Jeffrey. 
A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  £. 


igos. 
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J.  Norman  foe  Rose  Pink,  Sport  from 
Liberty,  owing  to  its  superiority  in  form, 
color  and  fulness,  considering  the  sea- 
son, in  comparison  to  the  parent.  The 
judges  were  A,  J.  Loveless,  W.  Woods 
and  George  Foulsham. 

Chas.  O.  Duncan,  Asst.  Sec'y. 


WISGOnSIIf  HORnCULTURISTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
dXs  hall  in  Oshkosh  the  morning,  altcff- 
Boon  and  evening  of  August  2g).  The 
society  is  composed  of  various  local 
societies  in  the  state.  The  last  meeting 
was  held  at  Lake  Geneva.  The  officers 
of  the  society  are:  President,  Dr.  T.  E. 
Loope,  Eureka;  secretary,  Fred  Crane- 
fields  Madison ;  treasurer,  L.  G.  Kelk)gg» 
Ripon. 


nnROGEH-FIXING  BACTERIA. 

[In  aasww  to  many  eorretiKnideiiti,  we  re- 
Int  tb«  tollowlBS.  hw  A.  F.  Woods,  Just  lined 
I  the  form  oC  s  ballctin  bj  the  Bureau  ot  Plane 

Indostrj,  ot  the  United  Stetes  Department  of 

Agrlcoltnre.] 

The  publication  of  the  results  obtained 
with  pure  cultures  in  inoculating  legumi- 
nous plants  has  resulted  in  a  very  great 
demand  being  made  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  inoculating 
material  The  distribution  made  during 
1904  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
large  number  of  tests  of  the  method 
under  average  farm  conditions,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  anticipate  the  demand 
which  has  arisen  this  ^ring  (i9p5)f  the 
total  quantit^r  prepared  for  spring  dis- 
tribution having  been  promised  early  in 
February.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
this  fall  and  next  spring  a  further  dis- 
tribution will  be  made  as  far  as  our 
limited  facilities  will  permit  Statements 
to  tiie  effect  that  the  department  has 
stof^ped  the  distributicm  of  these  cultures 
are  therefore  erroneous.  Applications 
for  future  distributions  should  state 
what  legume  is  to  be  sown,  time  of  sow- 
mg  and  quantity  of  seed  to  be  treated. 

GOKICSBCZALFBODUCTION  OF  CULTUKBS. 

The  paitent  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  holds  upon  the  method  of 
growing  and  distributing  these  organ- 
isns  was  taken  out  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  can  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  of  such  cultures.  It  is  held 
in  ^e  name  of  Dr.  George  T.  Moore, 
whodevel<q»ed  and  perfected  the  method, 
as  described  in  former  publications. 
L^Km  applkation  the  department  fur- 
nishes without  discrimination  all  neces- 
sary information,  and  as  far  as  possible 
''starting^  or  foundation  cultures,  to  the 
bacteriologists  representing  experiment 
stations  and  commercial  concerns  which 
claim  to  be  properly  equipped,  but  it 
does  not  in  any  way  guarantee  their 
product  It  is  not  likely  that  persons 
without  expert  knowledge  can  success- 
fully nuiltiply  cultures  of  these 
organisms  for  sale  or  distribution,  and  it 
is  understood  that  any  cultures  furnished 
are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  meth- 
ods devised  by  the  department. 

Before  experimentmg  with  any  bac- 
terial preparations  for  legumes,  the 
farmer  should  study  thoroughly  the  soil 
conditions  under  which  the  use  of  cul- 
tures offers  any  possibility  of  gain. 

Briery,  these  conditions  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

WBBX  INOCULATION  IS   NECESSARY. 

Inoculation  is  necessary— 

(i)  On  a  soil  low  in  organic  matter 
that  has  not  previously  borne  leguminous 
crops. 


(2)  If  the  legumes  previously  grown 
on  the  same  land  were  devoid  of  nodules, 
or  "nitrogen  knots,"  showing  the  need 
for  supplying  the  nodule-forming  bac- 
terja. 

(3)  When  the  legume  to  be  sown  be- 
longs to  a  species  not  closely  related  to 
one  previously  grown  on  the  same  soil. 
For  instance,  soil  in  which  red  clover 
forms  nodules  will  often  fail  to  produce 
nodules  on  alfalfa  when  sown  with 
alfalfa  for  the  first  time. 

INOCULATION  MAY  BE  ADVANTAGEOUS. 

Inoculation  may  prove  advantageous— 

(i)  When  the  soil  produces  a  sickly 
growth  of  legumes,  even  though  their 
roots  show  some  nodules. 

If  the  cultures  introduced  are  of  the 
highest  virility,  their  use  will  often 
result  in  a  more  vigorous  growth. 

(2)  When  a  leguminous  crop  already 
sown  has  made  a  stand,  but  gives  evi- 
dence of  failing,  due  to  the  absence  of 
root  nodules. 

The  use  of  the  culture  liquid  as  a 
spray  or  by  mixture  with  soil  and  top- 
dressing  may  save  the  stand  if  other 
conditions  are  favorable. 

WREN  INOCULATION  IS  UNNECESSARY. 

On  the  other  hand,  inoculation  is 
unnecessary  and  offers  little  prospect  of 
gain— 

(i)  Where  the  leguminous  crops  usu- 
ally grown  are  producing  up  to  the 
average  and  the  roots  show  nodules  in 
normal  abundance. 

Cultures  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 
are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
fertilizers,  increasing  yields  under  all 
averap:e  conditions.  They  do  not  contain 
the  nitrogen  itself,  but  the  bacteria  make 
it  possible  for  the  legumes  to  secure 
nitrogen  from  the  air  (through  the 
formation  of  root  nodules),  and  where 
the  soil  is  already  adequately  supplied 
with  these  bactena  it  will  not  usually 
pay  to  practice  any  form  of  artificial 
inoculation. 

(2)  When  the  soil  is  already  rich  in 
nitrogen. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  profitable 
to  inoculate  a  soil  rich  in  nitrogen  when 
sowing  le^mes.  Not  onlv  does  the 
available  nitrogen  in  the  soil  render  the 
formation  of  nodules  less  necessary,  but 
nitrogenous  materials  in  the  soil  largely 
prevent  the  bacteria  from  forming 
nodules. 

Any  increased  virility  in  nitrogen-fix- 
ing power  possessed  by  any  types  of 
bacteria  yet  distributed  may  be  rapidly 
lost  in  a  soil  containing  an  abundance  of 
nitrogen,  because  the  bacteria  are  rap- 
idly multiplying  in  a  medium  in  which 
there,  is  no  premium  on  vigor  in  secur- 
ing atmospheric  nitrogen. 

WHEN  FAILURE  IS  TO  BE  EXPECTED. 

Inoculation  will  fail  where  other  con- 
ditions (aside  from  the  need  of  bacteria) 
are  not  taken  into  account,  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

(i)  In  soil  that  is  acid  and  in  need  of 
lime. 

Liming  to  correct  acidity  is  as  import- 
ant for  the  proper  activity  of  the  bacteria 
as  for  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

(2)  In  soil  that  responds  in  a  marked 
way  to  fertilizers,  such  as  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid  or  lime. 

The  activity  of  the  bacteria  in  secur- 
ing nitrogen  from  the  air  and  rendering 
it  available  to  the  legumes  does  not  do 
away  with  the  need  for  such  fertilizing 
elements  as  potash  and  phosphorus. 

(3)  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
inoculation  does  not  "act  like  magic" ;  it 
will  not  overcome  results  due  to  bad 


stitA,  improper  preparation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  ground,  and  decidedly  adverse 
conditions  of  weather  or  climate. 

In  the  use  of  cultures  also  failure  is 
almost  certain  where  the  directions  are 
not  carefully  studied  and  intelligently 
followed. 

(4)  As  the  physics,  the  chemistry  and 
the  biology  of  soils  are  studied  in  the 
laboratory  and  by  means  of  actual  field- 
plot  trials  to  determine  yield  and  quality 
of  crops  and  the  effect  of  one  crop  on  the 
following  crops,  the  very  great  con:q>lex- 
ity  of  soil  and  farm  management 
becomes  more  manifest 

The  value  of  pure-bred  bacteria, 
whether  associated  with  the  crop  or 
existing  independently  in  the  soil,  as  is 
true  of  fertilizers,  can  not  be  predicted 
with  certainty  on  any  soil  without  trial. 
Success  on  similar  near-by  lands  may  be 
taken  as  good  evidence.  But,  unlike  fer- 
tilizers, bacteria  should  in  time  be  so 
inexpensive  that  each  farmer  can  afford 
to  try  them  for  each  leguminous  crop  on 
each  field  or  soil  type  on  his  farm.  The 
methods  of  distributing  in  dried  form 
and  the  easy  methods  of  multiplying  on 
the  farm  in  sufficient  quantities  to  inocu- 
late fields  will  make  it  possible  to  have 
all  fields  inoculated  at  all  times. 

COST  OF  CULTURES. 

The  question  of  the  proper  price  for 
the  commercial  product  is  causing  con- 
siderable inquiry  among  prospective 
experimenters  and  is  of  importance.  The 
expenses  which  a  commercial  concern 
must  necessarily  meet,  such  as  rent,  heat, 
light,  insurance,  postage,  advertising, 
etc.,  aside  from  laboratory  assistance  and 
clerical  hire,  make  any  comparison  with 
the  cost  to  the  government  of  similar 
cultures  difficult  The  statement  that 
the  cultures  cost  but  a  few  cents  an  acre 
refers  only  to  the  raw  materials  which 
make  up  the  package.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  natural  competition  will 
considerably  reduce  the  present  valua- 
tion of  the  commercial  product,  and  the 
wisdom  of  patenting  the  department's 
methods  to  prevent  the  forming  of  a 
monopoly  is  already  demonstrated. 

INCREASING  CULTURES. 

We  are  receiving  numerous  requests 
from  persons  who  have  secured  com- 
mercial cultures,  as  well  as  those  sent 
out  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  information  as  to  the  methods 
employed  in  producing  a  large  quantity 
of  liquid  culture  from  the  dry  culture 
secured  as  a  starter;  that  is,  how  to 
make  an  "acre  culture**  do  for  twenty- 
five  or  100  acres.  Such  methods  will 
give  good  results  only  when  special  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  and  on  this  account 
have  not  been  ^;enerally  recommended. 
The  contammations,  such  as  yeasts, 
molds,  etc.,  which  are  bound  to  occur  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  apt  to  take 
possession  of  the  culture  solution  in 
which  the  bacteria  are  being  multiplied, 
and  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  thor- 
oughly sterilizing  all  utensils  employed 
the  resulting  culture  will  have  no  bene- 
ficial effect.  The  extra  time  required  to 
secure  sufficient  growth  of  bacteria  in 
ten  gallons  of  solution  from  a  dry  cul- 
ture originally  intended  to  produce  a 
i-gallon  liquid  culture  makes  the  risk 
from  contamination  much  greater^  than 
where  the  dry  culture  is  proportioned 
size  to  the  larger  amount  of  solution.  If 
a  growth  sufficient  to  cloud  the  solution 
takes  place  within  two  days,  the  chances 
of  securing  an  efficient  culture  are  much 
better  than  where  a  longer  time  is 
taken;  so  that  the  volume  of  solution 
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prepared  should  never  exceed  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  occasion. 

The  following  directions  are  based  on 
making  ten  gallons  of  liquid  culture, 
sufficient  to  inoculate  twenty  bushels  of 
seed.  By  a  little  computation  the  direc- 
tions may  be  adapted  to  five  gallons  or 
to  any  intermediate  quantities. 

PREPARING  THE  CULTURE. 

To  prepare  the  culture  solution,  first 
select  the  tub,  bucket  or  other  vessel  in 
which  you  wish  to  grow  the  bacteria. 
Qean  and  scald  it  out  thoroughly.  For 
making  the  culture  solution,  rain  water 
that  has  been  thoroughly  boiled  and 
allowed  to  cool  is  best,  though  any  good 
drinking  water  will  answer.  Add  to  ten 
gallons  of  water  twelve  ounces  of  either 
brown  or  granulated  (preferably  granu- 
lated) sug^r,  one  and  one-half  ounces  of 
potassium  phosphate  (monobasic),  which 
can  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store,  and 
one-sixteenth  ounce  (thirty  grains)  of 
magnesium  sulphate.  Stir  until  dissolved, 
then  carefully  open  the  small  package 
containing  the  bacteria-laden  cotton  and 
drop  the  cotton  into  the  solution.  Do  not 
handle  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Cover  the  tub  with  a  moist, 
clean  cloth  to  protect  from  dust,  mold 
spores,  etc.  Keep  in  a  warm  place,  but 
never  let  the  temperature  rise  above 
blood  heat.  After  twenty-four  hours 
add  six  ounces  of  ammonium  phosphate 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
another  twenty-four  hours.  The  liquid 
should  now  be  cloudy  and  ready  for  use ; 
if  sufficient  growth  has  not  taken  place 
to  bring  about  this  cloudiness,  further 
time  should  be  given,  not  to  exceed  a 
few  days. 

To  iNOCULATfe  Seed.— Use  enough  cul- 
ture liquid  to  moisten  the  seed 
thoroughly — about  one-half  of  a  gallon 
per  bushel.  This  inoculating  may  be 
done  either  in  a  tub  or  trough  or  by 
sprinkling  the  culture  liquid  on  the  seed 
on  a  clean  floor  and  stirring  and  turning 
the  heaps  of  seed  with  shovels  until  all 
are  thoroughly  moistened.  After  inocu- 
lation the  seed  should  be  spread  out  in  a 
clean,  shady  place  until  sufficiently  dry 
to  handle.  If  planting  is  not  to  be  done 
at  once,  the  seed  must  be  thoroughly 
dried  to  prevent  molding.  In  dry  weather 
about  twenty-five  bushels  can  be  dried  in 
half  a  day  on  300  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  To  do  this  there  must  be  several 
open  windows  or  doors  to  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  seed  must  be 
frequently  stirred  with  a  lawn  rake.  The 
inoculated  seed,  if  thoroughly  dried,  may 
usually  be  kept  without  deterioration  for 
several  months. 

To  Inoculate  SoiL.-r-Take  enough  dry 
earth  or  sand  so  that  the  solution  will 
merely  moisten  it.  The  soil  should  be 
preferably  from  the  field  to  be  inoculated, 
so  as  to  avoid  spreading  diseases  or 
weeds.  Mix  thoroughly,  so  that  all  the 
particles  <Jf  soil  are  moistened.  Thor- 
oughly mix  this  earth  with  four  or  five 
times  as  much;  spread  this  inoculated 
soil  thinly  and  evenly  over  the  prepared 
ground  exactly  as  if  spreading  fertilizer. 
The  inoculated  soil  should  be  harrowed 
in  immediately  to  protect  the  bacteria 
from  sunlight.  In  using  this  method 
allow  one  gallon  of  the  liquid  culture  to 
four  acres  or  less. 

Either  of  the  methods  described  may 
be  used,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

To  prevent  any  possible  delay,  the 
necessary  chemicals  should  be  ordered 
in  advance.  If  the  local  druggist  does 
not  have  them  in  stock,  he  can  doubtless 
secure  them  within  a  reasonable  time. 


KEEPING  cultures. 

The  question  is  frequently  arising  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  farmer's  keeping 
over  cultures  from  one  year  to  another 
by  soaking  up  a  little  of  the  liquid  cul- 
ture in  cotton  and  drying  this  cotton. 
I'his  pr(H>osed  practice  is  not  to  be 
advised  in  any  case.  Clontaminations 
take  place  so  readily,  and  once  started 
spread  so  rapidly,  that  for  assured  good 
results  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  start 
with  a  pure  culture.  The  pure  culture, 
moreover,  can  only  be  prepared  by  a 
trained  bacteriologist  with  laboratory 
facilities.  These  cultures  in  the  dry 
state  will  keep,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, from  six  months  to  a  year. 

There  is  an  additional  reason,  fully  as 
important,  which  makes  the  above 
method  impracticable.  The  cultivation 
of  the  bacteria  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  in  solutions  containing 
ammonium  salts  rapidly  lessens  their 
infective  power  and  their  ability  to 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air,  so  that 
transfers  or  new  cultures  made  with 
absorbent  cotton  from  the  cultures  pre- 
pared for  field  use  would  contain 
organisms  of  reduced  efficiency.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  these  factors  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  distribute  the  bacteria  in 
liquid  cultures  and  maintain  the  requisite 
effectiveness. 

In  the  use  of  cultures  for  inoculating 
soil  the  farmer  should  be  guided,  as  in 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  soil  treat- 
ment, by  his  own  peculiar  needs  and 
should  not  give  too  great  weight  to  the 
experiences  of  others  whose  soil  condi- 
tions may  differ  widely.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  invest  largely  in  any  new, 
method  for  increasing  plant  growth, 
whether  bacterial  or  of  an^  other  nature, 
without  previously  experimenting  in  a 
small  way. 

INOCULATION  BY  SOIL  TSANSTER. 

Satisfactory  inoculations  have  been 
obtained  by  transferring  soil  from  old 
fields  on  which  the  legume  has  been 
grown,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
there  are  dangers  incident  to  such 
methods  of  soil  transfer  which  it  is  wise 
to  avoid. 

The  source  of  supply  of  such  soil 
should  be  very  definitely  known,  and  in 
no  case  should  soil  be  used  from  fields 
which  have  previously  borne  any  crops 
affected  with  a  fungous  disease,  a  bac- 
terial disease  or  with  nematodes.  Where 
a  rotation  of  crops  is  practiced,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  make  sure  of  this  factor, 
so  that  the  method  of  soil  transfer  is, 
under  average  circumstances,  open  to 
suspicion,  if  not  to  positive  objection. 
Numerous  animal  and  plant  parasites 
live  in  the  soil  for  years,  and  are  already 
established  in  so  many  localities  that  it 
is  manifestly  unwise  to  ship  soil  indis- 
criminately from  one  portion  of  the 
country  to  another. 

The  bacterial  diseases  of  the  tomato, 
potato  and  eggplant,  and  the  club-root, 
brown-rot  and  wilt  disease  of  the  cab- 
bage, all  more  or  less  widely  distrib- 
uted, are  readily  transmitted  in  the  soil ; 
while  in  the  south  and  west  there  are 
the  wilt  diseases  of  cotton,  melons,  sweet 
potatoes,  cowpeas  and  flax,  and  various 
nematoid  and  root-rot  diseases  which 
might  easily  become  a  serious  menace 
over  areas  much  larger  than  they  now 
occupy  if  deliberately  spread  by  the  care- 
less use  of  soil  for  inoculation  purposes. 
There  are  several  insect  and  fungous 
diseases  of  clover  to  be  avoided,  and 
various  diseases  of  beans  and  peas. 
There  is  also  a  disease  of  alfalfa,  the 


"leaf  spot/'  which  is  causing  damage  in 
some  regions.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
many  diseases  liable  to  be  transmitted  in 
soils.  The  fanner  should  therefore  be 
on  his  ^ard.  The  danger  from  such 
sources  is  by  no  means  imaginary.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  spe- 
cific cases  of  such  accidental  distribu- 
tion r«K>rted,  and  if  the  business  of  sell- 
ing soil  for  inoculation'  is  made  to  flour- 
ish by  farmers  purchasing  without  ques- 
tion "alfalfa  soil,"  "cowpea  soil,"  etc, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
experience  will  demonstrate  the  folly  of 
such  haphazard  methods. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the  dan- 
^  of  disseminating  noxious  weeds  and 
insect  pests  through  this  plan  of  inocu- 
lation by  means  of  soils.  Even  though 
weeds  may  not  have  been  serious  in  the 
first  field,  the  great  numbers  of  dormant 
seeds  requiring  but  a  slight  change  in 
surroundmgs  to  produce  germination 
are  always  a  menace.  The  enormous 
damage  to  crops  caused  by  introduced 
insects  and  weeds  should  convey  a  warn- 
ing and  lead  to  caution.  It  is  not  the 
part  of  good  jud^ent  to  view  the  risk 
as  a  slight  one  justified  by  the  end  in 
view. 

PURS-CULTURE    INOCULATION. 

The  extensive  experiments  carried  on 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing 1904  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  by 
the  proper  use  of  pure  cultures,  the 
nodule  bacteria  are  actually  carried  into 
the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  root 
nodules,  and  where  other  conditions  are 
favorable  the  inoculation  tiius  brought 
about  makes  possible  the  growth  of  each 
le^me  in  soils  where  it  had  previously 
failed  from  the  lack  of  bacteria,  llie 
original  cultures  used,  however,  must  be 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  with 
a  view  to  preserving  and  increasing  their 
natural  power  as  ''nitrogen  fixers"  rather 
than  merely  to  make  them  grow  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  methods 
devised  in  our  laboratory  of  Plant 
Physiology  are  based  on  well-recognized 
prmciples  of  plant  breeding  and  selec- 
tion, and  mark  a  decided  advance  in  tiie 
production  of  cultures  for  soil  inocula- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  if  coo- 
tinuing  the  work  of  developing  types  of 
the  bacteria  associated  with  leguminous 
plants,  which  will  have  greater  activity, 
collecting  from  the  air  more  nitrogen 
per  acre  than  forms  now  common  in 
nature  or  available  from  laboratories.  It 
is  desirable  that  sunilar  investigations 
should  be  conducted  with  reference  to 
the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  existing  in 
the  soil  independent  of  the  legumes. 
Important  steps  have  already  been 
taken  along  this  line,  but  the  very  large 
demand  for  cultures  for  leguminous 
crops,  by  consuming  the  time  of  the 
laboratory  force,  has  seriously  retarded 
these  investigations  during  the  past  year. 

The  department  is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  experiment  stations  and  commer- 
cial firms,  to  give  and  to  receive 
suggestions,  to  test  the  product  of  oth- 
ers and  to  furnish,  as  far  as  possible, 
cultures  to  be  tested  in  the  laboratory 
and  under  field  conditions. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
processes  involved  which  would  prevent 
a  competent  bacteriologist  after  some 
experience  in  this  partiailar  field,  from, 
producing  cultures  of  as  high  a  grade  as 
those  sent  out  by  the  department,  and 
every  assistance  will  be  given  to  compe- 
tent persons  desiring  to  undertake  Uie 
work. 
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FLOWERS  IN  CHURCHES, 

Florists  whoee  business  includes  the 
decoration  of  churches  will  be  inter- 
e«ied  in  what  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
has  to  say  on  the  subject.  ''Flowers," 
Bays  the  bishop,  "should  be  used  only 
om  festivals;  thev  should  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  after  they  are  with- 
ered; they  should  be  voluntary  offer- 
logs;  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  reason 
w'iy  they  should  be  put  in  brazen  jars 
or  tortured  into  unnatural  shapes; 
tlrore  should  not  be  too  many  of  them; 
lenves  or  flowers  should  not  be  allowed 
t<^  Intrude  themselves  upon  or  near  the 
Mi;e  of  the  pulpit  so  as  to  interfere 
with  tlie  preacher's  hands  or  books,  or 
h'vder  the  proper  use  of  the  font." 


MINHESOTA  MUSHROOMS. 

Knud  Gundestnip,  of  Chicago,  with 
a  party  of  mushroom  growers,  visited 
St.  Paul  and  MinneapoRs  last  week  to 
see  how  the  growers  of  mushrooms  out 
there  cultivate  the  crop.  This  is  done 
entirely  different  from  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  growers  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
The  mushrooms  are  grown  in  caves 
about  200  feet  under  ground.  They  were 
coming  up  in  Bne  shape  nt  the  time  of 
the  visit  and  the  outlook  for  a  good 
crop  was  splendid. 

Nashville,  Tenx. — Charlc>  Kessler. 
the  landscape  gardener  of  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  and  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
rtower  show,  was  here  recently  lookinflj 
over  the  gronnd  for  the  new  Vandcrb.li 
campus. 


CALVILLE  APPLES. 

Of  late  years  we  have  found  the 
Calvilles  of  great  value,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  cropped  when  others 
failed,  and  in  addition  their  good  keep- 
ing qualities  render  them  most  service- 
able. They  comprise  over  a  dozen  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  I  will  describe.  As 
the  name  denotes,  they  are  of  continen- 
tal origin,  and  in  France  the  C&lvillcs 
are  much  liked,  some  varieties  being 
preferred  to  all  others. — The  Garden. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

The  Southwestern  Excursion  Bureau 
announces  a  round  trip  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fare  to  the  convention  at 
Washington  in  co-operation  with  the 
other  railroad  passenger  committees 
who  have  made  similar  announcements. 
The  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  bureau  includes  southern  Missouri, 
southeastern  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Indian  Territory  and  Texas. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Scc'y- 


GOVERNMENT  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Qovemment  garden  seeds  are  beginning 
to  make  their  annual  show  up.  The  Lo<al 
had  tbem  bad  last  year  and  wishes  to  be 
excused.  Was  remembered  by  Uncle  Snm 
with  a  present  of  some  germs  of  tomatoen, 
lettuce,  cucumber,  pumpkin,  melon,  onion, 
dahlia  and  larkspur.  Had  daily  backaclie 
before  breakfast  during  May,  June,  July  aixl 
part  of  August.  Harvested  seven  meases  nf 
lettuce,  three  slippery  elm  onions,  one 
eighteen  inch  melon  vine.  thre«  red  poppif*"* 
and  a  thornless  thistle.  Final  result  n; 
Crampy  bread-basket  four  nights  and  mi 
oniony  respiration.— WInneconne  (Wis.)  Local. 


Notice  of  innoal  Meeting. 

The  tnnual  meeting  of  the  Florists'  Htil 

Association  of  America  will  be  held  in  S-  A.  F. 

O.  H.  CoDventiop  Hal*,  Washington,  D.  C .  on 

Thursday  afternoon,  Aug.  i  y«  1905,  at  2  p.  m. 

JOHN  O.  ESLER.  Sec'y. 


The  Brockton  Dahlia  Farm 

The  largest  and  finett  oollectlon  of 
DahllAB  In  the  United  Stntei.  consist- 
ing of  all  the  leading  yarietles.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

W.  P.  LOTHROP,  EMt  Bridgewater,  Mms. 


A  NEW 

Perennial  Poppy 

PRINCESS  VICTORIA  LOUISE 

Wm  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  International 
Bihibitioa  at  Dosve^dorr,  I0C4,  and  a  CertlOoaie 
of  Merit  by  the  Hortionltaritts*  Association  of 
Ovrmanj.     Splendid    palmr  n-eolored    cot   and 

?:arden  flower.  Strong  3-year-old  plants  (no  eat- 
ings), each  72o  direct  from  the  grower. 

EMIL  FINGER,  -*c".SSI&y" 

NORTICULTUmST. 

Am  willing  to  plao^  the  agency  for  th's  novelty 
with  a  well  known  firm,  oiferiag  suitable  terms. 

In  Renewing  Ycur  Subscriptions  Send 
us  Names  and  Address  of  Friends  Inter- 
ested In  Horticulture  or  Floriculture. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1, 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE  ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 


''  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 


% 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Qardening. 
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THE   BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

» 

W«  can  sopply  any  of  tha  followiog  books*  poatpald*  at  tho  pricos  given: 


Manual  op  thb  Tsbbs  op  North 
America  (Sargent).— The  mott  com- 
plete and  anthentic  work  on  the  •al:ject. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
illoBtrations.  Bvcry  tree  ttadeat  ihonld 
hare  it.    $6.09. 

HbDOBS,    WfNOBRBAKS,  BtC.   (Powell). 

—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  flubttrban  homes.  A  rolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  PaificiPLBS  of  Pbuit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subfect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Tery  thoroughly  in  this 
iUustrated  rolame  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Allibd 
VbgbtablBs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yeeetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  iully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 


^  Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting  and  i>reserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionaUy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbnimg  (Mayaard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  (5oLDPi»H  (Mulcrtt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
oest  advice  is  ^vea  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including constmction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illna- 
trated.    $2.00. 

Thb  American  Carnation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  oi  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbuum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpet  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfortwenty  years  to  theimprove- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  TO  Qmxxm  Cur  Flowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliaUe  work  by  aneminentlv 
suooeasral  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUSe  ColttTSUCTION  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eaai^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  fflustrar 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  spedalist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  filiM,  cannas,  daihlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
/Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tltt  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  Ibid  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSB  in  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    lUnstrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  wiitten 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opporta- 
nities  for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Trb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigele).— A 
condensed  txeatise  on  the  culture^straw- 
berries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  teUs  us  how  to  propagate  all  ihanner 
of  |dants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutttnjg;s,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  Toice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
bniliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tc3ls  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  oiflietent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  ran  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  intmitahlf  work.  An  encrdopflsdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  wdi  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaU  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (Enwa]»er).^A 
delightfal  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most  fts* 
dnating  style;  it  is  emimmtly  practieal, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  k»ves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  fidd  for  observatioa 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  eoun- 
try.    Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbb  of  Axxrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Proftt  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Fixmuccltdsx  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  thb  South  (Dern- 
ier).  $1.50. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBBS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifhl,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  try  the 
greatest  master  in*  that  art.  Spfendidly 
Olustrated  fix>m  Ufe.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
(Dana),  (juide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbabon  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidda.  75  cents. 

Thb  English  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  ertant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  ofall  kini^,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  firuit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;   302  pages, 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OF  Shakbspbarb  (Ellacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof,  (keen,  of 
Univernty  of  Minnesota).    $1 .26. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o< 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculatat  Rare  G>nifers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stsitable  for  fall  plantinsf.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory» 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.aiaiai«M«Mai 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Ne  \. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  frROF.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 

P««Mriy  State  entomolQftot  of  Mtfytand 

A  PnMstksal  TreatUe  and  timelv  work  on  cbeftp 
tmA.  effective  meaus  uf  Uetftroyliig  fiueet  peeu  ana 


▼emiln  lii  varloiui  places.  TbU  work  Is  the 
osteome  of  practical  tesu  made  by  tbe  author,  to- 
Mdier  with  tJie  experiences  of  utbers.  and  Is  etie  W 
ne  most  Important  books  published  this  seaecNi  and 
li  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

niUIT  OBOW1BR8  AND  NURSERYMEN 
owlQf  to  tJha  wldemread  jve valence  of  the  iM«iorlou« 
flan  Jose  scale.  Hydrocvaulc  acid  gas  i^  the  only 
pnctlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
b  betiif  «Md  more  extenaively  tlwu  ever  before  bv 
narsenriuea  and  fmlt  growers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treen  1h 
ovtUiied  In  1^  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  erehards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
oas  pests  at  very  small  cost.  Tbe  writer  is  coucld- 
fved  the  best  authority  onthlsMibJectIn  thlseountry 
aad  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
ceinplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publLUied. 

GARDENSRS  AND  FXORTST8 
have  foaad  that  vegBStatileB  and  flowers  caunoC  be 
grown  MMdersiasB  wUhoat  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  liiseec  peels.  Uyilrocyanlc  acid 
gae  has  solved  this  problem.  Tbe  met  bods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  descrll>ed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  gaaerailag  aud  applying  the  gas. 

MII«I«ERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looktog  forward  to  the  pubUcatloa  of  this 

work^ash"^ ' -^      -•-- 

themoati    .  

wareboos^  of  lasects.    The  subject  

salphlde   for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  een- 


mibU 
ibeeu 


I  hydrocyanic  add  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
It  Important  materlalii  for  cleartnc  mills  and 
as^  of  lasects.    The  subject  of  carbon  bl. 


tainlug  grain  In  stor.^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered.  OA  tMs  trade  toe  work  Is  Indlspeasal 

transportation  companies  have  found  it  o_  ^ 

value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Incloeures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRT 


great 


have  here  folly  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  aud  other  animals 
lit  the  ground,  and  rats  and  miee  tai  any  hidosure. 
GOI«I«EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  ao  np-to-date  reference  W(»rk  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  publlBhe<1.  It  Is  written  hi  a 
popular  non-tedmlcal  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsnmely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  LOO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

Bttlldinf  CHICAtiO,  IIXINOIS 


KKIZlKSKII^Oli  TULIP. 


YAUQIIAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  v[x^x^T^%  for  our  annutl 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs,and 
in  order  to  induce  early  ordering 
we  are  willing  to  import  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amounting  to  $7.50  or  over,  provided 
sime  Is  received  by  July  1 5tb.  This  oiler 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  forward  on 
arrival,  ihus  insuring  perfect  condition  of 
the  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  Urge&t  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  years' 
experience  can  guarantee  that  your  order 
will  be  filled  by  one  of  tbe  most  careful 
growers  in  Holland.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  handbng  enables  us  to 
milce}ou  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
information  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request. 

VAUBNAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 

1 4oBarotey  St.       84.et  Itandalph  % 


The  Colors  of  flowers 


Are  best  determined   rill  IIU   rHAllT 
with  the  aid  ef  Our   l/ULUK  l/ll/Hl  I  . 

Arranged  by  P.  SoiUl^ler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  is  nowaooepted 
as  the  standard  In  preoaring  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  country.    Prloe,  16  GMlt.  PwipaM. 

THB  OARDBNINQ  COMPANY.  Mmhni  Balldlnf .  CHICAOO. 


If  yoii  need  Books  oo  Special  Subjects  write  os  about  them. 
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VXIiGHSN*S 

Star-ShapedWhiteFreesia 

or  all  winter-blooming  bulbs  none  are  more 
easy  of -cultuTe  or  more  beautiful  and  graceful 
than  the  Freesia.;'  Plant  six.  to  eight. bulbejn  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  you  will  get  a  plant  which  will 
beautify  and  p<)rfume  the  house  for  weeks.  They 
force  easily  and  can  be  had  in  bloom  for  Christmas 
if  desired;  by  plunging  six  or  eight  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  thev  can  be  brought  in  at  intervals,  in  this 
wav  making  a  continuous  display. 

"Vav^aa's  Star-Shaped  Whlta*'  Is  an  im- 
provement on  the  well  known  Preesia  Refraota 
Alba,  havinff  large  star-shaped  Aowers  of  a  pure 
Klistening  white.  bor<  e  on  long  erect  stems, 
making  it  an  ideal  cut  flower  apd  also  a  flrst-olass 
pot  plant. 

Prioas  Mammoth  bulbs,  8  for  lOc;  doz.,  75c; 
per  100,  $4,00,  postpaid. 

VSUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CHIOAOOi  NIW  YOrnCt 

84-86  Randolph  tt  M  Barelay  St 


NOW  COMPIXTC  IN 
FOUR  VOLUW*. 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticulture 


Comprising  suggestions  for  cultivation 
of  hortioalturaT  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  Uie 
United  States  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biographical  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Proftisor  of  Horticulture  in  Cdrnetl 
University^ 

AMitted  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D.. 

AsMclate  Editor. 

and  many  oxport  Culthratort  and  Botanlttt. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMIS, 

Clotkp  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  2800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

MMOi  Balliing.  CfeicaQt. 
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I  Our  farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Gitaloguet  will  be  ready  Jan«  1 , 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


ROSE  GARDEN  AT  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

This  famous  rose  garden  has  elicited 
so  much  favorable  comment  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  be  of  interest,  especially 
to  lovers  of  the  rose.  It  was  designed 
and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1904  by 
Theodore  Wirth,  superintendent  of 
Hartford  park  system.  The  garden  is 
about  one  and  one-quarter  acres  in 
extent  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
plan  reproduced,  the  outlines  represent 
a  perfect  square.  The  rose  beds,  from 
No.  I  to  No.  96,  are  laid  out  in  straight 
lines  with  turf  walks  between  and  con- 
tain chiefly  varieties  of  the  hybrid 
perpetual  class.  In  the  center  of  the 
garden  is  a  raised  circular  plateau  on 
which  stands  the  rustic  rose  house.  This 


latter  is  a  finely  proportioned  structure, 
entirely  in  keeping  with  its  environment 
and  is  now  in  process  of  being  covered 
with  a  new  climbing  rose,  Lady  Gay 
(No.  137).  The  circular  embankment 
between  the  rose  house  and  the  garden 
is  thickly  planted  with  hybrids  of 
Wichuraiana  (Nos.  113,  114,  115  and 
116),  in  the  following  varieties:  Edwin 
Lonsdale,  Prof.  Sargent,  Robert  Craig, 
John  Burton,  South  Orange  Perfection, 
Universal  Favorite,  Gardenia,  Evergreen 
Gem,  Pink  Roamer,  and  Wm.  K.  Harris. 
Between  the  entrances  to  the  rose 
house  are  beds  of  rugosa  hybrids  (Nos. 
117,  118,  119  and  120).  The  varieties 
grown  are:  Agnes  Emily  Carman,  Del- 
icata.  Belle  Poitevine,  Mme.  Georges 
Bruant,  and  Mme.  Chedanc  Guinoiseau. 
At  the  base  of  the  embankment  are  four 
large  circular  beds  (Nos.  109,  no,  in 
and  112).  which  contain  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  polyantha  roses,  250  plants  in 


thirty-six  varieties.  Rosa  polyantha  pos- 
sesses so  many  points  of  real  excellence 
that  it  deserves  more  than  mere  passing 
comment.  All  the  varieties  arc  hardy 
and  require  but  slight  protection  even 
against  the  rigorous  winters  of  the  east- 
ern states.  They  are  truly  "perpetual," 
blooming  continuously  from  the  begin- 
ning of  June  until  frost.  In  addition  to 
the  beautiful  effects  they  give  when 
planted  in  solid  beds  by  themselves,  they 
are  exceedingly  effective  when  used  as 
an  edging  for  mixed  rose  beds  or  as  an 
underplanting  for  standard  roses.  They 
are  specially  suitable  for  dainty  **sum- 
mer  bouquets"  and,  finally,  they  are 
excellent  for  pot  culture.  The  rose 
lover  who  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
polyanthas  steadily  producing  their  clus- 
ters of  bloom  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  cannot  help  feeling 
that  this  class  is  not  used  to  anythinqr 
like  the  extent  it  deserves  to  be.     All 
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Walk  arched  with  olimbing  rotes. 


the  varieties  are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  rose  garden,  but  the  following  sorts 
are  of  outstanding  merit:  Mosella,  Ma 
Fillette,  Miniature,  Georges  Pemet, 
Qothilde  Soupert,  Petit  Leonie,  Eugenie 
Lamesch,  Jeanne  Drivon.  Princess  Marie 
Adelaide,  Paquerette,  Gloire  des  Poly- 
antha,  Petit  Constant,  Cecile  Brunner, 
Mme.  Laurette  Messimy,  Etoile  d'Or, 
Etoile  de  Mai  and  Leonie  Lamesch. 

The  outer  circle  of  beds  (Nos.  loi, 
102,  103,  106,  107  and  108)  contain  hybrid 
teas  in  the  order  given:  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Augustine  Guinoiseau, 
Maman  Cochet,  Captain  Christy,  La 
France  and  Caroline  Testout  In  Nos. 
104  and  105  are  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  and  Coquette  des  Blanches.  The 
garden  is  entered  by  four  main  and  four 
diagonal  turf  walks,  the  former  fourteen 
feet  wide,  the  latter  eight  feet  All  the 
walks  are  spanned  at  regular  intervals 
by  iron  arches  bolted  to  cedar  posts. 
The  arches  are  twelve  feet  high  in  the 
center  and  on  these  are  trained  climbing 
roses.  On  the  main  walks  (Nos.  121 
and  122)  are  Crimson  Rambler.  Nos. 
127  and  126  are  Pink  Rambler.  On  the 
arches  over  the  diagonal  walks  the  fol- 
lowing are  used:  No.  123,  Dawson; 
No.  124,  Baltimore  Belle;  No.  125,  Dor- 
othy Perkins,  and   126,  Rosa  setigera. 

A  glance  at  the  illustration  will  show 
how  effectively  these  roses  clothe  the 
arches  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
by  the  end  of  another  season  practically 
all  the  arches  will  be  clad  with  vigorous 
vines.  On  account  of  its  many  fine  qual- 
ities, Rosa  setigera  is  entitled  to  special 
mention.  Hitherto  this  beautiful  native 
rose  has  been  used  almost  exclusively 
in  shrubbery  plantings  and  Mr.  Wirth 
deserves  the  credit  of  recognizing  its 
vahie  as  an  effective  climber  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  such  sorts  as  Balti- 
more Belle,  Crimson  Rambler,  etc. 
Setigera  is  absolutely  hardy  and  com- 
paratively immune  from  insect  attacks 
and  the  usual  fungoid  diseases  and  it 
has  the  additional  merit  of  coming  grad- 
ually into  bloom  and  maintaining  a  fine 
show  for  almost  a  month. 

At  the  end  of  each  diagonal  walk 
(where  they  converge  upon  the  circular 
beds)  is  a  triangular  bed  of  standard  or 
"tree"  roses  planted  in  a  mass  with  za 


under  planting  of  the  midget  rose  (Rosa 
multiflora  nana),  and  such  teas  as  vtor^^ 
Gk)lden  Gate,  Bride  and  Bridesmaid. 
Among  the  standards  several  classes  are 
represented:      hybrid     perpetual,     tea, 


hvbrid  tea,  noisette  and  bourbon.  They 
all  bloom  profusely  and  when  seen  from 
any  standpoint,  the  high  effect,  furnished 
from  the  ground,  is  splendid.  As  is  well 
known,  the  successful  culture  of  the 
standard  rose  has  been  the  despair  of 
the  average  American  rosarian.  In  most 
cases,  the  cause  of  failure  was  largely 
that  the  tall  and  necessarily  defoliaged 
stocks  on  which  the  rose  was  budded 
(whether  Rosa  canina,  Manetti  or 
rugosa),  could  not  resist  the  fierce  heat 
of  our  summers  and,  after  struggling 
feebly  for  one  or  two  seasons,  would 
"Fall  like  Lucifer,  never  to  hope  again." 
This  difiBculty  was  happily  and  squarely 
met  here  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
wrapfing  the  entire  stem  neatly  with 
moss^knd  the  fact  that  these  standards 
are  quite  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  the 
favored  product  of  England  goes  to 
show  that  the  trouble  was  correctly 
diagnosed. 

The  ^rden  is  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  trellises  on  which  are  trained  all  the 
best  climbing  hybrid  perpetuals,  hybrid 
sweet4>riar,  W  inchuraiana  and  polyanthas 
and  these  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom 
durini:  the  entire  season.  Along  the 
fourth  side,  which  might  be  term«l  the 
front  of  the  garden,  is  a  narrow  border 
in  which  standard  roses  are  planted 
about  six  feet  apart  with  an  under- 
planting  of  the  midget  rose.  This  com- 
pletes a  rose  garden  which  has  been 
pronounced  by  enthusiastic  visitors  "the 
finest  in  the  country."  The  labels  used 
for  naming  the  roses  are  "T"  shaped, 
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painted  foliage  green  and  the  name  and 
class  to  which  the  variety  belongs  are 
written  in  white.  This  is  a  neat  and 
not  too  conspicuous  way  of  marking  the 
beds.  At  each  of  the  main  entrances  a 
signboard  is  placed,  giving  a  list  of  the 
abbreviations  used  in  classifying  the 
varieties  so  that  the  visitor  in  need  of. 
information  may  be  enlightened  on  the 
spot  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  initials 
"H.  P.,"  "H.  T.,"  etc.  The  whole 
"scheme"  of  the  garden  in  relation  to 
its  surroundings  has  been  well  conceived 
and  it  seems  to  exactly  fit  into  the  land- 
scape. The  straight,  outer  lines  of  beds 
give  an  impression  of  quiet  dignity 
which  is  entirely  relieved  from  being 
severely  formal  by  the  rustic  rose  house 
and  the  successive  sweeps  of  circular 
beds  which  seem  to  radiate  from  the 
center  and  merge  into  the  squares.  Alto- 
gether over  4,000  plants  in  about  225 
varieties  are  grown  here.  These  repre- 
sent all  the  hardy  classes  in  cultivation 
and  it  will  be  readilsr  understood  that, 
as  a  means  of  public  instruction  in  rose 
culture,  this  popular  garden  has  been, 
and  will  contmue  to  be,  of  inestimable 
value.  And,  while  it  will  always  be  true 
that  "eternal  vigilance"  is  part  of  the 
price  of  the  successful  rose  ^rden,  the 
fact  that  the  rose  can  be  cultivated  with 
success  all  through  the  middle  and  east- 
em  states  has  been  demonstrated  be)[ond 
question  by  Hartford's  unique  rosarium. 
Alex.  J.  Cuiimings. 


The  Peony. 


FEOllIfiS  BRRONEOUSLT  NAIIED. 

The  numerous  ccMnplaints  which  we 
receive  from  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  errors  that  are  found  in  a  large 
number  of  collections  of  Paeonia  Chinen- 
sis  have  induced  us  to  publish  a  few 
notes  concerning  the  discovery  of  the 
true  identity  of  sorts  whose  names  are 
erroneous.    In  comparing  the  cut  blooms 


certain  very  distinct  varieties  may  be 
easily  distinguislied  from  all  others,  bat 
the  number  of  these  varieties  is  very 
small,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
comparison  of  the  cut  flowers  is  but  a 
first  indication.  To  be  certain  in  the 
matter,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  not 
only  isolated  flowers  but  also  the  flow- 
ering habit  of  the  plants  and  their 
general  appearance.  Observations  of 
the  young  shoots,  just  as  they  show 
above  ground,  of  the  stems  after  flower- 
ing and  of  the  ovaries  may  also  be  effi- 
cient aids  to  identification. 

To  be  able  to  easily  make  these  divers 
comparisons,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in 
the  same  soil,  with  the  same  exposure, 
and  preferably  side  by  side,  one  or  sev- 
eral plants  of  each  of  the  varieties  to  be 
studied.  Not  until  the  second  year, 
when  the  plants  are  established  in  the 
same  soil,  can  they  be  seriously  studied, 
for  plants  of  the  same  variety,  previous- 
ly grown  in  different  soils  or  climates, 
will  vary  noticeably  the  first  year.  The 
observations  which  we  have  made  dur- 
ing more  than  twenty-six  years  may  per- 
haps be  helpful  to  otliers;  comparisons 
should  be  made  only  between  plants  cul- 
tivated for  a  year  side  by  side. 

First— The  young  shoots  of  all  plants 
of  any  certain  variety  of  peony  will 
start  at  very  nearly  the  same  time ;  there 
is  at  this  stage  a  great  difference  in  the 
appearance  and  color  of  the  shoots  of 
the  various  sorts :  some  are  green,  others 
pink  or  red,  and  the  practiced  eye  can 
easily  detect  any  mixture  in  the  varieties. 

Second— The  heio^ht  of  the  stems  of 
various  plants  of.  the  same  variety  may 
differ  according  to  the  vigor  of  each 
plant!  for  the  same  reason  the  flowers 
may  be  more  or  less  double  and  the 
lateral  buds  more  or  less  numerous,  hut 
the  general  aspect  remains  noticeably 
similar  in  each  variety ;  some  have 
almost  always  solitary  flowers,  or  with 
rare  lateral  blooms,  while  others  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  secondarv  buds 
which  generally  bloom  well.    We  rec- 


ommend that  the  lateral  buds  be  always 
left  on  the  plant  in  order  not  to  modify 
the  general  aspect  of  each  sort 

Third— The  flowers  of  a  certain 
variety  will  expand  at  the  same  time  or 
within  the  space  of  a  few  days;  when 
the  blooms  are  exposed  in  the  hot  sun 
the  shades  alter  very  rapidly,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  compare  blooms  in 
the  same  stage  of  development 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions, if  at  the  moment  of  showing  above 
ground  the  young  shoots  of  two  plants 
are  not  similar— for  example,  if  the  one 
be  red  and  the  other  green— and  if  they 
should  bloom  six  or  eight  days  apart,  the 
two  plants  are  certainly  not  of  the  same 
variety,  no  matter  how  similar  their 
flowers  may  be.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  flowers  are  similar,  the  new  shoots 
and  the  flowering  season  are  identical,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  they  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  variety. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  final  test  which 
may  be  decisive  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  namely,  the  comparison  of  the 
bare  flower-stalks  and  the  ovaries,  as 
soon  as  the  petals  have  dropped  and  a 
few  days  later.  We  know  that  the  varie- 
ties with  very  double  flowers  generally 
give  no  seed  (though  they  sometimes  do 
on  the  lateral  blooms),  and  when  the 
petals  fall,  only  the  sepals  remain  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk.  On  the  contrary,  in 
many  sorts  the  ovaries  persist  upon  the 
stalk  and  continue  to  enlarge  for  several 
days,  even  though  the  seeds  which  they 
contain  do  not  mature.  These  ovaries 
are  very  different  in  different  varieties; 
some  are  light  green,  others  are  red, 
brown  or  gray;  those  of  certain  varie- 
ties are  smooth,  while  others  are  hairy, 
and  even  the  appearance  of  those  upon 
plants  of  the  same  variety  vary  if  the 
seeds  develop  normally  or  fail  to  ma- 
ture. Of  two  plants  of  the  same  variety, 
one  being  very  vigorous  may  have  very 
double  flowers  and  no  seed  pods,  or  very 
small  ones  which  do  not  develop  seed, 
while  another,  less  vigorous,  will  pro- 
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duce  less  double  flowers  and  may  have 
seed  pods  filled  with  seed.  The  absence 
of  ovaries  upon  a  plant  is  therefore  no 
proof  that  it  is  not  of  the  same  variety 
as  a  plant  which  is  covered  with  them; 
but  if  upon  two  plants  which  produce 
seed  the  ovaries  are  dissimilar,  if,  for 
example,  the  one  has  smooth  green  pods 
and  the  other  brown  and  hairy  ones, 
they  are  not  of  the  same  variety,  how- 
ever similar  may  have  been  the  stems, 
foliage  and  flowers.  A.  Dessert. 


PBOlflES  AND  THEIR  USES. 

There  are  few  hardy  plants  more 
deserving  of  recognition  than  peonies, 
and  of  some  of  the  choicer  varieties  it 
can  be  said  that  but  few  things,  hardy 
or  otherwise,  equal  them  in  exquisite 
beauty.  Besides  the  beauty  of  the  flow- 
ers and  the  hardiness  of  the  plants, 
peonies  have  several  other  points  to 
commend  them  to  general  favor,  first 
because  from  among  the  species  may 
be  selected  subjects  for  almost  any  kind 
of  situation,  next  because  of  the  fact 
that  insect  ipests  do  not  bother  them, 
which  is  in  itself  quite  a  consideration. 
For  border  planting  peonies  are  unri- 
valed, especially  when  large  numbers 
can  be  planted  either  in  rows  as  back- 
ground for  other  and  dwarfer  herbaceous 
plants  or  when  planted  in  groups  judi- 
ciously placed  in  among  or  m  close 
proximity  to  shrubberies.  On  large 
places  beds  of  peonies  on  the  lawns,  or 
where  large  beds  are  out  of  the  question, 
peonies  planted  singly  are  seldom  inap- 
propriate. 

Although  peonies  delight  in  sunshine 
they  also  thrive  remarkably  well  in 
partial  shade.  Peonies  must  have  plenty 
of  good  food.  Therefore  when  planting 
if  the  soil  is  not  already  in  good  condi- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  trenched 
and,  if  poor,  enriched  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  cow  manure.  They  are  gross 
feeders,  but  the  results  obtainable  from 
gratifying  their  desires  will  amply  repay 
for  the  expense  and  trouble.  Peonies 
are  propagated  from  seed  and  by  divi- 
sion of  roots.  The  latter  method  is  by 
far  the  most  practical  and  the  roots 
ought  to  be  secured  from  a  reliable 
dealer  to  insure  that  the  stock  will  be 
true  to  name,  which  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  if  the  planting  is  to 
be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Even  when 
only  a  few  are  required  it  is  better  to 
be  reasonablv  certain  of  getting  the  vari- 
eties asked  for. 

The  following  are  among  the  best 
peonies  for  planting  in  large  or  small 
groups :  Festiva  Maxima,  white  with  a 
little  scarlet  in  the  center.  This  and 
Queen  Victoria  are  the  two  best  in 
white.  Grandiflora  Alba  is  another  good 
white.  Victor  Moorish,  Floral  Treas- 
ure, Fragrans,  Rosea  Superba  and 
Humei  are  of  the  best  pinks.  Baroness 
Rothschild  is  also  an  excellent  pink  of 
a  different  shade  from  any  of  the  others. 
Mons.  Rousselon,  Delicatissima,  Heri- 
cartiana,  Eclante  and  Rosea  Supreba 
are  good  varieties  of  their  color.  For 
deeper  red  and  crimson,  Rubra  Trium- 
phans,  Andre  Lauries,  Grandiflora 
Rubra  and  tenuifolia  flore-pleno  are 
excellent  varieties.  Agida  is  another 
good  red,  while  Duchess  d'Orleans  is  a 
fine  variety  of  rose  with  salmon  center. 
Magnifica  is  a  splendid  variety,  a  free 
bloomer  and  very  early.  In  color  it  is 
blush  with  salmon  shadings.  There  arc 
many  others  and  perhaps  equally  good 
varieties,  but  these  we  have  seen  and 
admired  more  than  others. 


The  Japanese  single  peonies  are  very 
good  for  beds  and  when  a  mass  of  them 
are  in  bloom  the  effect  is  simply  grand. 
Their  flowers  are  large  and  soft,  resem- 
bling immense  roses. 

The  old-fashioned  peony,  P.  officinalis, 
is  distinct  from  the  others  and  comes 
into  bloom  about  two  weeks  earlier. 
Three  good  varieties  of  this  sort  are 
Alba,  Rubra  and  Rosea. 

No  place  should  be  without  a  large 
or  small  collection  of  peonies.  They 
are  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  sel- 
dom disappoint  whoever  plants  them. 
When  once  planted  they  are  there  to 
stay,  requiring  but  little  attention  and 
year  by  year  increase  in  vahie  and; 
interest.  D.  M. 


PEONIES  Hf  THE  SOUTH. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

So  many  things  have  been  written  about 
the  peony,  and  lots  of  them  advertised 
and  sold,  but  I  have  never  seen  mention 
made  of  any  kind  which  would  grow 
and  bloom  well  in  t)ie  south,  that  is,  in 
the  gulf  states.     I   bought,  some  here 


Paeonia  Rubra  Superba. 
Photo  troip  C.  Betscber,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 


and  there,  paid  good  prices,  with  the 
same  result,  dissatisfaction.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  my  customers,  in  showing  a 
vase  of  nice  white  peonies,  stated : 
"They  came  from  my  mother's  •  back- 
yard in  the  country,  where  she  has  grown 
them  for  years."  Please  throw  a  little 
light  on  peony  culture  in  the  south. 
F.  J.  Ulbright. 
Peonies  need  no  great  amount  of  cul- 
tivation, unless  they  are  grown  for  cut 
flower  purposes,  but  should  have  good, 
rich  soil,  with  stable  manure  scattered 
over  the  ground  every  fall  or  winter. 
While  this  is  not  necessary  for  northern 
sections,  it  •  pays  well  for  work  and 
expense  even  there.  When  cutting  flow- 
ers in  latitudes  south  of  zj'^,  stems 
should  not  be  cut  close  to  the  ground; 
in  fact,  it  hurts  the  plant  to  do  that  in 
any  latitude,  but  especially  so  where  the 
summer  season  is  long.  Such  stems  die 
by  August,  sometimes  before,  which 
should  not  be  the  case  on  plants  th^t 
are  to  bloom  the  following  spring.  I 
have  seen  fine  blooms  of  P.  officinallis 
rubra    (old    early  crimson)    that    were 


grown  in  latitude  35*.  I  have  shipped 
peony  plants  into  Texas  and  believe 
they  bloomed,  yet  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  peonies  in  the 
extreme  south  do  not  bloom  as  well  as 
they  do  in  the  north.  I  could  not  give 
a  definite  reason  why  they  do  not,  more 
than  that  I  believe  the  summer  is  too 
long  and  dry.  Some  varieties  are  more 
prolific  and  will  stand  a  long  summer 
where  others  will  not  Mr.  Ulbnght 
should  get  the  name  of  the  variety  his 
neighbor  showed  him,  and  if  grown  in 
the  south  it  will  surely  do  so  for  him  if 
he  follows  these  brief  statements :  Plant 
in  rich  soil;  manure  same  every  fall. 
Do  not  cut  any  flowers  until  the  third 
year,  and  then  not  below  the  last  leaf. 
Do  not  allow  the  stems  to  be  cut  or 
broken,  off  until  they  are  matured  in  falL 
Gilbert  H.  Wild. 


ALLAHANDA  WILLIAMSL 

Allamandas  are  always  in  favor  and 
the  climbing  varieties  are  useful  for 
greenhouse  roof  decoration,  but  for  pot 
plants  AUamanda  Williapnsi  is  exceed- 
ingly serviceable.  It  is  as  easily  propa- 
gated as  the  older  varieties.  Cutting[s 
will  root  at  any  time  of  the  year  if 
a  bottom  heat  of  from  70  to  80  degrees 
is  at  coniQiai^dt..bu^,the  best  time  to  take 
cuttings  is  the  spring  when  the  old 
plants  are  pruned,  taking  the  tops  of 
the  shoots,  leaving  two  joints  to  each 
cutting.  Take  sand  and  leaf  mould  in 
equal  proportions  for  a  compost  and 
put  one  cutting  each  in  small  pots; 
press  the  soil  well  around  the  cutting, 
then  plunge  the  pots  in  the  propagating 
bed  and  water  them  thoroughly.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  cuttings  will  have 
rooted.  Raise  them  out  of  the  bed  to 
a  bench,  leaving  them  undisturbed  until 
the  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
when  they  ought  to  be  shifted.  When- 
ever the  roots  have  begun  to  work 
through  the  new  soil,  pinch  the  point 
of  each  plant  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  two  more  joints,  pinch  again. 
By  repotting  the  young  plants  as  often 
as  they  have  made  sufficient  roots  and 
pinching  the  growth  each  time  a  good 
foundation  is  laid  for  handsome  speci- 
mens, the  following  season.  If  well 
grown  the  first  season,  the  plants  need 
but  one  potting  the  following  season 
and  this  should  be  whenever  the  buds 
start  to  grow  in  the  spring.  Allaman- 
das should  be  exposed  to  the  full  light 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Plants  of  A.  Williamsi  the  second 
year  in  12-inch  pots  make  specimens 
that  are  beautiful.  The  best  we  have 
ever  seen  were  those  exhibited  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  some  years  ago  by  a  Mr. 
Griffin.  Since  then  I  have  seen  them 
in  several  places  in  Massachusetts  and 
have  always  admired  them,  at  the  same 
time  "  wondering  why  they  were  not 
more  generally  .  grown.  The  reason 
may  be  that  at  first  more  care  and 
labor  have  to  be  expended  on  them 
than  on  most  other  thmgs,  but  again  it 
ought  to  be  considered  that  not  many 
things  of  such  merit  require  so  little 
care  after  -they  are  once  established. 
This  allamanda  remains  in  bloom  for  a 
considerable  time  and  when  at  its  best 
is  a  gorgeous  mass  of  yellow  flowers 
delicately  scented. 

.^  B.  E. 

Hahtford,  Conn.— J.  C.  Hudson,  sec- 
retary of  the  board  of  education  of 
London,  England,  was  a  recent  visitor 
at  the  school  of  horticulture  in  this 
city,  July  31. 
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NOTES  ON  BBDDING  PLANTS. 

The  Baby  Rambler  rose  is  greatly 
admired  and  it  will  be  one  of  our  future 
bedding  plants.  It  looks  especially  pretty 
with  rilea  serpyllifolia  between  as  a 
ground  cover,  as  I  have  the  plants  two 
feet  apart 

Among  some  of  the  newer  things  is 
Nicotiana  Sanderae,  but  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  say  much  about  this  new  plant 
It  shows  up  well,  however,  and  if  it 
keeps  on  through  the  season  will  make 
an  excellent  bedding  plant. 

Begonia  Erfordii  grandi flora  suptnba, 
a  new  form  introduceo  by  the  European 
firm  of  Newbroniier  Brothers,  is  look- 
ing well  and  promises  to  make  a  useful 
addition  to  the  variety  of  bedding 
plants. 

Pentas  lanceolata  I  have  given  a  trial 
outside  and  it  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  bouvardia-like  flowers. 

Single  ruffled  petunias,  pink  and  white, 
are  looking  very  attractive  in  solid 
masses. 


LBWIS  AND  aARK'S  FLOWERS. 

The  names  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  which 
have  been  brought  freshly  to  mind  this 
year  by  the  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  now  in  progress,  are 
borne  by  two  genera  of  American  plants, 
lewisia  and  darkia  these  are  called, 
and  their  native  home  is  in  that  north- 
western comer  of  our  country  which  is 
especially  associated  with  the  labors  of 
the  explorers. 

Both  flowers  have  been  introduced 
mto  cultivation  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  and  figure  in  florists*  catalogues. 
The  clarkias,  particularly,  are  favorites 
in  gardens.  They  are  cousins  to  the 
evening  primrose,  with  flowers  in  pink, 
crimson  and  purple.  The  plants  range 
from  a  few  inches  high  to  six  feet.  The 
showy  petals  of  some  species  are  airi- 
ously  lobed. 

Lewisia  is  a  small  herb  belonging  to 
the  same  family  as  portulaca  and  bears 
close  to  the  ground  lar^e  rose-purple 
blossoms,  sometimes  two  mches  in  diam- 
eter. There  are  two  species,  the  better- 
known  of  which  is  popularly  called 
bitter-root  The  root  is  very  starchy  and 
nutritious  and  used  to  be  a  favorite  food 
with  the  Indians  of  the  northwest 


FIELD    OP    PEONY    L*E8PERANCE. 
(Prom  pholo  supplied  by  J.  F.  Roseafleld,  West  Point.  Xeb.) 


BEST  SWEET  FEAS  FOR  CUTTING. 

To  find  the  most  valuable  varieties  for 
cut  flower  purposes,  we  tested  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  this  season,  giving  a 
25-foot  row  to  each  of  these :  Admira- 
tion, Aurora,  America,  Bridesmaid, 
Coccinca,  Dainty,  George  Gordon, 
Golden  Rose,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon,  Janet  Scott  Sady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Lord  Kenyon,  Maid  of  Honor, 
Miss  Wilmott,  Modesty,  Othello,  Pink 
Friar,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  Royal 
Rose,  Prince  of  Wales,  Nymphaea, 
Gladys  Unwin.  To  each  of  the  following 
50  feet  of  a  row  was  given :  Mont  Blanc, 
Dorothy  Eckford,  Lovely,  Prima  Donna, 
Lord  Roseberry,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Salo- 
pian, King  Edward  VII,  Flora  Norton, 
Mrs.  Higginson,  Navy  Blue,  D.  Tcnnant, 
Blanche  Ferry,  Earliest  of  All. 

Out  of  these  we  picked  the  following 
for  regular  use :  For  white,  Mont  Blanc 
and  Dorothy  Eckford;  for  primrose, 
Hon.  Mrs.  F.  Kenyon;  for  white  and 
pink.  Earliest  of  All,  Blanche  Ferry; 
for  light  pink,  Gladys  Unwin  and  Lovely ; 


for  deep  pink,  Lord  Roseberry;  for  red. 
King  Edward  VII;  for  lavender,  Mrs. 
Higginson;  for  blue,  Navy  Blue;  for 
special  purposes,  a  few  Bridesmaid,  as 
it  matches  that  rose  exactly;  a  few  coc- 
cinea,  a  fine  light  red,  and  a  few  Admir- 
ation, mauve.  The  best  single  variety 
is  Gladys  Unwin,  the  new  light  pink. 
Fred  Windmiller. 


ANNUALS  FOR  OUTDOOR  BLOOAING. 

Ed.  Gardeninq:— 

What  are  the  best  free-blooming  bed- 
ding plants  or  annuals  that  are  best  fit- 
ted to  resist  intense  sun  heat? 

F.  C 

For  most  purposes  in  bedding  few 
plants  compare  with  geraniums,  and  I 
have  found  them  fully  as  able  to  stand 
heat  as  any  other  class  of  plants.  Salvias 
are  also  well  adapted  for  planting  in  sit- 
uations exposed  to  the  sun.  Begonias, 
too,  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  heat  and 
bloom  profusely  and  continuously, 
besides  being  especially  well  suited  for 
bedding  either  in  large  beds  or  for  bor- 
ders. When  something  to  cut  from  is  a 
consideration  there  can  be  no  mistake 
made  if  zinnias,  antirrhinums  or  African 
marigolds  be  planted.  Nicotiana  San- 
derx  is  an  excellent  thing  to  stand 
intense  heat  and  if  pinched  back  when 
young  will  continue  blooming  a  long 
time.  D.  M. 


JULES  ELIS  PSONIB8  AT  PBTBREON'S  NUR8BRY,  CHICAQO. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.— The  preliminary 
premium  list  for  the  exhibition  to  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Florists*  Club  is  being  mailed. 
Copies  may  be  secured  on  application 
to  Secretary  H.  V.  Hunkel,  care  of 
Holton  &  Hunkle  Company,  Milwaukee, 

Olympia,  Wash.— F.  K  Huntley,  of 
North  Yakima,  will  become  state  horti- 
culture inspector  August  i,  succeeding 
Prof.  A,  Von  Holderbeke.  Prof.  Hunt- 
ley is  a  graduate  of  the  agricultural 
college  at  Ames,  la.  He  was  later 
superintendent  of  the  Rockyford,  Colo., 
experiment  station.  Then  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  subexperimental  station 
at  Puyallup.  From  there  he  went  to 
the  University  of  Idaho,  to  be  professor 
of  agriculture.  He  resigned  to  engage 
in  business. 
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The  Vegetable  Oarden. 


PURB  CULTURfi  AUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

The  illustration  herewith-  represents 
mushrooms  ^own  from  pure  culture 
spawn.  This  is  an  improvement  over  the 
older  methods  of  obtaining  mushroom 
spawn  and  has  been  brotight  about  'by 
selection.  Prof.  Dugear,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
developed  methods  by  which  the  chances 
of  obtaining  poor,  thinly  capped  mush- 
rooms are  eliminated  and  a  nigh  stan- 
dard of  well  developed  mushrooms  'is 
certain.  As  with  others,  we  have 
become  interested  in  this  spawn  and  have 
used  a  number  of  pounds  during  the 
season,  and  feel  justified  from  our 
experience  in  saying  that  as  growers 
become  acquainted  with  it,  they  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  pure  culture 
spawn.  A  noticeable  feature  of  its  growth 
is  the  evenness  of  size,  the  weight  and 
solidity,  and  yet  the  tenderness.  We 
are  picking  mushrooms  now  that  aver- 
age one-fourth  pound  in  weight  without 
losing  their  tenderness. 

Varieties  of  pure  culture  mushrooms 
have  been  separated  and  named  accord- 
ing to  their  color  and  general  appear- 
ance; for  instance,  a  pure  white  one  is 
named  Alaska,  a  brown  capped  one, 
Bohemia,  and  a  cream  colored  one, 
Columbia.  We  especially  like  G>lumbia; 
it  looks  well  for  marketing. 
!  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  the 
spawn  will  grow  witii  less  care  than  is 
accorded  in  ordinary  mushroom  culture. 
Every  detail  must  be  just  as  accurately 
observed  to  gain  results.  The  season  is 
passed  for  making  up  new  beds  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  it  is  pertinent 
that  one  consider  the  matter  for  the 
early  fall  work  in  mushroom  growing. 
Prof.  Dugg^ar  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  success  and  market  gardeners 
who  may  have  contemplated  giving  up 
mushrooms  will  find  it  worth  while  to 
give  the  pure  culture  spawn  a  triaL 
FRANas  Canning. 


PRBPARHfG  TO  FORCE  TOHATOES. 

Market  gardeners  usually  aim  to  have 
certain  crops  in  the  season  when  they 
are  more  remunerative.  In  growing 
tomatoes  for  a  winter  crop  one  should 
strive  to  have  them  at  their  best  during 
the  Christmas  holiday  season,  as  usually 
there  is  a  ^eater  demand  and  higher 
prices  prevail.  It  is  a  nice  accomplish- 
ment to  be  able  to  bring  in  a  house  of 
tomatoes  for  Thanksgiving  and  have 
them  at  their  best  during  the  remainder 
of  the  holidays,  yet  many  do  this  with 
some  profit  beside. 


As  in. every  other  line  of  horticultural 
operations,  a  good  start  followed  by 
intelli^nt  care  will  aid  in  good  results. 
This  is  the  season  to  commence  and 
seed  should  be  sown  forthwith,  either 
in  flats  or  pots,  and  from  the  time  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
not  suffer  for  want  of  transplanting, 
potting  or  watering.  The  method  we 
ddopt  is  sowing  in  fiats  and  when  of 
sufficient  size  pot  into  3-inch  pots,  spac- 
ing the  pots  as  they  grow  so  the  plants 
do  not  become  drawn,  and  by  the  time 
they  are  thrifty  and  strong  and  about  6 
or  8  inches  high  the  house  and  benches 
should  have  been  prepared  for  their 
transplanting. 

It  is  best  at  all  times  to  grow  toma- 
toes with  bottom  heat,  or  at  least  on 
benches  which  have  a  free  circulation  of 
air  under  them  and  a  certain  constric- 
tion of  root  space  is  beneficial,  if  not 
necessary.  Some  market  gardeners 
have  boxes  about  one  foot  deep 
by  one  foot  wide  wliich  are  used 
for  this  purpose.  The$e  are 
slightly  elevated  from  the  floor  and  in 
proximity  to  the  heating  pipes.  If  one 
has  a  house  benched  for  other  plants, 
the  space  may  be  divided  by  running 
strips  the  same  dq>th  and  thus  form 
two  or  more  continuous  boxes,  even 
though  only  6  inches  deep  a  width  of 
15  inches  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
When  planting  out  we  prefer  to  set  the 
plants  about  15  inches  apart  and  train 
to  a  single  stem. 

It  follows  that  the  best  soil  with  a 
liberal  enrichment  is  necessary  and  for 
this  purpose  we  use  good  turf  soil 
stacked  the  previous  fall  or  plowed 
early  the  present  spring  to  which  is 
added  one-fourth  part  of  well  rotted 
barnyard  or  cow  manure.  In  filling  the 
boxes  or  benches,  enough  space  must 
be  left  for  future  top  dressings  of  the 
same  material,  and  arrangements  made 
for  saving  cow  manure  for  top  dressing 
and  manure  water  to  be  applied  when 
the  plants  have  set  some  fruit  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  some  they  are 
more  profitable  when  well  fed,  provided 
the  roots  are  kept  in  bounds  and  the 
growth  concentrated  for  the  production 
of  fruit 

To  discuss  the  merits  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  tomatoes  suitable  for 
forcing  is  to  some  extent  only  a  per- 
sonal opinion.  If  true  Lorillard  can  be 
procured,  nothing  better  re]pr{;sents  the 
qualities  desired  in  a  forcing  tomato. 
Sutton's  Best  of  All  and  Stirlmg  Castle 
are  good  but  with  us  npt  so  good  a^ 
Lorlflard.  Frequently  market  gardeners 
have  some  particular  strain  of  their  own 
evolved  either  by  selection  or  breeding 
and  representing  the  qualities  they  most 


desire  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
gpod  qualifications.  A  few  years  ago  a 
variety  called  the  Pepper  tomato  was 
introduced  and  for  settinc:  qualities  it 
was  par  excellence,  but  for  quality  it 
would  hardly  pass  muster  for  culinary 
purposes. 

It  remains  for  the  market  gardeners 
to  do  individual  work  on  these  problems 
since  they  are  the  best  fitted,  and  where 
instances  of  free  setting  are  obtained 
the  infusion  of  the  good  qualities  which 
are  obtained  in  less  free-settinff  varie- 
ties can  be  brought  about  witin  profit 
to  the  originator  and  permanent  benefit 
to  the  cause  of  horticulture. 

pRANas  Canning. 


DESTROYING  INSEGTS  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

The  Electrical  Magazine,  according  to 
German  papers,  describes  a  series  of 
experiments  for  destroying  insects  inju- 
rious to  the  products  of  the  soil,  which 
experiments  are  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful. An  engineer  at  Monaco  was 
the  fiitft  one  tp  have  his  attention  called 
to  it  while  he  worked  with  an  electric 
maduiie  in  the  open  air.  He  observed 
that  metal  rods,  which  were  put  into 
the  ground  and  were  then  connected 
with  a  dynamo  of  no  volts,  made  insects 
in  the  vicinity  leave  their  hiding  places 
in  the  ground.  He  argued  that  elec- 
tricity might  therefore  be  used  on  a 
large  scale  to  kill  these  insects,  which 
all  came  in  great  haste  to  the  surface. 
It  is  probable  that  for  the  killing  of 
various  kinds  a  different  voltage  should 
be  used.  Further  experiments  must  be 
made  to  this  end. 

An  apparatus  is  mentioned,  invented 
by  a  ^Russian,  for  killing  injurious 
insects  by  electricity.  A  dynamo  is  so 
placed  upon  a  hand  car  that  no  electric- 
ity is  engendered  while  the  car  is  stand- 
ing still.  When  in  motion  the  current 
passes  into  the  ground  through  the  iron 
wheels  of  the  car  upon  one  side,  and 
upon  the  other  through  the  points  of 
brushes  of  copper  wire,  which  are 
fastened  in  the  rear  of  the  car  so  as  to 
be  a  few  inches  above  the  ^ound.  The 
result  is  said  to  be  that  all  insects  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  copper  brushes  are  killed 
as  if  by  lightning. 


Peoria,  III.— This  city  will  hold  a 
flower  festival  and  carnival  September 
11-16,  inclusive. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Ulysses  P.  Hedrick, 
of  the  Michis[an  Agricultural  College, 
ha9  been  appointed  horticulturist  at  ue 
New  York  state  agricultural  experiment 
station,  Geneva,  at  a  yearly  salary  of 
$2,000. 
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THE  DEFARTMfillT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In  his  la$t  message  to  congress, 
December  7,  1796,  President  Washing- 
ton said:  "In  proportion  as  nations 
advance  in  population  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  becomes  more  and  more  an 
object  of  public  patrcmage.  Institutions 
grow  up  supported  by  the  public  purse. 
Among  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  to  this  end  none  have  been 
attended  with  greater  success  than  the 
establishment   of   boards    composed   of 


under  the  direction  of  the  government, 
the  state  of  the  weather  at  different 
points  of  the  country  could  be  daily  com- 
municated by  telegraph,  so  as  to  be 
immediately  spread  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, very  important  and  beneficial  results 
might  follow." 

Horace  Capron  was  conmiissioner  from 
1867  to  1871 ;  Frederick  Watt  from  1871 
to  1877;  William  G.  Le  Due  from  1877 
to  1881;  Dr.  George  B.  Loring  from 
1881  to  1885. 
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public  characters  charged  with  coUectmg 
and  diffusing  information  and  enabled 
by  premiums  and  small  pecuniary  aid  to 
encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discovery 
and  improvement" 

His  suggestions  were  favorably 
received  by  congress  and  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared creating  such  a  society ;  but  in  the 
debate  which  followed  other  matters 
were  brought  up  which  caused  conflict- 
ing opinions,  and  a  vote  was  never  taken. 
It  was  not  until  1839  that  congress, 
influenced  by  the  suggestions  and  argu- 
ments of  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  of 
Connecticut,  appropriated  $1,000  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  distributing 
s^s,  prosecuting  agricultural  investiga- 
tions and  procuring  agricultural  statis- 
tics. Mr.  jSllsworth  was  commissioner 
of  patents. 

In  1849  the  department  of  the  interior 
was  established,  and  the  patent  office, 
with  its  agricultural  bureau,  became  a 
part  of  it  In  1861,  David  P.  Holloway, 
of  Indiana,  became  commissioner  of 
patents,  and  in  his  first  annual  rq>ort 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  department  of  the 
government  to  deal  with  agriculture  and 
productive  arts.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  established  by  an  act  of 
congress  approved  by  President  Lincoln 
May  15,  1862. 

llie  first  commissioner  of  AgrioihtiM 
was  Isaac  Newton,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey.  A  tract  of  forty  acres,  now  the 
location  of  the  department  ground^  was 
assigned  to  him  for  an  experimental 
farm,  but  he  complains  in  his  report  of 
January  i,  1864,  that  he  had  been  litiable 
to  use  the  ground  as  a  farm  because  the 
war.  department  needed  it  as  a  cattle 
yard  for  army  supplies.  Gx}nMnissioner 
Newton,  in  18(63,  i^^ported  several  hun- 
dred bushels  of  choice  seed  wheat  and 
other  cereals  and  seeds,  and  dis- 
tributed 1,200,000  packages  of  seed  and 
25,750  bulbs,  cuttings  and  vines.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  his  rg)ort  for  1864 
Commissioner  Newton  said :  **\  would 
renew  my  suggestion  of  last  year  that  if. 


Norman  J.  Colman,  then  of  Missouri, 
but  a  native  of  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y., 
next  became  commissioner.  At  that  time 
Representative  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  was 
prominent  with  a  scheme  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  experiment  stations  in  all 
the  states,  and  m  this  the  new  commis- 
sioner took  a  deep  interest  A  bill  cover- 
ing this  ^ound  became  a  law  in  1887. 
The  division  of  pomology  and  the 
division  of  ornithology  and  mam- 
malogy were  established  under  Mr. 
G>lman.  The  latter  was  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  an  investigation  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  crops  and  fruits  by  birds. 
By  far  the  most  important  event  of 
Commissioner  Colman  s  term  was  that 
which  gave  the  head  of  the  department 
a  place  in  the  president's  cabinet  as 
secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Colman 
was  made  secretary,  but  resigned  in  less 
than  a  month  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  administration. 


Hon.  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  made  secretary  of  Agriculture  hj 
President  Harrison,  and  assumed  control 
March  7,  1889.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  congress  and  governor  of  Wisconsin. 
His  administration  marked  the  birth  of 
the  farmers'  bulletin.  He  urged  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  information 
gathered  by  the  department  more  gener- 
ally before  the  farmers.  In  1891  the 
weather  bureau  was  transferred  from 
the  war  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment 'By  the  appointment  of  President 
Cleveland,  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  of 
Nebraska,  became  secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, March  7,  1893.  He  was  a  college 
graduate  and  a  gifted  writer  on  many 
subjects.  He  will  be  long  remembered 
as  the  father  of  arbor  day.  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  of  Iowa,  became  secretary  on 
March  7,  1897. 

When^  in  1862,  Commissioner  Newton 
took  office  the  old  propagating  garden, 
first  mentioned  in  reports  of  1858,  which 
was  situated  at  Sixth  street  and  Mis- 
souri avenue,  N.  W.,  was  placed  under 
his  care.  When  Commissioner  Watts 
took  office,  in  1871,  he  found  a  division 
of  garden  and  grounds  in  operation. 
William  Saunders  had  been  appointed 
in  1862,  by  Commissioner  Newton,  as 
superintendent  of  horticulture  and  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment for  nearly  forty  years,  or  till  his 
death  several  years  ago.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  performed  duties  which  are 
now  divided  up  among  divisions. 

A  most  important  division  to  florists 
is  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industi^,  the 
work  of  which  in  relation  to  floriculture 
is  well  described  as  follows  by  Professor 
B.  T.  Galloway,  its  chief:  "The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  has  devoted  in  the 
past,  and  is  now  devoting,  considerable 
time  and  money  to  investigations  which 
bear  directly  on  the  business  of  the 
florist  Special  studies  of  diseases  of 
plants  under  glass  are  being  made  by 
various  officers.  Albert  F.  Woods,  a 
pathologist,  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  studies  of  carnations  and 
lilies.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  has  k>ng 
been  interested  in  floricultural  crops  and 
has  published  a  number  of  works  on  the 
subject  His  interest  in  the  work  has 
led  to  the  inauguration  of  a  number  of 
lines  of  investigation  and  the  building  up 
of  an  establishment  which  it  is  hoped 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
future  development  of  floricultural  inter- 
ests. 
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"Within  the  last  year  the  bufcau  has 
been  equipped  wfth  very  complete  green- 
liouse  facilities.  Ten  or  twelve  houses 
are  now  in  use  for  various  lines  of 
work.  These  houses  are  all  modern  in 
construction  and  were  erected  under 
contract  by  Lord  &  Bumham.  They  are 
of  purely  commercial  type  and  are  used 
primarily  for  investigation  purposes.  A 
Kreat  deal  of  work  is  being  done  in  the 
development  of  new  plants  by  breeding 
artd  selection.    Two  or  more  houses  are 


Thomas  slag.  The  invention  has  as  its 
basis  the  fact  that  phosphate  of  lime 
with  solutions  of  chloride,  sulphate,  or 
nitrate  of  iron  changes  into  phosphate 
of  iron  with  the  formation  of  chloride, 
phosphate,  or  nitrate  of  calcium.  Then 
there  is  added  a  concentrated  solution 
of  an  iron-oxide  salt.  In  a  little  while 
the  mass  becomes  solid.  The  resulting 
nitrate  or  chloride  of  calcium  is  washed 
out  with  preparations  of  chlorides  or 
nitrates.     The   finely   pulverized   phos- 
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devoted  especially  to  crops  under  investi- 
gation for  diseases.  There  is  also  a 
house  used  entirely  for  quarantine  pur- 
poses. All  plants  received  by  the  bureau 
from  foreign  countries  which  are  to  be 
sent  out  are  quarantined  and  thoroughly 
fumigated,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  insect 
and  fungous  enemies. 

"One  of  the  special  features  of  the 
bureau  for  two  or  three  years  has  been 
the  securing  and  planting  on  the  depart- 
ment grounds  proper,  on  the  testing 
grounds  south  of  the  department  build- 
ings, and  on  the  Arlin^on  farm,  of  col- 
lections representing  miportant  groups 
of  florists'  plants,  such  as  Dutch  bulbs, 
gladioli,  herbaceous  plants,  etc.  The 
testing  grounds  used  for  this  purpose 
offer  an  excellent  field  for  study.  Florists 
and  horticulturists  generally  should  be 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  in 
the  encouragement  of  horticulture  in  the 
public  schools.  It  is  believed  that  this 
sort  of  work  if  extended  would  lead  to  a 
much  greater  decree  of  interest  in  all 
horticultural  subjects  throughout  the 
country.  As  evidence  of  this  it  may  be 
stated  that  since  co-operative  work  has 
been  going  on  with  the  public  schools 
in  Washington,  practically  all  the  school 
grounds  in  the  city  have  been  greatly 
improved,  the  work  being  done  by  the 
teac^hers  and  pupils.  The  teachers  are 
encouraging  the  children  in  the  matter 
of  home  plantings,  and  last  year,  through 
a  co-operative  arrangement,  more  than 
100,000  packets  of  seed  were  bought  by 
the  children  for  home  use.  These  seeds 
were  put  up  by  one  of  the  local  firms, 
and.  they  represent  quite  a  varied  line  of 
flowering  annuals."  S.  E. 


phate  is  very  easily  soluble  in  slightly 
acid  solutions  and  also  in  certain  salt 
solutions. 

Five-Cent  Pot  Plants. — George  A. 
Heinl  for  the  past  eight  years  has  made 
a  feature  of  offering  pot  plants  of  all 
sizes  and  varieties  from  2  to  4-inch  for 
S  cents  each.  The  sales  are  usually  com- 
menced about  May  15  and  continue 
about  ten  days.  No  pots  are  given,  no 
deliveries  made,  and  sales  for  cash  only. 
About  50,000  plants  are  thus  disposed 
of  annually,  and  the  popularity  of  this 
method  is  attested  by  the  increased  inter- 
est of  the  public  in  it  from  year  to  year. 

Yarian  System  Heating. — The  Yar- 
ian  system  of  heating:  consists  of  a  circu- 
lation of  hot  water  m  pipes  with  the  aid 
of  pumps  by  which  the  hot  water  is 
forced   into  the  arrangements  of  pipes 


and  again  withdrawn  with  a  rapidity 
that  insures  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  heat  in  the  pipes  in  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

FLOWERS  AT  A  Dllflf  £R  TO  A  KING. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  King 
Alfonso  m  Paris,  the  numerous  state  din- 
ners and  luncheons  were  remarkable 
for  the  elaborateness  and  taste  of  the 
floral  decorations,  which  were  arranged 
principally  by  Mme.  Chenier,  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  Le  Jardin.  State  treas- 
ures in  the  way  of  silver  epergncs, 
stands  and  baskets,  Sevres  vases  and 
bisque  statuettes  were  freely  used  to  add 
to  the  brilliancy  and  interest  of  the 
effect  One  of  the  most  original  was 
designed  for  a  dinner  given  by  the  king 
to  twenty-two  of  his  suite.  Three  large 
hats  of  Italian  straw  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal motive.  These  hats  were  deeply 
indented  and  had  one  side  sharply  turned 
up;  from  the  crowns  and  down  the 
open  brims  trailed  clusters  and 
sprats  of  cherries,  crowned  and 
partially  hidden  by  a  long  spray  of  yel- 
low and  orange  Iceland  poppies  mingled 
with  oat-stalks.  These  were  held  in 
place  by  cherry  velvet  ribbon  knotted 
at  the  upturned  briih  and  holding  a 
spray  of  cherries  in  its  folds;  ends  of 
ribbon  strayed  but  over  the  cloth  over 
which  cherries  also  seemed  to  have 
escaped.  One  of  these  hats  was  placed  at 
the  center  and  one  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  while  between  was  arranged  a 
double  row  of  slender  bouquets  of  the 
same  poppies  in  yellow,  orange  and 
white,  the  whole  design  united  by  appar- 
ently careless  sprays  of  the  poppies 
and  oat-stalks  laid  upon  the  cloth.  The 
exquisite  coloring  and  silky  texture  of 
these  Iceland  poppies  and  the  contrasting 
cherries  made  a  charming  decoration 
which  could  be  varied  with  many  varie- 
ties of  field  flowers  or  fruits. 

A  very  different  and  formal  decoration 
consisted  of  wreaths  of  Caroline  Test- 
out  roses,  not  made  up,  but  cut  from  the 
stems  and  laid  directly  upon  the  cloth, 
a  bit  of  foliage  or  a  bud  relieving  each 
rose,  forming  a  regular  but  not  stiff 
wreath;  the  center  consisted  of  an  oval 
mirror  encircled  by  a  rose  wreath,  four 
knots  of  pale  blue  ribbon  apparently 
holding   it  in   place,   the  ends   trailing 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

Use  of  Bone  Meal. — According  to  a 
chemical  journal  the  use  of  bone  meal 
is  made  very  difficult  owing  to  its  slow 
solubility.  By  means  of  an  invention 
(German  patent)  of  Dr.  E.  Meusel,  in 
TJegnitz,  the  bone  meal  can  be  made 
into  an  iron  preparation  which  will  make 
it    more    soluble,   as    is   the   case    with 
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Upon  the  cloth;  five  smaller  wreaths  at 
each  side  extended  down  the  length  of 
the  table,  each  with  a  knot  of  ribbon, 
A  bunch  of  cattleyas  and  odontoglos- 
sums  with  asparagus  formed  the  center- 
piece, and  could  have  been  as  well 
replaced  by  a  bouquet  of  roses. 

A  totally  different  decoration  was 
made  from  the  same  roses — Caroline 
Testout — with  the  addition  of  ?iwt  grace- 
ful statuettes;  the  centerpiece  consisted 
of  a  bunch  of  roses  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  a  statuette;  at  each  end 
stood  rather  tall  Sevres  flower  stands 
filled  with  roses;  a  number  of  small 
dishes  of  old  Sevres  with  a  few  roses 
stood  here  and  there,  with  four  of  the 
figures  carelessly  placed.  Spra)rs  of 
asparagus  were  used  to  unite  the  whole. 
Two  modem  ideas  are  shown  in  this 
decoration — one  that  of  confining  flow- 
ers to  their  own  foliage,  roses  especially, 
and  the  other  a  return  to  the  use  of 
handsome  porcelain  in  table  decorations. 

For  a  gala  luncheon  at  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  table,  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  hall  and  widen- 
ing at  each  end,  held  massive  silver 
designs,  which  were  filled  with  red  and 
pink  roses — Caroline  Testout  and  Mme. 
Gabriel  Luizet  for  the  tall  pieces  and 
Ulrich  Brunner  for  the  low  ones.  The 
immense  center  piece  held  roses  of  a 
different  shade  in  each  section,  while 
down  the  center  of  the  table  on  each 
side  were  large  silver  cups  holding  Caro- 


made  in  the  shape  of  a  "U,"  a  table  of 
honor,  with  two  long  tables  extending 
from  it.  The  center  of  the  table  of 
honor  was  a  square  of  ivory  satin, 
painted  with  the  arms  of  the  king,  and 
bordered   with    a    twisted   ribbon    shot 


ST.  LOUIS  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent 
out  to  prominent  florists  and  plant  intro- 
ducers of  this  country  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  St.  Louis  flower  show: 


a'"'-''-^ 


A    FLORAL    HAT    FOR    EFFECT.~L«  Jardin. 


with  gold,  knotted  at  diagonal  corners, 
the  ends  extending  carelessly  over  the 
cloth.  At  the  other  two  comers  were 
clusters  of  flowers,  one  of  cattleyas  with 
yellow  callas,  the  other  of  cattleyas  and 
Testout  roses  with  sprays  of  odonto- 
glossum.    Orchids  and  white  anthuriums 


We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Shaw  medal  which  is  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Shaw  premiums  each  year 
when  a  flower  show  is  held  in  St. 
Louis.  The  Shaw  medal  is  a  gold  medal 
of  $25  value  and  is  offered  by  permis- 
sion of  the  trustees  of  the     Missouri 


DINNER    TABLE    ARRANGEMENT    IN    RURAL    F  ASH  ION. -Le  Jardin. 


line  Testout  or  Luizet  roses;  in  smaller 
silver  standards  nearer  the  edges  of 
the  tables  were  bouquets  of  roses,  alter- 
nately pink  and  red;  these  were 
arranged  as  if  simply  laid  in  the  recepta- 
cle, the  stems  being  allowed  to  show 
at  one  side.  A  curving  line  of  smilax, 
with  here  and  there  a  rose,  strayed 
down  each  side  among  the  flowers. 

At  the  dinner  to  150  guests,  given  by 
M.  Delcasse,  at  which  king  and  presi- 
dent  sat  side  by  side,   the  table   was 


alternated  with  Marechal  Niel  roses 
upon  this  table.  Where  the  long  tables 
joined  it  were  placed  empire  vases  with 
Caroline  Testout  roses ;  sprays  of  aspar- 
agus were  interwoven  over  the  cloth. 
The  long  tables  were  narrower,  and  a 
succession  of  formal  designs  was  car- 
ried down  the  center;  smaller  sprays 
of  roses  raised  on  silver  standards  as 
described  above  were  placed  here  and 
there  among  the  green  at  the  sides  to 
break  the  formality. 


Botanical  Garden,  under  provision  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Henry  Shaw,  and 
under  the  following  requirements: 
"Best  plant  of  decided  merit  for  culti- 
vation, not  previously  an  article  of 
North  American  commerce,  and  intro- 
duced to  such  commerce  by  the  exhib- 
itor during  the  year  in  which  said 
award  is  made." 

Haven't  you  a  plant  which  you  could 
show  in  competition  for  this  valuable 
prize?  Otto  G.  Koenig,  Mgr. 
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SulMoriptloo  lyrioe,  ti.QO  a  Year-rM  Kcunben. 
Advertiiliig  imtM  on  appltoatloii.,, 

Bntored  at  Ghidago  postoffloe  aa  Moond-olas 
Oopyrlght,  10QB,  by  The  Qatdenlng  Go. 


Oabskrivo  li  Botten  up  for  its  leadan  and  in 
their  Inteieat,  and  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  intsreitlng.  If  It  does  not  exactly  mil 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  os  what  yon  want 
It  is  our  desin  to  help  you.  ^  ^ 

Ask  AiTT  QuBinoHs  you  please  about  ||^ts. 
flowers,  f^lts,  vegetaoles  or  other  praritioal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbkd  us  Notbs  of  your  experience  In  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thnt  others 


may  m  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
fUIuies,  pernaps  we  can  help  you. 

SniD  us  Pbotookaphb  ob  Skbtcbbb  of  your 
(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  Gabdbbino. 


CONTBNT8. 

The  flower  garden 

—Rose  garden  at  Hartford,  Conn,  (illus.) 

Tho  peony  (illus.) 

—Peonies  erroneously  named ..•. 

—Peonies  and  their  uses 

—Peonies  in  the  south 

AUamanda  WiUiamsi 

Votes  on  bedding  plants 

Lewis  and  Clark's  flowers 

Best  sweet  peas  for  cutting • 

Annuals  for  outdoor  blooming 

The  vegetable  garden 

—Pure  culture  mushroom  spawn  (illus.) 

—Preparing  to  force  tomatoes 

—Destroying  inseots  by  eltictriclty 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  (illus.) 

Items  of  interest 

Flowers  at  a  dinner  to  a  king  (illus.) 

St  Louis  flower  show .^•. 

Rot  of  citrus  fmits 

London  letter........ 

Obitoary— John  Lambert  Maxwell .\  ..7. 

— Oeorge  L.  Clark 

The  gardeners*  club 

—Newport  Horticultural  Society 

— At6Tencove.N  Y 

— Tarrytown  Hortlcnltuisal  Society 

Trees  and  shrubs 

—Some  large  orange  trees  (illus  ) 

-^A  flne  group  of  evergreens  (illus.) 

Anemone  coronaria  (illus.) 

Establishment  of  Bobbink  <fe  Atkins,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.  (illus.) 

European  horticulture 
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Cahuxias  and  gardenias  are  popular 
in  the  Mexican  cut  flower  markets. 

A  MU3HB00M  grower  who  claimed 
she  was  pQisoned  by  eating  mushrooms 
InMB  a  bf  d  9he  had  grown  claims  dam- 
ages frok9  the  seedsman  who  supplied 
the  spawn.  v*"*^ 

0ns  of  the  most  attractive  prize 
lists  we  have  seen  is  that  of  the  Texas 
State  Floral  Society  for  its  chrysan- 
themum show  to  be  held  November 
15-18.  We  note  that  "Excelsior"  is  the 
motto  of  the  society. 

C  S.  Hamison,  of  York,  Neb.,  sftites 
that  a  western  state  recently  called  for 
100  copies  of  his  "Gold  Mine  in  the 
Front  Yard"  for  school  children.  *Mr. 
Harrison  is  completing  arrangemelits 
for  a  companion  work  entitled  "The 
Evergreens." 

W.  Atxxb  BuitPEE  &  Company^  of 
Philadelphia,  have  been  given  exdu- 
sive  control  of  the  sale  of  three  new 
varieties  of  Eckford's  sweet  peas  tcf  be 
introduced  in  1906  in  origmal  pack* 
ets.  The  varieties  are  Henry  Eckford, 
Queen  Alexandra  and  another. 


ROT  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Harold  G.  Powell,  an  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Agricuhure,  has  just 
returned  from  Caliiorfaia,  where  he  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  citrus 
fruits  with  a  view  to  the  ptevention  of 
rot  when  th^  are  in  transit  The  gov- 
ernment has  e3q>ended  some  $2,000  and 
the  ffrowers  of  citrus  fruits  about  $5,000 
in  the  work,  not  including  liberal  sup- 
plies of  fruit  and  ice  iuraialied  by  the 
latter.  Mr.  Powell  has  found  that  fruits 
punctured  in  picking  are  more  liable  to 
rot  than  those  not  punctured,  that  fruit 

Sthered  and  packed  when  warm  is  more 
ble  to  decay  than  that  packed  at  the 
prefer  storage  temperature  and  that  the 
boxes  nearest  to  the  sides  of  refrigerator 
,  cars  remain  in  good  condition,  while 
those  in  the  center,  as  ordinarily  packed 
are  most  subject  to  heating  and  rotting. 
More  care  is  needed  in  the  packing  of 
the  fruit,  regulation  of  its  temperature 
in  packing  and  in  the  loading  of  refrig- 
erator cars. 


Obituary. 


LONDON  LETTER. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee,  the  well  known 
Philadelphia  seedsman,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  officiated  as  a  judge  at  the  soci- 
ety's show  at  the  Horticultural  Hall  at 
Westminster  lately,  and  he  was  delighted 
with  the  excellent  display  made. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
being  made  at  the  new  gardens  ox  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Wisley 
in  Surrey^  was  given  by  S.  T.  Wrifi[ht, 
the  superintendent,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  society.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  new  headquarters  is  its  distance 
from  town.  In  this  respect  the  old  gar- 
dens at  Chiswick  could  not  be  beaten. 
Seven  square-roofed  houses,  100  feet 
long,  intended  for  peach-houses  and 
vineries,  have  been  erected,  and  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  students  who 
are  able  to  take  a  two  years'  course  in 
horticulture.  A  research  station  is  to 
be  established  which  will  prove  advan- 
tageous for  scientific  investigation.  Some 
interesting  experiments  are  being  con- 
ducted on  the  trial  grounds  with  fruit 
trees  supplied  by  the  leading  firms. 

In  the  Essex  seed-growing  districts 
the  seedsmen  and  growers  have  experi- 
enced great  inconvenience  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  season,  which  is  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
crops.  The  same  drawback  was  experi- 
enced in  1903-04.  The  beans  and  peas 
are  likel^r  to  suffer  and  lighter  crops 
are  anticipated.  There  is  likely  to  be 
an  increase  in  prices  of  these  seeds. 
From  other  parts  of  this  country  it  is 
reported  that  the  early  varieties  of  peas 
carried  good  average  crops,  and  ripened 
off  satisfactorily.  Cabbages  have  been 
attacked  in  some  parts  by  a  destructive 
pest,  but  in  most  places  the  crop  is 
promising.  Following  the  shortage  of 
the  crop  last  season  this  year  there  has 
only  been  a  limited  area  devoted  to 
onions  and  prices  in  the  future  are  likely 
to  be  very  high.  Insect  pests  have 
caused  sad  havoc  amongst  the  radish 
crops  in  many  parts,  whilst  beets  have 
been  a  prey  to  black  aphis. 


Paducah,  KY.—The  annual  inspection 
of  the  gardens  and  lawns  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  railroad  is  now  taking  place, 
W.  H.  Gardener,  chief  gardener  of  the 
Louisville  division,  passing  through  this 
city  July  25. 


JCXRH  LAMBERT  MAXWELL. 

John  Lambert  Maxwell,  a  pioneer  flo- 
rist and  nurseryman  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
died  July  2B,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  He 
had  tollowed  the  business  for  more  than 
forty-five  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
England.  His  death  occurred  suddenly, 
he  being  in  apparent  good  health  a  day 
or  two  before  his  demise.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow,  five  sons  and  five 
daughters. 

GEORGE  L.  aARK. 

George  L.  Clark,  a  well-known  land- 
scape gardener,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
failure  yesterday  at  his  home  on  Con- 
cord road,  Weston,  Mass.,  July 
25i  aged  fifty-seven.  He  leaves  a 
son  and  daughter,  the  former  hav- 
ing been  associated  in  business  with 
his  father.  Mr.  Clark  moved  to  Wes- 
ton from  Newton  about  three  years 
ago. 


The  Gardeners'  Club* 


NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL  SOOETT. 

The  Newport  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  ladies'  night  July  19,  with  a 
large  attendance.  Much  disappointment 
was.  expressed  that,  owing  to  sicJmess  in 
her  family,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish  Webster 
could  not  be  present  and  address  the 
meeting,  as  arranged.  Secretary  David 
Mcintosh  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Web- 
ster giving  her  views  on  many  matters 
of  the  society's  work,  in  which  she  is 
especially  interested.  At  this  meeting 
John  A.  Thompson  was  elected  an  active 
member,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish  Web- 
ster and  Frank  L.  Peckham  proposed  for 
active  membership.  Some  verv  interest- 
ing exhibits  were  staged,  and  Bruce  But- 
terton,  Paul  Volquardson  and  James 
McLeish  were  appointed  by  the  chair  as 
committee  on  exhibits.  A  vase  of  Far- 
quhar's  Christmas  lily  (Lilium  Philip- 
pense),  from  Andrew  Meikle,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wells,  was  awarded  a 
silver  medal.  Richard  Gardiner,  gar- 
dener to  J.  J.  Van  Allen,  made  a  dis- 
play of  several  varieties  of  climbing 
roses,  his  own  seedlings.  One  of  these, 
Newport  Fairy,  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal;  another  seedling,  Maud,  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit.  M.  B.  Faxon  received 
a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  collection  of 
sweet  peas. 

The  lawn  fete  to  be  given  here  Aug- 
ust 12  for  the  benefit  of  the  Newport 
Association  for  the  Relief  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  will  be  on  a  more 
elaborate  scale  than  last  year. 

^      AT  GLENCOVE,  N.  T. 

The  July  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Nassau  County  Horticultural  Society 
wa%  held  at  the  Glencove  greenhouses. 
The  attendance  was  large,  in  fact,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  this  young 
society.  President  Harrison  occupied 
the  chair.  One  new  member  was  elected 
and  one  proposed.  The  exhibition  table 
bore  a  vase  of  Centaurea  imperialis,  a 
charming  hardy  annual;  a  collection 
of  Japanese  irises,  large  and  in  various 
colors,  and  specimens  of  fruit,  potatoes 
and  tomatoes.  The  chief  business  of 
the  evening  was  the  launching  of  a 
schedule  for  a  flower  show  to  be  held 
in  Glencove  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. J.  F.  J. 
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TARRYTOWH  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  society  rooms,  Tarry- 
town,  July  25.  Three  new  members 
were  elected  and  three  names  pro- 
posed for  membership.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  and  a  good  show  of 
cut  flowers.  The  monthly  prize  given 
by  Secretary  Neubrand  for  the  best 
display  of  flowers  cut  outdoors  brought 
out  a  good  competition.  The  winning 
collection  came  from  Samuel  Unter- 
meyer's  place  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and 
contained  over  100  species  and  varieties. 
The  gardener,  John  Featherstone,  was 
highly  complimented  on  getting  together 
such  a  fine  collection.  An  interesting 
discussion  developed  on  the  culture  of 
hollyhocks.  Regarding  the  tim^  of  sow- 
ing, the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
the  first  week  in  August  was  best.  From 
seed  sown  then  plants  can  be  had  strong 
enough  to  winter  over  without  losing 
the  center  growth,  as  is  the  case  with 
earlier  sown  plants.  Regarding  the  hol- 
lyhock disease,  several  of  the  members 
gave  their  experiences  with  different 
treatments,  but  so  far  no  really  reliable 
remedy  or  preventive  seems  to  have 
been  found.  It  was  conceded  that  atmos- 
pheric conditions  and  situation  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it^  a  close,  humid 
atmosphere  and  heavy  night  dews  assist- 
ing the  progress  of  Uie  disease. 

The  committee  on  the  annual  outang 
reported  that  they  had  arranged  for  the 
dinner  at  Beck's  Rye  Beach  hotel,  Au- 

Kst  16,  and  that  a  programme  of  races, 
wling,  etc,  had  been  arranged  to  take 
place  on  the  hotel  grounds. 

Wm.  Sc9tt. 

HUMTniGTON  HORTICULTURISTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Society  it  was  decided  to  offer  money 
prizes  at  the  exhibition  in  Septeniber. 
Already  liberal  prizes  have  been  received 
and  indications  point  to  great  enthusi- 
asm and  a  fine  exhibition.  Offers  of 
prizes  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Walter 


A   PINB   PLANTATION   OP   BVBRORBENS. 


Shaw;  Huntington,  N.  Y.,  chmimian  of 
exhibition  committee. 

A.  H.   FUNNBLL. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SOHE  LARGE  ORAlf GB  TUBES. 

There  is  just  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Julius  Roehrs 
Company,  at  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  a  recent 
importation  from  France  of  some  unusu- 
ally large  orange  trees  in  tubs.  They 
run  in  height  from  six  to  ten  feet  and 
are  handsome,  well-fruited  specimens. 
For  formal  gardens  and  conservatories 
they  should  prove  very  acceptable,  and 
they  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  other 
directions.  They  are  making  a  splendid 
show  in  the  nursery  at  this  time,  and 
form  one  of  the  leading  attractions  of 
the  establishment  The  fruit  is  of  a 
commercial  size. 


A  FUIE  GROUP  OF  EVERGREBIIS. 

Our  engraving  shows  an  imposing 
group  of  evergreens  on  the  lawn  of 
John  Cook,  the  well-known  tosariant 
on  Edmonson  avenue,  Baltimore.  The 
one  in  the  center  is  a  symmetrical  Nor- 
way spruce ;  the  others  are  notable  speci- 
mens of  Nordmann's  silver  fir,  the 
finest  probablv  of  all  oy\t  hardy  ever- 

Seens.  The  heavy,  compact  growth  of 
e  tree,  its  towering  pyramidal  growth, 
its  dark  green,  glossy  foliage,  which 
underneath  has  a  bluish  silvery  sheen, 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  noblest 
evergreens  which  can  be  ^own  in  this 
country.  It  comes  from  we  Crimea,  is 
absolutely  hardy,  of  moderately  quick 
growth  and  free  from  disease  and  insect 
enemies.  The  specimens  shown  here 
have  been  planted  about  thirty  years, 
receiving  good  treatment,  and  are  fine 
examples  of  the  variety,  which  is 
esteemed  highly  wherever  grown  and 
planted.  S.  B. 


IMPORTED   OEANQBiS   AT   JULIUS   ROBHRB   COMPANY'S,   RUTUBBJTQRD,    N.  J. 
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ANEMONE  CORONARIA. 

Anemone  coronaria  has  long  been  a 
popular  flowering  plant  in  European 
gardens,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  American 
gardens,  particularly  in  the  northern  or 
north-eastern  states.  The  bright  red, 
wtitc,  purple  or  blue  flowers  in  differ- 
ent varieties  Ttrc  «lways  much  admired 
when  they  are  well  grown. 


oughly  rooted),  and  when  they  have 
made  a  good  growth  and  the  buds  are 
prominent,  and  are  then  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat,  they  will  make  a  fine  dis- 
play. 

There  are  a  great  many  named  vari- 
eties of  Anemone  coronaria,  single  and 
double,  in  a  wide  range  of  colors. 

John  Dunbas. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF    BOBBINK    ft   ATKINS,    RUTHERFORD,    N.    J. 


In  'British  gardens  they  plant  the 
tubers  in  the  open  ground  two  inches 
deep  in  October  and  November  in  well 
drained,  warm  soil  and  th^r  flower 
freely  the  following  spring.  Our  win- 
ters here,  however,  in  the  north-eastern 
states  are  far  too  cold  for  that  treat- 
m^t,  for  even  when  covered  with 
leaves  or  any  good  protecting  material, 
they  do  not  present  a  good  appearance 
in  the  spring. 

The  flowering  plants  shown  in  the 
illustration  were  planted  in  flats  four 
inches  deep,  in  loam  and  cow  manure, 
about  the  end  of  December.  The  flats 
were  placed  in  cold  frames  from  which 
frost  was  almost  totally  excluded  by  a 
thick  covering.  Of  course  in  zero 
weather  a  little  frost  penetrated  the 
frames  but  not  enough  to  freeze  the  soil 
to  any  depth.  In  mild  weather  the 
frames  were  uncovered  and  opened. 

About  the  first  of  May  the  flats  were 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  against  a 
background  of  shrubs  and  arranged  so 
that  the  red,  white  and  blue  colors  made 
a  very  brilliant  effect.  .They  were  in 
full  bloom  about  May^  20,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  lilac  display  in  High- 
land park,  Rochester,'  N.  Y.,  which  on 
Sunday,  May  28,  was  estimat<sd  to  have 
be^n  visited  by  25,000  people,  the  anem- 
ones came  in  for  their  share  of  admira- 
tidn. 

I  remember  a  good  many  years  since 
William  Falconer  used  to  grow  them 
well  at  Dosoris,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  by 
planting  them  out  in  a  cold  frame  in 
the  fall,  which  was  covered  during  win- 
ter, and  the  following  spring  they  made 
a  glorious  show  when  the  sashes  were 
removed. 

It  is  sometimes  recommended  to  plant 
the  tubers  in  early  spring  for  a  display 
in  summer.  This  I  have  never  tried, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  suc- 
cessful on  account  of  our  hot  scorching 
summer  sun.  They  can  readily  be  had 
in  bloom,  however,  in  late  winter  or 
early  spring  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
tubers  sbould.be  boxed  or  potted  in  fall 
and  kept  cool  (this  is  essential,  for  they 
will  not  stand  heat  pressure  until  thor- 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

(from    the   BRITISH   TRADE  PAPERS.) 

Azalea  JuNus  Roehrt.— The  blooms  of 
this  handsome  new  variety  measured 
three  aiid  one- half  inches  to  four  and 
one-half  inches  across,  and  are  of  an 
Intense  rose,,  with  a  few  small  petals  in 
the  center.  The  leaves  are  large,  leathery, 
and  dark  ereen.  Award  of  merit  to  F. 
Sander  and  Sons,   St.  Albans. 

The  Grass. — How  dellciously  sleeps  the 
erass  in  the  moonlight,  and  how  joy- 
fully it  laughs  in  the  radiance  of  the  sun, 
says  Shirley  Hibberd  in  ''Brambles  and 
Bay  Leaves.'*  There  is  no  place  which 
it  will  not  beautify.  It  climbs  up  the 
steep  mountain  passes  which  are  inac- 
cessible to  man,  and  forms  ledges  of 
green  amid  the  rivings  of  the  crags;  it 
leaps  down  between  shelving  precipices, 
and  there  fastens  its  slender  roots  in  the 
dry  crevices  which  th6  earthquakes  had 
rent  long  ago,  and  into  which  the  water 
trickles  when  the  sunbeams  strike  the 
hoary  snows  above.  There  it  leaps  and 
twines  in  the  morning  light,  and  flings 
its   sweet,   sweet   laughing  greenness   to 


the  sun.  There  It  creeps  and  climbs 
about  the  mazes  of  the  solitude,  and 
leaves  its  fairy  tassels  with  the  wind.  It 
beautifies  even  that  spot,  and  spreads 
over  the  sightlessi  visage  of  death  and 
darkness  the  serene  beauty  of  a  summer 
smile,  flinging  its  green  luster  on  the  bold 
granite,  and  perfuming  the  lips  of  the 
morning  as  she  stoops  from  heaven  to 
kiss  the  green  things  of  the  earth.  It 
makes  a  moist  and  yielding  carpet  over 
the  whole  earth,  on  which  the  impetu- 
ous may  pass  with  hurried  tread,  or  the 
feet   of  beauty  linger. 

Freetlas  for  January  Flowering. — The 
bulbs  should  be  potted  in  August  for 
flowering  in  January,  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam, 
one  part  leaf  soil,  half  part  manure, 
half  part  peat,  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
coarse  sand,  placing  nine  or  ten  bulbs 
in  a  6-inch  pot.  and  plunged  in  ashes 
until  growth  oegins.  when  they  may  be 
introduced  to  a  cold  frame,  plentiful 
supplies  of  water  being  given  at  this 
time.  Take  them  Into  a  greenhouse  about 
the  end  of  October,  when  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  no  more  than  60  degrees, 
and  have  each  shoot  staked  out  separ- 
ately. After  flowering  they  should  be 
gradually  dried  off  by  only  giving  water 
about  once  or  twice  a  week  until  the 
foliage  becomes  quite  brown.  It  is  advis- 
able at  this  period  to  water  them  at>out 
three  times  with  rich  manure  water,  as 
this  helps  to  swell  the  bulbs,  and  so  give 
quality  to  the  bloom  for  the  next  season. 
When  dried  off,  place  on  a  high  shelf  to 
get  all  the  sun  possible,  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly ripen  the  bulbs,  as  you  cannot 
practically  bake  them  too  much.  Then 
take  them  down  about  the  first  week  in 
August,  shake  the  soil  off  them,  picking 
out  the  largest  bulbs.  Place  them  In  a 
saucer  and  aamp  them  with  water  a  time 
or  two  until  the  roots  begin  to  form; 
then  pot  them  up,  taking  care  not  to 
break  the  young  roots  off. 

Pot  Mignonette. — ^Among  the  many 
spring-flowering  plants,  few,  I  suppose, 
are  more  admired  than  a  well-grown  pot 
of  giant  niignonette.  It  does  ont  require 
half  the  attention  that  many  less  worthy 
plants  do.  Mignonette  being  quite  hardy, 
it  will  not  stand  coddling,  so  that  anyone 
possessing  ever  so  small  a  greenhouse  of 
any  description,  or  even  a  frame  or  two, 
may  keep  up  a  succession  nearly  all  the 
year  round.  My  plan  is  to  sow  thinlT  in 
3-inch  pots  about  the  second  week  in  Aug- 
ust, and  place  the  pots  on  a  hard  niece 
of  ground  covered  with  ashes.  Cover 
them  with  hand-lights,  water  with  a  fine 
rose  can,  and  keep  close  and  shaded  until 
the  seedlings  appear,  when  air  must  be 
freely  admitted.  They  must  be  shaded 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and 
very  careful  watered  at  this  stage,  or  the 
young  seedlings  will  damp  oCC  wholesale. 
When  large  enough  to  handle,  thin  out  to 
four,  or  at  most  five,  of  the  strongest. 
When  these  have  made  two  inches  or 
three   inches   of  growth,    pinch   out   the 

goints,  which  will  cause  them  to  break, 
hift   them   when   well   rotted   into  6%- 


ANEMONE     CORONARIA. 
(The  poppy  snemone  in  Highland  Park,  Roohester,  N.  Y.) 
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inch  pots,  and  place  in  a  cold  ftame 
on  an  ash  bottom  close  to  the  glass,  giv- 
ing at  all  times  plenty  of  air.  The  pot- 
ting compost  should  consist  of  fibrous 
loam  three  parts  to  one  part  each  of  old 
decaj'ed  cow  manure  and  leaf -mold  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  M  plaster  or  mortar  rubble  well 
broken  up  and  mixed  in  the  soil;  some  of 
the  larger  portions  of  this  may  also  be 
used  for  crocking  the  pots,  mignonette 
being  very  partial  to  it.  Firm  potting  \b 
at  lul  times  essential  to  induce  short- 
Jointed  growth;  It  may,  in  fact,  be 
rammed  quite  hard.  The  plants  should 
be  supported  in  good  time  with  neat, 
straight  sticks,  placing  one  to  each  plant 
to  prevent  their  falling  about,  and  to  keep 
them  upright.  As  soon  as  the  flower* 
spikes  begin  to  show  they  majr  be 
removed  to  where  it  is  intended  to  flower 
them,  and  weak  liquid  manure  should 
be  given  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Mignonette  is  sometimes  sown  in  the 
same  pots  in  which  it  is  to  flower,  being 
thinned  out  afterwards.  This,  of  course, 
saves  time  and  labor,  but  better  results 
are  obtained  by  the  repotting  method.  As 
regards  varieties  to  grow  for  pots,  there 
are  now  so  many  good  ones  it  is  needless 
to  particularise,  Machet  and  any  of  the 
giant  strains  being  suitable. 
Begonia  Lafayette.— The  admirable^ flt- 
»s  of  this  crimson  small-flowered  dou- 


ble tuberous  begonia  for  bedding  is  now 
well  known,  and  so  far  it  has  not  yet 
been  excelled;  but  I  saw  plants  of  it  the 
other  day  in  6-inch  pots,  not  more  than 
from  twelve  inches  to  fourteen  inches  in 
height,  that  I  feel,  were  its  qualities  for 
such  purpose  widely  known,  it  would 
soon  become  a  most  {>opular  spring  flow- 
ering pot  plant.  The  tubers  are  started 
in  gentle  warmth  at  Christmas,  and  if 
started  early  they  afterwards  break  natu- 
rally early.  Large  tubers,  after  growth 
has  begun  in  shallow  boxes  In  sandy  soil 
and  in  warmth,  are  easily  divided  with 
a  sharp  knife.  The  plants  come  into 
bloom  at  the  end  of  April,  and  flower 
most  profusely  for  a  long  time.  Those 
I  saw  early  in  May  had  many  richly  col- 
ored double  flowers  on  them.  In  the 
hands  of  trade  growers  such  a  begonia 
should  make  a  flrst-rate  market  plant. 


Rose  Blanche  Double  De  Couber.— 
This  is  the  best  outdoor  rose  for  the 
west,  according  to  W.  N.  Rudd.  The 
leathery  foliage  withstands  climate  and 
insects  with  entire  satisfaction  and  if  the 
hips  (fruits)  are  removed  as  the 
blooms  fade,  the  plant  blooms  continu- 
ously from  the  middle  of  May  until  frost 
stops  further  development 

FUMIGATION  METHODS. 

By  PROP  W.  Q.  JOHNSON. 

Peraisrly  State   Batemsloglat   el  Marylaatf. 

A  Practical  Treatita  and  timely  work  on 
cheap  and  effective  means  of  destroying;  insect 
pests  and  other  vermin  in  various  places. 
This  work  is  the  outcome  of  pradial  tests 
made  by  the  author  together  with  the  expe- 
riences of  others,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time. 

GARDf  NCRS  and  FLORISTS 

have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  can- 
not be  grown  under  glass  without  frequent 
fumigation  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  solved  this 
problem.  The  methods  of  procedure  are  fully 
described  and  every  detail  is  given  for 
generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

The  Oardening  Company, 

Monon  Buildlnf,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 

In  Renewin;^  Yctir  Subscriptions  Send 
us  Names  and  Address  of  Pnends  Inter- 
ested In  Horticulture  or  Floriculture. 


g\      _  fU%A  AAA  8qaAi«  Feet  of  Broken  Glau 
llVfir  lSmMM  ^<^*  V''^^  for  iMt  year  by  the 

partloalan  addreee 

JOHN  a  KSLER,  SmVi  Swldl*  Rlvsr,  N.  J. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening 


The  Brockton  Dahlia  Farm 

The  largeit  and  llnest  ooUectlon  of 
Dahlias  IB  the  United  SUtes.  oonsist- 
.  ing  of  all  the  leading  varieties.    Send, 
for  oatalogae. 

W.  P.  LOTHROP,  East  Bridgtwaltr,  Mast. 


A  NEW 

Perennial  Poppy 

PRINCESS  VICTORIA  LOUISE 


Was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  International 
Ezhlhitlon  at  Dusteldorf.  1904,  and  a  Oertiiloate 
of  Merit  by  the  Hortiouitarisu*  Asiootatlon  of 
Germany.     Splendid    salmon-oolored   oat   and 

garden  flower.    Strong  S-year-old  plants  (no  ont- 
Dgs),  each  72o  direat  from  the  gp>wer. 

EMIL  FINGER,  "*c-j;a5S.vV' 

NORTICULTUIIIST. 

km  willing  to  plaoA  the  agency  for  th's  novelty 
with  a  well  known  firm,  olferiog  suitable  terms. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Qardeninq. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  htsndred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\* 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $  \  .50. 

Quarter  Acre   Posslbliltles  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Tn[  GARDENING  COMPANV, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Gaidening. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

W«  CM  Mpply  any  •!  tto  Mfowtag  bookf ,  poalpAid,  at  tto  pricea  givra: 


Majcual  op  thb  TBBSa  of  North 
Ahbmica  (Sacigeiit).— The  meat  com- 
pete and  antheatic  work  on  line  mibject. 
The  paaee  nnmber  826,  with  over  600 
flhietraflone.  BTery  tree  ttudnit  should 
hATcit.   «6.00. 

EDbdobs,  Windbrbaxs;  Etc.  (Powdl). 
^A  treatise  on  the  planting,  sj-owth  and 
management  of  heajge  plantstor country 
and  mttmrban  homes.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  PsiNCiPLrBS  op  pRurr  Gbowino 
(BaOej).— The  entire  subjeet  of  fruit 
cultme  istreated  veiy  thoroi^ghly  in  this 
illnstrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  Without.    $1.25. 

Cabbaobs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  reqniienients 
of  the  important  Tegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giTen  here  Tery  iully  tht 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  see4  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungna 
diseasescommonto^ese plants.  SOcents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting;,  cultiTation,  har- 
vesting and  presemng  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deroted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

•  LakdbcapbGardbnino  (Wawh)^— This 
is  a  Tery  usefol  little  book  on  ue  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  yaluame  to  amateurs  as  it 
corers  in  detail  the  numerous  prolflems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustratedand  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  Tiew  to 
Ifldforming  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

LAKDacAPB  GARDaniiio  (Mayuard).— 
The  dcTdopment  of  landscape  art  within 
the  pastfewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flormt  to  keep  posted  on  this  bralich  of 
idnt  business.  The  many  suggestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfol  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.60 

&OW  TO  Maxb  Monbt  Growikg  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  oents. 

Thb  GoLDPDfi  fMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive^Hid 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
Mst  advice  is  liven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  indudingconstruction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsome^  illua- 
trated.    $2.00. 

Thb  Ambricam  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  aU  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrvbanthbmom  Manual  (Sxnith).^ 
By  an  elpeii:  whohasgiven  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
25  cents.    . 

PoMiOATiON  Mbthoob  (Johnson).^A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  prolusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrb  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  byaneminentiv 
sucoesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBRRouae  CmnntncnoN  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plaiii»  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  haa  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

BtnLBS  AND  TUBBROUa  ROOTSD  Flantb 

(AUen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustrap 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tdls  about  dies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^.MusHROOiia:  How  to  teow  Thbh 
OFakoner).— The  only  Amnican  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  br 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  telui 
the  whole  stoiy  so  tersdv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBss  IN  Markbt  GARBBNOia  (Raw- 
son).— Written  hj  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  fbrdng  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

I^  RoaB  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  i^d  written 
firom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Boggle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  thecultureof  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  raap- 
berries,  5  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
85  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  83  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  of  Pi^ants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tellp  us  how  to  propacate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eveiy  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  uving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fiumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  di^ 
(isrent  manures  for  the  duferent  crops  and 
the  diffinent  soils,  how  to  ajpply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
tt.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DicnoNART  OF  Gardbning  (IGcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encydopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
ing  the  most  obscure  genera  and  spedes 
as  wdl  as  the  most  fomiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
Hsh  work  but  as  much  appredated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

8maU  Pndt  Cuiturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Gardbn  Stort  (^wanger).— A 
Jie  beautiei 


Thb 
delightfU  book  portraying  the 
aisdpleasures  of  j;ardening  in  themost  fos- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminentiy  practical, 
and  uMful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  1ms  a  fidd  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trbbs  of  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbndcg  for  Proftt  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Pzx)riculturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  THB  RoaB  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  thb  South  (Dern- 
ier).  $1.50. 

Ornambntal Gardbning  (Long).  $2.00. 

ARt  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SwBBT  Scbntbd  Plowbrs  and  Pra- 
grant  Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  veiy  in- 
teresting subject  handled  m  a  popular 
and  maiteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Paxton}.  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enUuged  edition.    $7720. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pedidly  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  bj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  liie.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrb 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana}.~Talks 
about  tiie  flowers  in  theorder  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fidds.  TSoents. 

Thb  Bngush  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardeninff  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  evenr  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  nas  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbping  (Prof.  Bailey).«-Dea]s 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  uselid 
information  for  all  interested  in  finit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.  76  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (^lacombe).    $3.60. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  of 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Ambrican  Pruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatiar 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o^ 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00.  ^. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis.  Hardy  f^oses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitchii,  Gematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nlfers,  u*is 
Kaenip£eri,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greouiouset  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
speciaIty.aiatatai«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  ¥• 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 
PoroMrly  State  Entomologist  off  BUryteiid 

A  Pnustioal  TroAUse  and  Umelr  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  of  destroying  insect  pesu  and 
other  Termin  in  Tarlous  places.  This  work  Is  the 
onteome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
toe  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWSBS  AND  NITHSBBTMEK 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
flan  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
u  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  befwe  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  ordiard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orcluutis  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost  The  writer  Is  com-td- 
ered  the  1>e8t  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDBKBBS  AND  FI.ORISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
e  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

IKTUEJEBA  AND  GRAIN  DBAIiBBS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mlUsand 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 


tsin lug  grain  in  storage  is  also  thoroughly  Consid- 
ered,  lathis  -— ^-^' ^^'^  '--•* *' -' 

transportation  compan:.. 

vmloe  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 


this  trade  the  work  is  indisMosable  and 
ies  have  found  It  of  great 


Incloeures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FABMBRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
m  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
COIiUBOR  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  complete  in  everr  respe^n  and  to  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.   It  is  written  in  a 

Kpular  noo-teehnlcal  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
ndsomely  bound,  covering  350  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, 51.90. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nonoB  Building  CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 


TUUP. 


VAUiiflirS  IMPORT 
BUIB  PRICES. 

WE  tre  now  arrtnsinf  for  our  annual 
supply  of  Dutdi  Flower  Bulbs,and 
in  order  to  induce  early  ordering 
we  are  wilHnir  to  import  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amounting  to  $7.50  or  over,  provided 
same  is  received  by  July  istb.  Tbis  offer 
means  tbat  bulbs  wiD  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  forward  on 
arrival,  tbus  insnrinf  perfect  condition  of 
tbe  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
tbe  hrf est  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  years' 
experience  can  guarantee  that  your  order 
will  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  careful 
growers  in  Holland.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  handling  enables  us  to 
make  you  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
information  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
phnting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request. 

VAUBRArS  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  CHIOAGC, 

14aBOT0toy  St.       84.66  Raatfolpii  S 


The  Colors  of  flowers  tr^r^r^r  COLOR  CHART. 

Airanged  by  F.  Sohaylor  Mathewi  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  ii  nowaooeptod 
at  the  Btandard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  ooontry.   Met,  IS  OMrtt.  Pulpali, 

THB  OARDBNlNa  COMPANY.  Monon  Bnildlag.  CHIGAOO. 


If  yoo  need  Books  ofl  Special  Subjects  write  ns  about  them. 
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VAUGHAN*S 

Star-Shaped  White  Freesia 

or  all  winter-blooming  bulbs  none  are  more 
rasy  of  -oulture  or  more  Drautiful  and  ffcsoeful 
than  the  Freesia.  Plant  six  to  eight  bulbs  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  you.  will  get  a  plant  which  will 
beautify  and  p*)rfume  the  bouse  for  #e«I<s.  They 
force  easily  and  can  be  had  In  bloom  for  Christmas 
if  desired;  by  plunging  six  or  eight  pots  in  a  cold 


frartie  they  can  be  brought  in  at  intervals,  in  th  s 
king  a  continnous  display. 
**,V««ihaB's  Star-Sh«p«d  White"  is  an  im- 


provement on  the  well  icnown  Kreesia  Refraota 
Alba,  haviug  large  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  pure 
iflistening  white,  boroe  on  long  erect  stems, 
making  It  an  ideal  cut  flower  and  also  a  first-class 
potj>lant. 

PHcei    Mammoth  bQlbs,'8  for  lOc;    doa.,  75c; 
per  100,  94.00,  post^id. 

VJIUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CNlCACOi  NKW  VO^Ki 

84-86  Randolph  ft  14  Bt  city  It 


NOW  OOMPIXrC  IN 
POUR  VOUfill*. 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticulture 


and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  blograpbioal  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Projtssar  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University^ 

AMittod  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D.. 

AtMCiate  Editor. 

tnd  mtny  oxport  Cultivators  tnd  Botanists. 


IN  POUR  VOLUMES, 

Ooth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  2800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Our  farm  Annual  (or  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Gttalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  1 , 
'05,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,  j^j^j^j^j^j^^j^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


ii^iiititi 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Bound  Volumes 
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Gardening  abban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $.7.5V. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monoa  BdUine,  CHICAGO. 


"Enrcka" 

Weed   laUer. 


Saves  Weeding.  Keeps 
Paths,  etc,  dear  without 
disturbtn^  or  staining 
%vd. 


thefra' 

flolttblt  P6wder,  teadily  mixed  and 
^-    ~  MhlorWO 


UMflitThi.eiio«9hlorfD0Hiitra|u<<t.  .... 

MOhT  Speoial  prioes  to  Oemetertos  and  bayer*  ^ 

larg«  qnantltieiu    foil  dtieotioni  with  Moh  tin. 

Vaughon's  Seed  Store, 

CHiQAQOi  NIW  YORKi 


•4^6 
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CHRYSANTHEMIM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMiER  D.  SMilTH. 


xm  R»A.D^ir< 


CONTENTS. 

IVTBODUOnOH.  

Chaftbb  I.— Histobt. 

Ohaftbr  II.— Stock  Plahts.— Early  Propagation.— Cold   Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 

Stock.— Novelties  and  Soaroe  Varieties. 
Chaftkb  III.— Pbopaoatiox.— OnMing  Benoh.— Selection  of  Cattings.— Making  Cnttings.— Air 

and  Temperature.— Shading.— Watering.— Sanoer  System.— Bnglish  Method.— DiTlsioas.— 

Potting  Cnttings. 
Ohaptbb  IV.— SPBomnr  Plahts.— Soil.— Repotting  —Stopping.— DraiBage.—Pinal  Potting.— 

Watering.-Staking.-Disbndding.-Feeding. 
CBAPm  v.— MisoBLLAXxous  Plamts.— StandaMs.— For  Market— Single.— Stemmed.-Minla- 
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Ohaptbb  VII.— Exhibxtioii   Blooms.— Planting.— Firming.— Tieing.— Watering.— Spraying.— 

Airing— Shading.— Scalding.— Top-dressing.— Removing  Stools.— Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.— Liquid  Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burning  and  Damping.— Buds  and  Dis- 

budding.— English  Method.— Records. 
Ohaptbb  VIII.— Exbibitiox  Blooms.— Grown  out-of-doors.- Australian  Method.— Shelter  or 

flung  Harbor. 
Ohaptbb  IX.— Oommbboial  FL0WBB8.—Feeding.—Bads.— Early.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 
Ohaptbb  X.—Ixsbcts.— Aphis.— Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.- Tarnished  Bug  — Gory- 

thuoa.— Grub  Worm.— Out  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 
Ohaptbb  XL— Dxsbasbs.- Bust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Ohaptbb  XII.— SBBDLixes  abd  Spobts.— SuiUble  Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sports. 
Ohaptbb  XIIL— Pbbpabimci  Exhibits —Plants.— Out  Flowers.— Foreign  Shipments.- Dressing 

Flowers. 
Ohaptbb  XIV.— Exhibitiobs.— The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 
Ohaptbb  XV.— Ttpbs  ahd  Sblbotiohs  —Types.— Selections. 
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ORCHIDS 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
0.  S.  Write  for  our 
illuitrated  catalogue. 

Ortbid  Growers  and  Importers.  SUMMIT.  N.  J. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv  in  "Gardening." 
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DECORATIONS     AT    A    CHICAGO    LAWN    PARTY. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  twenty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  opened 
on  Tuesday,  August  15,  under  condi- 
tions highly  gratifying  to  the  society  and 
the  trade  in  |^eneral. 

The  exhibition  was  unusually  large 
in  scope  and  reauired  the  combined 
floor  space  afforded  by  the  national 
rifles  armory  and  Masonic  temple,  both 
buildings  being  in  the  inmiediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  convention  halL  Super- 
mtendent  George  H.  Cooke  and  his 
corps  of  assistants  made  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  the  exhibition  and  by  the 
hour  set  for  the  first  meeting  practically 
all  the  exhibits  were  complete. 

The  exhibits  were  extensive  in  char- 
acter and  highly  pleasing  to  the  visitors, 
both  as   regards  variety  and  arrange- 


ment. The  novelties  in  the  way  of 
florists'  supplies  shown  were  numerous 
and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  exhib- 
itors, while  plantmen  showed  laudable 
enterprise  in  the  presentation  of  their 
different  lines. 

The  weather  was  warm  but  pleasant, 
typical  summer  weather  for  Washing- 
ton, and  no  worse  than  that  experienced 
in  many  cities  farther  north.  At  3 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  when 
ex-President  W.  F.  Gude  called  the 
convention  to  order,  the  floor  of  Carroll 
hall  where  the  business  sessions  were 
held  was  completely  filled,  and  much 
interest  was  taken  in  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Gude  said : 

"As  president  of  the  Washington  Flo- 
rists' Club  I  do  not  stand  here  to  make 
you  a  lengthy  address,  bjit  simply  to 
assure  you  that  the  promises  made  you 


in  St.  Louis  a  year  ago  are  borne  out  to 
the  letter,  and  I  leave  you  to  Judge  of 
this  by  the  time  Saturday  morning  shall 
arrive.  In  making  pr^arations  for 
your  convention,  we  have  organized  a 
corps  of  willing  workers,  but  no  one 
has  been  more  prominent  among  them 
than  my  worthy  predecessor,  J.  R.  Free- 
man, your  vice-president,  whom  I  now 
present" 

Vice-President  Freeman  then  spoke  as 
follows:  "I  must  expr^s  my  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  generosity  of  your 
votes  in  St.  Louis.  You  took  me  on 
credit  on  the  representations  made  by 
my  friends  and  brother  florists  in  Wash- 
ington. A  young  lecturer  once  said  to 
a  friend:  'I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
for  me  to  fill  this  haU  with  my  voice,' 
and  the  friend  replied :  'I  expect  you  to 
empty  it'    I  have  the  honor  to  ihtro- 
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duce  to  you'  the  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  McFar- 
land,  president  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners, District  of  Columbia,  who  will 
welcome  you  in  befitting  language." 

Mr.  McFarland  spoke  as  follows:  *'\ 
am  highly  privileged  in  being  allowed  to 
g^eet  you  in  the  name  of  the  executive 
government  of  the  national  capital  and 
all  good  people  of  the  district.  They 
have  known  of  your  coming  for  some 
days  and  have  been  looking  forward 
with  g^eat  pleasure  to  seeing  you  and 
the  exhibits  which ,  are  to  be  made  in 
connection  with  this  convention;  and 
they  profoundly  hope  that  the  success 
of  your  convention  here  thirteen  years 
ago  may  be  repeated  at  this  time,  and 
that  you  may  decide  after  visitin^^  Wash- 
ington once  more  that  you  will  come 
here  at  least  once  a  year.  You  might 
.hold  a  winter  session  somewhere  else, 
but  you  will  never  find  a  summer  resort 
cooler  or  more  delightful  than  this  city 
in  August  We  welcome  you  as  min- 
isters of  beauty,  to  this,  the  capital  of 
beauty.  We  rejoice  that  you  are  cele- 
brating here  your  twenty-first  birthday 
in  your  national  capita],  whose  flowers 
and  trees,  plants  and  lawns,  are  as 
fresh  as  spring  on  this  August  day. 
They  have  a  welcome  for  you  which 
we  cannot  give,  and  which  you  can 
appreciate  better  than  other  men  and 
women.  This  is  the  birthplace,  I  am 
told,  of  the  American  Beauty  rose,  the. 
most  perfect  of  flowers,  and  it  is  the 
home  of  the  father  of  your  charter. 
You  are  represented  here  in  Washing- 
ton permanently  by  some  of  the  best  of 
our  citizens.  Flowers  are  our  common 
langua}?e  where  words  will  not  do.  Far 
more  expressive  than  any  words,  they 
speak  with  gracious  sympathy  alike  in 
joy  and  sorrow.  What  memories  of 
birthdays  and  death  days;  of  weddings, 
triumphs  and  trials;  of  loved  ones  scat- 
tered all  over  the  earth;  of  those  who 
have  gone  to  the  better  country,  a  sim- 
ple flower  brings  to  our  mind.  What 
an  inextinguishable  debt  all  of  us  owe 
you  for  that  most  precious  wealth  of 
love  which  flowers  have  expressed  to 
us  on  every  important  occasion  of  our 
lives.  No  wonder  that  here  above  all 
places  we  have  more  of  beauty  than  in 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  cen- 
ters; here  also  all  Americans  ought  to 
feel  at  home.  You  have  waiting  for  you 
a  very  special  welcome.  We  know  we 
can  count  on  you  to  stand  with  us  for 
the  embellishment  of  our  national  capi- 
tal, for  it  is  beloved  by  you,  as  well  as 
by  us  who  live  here  all  the  year  round. 
Mr.  Whelan,  head  gardener  at  Mount 
Vernon,  where  George  Washington 
made  beauty  grow,  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  present  to  your  society  a  gavel 
made  from  magnolias  planted  by  George 
Washington  and  Lafayette,  and  which 
still  live  to  connect  us  with  them.  What 
more  fitting  symbol  can  be  given  of  the 
memory  of  the  father  of  his  country 
and  his  friend  and  comrade-in-arms,  the 
onlv  ally  the  United  States  ever  had, 
and  who  said,  'When  I  heard  of  your 
cause  my  heart  enlisted.'  It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  with  this 
gavel  the  welcome  of  every  good  citi- 
zen of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  your  visit  may 
be  most  pleasant  and  most  profitable." 

Vice-President  Freeman  then  intro- 
duced Assistant  Secretary  Hayes  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  place  of  the  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  the  secretary,  who  was 
to  have  spoken,  but  who  had  been  called 
to  Chicago  on  important  business.  Mr. 
Hayes  spoke  as   follows:   "I  want  tirst 


to  do  what  I  know  Secretary  Wilson 
would  have  done  had  he  been  here; 
welcome  you  most  heartily  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  invite 
you  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  and  get  acquainted 
with  Prof.  Galloway  and  the  younger 
men  and  women  who  are  engaging  in 
the  work.  These  young  people,  trained 
under  Secretary  Wilson,  are  to  make 
their  mark,  and  in  the  future  florists 
will  be  proud  of  them."  He  outlined 
the  work  of  the  department,  stating  that 
those  engaged  in  it  were  working  out 
a  scientific  system  of  plant  improvement 
and  those  from  whom  they  once  sought 
information  were  now  in  turn  seeking  it 
from  them. 

J.  A.  Valentine,  of  Denver,  was  then 
introduced  and  responded  to  the  address 
of  welcome  in  a  few  well  chosen 
remarks.  Mr.  Freeman  next  introduced 
President  J.  C.  Vaughan,  who  took  the 


H.  M.  Altick. 

Vioo-president-elect  of  the  S.  A.  P. 


gavel  amid  much  applause.  Mr.  Vaughan 
prefaced  his  presidential  address  with 
a  few  remarks,  complimenting  the  soci- 
ety on  the  very  good  attendance  at  the 
convention. 

After  the  president's  address,  reports 
were  submitted  by  Treasurer  H.  B. 
Bcatty  and  Secretary  W.  J.  Stewart. 
The  president's  reception  in  the  evening 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
Florists'  Club  closed  the  programme  for 
Tuesday. 

Geo.  C.  Watson,  of  Philadelphia, 
called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  fact  that  the  executive  committee  in 
March  last  passed  a  resolution  directing 
that  the  president's  address  should  be 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  meeting 
at  this  time,  and  this  had  been  done. 
He  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  consider  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  president,  and  the  motion 
was  carried.  The  president  appointed  E. 
G.  Hill,  Robert  Craig  and  J.  G.  Esler 
as  such  committee. 

Reports  from  state  vice-presidents 
were  presented  but  not  read.  J.  M.  Lamb, 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  moved  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  society's  annual.  J.  G. 
Esler,  of  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  moved 
in  amendment  that  the  reports  be  ^ 
referred  to  a  committee  for  considera-  ' 


tion  and  that  the  names  of  the  state 
officers  reporting  be  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. The  amendment  was  carried. 
Reports  received  were  from  Alabama, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  southern 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi  east  and  west.  North 
Carolina,  New  Jersey,  eastern  New 
York,  western  New  York,  northern 
Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Telegrams  were  read  from  George  A. 
Robinson,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Horticultural  Association,  and  F.  L. 
Schultz,  state  vice-president  of  Ken- 
tucky, conveying  best  wishes  and 
expressing  regret  at  inability  to  attend 
the  convention. 

On  a  call  for  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  only  report  forthcoming  was 
bv  Arthur  T.  Boddington,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  memorial  committee. 
He  reported  that  the  sum  of  $112.15  had 
been  collected  from  eighty-nine  contrib- 
utors towards  the  Vilmorin  memorial, 
and  the  same  had  been  forwarded  to 
Prof.  Sargent  and  receipt  acknowledged 
by  him. 

The  following  day  opened  with 
the  announcement  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  state  vice-presi- 
dents* reports  presented  on  Tuesday  and 
was  as  follows:  E.  B.  George,  Pains- 
ville,  O.;  H.  A.  Siebrecht,  New  York; 
C.  N.  Page,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  J.  D.  Sul- 
livan, Detroit;  J.  J.  Beneke,  St.  Louis; 
and  J.  Austin  Shaw,  New  York. 

A  communication  from  H.  P.  Kelsey 
was  read  stating  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  C.  N.  Page,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association,  that  asso- 
ciation had  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  consider  with  other  organiza- 
tions the  status  of  the  parcels  post  ques- 
tion, also  the  matter  of  commissions  to 
private  gardeners  and  other  matters, 
and  that  they  discuss  the  same  at  the 
convention  with  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists.  On  motion, 
the  chair  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
the  joint  committees  of  the  Seed  Trade 
Association  and  the  Nurserymen's  Asso- 
ciation, the  committee  comprising  F.  R. 
Pierson,  J.  A.  Valentine  and  B.  Ham- 
mond. 

Communications  were  read  from  Hen- 
ry Beaulieu,  of  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  present  deficiencies 
of  the  parcels  post,  and  from  H.  A. 
Dreer  in  regard  to  discrepancies  in 
freight  tariffs,  the  principal  complaint 
being  that  the  tariff  on  plants  in  pots  or 
crocks  had  been  raised  from  first  class 
to  one  and  one-half  times  first  class. 

A  communication  from  the  National 
Council  of  Horticulture  was  also  read, 
asking  whether  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  would  join  in  the  movement 
started  by  them,  as  a  contributory  body. 

President  Vaughan,  on  motion  of  H. 
A.  Siebrecht,  appointed  Alex.  Wallace. 
P.  Breitmeyer  and  William  Scott  to  act 
as  a  committee  on  organization  in  this 
particular  matter.  President  Vaughan 
suggested  that  there  were  two  old  mem- 
bers of  the  society  absent  from  the  con- 
vention this  year— W.  R.  Smith,  of 
Washington,  and  Edgar  Sanders,  of 
Chicago — and  that  greetings  wired  to 
each  would  be  a  courtesy  well  deserved. 
J.  R.  Freeman  suggested  that  brethren 
in  the  trade  in  quarantine  at  New  Or- 
leans be  also  remembered.  On  motion 
of  H.  A.  Siebrecht,  he  and  Alexander 
-  Wallace  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
frame  and   send   telegrams. 
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Secretary  Stewart  reported  that  he 
had,  as  instructed,  obtained  a  sample  of 
a  special  badge  for  life  members  m  the 
society,  and  had  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
to  supply  the  needed  quantity.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  P.  J.  Hauswirth, 
of  Chicago,  with  the  request  that  he  dis- 
cuss it  with  other  life  members  and  re- 
port their  wishes.  F.  R.  Pierson  sug- 
gested the  adoption  of  a  badge  book  and 
number  button  for  all  memlSrs  for  pur- 
poses of  identification.  The  plan  had 
been  adopted  by  brother  organizations, 
and  he  moved  that  it  be  adopted  by  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  in  time 
for  use  at  the  next  meeting.  The  mo- 
tion was  carried  and  the  matter  referred 
to  the  executive  committee. 

President  Vaujhan  announced  the  re- 
ceipt from  the  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Gub,  of  Boston,  a  request  that  the  so- 
ciety suggest  a  way  m  which  it  could 
co-operate  with  the  Boston  organization 
to  bring  about  closer  relations  between 
the  two.  As  it  was  a  matter  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  societv,  he  thought 
suggestions  from  the  members  should  be 
now  received.  After  some  discussion, 
in  which  F.  R.  Pierson  urged  that  tiie 
matter  be  taken  up  at  once,  as  it  was 
part  of  the  project  that  the  Boston  club 
be  allowed  to  appoint  annually  two  dele- 
gates to  the  society's  convention  without 
charge,  and  if  carried  out  a  great  deal 
of  local  interest  in  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists  would  be  created.  E.  Cush- 
raan,  of  Sylvania,  O.,  moved  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
organization  appointed  at  this  ses- 
sion and  the  committee  on  the 
president's  address.  Alexander  Wal- 
lace moved  in  amendment  that  two 
private  gardeners  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittees. The  amendment  was  accepted, 
the  motion  carried  and  Arthur  Herring- 
ton,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  I.  L.  Powell, 
of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  appomted  to  serve 
with  the  joint  committees. 

P.  J.  Hauswirth  moved  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  president's  address  take 
place  at  the  opening  of  Thursday's  ses- 
sion.   The  motion  was  carried. 

The  judges  on  the  essays  presented 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  Treasurer  H. 
B.  Beatty  for  the  best  essays  on  "The 
Ideal  Employer"  made  their  report 
Twenty-three  essays  were  in  competi- 
tion, all  of  which  were  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  judges  individually  and 
collectively.  The  majority  of  the  essays 
were  so  unanimous  in  the  views  taken 
of  the  subject  that  a  composite  paper 
could  easily  be  prepared  from  them. 
The  judges  made  awards  as  follows: 
First  prize,  $25,  S.  S.  Skidelsky,  Phila- 
delphia; second  prize,  $15,  Henry  Eich- 
holz,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  and  third  prize, 
$10,  J.  Austin  Shaw,  New  York. 

The  selection  of  a  meeting  place  for 
1906  occupied  some  little  time,  and  was 
decided  by  ballot  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  Dayton,  O.,  were  in  competition  for 
the  convention,  and  after  some  energetic 
lobbying  Dayton  won,  134  to  63.  The 
tellers  were  Messrs.  Howard,  Dilger  and 
McClurc.  Columbus,  O.,  represented  by 
A.  M.  Hills,  was  placed  on  record  as 
ready  to  invite  the  society  to  hold  its 
convention  in  that  city  in  1907.  H.  M. 
Altick  was  an  able  spokesman  for  Day- 
ton. 

The  president  appointed  the  following 
committee  on  classification  and  trans- 
portation: Chairman,  J.  D.  Eisele,  of 
Riverton,  N.  J.;  F.  R.  Pierson,  of  Tar- 
rytown.  N.  Y.;  and  Patrick  O'Mara,  of 
New  York.  He  also  appointed  as  tell- 
ers for  the  election  of  officers  J.  G.  Es- 
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ler,  of  Saddle  River,  N.  J.,  judge;  Wal- 
ter F.  Sheridan,  of  New  York;  E. 
Cushman,  of  Sylvania,  O.;  and  George 
Asmus,  of  Chicago. 

Nomination  of  officers  for  1906  was 
the  next  business,  and  the  following 
were  named  in  eulogistic  addresses :  For 
president,  William  F.  Kasting,  of  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y.,  H.  B.  Beatty,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
and  Lewis  Ullrich,  of  Tiffin,  O.;  for 
vice-president,  H.  M.  Altick,  of  Dayton, 
O.;  for  secretary,  W.  J.  Stewart  and  E. 
A.  Seidewitz,  of  Baltimore;  for  treas- 
urer, James  Dean,  of  New  York,  C  B. 
Whitnall,  of  Milwaukee,  and  William 
Scott,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  president  appointed  as  a  commit- 
tee on  final  resolutions  Peter  Fisher,  of 
Ellis,  Mass.,  Wesley  Green,  of  Iowa, 
and  J.  B.  Nugent,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  re- 
ports from  vice  presidents  was  then 
read  The  report  stated  that  there  was 
a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  framing 
of  these  reports,  they  in  general  refer- 
ing  to  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  reg- 
ular districts.  The  report  recommended 
that  the  vice-presidents  be  clothed  with 
more  authority  than  in  the  past,  and  ex- 
pected to  devote  more  time  to  the  ob- 
taining of  new  members  and  the  visiting 
of  local  clubs  in  the  trade.  It  also  rec- 
ommended that  it  be  the  duty  of  such 
officers  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  parties  contemplating  attend- 
ing the  annual  convention  of  the  society, 
and  that  they  be  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  secretary  in  order  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  new  work  coming  up; 


and  that  they  be  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting^  of  the  executive  committee. 
Benjamin  Hammond  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
moved  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  be  adopted  and  carried  into 
effect  through  the  executive  committee. 
President  Vaughan  took  the  floor  and 
said  that  the  office  of  state  vice-presi- 
dent should  no  longer  be  a  sinecure  one 
and  moved  in  amendment  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  go  into  session  and  take 
action  at  this  meeting.  The  amendment 
was  accepted,  and  the  motion  carried. 

The  nomination  of  state  vice-presi- 
dents then  occupied  the  attention  of'  the 
meeting,  the  completion  of  the  business 
being  deferred  to  a  later  date. 

The  session  concluded  with  a  brief 
lecture  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  covering  the 
work  of  the  bureau  in  its  relation  to 
floriculture  and  horticulture.  The  hour 
was  so  late  that  the  lecturer  was  able  to 
do  little  more  than  show  a  number  of 
stereopticon  slides,  which  were  greatly 
appreciated.  The  pictures  covered  a 
wide  range  besides  showing  the  in- 
teriors of  many  of  the  greenhouses,  op- 
erated by  the  bureau.  He  also  illustrated 
several  forms  of  plant  disease  viewed 
microscopically. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion the  visiting  ladies  were  driven  to 
the  residence  of  Vice-President  J.  R. 
Freeman,  where  they  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  by  Mrs.  Freeman. .  They 
were'  aftcrwjrtds  given  a  drive  through 
the  city  and  the  valley  of  Rock  creek. 
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The  entertainment  was  much  enjoyed 

The  first  business  was  a  lecture  by 
Miss  Susan  B.  Sipe,  of  Washington,  on 
"The  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry in  Encouraging  Civic  Improve- 
ment and  the  Teaching  of  Horticulture 
in  the  Public  Schools."  The  lecture, 
which  was  profusely  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  was  a  revelation  to 
the  meeting  of  the  methods  fol- 
lowed to  inculcate  in  school  children 
a  love  for  flowers.  The  movement  in 
Washington  is  so  far  advanced  that 
practical^  all  the  schools  in  the  city 
have  their  little  gardens  and  the  chil- 
dren readily  take  to  caring  for  then^ 
As  die  lecturer  said,  "Educate  the  chil- 
dren to  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
home  life  is  made  happier  and  the  city 
enriched  by  better  citizens." 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  her  lec- 
ture was  passed  to  Miss  Sipe.  *" 

The  question  box  was  responsible  for 
a  few  questions  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion, the  first  being  plants  worthy  of 
more  general  use  as  summer  bedder^^ 
Edwin  Lonsdale,  of  Philadelphia,  thouglit 
the  croton  could  be  used  more  than 
heretofore  as  a  summer  bedder.  He 
said  he  would  like  anyone  disposed  to 
do  so  to  visit  the  gpardens  at  Girard  col- 
lege in  Philadelphia  and  see  how  well 
the  croton  does  out  of  doors.  E.  G.  Hill 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  stated  that  on  his  re- 
cent trip  to  Europe  he  noticed  dwarf 
salvias  were  used  very  considerably  and 
seemed  to  do  admirably  in  this  country. 
In  some  sections  they  were  used  quite 
as  extensively  as  geraniums,  widi  /the 
best  possible  results.  Mr.  CushiQan 
asked  Mr.  Hill  whether  he  saw  the  new 
tobacco  plant  growing  out  of  doors  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Hill  in  reply  said  he  saw 
it  in  various  places  and  there  was  no 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  its  desirabili- 
t^r  as  a  bedding  plant  It  did  not  strike 
him  as  being  very  valuable  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  was  not  averse  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  but  thought  there  was  only  a 
limited  use  for  it 

Peter  Bisset  though  the  Nicotiana 
Sanderae  was  a  good  bedding  plant,  par- 
ticularly when  used  with  other  plants.  It 
seemed  to  appear  now  in  a  number  of 
colors.  In  bedding  plants  he  thought  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  away  from 
the  geranium,  coleus  and  other  familiar 
plants.  In  Washington  could  be  seen 
many  beds  of  palms,  dracaenas  and  cro- 
tons. 

lifr.  Lamb  thought  that  crotons  and 
similar  classes  of  plants  were  too  expen- 
sive for  ordinary  people  and  were  only 
possible  for  the  wealthy.  Plants  popu- 
lar with  the  masses  and  sold  at  low 
prices  were  required  most  of  all. 

E.  V.  Hallock,  of  Queens,  N.  Y., 
spoke  of  some  observations  made  abroad. 
He  noticed  geraniums  planted  presenting 
a  fountain  effect  which  was  very  pleas- 
ing. He  had  not  noticed  it  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Montbretias  are  very 
cheap.  They  bloom  almost  continually. 
They  are  almost  hardy  and  keep  m 
every  cellar,  and  he  thou|[ht  they  could 
be  used  considerably  in  this  country  for 
enlivening  and  breaking  monotony  in 
certain  work.  Mr.  Vincent  agreed  with 
Mr.  Lamb  that  bedding  plants  should  be 
of  a  kind  suited  to  the  means  of  the 
masses. 

J.  R.  Freeman  thought  nicotiana  was 
but  a  weed  at  its  best  He  thought  beds 
of  palms,  dracaenas  and  crotons  were 
within  the  reach  of  very  few  people, 

C.  W.  Tumley  believed  in  hardy 
ohlox  and  Lychnas  Chalcedonica.     He 


had  a  demand  for  it  js^eater  than  ever. 
He  also  favored  the  zinnia. 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  could  supplement  the 
Paris  daisy  called  Queen  Alexandra.  It 
was  used  in  many  forms  for  bedding 
and  in  clumps  of  palms.  It  was  also 
grown  in  pots  and  window  boxes. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  exhibition,  George  H.  Cooke,  was 
presented  Thursday.  An  anonymous 
communication,  suggesting  that  as  a 
McKinley  day  emblem  no  particular 
color  of  carnation  be  recommended  by 
the  society,  was  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

The  poll  for  the  election  of  officers 
opened  at  lo  o'clock  to  close  at  noon. 
The  balloting  was  lively  during  the 
time  it  was  open.  An  effort  was  made 
to  withdraw  the  name  of  H.  B.  Beatty, 
nominated  for  president,  but  President 
Vaughan  ruled  that  the  ballot  must  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Beatty  positively  refused  the 
nomination. 

The  cable  and  telegrams  ordered  to 
be  despatched  to  W.  R.  Smith  and  Ed- 
gar Sanders,  and  to  the  New  Orleans 
florists  were  read  as  sent,  and  replies 
from  Mr.  Sanders  and  the  New  Orleans 
florists  read.  The  message  to  Mr.  Smith 
was:  "Hoot  mon,  we  miss  jrou  sadly." 

The  first  prize  essay  on  "The  Ideal 
Employer"  was  then  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. The  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  president's  address  was  next  pre- 
sented, and  read.  The  principal  recom- 
mendations were  at  once  taken  up  for 
discussion.     The   recommendation    that 


a  flower  show  under  the  auspices  of  the 
society  be  held  in  the  spring  was  readily 
supported  and  entailed  much  discussion. 
E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Rob- 
ert Craig^  of  Philadelphia,  delivered 
most  able  addresses  in  support  of  the 
plan,  detailing  the  scope  and  results  of 
the  great  shows  in  Europe,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  a  show  on  sinular  lines 
was  a  possibility  in  this  country  if  pro^ 
er  effort  were  made.  B.  O'Neil,  £lgin, 
111.,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  plan. 
Benjamin  Hammond  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
as  tangible  support,  offered  a  donation 
of  $50  to  start  a  fund  and  put  himself 
on  record  as  willing  to  contribute  $100 
further  in  case  of  a  deficiency.  Peter 
Bisset  of  Washington,  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  S.  A.  F.  to  consist  of  himself 
and  the  presidents  of  other  societies 
represented  at  this  meeting  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  the  societ^s  hold- 
ing a  winter  exhibition,  meetmg  twice 
a  year,  summer  and  winter;  and  that 
the  president  be  empowered  to  add  to 
committee  if  he  felt  it  advisable  to  do 
so.  J.  A.  Valentine  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute ^a  motion  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  composed  of 
the  president,  Robert  Crai^,  and  E.  G. 
Hill,  to  take  up  the  question  of  a  na- 
tional exhibition,  the  conmiittee  to  have 
the  power  to  increase  its  numbers  at 
its  discretk>n  and  to  proceed  in  the 
name  of  the  society  with  full  power  to 
decide  whether  such  an  exhibition  shall 
be  held;  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
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exhibition  to  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  executive  committee,  covering 
the  disbursement  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  society.  A  point  of  order  be- 
ing raised  against  the  second  resolu- 
tion, the  chair,  with  the  approval  of  Mr. 
Valentine,  put  the  Bisset  motion  and 
it  was  carried.  President  Vaughan 
chose  to  serve  on  the  committee  with 
himself  Alexander  Montgomery  and 
Peter  Fisher  and  called  for  a  r^ort  to 
be  presented  at  the  evening  session. 

Another  recommendation  was  the 
desirability  of  adding  to  the  membership 
of  the  society  by  taking  care  of  kindred 
organizations  both  horticultural  and 
floricultural,  which  should  be  invited  to 
send  one  delegate  each  to  this  conven- 
tion. Arthur  Herrington,  of  Madison, 
N.  J.,  called  attention  to  this  recom- 
mendation and  moved  its  adoption,  the 
motion  being  carried.  The  other  rec- 
onimendations  contained  in  the  report 
were  adopted  as  a  whole. 

F.  R.  Pierson  of  the  committee  on 
organization  reported  that  it  was  with- 
out means  to  provide  for  a  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  kindred  soci- 
eties for  which  it  was  formed,  and 
moved  that  the  committee  be  authorized 
to  incur  on  behalf  of  the  society  its 
share  of  the  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  work  apportioned  to  it  The 
motion  was  carried. 

The  secretary  then  read  a  paper  pre- 
sented by  R.  hficholson,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
on  "Helps  to  Floriculture  in  the  South 
and  Southwest,"  which  proved  very  in- 
teresting. Some  queries  from  the  box 
were  next  discussed.  "Should  this  so- 
ciety countenance  the  substitution  of 
popular  appellations  for  cumbersome  and 
often  unpronounceable  foreign  names 
of  new  plant  productions?"  was  a  ques- 
tion which  evoked  some  little  discus- 
sion. The  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  the  society  as  a  rule  should  not 
countenance  changes  except  in  cases 
where  the  length  or  nature  of  the  name 
was  a  detriment  to  business.  Another 
topic  for  discussion  was  the  feasibility 
of  preparing  a  text  book  on  horticulture 
for  dissemination  by  florists'  clubs.  After 
considerable  discussion  £.  V.  Hallock, 
of  New  York,  moved  that  the  presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
consider  a  practical  method  of  teaching 
horticulture  in  public  schools  and  pre- 
sent a  plan  to  the  executive  committee 
for  a  report  at  the  next  convention.  The 
president  appointed  £.  V.  Hallock,  Alex- 
ander Wallace  and  Benjamin  Hammond. 
The  president  appointed  as  teller  of 
the  ballots  in  the  election  of  officers 
Charles  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  place  of  George  Asmus.  The  result 
of  the  election  was  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, W.  F.  Kasting,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.; 
vice-president,  H.  M.  Altick,  Dayton, 
O.;  secretary,  W.  J.  Stewart,  Boston. 
The  office  of  treasurer  remains  in  the 
hands  of  H.  B.  Beatty,  Oil  City,  Pa., 
through  lack  of  stifficient  votes  to  elect 
other  nominees. 

The  hall  was  almost  completely  filled 
in  the  evening  to  hear  a  lecture  by 
C^lesbv  Faul,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "The 
Ideal  Country  Home  for  the  Man  with  a 
Long  Head  and  a  Short  Purse."  The 
lecture  was  profitably  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides  and  was  much  enjoyed. 

The  committee  on  the  national  ^ower 
show  through  Robert  Qraig  reported 
that  it  was  unanimous  in  recommending 
a  spring  meeting  of  the  society  land  an 
exhibition  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  na- 
tional in  scope,  to  be  held  some  time 
next  March  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  that  if 
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possible  the  co-operation  of  the  carna- 
tion and  rose  societies  be  secured,  the 
exhibition  to  last  three  days  and  all  ar- 
rangements to  be  carried  out  by  the  offi- 
cers and  executive  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety, who  shall  have  full  power  to  add 
to  their  number  provided  they  shall  suc- 
ceed in  raising  a  guarantee  fund  of 
$10,000  to  defray  expenses  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  committee  recommended  that 
the  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1907  be  held 
in  Chicago.  The  committee's  recom- 
mendation was,  on  motion,  adopted,  and 
President  Vaughan  at  once  appointed 
Alexander  Montgomery,  Peter  Fisher, 
£.  G.  Hill  and  Arthur  Herrington  as 
additional  members  of  the  committee. 
Voluntary  subscriptions  to  a  guarantee 
fund  to  the  amount  of  $2,500  were  made 
within  a  few  minutes  and  subscription 
lists  were  opened  for  $100  and  $50  sub- 
scriptions, the  same  only  to  be  called  for 
as  required  and  advances  returned  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  show.  £.  G.  Hill 
pointed  out  that  with  a  good  prospect 
for  the  show's  success  English  exhibits 
could  be  expected. 

F.  H.  Traendly,  of  New  York,  was  a 
committee  of  one  to  escort  newlv  elected 
officers  to  the  platform,  where  they  were 
introduced  to  the  meeting  and  made 
suitable  addresses.  The  bowling  prizes 
won  in  both  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
games  were  then  presented,  J.  D.  Car- 
mody  making  the  presentation  speeches 
in  his  usual  inimitable  manner.  The 
committee  on  final  resolutions  presented 
a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Washing- 
ton Florists'  Cub,  Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Mac- 
Farland,  Secretary  Wilson,  Dr.  Gallo- 


way, J.  R.  Freeman,  G.  H.  Cooke,  Miss 
Sipe,  George  W.  Brown  and  Col.  Burr; 
and  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  similar  reso- 
lutions were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Free- 
man, the  Washington  Florists'  Qub, 
with  President  Gude,  J.  R.  Freeman  and 
the  rest  of  its  members.  Resolutions 
were  passed  thanking  Ogleslw  Paul  and 
the  Baltimore  Gardeners'  Qub.  The 
convention  then  adjourned. 

The  following  papers  were  read  dur- 
ing the  convention:  "Ideal  Country 
Home  on  Modest  Income,"  by  Oglesby 
Paul,  of  Philadelphia;  "The  Work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  En- 
couraging Civic  Improvement  and  the 
Teaching  of  Horticulture  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  by  Miss  Susan  B.  Sipe,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  "Work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  in  Its  Relation  to  Flori- 
culture and  Horticulture,"  by  B.  T.  Gal- 
loWay,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Awards  were  made  by  the  judges  as 
follows : 

PLANTS. 

Vaus:han'8  Seed  Store,  for  Baby  Ram- 
bler rose;  certificate  of  merit. 

H.  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  for  boue:ainvill8ea 
William  K.  Harris;  highly  commended. 

Robert  Craig  &  Son.  for  Ficus  i>an- 
durata;  bronse  medal. 

A.  Ley  &  Brother,  for  Adiantum  hy- 
bridum;   certificate   of  merit. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  for  improved 
Nephrolepis  Piersoni  elegantissima;  hon- 
orable mention. 

J.  L.  O'Quinn,  for  improved  Asparagus 
tenuiflsimus;  certificate  of  merit. 

Henry  H.  Barrows  &  Son.  Nephrolepis 
Barrowsii.  certificate  of  merit;  N.  Whit- 
mani,   highly  commended. 
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Department  of  Aflrriculture,  for  coUec- 
tiGn  of  new  cacti,  palms  and  Ouvtrandra 
feaestralls;  certificate  of  merit. 

CUT  BLOOMS. 

^ohn  Lewis  Chllds,  for  Gladiolus 
America;  certificate  of  merit. 

Arthur  Cowee,  gladiolus  No.  1000.  cer- 
tlQoate  of  merit;  nadiolua  No.  768,  certif- 
icate of  merit;  gladiolus  No.  401,  hisrhly 
commended;  Gladiolus  Nephistophilis. 
honorable  mention. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Company,  Canna 
Louisiana;  certificate  of  merit. 

^  MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  Hippard,  for  return  steam  trap,  cer- 
tificate of  merit. 

Hdly-Castie  Ck>mpany.  for  electric  cir- 
culator, certificate  of  merit 

John  C.  llonintfer  Company,  for  new 
improved  wood  cutter,  highly  commend- 
ed. 

liouis  Wlttbold,  'for  watering  system 
bronse  medaL 

Cleveland  Cut  Flower  Company,  for 
everlasting  tile  bench,  certittcate  of  mer- 
It.^ 

BUlon  Greenhouse  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, for  sine  strips  for  laying  laped 
gins,  highly  commended;  new  purlin  and 
ridge  support,  certittcate  of  merit. 

Quaker  City  Machine  Works,  for  new 
ventilating  arm,   certificate  of  merit. 

Heller  &  Company,  for  mice  proof  seed 
caitoe.  honorable  mention. 

George  C.  Watson,  lawn  mower  sharp- 
ener, highly  commended. 

J.  B.  Owens  Pottery  Company,  for 
florists'  hanging  vases,  certificate  of  mer« 
It. 

Dayton  Paper  Novelty  Company,  for 
embossed  fiower  boxes,  highly  commend- 
ed. 

Joseph  Breck  Jk  Sons,  for  oak  Jardi- 
nieres, honorable  mention. 

Roseville  Potterv  Company,  for  new 
st^le  jardiniere,  highly  commended. 

Lion  &  Werthelmer  Company,  for  lace 
chiffon  and  violet  cord,  highly  commend- 
ed. 

H.  Bairersdorfer  &  Company,  for  flower 
vases,  honorable  mention;  new  brush 
ware^'baskets.  honorable  mention. 

Heed  &  Keller. '.for  wedding  canopy 
de#igns,  wire  designs,  ribbons  and  bark 
Jardinieres,  honorable  mention. 

Schloss  Brothers.-  for  new  American 
Beauty  shade  ribbon  and  shower  ribbon 
effects.  ■  highly  commended. 

M.  Rice  &  Company,  for  new  rose 
bowls  and  lamp  post,  honorable  mention. 


CANADIAN  BORT.  ASSOCIATION. 

CONVENTION    AT  MONTREAL. 

A  large  attendance  of  representative 
horticulturists  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  confines  of  Ontario  honored  the 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Cana- 
dian Horticultural  Association  August 
I  8,  9,  10  and  ii  at  Montreal.  The  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  Natural  History 
society's  hall.  The  president,  George 
Robinson,  of  Outremont,  occupied  the 
chair  at  the  openings  session,  at  which 
Mayor  Laporte  officially  welcomed  the 
association  in  the  name  of  the  city.  W. 
Gammage,  of  London,  Ont.,  responded, 
after  which  President  Robinson  deliv- 
ered his  annual  address. 

president's  address. 
He  congratulated  the  association  on 
the  progress  it  had  made  since  its  last 
meeting  in  this  city.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  a  registration 
bureau,  where  new  introductions  in 
plants  and  flowers,  whether  raised  here 
or  brought  into  this  countiy,  could  be 
judged,  registered,  and  a  complete  rec- 
ord kept  of  all  such  exhibits.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  association,  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers, who  could  meet  at  intervals  or 
as  necessity  demanded,  to  judffe  any 
new,  rare  or  well  ^rown  plants,  flowers, 
or  anything  pertaming  to  horticulture, 
with  power  to  award  medals,  diplomas 
or  certificates.  Coming  to  trade  condi- 
tions, the  president  said  that  from  infor- 
mation he  had  gathered,  the  past  season 
had  compared,  as  far  as  profits  were 
concerned,  favorably  with  other  seasons ; 
prices  to  the  growers  had  been  good. 


and  good  flowers  and  plants  had  been 
in  steady  demand.  He  touched  on  the 
desirability  of  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  association,  and  remarked 
that  it  was  strange  so  few  took  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  national  society. 

evening  session. 
In  the  evening  F.  G.  Todd,  land- 
scape architect,  Montreal,  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "Park  Design."  He 
showed  olans  of  a  number  of  parks  in 
United  States  and  Canadian  cities,  and 
said  that  the  park  system  of  Boston 
was  recognized  as  being  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  states.  Thomas  McHugh, 
gardener  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  club, 
Dorval,  contributed  a  practical  paper 
on  "How  to  Keep  a  Greenhouse  Attrac- 
tive in  Winter."  "How  to  Keep  Grounds 
Attractive  in  Summer,"  was  the  subject 
of  the  closing  paper,  by  R.  Burrows, 
gardener  to  R.  B.  Angus,  Ste.  Anne  de 
Bellevue. 

SECOND   day's    session. 

The  second  day  opened  with  a  larger 
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attendance,  many  delegates  arriving  the 
second  morning.  A  paper  by  F.  L. 
Gird  wood,  of  Montreal,  on*  "Violets," 
was  well  received.  J.  Bennett  of  Lach- 
ine,  read  a  paper  on  "How  to  Grow 
Nephrolepis,  bringing  out  many  new 
facts.  J.  H.  Dunlop,  of  Toronto,  was 
not  present,  and  all  were  very  sorry 
to  miss  his  essay  on  roses  and  carna- 
tions, but  in  place  of  it  there  was  a 
lively  discussion  on  roses.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  in  visiting  local  estab- 
lishments. The  delegates  split  up  in 
small  parties,  those  going  to  Lachine 
having  the  most  enjoyable  time. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  punc- 
tually, as  there  was  a  lot  of  business 
to  be  transacted.  J.  McKenna,  of  Cote 
des  Neiges,  was  of  the  opinion  that  his 
paper  on  "Is  Co-operation  Practical  in 
the  Florist's  Business?"  should  not  be 
discussed  before  an  open  meeting,  con- 
sequently little  was  said.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  appear  before  the  tariff 
commission  of  the  dominion  government 
and  try  to  get  the  tariff  regulated 
according  to  the  motion  passed  last 
year  in  Ottawa,  so  plants  which  can 
be  grown  in  Canada  shall  be  protected 
by  a  duty  of  at  least  twenty-five  per 


cent,   and   such   plants  as   can  not  be 
grown  here  profitably  shall  enter  free. 
NEW  officers. 

The  following  new  officers  were 
elected : 

President,  W.  Fendley.  Brampton,  Ont. 

First  Vice-President.  W.  Hunter. 
Guelph,  Ont. 

Second  Vice-President,  J.  Walsh,  Mon- 
treal. 

Secretary,  A.  H.  Ewing,  Woodstock. 
Ont. 

Treasurer,  H.   Simmers.   Toronto. 

J.  Suckling,  Truro.  N.  S.;  H.  Dale. 
Brampton;  J.  Eddy.  Montreal  and  J. 
Campbell.  Simcoe,  elected  to  replace  re- 
tiring committeemen. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  repre- 
sentatives for  the  different  exhibition 
boards  were  elected,  H.  Simmers  for 
Toronto,  B.  Wri^fht  and  I.  C.  Mepstead 
for  Ottawa,  William  Gammage  for  Lon- 
don, and  J.  Bennett  for  Lachine. 

On  the  third  day,  August  lo,  the  vis- 
itors were  guests  of  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal. After  a  reception  in  the  city 
hall  and  an  inspection  of  the  parks,  the 
following  establishments  were  visited: 
Hall  &  Robinson's,  Alfred  Joyce's, 
Legare's  lettuce  farm  and  Mckenna  & 
Son's.  After  luncheon  on  Mount  Royal 
the  party  was  taken  to  the  harbor,  where 
an  ocean  liner  was  visited. 

THE  BANQUET. 

The  banquet  in  the  evening,  August 
10,  was  a  success.  About  ninety-five 
members  attended.  George  Robinson, 
the  retiring  president,  acted  as  toast- 
master.  H.  bimmers  responded  to  the 
toast,  "The  Craft,"  for  the  seed  trade, 
J.  Walsh  for  the  private  gardeners  and 
J.  McKenna  for  the  florists.  W.  A. 
Manda,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  was 
the  only  representative  from  the  S.  A. 
F.  present,  and  was  heartily  cheered 
when  he  rose  to  state  that  the  S.  A.  F. 
was  the  mother  of  many  societies, 
including  the  C.  H.  A.,  and  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  if  they 
could  be  drawn  into  closer  relationship. 

TRADE   EXHIBITS. 

The  following  awards  were  made  for 
trade  exhibits: 

Foster  Pottery  Company.  Hamilton, 
Ont..  pots,  highly  commended. 

Dupuy  &  Ferguson.  Montreal,  Que., 
seeds  and  supplies,   diploma. 

D.  J.  Sinclair.  Toronto.  Ont,  seeds  and 
supplies,  certificate  of  merit. 

Hall  Be  Robinson.  Montreal.  Que.,  plants, 
diploma. 

Campbell  Brothers.  Simcoe,  Ont.,  gladi- 
oli, certificate  of  merit. 

George  Trussel,  Montreal,  Que.,  phlox  in 
variety. 

Charles  Craig.  Outremont,  Que.,  choice 
melons. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 


A  party  of  ^rdeners  from  Lake  Ge- 
neva, Wis.,  visited  Klehm's  Nurseries  at 
Arlington  Heights  August  26  and  were 
later  escorted  to  Vaughan's  Green- 
houses and  Nurseries  at  Western 
Springs  by  H.  C.  Klehm.  The  special- 
ties of  each  firm  were  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated and  the  visitors  made  much  fa- 
vorable comment  on  the  stock.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  and  altogether  the 
day's  outing  proved  very  enjoyable  to 
all  the  participants.  The  visitors  in- 
cluded H.  W.  Illenberger,  William  P. 
Longland,  George  Shepard,  Michael 
Quinn,  F.  Kuehne,  George  Trowbridge. 
M.  T.  Barrett,  Fred  Miller  and  Christ 
Sandergard,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  A.  H. 
Bush,  Denver,  Colo.;  August  Jurgens 
and  G.  A.  Rodenbaeck  of  this  city. 

The  preliminary  schedule  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  .Chicago  has  just 
.  been  issued  and  shows  an  unusually 
good  list  of  prizes.  Copies  may  be  had 
on  application  to  E.  A.  Kanst,  5700  Cot- 
tage Grove  avenue. 
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The  Qreenhouse. 


PLANT  NOTES. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— For  an  early 
cutting  of  flowers  the  bulbs  of  Roman 
hyacinths  should  now  be  planted.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  finding  ready  sales 
for  well-done  bulbous  flowers  from 
about  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
beginning  of  January  at  prices  that 
leave  a  margin  of  fair  profit  for  the 
grower.  The  bulbs  are  handled  best  by 
planting  them  closely  together  in  trays 
or  boxes,  leaving  just  enough  clear  space 
between  them  so  they  do  not  touch. 
Any  fairly  good  soil,  somewhat  enriched 
with  old  decayed  manure,  and  of  a  sandy 
nature,  will  do  for  hyacinths.  The  bulbs 
are  simply  pressed  into  the  loose  soil, 
leaving  the  upper  half  above  the  ground. 
After  being  planted  the  boxes  arc  placed 
side  by  side  on  a  level  piece  of  garden 
land,  arc  thoroughly  watered  and  then 
covered  with  four  or  five  inches  of 
moist  sand,  sawdust  or  fresh  soil.  This 
will  keep  them  moist  until  the  bulbs 
arc  rooted.  In  about  seven  or  eight 
weeks  they  should  have  completely 
filled  their  boxes  with  roots,  and  the  tops 
should  just  show  the  beginning  of 
growth,  a  crown  still  closed,  waxy  white 
and  about  an  inch  high.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  hyacinths  may  be  regarded  as 
being  in  excellent  shape,  and  the  boxes 
should  now  be  carefully  freed  of  the 
soil  used  as  an  additional  top  cover- 
ing, and  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame, 
cellar  or  shed,  or  be  placed  under  the 
staging  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  from 
where,  at  any  time,  they  may  now  be 
taken  to  a  warm  house  and  forced  into 
bloom  in  a  temperature  of  55"  or  60**. 

Paper  White  Narcissus.  —  Finely 
grown  blooms  of  Narcissus  grandiflorus, 
or  the  well  known  early  Paper  White 
variety,  are  good  property  during  the 
winter  holidays.  The  bulbs  must  now  be 
planted  if  a  crop  of  flowers  is  desired 
this  early.  The  treatment  for  these 
bulbs  differs  in  some  essentials  from 
that  prescribed  for  Roman  hyacinths. 
The  soil  to  be  used  could  be  heavier 
and  richer,  need  not  be  very  sandy  and 
should  be  more  firmly  packed  in  the 
boxes  than  that  in  which  hyacinths  are 
grown,  nor  should  the  boxed  bulbs,  if 
buried  at  all,  l>e  under  the  covering  of 
soil  any  longer  than  four  or  five  weeks, 
lest  the  tops  will  have  g^rown  to  such 
a  length  as  to  render  them  liable  to  be 
broken  off  in  clearing  away  the  top  layer 


of  earth.  While  early  frosts  should 
never  touch  any  stock  of  this  class 
intended  for  early  forcing,  a  slight 
freezing,  coming  unexpectedljr,  would 
not  greatly  harm  Roman  hyacinths,  but 
Paper  Whites  would  be  seriously  dam- 
aged thereby  and  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  such  risks;  and  finally, 
while  severe  forcing  in  the  case  of 
Roman  hyacinths  is  perfectly  safe  and 
productive  of  long  stemmed,  well  devel- 
oped flowers,  narcissi  should  not  be  so 
treated,  but  be  slowly  and  gradually 
brought  into  bloom  in  a  light,  well  ven- 
tilated house,  and  in  a  temperature  of 
about  50**.  This  will  take  a  few  weeks 
longer  than  would  be  the  case  under  a 
course  of  high  pressure  forcing,  but  the 
spikes  will  be  stouter,  the  flowers  finer, 
and  the  price  obtainable  for  such  stock, 
and  gladly  paid  all  through  the  season, 
an  inducement  to  careful  culture.  They 
will  be  in  good  time  for  the  holidays,  if 
a  start  is  made  now. 

LiLiUM  Harrisii. — Of  fully  as  great 
importance  as  the  foregoing  species  of 
bulbous  plants,  and  of  even  greater  value 
as  stock  for  an  early  demand,  are  Ber- 
muda lilies,  and  the  planting  of  the  bulbs 
from  now  on  permits  of  no  undue  delay. 
Bulbs  of  the  5  to  7-inch  size  are  planted 
singly  into  5-inch  pots,  the  larger  sized 
grades  requiring  6-inch  pots.  The  soil 
for  these  lilies  should  be  a  mixture  of 
good,  freshly  dug,  garden  loam,  and 
decayed  earth-like  manure,  the  latter  to 
form  about  one- fourth  of  the  entire 
bulk.  The  bulbs  are  planted  deep  enough 
in  their  pots  to  merely  allow  the  tips  to 
be  seen  after  a  good  watering  has  been 
given.  An  outdoor  cold  frame  is  a  good 
place  for  the  potted  bulbs,  affording  pro- 
tection against  heavy  rains  and  unfav- 
orable spells  of  weather.  The  pots  should 
be  set  level  and  close  together  and  then 
be  covered  either  with  a  thin  layer  of 
moist  hay  or  a  few  inches  of  sand  or 
soil  to  give  the  stock  underneath  the 
benefit  of  an  even  and  uniform  mois- 
ture, essential  to  rapid  and  healthy  root 
formation.  As  soon  as  the  top  growth 
starts,  this  covering  must  be  removed  to 
allow  of  perfect  and  unhampered  devel- 
opment of  crown  and  foliage.  The  lilies 
shGi:ld  be  taken  in  before  real  cold 
weather  sets  in.  and  be  placed  on  a 
bench,  light  and  airy,  pretty  close  to  the 
glass,  in  a  house  where  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  temperature  between  40°  and 
45**  in  winter  is  not  difficult.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  growth,  those  having 
made  most  headway  should  be  selected 
for  early  forcing.     Any  lily,  backward 


in  growth,  especially  if  insufficiently  sup- 
plied with  roots,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  heat. 

Cyclamens. — The  first  two  weeks  in 
September  arc  set  aside  by  all  success- 
ful growers  as  the  most  propitious  time 
for  the  starting  of  cyclamen  seeds  for 
the  ensuing  season.  Thi^  means  that  if 
the  seeds  are  sown  now,  provision  will 
have  been  made  for  a  stock  to  bloom  and 
be  in  salable  condition  from  the  fall  of 
1906  to  spring,  1907.  The  seeds  are 
sown  thinly  into  seed  pans  or  shallow 
trays  filled  with  a  rather  sandy  grade  of 
partly  decomposed,  freshly  gathered  leaf 
mold,  without  any  additional  fertilizing 
matter  other  than  what  is  contained  in 
the  leaf  mold.  The  seed  pans  are  best 
placed  in  an  outdoor  frame,  should  there 
be  carefully  watered  and  kept  in  a  mod- 
erately moist  condition,  neither  allowed 
to  become  very  dry  at  any  time  or  ever 
over-wet  or  soggy.  Until  the  plants 
show  above  ground,  a  heavy  shading  on 
the  sashes  is  necessary,  but  after  that, 
and  especially  on  the  cooler  days  of 
approaching  autumn,  but  a  light  shade 
at  the  sunniest  hours  is  required  for 
the  well  being  of  the  little  seedlings. 
This  year's  stock  of  cyclamen  will  now 
be  about  ready  for  the  final  shift  into 
the  selling  size  pots.  For  this  last  repot- 
ting the  soil  should  be  made  a  trifle 
richer  and  heavier  in  texture  than  the 
pure  leaf  mold  used  heretofore  by  add- 
ing a  reasonable  quantity  of  thoroughly 
decayed  manure  from  open  air  accumu- 
lations and  some  friable  loam  from  a 
well  drained  field.  In  transplanting  the 
base  of  the  plants  should  just  touch 
the  soil,  so  that  the  roots  are  below  and 
the  bulb  above  ground.  The  first  few 
premature  flower  buds  should  be  pinched 
off.  Flowers,  when  showing  color, 
must  not  be  subjected  to  spraying  or 
fumigation. 

Mignonette. — To  secure  a  crop  of 
mignonette  for  winter  cutting,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  a  sowing  should  be  made 
now.  If  the  mignonette  is  to  be  raised 
on  benches,  now  planted  to  chrysanthe- 
mums the  seeds  will  have  to  be  started 
in  pots.  In  this  case  five  or  six  seeds 
are  pressed  into  the  soil,  held  by  a  3  or 
4-inch  pot,  the  pots  placed  on  a  bench 
or  in  a  frame,  thoroughly  but  carefully 
watered,  and  after  that  covered  with  *- 
paper,  which  is  taken  away  when  the 
seedlings  appear.  When  about  an  inch 
or  more  high  and  beyond  all  danger 
from  grasshoppers  and  caterpillars,  the 
seedlings  are  thinned  out,  leaving  the 
strongest   two,   which   number  again  is 
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reduced  to  but  one  after  the  plants  ,have 
been  safely  transplanted  from  pot  to 
bench  and  there  started  to  grow.  One 
foot  between  plants  each  way  is  about 
the  right  distance  they  should  be  planted 
on  the  bench.  The  soil  must  be,*  well 
firmed  after  the  chrysanthemums  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  if  found  to  be 
not  rich  enough,  should  be  made  so  by  a 
liberal  dressing  of  good  old  manure. 
Where  a  suitable  bench  or  solid  bel)  can 
be  got  ready  now,  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  sow  the  seeds  at  once  into  ^the 
bench  or  bed  in  hills  marked  off  to  the 
right  distance,  and  to  thin  out  to  on« 
strong  plant,  when  the  plants  ajfek  of 
some  size.  This  certainly  i*  the'^ort- 
est  and  safest  road  to  success  in  the 
culture  of  mignonette.  When  the  plants 
have  grown  to  about  four  inches  m 
height,  the  tops  should  be  nipped  off, 
which  throws  the  strength  into  the  side- 
shoots,  of  which  but  ,  three  or  four 
should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  these 
be  properly  trimmed  and  tied  to  stakes. 

Sweet  Feas.t~As  a  very  goodxrQ0»  to 
follow  the  early  varieties  or  chrysSmthe- 
mums,  sweet  peas  deserve  consideration. 
These,  if  the  seeds  are  now  started  in 
pots,  will  furnish  flowers  during  mid- 
winter, ^  time  when  the  demand  for 
them  is  brisk  and  the  prices  high.  Sweet 
peas  require  the  same  treatment  as 
mignonette,  as  far  as  the  starting  of  the 
seeds,  the  care  of  the  young  plants,  their 
want  of  fresh  air  and  brightest  sunshine 
are  concerned,  but  the  soil  for  sweet 
peas  should  not  in  any  way  be  over  fer- 
tilized, nor  should  a  deeply  dug,  solid 
bed  be  chosen  for  this  culture,  since 
any  great  encouragement  of  this  nature 
leads  only  to  the  production  of  an  over- 
growth in  vines,  considerably  diminish- 
ing the  crop  of  flowers  and  consequently 
the  profit  of  the  grower.  The  peas  may 
be  planted  in  rows,  quite  close  together 
and  the  rows  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  apart,  or  they  may  be  grown  in 
hills,  each  cluster  of  vines  to  be  trained 
separately.  This  latter  mode  of  raising 
sweet  peas  under  glass  has  given  good 
results,  and  is  the  one  to  adopt,  if  the 
plants  have  been  started  in  pots,  five  or 
more  vines  to  a  pot,  to  be  transplanted 
into  the  bench  later  on. 

Shasta  Daisies.— If  in  a  bed  of 
Shasta  daisies  raised  from  seeds,  the 
best  plants — those  that  produced  the 
most  and  largest  flowers — have  been 
marked  when  the  daisies  were  in  bloom, 
now  is  the  time  to  single  out  these  good 
plants,  to  divide  the  clumps  into  any 
number  of  small  pieces  and  to  reset  these 
into  a  bed  or  border  by  themselves. 
Thev  will  have  sufficient  time,  if  this 
work  is  done  now,  to  become  nicely 
established  before  winter  sets  in  and 
their  safety  is  assured.  R 


EASTER  LILIES. 


Ed.  Oardening:—  .     " 

Please  let  me  have  some  information 
on  the  best  way  to  grow  Easter  lilies  so 
as  to  be  up-to-date  on  a  commercial 
place,  W.  H.  M. 

The  first  consideration  in  growing 
Lilium  Harrisii  is  to  secure  good  bulbs 
from  a  reliable  dealer.  There  are  several 
grades  of  bulbs  offered  for  sale,  but  the 
7-9  is  the  most  useful  commercially. 
These  ought  to  be  on  hand  some  time  in 
September,  and  early  in  October  they 
should  be  potted  in  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  one  bulb  in  a  pot.  The  potting  soil 
should  be  rich,  but  without  manure. 
After  the  bulbs  are  potted  they  ought  to 
be  placed  outdoors  and  covered  from 
four  to  six  inches  with  coal  ashes.    They 


are  left  outside  until  they  have  made 
roots.  About  the  middle  of  December 
they  may  be  brought  in  and  placed  on 
benches  in  a  house  having  a  temperature 
of  not  over  50  degrees.  Great  care  should' 
be  exercised  in  watering  at  this  stage 
because  unless  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots  the  plants  are  very  likely  to 
receive  too  much  water.  As  growth 
progresses,  gradually  increase  the  tem- 
perature in  me  house  or  move  them  into 
a  warmer  house  with  a  temperature  up 
to  60  degrees.  By  keeping  them  grow- 
ing vigorously,  but  not  rapidly,  in  this 
way,  they  can  be  in  bloom  from  April 
10  to  April  20.  Give  lilies  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  Have  them  growing  as  near  the 
glass  as  accommodation  will  permit.  If 
it  is  seen  that  they  are  likely  to  be  in 
bloom  ahead  of  the  desired  time,  a  lower 
temperature  and  occasional  shade  will 
retard  them. 

If  for  a  special  purpose  it  is  desired 
to  have  more  than  one  plant  in  a  pot, 
two  or  three  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pot  and  three  or  more  into  a 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pot.  If  flowers  are 
required  for  the  holidays  the  bulbs  when 
potted  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  cool  house 
and  the  temperature  increased  as  the 
growth  proceeds.  The  potting  soil  should 
not  have  any  manure  in  it,  but  consist 


chiefly  of  good,  fibrous  loam,  with  a  lit- 
tle sand.  Crock  the  pots  wdl  to  be  sure 
of  good  drainage.  This  is  most  import- 
ant in  early  forcing.  In  (>otting,  the  top 
of  the  bulb  ought  to  be  just  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

When  the  plants  are  about  twenty 
inches  high  they  ought  to  be  staked  and 
kept  neatly,  but  not  tightly,  tied.  Paint 
the  stakes  green  if  the  plants  are  for 
sale.  When  coming  into  flower  they 
may  be  fed,  but  always  water  with  pure 
water  afterward.  Never  allow  the  plants 
to  get  dry,  nor  to  be  soaked  with  water. 
One  condition  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
other.  Some  growers  at  first  put  the 
bulbs  in  smaller  pots,  then  shift  them 
into  flowering  pots,  but  I  do  not  think 
ther^  is  much  gained  by  this  method, 
keep  down  aphis  by  fumigating  fre- 
quently, say  once  a  week  moderately. 
Too  much  is  apt  to  do  harm. 

D.  M. 


TAKING  CHRYSANTHEMUA  BUDS. 

Taking  the  buds  as  they  appear  should 
receive  our  attention  from  this  date  for- 
ward. Ever^  day  will  find  buds  on  the 
early  flowering  and  early  planted  stock 
of  midsummer  varieties  ready  to  be 
taken.    If  the  plants  have  been  properly 
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cared  for  by  having  the  side  shoots 
pinched  out  as  soon  as  they  were  ready 
to  be  handled,  the  next  bud  to  appear 
on  most  varieties  is  the  one  that  will 
produce  the  finest  flower.  But  they 
must  be  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  ready. 
If  not,  considerable  strength  is  sapped 
away  from  them.  Keep  the  soil  in  the 
beds  a  little  on  the  dry  side  for  a  few" 
days  while  the  bud  is  forming  to  allow 
the  wood  to  properly  ripen  and  prevent 
the  sap  from  flowing  too  freely  up  to  the 
newly  formed  bud.  A  very  important 
item  to  be  attended  just  at  this  time  is 
to  see  that  the  plants  are  securely  sui>- 
ported  by  stakes  or  otherwise.  This  if 
done  now  will  keep  them  in  place  until 
the  blooms  are  cut.  Allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  bloom  by  not  tying  the  stem  too 
tight  directly  under  the  bud.  The  heavy, 
dense  growth  of  foliage  which  the  plants 
have  now  attained  prevents  drying  out 
as  quickly  after  syringing  as  heretofore. 
Any  syringing  or  damping  down  must 
be  done  early  in  the  afternoon  to  allow 
for  drying  up  before  nightfall.  Do  not 
let  up  at  all  on  the  night  ventilation, 
even  should  the  nights  get  a  little  cool, 
just  now  bein^  a  time  when  particularly 
ample  ventilation  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  weak,  spindly  growth  and  long 
necked  stems. 

After  the  buds  are  taken  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  regular  wa- 
terings of  liquid  manure,  once  a  week  to 
start  out  with,  gradually  increasing  the 
applications  and  the  strength  of  the 
liquid  as  the  bud  develops.  Do  not 
apply  the  manure  while  the  soil  in  the 
beds  is  at  all  dry,  but  first  go  over  them 
and  water  any  of  the  dry  places  with 
clear  water.  After  the  buds  are  set  the 
plaits  quickly  commence  to  throw  out 
suckers  at  the  roots,  which  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled 
without  damaging  the  roots  by  cutting 
the  suckers  too  far  down  in  the  soil  or 
too  close  to  the  main  stem  of  the  plant. 

Green  and  black  aphis  are  very  partial 
to  finding  a  resting  place  in  the  covering 
of  the  new  bud.  These  pests  must  be 
strenuously  fought  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting a  foothold,  else  they  will  cause  a 
great  deal  of  worry  and  trouble  later  on. 
Many  a  good  flower  is  spoiled  by -Allow- 
ing these  insects  to  get  the  upperhand 
directly  after  the  buds  are  formed.  They 
usually  do  not  show  on  the  surface  and 
unless  we  examine  the  bud  closely  one 
is  apt  to  be  deceived  in  thinking  his 
plants  free  of  these  insects.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  keep  up  the  regular  dust- 
ings of  tobacco  dust  or  the  spraying  of 
tobacco  liquid,  and  on  any  cool  night 
give  the  houses  a  fumigation.  But  be- 
fore doing  this  it  is  safest  to  dampen  the 
tips  of  foliage  a  little  by  syringing,  the 
young,  tender  growth  being  easily 
burned. 

Specimen  plants  and  standards  will 
need  considerable  looking  after  now 
that  all  topping  has  been  stopped  to  pre- 
vent their  branches  getting  broken  by 
syringing  or  otherwise.  It  is  too  early 
yet  for  the  final  training,  but  make  them 
secure  by  placing  stakes  here  and  there 
through  the  specimen  plants  and  tie  up 
the  shoots  of  the  standards;  also  stake 
and  tie  up  any  plants  intended  for  sale 
as  commercial  pot  plants. 

C.  W.  JOHNI^. 

Florence,  Col. — ^The  heaviest  rain 
and  hail  storm  for  several  years  pttfesed 
over  this  neighborhood  August  19,  caus- 
ing considerable  loss  to  fruit  and  gar- 
den truck. 
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GERARDE'S  HERBAL. 

Messrs.  Methuen,  the  well  known 
publishers  of  London,  Eng.,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  issued  a  reprint  of 
John  Parkinson's  "Paradisi  in  Sole  Par- 
adisus  Terrestris,"  which  was  a  remark- 
able success.  The  book  in  a  short  time 
advanced  in  price  from  30  shillings 
($7.50),  at  which  price  it  was  issued  to 
subscribers,  to  4  guineas  ($20.60),  and 
will  shortly  be  raised  to  5  guineas. 

As  a  result  the  publishers  are  now 
contemplating  a  reproduction  of  the  first 
edition  of  Gerarde*s  Herbal  of  1597- 
But  as  this  book  is  twice  the  size  of 
Parkinson's,  Messrs.  Methuen  will  only 
undertake  the  venture  provided  sufficient 
support  is  promised.  If  they  can  be  as- 
sured of  this  they  will  produce  Gerarde's 
great  classic  page  for  page  and  word  for 
word,  including  the  1,800  woodcuts  with 
which  the  book  is  adorned.  The  price  to 
subscribers  before  publication  will  be  3 
.  guineas,  which  will  be  raised  to  4  guineas 
on  the  day  of  its  issue  to  the  public. 

Old  copies  of  the  original  are  now  so 
scarce  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  neces- 
sary support  will  be  forthcoming,  in 
which  case  we  may  reasonably  hope  to 
see  some  of  the  other  rare  old  classic 
writers  included  in  a  reissue  by  this  en- 
terprising firm.  P. 


NASSAU  COUNTY  HORT  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Nassau  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  August  2  at  the  Glen  Cove 
greenhouses.  The  attendance  was  again 
larf^e.  President  Harrison  occupied  the 
chair.  The  chief  business  was  the  fur- 
ther organization  of  a  flower  show,  to  be 
held  here  November  i  and  2.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this,  the  society's  first 
show,  will  be  a  success.  Competition  is 
open,  so  all  are  heartily  invited. 
Already  two  handsome  cups  and  other 
substantial  prizes  have  been  promised. 

The  exhibits  this  month  were  chiefly 
fruits.     Mr.    Rickards,    of     Stumpp    & 
Walter  Company,  put  forward  a  prize 
of  $3  for  next  meeting's  best  exhibit. 
J.F.J. 

Manchester,  Mass.  —  The  annual 
flower  show  of  the  North  Shore  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Essex  county  club  was  held  August  23 
and  proved  a  decided  success. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  California 
State  Floral  Society  will  hold  a  dahlia 
show  at  Elks'  hall,  223  Sutter  street, 
September  8.  For  further  particulars 
address  Mrs.  J.  R.  Martin,  275  Seventh 
avenue. 
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Two  months  and  the  fall  exhibitions 
will  be  upon  us. 

Are  the  boilers  in  condition  to  stand 
the  season's  work? 

Have  you  checked  up  the  popular 
perennials  that  you  need  for  fall  plant- 
ing? 

Next  March  we  expect  to  see  in  Bos- 
ton, under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  the  greatest  horti- 
cultural exhibition  ever  held  in  this 
country. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  for  the  por- 
trait of  John  Richardson,  an  early 
authority  on  peonies,  which  appears  in 
this  issue. 

Major  J.  O.  Kerbev,  the  well  known 
journalist  and  author,  will  shortly  issue 
a  new  book  entitled  "The  Land  of  To- 
morrow," in  which  there  is  much  inter- 
esting reference  to  orchids  and  other 
South  American  garden  plants.  Major 
Kerbey  is  a  facile  writer  and  judging 
from  the  advance  pages  which  we  have 
read,  his  book  will  be  one  of  live  inter- 
est to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
flora  of  the  tropics. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know 
that  the  largest  grower  of  hollyhocks 
for  cutting  in  New  England  never  both- 
ers keeping  old  plants  and  sets  forth  two 
very  substantial  reasons  for  discarding 
plants  after  they  have  '  once  flowered. 
One  of  his  reasons,  certainly  a  good  one. 
is  that  he  found  that  disease  or  rust  is 
much  more  prevalent  on  old  plants  than 
on  new,  and  ag^in,  he  claims  that  young 
plants  are  more  profitable,  coming  in  as 
a  rule  a  little  later  than  old  plants  and 
continuing  to  bloom  longer.  The  grow- 
er from  whom  this  information  is  de- 
rived cut  12,000  in  one  day  last 
week.  As  many  of  these  young  plants 
as  pots  can  be  found  for  arc  pot- 
ted, the  rest  are  kept  in  flats,  and  all 
kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  all  winter. 

The  seed  is  usually  sown  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  September. 

M. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Standard  Pump  &  Engine  Company, 
Cleveland,  O.,  pumping  engines;  W.  W. 
Rawson  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  garden 
requisites,  etc;  Henry  F.  Michell  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  bulbs,  seeds,  cel- 
ery plants,  implements,  etc. ;  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Company,  New  York,  bulbs; 
Chase  Rose  Company,  Riverside,  Cal., 
roses;  J.  F.  Rosenfield,  West  Point, 
Neb.,  garden  flowers;  Charles  D.  Ball, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  palms  and  decorative 
plants;  E.  W.  Barnes,  Middle  Hope,  N. 
Y.,  raspberry  plants;  Richard  Vincent, 
Jr.,  &  Son,  White  Marsh,  Md.,  geran- 
iums; The  United  States  Nursery  Com- 
pany, Rich,  Miss.,  field  grown  roses; 
The  Assembled  Tile  &  Slab  Company, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  window  boxes  and  jar- 
dinieres; C.  &  M.  Wild,  Sarcoxie,  Mo., 
peonies,  dahlias,  etc;  Pure  Culture 
Spawn  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  mush- 
room spawn;  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries, 
West  Newbury,  Mass.,  phlox  and  iris; 
Barbier  &  Company,  Orleans,  France, 
fruit  trees;  C.  C.  Morse  &  Company, 
Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  new  sweet  pea;  Dear- 
born Hardware  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  ventilating  apparatus; 
A.  N.  Pierson,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  palms 
and  ferns;  Hasslach  &  Roumanille, 
Saint-Remy-de-Provence,  France,  vege- 
table and  garden  seeds;  Forest  Nursery 
&  Seed  Company,  McMinnville,  Tenn., 
seeds  and  nursery  stock;  Frantz  Dc 
Laet,  Contich,  Belgium,  cacti. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Company,  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  submit  for  registration 
Canna  Uncle  Sam.  Orchid-flowering 
section ;  color  bright  red ;  foliage  unusu- 
ally large;  height  6  to  7  feet;  flowers 
stand  more  cold  than  the  ordinary 
canna.  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


TO  EXaUDE  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

Consul  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes, 
France,  reports  that  an  agitation  has 
been  started  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican dried  and  fresh  fruits,  plants, 
shrubs,  etc.,  upon  the  ground  that  such 
importations  are  likely  to  introduce  the 
San  Jose  scale.  The  matter  has  been 
taken  up  by  chambers  of  commerce  at 
Clermont,  Ferrand,  Angers  and  other 
places,  and  the  newspapers  are  advocat- 


ing an  exclusion  law.  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  there  was  imported 
into  Angers  from  the  United  States 
plants  to  the  value  of  $79,043  and  seeds 
$52,976. 


The  Gardeners'  Club. 


NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  first  meeting  for  August 
of  the  Newport  Horticultural  Society 
took  place  August  2.  All  the  officers  were 
present  and  a  good  attendance  was 
on  hand.  The  discussion  of  the  evening 
was  on  sweet  corn.  A  letter  was  received 
from  John  Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park. 
N.  Y.,  requesting  space  at  the  September 
show  to  make  a  large  display  of  gladi- 
olus spikes.  At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  Webster  and  Frank  L. 
Peckham  were  elected  active  members, 
and  John  A.  Boyle,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Van  Allen,  Jr.,  was  proposed  for  mem- 
bership. 

AT  RED  BANK*  N.  J. 

Automobiles  decorated  with  flowers 
were  a  leading  feature  of  the  carnival 
held  here  recently.  The  first  prize  for  - 
the  best  decorated  machine  was  awarded 
to  George  H.  Patterson.  The  car  was 
trimmed  with  golden  glow.  Frank  C. 
Strick  received  first  for  the  most  origi- 
nal automobile  decoration.  The  body 
of  his  car  was  covered  with  green  and 
white,  and  the  machine  was  trimmed 
with  Bridesmaid  roses.  A  stork  was 
fastened  to  the  coil  box  in  front,  and 
from  the  bill  of  the  stork  ribbons  were 
stretched  to  two  little  flower  girls  in 
the  rear  seat,  one  carrying  pink  roses, 
and  the  other  white  asters. 

A.  Percy  Sherman  won  a  prize  with  a 
machine  beautifully  decorated  with 
roses,  asters  and  hydrangeas.  B. 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

One  of  the  regular  summer  exhibi- 
tions was  held  Saturday,  Au^st  19.,  the 
chief  exhibits  being  perennial  phloxes 
and  gladioli.  The  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  a  display  of  gladioli  by  John 
Lewis  Childs,  of  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  He 
had  over  100  vases  of  large  bunches  of 
gladioli  and  as  many  more  of  single 
sprays.  More  than  sixty  varieties  were 
shown  in  this  exhibit,  special  attention 
being  given  to  the  new  R.  H.  Warder, 
which  is  a  beautiful  soft  pink  much  like 
the  Enchantress  carnation.  Exhibitors 
of  phloxes  were  T.  C.  Thurlow,  of  West 
Newbury,  Mass.,  Julius  Heurlein,  of 
South  Braintree,  Mass.,  and  William  C 
Winter,  of  Mansfield,  Mass.  Mrs.  L. 
Towle,  of  Reading,  and  Miss  Winter,  of 
Mansfield,  had  displays  of  dahlia  blooms. 
The  officers  and  trustees  of  the  society 
had  an  enjoyable  visit  August  17  to  the 
home  of  Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  the  pres- 
ident, at  Swampscott.  H.  P.  S. 


NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURISTS. 

FLORICULTURE    SOCIETY   MEETING. 

The  topic  at  the  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  Floriculture 
Society  on  August  4  was  "How  to 
Secure  Continuous  Bloom."  The  subject 
was  opened  by  William  Bennett,  who 
mentioned  briefly  the  flowers  used  by 
him  in  his  borders.  He  was  followed 
by  John  Hayes,  gardener  of  O.  D. 
Munn's  celebrated  "Terraces;"  William 
Read,  gardener  for  the  Colgates,  Arthur 
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Bodwell,  gardener  for  William  Barr; 
Peter  Duff,  gardener  for  John  Crosby 
Brown,  and  others.  There  were  colored 
photographs  of  most  of  these  places  dis- 
played. The  contributors  to  the  monthly 
flower  show  were  roses  by  President  D. 
Kindsgrab;  asters  by  William  Runkle, 
William  Bennett  and  Charles  Ashmead, 
gardener  for  Mrs.  William  Pierson; 
phlox  and  Black  Hamburg  and  Muscat 
grapes  by  William  Read,  gardener  foi 
the  Colgates;  Thomas  Rivers  and  Royal 
George  peaches,  by  Peter  Duff,  gardener 
for  John  Crosby  Brown ;  and  orchids,  by 
Edwin  Thomas,  gardener  for  Henry 
Graves;  Arthur  Bodwell,  gardener  for 
William  Barr,  and  Julius  Roehrs,  of 
Rutherford,  N.  J.;  vegetables  by  John 
Garvin,  gardener  for  Douglas  Robinson. 
The  judges  were  Charles  Blanck,  for- 
merly of  Oceanic  and  Harrisburg,  Ed- 
ward Roehrs  and  Joseph  A.  Manda.  Mis- 
cellaneous business  connected  with  the 
autumn  flower  show  was  debated  and 
referred  to  executive  committee. 

J.  B.  D. 


AMERICAN  CARlVAnOIf  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Ebbitt 
house  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  evening  session  of  the 
S.  A.  F.  Tuesday,  August  15.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  invited  to 
attend,  said  announcement  being  made 
by  Secretary  Stewart.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  at  10 :30  p.  m.,  President 
Peter  Fisher  in  the  chair.  Members 
present  were  President  Peter  Fisher, 
Ellis,  Mass.;  E.  G.  Gillett,  Cincinnati; 
J.  S.  Wilson,  Western  Springs,  111.; 
William  Weber,  Oakland,  Md.;  Albert 
M.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  a  number 
of  members  of  the  society. 

A  copy  of  the  by-laws  as  framed  by 
Secretary  Herr  was  presented  for  con- 
sideration, and  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  some  changes  they  were 
ordered  printed  and  mailed  to  each 
paid  up  member  of  the  society  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  regular  annual 
meeting,  January  24  and  25,  1906,  for 
final  adoption.  There  being  no  addi- 
tional premiums  offered  for  the  premium 
list,  the  getting  up  of  this  list  and  a 
programme  for  the  meeting  was  left  to 
be  completed  by  mail  at  a  later  date. 

The  meeting  was  by  motion  adjourned 
at  12:30  a.  m. 

A.  M.  Herr,  Sec'y. 


SOME  NEWPORT  DECORATIONS. 

At  one  of  the  leading  social  events,  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  last  week,  the  Pembroke 
Jones  ball,  the  ballroom  was  very  effec- 
tively decorated.  Thousands  of  pink 
hollyhocks  hung  from  the  ceiling,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  shower  of  flowers.  The 
side  walls  were  enclosed  with  palms  and 
bay  trees  and  large  clusters  of  flowers 
tied  with  pink  ribbons.  Many  pieces  of 
marble  statuary  were  used  to  fill  in  be- 
tween the  plants.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  was  a  large  fountain,  ornamented 
with  grapes  and  fruits.  To  carry  out 
still  further  the  shower  effect  in  the 
decorations,  large  Japanese  umbrellas 
were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  each 
umbrella  point  having  an  electric  light. 
In  the  supper  room  were  forty  small 
tables,  each  seating  eight  persons  and 
each  having  a  decoration  of  pink  roses 
and  ferns. 

Before  the  ball  there  were  several  din- 
ners, the  guests  going  later  to  the  ball. 
Mrs,  Stuyvesant  Fish  entertained     100 


guests,  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  had 
fifty  at  her  tables.  The  decorations  for 
Mrs.  Fish's  dinner  were  fully  as  elabo- 
rate as  were  those  of  the  ball.  The  en- 
trance hall  had  been  converted  into  a 
typical  palm  garden  by  the  use  of  Aus- 
tralian palms,  placed  on  the  broad  stair- 
case, the  entrance  to  the  ballroom,  and 
the  latticed  entrance  to  the  dining  room. 

In  the  dining  room  were  tasteful  ar- 
rangements of  pink  flowers,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  and  reaching  almost  to 
the  five  tables.  The  piazza  was  trans- 
formed into  a  crystal  apartment  by  the 
use  of  numerous  mirrors,  which  reflect- 
ed the  dining  room  decorations.  The 
side  walls  of  the  room  were  entirely  con- 
cealed by  tall  stalks  of  pink  hollyhocks, 
meeting  the  strings  of  flowers  shower-- 
ing  from  the  ceiling.  The  whole  effect 
was  lighted  by  scores  of  tiny  electric 
lights. 

On  each  of  the  ten  dinner  tables  was 
a  handsome  centerpiece  in  the  form  of 
a  double  crescent  of  pink  flowers.  In 
addition  to  the  decorations  described, 
there  was  a  general  decoration  of  living 
plants,  many  of  which  were  in  full 
flower,  all  about  the  rooms  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  villa  and  in  the  illuminated 
courtyard. 

A  pretty  novelty  was  introduced  in 
Mrs.  Oelrichs'  table  decorations.  It 
consisted  of  a  large  French  van  with 
loops  and  streamers  of  white  roses, 
which  were  arranged  among  green 
vines,  forming  the  ground  work  of  the 
van.  There  were  several  smaller  French 
bowers  made  of  broad  pink  ribbons  and 
decorated  with  lilies  of  the  valley,  hun- 
dreds of  sprays  of  this  delicate  flower 
being  used  to  cover  the  groundwork  of 
green.  The  candle  shades  were  of  pink 
silk  trimmed  with  sprays  of  lilies  of  the 
valley. 


NEW  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

Judging  by  the  additions  of  last  year 
and  from  information  supplied  by  col- 
lectors, China  is  likely  to  prove  rich  in 
plants  of  horticultural  value.  The  suc- 
cess of  E.  H.  Wilson,  Veitch's  collector, 
in  sending  home  many  trees,  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  that  have  either 
already  proved  valuable  acquisitions  or 
give  promise  of  doing  so,  is  now  well 
known.  Some  of  these  plants  are  Jas- 
minum  primulinum,  Davidia,  involucrata, 
Aconitum,  Wilsoni,  Primula  ovalifolia, 
Meconopsis  intep:rifolia,  M.  bella,  M. 
punicea,  Magnolia  Delavayi,  Rehman- 
nia  angulata,  Senecio  tang^uHcus,  Cle- 
matis Armandi,  Dendrobium  bellatulum, 
Corydalis  Wilsoni,  Picea  neo-Veitchii 
P.  Wilsoni,  and  several  species  each  of 
viburnum,  vitis,  acer,  rubus  and  rhodo- 
dendron. Mr.  Wilson's  first  expedition 
to  China  was  in  1899,  and  in  the 
words  of  J.  H.  Veitch :  "The  success  of 
the  venture  proved  so  much  beyond 
expectation  that  I  have  felt  justified  in 
dispatching  Mr.  Wilson  on  another  trip 
to  the  Chinese  Tibetan  frontier,  some 
thousand  miles  further  inland  than  he 
has  been  before."  Mr.  Wilson  has 
recently  returned  from  his  second  trip 
and  I  am  informed  that  he  has  done 
even  better  than  on  his  first. 

Next  to  China  as  a  rich  source  of 
good  garden  plants  I  should  place  South 
and  Central  Africa,  from  which  region  we 
have  received  recently  many  fine  things, 
such  as  Gloriosa  Carsoni,  G.  Rothschildi- 
ana,  Impatiens  Oliveri,  I.  Holstii,  Ipo- 
maea  Mahoni,  Coleus  thyrsoideus, 
Calliopsis  Volkensis,  Nerine  Bowdeni, 
Lissochilus  Mahoni,  Angraecum  Roths- 


childeanum,  A.  Eichlerianum  (see  illus- 
tration), Kalanchoe  Dyeri,  and  Tecoma 
Shirensis.  These  have  been  added  chiefly 
through  Kew  and  botanical  stations  in 
African  colonies.  It  is  very  likely  that 
a  collector  working  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  as  Mr.  Wilson  worked  in  China 
would  find  many  plants  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  horticulturists. 

The  expectations  formed  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Americans  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  have  not  yet  been  realized, 
but  it  is  possible  that  many  plants  have 
already  found  their  way  from  them  to 
the  United  States,  although  they  have 
not  yet  reached  England. 

Among  the  best  of  the  new  introduc- 
tions of  1903-04  from  countries  other 
than  those  named,  we  had  Clerodendron 
myrmecophilum  (see  illustration),  a 
beautiful  flowering  shrub  from  Malaya, 
Phnmium  Micholitizii  from  New  Gui- 
nea, Gesneria  regina  and  Nicotiana  For- 
getiana,  from  Brazil  and  iErides 
Micholitzii,  Cymbidium  Sanders  and 
Vanda  Watsoni  from  Siam. 

There  is  much  less  activity  among  col- 
lectors of  new  plants  in  tropical  coun- 
tries now  than  formerly,  although  large 
quantities  of  popular  species  of  orchids 
continue  to  be  received.  The  success 
of  the  hybridzer  in  raising  new  plants  of 
all  kinds  has  brought  about  a  change 
which  may  be  for  the  better  in  the  opin-* 
ion  of  many  horticulturists,  who  prefer 
the  home-raised  hybrid  or  mongrel  to 
the  pure-bred  plant  of  nature's  mould- 
ing. It  has  come  to  be  the  custom  to 
gauge  the  merits  of  a  new  introduction 
by  its  fitness  for  hybridizing  purposes. 

The  majority  of  orchid  fanciers  have 
now  become  breeders  of  hybrids,  and 
there  must  be  many  millions  of  seed- 
ling orchids  in  English  gardens  alone. 
Last  year  twenty  new  hybrid  cypripe- 
diums  and  thirteen  hybrid  cattleyas 
obtained  special  notice  and  the  year 
before  there  were  even  more.  Other 
hybrids  worth  mentioning  here  are  the 
tobaccos  raised  by  Sander  &  Sons,  the 
gerberas  bred  by  Mr.  Lynch  of  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  the  astilbes 
of  Lemoine,  the  Iris  regeliscyclus  of 
Van  Tubergen,  and  the  wonderful, 
almost  priceless  Odontioda  Vuzlstekiae 
of  M.  Vuzlsteke. 

It  is  the  success  of  such  a  hybrid  as 
the  last  named  and  of  the  tobaccos  of 
Messrs.  Sander  that  give  the  hybridist 
encouragement,  and  I  think  we  must 
now  admit  that  the  most  popular  addi- 
tions to  garden  plants  now-a-days  are 
the  productions  of  the  breeder. 

London,  Eng.  W. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANT  NOTES. 

August  furnishes  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der with  most  gorgeous  colors,  more  so 
perhaps  than  any  other  month  of  the 
year.  It  is  the  month  when  the  phloxes 
of  the  decussata  type  and  their  hybrids 
in  uncountable  varieties  are  at  their 
height ;  all  the  delphiniums,  a  number  of 
the  helianthuses,  the  bright,  rich  colored 
Monarda  didyma  and  the  pink  M.  fistu- 
losa  are  fully  out  and  hundreds  of  other 
free  blooming,  hardy  plants  of  every 
imaginable  color  do  their  share  to  make 
this  month  the  gayest  of  the  season. 
Rudbeckia  speciosa,  or  Newmani,  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  perennials  for  all 
purposes ;  a  very  compact,  freely  branch- 
ing plant,  two  to  two  and  one-half  feet 
in  height,  and  producing  many  golden- 
yellow  flowers  with  a  dark  purple  disk, 
which  last  in  perfection  until  frost 
destroys  them.  This  is  the  best  rud- 
beckia for  cutting.  R.  maxima,  also,  is 
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a  very  handsome  taller  growing  plant, 
with  good  sized,  deep  yellow  flowers. 
The  florets  are  fully  two  inches  long, 
drooping  around  the  cone-shaped,  elon- 
gated brown  disk.  The  leaves  are  large, 
entire,  oblong-oval,  eight  to  ten  inches 
long,  and  decidedly  glaucous.  This 
species  is  not  very  common.  R.  pur- 
purea serotina,  often  called  echinacea 
IS  a  free  and  robust  growing  distinct 
plant,  with  large,  broad,  purplish-pink 
rays  set  around  a  brownish-purple  shiny 
disk;  the  flowers  are  not  unlike  single 
zinnias,  and  their  lasting  qualities  are 
unsurpassed.  A  succession  of  flowers 
will  continue  to  open  out  un|il 'JKovem- 
ber. 

Erodium  Manescavi  is  perhaps  the 
showiest  of  all  the  heron's  bills.  The 
flowers  are  large,  a  pleasing  purplish 
red,  produced  very  freely  all  summer  and 
autumn  on  long  stems,  bearing  umbels 
of  five  to  seven  flowers.  It  likes  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  under  favorable 
conditions  attains  a  height  of  cuie  and 
one-half  to  two  feet.  E.  ttiacrtwenium, 
or  pflandulosum,  is  a  muoh  .  dwarfer 
species,  with  smaller,  lilac- rose  flowers. 
Like  the  former,  it  requires  an  open  sit- 
uation and  both  will  do  well  in  rather 
dry  soil 

Eryngiums  are  at  their  best  now; 
their  shiny,  steel-blue  heads  are  unique 
and  handsome.  £.  amethystinum  bears 
numerous  heads  on  a  freely  branching, 
erect  stem  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet 
high.  £.  giganteum  is  a  grand  plant, 
with  blue,  ovate  flower  heads  surrounded 
by  large  lacerated  bracts,  whitish  blue 
in  color,  borne  on  very  stout,  branching 
stems.  E.  yuccaefolium,  or  aquaticum, 
is  a  distinct  species,  with  long,  broadly 
linear  leaves  veined  and  slightly  ser-  . 
rated;  the  flower  heads  are  globose, 
large,  silvery  tomentose,  with  a  bluish 
tinge,  with  stem  two,  and  one-half  to 
three  feet  high;  a  highly  interesting 
species.  £.  planum  produces  a  multitude 
of  steel-blue,  globose  heads  on  branching 
stems  and  rarely  exceeds  eighteen  inches 
in  height. 

Lobelias  of  the  cardinalis  type  and 
their  hybrids  have  been  in  bloom  for 
about  a  month  now;  their  stately,  tall, 
erect  racemes  are  still  densely  clothed 
from  tip  to  base  with  bright,  gorgeous 
flowers  and  numerous  unflowered  stems 
are  ready  to  open  out  their  buds  to  pro- 
long the  flowering  season  another  month 
or  more.  A  large  patch  of  several  thou- 
sand plants  in  a  rather  moist  piece  of 
sround  shows  quite  a  variety  of  shades 
m  crimson  and  scarlet.  L.  syphilitica,  a 
pure  light  blue  species,  grows  stout  and 
stocky,  the  racemes  being  shorter  and 
somewhat  leafy,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty 
perennial,  well  worth  a  place  in  every 
garden. 

Echinops  Ritro,  the  globe  thistle,  is 
a  fine  plant,  bearing  great  quantities  of 
perfectly  s^bose  heads,  whi<A(nave  a 
blue  metallic  shine  over  the  spinelike 
scales.  The  foliage  is  really  pinnatifid, 
but  has  an  appearance  of  being  deeply 
serrated  and  cut.  E.  spharocephalus 
bears  pale,  whitish-blue  heads,  somewhat 
Iwjeer  than  the  first-named. 

Scabiosa  Caucasica,  the  blue  and  white 
variety,  blooms  abundantly  early  and 
late;  the  flowers  are  large  and  attractive, 
the  stems  long,  slender  and  wiry.  This 
is  a  good  cut  flower  and  I  have  often 
wondered  why  this  deserving  plant  is  not 
grown  more  extensively. 

Silene  Schafta  is  studded  all  over  with 
its  large  deep  pink  flowers  from  now 
on  until  October.  Each  plant  forms  a 
dense,  spreading,  cushion-like  mat  only 


a  few  inches  high.  It  is  really  a  gem 
for  the  front  part  of  borders  or  for  low 
beds. 

Helenitim  autumnale  is  blooming  pro- 
fusely in  immense,  broad,  spreading  clus- 
ters, and  hundreds  of  golden-yellow 
flowers  on  the  many  branched  stems 
are  to  open  out  later  on.  It  is  a  rather 
tall  growing  plant,  three  to  four  feet, 
but  forms  a  well  proportioned,  symmet- 
rical specimen,  furnished  down  to  the 
ground  when  not  crowded  for  room. 
Tall  delphiniums  planted  near  by  or 
interspersed  with  them  form  a  fine  con- 
trast in  the  border. 

The  deep  orange  flowers  of  Asclepias 
tuberosa  make  a  grand  effect  on  a  dry, 
sunny  bank.  Euphorbia  corollata  and 
the  gypsophilas  appear  like  a  mist  of 
glistening  tiny  dewdrops,  laying  over  the 
same  bank,  and  wherever  one  turns  he 
catches  si^ht  of  more  flowers,  more  color 
and  additional  charm  in  the  herbaceous 
grounds  during  the  month  of  August. 


DISCOVERED  THE  CONCORD  GRA^E. 

Treasurer  Charles  E.  Richardson,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
has  consented  to  receive  voluntary  con- 
tributions suflicient  to  raise  a  monument 
to  Ephraim  Bull,  who  discovered  the 
Concord  grape,  and  give  perpetual  care 
to  the  ori^nal  vine.  On  the  old  Lexing- 
ton road  m  the  town  of  Concord,  Mass., 
there  is  a  little  white  cottage  in  the  yard 
of  which  is  still  growing  and  bearing 
fruit  the  original  Concord  grape  vine. 
Mr.  Bull  found  this  in  the  woods,  trans- 
planted it  to  its  present  location,  cared 
for  it  and  protected  it  and  at  the  end  of 
more  than  three  score  years  it  is  still 
vigorous  and  fruitful.  Like  many  an- 
other benefactor  of  humanity,  he  died 
poor  and  his  most  fitting  memorial  is 
this  old  vine. — Boston  Transcript 


EUROPEAN  HORHCULTURE. 

(from  the  BRITISH  TRADE  PAPERS.) 

Shirley  Popples.— I  should  think  those 
who    have   grown   autumn-sown    Shirley 


poppies  would  never  again  l>e  content 
with  the  produce  of  a  spring  sowing. 
The  difference  is  almost  incredible,  and 


one  of  the  ereat  points  of  vantage  lies 
in  the  fact  that  autumn-sown  plants  re- 
main in  flower  somewhere  about  twioe 
the  length  of  time  the  spring-sown  plants 
do.  These,  of  course,  are  seldom  trans- 
planted, although  it  is  not  the  impossible 
task  some  think  it.  It  is  well  to  sow 
on  a  light,  warm  soil,  and  most  essen- 
tial to  thin  the  seedling  plants  at  an 
early  stage  to  several  inches  apart. 

Happiness  and  Rest  In  Horticulture.— 
Joseph  Chamberlain  some  years  ago, 
when  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gard- 
eners' Royal  Benevolent  institution, 
sounded  the  praises  of  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  with  no  uncertain  voice  as  an 
unselflsh  pursuit,  and  suited  alike  to 
rich  and  poor,  the  meanest  and  the  great- 
est Never  before,  he  said,  were  flowers 
so  largely  used  in  decoration:  they  might 
be  said  to  accompany  us  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  They  added  another  charm 
to  female  loveliness,  and  did  something 
even  to  relieve  the  repulsive  ugliness  of 
male  attire.  Statesmen,  ohllosophers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  poets  had  all  found  hap- 
piness and  rest  In  horticulture:  and  In 
those  explorers  ever  seeking  for  new 
beauties  and  varieties  in  distant  lands  It 
had  heroes  of  romance  not  surpassed  by 
those  of  any  other  travelers. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. — ^I  have  a  plant  from 
which  I  never  fail  to  procure  flowers  of 
the  deepest  blue.  This  plant  neither 
grows  in  peaty  soil,  shady  situation,  nor 
gets  any  artiflcial  waterings.  In  this 
instance  the  cause  of  it  may  rightly  be 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
soil.  The  gardener  who  was  once  in 
charge  told  me  of  his  experiment  with 
It.  I  cannot  bear  In  mind  exactly  the 
directions  he  gave  or  the  compost  used 
for  the  purpose,  but  one  thing  he  used 
was  iron  peelings  from  the  blacksmith's 


anvlL  This  plant  Is  quite  a  picture  dur- 
ing Its  flowering  season.  It  Is  about 
four  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  and 
grows  in  a  very  sunny  situation.  I  ob- 
tained some  cuttings  from  it  last  year  to 
see  if  the  color  was  quite  naturalised  In 
it,  but,  to  my  disappointment,  they  have 
all  turned  out  pink.  Perhaps  these  few 
remarks  will  help  others  to  give  it  a 
trial,  especially  those  requiring  blue 
forms. 

Labor  Driven  to  Cities. — ^Had  the  labor- 
er been  taught  when,  years  ago,  at  school 
what  the  land  might  produce  under  prop- 
er cultivation,  he  would  have  staved  on 
it.  But  the  land  laws  and  landlords,  and 
to  a  great  extent  the  farmers,  have  all 
been  against  this;  whilst  the  tendency  of 
the  education  provided  In  rural  schools 
is  to  give  him  a  distaste  for  work  In  the 
land  and  drive  him  Into  the  already 
crowded  town. 

Hybrid  Nleotlanas.^-The  appearance  of 
the  wonderful  hybrid  nicotianas  raised  by 
Sander  &  Sons  between  N.  Forgetl  and 
N.  affinls,  and  known  as  N.  Sanderce,  has 
stimulated  others  to  make  further  essays 
In  the  same  direction.  Thus  we  find  that 
Cayeux  ft  Lederc.  of  Paris,  have  obtained 
a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  for  a 
hybrid  raised  from  K.  aAnls  by  pollen  of 
N.  Sanderee.  The  flowers  are  described  as 
''enormes,"  varying  in  color  from  white 
to  rose,  lilac  and  reddish  violet.  The  plant 
is  described  as  very  vigorous,  and  the 
flowers  very  fragrant. 

6chlzanthus  WIsetonensls. — Schlsanthus 
Wlsetonensls  Is  a  very  useful  spring 
flowering  plant,  and  will  well  repay  the 
little  extra  care  and  attention  which  it 
requires  if  one  would  have  It  In  good 
condition.  The  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  a  cold  frame,  as  the  seedlings 
then  oome  much  stronger  than  if  raised 
in  a  warmer  position.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  and  potted  on 
as  they  require  It.  Owing  to  the  roots 
being  extremely  delicate,  they  require 
some  care  in  handling.  If  In  potting  the 
ball  is  broken  they  will  be  almost  sure 
to  die  off.  Any  good  light  loamy  com- 
post will  suit  them.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  on  through  the  winter  in  any  po- 
sition where  they  can  have  sufflclent  pro* 
tection  to  keep  the  frost  from  them,  but 
they  should  be  as  much  exposed  as  possi- 
ble during  mild  weather. 

Angdonia  Inteoerrlma.— This  is  an  in- 
teresting new  herbaceous  perennial  for 
thawarm  greenhouse  from  Brasll  and 
ParSgnay.  A  plant  now  flowering  In  tfitt 
greenhouse  at  Kew  has  four  growtna. 
three  feet  six  Inches  to  four  feet  la 
length,  terminating  in  racemes  of  flow- 
ers nine  Inches  to  ten  inches  long.  The 
very  numerous  flowers  are  nodding, 
pouch-shaped,  pale  lilac  in  color,  spotted 
with  purple.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  division,  cmd  Is  best  grown 
In  an  intermediate  house  until  the  flow- 
ers expand,  when  It  can  be  transferred  to 
a  Cooler  house.  A  mixture  of  fibrous  loam, 
peat,  leaf-mold,  and  sand  wlU  be  foimd 
a  suitable  compost.  The  species  most 
generally  grown  Is  A.  sallcartefolla,  a 
blue,  South  American  species,  and  the 
white  variety  alba,  seeds  of  which  are 
usually  sold  under  the  name  of  A.  graadl- 
flora  alba.    It  is  a  graceful,  free-flowerlnc 

{perennial.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  wlil<m 
t  can  be  raised  from  seeds.  It  can  be 
treated  as  an  annual.  It  grows  fifteen 
inches  to  two  feet  in  height.  If  short, 
bushy  plants  are  desired,  the  points  or 
the  shoots  may  be  removed  several  times. 
Planted  outside  In  summer  if  the  weath- 
er is  favorable.  It  fiowers  freely. 


EUROPEAIf  HORTICULTURE. 

(prom   the  GERMAN  TRADE  PAPERS.) 

Orloln  of  Rose  Liberty.^— Raised  in  Ire- 
land, the  rose  Liberty  Is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  the  variety  Victor  Huso 
and  a  seedling  from  a  self  fertlllaed  seed- 
ling  of  Belle  Biebrecht. 

Sale  of  Cemetery  Plants.*-A  law  pro- 
hibiting the  trafllc  in  plants,  flowers  aiid 
floral  arrangements  or  any  kind  at  and 
from  the  cemeteries  of  the  city  of  Erfurt, 
Germany,  will  take  effect  October  1.  190S. 

Amaryllis  Snowdon.— After  laboring  for 
fuHy  twelve  years  In  an  effort  to  produce 
a"5rhite  flowering  amaryllis.  an  £2a^ish 
-  gafdener  succeeded  in  raising  the  variety, 
now  known  as  Snowdon.  Its  flowers,  ta 
form,  size  and  structmre.  resemble  those 
of  other  well  known  types,  but  their  odor 
is  a  spotless  snowy  white. 

American  Carnations  In  England.— 
Many  of  the  carnations  exhibited  from 
time  to  time  in  London  and  other  towns 
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of  Smrland  are  of  American  origin.  Of 
the  varieties,  staged  at  these  shows. 
Morning  Qlory,  O.  H.  Crane,  Enchantress, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  lAwson,  Harry  Fenn,  America 
and  F^Eilr  Maid  take  first  rank. 

Unlooked  for  Hardlness.^A  gardener 
employed  on  an  estate  in  the  southern 
part  of  Russia,  states  that  Cycas  revoluta 
and  Dracena  indivlsa.  both  planted  out 
In  the  open,  the  latter  without  any  pro- 
tection whatever,  came  safely  through  the 
two  last  winters,  such  as  are  experienced 
there,  the  temperature  at  times  falling  as 
low  as  14*  above  aero  (Fahrenheit). 

Dearth  In  Cvcas  Leaves. — ^As  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  war  in  the  far  east 
must  be  regarded  the  great  scarcity  and 
ridiculously  high  price  of  cycas  leaves, 
the  natural  as  well  as  the  prepared  arti- 
cle, now  prevalent  all  over  Europe,  Japan 
being  the  main  source  of  supply.  Cycas 
leaves  form  an  important  Item  in  the  list 
of  essentials  to  European  floral  decorative 
art  and  their  scarcity  is  keenly  felt. 

Slngla  Asters  In  Favor. — Some  member 
of  the  imperial  family  has  set  the  pace  in 
the  wearing  of  single-flowered  China 
asters,  and  now  acres  of  these  are  raised 
for  a  demand  increasing  from  day  to  day. 
Florists  and  decorators  claim  that  single 
asters,  those  varieties  with  medium  sized 
flowers  of  a  clear,  bright  shade,  are  pref- 
erable to  the  full  flowers  of  the  double 
asters  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  work 
as  well  as  for  personal  adornment. 

Nameless  Carnations.— The  raising  of 
blossoms  in  the  open  and  under  glass  In 
a  belt  extending  locally  from  the  central 
provinces  of  southern  France  through  Aie 
Riviera  way  into  Italy,  has  now  assumed 
'  Etntic    proportions   as   an   industry  on 
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which  the  people  of  all  Europe  depend 
for  their  supply  of  cut  flowers  during 
winter.  Carnations,  ranking  next  to  roses 
in  Importance,  are  grown  in  incredible 
numbers,  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
all  standard  sorts,  all  the  named  varieties 
of  recognised  merit  and  untarnished  pres- 
tige have  been  discarded.  Growers  have 
adopted  tlie  plan  of  raising  seedlings  every 
year  and  working  up  a  stock  of  the  best 
for  mass  cultures.  The  cut  product  Is 
sent  all  over  Europe,  bearing  neither 
name  or  number. 
Iris  for  Pot  Culture.— As  a  pot  plant 


the  dwarf  Iris  pumila  is  much  liked  and 
is  extensively  raised  all  over  Germany  by 
sTowers  of  winter  flowering  potted  stock. 
Clumps  with  three  to  five  strong  shoots 
are  potted  up  in  August,  allowed  to  ripen 
off  and  kept  in  the  open  until  they  have 
had  a  thorough  freezing  clear  through, 
after  which  they  are  placed  In  a  cellar 
or  a  shed,  and  in  December  or  January 
brought  into  a  cool,  light  cmd  airy  green- 
house. Here  they  will  start  into  growth, 
and  when  they  have  attained  a  height  of 
about  nine  inches,  more  heat  is  afforded, 
not,  however,  exceeding  66^.    In  this  tem- 

{>erature  the  plants  will  come  into  bloom 
n  from  seven  to  ten  weeks,  according  to 
variety. 

QIant  Standard  Roses. — Standard  roses 
from  3  to  6  feet  high  are  the  common 
size;  6  or  7-foot  stems  mark  the  limit, 
but  are  sometimes  seen  upholding  a 
crown  trained  into  the  weeping  form. 
Still,  roses  of  that  height  are  a  rare 
sight.  In  Wasserburg,  a  village  near 
the  river  Spree,  lives  a  school  teacher 
who  has  in  his  garden  fifteen  standard 
roses,  raised  by  himself,  the  stems  of 
which  are  from  12  to  16  feet  high  and 
as  thick  at  the  base  as  a  man*s  wrist. 
The  crowns  can  only  be  reached  by  using 
a  stepladder.  This  again  demonstrates 
plainly  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
close  application  to  any  one  feature  of 
horticulture,  if  this  is  made  a  dearly 
beloved  and  all-absorbing  hobby. 

Paris  and  the  Flower  Trade.— There  are 
in  the  city  of  Paris  not  less  than  450  well 
appointed  retail  stores  conducted  by  flor- 
ists, not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  large 
and  small  growing  establishments  in  and 
around  the  city,  and  yet,  says  a  corre- 
spondent to  "Bindekunst,"  outside  of 
what  goes  to  make  up  an  occasional 
elaborate  decoration  in  church,  hall  or 
dwelling  at  some   festive   affair,   natural 

giants  and  flowers  are  but  sparingly  used 
y  the  average  Parisian,  artificial  make- 
ups being  preferred.  Manufactured  and 
shop -prepared  palms,  foliage  and  bloom- 
ing plants  are  seen  everywhere.  At  fash- 
ionable weddings,  banquets  and  similar 
social  gatherings,  the  wearing  of  paper 
and  cloth  Imitations  of  roses,  carnations, 
lily  of  the  valley  and  bunches  of  violets 
by  every  one  of  the  large  party  is  a  com- 
mon sight. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS. 

By  PROP  W.  Q.  JOHNSON. 

Perasriy  Stste   Bateoitlegtot  el  Marylsad. 

A  Practicil  TrMtlae  and  timely  work  on 
cheap  and  effective  means  of  destroying  Insect 
pests  and  other  vermin  In  various  places. 
This  work  is  the  outcome  of  practical  tests 
nude  by  the  author  together  with  the  expe- 
riences of  others,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time. 

GMDENCRS  aid  FLORISTS 

have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  can- 
not be  grown  under  glass  without  frequent 
fumigation  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  solved  this 
problem.  The  methods  of  procedure  are  fully 
described  and  every  detiil  is  given  for 
generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

The  Gardening  Company, 

MonM  Bttfldlng,  CHICAGO*  ILL. 


Tke  BrocHoD  Dahlli  Farn 

The  UigMt  and  flnett  oollcction  of 
DshlUi  In  the  Uslled  Ststst,  oontUt- 
lag  of  sU  the  lesdUig  TsrleUet.  Bead 
for  cstalogue. 

W.  P.  LOTHROP,  EmI  BrMHwirttr, 


In  Renewinic  Your  Sabacriptiong  Send 
ns  Names  and  AddretM  of  Pnendi  Inter- 
ested In  Horticaltare  or  Ploricnltnre. 


Three  Boeks  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated^  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charmlns:  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kehh). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMrANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 


When  wrklng  to  adyertiien  please  iBentlon  Gatdening. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

« 

We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books*  postpaid,  at  tlio  prices  given: 


Manual  op  the  Tkebs  op  North 
America  (Sargent).— The  moet  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  snbject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
illostrations.  Bvery  tree  student  should 
hare  it.    $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A^Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey) .-^The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Allied 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  c^n  ts. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  i>reserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Wangh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rathe^  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford^ 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents. 

The  (tOLDPOH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  eiven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
caie  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  oi  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  \V. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpex  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detiUL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.   ■. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson)  .--A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  eflective 
means-  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profiisely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.00. 


How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Himt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
succttml*  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBKHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  bmld, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^^  tm- 
derstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118/ 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  stunmer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
V  Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). —Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biogle  Berrt  Book  (Bigxle).— A 
wondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy^afting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^s; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  arbfiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  Rood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  mfferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvdopcedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Hcinrich). 
75  cents. 

SmaXX  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


The  Garden  Stort  (Bllwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpkasures  of  ^rdening  in  the  most  fas- 
cinating style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  lovca, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  ooun- 
tiy.    Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  Amsrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut;ect  handled  in  a  popnlai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  ea> 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sptoodidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglish  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  telSs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  Idnd 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticuli^urist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fi-uit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.    75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Garden-Craft 
OP  Shakespeare  (Ellacombe).    $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green»  ol 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

American  Frutt  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00.  ^^ 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Amoe- 
lopsb  Vdtchii,  Gematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Conifers,  L*is 
Kaempf^,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
onapplkation.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greomouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.ototatiAiAiA 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  State  Eotomoloflst  of  Maryland 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effectiTo  means  of  destroying  fn^eet  pests  and 
other  Teriuin  In  various  places.  This  worlc  is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  roost  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
hiterestto 

raUIT  GROWSRS  ANB  NURSEBTMBN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
Sau  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
u  being  used  more  extensively  ttian  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  In  tfeis  work.  The  methods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  conhld- 
ered  the  beet  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country' 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GABDENBBS  AND  FLORISTS 
have  found  tliat  voKetables  and  flowers  cannot  bo 
Krown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  dchcrlbed  and  every  detail  is  given 
fur  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.ERS  AND  GRAIN  DBAIiRRS 
have  l)een  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  lieen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sniphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  8tor,M(e  is  also  thoroughly  ?onsid- 
rred.  1^  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
valne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

PARMRRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
vophers,  prairie  dog*,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
111  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  hi  any  inclosure. 
COLLEGR  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  u|>-to-dRte  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
iect.    It  is  complete  in  every  respetH  an«l  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  pnhllshffd.    It  \h  written  lit  a 
popuUr  non-technical  siyle,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  1.00. 

THE  GARDENINQ  COMPANY 

loiiMi  Balldins  CHICAGO,  IIXINOIS 


KEIZinSKilOON  TULIP. 


YAUGDAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  arnogins  for  our  annuil 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs,and 
in  order  to  induce  early  ordering 
we  are  willing  to  import  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amounting  to  $7.50  or  over,  provided 
same  is  received  by  July  i  Stb.  This  offer 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  forward  on 
arrival,  thus  insuring  perfect  condition  of 
the  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  largest  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  years* 
experience  can  guarantee  that  your  order 
will  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  careful 
growers  in  Holland.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  maimer  of  handling  enables  us  to 
makeyou  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
information  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
fomished  on  request. 

VAUBHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 

1 4  Barolay  tt.        84.68  Rantfelph  St. 


The  Colors  of  Flowers  t^n'riir.Tr  COLOR  CHART. 

Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  MalhewsauO  lithographed  by  Pran};.  this  chart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  country.    Prtot,  IS  CMtt.  PMIpaM. 

THB  QARDBNINO  COMPANY,  MoMn  BulMliif .  CHICAOO. 


If  yott  need  Books  on  Special  Subjects  write  as  about  them. 
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Star-Shaped  WhiteFremia 

Of  all  winter-bloomiDg  bulbs  none  are  more 
raay  of -culture  or  more  b«autiful  and  sraoMul 
than  the  Freesia.  Plant  six  to  eight  bu1t>t  In' a 
5-iDoh  pot,  and  you  wil  iiet  a  plant  whloh  will 
beautify  and  p<)rfuroe  the  house  for  weeks.  They 
foroe  easily  and  can  be  had  In  bloom  for  Christmas 
if  desin^d;  by  plunging  stx  or  eight  pets  in  a  oold 
frame  they  can  be  brought  in  at  Intervals,  in  th  s 
way  making  a  orntinuous  display. 

**Va«^aB*s  Star-Shaped  White**  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  well  known  Freesia  Refracta 
Alba,  haviuK  large  star-shap(>d  flowers  of  a  pore 
glistening  white.  Xmx  e  on  long  erect  stems, 
making  it  an  ideal  cut  flower  and  also  a  flrst-olass 
pot  plant. 

Piicoi  Mammoth  .bulbs,  8  for  lOc;  doz.,  75c; 
per  lOU,  N,00.  postpaid. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CH'CACOs  NKW  VOmCi 

84-86  Randolph  ft  f4  Ba  etaf  It 


NOW  OOMPLKTt  IN 
POUR  VOLUME*. 

Cyclapedlaof 

American 

Horticulture 


Compriiing  luggestloni  for  cultlTatioD 
of  hortioultural  plants,  descriptions  of 
the  species  of  fruits,  vegetftbles,  flowers, 


ornamental    plants    sold   in   the' 

nada,  together  with 

phM       ■       - 


J    pi 

United  States  and  Cai    ^ 

geographical  and  biographical  sketches 


By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University^ 

Attittad  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D.^ 

Anoeiftte  Editor, 

and  many  expert  Cuttivatort  and  Bvtanittt. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMKS. 

CIMI,  $20.      Half  Mkocco,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  2800  original  engrariiigt. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Mmm  BalMlig,  CHcai.. 


Our  farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Gttalogue^  will  beready  Jan.  I^ 
^05^  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application.  J^j^j^j^j^j^J^J^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Mention  Qkrdenlng  whan  writing  sdrartiaen. 


•  • • THE  TGN • •  • 

Bound  Volumes 

•  •  •  %3w*  •  •  • 

Gardening  ^ss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  tS7.5a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

BAonaa  Buildini^  CHICAGO. 


"Enreka" 

Weed   Killer. 


Saves  WeecEng.  Keeps 
Paths,  etc,  cleair  viHtbout 
disturbinr  or  vtalning 
tbefravdu 

mixed  azLd  appUr^i. 
fir^TBcti. 


floMto  Powder,  readily  i 
UimSI»  Tin.  enMgli  ImJOO 
•iic&i  Speoiml  pnoee  to  OenK 
lM|tt  fiiA&tttiet.    irnlldlieol 

Vanghan's  Seed  Store, 


_r , J  Oemeteriet  and  boyen  tn 

lM|a  f  naatttiea.    ITnll  direotioni  with  euh  tlfl- 


OHIOAQOi 


14lttralvl4 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  KLiWI  D.  SMITH. 


"^ 


CONTENTS. 

iHTBODUOnOH.  ■ 

Chapttci  I.— Histobt. 

CBAPrm  IL— 43TOOK  Plahtb.— Berlj  PropagaiioB.— Oold   Frames.— Fitld-fTowiL— Imported 

Stock.— Novelties  and  Scarce  Vkrietles. 
Obaptbb  III.— Pbopaoatioii.— OattlBB  Beach.— Selection  of  Gntiingt.— Making Oatting s.— Air 

and  Temneratare.— Shading.— Watering.— Saucer  System.— English  Method.— DItis ions.-- 

Potting  Onttings. 
OBArraB  IV.— SPicmH Plabti.— Soil.— Repotting— Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Pottiag.^ 

Watering.-Staking.— Disbodding.-Feeding. 
Cbaptbb  v.— Mibobllabbous  Plabti.— Standards.— For  Market— Single — Stemmed.— M  luia- 

tuie.— For  Cat  Flowers.— Grafted.-In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chryianthemumi. 
Cbaptbb  YL— PAOOBa  Plabtb.— For  Expresi.- For  MaiL— For  Export. 
Obaptbb  YII.- Bzbibitiob   Bi.ooMS.—PlaBting.— Firming.— Tieing.— Watering.— Spraying,— 

Airing — Shading.— Scalding.— Top-dreising.-RemoTing  Stoou.— Blind  Growth.— Oheml- 

oal  FertiliMrt.— Liooid  Mannre.— Lime.— Iron.— Bomlng  and  Damping.— Ends  and  Di#- 

badding.— Bngliah  Method.-Becords. 
Cbaptbb  VIII.— Bzbibitiob  Bloomi.— Grown  out-of-doon.- Anttralian  Method.— Shelter  or 

flnng  Harbor. 
Cbaptbb  IX.— Coxbbbolal  FL0WBB8.—Feeding.—Badt.— Early.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 
Cbaptbb  X.—IB8Botb.— Aphis.— Thrip.— Mealy  Bog.— OraMhoppen.—TamiAhed  Bag.--Cory- 

thaca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bog.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 
Cbaptbb  XI.— Dibbasbs.- Bust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Cbaptbb  XII.— Sbbdubos  abd  Spobti.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilising.— Seedlings.— Sports. 
Cbaptbb  XIII.— PBBPABOia  Exhibits —PlanU.—CntFloweri.— Foreign  Shipments.- Dr^sing 

Flowers. 
Cbaptbb  XIV.— EzBrnmoBS.- The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 
Cbaptbb  XV.— Ttpb^  abd  SBLBOTioBS'—lrpaa*— Selections. 
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ORCHIDS 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue. 
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•Abele,  Otto   345 

*Acacia   leprosa    3 

Acclimatization,    Hardiness 

and     282 

Adiantum  Farleyense,  How 

to  grow   21(1 

Agriculture,  Report  of  sec- 
retary of 123 

Agrriculture,   Yearbook   of.  .330 

Alternantlieras    157 

Alyssum   sexatile   luteum..   75 

Amaryllis    380 

*Amelanchier    obovalis 20 

American      Carnation      So- 
ciety   .^ 

..122,   145.   163,   179,    268.   378 

— ^Annual  convention   146 

— ^Awards     147 

— Boston   exhibition    

163   164,   179.   180,   181 

— Nomenclature  committee. 

Report   of    147 

American      Civic     Associa- 
tion     26,    36 

American  Institute  show..   27 
American     Park      Superin- 
tendents     315 

^American   Peony  Society.. 305 

— Annual  meetingr.  The 306 

— Secretary,  Report  of  the. 306 

— ^Awards,   The    306 

American    Pomologrical    So- 
ciety       26 

American    Rose    Society... 

104.  202,  209,  314,  368 

— *  Annual  exhibition    209 

— ^Awards,   The    212 

— Banquet.  The 213 

1 — President    Mk)ntg'omery's 

address     210 

— Secretary's  report    211 

— Treasurer's  report.  The.. 212 

—Visitors.   The   213 

*Ampelopsis.  The 177 

Angel's    promise,    The 297 

Antirrhinums   194 

Antirrhinums  indoors 25 

Ants    in    greenhouses 232 

Ants   on   lawns 371 

Apple  cure.  The 250 

Apples,   Record   price  for.. 202 
'Aquatic  plants.   Notes  on. 289 

'Aquatics   for  profit 49 

Aralia  cordata  ^ 149 

Ardlsias    380 

•Arlington   Nat.   Cemetery. 275 

Arnebia  echioides    308 

Asparagus    Colmani    247 

Aster  beetles   2 

Aster  blight   185 

Aster,  Cultivation  of  the.. 219 

Asters    185 

Aster.  Vicks  violet  king...   75 

Astor's   dinner,    Mrs 90 

Aucubas,  Grafting 115 

♦Automobile,  A  prize  deco- 
rated  55 

•Azaleas,  Dwarf  growing.. 232 


Baltimore.  Park  plans  for.  169 
Banking  from  three  acres.   40 


•Barry,    Wm.    M 290 

Bay  Shore,  N.  Y..  At 378 

Bay  trees.  Storing 139 

Bean  growers  elect  officers  41 

Beans    rot.    String 220 

'Bedding  plants   291 

Begonia  Gloire   de  Loraine 

38,    188 

•Begonia     Gloire     de     Lor- 
raine for  Christmas 101 

Bone   meal    187 

Books,   New: — 

— ^Little  garden  calendar,  A107 

— Manual  of  trees  of  North 

America   10,  3  07 

— Plant  breeding   358 

— Practical  cold  storage. .  .107 
— Vegetable  garden.  The,.  107 
— Water  lilies  and  aquatic 

plants    S5S 

•Border  plants    1 

•Boston  gardeners'  outing.    51 
Botanical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania     284 

Bouvardlas     379 

Boxes,  Prizes  for  window.  8 
•Boxes,      Suggestions      for 

window    258 

•Boxes,    'W'indow,    at    Buf- 
falo      260 

Boxes.     Window,     in     Eng- 
land     259 

British   notes   76 

British  parks  and  gardens, 

Notes  on    91 

Brooklyn  botanic  garden.. 301 

•Brummel,  Joseph  H 22 

Bulbous  stock.  Forcing 25 

Bulbs,    Floral    carpets    for 

spring    1 

Bulletins    recently    issued.. 

282.   298.   302.   378 

Burbank       creations.        To 

show     186 

Burroughs.  John    57 


•Cacti  at  St.  Louis 370 

•Calanthes,  The    133 

•Calceolaria  hybrlda 216 

California,    Darlington    on.  199 

California  notes   198 

Calimeris  Incisa   338 

•Calla,  A  freak 365 

Caltha  palustrls  yar.  mon- 

strosa-pleno 51 

Canary  grass  nutritious...  41 
•Canna    King    Humbert    at 

Portland   exposition    18 

Canna  roots.   Storing 74 

•Cannas,    Notes    on 276 

Cannon's    birthday    decora- 
tions     285 

Cantaloupe  profits   106 

♦Cantaloupe  seed  8election.381 
•Carnation  Abundance  . . .  .131 
Carnation  blooms.  Average 

yield  of   148 

•Carnation  breeding.  ..130,  283 
•Carnation  Candace,  New.. 149 
Carnation      culture     under 

glass     ...247 

Carnation    Fiancee 172 


•Carnation  Glendale   312 

Carnation,  Grafting  on  sa- 

ponaria    5 

Carnation  growing 299 

•Carnation  Helen  M.  Gould.311 

•Carnation   Jessica    196 

Carnation  Lady  Margaret..  106 
•Carnation  My  Maryland.  .195 
•Carnation    of    the    future, 

The    166 

Carnation,     Origin     of     the 

name    164 

•Carnation  Robt.   Craig 130 

Carnation  rust,  The 65 

Carnations: — 

— Care  of  newly  benched..     6 

— Chicken  manure  for 283 

— Disease  of 68 

— Dry  leaves  on 122 

— In  cold  frame 106 

— In  sash  houses 188 

— New,  At  Kansas  City 131 

— New.    Impressions   of 231 

— New,  Some  of  the 172 

— Of  the  past 232 

— Propagating    130 

— Seasonable   notes   on 

70,   311,   342,    358 

— Temperature  for   6 

— Two  of  H.  Weber  &  Sons' 

new     196 

Carnation   sports.   Registry 

of    138 

Carnation,  That  trlcolored.131 
Carnation,  The  modern.  ..  .263 
Carnegie's    trees     of    cele- 

brites    115 

•Carnival  prize  winners. .  .316 
Catalogues  received. .26.  67, 

124,    138.    202,    236,    269.    362 

•Cattleya  Dowiana   132 

•Cattleyas.  The   117 

Cauliflower    105 

•Celery    280 

•Celery,  Pits  for  storing..  166 
Celery.  Silver  King  hardy. 220 

Cement,  Poor   122 

Cemetery      superintendents 

meet    26 

•Chamserops   humills   198 

•Chicago  flower  show 

36,   70,   135,   163 

—•Basket  by  C.  Gebhardt..l63 
-^•Buckbee's   exhibits,   One 

of    135 

— •Coliseum,  Interior  of...  35 
•Chicago,      Lincoln      park, 

The  flower  garden 361 

Chicago  premium  list.  The.218 
Children's    gardens.    Prizes 

for    284 

Chionodoxas,  The 35 

Chironia  exlfera 77 

Christmas         baskets         of 

plants    103 

•Chrysan  themum    Mrs. 

Roosevelt     203 

Chrysanthemums    58 

— Applying  lime'  to 25 

— Cutting   early    35 

— Details  of  care  import- 
ant       36 


— Early     -. 299 

— Early  flowering   59 

—For   exhibition    204 

— •Halliday,  House  of 36 

— •Nathan  Smith's  new....  116 

—New    203 

— No  New  York  show 346 

— Town  gardens.  For 68 

—•Washington,  At    53 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of 

America    10. 

26,   69,   76,   106.   234,   316,   346 
•Chrysanthemum,   Sport   of 

Eaton    135 

Chrysanthemum,   The.. 42,    135 
— Exhibition   plants.   Pack- 
ing       52 

— Names  tangled   53 

—Notes 264,  323,   359 

— Seasonable    suggestions.. 

251,  299 

— Shows,    Shipping    blooms 

to    52 

•Chrysanthemum   Theo    ...100 

•Cinerarias    323 

Citizenship,   A   most  desir- 
able     252 

•Clematis     114 

Clematis  erecta  fl.  pi 186 

Cockscombs,   Lincoln    park. 

Chicago    349 

Coelogyne  cristata   233 

Coleus     and     like     plants. 

Wintering    , 141 

Coleuses,  Fuchlas  and 331 

Coleuses.   To  rid  of  mealy 

bug    330 

Coleus  with  edible  tubers.. 362 
Connecticut   Hort.   Society. 268 

•Cooperias,  The    279 

•Coreopsis  and  cosmos 33 

Coreopsis     lanceolata     for 

winter     103 

Coreopsis  verticlllata 338 

•Corn  log  cabin,  A 157 

Cucumbers    221 

•Cucumbers,  Forcing 40 

•Cucumbers,    Indoor   toma- 
toes  and    367 

Cucumbers,  Soil  for 310 

Cucumbers,  Winter 73 

Cultural  notes 194 

Cycads.   Culture   of 248 

•Cyclamen.  A  Boston 349 

Cymbldium   eburneum  233 

Cypress,  Raising  from  8eed234 
•Cypripedium    Fairieanum.     5 
Cypripedium     leaves,     Dls- 
flgured    106 


Dahlia  and  canna  roots. 
Storing    74 

•Dahlias  and  their  culture. 
Select    245 

Dahlias,  A  new  race  of 61 

•Dahlias,  Bruton,  Field  of. 
at  Atco.  N.  J 60 

•Dahlia  show  of  the 
Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harris- 
burg.    Pa.    63 

Daphne  cneorum  34 


Darmstadt,    Color    gardens 

.   at    90 

Decoration,  Table   294 

De  Lonffpre,  Paul 865 

*Dendroblum8,   The    132 

Denver.      The      trees      and 

parks  of 21 

Deutslas   67,  114 

Dlelf enbachias   283 

Dinner   decoration,   A   Chi- 

casTo     75 

•Dinner       decoration,       St. 

Louis,  Mo 178 

Dooley,  Mr.,  on  magrazlnes.316 

•Dracaena  Americana    810 

Dresden  international  ex- 
hibition      330 

K 

Saster  calendar    ., 154 

Eklucation,  A  campaign  of.330 

:Eelworm     170 

Elberon  Horticultural  So- 
ciety     124 

Bremurus  as  florists'  flow- 
er, The    830 

^Bulalia   g^racllllma  univit- 

tata     244 

•fiuonymous  Sieboldiana 
In  Highland  park,  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y 99 

liuropean  horticulture. . .  39, 
61,  77,   125,   173,  233,  253,   349 

European  letter    300 

European   topics   131 

Exhibition  features.  De- 
sirable       57 

Exhibitions: — 

— •Boston  show    81 

— •Chicago     show.  35,  70,  84, 
85,  87,  88,  89.  135,163 

— •Indianapolis    84 

— Indianapolis  supplement- 
ary         85 

— Kansas    City   awards....   82 
— •Kansas   City  show,   Im- 
pressions of   81 

— ^Lenox  Horticultural  So- 
ciety      377 

— Los  Angeles,  Cal 86 

—Louisville    83 

— ^Menlo  Park  Hort.  Soci- 
ety     109 

— Milwaukee     86 

— ^Milwaukee     show.     Rose 

day   at    90 

— New  Orleans    88 

— 'Newport      Horticultural 

Society     377 

— 'New  York  show,  Cana- 
dian   exhibits    82 

— 'New  York  show.  Orchid 

exhibit  at    102 

— *New  York  show.  Or- 
chids at 71 

— 'New    York    show.    Pier- 
son's  chrysanthemums  at  69 
— •New    York    show,    Tot- 

ty's  chrysanthemums  at.   68 
— P  a  r  I  s      chrysanthemum 

show     108 

— Philadelphia  Chrysanthe- 
mum show   88 

— •P  h  i  1  a  d  e  1  p  hla    show, 

Dreer's  rare  plants  at.. .104 
— P oughkeepsie    show, 

Blooms  at  the 68 

— Providence,    R.    1 88 

—•Red  Bank,  N.  J 86 

— •St  Louis  show 89 

— ^Texas  state  flower  show.  162 

— ^Toronto    87 

— ^Tuxedo,   N.   Y.,   show,  At 

the    , 102 

Exhibitions,    Coming.l2,  45.  362 


•Father    Time's    merry-go- 
round    76 


Fern  culture    3 

•Ferns,  A  prize  group  of.. 113 
•Ferns  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses  .311 

Ferns,     Growing     from 

spores    189 

Ferns,  Propagating   186 

Ferns,   Trouble    with   Scot- 
til    122 

Fertilizers,  Lawn 219 

Fertilizers,   Soluble 242 

•Ficus  pandurata 88,  858 

Fire-places,         Decorations 

for    285 

Floral       parade       on       the 

Boardwalk    298 

Floriculture,    Statistics    of 

U.  S. 27 

Florists,  College  men  as... 250 
Florists'     plan.    The    com- 
mercial     318 

Flower  shows,  new  and  old  89 
Flowers,  The  language  of. 260 

Flower,  The  fate  of  a 253 

•Foliage    plants.    Decorat- 
ive    291 

Foresting  sand  hills 821 

Forest    planting    in    Penn- 
sylvania     162 

Forestry  congress.  The. . .  .163 

Forests,  Our   153 

Fragrance  of  flowers,  The. 279 
•Frames,    A    market    gar- 
dener's     221 

Freesia  Armstrong!    298 

•Freesia  Tubergeni 278 

Frost,   Protection  against.. 322 

Fruit  crop,  Large 378 

•Fruits     and     vegetables — 

Seasonable    notes 

73,   105,   279,   296 

•Fruits,  Hardy  ornamental  97 
Fruit    storage    and    trans- 
portation     314 

Fuchias    and    coleuses 331 

Fuchias  as  bedding  plants.   84 


Gaillardias    51,  298 

Gardeners'      and      Florists' 

Union    138 

Giirdenias,     With    a    spray 

of    365 

Garden   novelties.   Some 2C1 

•Garden,  The  wild 257 

Geraniums    194,  380 

Geraniums,    Diseased    234 

Geraniums,  Ivy  leaved,  dis- 
eased     106 

•Geranium  Sycamore,  New.344 
Geranium,  The  best  white. 829 
•Ghent,    Floral    water    fes- 
tival  in    55 

Gladiolus   glaucus    ...329 

Gladiolus,  Notes  on  the 244 

•Glass.  Laying  lapped 364 

Glen  Cove.  N.  Y.,  At. .  .236,  347 
Grand    Rapids,    Mich.,    New 

park  for   201 

Grapes,    Hothouse    105 

Grass  carpet,  Vast 285 

Grass  seeds.   The  best 284 

•Greenhouse      construction, 

Concrete    167 

Greenhouse    plants.     Taxa- 
tion of    266 

Greenhouses — Double    sash.178 
Greenhouses,    Sunday   clos- 
ing of    266 

Greenhouses,  To  heat  two.364 
Greenhouses,  Vaporizing...  37 
Greenhouse,  Ventilating  a. 364 


Hardiness  and  acclimatiza- 
tion     282 

•Haerlln,  Herman    854 

Hall    In   France,  Protection 
against    822 


•Hammond,    BenJ 265 

Hartford,   Conn 251 

Heart    on    the    right    side. 

His    93 

Heating,  Hot  water,  under 

pressure    168 

Hedge  plants  for  West  Vir- 
ginia     205 

Hedge  plants.  Western. . .  .115 

Heliotropes,  New 75 

Helleborus  as  a  pot  plant.   77 

Hemerocallis,  A  new 77 

Heracleum  giganteum    ....  338 
Herbaceous   plant   notes... 

50,   72.   99,  260,   308,  337 

Hibiscus  hybrids   35 

•Hibiscus  Syrlacus  Meeha- 

ni.  New  360 

Hieracium   vlllosum    309 

•Hill,  J.  J.,  banquet,  The.. 137 

Hollyhocks     194 

Horticultural      Society      of 

Chicago    124,   140^ 

•Horticulture     In     schools, 

Teaching     374 

Hotbeds  and  coldframes. .  .167 

•Huebner,  Paul   230 

Huntington,    L.    I.,    N.     Y., 

At    124 

•Huss,   John   F 345 

Hyacinths,  Roman 379 

Hybridization     and     cross- 
breeding     290 

•Hydrangea,   Everblooming360 

Hydrangeas    380 

Hydrangeas,    Blue    61 

•Hydrangea  Snowball  343 


Indianapolis  botanic  gar- 
den        10 

Indoor  crops.  Preparing 
for     24 

Ivy,  English    149 

•Ixias     5 


•Jamestown    e  x  p  o  s  I  t  Ion 

grounds,   On   the 

309,  339,  340,  341,  343 

Jamestown  exposition.  The 

169,  360 

•Japanese     flower      holder. 

New    43 

•Jollet,   III..    Forest  of  Ar- 

den    321 

Judges,  Flower  show 43,  54 

Judging  rules    282 


Kansas        City's        coming 

show    12 

Kansas  City  show.  No 234 

•Kansas    City    show,    View 

of    97 

Karr,  Alphonse,  Monument 

to 346 

King's  funeral.  Flowers  at.l86 

Kochlas,   The    188 

Kochia    Trlchophlla    77 


Lsellas,  The   182 

Lake   Forest,  111.,   New  So- 
ciety at    11 

Lake    Geneva    (Wis.)     gar- 
deners       76 

Landscape   engineers    217 

Lawn,  Hints  for  the 317 

•Lawn  party,  Chicago,  Dec- 
orations at   273 

Lawns,  Ants  on 371 

Lawns,    Awards    for    well- 
kept    266 

Leaves,  dead,  Value  of....  168 
Legislators,  No  flowers  for.139 
Lehr's.Mrs.,  new  decorative 
plan     9 


Lenox      Horticultural      So- 
ciety    123,   141.  315 

Lettuce    221 

tiettuce,  American  varieties 

of    281 

Lettuce  losses.  To  prevent.220 

•Lettuce   May   King 220 

Lettuce,   No  Immune 105 

Lettuce,    Origin    of    Grand 

Rapids    220 

Lettuce,   Soil   for 310 

Lewis    and    Clark    exposi- 
tion    58 

Lilies.  Easter   233 

Lillum  Harrisii  for  Easter.  58 

Llllum  speclosum   105 

•Lily  with  10  petals 57 

Lincoln's   birthplace    330 

Lines  to  an  old  gardener.  .817 

•Livistona   altlssima 249 

Lobelia,  Double-flowered  ..  61 

Lobelias    194 

London.  Chicago  ideas  in..     8 
•London,      Floral      decora- 
tions in   326 

London  notes   21 

•Longworths     in     London, 

The    818 

Los  Angeles,  At 252,  269 

Los  Angeles  notes 236 

*Los  Angeles  parks. 322 

Lupine,  A  new 102 

Lychnis  Lagasces   309 

•Lyman  C.  Smith's  orhcids.201 


Madison,  N.  J.,  At 

44,   124,  170,   1.51 

•Magnolias    241 

Manhelm   international   ex- 
position     814 

Maple   seeds,   Norway 58 

Market  garden   items 105 

Massachusetts     Hort.      So- 
ciety  27,  124,  170,  217 

Matrimony  vine    309 

•McKlnley   day,   A   florist's 

window  display    165 

•McKlnley  memorial,  The.. 152 
•McMillan,     Wm.,     The 

memorial  to 21 

Mealy  bug.  To  rid  coleuses 

of    330 

Meconopsis  Cambrica 309 

MedinlUa  magniflca  72 

Melon,  The  juicy  Georgia..   18 

Mexican  floriculture   339 

Mignonette    380 

Minnesota  state  fair 28 

Monmouth     County     horti- 
culturists    44.  170 

Montreal   flower  show 12 

Morris  County  gardeners.. 

44,   124,   170,   251 

•Morton,  J.  Sterling,  Monu- 
ment to   231 

Mushroom    growers.    Trou- 
bles of   25 

Mushrooms    78 

Mushrooms,        Experiments 

with    246 

•Mushroom  spawn  maklng.149 
•Mushroom    spawn.     Vital- 
ity of   246 

Mushrooms,      Recipes      for 
cooking    158 


Narcissus.    Paper   White... 379 
Nat.    Council    of    Horticul- 
ture  42,  76,  90,  138, 

170,    219,    284,    298,    831,    378 
National     Sweet     Pea     So- 
ciety     363 

Nature,  Back  to 61 

Neatly    put    317 

♦Nelubiums   353 

Nephrol  epis    Amerpohli 
(illus.)      75 


*NepbroIepl8  Barrowsii.. . .  25 
•Nephrolepis  Whitmani. . ..  37 
New  Bedford  Horticultural 

Society   29 

New    Jersey     Florlcultural 

Society    109 

New  Jersey  floriculturists.  45 
New    Jersey    Horticultural 

Sociftty    12 

New   Orleans,  At 251 

New  Orleans  Horticultural 

Society    21 

New    Orleans,    Truck    gar- 

deniner  in    9 

Newport   Horticultural   So- 
ciety    12,  28 

•Newport,   R.   I.,   Gateways 

at    7 

•Newport's  old  home  week.  22 
New     York     Horticultural 

Society    315 

Nierembergria  rivularis    ...308 
Nitrogen  cultures  improved237 
Norfolk.     Va.,     Experiment 
Northampton,  Mass.,  At. . .  .284 

station    for    202 

Norwich,   Conn.,   At 268 

Novelties    of    the    year    on 

Gulf  coast 135 

•Nymphaea     dentata     masr- 
•  niflca    S69 


Obituary: 

— Burbldgre.  E.  W 139 

—•Cook,  Anthony 269 

— •Dean,  Richard H 

— Dublus,  O.   F...i 269 

— •Ellwanger,   Geo.   H 252 

— •Hartshorne,  James  363 

— •Helm,  John 832 

— Hubbard,  Theo.  Sedfirwick332 
— Johnson,  Joseph  Forsyth.349 

— 'Kift,  Joseph 139 

— Mahr,  Louis 333 

— Munte,  Max 349 

— Parsons,   Samuel   S 139 

— Phelan.   Kayren    11 

— ^Reverchon,  Prof.   Julien.lS9 

— ^Ure,  John  Calder 11 

— ^Woods.  William    269 

— •Zlrnfflebel,    Denys,    The 

late    91 

Oceanic,  N.  J.  At 

12,  124,  236,  284,  316 

Oncidiums,  The 172 

Oranffe,   N.    J.    Floricultur- 
ists   at    268 

•Orchid  display  at  Indian- 
apolis     815 

Orchids,  Selllngr  at  auctlon.329 
Orchids,       Starting       wrong 
with    6» 


Palms  and  ferns.  Notes  on 

312,   341 

Pansles    194,  379 

Pansies,    Growlngr    370 

Parasites,   Possibili- 
ties from    154 

Park  fencing 56 

•Parsley    In    picking    con- 
dition,  A   house   of 166 

Pasadena,  Cal..  At 251 

Pasadena  Gardeners'  A8sn.268 

Peas,  Blue  boiler 41 

•Pelargoniums,    Grafting.  ..338 
Pennsylvania     Hort.     Soci- 
ety     280 

•Peonies     307 

•Peonies  and  their  cultiva- 
tion      226 

Peonies   and    their   uses... 369 
•Peonies,      John     Richard- 
son's       18 

Peonies  on   trial    186 

Peonies,   Points   of    308 

Peonies,  The  best  2 


Peony    report    188 

Peony    trouble    102 

Pepper,  Vaughan's  magnum 

dulce    105 

•Perennials,     Forcing     for 

cut   stock    6 

Perennials,  White,  for  cut- 
ting     101 

Personal. .218,  314,  330,  862,  378 
Peterson's     Nursery,     Chi- 
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HBRBACBOUS    BORDER    TRIMMBD    AND    TIDIED    BEFORE    MULCHING    FOR    WINTER. 
Labels  more  numerous  than  necessary. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 


BORDER  PLAirrS. 

Few  people  realize  how  easily  the 
informal  border  of  herbaceous  plants  is 
maintained  and  how  much  pleasure  may 
be  derived  from  it.  Hardy  plants  need 
not  be  grown  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
annuals  and  other  tender  forms  because 
one  can  nearly  always  find  space  for 
such  things  as  it  is  desired  to  introduce. 
They  will  help  to  fill  vacant  places  and 
brighten  bare  spots.  If  a  judicious  mix- 
tirc  of  hardy  plants  are  grown,  there 
irill  be  bloom  throughout  the  summer. 
\Vhtn  frost  comes  the  border  grows 
ragged  and  should  be  cleaned  up  and 
t  niched  for  winter.        John   Craig. 


FLORAL  CARPETS  FOR  SPRING  BULBS. 

In  the  somewhat  numerous  contribu- 
tions on  beautifying  the  flower  garden 
with'  bulbous  and  other  spring  bloom- 
mg  plants,  the  desirability  of  carpeting 
the  surface  of  beds  devoted  to  bulbs 
has  certainly  not  been  lost  sight  of, 
says  the  Gardeners'  Magazine.  It  would 
however,  appear  that  the  advice  so  free- 
ly given  upon  this  point  has  not  been 
so  fully  acted  upon  as  to  render  fur- 
ther reference  to  it  wholly  unnecessary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  come  under  our  notice  in  many 
gardens,  public  and  private,  that  some 
amount  of  reiteration  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  advanta)?eous.  However  that  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  question  that  bulbs 
springing  from  a  carpet  formed  with 
plants  of  low  growth  present  a  decid- 


edly more  attractive  appearance  than 
when  they  arc  grown  alone  with  patches 
of  soil  visible  among  them.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  ef- 
fect produced  in  the  London  parks 
where  carpeting  plants  have  been  very 
sparingly  employed,  with  that  in  good 
private  gardens,  where  both  carpeting 
plants  and  bulbs  are  grown  in  happy 
association.  Grown  alone,  large  masses 
of  hyacinths,  tulips  and  daffodils  pro- 
duce rich  displays  of  color,  but  they  are 
far  more  beautiful  when  they  spring 
from  a  green  carpet  and  their  flow- 
ers and  leaves  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  plants  used  as  a  surfacing 
to  the  soil.  Not  only  do  the  latter  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  general  effect, 
whether  of  a  single  bed  or  a  group  of 
beds,  during  the  flowering  season,  but 
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HBRBACBOUS    BORDER    TRIMMED    AND    TIDIED    BEFORE    MULCHING    FOR    WINTER. 
Labels  more  numerous  than  necessary. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 


RORDER  PLANTS. 

Few  people  realize  how  easily  the 
informal  border  of  herbaceous  plants  is 
maintained  and  how  much  pleasure  may 
be  derived  from  it.  Hardy  plants  need 
not  be  grown  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
annuals  and  other  tender  forms  because 
one  can  nearly  always  find  space  for 
such  things  as  it  is  desired  to  introduce. 
They  will  help  to  fill  vacant  places  and 
brighten  bare  spots.  If  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  hardy  plants  are  grown,  there 
will  be  bloom  throughout  the  summer. 
When  frost  comes  the  border  grows 
ragged  and  should  be  cleaned  up  and 
mulched  for  winter.        John   Craig. 


FLORAL  CARPETS  FOR  SPRING  BULBS. 

In  the  somewhat  numerous  contribu- 
tions on  beautifying  the  flower  garden 
with'  bulbous  and  other  spring  bloom- 
ing plants,  the  desirability  of  carpeting 
the  surface  of  beds  devoted  to  bulbs 
has  certainly  not  been  lost  sight  of, 
says  the  Gardeners'  Magazine.  It  would 
however,  appear  that  the  advice  so  free- 
ly given  upon  this  point  has  not  been 
so  fully  acted  upon  as  to  render  fur- 
ther reference  to  it  wholly  unnecessary. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from 
what  has  come  under  our  notice  in  many 
gardens,  public  and  private,  that  some 
amount  of  reiteration  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  advantageous.  However  that  may 
be,  there  can  be  no  question  that  bulbs 
springing  from  a  carpet  formed  with 
plants  of  low  growth  present  a  decid- 


edly more  attractive  appearance  than 
when  they  are  grown  alone  with  patches 
of  soil  visible  among  them.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  ef- 
fect produced  in  the  London  parks 
where  carpeting  plants  have  been  very 
sparingly  employed,  with  that  in  good 
private  gardens,  where  both  carpeting 
plants  and  bulbs  are  grown  in  happy 
association.  Grown  alone,  large  masses 
of  hyacinths,  tulips  and  daffodils  pro- 
duce rich  displays  of  color,  but  they  arc 
far  more  beautiful  when  they^  spring 
from  a  green  carpet  and  their  flow- 
ers and  leaves  are  mingled  with 
those  of  the  plants  used  as  a  surfacing 
to  the  soil.  Not  only  do  the  latter  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  general  effect, 
whether  of  a  single  bed  or  a  group  of 
beds,  during  the  flowering  season,  but 
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they  give  the  beds  a  more  or  less  at- 
tractive ai>pearance  during  the  winter 
months. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  the  most  use- 
ful for  covering  the  bare  earth  with 
greenery  during  the  winter  months,  or 
contributing  to  the  floral  display  in 
spring,  ana,  happily,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  doing  so,  because  when  plant- 
ed they  render  useful  service  from  the 
time  they  are  planted  in  the  autunm 
until  they  are  removed  in  spring.  It 
would  be  an  immense  advantage  were 
they  to  be  more  generally  used  in  the 
great  public  parks  and  gardens,  because 
the  displays  in  these  serve  as  object 
lessons  to  those  by  whom  they  are  vis- 
ited. There  may  be  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  fuller  utilization  in  public 
parks  and  gardens  in  and  near  the  me- 
tropolis, but,  however  great  they  may 
be,  it  appears  desirable  they  should,  if 
possible,  be  surmounted,  because  of  the 
importance  of  the  educational  influence 
exercised  by  the  arrangements  within 
their  boundaries. 

The  preparation  of  the  low^growing 
plants  necessitates  some  additional  la- 
bor, but  this  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the 
arrangements,  and,  as  a  set-off,  a  much 
smaller  number  of  bulbs  will  suffice  for 
the  area  to  be  planted.  The  plants  of 
special  value  comprise  the  double  ara- 
bis,  red  and  white  daisies,  primroses 
and  polyanthuses,  Myosotis  dissitiflora, 
crimson  and  yellow  wallflowers  of 
dwarf  growth,  Erysimum  pulchellum 
and  violas,  which  now  give  a  wide  range 
of  colors.  There  are  two  points  of  spe- 
cial importance  in  the  use  of  floral  car- 
pets for  spring  bulbs,  and  the  first  is  a 
method  of  culture  by  which  strong* 
well-rooted  plants  will  be  obtained,  and 
the  second  the  tasteful  combination  of 
the  colors  of  the  flowers  of  the  two 
classes. 

ASTER  BEETLES. 

En.  Gardening:— 

What  will  destroy  beetles  on  asters? 
They  seem  to  be  unusually  numerous 
this  season.    The  Carlson  and  the  chry- 
santhemum-flowered varieties  suffer  most. 
Constant  Reader. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  insect  of 
which  "Constant  Reader"  complains  is 
the  black  blister-beetle,  Epicauta  Penn- 
sylvanica. 

The  black  blister  beetle  is  a  familiar 
object  to  nearly  every  one  from  its 
occurrence  on  golden-rod,  aster  and 
related  wild  plants,  while  the  farmer  is 
quite  too  well  acquainted  with  it  as  an 
unwelcome  visitor  to  his  potato  patch 
and  to  various  other  vegetables.  Flo- 
rists know  it  under  the  name  of  "aster 
bug"  from  the  severe  injuries  which  it 
does  to  asters  and  which  they  are  unable 
entirely  to  prevent.  It  is  also  trouble- 
some on  chrysanthemums.  It  is  uni- 
formly black,  without  polish,  and  its 
length  varies  from  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch.  It  is  well  dis- 
tributed in  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  does  most  injury  between 
the  Atlantic  states  and  Texas.  Its  time 
of  appearance  is  more  or  less  coincident 
with  the  blossoming  of  the  golden-rod, 
from  June  to  October,  according  to 
locality,  and  as  a  rule  it  appears  later 
than  other  species.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  insect  enemies  of  potato,  beet  and 
aster,  and  is  also  destructive  to  carrots, 
beans,  cabbage,  corn,  mustard,  clematis, 
zinnia,  and  other  flowering  plants. 
-  In    their   life   history   blister  beetles 


differ  greatly  from  other  coleoptera  in 
that  they  undergo  a  more  complicated 
series  of  metamorphoses.  The  class  to 
which  this  species  belongs  feeds  upon 
the .  CG^s  of  locusts  or  grasshoppers. 
The  blister-beetle  eggs  are  laid  on  plants 
or  upon  the  ground. 

Blister  beetles  are  not  an  anmixcd 
evil,  since  they  do  some  g[ood  m  their 
larval  stage  to  compensate  in  a  measure 
for  the  harm  they  occasion  to  our  crops; 
for  the  habit  of  the  larvae  of  feeding 
upon  grasshopper  eggs  renders  them  of 
very  material  aid  in  keeping  these  per- 
nicious insects  in  check.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  western  states,  where 
both  blister  beetles  and  grasshoppers 
abound.  But  the  benefit  derived  from 
the  insect  while  in  its  larval  stage  is 
really  more  than  counterbalanced  us  the 
loss  it  occasbns  in  fields  and  gardens; 
hence,  insecticides  or  other  measures 
should  be  employed  to  destroy  the  beetles 
when  they  occur  in  harmful  numbers. 

Paris  green  is  one  of  the  best  rem- 
edies for  blister  beetles  when  they  occur 
on  beets,  potatoes  and  most  other  crops. 
It  may  be  applied  dry,  mixed  with  ten  to 
twenty  parts  of  flour,  plaster,  or  air- 
slaked  lime,  or  in  the  form  of  a  spray; 
also  mixed  with  lime  or  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  the  poison  to  forty  gallons  of  the 
diluent.  Arsenate  of  lead  may  also  be 
used  for  spraying  purposes,  but  Paris 
green  is  preferable  ifor  flowering  plants. 
Repeated  applications  are  sometimes 
necessary,  since  the  poisoned  beetles  are 
replaced  by  others. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
many  species  work,  frequently  in  swarms 
of  thousands,  poisons  are  of.  little  value. 
We  must,  therefore,  resort  to  mechanical 
measures  for  their  destruction,  and  in 
the  employment  of  these  promptness  and 
thoroughness  are  the  essentials. 

A  remedy  which  is  employed  with 
success  in  the  western  states  consists  in 
sending  a  line  of  men  and  boys  through 
infested  fields  to  drive  the  beetles  before 
them  until  they  alight  on  a  windrow  of 
hay,  straw,  or  other  dry  vegetable  ma- 
terial which  has  previously  been  pre- 
pared along  the  leeward  side  of  the  field. 
When  the  beetles  have  taken  refuge  in 
such  a  windrow,  it  is  fired  and  the 
beetles  are  burned. 

The  beetles  may  be  destroyed  by 
sweeping  them  into  a  net,  such  as  is 
used  by  insect  collectors,  and  throwing 


the  captured  insects  into  a  Are;  or  by 
beatinsr  them  into  large  pans  of  water 
on  which  there  is  a  thin  scum  of  kero- 
sene, or  coal  oil.  The  latter  remedy  is 
successful  over  small  areas. 

After  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  voracity  of  these  beetles,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add  that  whatever  remedy 
is  employed  should  be  applied  at  the 
outset  of  attack  in  order  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial value.  C 


THE  BEST  PEONIES. 

The  peony  committee  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  recommends  the 
following  as  the  best  twelve  peonies  for 
general  cultivation,  it  being  understood 
that  the  varieties  named  will  extend  the 
season  of  flowering  from  early  to  late. 
The  first  to  flower  are  tenuifolia,  both 
single  and  double ;  then  comes  the  offi- 
cinalis, or  what  is  commonly  termed 
grandmother's  peony,  flowers  very  dark 
crimson,  also  white.  The  others  rec- 
ommended are  Festiva  Maxima,  Pottsii 
alba,  Mons.  Jules  EKe,  Livingston,  Deli- 
catissima,  Richardson's  rubra  supcrba, 
Gigantea,  Couronne  d'Or,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Delachei. 


GARDENING  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

FIFTY  YEABS  AGO. 

We  are  indebted  to  Alexander  McKer- 
ichar,  superintendent  of  the  Glenwood 
cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
following  interesting  partkrulars  of  gar- 
dening at  the  "White  House"  fifty  years 
ago: 

"In  regard  to  my  connection  with  the 
presidenrs  grounds  I  would  simply  say 
that  \  went  there  about  1856.  John 
Watt  was  the  president's  gardener  then 
and  I  went  as  outside  foreman.  There 
was  only  one  lean-to  greenhouse  on  the 
place,  and  that  had  been  built  for  a 
vinery,  but  it  seems  that  they  were  not 
successful  with  the  grapes  and  turned  it 
into  a  plant  house.  It  stood  about  where 
Executive  avenue  is  now,  between  the 
treasury  department  and  the  'White 
House'  with  the  vegetable  garden  in 
front  just  south  of  it.  llie  vegetable 
garden  was  in  the  old  style  of  square 
blocks  with  borders  for  fruit  trees,  air- 
rants,  etc.  This  was  dtiring  President 
Pierce's  term.  In  President  Buchanan's 
administration  the  new  treasury  depart- 
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itient  wad  built,  or  begun,  and  the  gar- 
den was  moved  to  the  west  side  of  the 
'White  House/  between  it  and  the  state, 
war  and  navy  departments,  until  that 
new  building  commenced.  The  large 
conservatory  was  designed  by  Mr.  Clark, 
hte  architect  of  the  Capitol  and  built 
also  several  smaller  greenhouses  as  the 
demand  for  cut  flowers  increased  and 
more  room  was  required  for  their 
growth. 

*The  family  was  anxious  to  have 
house  grapes,  but  there  was  no  house 
suitable  to  grow  them.  Mr.  Watt 
applied  to  the  commissioner  of  public 
buikltngs  and  grounds,  but  he  hesitated, 
saying  that  they  had  failed  once.  I 
offered  to  produce  grapes  in  early  winter 
if  Ihcy  would  give  me  a  few  well  grown 
vines  in  pots  and  we  got  one-half  dozen 
vines  from  Mr.  Ferguson  of  West 
Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia.  I  made  a 
common  frame  box  large  enough  to  hold 
them  and  forced  them  with  manure  lin- 
ings, having  ripe  grapes  early  in  Janu- 
ary. After  that  we  got  a  small  span- 
roof  house  a(nd  grew  grapes  in  pots  until 
the  tend  of  Buchanan's  administration, 
when  it  was  turned  into  a  plant  house 
for  cut  flowers,  the  demand  having 
increased  and  more  room  being  required. 

"Mr.  Watt  resigned  early  in  President 
Lincoln's  tenh  and  George  McLeod  was 
appointed  the  president's  gardener,  but 
&A  not  remain  very  long,  resigning  to 
go  into  business  for  himself  in  Mary- 
land, near  Beltsville.  I  was  then 
appointed  and  continued  until  1875. 
There  was  very  little  change  during 
President  Johnson's  term,  except  that 
the  large  greenhouse  was  burned  down 
and  we  lost  a  good  many  plants.  The 
house  was  rebuilt  and  refurnished  and 
we  bought  a  considerable  number  of 
Wifian  collection  in  Baltimore  and  from 
various  other  sources.  In  my  first  inter- 
view with  President  Grant  one  of  his 
questions  was,  where  is  the  vinery? 
Whert  I  told  him  there  was  none,  he  said 
very  emphatically  that  he  wanted  one, 
so  I  reported  to  the  then  commissioner 
of  public  buildings  and  grounds.  General 
Michler,  and  we  soon  got  a  vinery  built, 
also  a  cucfimber  house  which  turned  out 
quite  satisfactory.  In  those  days  camel- 
lias, azaleas,  acacias  and  such  plants 
were  much  used  for  decorative  purposes. 


Tlie  Oreenhouse* 


ACAQA  LEPROSA. 

This  speciios  it  act  new,  having  been 
introdvead  from  its  native  couniry, 
A^tmlla,  to  Enghiml  in  1817,  but  it  is 
not  common  in  cuUivation.  It  makes  a 
faiffly  good 'plant  in^  a  large  pT>t  or  tub, 
but  is  se^D  a^  its  best  wbon  planted  out 
in  a  bolder  where  its  lOOts  are  not 
cram|»cd  so  maeh  and  edn  ramble  about 
more.  Where  there  is  a  large^  cool 
greeitfbonse,  this  makes  aii  eleellent  sub- 
ject for  imining  around  large  pillars  or 
posts.  ■  Whom  grown  ia  this  way  the 
main  bnmehos  are  tied  in  aikd  the  young 
Inranehes  aie  left  at  will  to  grow  in  ds 
antahil  a  mdnnor  as  possible.        *    ' 

'  TBe  fhmsrs  are  produced  in  February 
aaH  Mmeti  aad  are  in  small,  round 
ieadr  of  a  bright  yeQlow  color.  After 
ib^  flowera  are  gono  the  branches 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  two  or 
tbr^e  inel^  of  the  main  stems.  Young 
grrowths  dro  soon  |»roduced  aixd  if  looked 
3ftet  dtirttig  tbd  strnim^  montlts  they 
.  attain  ft  length  of  from  two  to  three 
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feet,  aad  win  be  eovered  with  flowers 
the  following  spring. 

A  compost  of  light  loam  and  some 
leaf  mould,  with  a  temperature  ranging 
in  winter  from  45*  to'  50',  are  its 
requirements.  The  illustration  herewith 
shows  a  fine  plant  on  one  of  the  col- 
umns in  the  great  temperate  boose  at 
the  Kew  botanic  gardens,  London,  Eng. 

ROBEBT  GAMBBON. 


dicated  by  the  sori  turning  brown  or  be- 
ginning to  shake  off,  some  of  the  genera, 
notably  the  davallias,  shake  their  spores 
much  more  readily  than  others  and  the 
inexperienced  are  often  apt  to  delay  too 
long  and  gather  Instead  of  ripe  spores 
fronds  with  but  empty  cells.  The  fronds 
when  gathered  should  be  wrapped  ctose- 


FBRN  CULTURE. 


fy  in  paper  and  laid  in  a  dry,  warm  pface 
for  a  week  or  two  until  thoroughly  dry, 
after  which  the  spores  can  be  readily 


[Paper  by  Wm.  Scott,  of  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.,  r^n^  before  the  Tarrytown  Horticul- 
tural Society.  August  31,  1905.] 

Fern  culture  is  a  subject  far  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  treated  in  anything  like 
a  comprehensive  manner  in  an  essay 
such  as  this,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to 
go  into  the  matter  fully  but  will  take 
up  that  portion  relating  to  green- 
house culture,  which,  I  think^  will  be 
of  most  interest  to  the  majority  here. 

The  raising  of  ferns  from  spores  is  at 
orrce  the  easiest  and  most  convenient 
method  of  increase  with  varieties  that 
adapt  themselves  to  this  means  of  propa- 
gation. The  selection  of  the  si)ores  is 
necessarily  the  first  step.  This  with 
sortie  of  the  varieties  requires  strict  ob- 
servation and  some  little  experience  to 
catch  them  just  at  the  proper  stage. 
Though  as  a  general  rule  ripeness  is  m- 


shaken  off.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
the  sooner  they  are  sown  after  being 
thoroughly  ripened  the  better,  and  al- 
though not  usually  necessary  nor  practi- 
cal to  keep  them  for  anv  length  of  time 
I  have  sown  spores  of  Pteris  tremula 
that  had  been  wrapped  up  in  paper  for 
two  years  with  satisfactory  results.  An- 
other somewhat  difficult  matter  is  to 
procure  spores  of  the  individual  varie- 
ties true  or  unmixed.  Fern  spores  are 
of  such  a  light  nature  that  the  least 
breath  of  air  will  carry  them  all  over 
the  house,  the  spores  of  one  variety  find- 
ing lodgment  on  the  fronds  of  another. 
I  have  sown  spofes  from  adiantum 
fronds  and  reaped  instead  of  adiantums 
an  excellent  crop  of  pteris  where  the 
spores  had  got  mixed  in  this  way;  the 
adiantum  spores  were  there  all  right,  but 
the  pteris  being  the  stronger  growing 
and  quicker  germinatiag  variety  it  was 
simply  a  case  of  the  sarvival  of  the  fit- 
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test  The  lesson  thus  learned  is  to  keep 
the  varieties  by  themselves  and  as  far 
away  from  others  as  possible  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  selection  of  spore 
fronds. 

The  next  thing  is  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  pans.  These  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  to  insure  that  no  germs 
of  moss  or  fungus  are  left  lodging 
around  A  great  deal  of  what  is  known 
as  damping  off  has  its  origin  from  this 
source,  being  the  work  of  a  minute  fun- 
gus. Fill  the  pans  about  one-third  full 
with  crocks,  larger  ones  in  the  bottom 
and  those  on  the  top  finely  broken ;  over 
this  place  a  layer  of  moss,  then  fill  to 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  top 
with  ordinar]^  potting  soil.  Over  this 
place  half  an  inch  of  soil  which  has  been 
subjected  to  a  baking  process  long 
enough  to  kill  all  vegetation  in  it  This 
insures  against  the  growth  of  moss 
which  in  unbaked  soil  would  be  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  ferns  and  prove 
a  source  of  considerable  trouble.  This 
baking  of  the  soil  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  secrets  of  fern  cultivation,  but  it 
is  now  pretty  generally  practiced.  The 
surface  soil  in  the  pan  should  be  pressed 
down  and  made  as  smooth  as  possible. 
A  good  soaking  of  water  should  be  given 
and  allowed  to  drain  off  before  sowing 
the  spores.  Sow  these  thinly,  I  may 
say,  very  thinly.  The  spores  being  very 
minute  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  sow  too 
thickly  without  being  aware  of  it  Don't 
cover  the  spores,  but  leave  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  place  over  the 
pan  a  close  fitting  pane  of  glass.  The 
glass  must  be  turned  frequently  to  pre- 
vent the  moisture  from  dripping  which 
would  throw  the  spores  all  into  little 
bunches.  Water  must  never  be  given 
from  the  top,  but  the  pan  should  be  set 
in  a  saucer  which  should  always  be  kept 
full  and  from  which  sufficient  moisture 
will  be  drawn. 

The  best  place  to  start  the  spores  is  in 
a  close  atmosphere,  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
from  60  to  65  degrees.  Shade  should 
be  provided  during  the  day,  but  should 
be  removed  when  the  sun  is  not  shining 
directly  on  the  house.  In  from  ten  days 
to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  variety, 
the  surface  of  the  pan  will  assume  a 
green,  mossy  appearance.  This  is  pro- 
duced by  the  prothallus,  which,  as  they 
become  larger,  will  be  seen  to  be  small 
heart-shaped  bodies.  These  in  due 
course  produce  sexual  organs — the  an- 
theridium  and  archegonium  which  cor- 
respond to  and  perform  the  same  func- 
tions as  stamens  and  pistils  do  in  the 
higher  orders  of  plant  life.  As  the  an- 
therozoide  (or  what  might  be  called  the 
pollen  part)  ripens  it  breaks  up  and  is 
carried  around  by  the  influence  of  air  or 
water,  and  in  this  way  is  conveyed  to 
the  archegonium  through  which  it  reach- 
es the  oosphere  and  fertilizes  it  By 
sowing  two  or  more  varieties  of  ferns  in 
one  pan  the  possibility  of  the  anthro- 
zoide  of  one  variety  coming  in  contact 
with  the  archegonium  of  another  may 
bring  about  cross  fertilization. 

The  difference  of  the  time  needed  for 
the  maturing  of  the  sexual  organs  of  the 
different  varieties  would  require  to  be 
systematically  studied  by  microscope  to 
give  a  fair  chance  of  bringing  about  a 
cross,  but  this  is  hardly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  ordinary  gardener  who  has 
to  plod  along  by  rule  of  thumb  and 
take  his  chances  of  striking  it  by  acci- 
dent; no  doubt  many  of  the  varieties 
now  cultivated  have  been  thus  produced. 

The  crested  and  variegated  forms  are 
mostly  the  results  of  sporting  which  b 


the  only  other  means  by  which  new  va- 
rieties are  produced.  If  the  spqres  have 
been  thinly  sown  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  transplant  until  they  begin  to 
throw  up  the  little  fronds,  though  they 
generally  require  transplanting  before 
that  stage  is  reached.  For  this  trans- 
planting shallow  flats  are  the  most  suit- 
able, a  loose  sandy  compost  being  pro- 
vided. They  should  be  lifted  in  small 
bunches  on  a  wooden  ladle  which  has 
been  rounded  and  thinned  down  on  one 
end  for  the  purpose.  The  back  of  the 
ladle  is  pressed  down  into  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently to  make  a  little  hollow  recepta- 
cle and  when  withdrawn  from  below, 
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leaves  the  little  clumps  in  proper  position 
without  having  to  be  touched  by  hand, 
they  being  of  a  very  fragile  nature  the 
least  touch  will  bruise  them.  Some  don't 
believe  in  watering  at  this  stage,  but  I 
make  it  a  practice  to  sprinkle  them  light- 
ly after  transplanting  and  find  no  bad 
results  from  it  I  always,  however,  use 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  65  de- 
grees. Covering  with  glass  will  be  nec- 
essary for  some  time  after  transplant- 
ing, but  this  should  be  gradually  re- 
moved as  the  little  fronds  gather 
strength.  Shading  must  be  strictly  at- 
tended to  through  all  this  stage  of  their 
growth  as  a  few  minutes  sunshine  would 
work  irreparable  damage.  They  must 
also  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
dryness. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  ^et  crowded 
they  should  be  potted  up  into  thumb 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mold 
and  sand,  in  about  equal  portions.  The 
plants  need  not  be  singled  out  individu- 
ally, but  if  potted  four  or  five  together 
will  make  serviceable  plants  much  quick- 
er. For  subsequent  pottings  (which 
should  be  given  just  as  soon  as  the  pots 
they  are  in  are  well  filled  with  roots)  a 
rather  heavier,  moderately  enriched  soil 
should  be  employed.  Raising  from 
spores  is  by  far  the  most  convenient 
way  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  small 
ferns,  the  demand  for  which  seems  to 
be  rapidly  on  the  increase,  they  being 
extensively  employed  for  filling  fern 
pans,    small    vases,     etc.,     for     house 


decoration.  The  demand  for  certain 
classes  of  plants  or  flowers  is  apt  to  be 
controlled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  fads  or  fashion,  but  the  fern  pan 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  things 
that  is  not  going  to  be  lightly  cast 
aside,  for  when  my  lady  buys  a  nice 
pan  of  ferns  she  knows  that  she  has 
something  that  is  going  to  last,  and 
look  good  for  quite  some  time,  where- 
as she  can  spend  as  much  money  for  a 
bunch  of  flowers  which  to-day  is  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  ash  barreL 
So,  to  maintain  my  lady's  interest  the 
chief  consideration  in  the  selection  of 
varieties     should     be     their     standing 

?[ualities.  This  combined  with  grace- 
ulness  of  frond  and  compactness  of 
habit  gives  an  ideal  fern  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand,  stiff  heavy  leaved  varie- 
ties should  be  avoided.  If  I  were  to 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  suitable 
for  the  purpose  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  fill  a  good  sized  book.  But  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  varieties 
generally  met  with  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, a  few  seem  to  be  run  on  and  few 
of  the  growers  seem  to  make  a  break 
to  get  away  from  the  old  rut  I  am 
sure  it  would  pay  the  growers  who 
would  have  enterprise  enough  to  keep 
on  procuring  and  trying  varieties  dif- 
ferent from  what  are  commonly  used. 
They  need  not  be  new  varieties  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  old  ones  to  pick 
from  which  are  worthy  of  a  trial. 

About  six  months  from  time  of  sow- 
ing is  usually  required  to  give  useful 
sized  plants  in  a  night  temperature  of 
about  60  degrees  and  a  day  tempera- 
ture of  75.  In  stronger  heat  thqr 
could  be  grown  in  shorter  time,  but  it 
does  not  pay  to  rush  them  as  they 
would  not  be  so  compact  and  bushy, 
and  would,  of  course  be  much  softer. 
Successional  batches  should  be  sown 
as  required  as  they  soon  become  too 
large,  and  if  confined  for  any  length  of 
time  in  small  pots  they  assume  a  stunted 
and  sickly  appearance. 

Where  larger  plants  are  wanted  they 
should  be  kept  moved  up  as  they  need 
it  and  receive  as  little  check  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  it  is  intended  to  grow 
them  into  specimens  they  should  be 
kept  moving  just  as  fast  as  possible, 
as  the  size  of  plant  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  age  or  size  of  crown  as  it 
does  on  length  of  frond,  and  to  pro- 
cure this  the  chief  agencies  are  inten- 
sive culture  and  quidc  erowth.  Most 
ferns  can  be  materially  assisted  by 
the  application  of  liquid  manures  but 
these  should  not  be  applied  unless  the 
pots  are  pretty  well  filled  with  roots, 
otherwise  the  residue  not  utilized  by  the 
plants  would  have  a  tendency  to  clog 
the  soil  and  cause  sourness. 

Most  ferns  adapt  themselves  to  prop- 
agation by  division  but  this  is  a  slow 
method  with  some,  and  when  they 
come  readily  from  spores  need  hardly 
be  practiced.  Some,  however,  notably 
the  nephrolepis  can  be  propagated  very 
rapidly  by  offsets,  and  some,  notably 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  can  only  be  prop- 
agated by  division  of  the  crown.  This 
latter  variety  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ferns  we  have,  though  one  that  is 
rather  difficult  to  grow.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  failure  with  this  variety 
is  the  lack  of  heat  in  winter.  It 
requires  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
65  degrees  to  keep  it  growing  even 
slowly.  If  subjected  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  this  the  plants  become 
stunted  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  them  back  into  a  healthy  condition, 
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even  with  the  higher  temperature  of 
summer,  without  breaking  them  up  and 
beginning  all  over  again. 

All  ferns  require  shade  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  but  it  is  a  very  common 
mistake  to  have  the  shade  too  heavv. 
This  causes  drawn-up,  weakly  growth, 
and  in  a  good  many  cases  spoils  the 
individual  character  of  the  fronds 
from  lack  of  proper  development  All 
that  is  necessary  in  applymg  shade  is 
to  prevent  the  strong  sunfight  from 
burning  or  eating  the  color  out  of  the 
fronds.  Further  than  to  prevent  this 
shade  is  unnecessary.  Fresh  air  also 
plays  an  important  part  in  maintain- 
mg  the  health  of  the  plants.  Although 
a  dry  atmo^here  is  not  congenial  to 
their  well  being  nevertheless  fresh  air 
is  necessary  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  growth.  When  fire  heat  is  bemg 
used  more  atmospheric  moisture  is 
needed  and  can  safely  be  given  by 
frequent  sprinkling  of  the  pathways 
and  under  the  benches  of  the  house. 
But,  as  soon  as  firing  is  discontinued 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  naturally 
][>ecome  charged  with  moisture,  and 
it  is  then  necessary  to  keep  air  on  both 
night  and  day  to  prevent  condensation. 
When  condensed  moisture  settles  on 
the  fronds  it  is  to  cause  damping, 
especially  to  the  younger  and  more 
tender  ones,  and  when  damaged  by 
damp  in  their  earlier  stages  they  never 
develop  their  true  character. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  favor  of  the  more  general 
use  of  hardy  iems  for  beautifying  the 
surroundings  of  the  home.  These 
adapt  themselves  to  filling  comers 
where  few  other  plants  will  thrive,  and 
we  have  a  great  many  beautiful  native 
varieties  besides  a  number  of  foreigpn 
varieties  that  are  quite  hardy  in  this 
latitude.  Thqr  will  grow  and  thrive 
in  any  shady  comer  as  long  as  they  are 
not  under  the  dense  shade  and  drip  of 
trees.  Many  a  comer  that  is  now  an 
eye-sore  could  be  made  beautiful  by 
the  erection  of  a  rockery  and  the  judi- 
cious use  of  hardy  fems.  The  expense 
would  be  a  snuJl  item  as  stones  are 
not  hard  to  procure  and  the  rougher 
they  are  thrown  together  the  better 
they  will  look.  The  crevices  can  be 
filled  in  with  any  good  ordinarv  soil  and 
plants  gathered  from  the  woods  to  start 
with,  though  a  knowledge  of  the  growth 
of  the  different  varieties  is  necessary, 
to  know  where  to  plant  them  so  that 
the  larger  growers  won't  hide  the 
smaller.  Once  the  rockery  is  estab- 
lished the  collection  of  finer  varieties 
can  b^n.  When  something  more 
choice  IS  procured  some  of  the  com- 
moner ones  can  be  pulled  out  and  then 
by  degrees  a  collection  of  the  choicest 
kinds  can  be  got  together. 


IXIAS. 

The  ixias  are  among  the  most  neglect- 
ed of  bulbs.  They  are  really  very  easy 
to  grow  and  are  exceedmgly  attractive 
when  in  flower.  They  can  be  grown 
outdoors  or  in  the  greenhouse  with 
equal  success.  They  are  also  sometimes 
grown  in  frames.  They  are  attractive 
border  plants  and  very  nice  as  cut  flow- 
ers. There  are  thirteen  species  listed  in 
the  "Encyclopaedia  of  American  Horti- 
culture," but  the  demand  for  them  is  so 
small  and  so  indiscriminating  that  the 
species  are  very  seldom  listed  by  name 
in  catalogues.  Occasionally  one  finds  a 
catalogue  with  one  or  more  species 
named,  but  for  the  most  part  ixias  are 
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simply  sold  as  ixias,  different  species 
and  varieties  being  mixed  together.  The 
flowers  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration are  from  one  of  these  lots  and 
therefore  cannot  be  identified,  but  it  is 
probably   Ixia   columellaris. 

F.  A.  Waugh. 


CTPRIPEDIUH  FAIRIfiANUH. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
arrival  of  the  long  lost  Cypripedium 
Fairieanum  at  St  Albans,  Eng.  Its 
reintroduction  has  given  us  very  valu- 
able material  for  the  reproduction  of 
new  hybrids.  It  was  found  in  a  country 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  a  barbarous  char- 
acter, and  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  endeavoring  to  penetrate 
the  region  where  it  grows,  and  it  has 
now  been  discoverea  by  an  English 
army  officer  while  surve/mg  in  Bhutan. 
The  plants  are  growing  freely  and  show- 
ing flower  spikes.  It  is  nearly  fifty 
years  since  the  first  plants  arrived  in 
Europe.  A.  Dimmock. 

GRAFTING  CARNATION  ON  SAFONARU. 

The  experiments  made  by  Georges 
Poirault,  of  Antibes,  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  among  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen that  he  has  been  asked  to  fur- 
nish further  details  of  his  methods,  says 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  object 
of  the   experiments   was   to     ascertain 


whether  by  grafting  camations  on  to  the 
rootstock  ofsaponaria  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  render  the  camations  im- 
mune to  the  fungous  diseases  which  are 
so  destmctive. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Le  Jardin,  M. 
Poirault  explains  that  it  is  better  to  use 
for  this  purpose  plants  two  years  old 
grown  in  pots.  At  the  grafting  season, 
which  in  the  south  is  from  December  to 
February  the  operation  is  effected.  The 
graft  is  not  made  upon  the  stem,  which 
at  that  season  has  died  down,  but  upon 
the  rootstock.  Herbaceous  £[rafting  can 
be  effected;  in  any  case  it  is  better  to 
use  slightly  hardened  ^afts.  Qeft 
grafting  is  available,  but  it  is  far  better 
to  employ  the  English  method.  The 
saponaria  is  grown  in  pots,  and  the 
rootstock  is  tumed  out  of  the  pot  on  to 
the  potting  bench,  grafted,  and  then  re- 
placed. If  saponarias  in  pots  are  not 
available  it  will  prove  quite  as  satisfac- 
tory to  operate  on  plants  in  the  open 
ground,  which  should  be  treated  just  as 
described.  After  grafting,  the  plants, 
covered  with  a  bell  glass,  are  put  into  a 
warm  pit  where  they  remain  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  Air  is  then  given  by 
raising  the  glass  for  a  week,  after  which 
the  cover  can  be  removed.  In  the  open 
ground  the  operation  takes  place  in  May. 
The  plants  are  treated  as  camations  pip- 
ings. 

In  the  experiments  made  at  the  "Villa 
Thiiret,"   M.    Poirault   has   not   merely 
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worked  to  produce  flowers.  His  desire 
wai  to  cultivate  the  carnation  on  a  dis- 
easi!  resisting  stock,  and  further  to  sae 
if  tha  {ise  of  saponaria  would  impart 
lasting  iminunity  to  the  graft  implanted 
on  It/  In  the  south  the  saponaria  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  late  in  com- 
ing inlo  leaf,  |>ut  this  drawbadc  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  forced.  The  grafted  carnations 
flowered  in  December,  and  were  over 
by  January  or  February,  a  period  corrc- 
sponding  with  the  resting  season  of  the 
stock ;  tney  again  bloomed  at  the  end  of 
February  or  March,  when  the  saponaria 
was  divided.  The  carnation  flowers 
were  at  every  season  as  large  and  fine 
as  those  growing  on  their  own  roots. 
As  to  the  immunity  from  disease  M. 
Foirault  has  at  present  nothmg  to  tell 


CAREOFNBWLY  BfillCHED  CARNATIONS. 

The  plants  which  have  been  benched 
for  a  month  or  more  are  by  this  time 
getting  a  good  hold  on  the  new  soil. 
All  shading  should  now  be  removed 
from  the  glass  so  the  plants  can  have 
full  sunlight  This  with  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation both  day  and  night  produces  a 
healthy,  sturdy  growth.  Now  that  the 
plants  have  such  an  abundance  of  fresh, 
rich  soil  to  work  in,  good  judgment 
must  be  used  to  guard  against  a  too 
rapid,  soft  growth,  and  to  keep  a  check 
on  stem  rot  The  soil  in  the  beds 
should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
a  moist,  crumbling  condition,  and  not 
allowed  to  get  spongy  or  like  mud 
from  too  much  water.  Just  now  is  a 
period  when  the  carnation  plant  can  be 
pushed  too  fast  for  its  future  useful- 
ness. Fresh  soil  and  favorable  weather 
conditions  are  elements  conducive  to 
vigorous  growth.  But  by  overwatering 
or  by  keeping  the  houses  close  or 
shaded  longer  than  is  necessarv  the 
plants  may  become  weakened  and  they 
are  now  more  susceptible  to  disease 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
Go  over  the  beds  and  even  up  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  so  that  all  parts  can  be 
watered  as  required,  also  make  the  soil 
dry  out  evenly.  If  upon  examination 
the  soil  seems  still  too  light  it  can  be 
made  moderately  firm  by  pressing  it 
down  with  the  hands  or  pounding  it 
with  a  brick,  taking  care  not  to  break 
any  branches,  as  they  are  very  brittle. 
Give  the  soil  a  light  scratching  every 
few  days  to  keep  it  open  and  allow  the 
air  to  penetrate.  The  plants  should  now 
receive  their  supports.  This  important 
part  of  the  work  must  be  attended  to  as 
quickly  aa  the  plants  require  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  branches  from  falling  to  the 
soil,  whkh  soon  causes  the  leaves  to 
decay  and  get  diseased. 

Unless  flowers  are  wanted  for  special 
purposes  keep  the  shoots  pinched  back 
for  two  or  three  weeks  yet,  but  not  as 
,  severely  as  previous  to  their  being 
brous^t  inside.  All  that  is  now  neces- 
sary IS  to  top  out  any  shoots  that  com- 
mence to  stretch  into  flowering  shoots. 
This  will  allow  the  plant  to  make  an 
even,  sturdy  growth.  If  these  king  shoots 
are  kept  topped  back  till  about  Septem- 
ber 15  the  plants  can  then  be  allowed  to 
go  ahead  and  will  produce  good  salable 
blooms  from  the  start  and  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  call  for  them. 

If  the. stock  which  has  been  growing 
indoors  all  summer  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  having  the  beds  mulched, 
a  thin  mulch  of  well  rotted  manure  can 
now  be  put  on.  Before  applying  the 
materia],  go  carefully  over  and  loosen 


up  the  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  beds 
and  work  a  flue  dressing  of  bonemeal 
into  it;  then  spread  the  mulch  evenly 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  leaving  a  clean 
space  directly  around  the  base  of  each 
plant  so  none  of  the  material  collects 
around  the  stem.  Beds  ^at  were 
mulched  a  few  weeks  back  may  have 
become  bare  again  in  spots.  These 
places  should  be  covered  with  some  of 
the  fresh  mulch.  Regular  syringing  of 
the  plants  should  be  kept  up  to  keep 
the  red  spider  in  check  and  for  thrip 
and  aphis  fumigating  should  ibe 
attendee!  to  on  any  favorable  evening 
about  once  a  week. 

Any  good  surplus  stock  left  over 
after  planting  can  be  potted  up  and 
worked  up  as  blooming  plants  for  sale 
in  pots;  but  only  good  healthy  stock 
ought  to  be  selected  for  this  purpose 
because  it  will  take  too  long  to  work  a 
salable  plant  from  poor  stock  to  be  prof- 
itable. They  need  a  live  rich  soil  with 
some  clean,  sharp  sand  mixed  through 
it  to  keep  it  open  and  ample  drainage 
in  the  pots.  Keep  them  shaded  until  the 
new  roots  show  through  the  soil,  then 
give  full  light  and  air  and  a  cool  tem- 
perature C.  W.  Johnson. 


TEMPERATURE  FOR  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  OAROENiNa:— 

Kindly  advise  me  what  are  the 
approved  temperatures  in  which  to  grow 
the  following  varieties:  Queen  Louise, 
Flora  Hill,  Genevieve  Lord,  Lawson, 
Enchantress,  Morning  Glory,  Estelle, 
Crane  and  Flamingo.  D.  L.  M. 

Carnation  temperatures  should  be 
governed  to  a  certain  extent  according- 
to  the  condition  of  the  weather  out- 
doors and  the  time  of  the  year.  From 
September  15  to  about  November  i,  a 
period  when  we  usually  get  bright 
warm  days  and  cool  nights,  there  are 
ideal  conditions  for  carnation  plant 
growth,  but  it  is  too  early  for  a  very 
high  grade  of  blooms.  The  building  up 
of  the  plant  to  produce  ^ood  results 
later  on  should  be  the  mam  object  in 
view.  An  even  njght  temperature  of 
50**  or  as  near  that  as  possible  should 
therefore  be  maintained  at  this  time  for 
all  varieties.  After  November  i  the 
plants  will  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished and  begin  to  produce  blooms  of 
good  quality  on  long  stems.  From  this 
on    the    following    night   temperatures 


are  best  for  the  vaiietief  ^nentiooed: 
Queen  Louise,  Flora  Hill,  Mrs.  T,  W- 
Lawson,  i4*-S6*;  Genevieve  Ijord* 
Estelle,  Geo.  n.  Crane  and  Flaming, 

g{*-54*';  Enchantress  and  Momiog 
bry,  48^-50**.  The  hi^h  mark  of  these 
temperatures  is  for  moist  weather  when 
very  little  firing  is  necessary  Init  still 
some  artificial  heat  must  be  Veolt  on  to 
firevent  a  damp  atmosphere  and  to  keep 
the  plants  moving.  During  moderate^ 
cold  weather  the  lowest  mark  should,  be 
maintained  as  close  as  possible  and 
during  very  severe  weather  when  heavy 
firing  has  to  be  resorted  to  a  few  degrees 
lower  than  these  mark^  is  better  than  to 
push  the  steam  too  much  and  cause  ja 
fierce,  dry  heat  When  the  days  begin 
(0  get  brighter  and  longer  ip  early 
spring,  then  change  the  night  tempera- 
ture back  to  50*",  which  is  h^h  enough 
at  this  season  to  keep  up  an  active 
growth.  It  will  also  preserve  the  vital- 
ity of  the  plants  and  prolong  their 
blooming  period.  The  day  tempera- 
tures must  be  governed  according  to 
the  weather.  On  bright  cold  days, 
when  it  is  possible  to  open  the  ven- 
tilators, the  temperature  of  the  house 
after  all  the  steam  has  been  shut  off  can 
be  kept  at  70^  with  ventilation  on.  On 
cloudy  warm  days,  with  a  little  steam 
running  through  one  of  "^e  pipes,  and 
a  crack  of  ventilation  on,  aim  to  ke.cp 
the  temperature  between  S6*  and  6o*.' 
C  W.  Johnson. 

FORCING  PERENNIALS  FOR  CUT  STOCK. 

To  fill  a  bed  from  which  we  took 
some  Crane  carnations  that  had  proved 
unsatisfactory,  we  used  several  plants 
of  Coreopsis  lanceolata*  gaillardias  and 
Shasta  daisies,  which  had  been  in  3-inch 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  and  had  Vtojjcxi 
lightly.  An  equal  space  in  the  bed  was 
given  to  each  kind.  The  result  was  that 
the  coreopsis  and  gaillardia  came  into 
bloom  April  I,  while  the  Shasta  daisies 
did  not  bloom  before  May  25.  All  made 
fine  growth,  especially  the  daisies.  The 
coreopsis  made  a  coiiiplete  success;  the 
flowers  were  fine,  on  long  stems,  and 
sold  well ;  the  cut  was  simply  enormous. 
The  gaillardia  did  not  thrive  so  well 
and  is  nowhere  near  the  coreopsis  as  a 
producer  or  seller.  The  daisies  were 
too  slowi  as  only  a  week  earlier  than 
those  grown  outside.  To  sum  up,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  florists 
plant   Coreopsis    lanceolata    grandiflora 
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for  cut  flowers.  Use  good  3:tnch  or 
4-toch  pot  plants,  let  them  freeze  some- 
what before  planting,  treat  them  to  a 
carnation  temperature  and  use  them  fol- 
lowing chrysanthemums. 

FkED    WiNDMILUER. 


THE  WHITE  FLY. 


Ed.  Oarpbhiko:— 

Early  last  spring  the  white  fly  devel- 
oped in  large  quantities  on  forcing  to- 
matoes and  later  on  attacked  fuchsias 
and  lantanas.  It  is  now  to  be  found  on 
outdoor  tomatoes  and  on  chrysanthe- 
mums indoors.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
suggest  a  certain  remedy  for  this  pest? 

J.  T. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recommends  hydrocyanic  acid  ^s, 
but  where  the  use  of  this  is  impossible 
or  for  some  reason  undesirable,  sprays 
are  recommended  as  follows:  "Among 
the  sprays,  the  best  brands  of  whale-oil 
soap,  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
one  and  one-half  ounces  per  gallon  of 
water,  have  been  found  to  destroy  all 
of  the  white  flies  except  the  eggs,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  nearly  mature 
pupae,  and  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  adults  which  escape  the 
spray  by  flying  from  the  plants.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  syringe  tomato  plants 
in  greenhouses  at  any  time,  when  avoid- 
able, as  sjrringing  interferes  with  pollina- 
tion and  produces  a  damp  atmosphere 
which  promotes  rot,  but  the  injury  by 
syringing  may  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  which  is  caused  daily  by  the 
insects.  When  the  use  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  impractical,  an  all-night 
fumigation  with  a  tobacco  extract  is 
recommended,  followed  during  the  next 
day  by  a  syring^n^  with  a  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap  or  its  equivalent." 

Miscellaneous. 


GATEWAYS  AT  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Probably  no  one  special  feature  in 
the  landscape  work  of  Newport  places 
gives  gardeners  more  concern  than  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  suitable 
plants  in  the  beds  at  the  entrance  gate- 
ways. This  problem  is  one  in  which  the 
owners  of  estates  evince  great  interest. 


especially  the  women.  The  custom  has 
grown  up  of  planting  evergreens  largely 
at  the  gateways.  This  seems  natural 
and  appropriate,  as  various  suitable 
evergreens  combine  beauty  and  hardi- 
ness to  withstand  the  winters*  cold.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  have  condemned 
the  use  of  evergrreens,  claiming  that  so 
large  a  proportion  of  them  winter-kill 
outright,  or  at  least  the  exposed  side 
turns  so  brown,  that  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  greatest  interest  is  being 
taken  here  in  this  matter,  and  when 
the  silver  cup  offered  by  Miss  Alice 
Keteltas  "for  the  best  gateway  decora- 
tion, coniferous  plants  excluded,''  was 
awarded  at  the  June  show  of  the  New- 
port Horticultural  Society,  this  discus- 
sion reached  its  height. 

Miss  Keteltas,  who  has  a  beautiful 
place  here,  wished  to  bring  out  some 
new  ideas  in  gateway  decorations,  so 
she  might  adopt  the  one  she  liked  best. 
So  interested  did  the  society  become  in 
this  matter  that  in  addition  to  this 
silver  cup  it  offered  a  second  prize  of 
$20  and  a  third  prize  of  $15;  these 
awards  brought  out  spirited  competi- 
tion. 

The  Keteltas  aip  went  to  Andrew 
S.  Meikle,  the  head-gardener  to  Mrs. 


W;  S.  Wells.  The  body  of  this  decora- 
tion was  a  solid  mass  of  speditien  Jap- 
anese maples,  and  the  blending  of  the 
blood-red,  deep-yellow,  and  various 
green  shaded  leaves  produced  a  superb 
effect  Japanese  maples  are  so  shrub- 
like in  growth,  so  beautiful  in  coloring, 
and  so  hardy,  that  they  seem  to  lend 
themselves  perfectly,  for  forming  per- 
manent beds  of  color  in  summer.  Fine 
specimen  plants  of  golden  box  employed 
as  an  edging  set  off  grandly  the  oelicate 
colors  of  the  Japanese  maples ;  and  the 
intermingled  English  ivies  running  over 
the  scattered  rodcs  gave  a  perfect  finish 
to  the  whole  group. 

The  society^  second  ^rize  was  given 
to  an  extremely  artistic  arrangement 
of  small  pyramid  green  box  trees^  vari- 
ous hardy  ferns,  and  an  intermingling 
of  both  the  green  and  variegated  euony- 
mus ;  this  was  everjrthin^  that  was  used, 
and  yet  its  very  simplicity  gave  it  an 
elegance  all  its  own.  This  gateway  was 
staged  by  Bruce  Butterton,  head-gar- 
dener to  E.  J.  Berwind.  The  third  prize 
went  to  Miss  Fannie  Foster,  Andrew 
Christiansen  gardener,  for  a  low 
arrangement  of  yuccas  and  Aueuba 
Japonica;  this  ^group  was  also  edged 
with  English  ivies  and  was  put  together 
with  the  most  scrupulous  neatness;  it 
was  certainly  a  good  third  and  very 
much  admired. 

Of  the  other  three  entries  that  did 
not  meet  the  ai^roval  of  the  judges, 
one  was  made  up  of  aspidistras,  Hiois- 
cus  Cooperi  and  dracaenas,  the  whole 
very  prettily  edged  with  ophiopogon;  it 
certainly  made  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance. Another  was  formed  of  many 
beautiful  specimen  plants  of  fancy 
leaved  dracscnas,  crotons,  and  jruccas, 
with  the  striped  grass,  Poa  trivialis, 
for  the  border,  attracted  marked  atten- 
tion, as  the  specimen  plants  of  which 
it  was  made  up  were  highly  cok)red 
and  elegant  A  decoration  which  had 
some  good  points  was  made  up  of 
Japanese  maples,  eulaiias,  Ficus  elastica 
and  Pandanus  Veitchii.  X. 

PROTECTHTG  TENDER  CKOPS. 
The  protection  of  such  plants  as  can- 
nas,  dahlias,  cosmos,  chrysanthemums, 
etc,  against  early  frosts  is  a  subject  of 
much  importance  to  groxyers  at  this 
season.  In  many  sections  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon that  a  severe  September  frost  is 
followed  by  mild  weather  until  October 
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is  well  advanced.  It  is  unfortunate  diat 
a  few  hours  of  frost  may  deprive  our 
gardens  of  much  of  their  attractiveness 
at  this  delightful  season  and  the  com- 
mercial growers  of  much  valuable  mate- 
rial. There  are  many  ways  in  which 
tender  stock  may  be  given  temporary 
protection  at  small  expense  and  these 
should  be  ^ven  prompt  consideration 
now.  In  this  connection  the  following 
data  concerning  the  methods  of  some 
truck  gardeners  may  be  of  interest 

MUSLIN  SCREENS. 

The  practices  of  truck  growers  in  pro- 
tecting tender  crops  from  late  spring 
and  early  fall  frosts  depend  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  locality  in  which  the 
operations  are  carried  on.  Throughout 
the  southern  states  the  growers  use  mus- 
lin screens  which  are  constructed  some- 
what as  follows:  Beds  twelve  to  four- 
teen feet  wide  are  provided  with  a 
board  twelve  inches  high  along  each 
side.  Through  the  middle  of  the  bed  a 
row  of  stakes  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  high  is  placed,  and  on  top  of  these 
a  ridge  pole  is  carried  the  length  of  the 
bed.  From  each  of  the  side  boards  nar- 
row strips,  two  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  wide  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick,  are  sprung  over  the  ridge  pole 

S'ving  them  a  somewhat  curved  shape, 
eavy  muslin  or  lig[ht  duck  is  then  made 
into  large  sheets  similar  to  those  used 
for  awning  purposes  and  these  are  used 
for  night  protection  or  during  cold, 
stormy  weather,  the  sheets  being  rolled 
back  and  kept  at  the  ridge  or  entirely 
taken  off  from  the  bed  during  bright, 
sunny  da)rs. 

Further  north,  where  the  winters  are 
more  severe,  the  muslins  are  replaced  by 
glazed  sash.  Many  other  devices  are 
also  used,  such  as  wind-brakes,  small 
boxes  with  a  pane  or  two  of  glass  in 
them  and  other  devices  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  muslins  above  described, 
however,  together  with  the  modified 
cold-frame,  are  the  chief  dependents  of 
truck  growers.  L.  C.  Corbett. 

IN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Our  leading  growers  of  vegetables 
now  use  the  overhead  system  of  water- 
ing. Hackbum  &  Willett  of  New  Bern 
are  perhaps  the  leading  growers,  though 
there  are  others  working  on  a  similar 
scale.  Hackbum  &  Willett  have  now 
about  sixteen  acres  under  the  overhead 
^stem.  One  large  main  runs  on  posts 
through  Uie  center  of  the  plot  high 
enou^  to  work  horses  under.  From 
this,  at  intervals  of  forty  feet,  smaller 
pipes  branch  parallel  to  each  other. 
These  pipes  are  perforated  and  are  made 
to  turn  freely  by  cranks  at  the  ends  so 
that  the  water  when  used  for  watering 
only,  can  be  thrown  further  each  way  so 
as  to  water  the  space  twenty  feet  each 
side,  and  when  used  to  ward  off  frost  are 
set  to  shower  perpendicularly.  The 
water  is  forced  direct  by  steam  pump, 
though  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  better 
to  elevate  it  at  the  pump  to  a  tank.  Still 
they  find  the  direct  steam  pressure  to 
operate  well.  They  also  have  a  series 
of  frames  covered  with  canvas  under 
which  they  grow  lettuce  and  beets  in 
winter,  and  radishes  in  spring.  Water- 
ing pipes  extend  lengthwise  on  these 
frames  and  there  is  a  one-inch  pipe  run- 
ning inside  the  frames,  just  to  keep  out 
frosts  on  very  cold  nights.  This  steam 
is  used  here  only  half  a  dozen  nights 
perhaps  during  the  winter,  for  it  is  sel- 
dom lower  than  20*  above  zero. 

There  are  six  acres  of  these  frames 
and  lettuce  is  the  chief  crop.    The  first 


crop  of  lettuce  is  headed  by  the  last  of 
November  and  seldom  needs  any  pro- 
tection. This  crop  of  lettuce  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  lettuce,  but  by  beets,  as  a  suc- 
cession of  lettuce  is  s^t  to  be  affected 
by  rot  The  beets  are  out  in  early  spring 
and  cucumbers  are  planted.  Then  when 
it  no  longer  pays  to  ship  cucumbers  they 
are  gathered  and  put  in  great  tanks  of 
brine  to  sell  to  the  picklers,  and  the 
frames  are  cleared  of  the  center  ridge 
poles  and  pipes  are  planted  in  the  second 
crop  potatoes  and  cultivated  with  mules, 
and  the  potatoes  are  off  in  time  to  plant 
lettuce  again  in  the  fall.  The  later  let- 
tuce is  set  in  the  frames  in  December 
and  is  headed  for  the  late  winter  and 
early  spring  market  and  is  followed  by 
cucumbers  and  potatoes.  Working  the 
soil  in  this  way  and  manuring  in  the 
most  lavish  way  with  cow  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers,  they  usually  aver- 
age $3»ooo  per  acre  from  the  area  in 
frames  clear.  The  increasing  scarcity 
of  labor  has  caused  our  lar^e  truckers 
to  greatly  diminish  the  area  m  the  open 
ground  and  to  adopt  more  intensive 
methods,  and  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  they  will  get  at  regular  winter 
forcing  under  glass,  for  which  our 
abounding  winter  sunshine  gives  us  a 
great  advantage. 

Our  strawberry  growers  use  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  spring  protection: 
The  pine  leaves  are  gathered  and 
stacked  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  fall, 
and  in  the  spring  after  the  fields  are 
well  worked  out  and  fertilized  the  whole 
area  between  the  rows  is  mulched  with 
the  pine  leaves.  Then  the  reports  of  the 
weather  bureau  are  closely  watched, 
and  when  frost  is  predicted  and  the 
plants  are  in  bloom  every  available  hand 
is  put  in  the  field  to  pull  the  leaves  over 
the  rows  of  berries  and  in  this  way 
many  a  frost  is  warded  off.  After  the 
leaves  have  served  their  purpose  to 
keep  the  fruit  clean,  they  are  again  raked 
off  and  stacked  for  the  next  spring, 
when  they  will  be  supplemented  wifli 
fresh  ones.  No  winter  mulch  is  used  at 
all,  as  it  is  not  needed,  and  keeps  the 


plants  back  in  the  spring. 


T.  Massey. 


SMOKE  AS  A   PREVENTIVE. 

M.  Bignon  has  recently  addressed  to 
the  French  National  Society  of  Agri- 
culture a  note  giving  interesting  infor- 
mation on  the  efficacy  of  artificial  clouds 
in   preventing   late   frosts.     For  many 

Sars  he  has  successfully  practiced  this, 
is  vineyard  thus  protected  covers  about 
fifteen  acres  and  is  divided  into  five 
parts,  separated  from  east  to  west  by 
walks  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide  and 


circled  by  an  avenue  of  equal  width. 
These  walks  facilitate  the  placing  of 
the  fires,  which  are  built  in  a  small  rasin 
sunk  into  the  earth  and  filled  with  fif- 
teen or  twenty  jjounds  of  resinous  mat- 
ter and  some  pieces  of  pine  and  other 
vegetable  debns.  The  basins  are  some 
fifty  feet  apart 

In  1903  the  frosts  were  very  heavy  for 
a  week,  and  recourse  was  had  four  times 
to  artificial  fires.  The  total  expense  was 
$400.  The  effect  is  stated  as  having 
preserved  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
harvest,  or  some  125  or  150  barrels  of 
wine. 

It  is  stated  that  any  substance  can  be 
burnt  which  gives  a  thick  and  abundant 
smoke,  such  as  neen  herbs,  moss,  damp 
straw,  tufts  of  grass,  etc.,  but  best 
results  have  been  obtained  in  France 
by  the  heavy  oils  which  are  the  residues 
of  gas. 


PItlZES  FOR  WINDOW  BOXES. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  City  Park  Asso- 
ciation for  the  best  window  boxes  in 
factories  were  awarded  recently  at 
Paiste  &  G)mpany's  mill,  in  West  Phila- 
delphia. The  boxes  were  judged  by  their 
appearance  from  within  the  factory* 
the  idea  being  to  choose  the  ones  which 
could  best  be  appreciated  by  the  fac- 
tory workers.  There  has  been  inuch 
interest  taken  in  the  care  of  these  minia- 
ture gardens  this  summer  with  consid- 
erable good-natured  rivalry  among  their 
owners.  Nasturtiums  seem  to  have 
thriven  best,  but  there  are  also  many 
brilliant  clumps  of  petunias. — Philadel- 
phia Record. 


CHICAGO  IDEAS  IN  LONDON. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  of  Chica^, 
according  to  press  cablegrams,  is  gomg 
in  for  lavish  entertainments  at  £gypt 
House,  which  she  took  for  the  London 
season.  The  floral  decorations  at  one  of 
her  recent  balls  were  beautiful  enough 
for  even  London  to  find  worth  looking 
at.  They  were  designed  by  Mrs.  Palmer 
herself.  The  staircase  was  transformed 
by  rustic  arches  of  rambling  roses  and 
the  massive  mantl«>ieces  were  con- 
cealed by  bridges  of  flowers  modeled  on 
the  lines  of  Tower  bridge.  Instead  of 
dividing  the  rooms  with  looped-up  cur- 
tains of  roses,  which  is  a  decoration 
much  seen  lately,  the  clever  hostess 
swung  realistic  hammocks  of  flowers 
with  ropes  of  smilax  and  silver  gauze. 
The  blossoms  shaded  from  the  palest  to 
vivid  crimson  and  filled  the  rooms  with 
waves  of  fragrance. 
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SOIL  STERILIZATION. 

A  previous  reference  to  the  resultant 
success  obtained  in  growing  lettuce 
where  the  soil  had  been  sterilized  leads 
to  further  suggestions  as  to  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  operation  of  soil  steriliza- 
tion and  the  subsequent  management  of 
the  crop.  The  ingenuity  of  the  market 
gardener  can  be  seen  when  examining 
the  various  apparatus  employed.  The 
main  point  at  issue  is  the  even  distribu- 
tion of  steam  through  a  body  of  soil 

The  invention  of  R.  W.  Cartter,  of  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  is  of  simple  design 
and  can  be  made  of  common  zinc  p^ 
or  tin,  someaH  inches  in  diameter,  with 
holes  punched  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout.  Six  or  seven  runs  of  such 
pipe  united  throughout  and  banded 
together  a  foot  apart  can,  if  arranged  in 
from  10  to  15-foot  lengths,  be  handled 
conveniently.  Of  course,  one  end  must 
be  open  for  connection.  This  form  of 
apparatus  provides  a  cheap  method  for 
the  operation. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  consider- 
able volume  of  steam  is  required, 
although  little  pressure  is  needed. 
Another  incident  in  the  operation  of  this 
form  of  apparatus  is  the  fact  that  in 
sterilizing  the  soil  will  have  to  be 
stacked  over  the  pipes,  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  expenditure  of  steam. 
Some  operators  stack  up  to  the  amount 
of  two  feet  of  soil  by  placing  boards 
aroujid  to  hold  in  place.  The  steam  is 
then  turned  on  until  the  whole  mass  is 
well  sterilized.  The  soil  is  then  spread 
out  and  the  apparatus  moved  on  and  the 
plan  repeated.  This  method  means  con- 
siderable labor  in  shoveling  the  soil,  but 
otherwise  it  is  cheap  and  remarkably 
effective. 

The  invention  of  Sargent  presents  a 
feasible  method  to  overcome  the  expense 
mcident  to  the  removal  of  the  soil.  As 
will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  har- 
row-like prongs  about  a  foot  in  length 
extend  from  the  pipes  above  and  are 
perforated  with  small  holes.  The 
prongs  are  pressed  in  the  soil  and  a 
strong  pressure  of  steam  is  used.  The 
entire  apparatus  is  made  of  i-inch  iron 
pipe  and  should  be  well  banded  together 
so  the  wear  and  tear  of  movinp^  and 
forcing  in  the  ground  does  not  impair 
the  arrangement  It  is  also  well  to  have 
an  oilclotii  sheet  to  spread  over  when 
at  work  so  that  escaping  steam  may 
help  serve  the  purpose  of  sterilizing. 

Various  other  methods  are  in  use  and 
consist  mostly  of  individual  inventions 
or  preferences,  but  hold  mainly  to  the 
two  styles  explained.  The  soil  is  usually 


The  Csrtter  80U  SterUixer. 


Sterilized  in  the  early  fall  after  the  crop 
of  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  is  past  and  in 
preparation  for  the  early  planting  of 
lettuce. 

Some  advantage  wa?  shown  in  sowing 
seed  of  vegetable  plants,  in  sterilized 
soil,  and  as  the  demand  for  sowing  seed 
is  required  before  the  main  operation, 
we  have  found  a  barrel  to  afford  a  suib 
able  medium.     Shorter  pieces  of  pipe 


may  be  mserted  in  the  soil  in  the  barrel 
Zinc  pipes  2  inches  in  diameter,  for 
instance,  well  perforated  and  tapering 
to  point,  will,  with  a  small  head  of 
steam,  do  the  work  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  advantages  to  be  ^ined 
in  soil  sterilization  is  the  destruction  of 
harmful  fungi,  which  often  work  such 
havoc  in  a  crop  of  lettuce.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  previous  losses  were  due  to 
imperfect  management  of  the  houses, 
and  indeed  of  late  years  the  proper 
management  of  the  crop  is  much  better 
understood,  yet  the  practice  of  soil  ster- 
ilization has  been  helpful  and  in  some 
cases  necessary.  In  our  experience  it  is 
not  necessary  to  operate  more  than  once 
in  every  four  or  five  years  as  the  effect 
lasts  over  a  long  period. 

A  necessary  warning  is  the  stimulation 
the  plants  receive  when  growing  in 
sterilized  soil;  the  growth  will  be  much 
quicker  and  soft,  and  to  avoid  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  such  growth  often  result- 
ing in  coming  balloon-headed,  the  night 
temperature  must  be  considerably 
reduced,  say  8*  or  10**  lower  than  ordi- 
narily applied.  This  does  not  keep  back 
the  crop,  but  counteracts  the  stimulating 
influence.  If  this  is  strictly  adhered  to 
no  loss  whatever  should  occur  from 
rhizoctonia,  botrytis,  or  any  of  the  dis- 
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eases  which  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
fungi.  Weed  seeds  are  destroyed,  as  are 
also  fpihs  and  all  insects.  Anyone 
suffering  from  these  enemies  to  success- 
ful indoor  vegetable  gardening  will 
profit  by  taking  advantage  of  soil  ster- 
ilization. 

FrANOS  CANNINa 


TRUCK  GARDBNUIG  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  planting  in  I905  has  been  much 
restricted  in  all  lines  of  vegetation,  espe- 
cially so  with  pecan  and  orange  trees, 
owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
in  January  and  February.  Vegetables 
also  have  been  planted  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties for  the  same  reasons;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  planting  the  crops 
went  to  market  at  nearly  the  same  time 
as  those  from  California,  Florida  and 
some  parts  of  Georgia  and  eastern  points, 
consequently  prices  realized  were  only 
about  one-third  of  those  in  former  years. 
The  trucksters  living  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  planting  almost  exclu- 
ively  cabbage  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  made  a  flat  failure  this  season, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  cabbage 
reached  the  market  just  at  the  time  the 
same  crop  was  in  from  other  sections. 
Crops  shipped  to  Chicago  when  the 
strike  was  on  remained  at  depots  or 
express  offices  and  rotted  before  any 
sales  could  be  made.  The  cabbage  crop 
in  that  section  previous  to  the  failure 
had  always  been  profitable. 

The  cucumber  crop  this  season  also 
has  not  been  as  good  as  in  former  years, 
owing  to  too  much  rain  in  the  bearing 
season.  The  section  across  the  river 
from    New    Orleans,    down   as    far   as 


Tropical  bend,  is  the  principal  one  for 
cucumber  and  lettuce  planting,  and  pro- 
duces more  cucumbers  and  lettuce  than 
any  other  locality  in  Louisiana.  The 
crops  of  these  two  articles  this  year  were 
almost  a  total  failure,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  very  earliest  shipments  late 
last  fall.  At  Grand  Isle  the  cucumber 
as  well  as  the  entire  vegetable  crop  is 
far  below  the  usual  production.^  Sweet 
peppers  which  are  grown  there  in  great 
abundance  were  also  a  failure,  except 
with  a  few  planters,  who,  by  a  great  deal 
of  labor,  were  able  to  save  some,  but  not 
near  enough  to  pay  them.  At  the  time 
the  bean  crop  was  ready  for  shipment  we 
had  several  heavy  rains  which  caused  the 
beans  to  rust  and  spot  before  they 
reached  destination,  and  the  truckers  did 
not  realize  enough  to  pay  for  picking 
and  packing,  and  in  many  instances  had 
to  pay  freight  charges.  Green  com  and 
okra  have  held  prices  remarkably  well, 
also  tomatoes. 

The  muskmelon  crop  will  be  far 
behind  the  one  of  former  years,  owing 
to  excessive  rains  followed  by  extremely 
dry  weather.  The  first  crop  was  very 
scarce,  the  prices  not  enough  to  justify 
the  planting,  yet  there  are  hopes  for  a 
better  second  crop.  The  first  com  crop 
was  burned  by  the  sun,  and  then  cut  off 
by  the  cut  worms,  which  are  now 
spreading  to  the  cane  fields.  Fresh  seed 
corn  is  shipped  by  our  local  seed  houses 
to  variods  points  in  Mississippi,  Geor|g;ia, 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  for  replanting. 
•In  the  parishes  of  St  Mary,  Iberia  and 
Vermillion  some  fields  are  almost  barren, 
the  cane  having  been  cut  off  by  the 
worms. 

The  orange  crop  extending  from  Trop- 
ical bend  as  far  down  as  Buras  will  not 
be  one-fourth  the  usual  product.  The 
blooms  in  early  spring  gave  great  prom- 
ise, but  continuous  rains  have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  the  fruit  to  fall  off.  This 
is  one  of  the  good  crops  of  Louisiana 
and  a  great  many  growers  depend  on  it. 
The  hay  crop  up  to  the  last  four  weeks 
also  was  a  failure;  the  first  growth  of 
alfalfa,  clover,  etc.,  was  lost.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  cuttings  are  now  being 
harvested  with  good  prospects  of  saving 
them.  The  prospects  are  now  better  in 
Louisiana.  The  gardeners  have  not  lost 
courage,  and  judging  from  the  prepara- 
tions being  made  the  sowing  for  the 
coming  fall  and  winter  crops  will  excel 
all  of  former  years.  I  trust  the  next 
report  will  be  more  encouraging  than 
this  one.  Crescent. 


MRS.  LEHR'S  NEW  DECORATIVE  PLAN. 

In  no  way,  say  friends  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Lehr,  has  she  shown  better  taste  than 
in  her  manner  of  arranging  flowers  on 
the  dinner  table.  They  are  not  massed 
in  the  center  of  her  board,  but  are 
strewn  in  a  dainty  way  about  the  table, 
and  the  center  cluster  is  small,  indeed, 
for  these  days  of  lavish  embellishment. 
Mrs.  Lehr  has  had  a  special  set  of 
flower  holders  made  for  this  form  of 
decoration.  They  are  crystal  stands, 
banded  with  silver.  Her  guests*  appre- 
ciation is  shown  conclusively  by  the  fact 
they  are  following  her  fancy. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.— If  the  Bash  sys- 
tem of  disposing  of  garbage  is  adopted, 
it  is  probable  that  the  present  crematory 
building  will  be  used  as  a  greenhouse 
and  storage  house  for  flowers  during 
the  winter. 
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Prop.  L.  H.  Bailey  says  that  the  idle 
"laborers"  of  to-day  are  not  looking  for 
work,  but  for  the  job  that  has  the  least 
woilc  in  it 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Superintendents 
win  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  next 
week,  September  19-22. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  an  interesting  illustrated  bul- 
letin on  the  "Vitality  ot  Buried  Seeds," 
by  J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  assistant  in  the  se«I 
laboratory. 

The  medals  of  award  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Exposition  are  being 
struck  at  the  government  mint  in  Phila- 
delphia and  will,  when  ready,  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Exposition  G)mpany 
without  cost  to  the  recipients. 

Mabc  Bruissok,  celebrated  horticul- 
tural engineer  from  the  soutli  of  France, 
has  been  visiting  California  to  obtain 
any  available  information  on  horticul- 
ture and  viticulture  as  conducted  in  that 
state. 


SutMcrlptloa  prioa,  IS.QO  a  Year —  94  Numbers. 
Advertising  rates  on  appllcatioiL 

Entered  at  Chloa({o  postoffloe   as  seoond-clas 
aaatiar.  Copyrigbt,  ita,  by  The  Gardening  Co. 

GABmHnro  is  gotten  up  for  ita  reaiders  and  in 
Uieir  interest,  and  it  behooves  you.  one  and  all.  td 
malce  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  ease,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
it  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Abk  amr  Qunnova  rou  please  about  planU, 
flowers,  fruits,  Tegetables  or  other  pra 'ileal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

SsvD  us  NoTBS  of  your  experlfinee  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thr.t  others 
may  be  enllehtened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
fatfures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

Skhd  us  PHOTOGBAres  OB  Skstchbs  of  vour 
Qowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruiU,  vegetables,  RTTrrpTTw   >Jn     ^a     r\f  fh^,   nnrAon   nf 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have       ^  tJULLETIN    JNO.    54,   Ot   the   Bureau   Ot 
tbem  engraved  for  (Ubdbhiho.  Entomology,  on  some  miscellaneous  re- 

suits  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  con- 

CONTBNTS.  tains  some  interesting  papers  on  insects 

^,    ^  .  '  -       injurious   to  garden   plants,     including 

^Bote^&ntsTlilusjV;;;.  i      cannas,  water  lilies  and  roses. 

-Artel'tee^^ks* '''''''""*  *'"'*!' ::::::::::  2      william  j.  palmeu,  the  founder  of 

—The  best  peonies'.! 2      Colorado  City,  Col.,  has  given  that  city 

-  Gardening  at  the  White  House  fifty  years  aKO.  2       ii,000,000  Or  more  in  the  way  of  parks, 

-Fe?nT«'llre"'  ''^'"^^  !!?'"/.  !"':^;.V.V.V.  '3      has  given  large  sums  to  chariUble  insti- 
-Ixia  (iilus.) 5      tutions,  built    a    driveway  dp  Bear  can- 

-Cypripedium  Farieanum  (illus.) 5        yQ„    g^^   ^^g  bought  up  all  thc  grOUnd 

=ci™Tn"w^T&hXS'JoVs.::::::::::::  I      around  the  railway  tracks  and  is  parking 

—Temperature  for  carnations 6       that. 

—  Forcing  perennials  for  cut  stock  (illus.) 7  ,         .  -     ,  <.  ,* 

-Thewhitefly ^>         In  vicw  of  the  presence    of    yellow 

M  iacelianeous 7      f^y^j,  }„  portions  of  the  territory  of  thc 

-p^Xr/Ie^der^^roi^^^  7      National  Nut  Growers'  Association  and 

Soil  sterilization  (illus.) 9      the  consequent  restrictions  on  travel,  U 

Truck  Kardening  in  New  Orleans        j,j^S  j^^.^  dccmed  expedient  tO  pOStponC 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 10         .  ,^^..««*:««  ^  u^  u^tA  -^k  nitu. 

Indianapolis  botanic  garden 10      the  1905  convent  lon  to  be  held  at  Dallas, 

Obituary-John  Caider  Ure U      Tex.,  to  a  later  date  than  October  25-27. 

-Kamn"*  PheiSn  .^'!'*.''*'.\\' '. . ! ! '. ! '. '. ! ! '. '. ". ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  11      ^^^  n«w  date  will  be  announced  later. 

-Nl^w^ie'ty'atLake  ForeW/iii"!  The  twenty-ninth  biennial  meeting  of 

—New  Jersey  Floriculturists 12  tlje  American  Pomological  Society  will 

-Newport^1on  si^ietV 12  be  held  at  the  Coatcs  Hotel,     Kansas 

-TarrytQwn  Hor't. Society'.!!.! 12  City,  Mo.,  September  19-21.    An  elabo- 

-Southern  California  horticulturists. 12  rate  programme  has  been  arranged  and 

—Kansas  City's  coming  show  (illus.) U        ,1        tincaQ     Titv     ^^nuth^rn       anH       St 

-Montreal  flower  show 12      }«<?  .  ^s^ansas   L,itjr   cxjutncrn     ana     at. 

Coming  exhibitions 12      Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroads,  run- 

ning  through  thc  famous  fruit  l)elt  of  thc 

Ozarks  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  have 

Sweet  Pea  Christmas  is  a  fine  varie-      arranged  an  exairsion  which  will  be  held 

ty  for  forcing.  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  last  s^s- 

able  of  a  society  fad  this  season.  ^^^j!^.^^  ^^  j^^^^J^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  mo^ing 

Make  preparations  for  protecting  and       of  September  28. 
taking  up  tender  stock  in  the  field. 

Hurry  along  those  repairs  or  cold 
weather  will  catch  you  unprepared. 

The  woods  and  shrubberies  now 
afford  plenty  of  bright  autumn  foliage 
for  decorative  work. 

The  gate  receipts  of  a  recent  2-day 
flower  show  at  Shrewsbury,  Eng.,  were 
approximately  $15,216. 

If  you  have  any  vacant  space  in  the 
rose  or  carnation  benches,  try  a  few 
plants  of  the  new  varieties  offered. 

M.  Crawford,  the  gladiolus  specialist, 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  has  sent  us  a 
basket  of  unusually  handsome  gladioli. 

Lenox,  Mass. — The  annual  show  of 
annuals  and  perennials  of  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  August 
15. 


CHRYSAIfTHBVUMSOCIfiTTOF  AMERICA. 

John  N.  May  offers  two  prizes,  $15 
and  $10  for  best  twelve  flowers  in  four 
varieties,  three  of  each,  not  less  than 
30-inch  stems;  no  artificial  supports. 
Open  to  private  gardeners  only. 

Fred  H.  Lemon^  Sec'y* 

IlfDIAlf AFOLIS  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

The  park  board  has  taken  a  step  in 
the  ri^ht  direction  when  it  instructed 
Superintendent  Power  to  draw  up  plans 
and  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
a  botanical  garden,  says  the  Indianap- 
olis Sentinel.  It  is  a  public  improve- 
ment that  will  do  more  toward  beautify- 
ing Indianapolis  than  half  a  dozen  seed 
distributions  could  accomplish  in  as 
many  years.  Example  is  the  best 
teacher. 


NEW  BOOK. 

Manual  op  rnr  Tikes  or  Norre 
A  tf erica. — By  Charles  Sprague  Sargent 
The  prepanttioB  and  recent  appearance 
of  this  handy  volume  as  a  comprehensive 
digest  of  the  silva  of  North  Americai, 
exclusive  of  Mexico,  and  containing  all 
that  is  botanical ly  known  about  the 
trees  of  the  United  States  up  to  the 
present  time«  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  .ind  from  Canada  to  Florida,  is 
a  great  boon  to  all  who  are  deeply  inr 
terested  in  thc  study  of  trees.  The  man- 
ual will  be  particularly  valuable  to  all 
those  to  whom  Prof.  Sargent's  more  exr 
haustive  "Silva  of  North  America,"  in 
fourteen  volumes—with  its  incomparable 
illustrations,  a  herculean  task  splendidly 
accomplished — is  too  expensive. 

Prof.  Sargent,  in  the  preface  to  the 
manual,  referring  to  the  remarkable 
richness  of  the  arborescent  flora  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  says,  "Several 
species  are  still  imperfectiv  known, 
while  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  few 
may  have  escaped  entirely  the  notice  of 
botanists."  This  is  highly  probable,  be- 
cause during  the  past  few  years  a  num- 
ber of  new  trees  have  been  discovered 
and  described,  and  appear  for  the  first 
time  to  science  in  the  manual,  and  as 
the  area  embraced  is  large,  and  the  en- 
vironment very  variable,  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  a  number  of 
new  trees  will  yet  be  discovered. 

The  arrangement  followed  is  that  now 
adopted  by  all  modern  botanists,  that  is, 
the  families  begin  with  those  of  simple 
organisms,  and  proceed  to  those  of  more 
complex  structure.  The  gr^t  work  of 
Engler  &  Prantl  is  the  mundation  for 
the  family  arrangement. 

Every  species  in  the  manual  is  minute- 
ly described  and  graphically  illustrated, 
and  we  think  that  Mr.  Faxom,  whose 
fame  as  a  botanical  draughtsman  is 
worldwide,  has  eclipsed  all  his  former 
efforts  in  his  illustrations  in  thc  man- 
ual. For  example,  the  illustrations  of 
132  of  Crataegus,  each  one  showin|f  spe- 
cific characteristics  easily  recognizable, 
upon  close  observation,  shows  remark- 
able ability. 

The  synopsis  of  the  sixty-one  fami- 
lies, in  which  642  species  axe  embraced, 
appears  first.  This  is  followed  by  an 
analytical  key  to  the  families  based 
upon  the  leaf  characters,  an  arrangement 
to  which  Prof.  Sargent  must  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  as  it  seems  to  be 
remarkably  well  considered,  and  it  will 
be  a  great  help  to  the  student  of  trees 
in  simplifying  the  identification  of  un- 
known species. 

In  a  map,  forming  the  frontispiece  to 
the  volume,  the  territory  covered  by  the 
work  is  divided  into  eight  geographical 
areas,  conforming  more  or  less  to  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  native 
trees,  and  each  area  is  indicated  by  one 
or  more  letters,  so  that  any  person  in- 
terested in  the  trees  of  any  particular 
region  need  only  to  confine  himself,  in 
the  conspectus  of  a  genus,  to  those 
trees  indicated  by  the  letter  or  letters 
shown  as  belonging  to  that  region. 

A  volume  of  this  description  dealing 

•  entirely  with  trees  cannot  fail  to  im- 
press any  student  with  the  remarkable 
wealth  of  the  arborescent  vegetation  of 
the  North  American  continent.  In  thc 
conifer  family  there  are  thirty'four 
pines,  nine  firs,  and  seven  spruce  cna- 
merated.       There  are  also  twenty-one 

'  willows,  eleven  poplars,  ten  birches,  fonr 

*  walnuts,  eleven  hickories,  forty-seven 
oaks;  sixteen  ashes,  thirteen  maples,  six 
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basswoods,  eighteen  prumises,  and  most 
remarkable  of  aH,  132  species  of  haw- 
thorn (Crataegus)  described. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Silva  of 
North  America,"  published  in  1892, 
fourteen  species  and  four  varieties  of 
Crataegus  were  described,  which  means 
that  in  thirteen  years  118  new  species 
of  Crataegus  have  been  discovered  and 
placed  on  tlie  records  of  science,  and  the 
present  indications  are  that  more  will 
soon  follow. 

From  the  ornamental  horticulture 
point  of  view  the  discovery  and  identi- 
fication of  these  new  hawthorns  is  of 
great  importance,  and  perhaps  it  is  the 
greatest  contribution  of  modern  times 
to  the  science  of  arboriculture  and  den- 
drology. As  ornamental  trees  for  parks 
and  gardens  they  stand  in  the  front 
rank.  Their  handsome  flowers  in  spring, 
pleasing  foliage  in  summer  and  con- 
spicuous^ showy  fruit  in  fall  render 
them  worthy  of  consideration  to  all 
planters  for  ornamental  effect. 

Every  intelligent  and  progressive 
gardener  will  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  valuable  hook  always  at 
hand,  in  his  office  and  in  his  library. 

John  Dunbar. 

[We  can  supply  copies  of  this  excel- 
lent book  on  receipt  of  the  price,  which 
is  $6.] 


Obituary. 


JOHN  CALDER  URE. 

John  C.  Ure,  the  veteran  Chicago  hor- 
ticulturist, died  S^tember  9,  aged  sev- 
eoty-fivc  years.  Mr.  Ure  was  born  at 
Kelvin  Grove,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1852.  He  gave 
as  his  reason  for  leaving  the  old  country 
that  fiis  people  would  not  allow  him  to 
visit  the  great  London  horticultural  ex- 
position of  1851.  His  father  was  a  fruit 
^owcr  and  truck  farmer  of  some  prom- 
inence. He  first  located  in  Herkimer 
coiltity,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to  Chicago  in 
1S56.  When  Edgar  Sanders  located  in 
Qiiciigo  in  1857  Mr.  Ure  was  among  the 
g^rdeirers  that  he  found  on  the  north 
side,  and  ^as  then  employed  by  Isaac  N. 
Arnold,  a  noted  lawyer,  member  of  con- 
gresSp  and  a  man  of  considerable  repute. 
Mr.  Vtt  had  one  greenhouse  and  he  was 
among  those  who  had  built  vineries  for 
their  employers,  being  at  that  time  quite 
celebrated  as  a  grower  of  indoor  grapes. 
At  about  this  time  he  furnished  the 
Prajri«  Farmer  with  considerable  infor- 
mation on  grai)e  culture  and  other  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Ure  was  one  of  the  first  to  form 
the  original  Chicago  Gardeners'  Club, 
established  in  1B59.  That  society  was  in 
existence  for  several  years  and  was  fi- 
nally turned  into  the  horticultural  socie- 
ty which  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
fire  and  gave  a  good  many  exhibitions, 
had  a  library,  etc  All  was  burned  up, 
however,  and  the  society  was  never  re- 
vived. After  the  death  of  his  employer, 
about  the  time  that  the  city  cemetery 
was  being  turned  into  a  park  system, 
Mr.  Ure  was  made  practically  the  first 
city  park  superintendent  and  had  much 
to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  bodies  to 
Rose  Hill  and  Calvary  cemeteries,  the 
laying  out  of  roads  and  walks  and  other- 
wise making  really  the  first  start  of  Lin- 
coln park.  Later  he  started  in  business 
for  himself  near  Center  and  North  Qark 
streets.  He  was  there  a  few  years  and 
then  bought  land  and  moved  up  to  North 
Evanston  near  Calvary  cemetery,  this 
property  still  being  in  the  family  name. 


His  next  venture  was  on  Evanston  ave- 
nue and  Ainslie  street,  where  he  rented 
the  property,  finally  moving  and  building 
greenhouses  at  the  place  where  he  died. 
Mr.  Ure  has  been  very  prominent  in 
the  Illinois  state  board  of  agriculture, 
being  on  the  committee  of  horticulture.  At 
the  time  of  the  World's  fair,  in  1893,  ^^ 
laid  out  the  grounds  in  connection  with 
the  state  building  and  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  horticultural  portion  of  the 
state  exhibit.  During  that  time  he  also 
had  much  to  do  with  sodding  and  laying 
out  the  grounds  of  the  Illinois    state 


Tbe  L^ate  Rictiard  D«ao. 
See  obitairy,  page  301. 


buildings,  so  much  so  that  it  was  quite 
an  important  factor  in  the  man's  career. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago  and 
for  a  number  of  years  had  considerable 
to  do  among  the  fruit  and  other  grow- 
ers of  that  city.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Florists'  Club  and  a  fre- 
quent exhibitor  at  the  local  exhibitions. 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Altgeld,  and  he  had  considerable 
to  do,  practical  and  advisory,  with  the 
laying  out  of  grounds  for  western  celebri- 
ties, including  President  Lincoln,  who 
was  a  close  friend  of  his  former  employ- 
er. He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  An- 
drews Society. 

The  funeral  was  held  September  12 
and  was  well  attended  by  the  trade,  burial 
being  at  Rose  Hill  cemetery.  The  floral 
offerings  were  quite  numerous,  includ- 
ing an  elaborate  design  from  the  Chica- 


go Florists*  Club.  The  pall  bearers  were 
Alexander  Reid,  Thomas  Wallis,  C.  J. 
Strombach,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  F.  F.  Benthey 
and  Andrew  Mc Adams. 

It  should  be  notedi  peiliaps,  that  Mr. 
Ure  was  the  stepfather  of  Mrs.  James 
Hartshome,  Joliet,  111. 

[For  many  of  the  foregoing  particulars 
we  are  indebted  to  Edgar  Sanders. — Ed.] 


RICHARD  DEAN. 


A  noted  horticulturist  has  passed 
away  in  the  person  of  Richard  Dean, 
V.  M.  H.,  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  England. 
For  over  fifty  years  Mr.  Dean  had  been 
actively  associated  with  gardening,  as  a 
lecturer,  judge,  contributor  to  the  trade 
papers,  and  organizer  of  shows.  He  was 
the  assistant  secretary  at  the  interna- 
tional exhibition  held  m  London  in  1866, 
and  he  was  associated  with  the  first  rose 
show  organized  by  the  late  Dean  Hole. 
Mr.  Dean  was  also  secretary  of  the 
sweet  pea  show  held  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace in  the  bi-centenary  year,  the  out- 
come of  which  was  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society.  In  1902 
his  services  to  horticulture  were  acknowl- 
edged by  a  handsome  testimonial,  while 
a  few  months  ago  he  received  a  check 
for  a  substantial  amount  for  his  valu- 
able work  as  secretary  of  the  Nation?il 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  He  was  one  of 
the  recipients  of  the  Victoria  medal  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr. 
Dean  died  at  his  home,  at  Ealing,  near 
London,  August  21,  aged  seventy-six 
years. 


KAYREN  PHELAN. 


Kayren  Phelan,  an  old  time  florist  and 
gardener  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  August  22.  For  some 
time  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Gal- 
vin  &  Geraghty,  but  for  the  past  twenty 
years  had  been  in  business  for  himself. 
He  leaves  two  sons,  one  having  been  re- 
cently ordained  a  priest  and  who  is  now 
Rev.  W.  J.  Phelan  of  Providence.  The 
other  son  had  been  associated  with  his 
father  and  will  carry  on  the  business  as 
heretofore.  X. 

Societies. 

NEW  SOCIETY  AT  LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Lake 
Forest  was  organized  July  19,  190^,  and 
was  incorporated  last  week.  The  incor- 
porators were  Emil  Bollinger,  George 
Koppenhoefer  and  George  L.  Blanchard. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  study  and 
practice  of  horticulture  and  gardening 
in  general;  to  hold  exhibitions  of  flow- 
ers, vegetables,  fruits,  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  products  of  the  soil,  at  seasonable 
times  and  places,  and  to  supply  its  mem- 
bers with  reliable  information  relative 
to  gardening.  The  officers  elected  for 
one  year  are:  Emil  Bollinger,  superin- 
tendent to  Byron  L.  Smith,  president; 
Julius  W.  Scharfenberg,  gardener  to  A. 
B.  Dick,  vice-president ;  G.  L.  Blanchard, 
superintendent  to  Cyrus  H.  McCormick, 
secretary;  George  Koppenhoefer,  super- 
intendent to  Louis  F.  Swift,  treasurer. 
The  directors  elected  for  one  year  are 
E.  F.  Gorton,  A.  B.  Dick,  Horace  H. 
Martin,  Jesse  L.  Moss,  Carter  H.  Fitz- 
Hugh,  James  Viles,  Jr.,  and  Byron  L. 
Smith  and  the  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  regular  meetings  will  be  held  in 
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Bladder's  Hall  the  second  Wednesday 
of  each  month  at  8  p.  m.  The  directors 
have  decided  to  give  an  exhibition 
about  July  i,  1906.  The  place  of  hold- 
ing the  exhibition  and  details  will  be 
made  known  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  second  annual  meeting,  Septem- 
ber 13,  proved  highly  enthusiastic. 
Among  those  who  made  addresses  were 
Mayor  F.  H.  Gade,  President  Vaughan 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
President  Rudd  of  the  Chicago  Florists' 
Club  and  E.  A.  KansL  There  are  already 
about  lifty  members  in  the  society. 

NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURISTS. 

Anthony  Manda  read  a  paper  upon 
"Stove  Ornamental  Foliage  Plants" 
before  the  New  Jersey  Floricultural 
Society  at  the  monthly  meeting  Septem- 
ber I.  His  list  of  desirable  plants  was 
particularly  valuable  and  notes  upon 
meeting  the  ravages  of  insect  pests.  The 
monthly  display  consisted  of  orchids 
and  herbaceous  flowers,  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  schedule  for  the  forthcom- 
ing fall  exhibition,  November  6  and  7, 
were  distributed  and  the  exhibition  com- 
mittee was  given  power  to  secure  a  pub- 
lic hall.  The  October  meeting  will 
include  a  special  dahlia  display. 

M.  Homecker,  formerly  with  Charles 
Hathaway,  of  East  Orange,  has  leased 
the  houses  on  Central  avenue  formerly 
occupied  by  P.  Hauck,  who  has  built  at 
Bloomfield.  Mr.  Hornecker  has  a  gen- 
eral miscellaneous  stock  and  is  about 
to  place  a  new  seedling  carnation  upon 
the  market. 

Max  Schneider,  formjerly  with  H. 
Merck,  has  gone  to  Charles  Hathaway, 
East  Orange.  J.  B.  D. 

AT  OCEANIC,  N.  J. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society  on  Sep- 
tember I  Anton  Bower  was  elected  to 
membership.  William  Turner  exhibited 
several  nymphxas.  Nymphsea  O'Mar- 
ana  scored  98  points  and  N.  dentata  95. 
N.  O'Marana  measured  eleven  inches 
across,  and  Mr.  Turner  stated  the 
blooms  were  cut  four  days  ago.  They 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  cut  only  an 
hour  before.  Mr.  Turner  also  exhib- 
ited some  greenhouse  pears  which  were 
enormous.  G.  H.  Hale  had  twenty  vari- 
eties of  fine  cactus  dahlias  on  exhibi- 
tion. W.  W.  Kennedy  showed  six  vari- 
eties of  Vaughan's  Giant  Branching 
asters  which  were  superb. 

The  secretary  was  ordered  to  have 
the  schedule  of  the  chrysanthemum 
show,  which  will  take  place  November 
1-2,  printed  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
donations  for  this  show  received  at  this 
meeting  amounted  to  $282.50.  B. 

NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  took  place  September  6. 
Final  arrangements  of  plans  and  com- 
mittees were  made  for  the  annual  exhi- 
bition which  takes  place  September 
11-13  in  the  Casino.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Web- 
ster, Mrs.  A.  G.  Vanderbilt  and  Miss 
Wetmore  were  appointed  the  judges  of 
the  table  decorations  and  fancy  baskets 
of  foliage  plants  and  ferns  at  the  coming 
show.  James  McLeish  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  society  on  the  grand  mar- 
shal's staff  at  the  parade  on  carnival 
night.  The  regular  committee  on  award 
of  prizes  at  our  annual  show  is  as  fol- 
lows: Richard  Gardner,  Alexander 
McLellan  and  Andrew  S.  Meikle. 


T  ARRTTO WN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Tarry- 
town  Horticultural  Society  was  held  m 
the  societ/s  rooms  August  29.  Three 
new  members  were  elected  and  two 
names  proposed  for  membership.  The 
monthly  prize  donated  by  James  Ballan- 
tyne  for  the  best  collection  of  outdoor 
riowers  was  won  by  William  Scott,  the 
collection  comprising  about  sixty  varie- 
ties. The  F.  R.  Pierson  Company  exhib- 
ited a  splendid  collection  of  phloxes,  for 
which  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded. 
John  Featherstone  received  honorable 
mention  for  a  display  of  asters  and 
William  Scott  a  sijnilar  award  for 
peaches,  the  variety  being  Sea  Eagle. 
Wm.  Scott,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


SOUTHERN  CALIF.  HORnCULTURISTS. 

The  Southern  California  Horticul- 
tural Society  is  getting  along  swimming- 
ly. At  the  regular  meeting,  September 
6,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  including  non-members. 
Every  chair  in  the  hall  was  occupied  and 
everyone  was  greatly  interested  from 
start  to  finish.  There  was  a  fine  display 
of  flowers  on  hand,  including  water  lil- 
ies. President  Vaughan  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  was  elected  an 
honorary  member.  The  prospects  for 
the  fall  exhibition  are  very  flattering  and 
already  its  success  appears  to  be  assured. 


KANSAS  CITY'S  COMING  SHOW. 

Tbe  flower  show  to  be  beld  at  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  in  NoTember  is  to  be  arranged  on  a  new 
plan,  according  to  a  local  newspaper.  In  past 
Tears  the  beaoty  of  tbe  exhibits  has  rery 
largely  been  lost  becanse  of  their  position  in 
the  big  arena.  Viewed  from  the  floor,  tbe  ob- 
senrer  saw  a  mass  of  green,  or  some  other 
color,  but  was  anable  to  appreciate  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  IndlTidnal  dlsplaTS,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  tbe  low  growing  planta  and  the 
tall  palms  and  trees  and  shmbs  were  pat  in 
indiscriminately.  This  year  this  fanlt  will  not 
exist.  Oeorge  H.  Kessler.  the  landscape  archi- 
tect of  the  park  board,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  landscape  at  the 
St.  Loois  World's  fair,  has  designed  plans 
which  will  make  it  unneoessary  to  go  to  the 
roof  garden  to  see  what  is  on  the  arena  floor. 
These  plans  call  for  the  placing  of  small 
growth  plants  near  the  formal  garden  in  the 
center  of  tbe  arena  floor.  Back  of  .these  will 
be  the  taller  plants,  palms,  ferns  and  fancy 
trees,  so  that,  from  the  central  garden  to  the 
tier  of  boxes  In  tbe  first  balcony,  the  exhibits 
will  prMent  a  graded  appearance  and  erery  one 
will  be  seen  to  its  fullest  advantage  by  Tisitors 
when  they  enter  tbe  main  doorway. 

An  anobstmcted  Tiew  will  be  giren  to  the 
north  end  of  the  hall,  where,  as  the  plans  show, 
there  will  be  erected  two  grand  staircases  lead- 
ing into  a  marble  arch,  and  this  to  a  gateway 
throngh  which  Tisitors  may  pass  to  an  Italian 
garden.  Below  the  arch  a  foantaln  will  be 
constructed.  Back  of  tbe  raised  garden,  which 
will  necessitate  tbe  remoTal  of  all  the  balcony 


seata  In  two  or  three  sectioas,  the  walls  of  the 
hall  will  be  hidden  by  oTergreens  banked  hl^ 
against  painted  screens,  glTlng  the  effect,  from 
a  short  distance,  of  a  forest  of  Temal  beauty. 

There  will  be  three  large  display  spaces  00 
each  side  of  the  formal  garden  on  the  areaa 
floor,  all  of  fancy  shapes  and  cornered  by  deco- 
ratlTe  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  displays  will 
be  so  arranged,  this  year,  that  Tisitors,  after 
consulting  their  catalogues,  will  hSTe  no  trouble 
to  find  any  class  of  flower  or  shrub  desired,  or 
to  learn  the  proper  name  of  each  as  they  And 
it  In  their  wanderings  about  the  ball. 

Fawcett  Bobinson  will  bsTO  charge  of  tlw 
construction  of  the  work  designed  by  Mr.  Kess- 
ler. 


MONTREAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  exhibition  of  tbe  Horticultural  Society 
was  opened  September  fl  and  waa  one  of  the 
best  cTer  held  here.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
displays  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  by  pcufee- 
sionsl  growers,  some  excellent  exhibits  of  fruits 
and  Tegetables  were  staged.  Hie  amateur  grow- 
ers made  a  very  flue  display.  Tbe  Judges  wer«:  * 
Plants,  J.  lAugford  and  T.  Pew  tress;  cot 
blooms,  J.  Bennett  and  O.  A.  Bobinson:  vege- 
tables, J.  Walsh  and  J.  Bddy;  fruit.  J.  Bobaon 
and  W.  Boss:  amateur  classes,  George  Ttuaeell 
and  Arthur  Wilshtre. 

The  leading  priie  winners  in  the  professional 
classes  tor  planta  and  cut  blooms  were:  F.  O. 
Smith,  gsrdcner  to  Sir  William  Van  Home; 
W.    J.    Wilsblre,    gardener    to    B.    B. 


Oeorge  Trussell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  B. 
Molson;  H.  W.  Mayer,  gardener  to  Senator 
Mackay;  John  Dunbar,  gardener  to  Sir  Mob- 
tague  Allan;  S.  Ward,  gardener  to  James  Bees; 
0.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Dawes;  Jsoiea 
Bourgeois,   gardener  to  J.   B.  Sparrow. 


COMING  EXHIfiUTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  supply  any 
omissions  from  this  list.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  9-12,  1905. — 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  Address  W.  P. 
Rich,  Horticulttiral  HaU,  800  MaMachu- 
setts  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago,  November  — ,  1905.— Chrysan- 
themum exhibition  Horticultural  Society 
of  Chicago.  Address  B.  A.  Kanst,  5700 
Cottage  Grove  avenue,  Chicago. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  14-18,  1905. 
—Indiana  floral  festival  and  chrysanthe- 
mum show.  Address  Irwin  Bertermann, 
241  Massachusetts  avenue,  Indianapolis^ 
Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  18-18,  1905. 
— Third  annual  flower  show  Kansas  City 
Convention  Hall  Building  Company. 
Address  Louis  W.  Shouse,  Convention 
HaU,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cat..  November  2-4,  1906. — 
First  annual  exhibition  Southern  Call- 
fomla  Horticultural  Association.  Address 
Ernest  Braunton,  208  New  High  street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Madison^  N.  J.,  October  26-27,  1906. — 
Tenth  annual  flower  show  Morris  County 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Society.  Addreaa 
E.  Reagen,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Menio  Park,  CaU,  October  20-21,  1906. — 
Third  annual  fall  exhibition  Menlo  Park 
Horticulttiral  Society.  Address  James  T. 
Lynch,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  November  7-11, 1905. — 
Annual  exhibition  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Address  i>avid  Rust.  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Broad  street  below  Locust, 
Philadelphia. 

Providence,  R.  1.,  November  14-15, 1906. — 
Chrysanthemum  and  carnation  exhibition 
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Rhode  laland  Horticultural  Society. 
Address  C.  W.  Smith,  87-29  Ezchanse 
street.  Providence. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  November  1-2.  1905.— 
EHshth  auiual  exhibition  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society.  Address 
H.  A.  Kettel,  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 

St.  Louis  Mo.,  November  — ,  1905. — 
Annual  exhibition  St.  Louis  Florists'  Club. 
Address  Otto  G.  Koenlg,  6471  Florissant 
avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Tarrvtown,  N.  Y.,  November  1-3.  1905. — 
Seventh  annual  exhibition  Tarrytown 
Horticultural  Society.  Address  B.  W. 
Neubrand,  Tarrytown,  N.  T. 

Waco»  Tax.,  November  15-18.  1906.— 
Tenth  annual  chrysanthemum  show  Texas 
State  Floral  Society.  Address  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Shumway,  Waco.  Tex. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  November  9,  1905. — 
Chnrsanthemum  exhibition  Worcester 
County  Horticultural  Society.  Address 
Adin  A.  Hixon.  Horticultural  Hall,  18 
Ftont  street.  Worcester,  Mass. 

New  York,  September  20-21,  1905.— 
Seventy-fourth  annual  exhibition  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Address  Dr.  Hexamer.  19  West  Forty- 
fourth  street.  New  York. 

New  York,  October  SI  to  November  8. — 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  American 
Institute.  Address  Dr.  Hexamer,  19  West 
Forty-fourth  street.  New  York. 


ARE  SUNFLOWERS  WEEDS. 

A  Missouri  Judge,  in  Kansas  City,  has 
flned  a  delinquent  Missourian  $1.50  for 
bavin?  weeds  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
his  residence.  The  defense  of  the  Mis- 
sourian was  that  a  sunflower  was  not  a 
weed.  A  flower  in  Kansas  but  a  weed 
in  Missouri,  decided  the  Kansas  City 
Judge.  There  is  in  this  decision,  from 
which  appeal  has  been  taken,  an  almost 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  state  flower 
of  Kansas. 

Kansas  is  proud  to  be  the  only  state  in 
its  preference  for  the  sunflower.  But  six 
states  have  adopted  flowers  as  emblem - 
matic  of  their  growth  or  aspirations,  and 
Kansas  is  one  of  these.  The  other  states 
which  have  acted  by  their  legislatures  in 
this  matter  are  Louisiana,  which  adopted 
the  magnolia;  Texas,  the  blue  bonnet;  Ar- 


kansas, the  apple  blossom:  California,  the 
poppy,  and  Ohio,  the  sixth,  has  a  statute 
which  makes  the  scarlet  carnation  the  of- 
ficial flower  of  the  buckeye  state,  replac- 
ing .  the  goldenrod.  formerly  the  favorite 
flower  in  Ohio,  as  it  is  of  Missouri. 

Is  a  sunflower  a  weed  or  a  flower? 
A  higher  tribunal  in  Missouri  must  decide. 
—New  York  Sun. 


THE  JUICY  GEORGIA  MELON. 

The  sun  is  on  his  mettle. 

An'  he's  flred  up  a  spell. 
But  the  Qeorgla  watermelon 

Is  a-cooUn'  in  the  well. 

You  pick  him  from  the  patch  there. 
Where  he's  klverin*  the  groun'. 

An'  he  answers  when  you  thump  him, 
"Ripe  an'  soun'!    Ripe  an'  soun'!" 

If  your  hopes  are  frail  an'  fleetin'. 
An'  like  summer  dreams  depart — 

If  your  sweetheart's  heart  forsakes  yeu. 
Try  the  watermelon's  heart 

— ^Atlanta  Constitution. 


Novel  Source  of  Revenue.— The  city  of 
Halle,  Germany,  plans  to  levy  a  yearly 
tax  of  ten  marks  (12.50)  on  every  show- 
crise  in  front  of  florists'  stores,  largely 
used  by  these  establishments  as  a  means 
of  displaying  their  goods  in  trade.  Nut 
willing  to  be  outdone,  the  city  of  Weimar 
goes  Halle  one  better  by  formulating  a 
tax  statute,  which  makes  assessable  every 
balcony,  fronting  a  street  and  liable  to 
be  decorated  by  living  vines,  plants  and 
flowers  in  vases,  urns  or  boxes. 

Papavsr  Princess  Victoria  Louise.— This 
fine  new  variety  of  the  oriental  poppy, 
which,  when  seen  at  exhibitions  last  year, 
attracted  such  large  numbers  of  admir- 
ers, is  undergoing  a  thorough  test  this 
season  in  nearly  all  the  trial  grounds  of 
prominent  Buropean  growers.  It  is  stated 
that  the  flowers  in  a  cut  state  possess 
wonderful  lasting  qualities  and  promise 
to  become  invaluable  for  summer  cutting. 
Their  form  is  faultless  and  their  color 
a  bright  salmon-rose,  a  shade  much  in 
favor  with  the  flower-buying  public. 


THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATIOH 

OP  AMIIIICA  has  paid  807,000  for  glass  broken  by 
hail  siQoe  it  was  orsanlzed  In  1887.  For  particu- 
lars iiddress     JOHN  fi.  E»iL(R  Saddit  River,  N.  J. 


The  Brockton  Dahlia  Farm 

The  larsstt  and  finest  ooUeotion  of 
Dahlias  IB  the  United  SUtes.  oooslst- 
ing  of  all  the  leading  ▼arieties.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

W.  p.  LOTHROP,  East  Bridgewator,  Hats. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS. 

By  PROF  W.  a.  JOHNSON. 

Peraierly  State   Botenoleglat   ef  JNarylaad. 

k  Practical  Treatise  and  timely  work  on 
cheap  and  effective  means  of  destroyini^  insect 
pests  and  other  vermin  in  various  places. 
This  work  is  the  outcome  of  practial  tests 
made  by  the  author  together  with  the  expe- 
riences of  others,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  booi(S  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time. 

GARDENERS  Wd  ELORISTS 

have  found  that  vecretables  and  flowers  an- 
not  be  grown  under  glass  without  frequent 
fumigition  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  solved  this 
problem.  The  methods  of  procedure  are  fully 
described  and  every  detail  is  given  for 
generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

The  Qardening  Company, 

Monon  Balldinr*  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


Three  Beoks  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Qiarmlng  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50* 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


l^onon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 


When  writing  to  advertiser!  please  mention  Gardening. 
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Sept.  ts. 


THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS 

» 

W«  can  rapply  any  of  the  IoIIowIds  books,  post|NiM«  at  the  prices  sivea: 


Manual  op  tub  Tbbbs  of  Noriu 
America  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  autliexitic  work  on  the  subject 
The  pages  Dumber  826,  with  oyer  600 
illustrations.  BYcrj  tree  student  should 
haTeft.    $6.00. 

Hbdgbs,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heoge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrations^ 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Terj  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Allied 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  iosect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
esceptioaally  vafuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Laniiscapb  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  oi  landscape  art  within 
the  bast  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  kMp  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugc^estions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdplul  every 
business  day.  It  contains  388  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monet  Growing  Via- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 

grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
nsiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

The  (5oLDP»H  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
test  ^vice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).  ~  A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowsbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sucooMftil  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBENHOXTSe  CONSTRUCTION  (Tsft).— It 

teUs  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eas^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plarts 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. Anew  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  outr 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
jMusHXOOMs:  How  to  (trow  Them 
^Falconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  IN  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son)  .--Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Ellwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoji,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Beret  Book  (Bigele).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries: 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  • 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessygrafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  bv  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hviqg.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
frirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  duferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 

Slain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
:.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (^cholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enorclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

SmaU  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


The  Garden  Stobt  (Bllwanger).— A 
detightful  book  portraying  the  beautks 
andpleasuies  of  gardening m  themostfrw- 
dnating  style;  it  is  stfiinentty  practical, 
and  useful,  too^  for  the  author  loves* 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  lor  pbservatioii 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  tks  coun- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

pRurrs  AND  Fruit  Trees  ov  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbnoig  por  PaopiT  (Hcndcfson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  FlorIckjltuss  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).   $1:00. 

Truck  Pabmimo  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50« 

Ornamental  Gardening  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalacr).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scemtbd  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  veiy  in- 
teresting sut-Ject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  maikeriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNABT.(Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wn^D  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  ontdoors  beanttfU,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our.  homes,  t^  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
flhistrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana}.— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  cm  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglisr  FtoWBR  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  de«k 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  snd  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  It  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  aod 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brerdimo  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing^  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  HaRiicuLTURisT*s  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  intemted  in  frsit,  vcje- 
etable  or  flower  grovring;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  oi 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  PlaHt^Loire  and  Garden-Craft 
OP  Shakespeare  (BUacombe).    $3.50. 

Vegbtablb  Gardening  (Prof,  (ireen^oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $l«2fi. 

Ambricah  Fruit  CuLtUBwr  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  PROPrr  (Parry).— -A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cnltivatioa  o< 
nui-beanng  trees,   $1.00. 
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GARDENING, 


Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vdtchii,  Gematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conuers,  hia 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  iw  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatoryy 
Greououse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.«M«M«Mai«««« 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  R  Y. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 
Poraarly  State  Eatooiotoflflt  «f  MtfylMd 

A  Practleal  Treatiie  and  timelr  work  on  cheap 
Wd  effective  meaiis  <if  destroylug  fiiKeet  petU  and 
oUier  Term  ill  iu  various  placea.  This  work  Is  tbe 
ovtconie  of  practical  tests  made  by  tbe  antbor,  to- 
Mtber  with  tbe  experiences  of  otbers,  and  is  cHie  of 
Uie  most  Imoortant  books  poblisbe<l  tnls  season  and 
to  mncb  neeoed  at  tbis  Uuie.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  GBOWBB8  AND  NURSKBYMEX 
owlue  to  tbe  wIdeMPnfad  prevalence  of  tlie  noiorlotui 
San  Joee  scale.  BydrocTantc  aclil  gvM  is  the  only 
pnctlcal  remedy  for  ibe  destruction  of  tbis  pest  and 
ni  beinii  used  more  ezMnslveiy  than  ever  before  bv 
Burseryiuen  and  fr»lt  arowers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
tlie  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
ouilliied  in  this  work.  Tbe  nie  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nanerleM  for  many  danger- 
one  pestaatvery  small  cost.  Tbe  writer  is  con^ld• 
errd  i  be  best  authority  on  tbtssnbjent  in  tbis  country 
and  has  left  nothhig  undone  to  make  tbis  the  most 
emiiplete  work  of  the  khid  ever  pnbllsbed. 

OABDBNBBS  AND  FLOBT8TS 

have  found  that  veireiables  and  llowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigatioa  fur 
the  destmotion  of  insert  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  tbis  problem.  The  methods  of  itro- 
cadure  are  fully  dchcrllwd  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generatlag  and  applying  the  gas. 

1III.I.EBS  AMD  ORAIK  DEAI^BBS 
have  been  leokhif  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  bydrueyanlc  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  imi>enant  matertahi  for  clearing  mills  and 
warebonsea  of  kMSCtSk  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining grain  in  stor.Mie  to  also  thoroughly  sonsld- 
erpd.  T^  thto  trada  tuo  work  to  IndtaMnsaMe  and 
transportatlan  companies  have  foMiid  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fmnffgation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
iaclosores  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMBB8  OF  THB  COUHTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animate 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  miee  in  any  htelosure. 
GOI^I^EOE  ANB  STATION  WOBKEB8 
wUI  find  It  Ml  iiMo>4late  refvrenee  work  on  thto  sub- 
ject.   It  to  compjete  in  everv  res pe.;t  andjs  the  only 


work  of  the  kind  ever  pnbiti 


It  to  written  in  a 


Kpntar  non-tecfanleal  style,  nrofQMly  Illustrated, 
ndsnroely  hoond,  ooveriag  ttQ  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, $ijn, 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


naiMMi  Balldliis 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


KIHEIIISKIIOON  TULIP. 


VAUGBAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  arrarKi*^;  for  our  anouai 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs, and 
in  order  to  induce  eatly  ordering 
we  are  willing  to  import  specialty  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amounting  to  $7.50  or  over,  provided 
sime  is  received  by  July  15th.  This  otter 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  HoPand  for  you  and  sent  foiwaid  on 
arrival,  thus  insuring  perfect  condition  of 
tbe  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  largest  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  y eats' 
experience  can  guarantee  that  >our  order 
will  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  carrful 
growers  in  Holland.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  handling  enables  us  to 
nuke  you  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
infotmation  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request 

VAUBHAN'S  SEED  STONE, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 

1 4  Barolay  St.        84.6S  RMdalph  St 


The  Colors  of  flowers 


Are  best  determined 
wHh  the  aid  ef  Our 


COLOR  CHART. 


▲miBg«4  by  F.  Sohayler  Malbewsand  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  ohart  is  nowaooepted 
at  tbe  liaadard  in  preparing  color  deaoriptioni  by  many  foreign  honiea  aa  well  aa  in 
ihli  ooontry.    Mm.  11  Ceirtt.  NtJiaM, 

THB  QARDBNINO  COMPANY,  MaoMi  Bolldlttt.  dflCAOO. 


[If  you  need  Books  on  Special  Subjects  write  us  about  them. 
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VSUQHSN'S 


Star-ShapedWhiteFreotia 

Of  all  winter-blooming  bulbs  none  aft  more 
rasy  of  culture  or  more  b<  autiful  aad  erHoeful 
than  the  Fieesla.  Plant. sjx.  to  elxbt  bulbs  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  you  wll  vet  a  plant  which  «ill 
beautify  an4>p<)rrume  the  house  fur  weeks.  They 
force  easily  and  can  be  had  in  bloom  for  ChtlHmas 
If  dosirtfd;  by  plunging  six  or  eight  pets  in  a  ould 
frame  they  can  be  brought  in  at  intervals,  in  th  s 
wav  male mg  aeon liLuous  display. 

**Vanihaii*s  StafShaped  White**  is  an  im- 
Dipvement  on  the  well  Icnown  Kreesia  Refrncta 
Ai))a,  haviuff  large  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  pure 
glistening  white,  bor  e  on  long  erect  stems, 
making  it  an  ideal  cut  flow^  and  also  a  lirat-olass 
pot  plant. 

Pricat  Mammoth  bulbi,  8  for  SOo;  doz.,  75c; 
per  lOU,  ^,0U,  postpaid. 

VSUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CHlCACCi  N  KW  YOWRi 

84-86  Randolph  St.  14  B«  claf  St. 


NOW  COMPLETE  IN 
FOURVOLUPVC.  ^   ^ 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticulture 


Comprising  suggestions  for  ooliivmtton 
of  hortioaltural  plants,  deaoripiioni  of 
the  speoies  of  frultf,  yegetables.flowen, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  Statea  and  C»nada.  together  with 
geographioal  and  biographioal  sketohet 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Pniftisor  of  Horticulture  in  Comeli 
University^ 

Aasitted  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  D., 

Ataoelato  Editor. 

tnd  many  oiport  Cultivators  and  Bolanitta. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMES, 

Cloth,  $20.     Half  Morocco,  $32. 

lUostrated  with  2800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Mmm  BalMlif.  CbkaK. 


Our  farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas»  the  leading 
American  Seed  Gttalogue^  will  beready  Jan«  1, 
^05,  and  mailed  (ree  to  any  address  upcm 
application,  ^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  adrertiters. 


T 


. . .  THE  TEN  . . . 

Bound  Volumes 

Qardening  m^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $;i7.5U. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Moaon  BuiMiiic  CHICAGO. 


"Enreka" 

Weed   KUlero 

Saves  WeecBng;  Keeps 
Paths,  etCi,  deir  witfaont 
disturbtitf  or  sUininf 
thegravd. 

ioltibli  Ptoivder,  leadily  mixed  and  applied. 
UffMJBiTta.«iiMhlwmt«im 

MoL   SpeoUl  prices  to  Oemetaries  and  bnyeis  la 
Uf|a  qnantlttoi.    Fall  diiaotions  with  aaoh  tfas. 

Vaiighan's  Seed  Store, 

CHioAQOt  mw  vomci 

WU  14 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  KLMCR  D.  8MITN. 
CONTENTS. 

IVTaoDUonov.  

OHAFnia  I.~Hi8ToaT.  ' 

OBAPTsa  II.— Stock  Plakts.— BarW  Propagatioa.— Ck>ld  Frames.— Field-growa.— Imported 
Stoolc— Noveities  and  Soaroe  varieties. 

OBAPTsa  III.— PaoFAaATiOK.— Oatting  Bench.— Seleotioa  of  GatUags.— Maldag  Outtiags.- Air 
and  Temperatarc—tthading.- watering.— Saacer  SystenL— English  Method.— Divisions.— 
Pottiag  Cattings. 

OHAFTaa  IV.— SFBGiiav  Plaxts.— Soil.— Repotting  —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 
WateriBg.-Stakiag.-Disbaddiag.— Feediag. 

Chaptbb  y .— MucaLULHBOus  Plaxts.— standards.— For  Market— Siagle — Stemmed.— Miaia- 
ture.— For  Cat  Flowers.— Grafted.— la  Opea  Border.— Hardy  Ohrysaatbemoms. 

CHAPTBa  VL— PAcxnra  Plasts.- For  Express —For  MaiL— For  Bxport. 

OHATTsa  YII.— BxHiBiTioa  Blooms.- Plaatiag.— FirmiBg.— Tieing.— Wateriag.— Sprayiag.— 
Airieg  —Shading.— ScaldiDg.-Top-dressiag.-BemoTiag  Btoou.— Bliad  Qrowtb.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilisers.- Liqoid  Maaore.— Lime.— Iroa.— Baraiag  aad  Damping.— Bads  aad  Dit- 
bedding.— Eagilsh  Method.— Records. 

CHAFTaa  VIII.— ExEiainov  Blooms.— Growa  oat-of-doors.— Aostraliaa  Method.— Shelter  or 

flaog  Harbor. 
Cbaptkb  IX.— Commxboial  FLoiraas.—Feediag.—Bnds.— Early.— Late.— Height  of  Plaats. 
CHAFTaa  X.—IxsaoT8.— Aphis.— Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Orasshoppers.- Taraished  Bog  — Cory- 
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Flowers. 
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ORCHIDS 


We  are  Laaiqaarters 
for  Orchids  la  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
illaitrated  oatalogae. 


Orchid  Orowars  and  importsfs,  SUMMIT,  N. 

Whea  writiag  please  meatioa  Gardeniag. 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv  in  ''Gardening. 
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A  SCHOOL  GARDEN  ROCKERY. 


The  Flower  Qarden 


OMAMfiNTAL  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

[Paper  read  by  Q.  A.  Heyne,  of  Dubuque, 
U.,  before  the  Society  of  Iowa  Florlats  at 
Des   Hoinea,    la.,    Auguat  29.    1906.] 

The  subject  of  ornamental  school 
grounds  is  a  very  important  one  to  the 
florist,  when  looked  at  from  a  business 
standpoint;  but  to  start  right  it  also 
must  be  instructive  to  the  pupils.  Every 
florist  ought  to  take  at  least  enough 
interest  in  the  planting  of  school  grounds 
to  see  that  a  good  start  is  made ;  try  and 
get  teachers  and  janitor  interested.  The 
school  grounds  as  usually  found  in  most 
cities  and  towns  will  require  some  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  principal  and 
teachers,  and  above  all,  it  is  very  help- 
ful to  have  the  assistance  of  a  janitor 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  one  who 
takes  pleasure  in  doing  the  work  be* 
cause  he  delights  in  things  beautiful,  and 
not  because  he  is  required  to  do  it.  Get 
the  boys   interested;   let  them  help  in 


grading  the  ground,  trimming  the  trees 
and  in  the  general  cleanin|^  which  is 
usually  the  first  work  required  in  the 
spring. 

Have  a  plan  made  for  the  season's 
work.  Go  over  the  ground  with  the 
teachers.  Exchange  ideas  with  them 
and  give  them  encouragement;  state 
what  plants  you  can  furnish  them.  Plat 
the  beds  after  a  plan  has  been  decided 
on,  lay  out  the  walks;  at  this  point  the 
trees  should  be  considered  and  planted 
as  early  as  possible,  if  the  work  is  done 
in  spring,  as  it  should  be.  Then  sow 
grass  seed,  and  plenty  of  it  as  soon 
as  tree  planting  is  finished,  and  remem- 
ber the  earlier  .you  sow  the  stronger 
your  grass  will  be  by  fall.  You  should 
also  plan  to  have  a  few  shrubs,  and  be 
sure  to  have  a  border  for  flowers.  Sow 
annuals  and  perennials  at  the  earliest 
time  so  as  to  have  them  well  estab- 
lished before  hot  weather.  If  you  can 
have  some  extra  flower  beds  place  these 
so  as  to  be  visible  from  the  school  room 
if  possible,  and  be  sure  to  use  bright 


and  cheerful  colors.  Let  the  little  gar- 
deners sow  and  take  care  of  the  border. 
If  there  are  trees  growing  on  the 
ground  that  produce  shade,  try  a  rock- 
ery or  fernery. 

I  want  to  describe  briefly  one  that 
was  built  by  the  janitor  and  myself 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Audubon  school, 
which  I  attended  as  a  boy  thirty-five  years 
ago.  It  started  with  the  janitor  having 
trouble  to  make  the  grass  grow  in  a 
shady  place.  He  secured  a  few  loiads 
of  weather-beaten  stones  and  was  about 
to  build  a  fernery  when  I  happened  to 
pass  and  hinted  Uiat  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  hide  the  beautiful  stones  in  piles  of 
leaf  mold,  so  we  planned  together  to 
use  them  to  some  advantage  and  after 
making  a  hurried  survey  of  the  quan- 
tity of  stones,  decided  to  build  a  ba.nn 
and  waterfall,  or  rockery  and  fountain. 
With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, who  were  kind  enough  to  allow 
a  small  sum  needed  for  sand  and  ce- 
ment, we  constructed  this  on  the  surface, 
so  had  no  excavation  to  make.      We 
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placed  a  layer  of  concrete  four  inches 
thick  in  an  oval  fonn,  then  built  up  with 
the  heaviest  stones  a  wall   about  the 
edge   following  with  smaller  stones  up- 
ward, building  at  each  end  an  exten- 
sion to  a  height  of  four  feet.    At  the 
east  end  of  the  basin  we  constructed  a 
series  of  ledges,  or  a  waterfall,  with  its 
top  at  a  height  of  eight  feet     While 
doing  this  we  arranged  a  small  water- 
ipipc  running  nearly  to  the  top;  also 
placing  a  large  pipe  for  overflow  a  lit- 
tle below  the  top  of  basin,  which  was 
built  up  inside  with  concrete  about  four 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  tapering  at 
the 'top  to  two  inches  in  thickness.    The 
depUi  of  the  basin,  inside,  was  twenty- 
two  inches.     The  west  end  extension 
was  rounded,  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter»  and  was  filled  with  good  soil  and 
planted  with  different  plants  and  vines. 
The  basin  was  filled  with  rich  soil 
to  a  depth  of  five  inches  and  kept  full 
of  water.     There  were   several   water 
lilies   and  other  aquatic  plants  in  the 
basin.    The  ledges  on  the  waterfall  were 
covered    with    water   cress    and   other 
plants,  all  the  outside  crevices  of  the 
basin  and  both  extensions,  or  rockeries, 
as  well  as  the  waterfall  were  planted 
with  different  plants  and  vines,  ferns 
and  mosses  according  to  position.  There 
was  also  a  bed  nearly  running  around 
the  outside  of  the  basin,  made  of  dif- 
ferent soils  in  which  a  variety  of  plants 
were  used  for  experiments  each  season. 
That  a   rodcery   and   fountain^  con- 
structed on  a  plan  like  the  one  m  this 
school  yard  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  children  need  not  be  explained  to 
diosc  who  have  seen  it     Suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  teaching  nature  study  and 
geography  it  was  a  great  help,  for  the 
pupils  could  see  at  a  glance  what  plants, 
vines,  shrubs  or  flowers  would  grow  in 
loam,  clay  or  sandy  soil;  which  would 
do  well   in   crevices   of   rock,   and   in 
water  only;  those  that  grow   in   sun- 
shine and  those  which  seek  the  shade. 
The  children  took  great  delight,  when 
tired  of  play,  in  looking  at  the  various 
plants   and   flowers   that   grew    in   the 
water,  on  the  rocks,  and  in  the  soil. 
They  enjoyed  seeing  the  fish  swim  back 
and   forth   in   the   pond   and   watched 
them   catch   the  insects  that  happened 
to  alight  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
They   learned   something  of   the   rela- 
tions  of   water,   rock,   soil,    light   and 
shade  to  each  other  and  to  the  various 
vines,  shrubs  and  flowers.    This  knowl- 
edge can  only  be  gained  by  actual  per- 
sonal contact,  and  experience  with  the 
things  and  forces  which  make  up  and 
govern  die  happiness  of  us  all.     The 
pupils  learn  to  appreciate  the  beautiful; 
they  will  assist  in  keeping  everything  in 
good  order.     The  influence  of  beauti- 
ful flowers,  vines  and  shrubs  is  carried 
.into  the  homes  and  will  assist  in  pro- 
moting a  general  interest  in  civic  pride. 
It  refines  the  child  to  see  the  beautiful 
in  nature.     The  individual  who  takes 
pride  in  his  school  and  schoolyard  or 
grounds    will   take   pride    in   having   a 
beautiful  home  and  neighborhood,  and 
the  love  of  country  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  love  of  home. 

Whatever,  therefore,  leads  a  boy  to 
assemble  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of 
life  around  his  habitation  tends  to  in- 
crease local  attachment,  and  render  do- 
mestic life  more  delightful,  thus  not 
only  augmenting  his  own  enjoyment  but 
strengthening  his  patriotism  and  making 
him  a  better  citizen.  There  is  no  enjoy- 
ment or  recreation  which  affords  the 
mind  greater  or  more  permanent  satis- 


faction than  that  of  cultivating  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  Tiierefore, 
the  school  ground  that  has  natural  and 
instructive  groups  of  plants  and  vines 
will  influence  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
It  assists  the  child  to  observe,  and  cul- 
tivates within  him  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
ful; it  refines  him  so  that  he  will  let 
others  partake  of  his  enjoyment ;  it  stim- 
ulates civic  pride ;  promotes  love  of 
home  and  country,  and  thereby  assists 
in  making  him  a  better  citizen.  Plants, 
rocks,  water,  trees,  have  an  educational 
value  aside  from  the  subject  itself  that 
stimulates  reasoning  .  from  effect  to 
cause ;  a  power  of  analysis ;  a  tenderness 
and  susceptibility  of  mind,  habits  of 
neatness,  and  in  addition  have  value  in 
teaching  the  natural  sciences. 

Now  let  us  look  up  the  benefit  to  the 
florist  in  taking  an  interest  and  part  in 
the  planting  of  school  grounds.  If  you 
love  and  admire  a  nice  home  garden  and 
propose  letting  others  enjoy  the  same 
with  you,  you  have  only  to  start  out 
planting  one  and  you  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  brisk  demand  for  all  things  that 
show  better  than  they  have  been  seen 
before.  Set  out  a  few  interesting  plants 
and  you  will  find  the  school  children 
know  you  have  some  more  for  sale, 
and,  by  the  the  way,  they  will  want 
some  flowers  during  the  long  winter 
months,  and  of  course  they  go  to  the 
man  that  helps  plant  the  school  grounds. 
The  teachers  are  a  class  of  customers 
that  should  be  given  a  chance  for  your 
surplus  flowers  where  drawing  is 
taught;  they  will  return  the  favor  when 
Christmas  or  Easter  is  at  hand.  We 
can  say  that  the  chances  for  being  bene- 
fited are  many  more  than  those  men- 
tioned here.  In  our  short  experience  we 
find  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
surprises  we  have  had  and  are  still  en- 
joying. When  children  ask  me  about 
those  water  plants,  those  touch-me-nots, 
and  others;  when  they  look  in  the  gar- 
den and  admire  the  hollyhocks  and  say 
they  live  out  over  winter ;  then  I  thank 
God  that  flowers  are  for  all;  for  nch 
and  poor ;  the  youth  and  aged ;  they  are 
the  glory  and  man  should  help  spread 
them. 


JOHN  RICHARDSON 'S  PBONIES. 

Peonies  were  the  special  interest  and 
cherished  as  the  pride  of  the  garden  of 
John  Richardson,  the  noted  Boston  horti- 
culturist, who  lived  from  February  19, 
1798,  to  September  22,  1887,  and  orig- 
inated many  choice  varieties  of  dahlias, 
phloxes,  deutdas  and  peonies.  In  his 
carefully  kept  garden  he  grew  Paeonia 
tenuifolia,  both  the  single  and  the  double 
form,  Paeonia  officinalis  rubra  variety, 
the  double  old  garden  favorite,  and 
variety  alba,  the  charming  variety  that  is 
delicate  pink  on  opening  and  turns  white 
before  fading.  He  also  grew  a  few  good 
tree  peonies,  but  as  far  as  known  did  not 
raise  any  seedlings  of  this  class.  The 
Pseonia  albiflora  varieties,  or  Chinese 
peonies,  were  his  specialty.  He  did  not 
have  a  great  many,  some  fort^  plants,  at 
least  in  later  years.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, he  had  his  unbloomed  seedlings, 
"candidates  for  fame,"  as  he  called  them 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  After  his 
death  I  took  fi:om  his  seed-bed  some 
seventy-five  unbloomed  seedlings.  This 
shows  remarkable  activity  and  a  devotion 
to  horticulture  in  a  man  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age. 

It  was  a  treat  to  go  into  Mr.  Richard- 
son's garden  with  him  in  peony  season. 
He  would  talk  of  his  favorites  with  the 
spirit  of  an  enthusiast,  undimmed  by 
advancing  years,  and  even  when  not  in 
bloom  the  flower  in  all  its  perfection  was 
before  his  mind's  eye  and  he  would  dis- 
cuss them  as  he  passed  the  plants  in  a 
walk  about  the  garden.  A  seedling  peony 
had  to  be  of  high  quality  of  excellence  to 
meet  his  approval.  He  would  have  noth- 
ing else  and  singles  of  semi-doubles  were 
discarded  at  once.  Color  and  form  to 
his  mind  were  of  first  importance  as  in 
other  flowers ;  habit  of  growth  was  also 
an  important  character.  It  may  be  fairly 
said  that  an  unusual  number  of  his  seed- 
lings have  a  fine  upright  habit  of  growth, 
a  most  desirable  feature.  Another  fea- 
ture of  Mr.  Richardson's  seedlings  is 
their  striking  vigor  of  growth.  In  a 
collection  of  over  200  varieties  lately  I 
was  able  to  pick  out  the  Richardson 
seedlings  almost  without  exception  by 
their  superior  size,  and  when  mistaken 
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it  was  because  other  varieties  had  a  simi- 
lar growth.  In  the  measurements  given 
in  the  JFollowing  description  of  eighteen 
of  his  seedlings  the  average  is  thirty- 
seven  and  four-tenths  inches  in  height 
froro  the  ground  to  the  flower,  but  not 
including  the  flower  in  the  measurement. 
Records  of  peonies  in  his  garden  go  back 
to  1857,  w^en  some  fragrant  forms  are 
recorded,  but  for  how  much  longer  he 
had  been  growing  them  is  not  known. 
From  1857  to  his  death  was  thirty  years, 
and  in  that  period  at  least  he  was 
actively  raising  seedlings.  According  to 
George  Paul,  peonies  began  to  be  culti- 
vated by  florists  in  England  about  1840, 
and  in  1855,  so  far  as  Paul  could  ascer- 
tain^  there  were  twenty-four  double 
varieties  in  the  garden  catalogues  in 
England,  In  France  and  Belgium  peonies 
were  actively  grown  somewhat  earlier, 
Paul  says  in  France  about  1824.  It  is 
seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Richardson's 
experience  covered  a  large  part  of  the 
period  of  active  peony  growing  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  Richardson  peonies  are  generally 
considered  as  late  bloomers;  but  this  is 
only  partially  true.  Some  seedlings  are 
early  as  well  as  some  late,  so  that  they 
cover  the  whole  season  of  this  type.  This 
year  (1994)  they  were  in  bloom  continu- 
ously, without  a  break,  from  the  fourth 
of  June  into  the  early  part  of  July,  a 
full  month.  What  the  stock  was  from 
which  he  raised  his  remarkable  seedlings 
is  an  interesting  question,  which  cannot 
be  answered  with  assurance.  Most  of 
his  plants  were  seedlings  as  they  were 
known  to  me.  He  had,  however,  a  few 
good  old  peonies,  Festiva  (Donkelaer, 
1838),  which  measured  this  year  twenty- 
eight  and  one-half  inches  in  height  to  the 
flower;  Festiva  Maxima  (Miellez,  1851), 
which  measured  forty-one  and  one-half 
inches  to  the  flower;  Pottsii  Plena 
(Calot?  1857),  crimson,  which  measured 
thirty-three  and  one-half  inches  to  the 
flower,  and  a  double  white  seedling 
raised  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den, in  Cambridge,  which  measured 
thirty-six  inches  to  ^t  flower.  The  foli- 
age, habit  and  size  of  many  of  the  Rich- 
ardson seedlings  resemble  Festiva  Max- 
ima so  closely  that  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  they  contain  blood  from 
that  fine  old  standard.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  other  varieties  mentioned  enter 
more  or  less  irtto  their  composition.  To 
all  who  have  grown  them,  Mr.  Richard- 
son's seedling  peonies  stand  amongst  the 
very  best  productions  of  this  fine  flower. 
As  the  late  Francis  Parkman,  eminent 
historian  and  horticnlturist,  said  to  me: 
"They  are  unique."  A  judgment  from 
one  fitted  by  his  own  experience  to 
express  a  critical  opinion. 

As  already  stated  Mr.  Richardson  did 
not  name  his  seedlings,  and  even  in 
peonies  there  are  but  few  exceptions. 
These  exceptions  are  in  varieties  that  he 
exhibited  before  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society — Dorchester  and  Rubra 
Superba — when  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  was  requested  to  give  them  some 
name.  These  names  he  never  afterward 
used  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  Most  of  his 
seedling  peonies  were  named  by  his 
friend,  John  C.  Hovey,  who  grew  and 
exhibited  them,  or  by  myself.  As  there 
is  so  much  confusion  in  nomenclature 
from  duplication  of  names  in  common 
usage,  I  selected  the  names  of  eminent 
scientific  men,  hoping  thus  to  avoid  pos- 
sible duplication.  As  many  years  ago  I 
nam^d  and  distributed  some  varieties 
already  named  without  knowing  that 
fact,  I  gave  fny  names  aS  synonyms  in 
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such  cases  in  the  following  description 
of  the  several  varieties.  T.  C.  Thurlow, 
a  writer  on  peonies,  states  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson bequeathed  his  peonies  to  John  C 
Hovey,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  Mr. 
Hovey  received  what  peonies  he  had  as 
a  gift  during  Mr.  Richardson's  life.  Mr. 
Hovey  wheQ  visiting  me  shortly  before 
his  death  in  1894,  on  request  dictated 
the  names  he  had  given  and  the  descri]^ 
tions  of  the  Richardson  seedlings  in  his 
possession.  As  this  is  an  important  mat- 
ter to  peony  growers  his  description  is 
given  at  this  point : 

Perfection. — Blush  rose,  silver  medal, 
June  23,  1869. 

Dorchester. — Bright  rose,  darker  in 
center;  first-class  certificate  of  merit, 
July  9,  1870. 

Grandiflora. — Light  -  fose-,-  flat  flower, 
first-class  certificate  of  merit,  June  26, 
1883. 

Rubra  Superba.— Bright  crimson  car- 
mine ;  first-class  certificate  of  merit,  June 
20,  1871. 

Norfolk. — Flower  large,  cup  shaped, 
light  rose,  darker  center,  compact  grow- 
ing plant. 

Francis  B.  Hayes. — Bright  rose. 

Cambridge. — Small  bright  rose,  late. 
(Of  this  variety  I  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  authentic  specimens). 

John  Richardson. — Small  very  double 
rose,  like  high  Perfection,  rose,  blush 
edge. 

Milton  Hill. — Blush  white,  very  dou- 
ble; first-class  certificate  of  merit,  June 
27,  1891. 

The  following  is  a  list  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  Richardson  seedling  peonies, 
with  synonyms  where  such  exist  and 
the  awards  they  have  received;  these 
awards  were  all  made  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  so  that 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  the  name  of  the 
society  is  not  further  mentioned.  The 
date  of  blooming  this  year  is  given,  and 
also  the  height.  The  height  was  taken 
in  August,  and  measures  the  distance 
from  the  ground  to  the  calyx  of  the 
flower;  with  the  flower,  therefore,  some 
inches  would  be  added  as  a  maximum 
height.  The  whole  set  of  eighteen  varie- 
ties was  exhibited  this  year  before  the 
society  either  on  June  5,  11,  21-22. 

Charles  Sedgwick  Minot. — Named  by 


me.  Clear  satin  pink,  large  very  beauti- 
ful flower,  guard  petals  broad,  center 
petals  narrower,  as  long  as  guards,  very 
high,  round  flower,  perfectly  double,  no 
stamens  or  stigmas  showing,  very  sweet 
scented,  erect  habit,  a  profuse  bloomer. 
Posthumous  seedling,  in  bloom  June  9, 
KK>4,  height  to  flower  forty  inches. 
Exhibited  b^  me  June  11,  1904,  when  it 
received  a  nrst-class  certificate  of  merit. 
Named  for  Professor  Charles  Sedgwick 
Minot,  embryologist,  and  a  skilful  grower 
of  peonies. 

Dorchester. — Named  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son (  synonym  George  W.  Tryon), 
Light  clear  pink,  cream  .color  in  center, 
primrose  yellow  in  center  when  opening, 
sweet  scented,  perfectly  double,  no 
stamens  or  stigmas  showing,  medium 
sized  flower,  stands  very  erect  on  stem, 
free  bloomer.  In  bloom  June  18,  1904, 
height  to  flower  thirty-six  inches.  Exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Richardson,  July  9,  1870, 
when  it  was  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate of  merit.  Named  for  the  locality 
in  which  it  originated. 

Francis  B.  Hayes. — Named  by  John  C. 
Hovey.  Bright  rose,  perfectly  double,  no 
stamens  or  stigmas  visible,  central  petals 
as  long  as  guard  petals,  some  lacinlated 
petals  with  broad  petals  in  center,  a  fine 
bloomer,  rather  weak  in  the  stem.  In 
bloom  June  18,  1904,  Height  to  flower 
twenty-seven  inches,  a  measurement 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mrs.  K  M.  Gill. 
Named  for  the  late  Francis  B.  Hayes,  a 
former  president  of  this  society,  and  a 
patron  of  horticulture. 

Ferdinand  Stoliczka. — Named  by  me. 
Guard  petals  broad,  a  most  delicate  shell- 
pink,  central  petals  narrower,  erect, 
exquisite  white,  with  a  slight  primrose 
cast,  rounded  at  the  tips,  perfectly  double, 
no  stamens  or  stigmas  showing,  free 
bloomer,  flowers  erect,  plant  of  vigorous 
growth,  very  choice.  In  bloom  June  10, 
1904,  height  to  flower  twenty-seven 
inches ;  this  measurement  is  inadequate 
as  my  plants  had  been  recently  moved 
and  all  the  best  blooms  cut.  A  stronger 
plant  in  Dr.  Walcott's  garden  measures 
forty  and  one-half  inches  to  the  flower. 
Exhibited  by  me  June  n.  1904,  when  it 
received  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit. 
Named  for  Ferdinand  Stoliczkai  a  Euro- 
pean palaeontologist. 
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George  B.  Sowerby. — Named  by  me. 
Guard  petals  delicate  pink,  in  a  flat  row 
like  a  saucer,  inner  petals  long,  nar- 
rower, wrinkled,  ladniated,  white  shaded 
yellow,  very  double,  no  stamens,  but  the 
stigmas  are  visible  in  center  when  ^ully 
opened,  very  vigorous,  free  bloomer.  Mr. 
Richardson  aptly  compared  it  to  ice 
cream  in  a  pink  saucer.  Very  early,  in 
bloom  June  4,  1904,  blooms  have  been 
supplied  for  decorations  when  no  other 
Chinese  peonies  were  to  be  found  in  the 
market,  height  to  flower  thirty-nine  and 
one-half  inches.  Not  one  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  seedlings,  but  desirable 
on  account  of  its  earliness  and  is  a  fine 
flower.  Named  for  George  B.  Sowerby, 
an  English  conchologist. 

Grandlflora. —  Named  by  John  C. 
Hovey  Tsynonym  Alpheus  Hyatt).  Beau- 
tiful light  rose  pink,  cupped  in  opening, 
quite  flat  when  fully  opened,  petals 
nearly  uniform  throughout,  very  large, 
I  have  had  flowers  measuring  nine  inches 
in  diameter.  Flowers  tend  to  bend  over 
from  their  own  weight  and  a  not  very 
rigid  stem,  perfectly  double,  no  stamens 
or  stigmas  showing,  a  splendid  flower. 
In  bloom  June  15,  1904,  height  to  flower 
forty-three  and  one-half  inches.  Exhib- 
ited by  John  C  Hovey,  June  26,  1883, 
when  it  received  a  first-class  certificate 
of  merit  Named  for  its  size,  perhaps 
the  greatest  in  diameter  of  any  of  the 
Richardson  seedlings. 

H.  A.  Hagen,— Named  by  me.  Bright. 
dear  pink,  cupped,  exquisite  color,  per- 
fectly double,  no  stamens  or  stigmas  vis- 
ible, all  petals  of  a  uniform  color,  flowers 
stand  up  very  erect  on  the  plant,  quite 
dose  to  "Norfolk ;"  but  more  uniform  in 
color  throughout  Posthumous  seedling 
of  Mr.  Richardson's.  In  bloom  June  17, 
1904,  height  to  flower  thirty-two  and 
one-half  inches.  Named  for  the  late  Dr. 
H.  A.  Hagen,  entomologist 

Henry  Woodward. — Named  by  me. 
Light  blush  pink,  lighter  in  center,  very 
large,  rather  flat  flower,  perfectly  double, 
no  stamens  or  stigmas  visible,  of  good 
habit,  but  not  as  erect  as  some  others.  In 
bloom  June  21,  1904,  height  to  flower 
forty-two  and  one-half  indies.  Named 
for  Dr.  Henry  Woodward,  an  English 
palaeontologist 

Isaac  Loi. — Rose  pink  with  a  slight 
purplish  cast,  perfectly  double,  under 
good  culture  develops  some  very  large 
flowers.  A  good  bloomer.  In  bloom 
June  18,  1904,  height  to  flower  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  inches.  Named  for 
Isaac  Lea,  an  American  conchologist 

John  Richardson. — Named  by  John  C. 
Hovey  for  the  originator  of  these  choice 
peonies  (synonym  Sven  Lov6n).  Blush 
rose,  very  double,  fine  form,  color  uni- 
form throughout,  no  stamens  or  stigmas 
visiUe,  erect  habit.  In  bloom  June  18, 
1904,  height  to  flower  forty  and  one- 
fourth  inches.  Exhibited  by  me  June  21, 
1904,  when  it  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate of  merit. 

Milton  Hill.— Named  by  John  C. 
Hovey  (synonym  Augustus  A.  (jould). 
Flowers  are  large,  dear,  soft  flesh  color 
throughout,  a  little  pinker  if  shaded,  or 
opened  in  the  house,  turns  nearly  white 
in  the  sun.  Center  creamy  in  the  open- 
ing bud,  aipped  in  form,  central  petals 
set  like  a  rose,  perfectly  double,  no  sta- 
mens or  stigmas  visible.  A  wonderful- 
ly beautiful  flower,  one  of  the  choicest 
of  known  peonies.  Plant  of  fine  erect 
habit,  and  a  good  bloomer.  Exhibited 
by  John  C.  Hovey,  June  27,  1891,  when  it 
received  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit 
a  late  variety,  in  bloom  June  21,^  1904, 
and  considerably  later,  height  to  flower 


thirty-three  inches.  Named  for  Milton 
Hill,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  suburbs 
of  Boston. 

Norfolk.— Named  by  John  C.  Hovey 
(synonym  F.  M.  Balfour).  Flowers  large, 
cup  shaped,  light  rose  i)ink,  darker  in 
center,  an  extremely  beautiful  color.  Per- 
fectly double,  no  stamens  or  stigmas 
showing,  a  profuse  bloomer,  plant  of 
good  habit  one  of  the  choicest  of  the 
Richardson  seedlings.  In  bloom  June  18, 
1904,  height  to  flower  thirty-five  and 
one-half  inches.  Named  Norfolk  for  the 
county  in  which  the  town  of  Dorchester 
(now  part  of  the  city  of  Boston)  is  sit- 
uated. 

Paul  Fischer.— Named  by  me.  Bright 
rose  pink,  perfectly  double,  cupped,  no 
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Stamens  or  stigmas  visible,  especially 
attractive  in  the  opening  bud,  medium 
sized  flower,  free  bloomer,  very  erect 
Foliage  broad,  vigorous  and  very  distinct 
in  character.  This  variety  has  unfortu- 
nately a  tendency  to  be  bull-headed, 
which  is  a  serious  fault  but  it  is  such  a 
distinct  variety  and  yields  such  attractive 
flowers  that  it  is  well  worth  growing  in 
spite  of  this  fault  In  bloom  June  9, 
1904,  height  to  flower  thirty-two  inches. 
Named  for  Paul  Fischer,  a  French  con- 
chologist 

Richardson's  Perfection.— Named  Per- 
fection by  Mr.  Richardson  or  John  C 
Hovey ;  which,  is  not  certain.  As  another 
and  older  European  variety  is  called 
Queen's  Perfection,  and  in  catalogues  is 
usually  listed  under  the  name  "Perfec- 
tion," I  throw  out  the  name  of  the  pres- 
ent variety  as  practically  a  duplication, 
and  alter  the  name  to  Richardson's  Per- 
fection, thus  retaininp^  the  original  name 
yet  giving  it  a  distinctive  standing. 
(Synonym  Kari  A.  Zittel).  Flowers 
medium  sized,  light  blush  pink,  lighter  in 
center,  shaded  to  yellow  at  base  of  cen- 
tral petals.  Perfectly  double,  no  stamens 
or  stigmas  visible.  A  full  high  flower, 
fragrant,  of  very  upright  habit,  and  a 
free  bloomer,  an  extremely  choice,  all- 
round  peony.  Bud  before  opening  very 
high  as  are  many  of  the  Richardson  seed- 
lings, and  with  a  curious  dull  green 
calyx  striped  with  darker  green.  In 
bloom  June  19,  1904,  height  to  flower 


thirty-eight  and  one-half  inches.  Exhib- 
ited b^  Mr.  Richardson,  June  23,  1869^ 
when  It  was  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

R.  P.  Whitfield.— Named  by  me.  Light 
pink,  shaded  to  lighter  in  center,  rather  Bat 
flower,  perfectly  double,  no  stamens  or 
stigmas  visible,  free  bloomer.  In  bloom 
Tune  20,  1904,  height  to  flower  forty 
inches.  Named  for  Prof.  R,  P.  Whitfidd, 
paleontologist  in  the  American  Museum, 
New  York. 

Rubra  Superba. — Named  by  John  Rich- 
ardson (synonym  W.  G.  Binney).  Bri^^t 
crimson  carmine,  with  no  trace  of  purple 
tinge,  a  fine  clear  color,  uniform  color 
throughoutall  petals  rose-shaped,  cupped, 
no  stamens  or  stigmas  visible,  flower  of 
good  size,  fragrant,  very  erect,  plant 
robust  Considered  one  of  the  best  of  all 
crimson  peonies  and  the  only  one  of  thi;» 
color  in  the  set  In  bloom  June  17,  1904, 
and  much  later,  height  to  flower  forty-one 
inches.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
June  20,  1871,  when  it  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  of  merit.  Named  for  its 
color  and  quality. 

Samuel  Henshaw. — Named  by  me. 
Outer  petals  dear  rose  pink,  tinned  with 
white,  inner  petals  pink  and  white  inter- 
mingled, the  white  predominating,  very 
large  and  full  flower,  a  little  bw  in  the 
center,  in  hot  sun  turns  nearly  or  quite 
white  throujghout  Very  large  and  of 
wonderful  vigor,  the  stem  nearly  as  large 
as  a  lady's  little  finger,^ ^stands  upright 
throughout  heavy  wind  and  rain 
unharmed,  of  very  distinctive  character. 
To  get  best  results  it  should  be  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  disbudded  and  fredy 
manured.  It  is  then  a  magnificent  peony. 
In  bloom  June  t2o,  1904,  height  to  flower 
thirty-four  inches;  the  tallest  blooms 
much  exceeded  this  measurement,  but 
had  been  cut  for  exhibition.  Exhibited 
by  me,  June  21,  1904,  when  it  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  Posthumous 
seedling  of  Mr.  Richardson's,  named  for 
Samuel  Henshow,  entomologist  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  at  Harvard  University. 

Walter  Faxon. — Qear  bright  pink, 
brighter  in  center,  the  most  exquisite 
shade  of  pink  I  have  seen  in  a  peoi^, 
very  double,  but  a  few  stamens  show  m 
the  center,  no  stigmas  visible,  cupped,  a 
profuse  bloomer.  Lateral  buds  devdop 
with  the  leading  buds,  so  that  beautifid 
dusters  are  produced.  One  of  the  very 
best  and  most  distinctive  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's choice  productions.  In  bloom 
June  15,  1904,  height  to  flower  forty  and 
one-half  inches.  Exhibited  by  me,  June 
21,  1904,  when  it  received  a  first-class 
certificate  of  merit  Named  for  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Faxon,  zoologist — Robert  Traqr 
Jackson  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


AnELANCHIER  OBOVALIS. 

Amount  small  native  flowering  trees 
that  brighten  our  North  Americsn 
woods  in  spring,  there  are  few  that  can 
surpass  the  shad-bushes.  The  branches 
with  their  light,  graceful  sprays,  are 
thickly  covered  with  the  numerous 
racemes  of  white  blbssoms  early  in 
Mav,  and  woodlands  or  copses  in  rural 
parks  or  otherwise,  where  they  are 
numerous,  always  present  a  charming 
scene  while  they  are  in  flower.  The 
different  amdanchiers  are  found  &- 
tributed  throughout  the  north  temperate 
zone  around  the  globe.     At  least  six 
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species  are  known  on  the  North  Amer^ 
ican  continent,  and  they  are  perhaps 
more  showy  in  bloom  than  any  of  the 
foreign  species. 

Amelanchier  obovalis  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  species.  It  has  recently  been 
found  growing  native  in  Seneca  park» 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  previous  to  its 
determination,  from  material  sent  to 
Professor  Sargent,  it  was  known  as  A. 
Canadensis.  A.  obovalis  forms  a  tree 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  'in  height  with 
a  trunk  from  eight  to  twelve  feet,  cov- 
ered with  grayish  bark,  and  with 
branches  mostly  ascending,  and  occa- 
sionally spreading.  The  leaves  are  not 
as  large  as  in  A.  Canadensis,  oblong  in 
outline,  and  usually  about  two  inches 
long  and  one  inch  wide,  and  very  finely 
toothed.  The  unioliing  leaves  are 
downy,  but  glabrous  at  maturity,  or 
nearly  so.  The  flowers  appear  when  the 
leaves  are  about  one-half  or  one^ird 
grown,  on  prominent  downy  racemes/ 

Since  the  species  has  been  discovered 
here,  numerous  individuals  have  been 
found  under  very  variaUe  conditions.  In 
some  instances  it  is  found  growing  in 
lifi^t,  slialy  limestone  soil,  of  a  dryish 
nature  and  again  in  damp,  heavy,  stiff 
day.  The  handsome  specimen  here  illus- 
trated is  growing  under  the  former  con- 
ditions. This  shows  that  the  new  shad- 
bush  will  be  a  valuable  smaH  tree  for 
ornamental  plantatk)ns  under  varying 
conditions.  John  Durbar. 


TflE  TRBBS  AIID  PARKS  OF  DBR VBR. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  Den- 
ver is  the  trees,  and  to  appreciate  them 
you  should  know  that  every  one  of  them 
was  artificially  planted.  When  this  city 
was  laid  out  there  was  not  a  green  thing 
in  sight  except  cactus  and  sagebrush, 
says  WiHiam  £.  Curtis  in  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald.  There  was  not  enough 
forage  on  the  townsite  to  feed  a  burro. 
When  the  late  John  Pierce  of  Hudson. 
Ohio,  was  appointed  surveyor-genera) 
of  Colorado  l^  President  Lincoln  in 
l85t,  he  took  up  a  homestead  and 
brought  water  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
a  pipe,  to  make  the  first  garden  in  Den- 
ver. He  planted  trees  and  sowed  grass 
seed,  and  his  widow  is  still  living  in  the 
oM  place,  at  the  comer  of  Thirteenth 
and  California  streets,  enjoving  the 
shade  of  the  first  trees  planted  in  Colo- 
rado. One  noble  elm,  which  throws 
a  shadow  over  half  the  house,  was 
brought  across  the  plains  in  a  stage 
coadi^  Mr.  Pierce  carrying  it  in  his  lap. 

Then  came  Avery  Gallup  of  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio,  who  started  a  nurserjr  down 
on  Cherry  creek.  The  beautiful  lawns 
and  shruhbery,  the  shade  trees  ixf  the 
streets  and  parks,  can  be  traced  to  him 
and  his  influence.  He  did.  more  than 
any  other  man  to  beautify  Denver.  The 
first  aspirations  of  the  people  for  lawns, 
shade  trees  and  shrubbery  were  the 
fruits  of  his  example  and  teachings. 
You  can  not  go  through  a  street  in  the 
residence  district  or  visit  one  of  the 
parks  without  thmking  of  him  and  bless- 
ing his  memory.  His  widow  and  sons 
still  live  here  and  supply  Denver  with 
flowers. 

The  park  ^stem  of  the  city  it  being 
rapidly  extended.  The  municipial  officials 
deserve  the  highest  commendations  for 
their  enterprise  in  this  directk>n.  They 
are  buying  lar^  tracts  of  land  and  lay- 
ing them  out  m  an  artistic  manner  for 
pleasure  grounds,  driveways  and  play- 
grounds for  the  diildren.  They  are  dig- 
gmg  artificial  lakes,  planting  shade  trees 
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and  sodding  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  a  few  years  hence  Denver  wiU  have 
as  fine  a  park  system  as  any  dty  m  the 
country. 


THE  AfiMORIAL  TO  Wn.  McMILLAK. 

FIRST  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BUFFALO   PARKS. 

On  September  ii  there  was  un- 
veiled, with  appropriate  ceremonies,  a 
memorial  fountain  as  a  tribute  to  tbe 
late  William  McMillan.  Mr.  McMil- 
lan's name  is  familiar  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  park  development,  and  a 
sketch  of  his  life  appeared  in  these 
columns  at  the  time  of  his  death.  See 
issue  of  August  ig,  1899,  page  gfi. 

The  monument,  which  has  just  been 
dedicated,  is  located  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  lake  in  Delaware  park,  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  scene  of  Mr. 
McMillan's  creation.  It  consists  of  a 
pile  of  rough  hewn  Aberdeen  granite, 
typical  of  the  rugged  and  truthful 
character  of  the  man. 

On  one  side  of  the  monument  are 
the  usual  faucets  and  drinking  cups, 
and  on  the  other,  flowing  from  a  crev- 
ice in  the  rocks,  is  a  stream  of  pure 
water,  falling  in  a  miniature  cascade 
to  the  stone  basin  below,  thus  giving 
refreshment  to  both  man  and  beast. 
The  inscription  reads,  **William  Mc- 
Millan, First  Superintendent  of  Buffalo 
Parks,  1870-1898.  Erected  by  a  Few 
of  His   Friends." 

To  those  who  knew  William  McMil- 
lan, no  reminder  of  his  worth  is  need- 
ed, but  this  memorial  serves  to  show 
the  appreciation  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  to  say  to  the  coming  generations, 
"Here   was   a    man." 

John    F.    Co  well. 


MiNNEAPOUS,  Minn.  —  Theodore 
Wirth,  superintendent  of  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  parks  has  been  chosen  for  that 
position  on  the  more  extensive  park 
system  of  this  city. 

Pasadena,  Cal.— Dr.  Rudolph  Schiff- 
man,  late  of  St.  Paul,  has  installed  his 
well-known  orchid  collections  at  75 
North  Grand  avenue.  W.  Whaton  is  in 
charge. 


LONDON  NOTBS. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
will  hold  its  first  exhibition  of  the  sea- 
son October  4.  This  b,  as  usual,  for 
early  varieties  and  in  connection  with 
this  show  a  convention  will  be  held  to 
consider  certain  questions  relative  to 
these  varieties,  which  are  fast  becoming 
great  favorites  with  a  large  number  of 
growers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Papers 
will  be  read  by  the  following  gentlemen : 
D.  B.  Crane,  "Garden  Chrysanthe- 
mums"; C.  Harman  Payne,  "History  of 
Early  Chrysanthemums";  J.  W.  Moor- 
man ai.d  E.  P.  Such,  "Early  Chrysan- 
themums for  Town  Gardens;"  G.  Gor- 
splendid  success,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  about  the  show  being 
that  it  included  fifty  per  cent  more  ama- 
teur exhibitors  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  international  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
held  at  Edinburgh,  September  13-15,  has 
been  pronounced  a  great  success. 

The  death  is  announced  of  David 
Laird,  of  the  firm  of  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh,   in  his  fifty-third  year. 

NEW  ORLEANS  HORT.  SOOETT. 

twentieth  anniversaey. 
The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  New 
Orleans  Horticultural  Society  was  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  banquet  August  24,  at 
8  p.  m.,  with  President  P.  A.  Chopin  in 
the  chair  and  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  During  the  meeting  Secre- 
tary C.  R.  Panter  read  a  telegram  of 
sympathy  from  the  S.  A.  F.  annual  con- 
vention in  Washington,  D.  C,  deploring 
the  plight  of  the  afflicted  brethren. 
President  Chopin  ofiicially  replied, 
thanking  for  kind  sentiments  and  wish- 
ing the  assemblage  a  successful  gather- 
ing. Charles  Eble  suggested  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Walmsley,  one  of  the  best  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  local  florists,  to 
b€!  presented  to  the  lamented  lady's 
family.  C.  Eble,  C.  W.  Eichling  and  P. 
Abele  were  appointed.  On  the  finance 
committee  were  appointed  F.  Faessel, 
chairman;  O.  Abele  and  G.  Mahnn. 
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After  the  meeting  the  members  went 
^  the  banquet  room  of  Kolb's  hotel. 
The  entire  hall  was  most  beautifully 
decorated  with  palms  and  ferns.  The 
table  decorations  consisted  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  cut  roses  and  asters.  A  mag- 
nolia leaf  bearing  in  gold  letters  the 
name  of  the  member  of  the  society,  a 
pretty  badge  and  an  elegant  embossed 
menu  card  were  placed  at  each  plate  for 
souvenirs.  The  menu  itself  consisted  of 
the  best  the  renowned  kitchen  and  cel- 
lar of  Kolb's  hotel  could  afford,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  all  present  did 
honor  to  its  excellence. 

E.  Baker,  the  first  president  of  the  so- 
ciety^ opened  the  oratories  of  the  ban- 
quet by  giving  a  brief  and  interesting 
history  of  the  organization.  C.  W.  Eich- 
ling  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  socie- 
ty's future,  suggesting  in  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  horticulturists  to 
educate  the  people  in  regard  to  plant 
life  in  general.  Charles  Weis,  the 
eighty-six  year  old  dean  of  the  local 
florists,  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  J. 
Mueller  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  two 
charter  members  of  the  society.  C  R. 
Panter  suggested  that  an  interstate  or- 
ganization be  formed  in  Louisiana  for 
horticultural  advancement.  Many  more 
members  delivered  interesting  addresses. 
Richard  Eichling  concluded  by  eulogiz- 
ing the  ladies  as  the  inspiration  to  all 
that  is  noble  and  great. 

Among  the  charter  members  present 
were  E.  Baker,  J.  Eblen,  J.  H.  Menard, 
E.  Valdejo,  H.  A.  Despommicr.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  arrange- 
ments committee,  consisting  of  C.  Eble, 
chairman ;  E.  Baker,  J.  Eblen,'  E.  Valde- 
jo and  R.  Eichling. 

Crescent. 


JOSEPH.  H.  BRUHABL. 

Joseph  H.  Brummel,  who  whilst  driv- 
ing some  months  ago  was  run  down  by 
a  trolley  car,  badly  injured  and  his  ve- 
hicle destroyed,  has  accepted  in  settle- 
ment from  the  railway  company  a  sum 
which  many  think  incommensurate  with 
the  damages  he  sustained.  But,  in 
avoiding  the  delaj^s  and  risks  of  a  suit- 
at-law,  the  liabilities  of  appeals,  the  cost 
of  legal  help  and  the  uncertainties  of  re- 
sults, he  has  probably  chosen  the  wiser 
course. 

Mr.  Brummel  is  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  Baltimore  trade.  He  is  a  Balti- 
morian  to  the  manor  bom  and  a  thor- 
ough American,  being  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration native  to  the  soil,  his  grand- 
father having  fought  in  the  war  for 
American  independence.  Until  his  ac- 
cident, which  will  leave  him  crippled  in 
some  measure  for  life,  he  was  of  sturdy 
build  and  hardy  constitution. 

Tall  and  of  well-knit  and  powerful 
frame  he  scarcely  showed  his  sixty-six 
years,  his  occupation  as  a  gardener  and 
his  long  maintained  botanical  tramps 
tending  towards  rugged  health.  Since 
youd)  he  has  been  engaged  in  gardening 
pursuits  and  has  for  years  carried  on 
an  establishment  on  the  Frederick  road, 
being  always  found  at  his  stand  on 
regular  days  at  the  Lexington  market. 
Here  he  is  the  oracle  and  adviser  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
Everyone  with  a  new  or  unknown  plant, 
the  old  lady  whose  geranium  or  rose 
bush  is  sickly,  the  college  professor  who 
has  some  unidentified  specimen  or  some 
botanical  nut  to  crack,  and  the  colored 
"mammy"  who  wants  to  learn  the  med- 
ical properties  of  some  herb,  resort  to 
his  stall.     On  it  too,  or  in  his  green- 


houses, ma3r  be  fotmd  varieties  not  in 
general  cultivation,  while  in  his  borders 
are  the  plants  which  decorated  the  gar- 
dens of  our  grandmothers  and  for  which 
sentimental  feeling  sometimes  creates  a 
demand. 

When  the  Botanical  Tramping  Club, 
or  the  botany  classes  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins university  make  their  excursions, 
he  is  almost  sure  to  be  invited  to  join 
and  pilot  them,  for  no  one  knows  like 
him  the  habitat  of  the  rarer  plants  to 
be  found  in  this  locality.  In  his  wander- 
ings he  finds  a  fertile  field  in  the  dump- 
ing Grounds  where  are  deposited  the 
ballast  from  tramp  steamers  which  call 
at  our  port,  and  all  sorts  of  these  chance 
visitors,  beneficient  and  noxious,  and 
from  many  climes,  are  quickly  identi- 
fied and  find  place  in  his  herbariums. 

He  has  not  only  a  well-equipped  bo- 
tanical library  of  his  own,  but  he  is  fa- 
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miliar  with  and  often  consults  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations  the  rich 
collection  in  this  department  of  the 
Peabody  library — one  which  is,  perhaps, 
less  used  than  almost  any  of  the  divi- 
sions in  that  great  assemblage  of  books. 
It  is  not  alone  in  botany,  however,  that 
he  is  well  posted,  but  in  almost  every 
branch  of  science  he  has  kept  abreast  of 
tlie  times  and  informed  of  the  moment- 
ous discoveries  which  seem  every  decade 
to  revolutionize  human  knowledge. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Brummel  was 
employed  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  and  while  there 
was  appointed  botanist  to  the  commis- 
sion which  President  Grant  appointed 
to  investigate  the  natural  resources  as 
well  as  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tions of  San  Domingo.  His  explora- 
tions there  and  researches  as  to  its  fiora 
were  attended  with  interesting  and  use- 
ful results. 

Mr.  Brummel  is  a  most  agreeable 
companion  from  his  great  fund  of  in- 
formation on  almost  all  subjects,  notably 
in  physics,  natural  history  and  botany; 
while  his  experience  as  a  traveler,  and 
his  long  contact  in  the  market  with  its 
melange  of  frequenters,  have  given  him 
a  collection  of  stories  unique  and  enter- 
taining. He  has  still  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  and  could  yet  be  counted  on.  to 


climb  a  mountain  or  ford  a  stream  on 
promise  of  a  .rare  specimea  He.  is 
painstaking,  patient  and  obliging  and  no 
one  seeks  in  vain  for  his  assistance, 
though  sometimes  he  must  sacrifice 
much  time  in  securing  the  information 
desired. 

It  would  be  a  healthful  sign  for  our 
profession  were  more  of  its  followers  to 
imitate  so  far  this  gentleman  as  to  mas- 
ter at  least  the  rudiments  of  organic 
and  systemic  botany,  and  acquire  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  fiora  of  their 
local  surroundings.  There  was  a  time 
when  every  well-equipped  gardener  had 
some  familiarity  with  these  first  princi- 
ples, but  of  late  the  commercial  aspects 
seem  alone  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Brummel  is  a  devoted  Mason  and 
has  reached  high  degrees  in  that  order; 
he  takes  active  interest  in  every  associa- 
tion for  the  public  welfare  and  is  highly 
esteemed,  not  only  for  his  learning,  but 
for  his  civic  virtues,  by  our  citizens 
generally.  S.  B. 


NEWPORT'S  OLD  HOME  WEEK. 

For  months  this  city  has  been  mak- 
ing preparations  for  an  autunm  festival 
to  nttingly  end  its  summer  season,  a 
seven  days  devoted  to  an  "old  home 
week."  Success  has  crowned  the  work 
of  the  committees.  In  the  first  place, 
the  city  has  been  a  mass  of  fiags  and 
bunting.  No  decorations  were  better 
than  those  made  by  the  seedmen  and 
florists.  The  warehouse  of  the  George 
A.  Weaver  Company  was  perhaps,  from 
its  size,  the  most  imoosingly  decorated. 
William  B.  Scott  &  Company,  H.  L. 
DeBlois  and  F.  L.  Zeigler  dresed  their 
stores  handsomely.  The  same  with  all 
the  florists'  establishments;  all  the 
craft  took  hold. 

The  park  commissioners  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  unique  decoration  of  the 
flower  beds  in  the  public  squares. 
Amongst  and  underneath  the  plants 
were  numberless  miniature  electric 
lights  in  the  national  colors;  one  bed 
of  coleus,  edged  with  Madame  Sal- 
leroi  geraniums,  was  lighted  with  red 
lights  through  the  center  of  Verschaf- 
feltii,  and  white  globes  among  the 
Golden  Bedder  coleus,  and  edged  with 
blue  globes  underneath  the  geranium 
border. 

In  the  trades  procession  all  the 
members  of  the  craft  made  a  fine  dis- 
play with  their  delivery  wagons  and 
heavy  teams.  The  Newport  Horticul- 
tural Society  entered  a  float  in  the 
carnival  parade  that  drew  the  admira- 
tion of  everyone.  It  represented  a 
iower  garden,  in  the  center  of  which 
was  a  small  greenhouse  without  glass, 
so  that  the  elegant  specimen  crotons 
with  which  it  was  filled  could  be  plain- 
ly seen.  On  the  sides  of  the  green- 
house English  ivy  was  growing,  and 
surrounding  was  a  green  lawn,  with 
the  letters  ''N.  H.  S."  on  either  side 
in  small  plants.  At  each  comer  of  the 
float  was  a  large  standard  bay  tree, 
in  the  foliage  of  which  were  innumer- 
able white  electric  lights.  The  outer 
sides  of  the  large  dray  were  brilliant 
with  Salvia  splendens,  while  hydran- 
geas, asters,  golden  rod,  Clematis  pan- 
iculata,  gladioli  and  heleniums  were 
massed  at  the  front,  back,  and  4:omezs 
of  the  float.  The  six  large  horses  were 
decked  with  garlands  of  hydrangeas 
so  as  to  be  almost  completely  covered. 
The  attendants  at  the  horses'  heads 
were  dressed  in  white.  Taken  as  a 
whole   it  was  an  elegant   display,   and 
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will  greatly  boom  matters  horticultural 
here. 

The  committee  of  the  horticultural 
society,  consisting  of  James  J.  Sulli- 
van, president,  David  Mcintosh,  James 
McLeish,  Bruce  Butterton,  Alexander 
McLellan  and  Joseph  Gibson,  deserve 
great   credit  X. 


types.  However,  there  are  a  few  of  the 
latter  varieties  that  have  proved  highly 
satisfactory  as  forcing  varieties.  Loril- 
lard,  one  of  the  first  of  the  American 
varieties  to  be  forced  for  mid-winter 
crops,  is  still  as  extensively  grown  as 
any  other  variety;  and  when  the  true 
variety  is  obtained,  it  is  a  fine  forcing 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 


FORCING  TOMATOES. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Cornell 
University  experiment  station  we  find 
much  useful  information  on  this  subject, 
as  follows: 

The  plants  are  set  so  that  the  crop  is 
harvested  between  the  holiday  season 
and  Easter  week.  Among  the  twelve 
or  more  varieties  tested  within  the  past 
four  years,  several  desirable  kinds  have 
been  found  which  are  well  adapted  for 
forcing.  The  characteristics  of  a  good 
forcing  variety  are:  slow,  stocky 
growth;  healthy,  but  not  heavy  foliage; 
a  habit  of  forming  the  first  cluster  buds 
near  the  base  of  the  plant.  Each  flower 
should  have  a  protruding  stigma,  thus 
being  able  to  set  fruit  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  pollen;  and  it  should  bear 
fruit  of  medium  size  and  uniform  shape. 
The  size  and  shape  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

Winter  tomatoes  as  a  vegetable  are 
high-priced,  but  hardly  rank  as  a  luxury, 
selling  as  they  do  from  twenty  to  forty 
cents  a  pound.  As  a  single  fruit  is  usu- 
ally served  to  each  guest,  if  the  fruits 
are  large,  the  cost  is  considerably  in- 
creased ;  and  if  irregular,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dish  would  be  unattractive. 
The  consumer  orders  a  definite  number 
of  fruits  rather  than  a  specific  weight: 
and  in  supplying  a  critical  market,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  tomatoes  of  mod- 
erate size  and  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  many  respects,  the  English  types  of 
tomatoes  have  proved  to  be  superior  for 
forcing  purposes  to  those  of  American 
origin.  They  set  fruit  more  readily  in 
dark  weather;  thev  grow  the  fruit  in 
clusters,  ripening  the  full  clusters  within 
a  short  period,  and  continue  in  growth 
considerably  longer  than  the  American 


tomato.  Combination  (American),  a  va- 
riety that  came  into  prominence  about 
six  years  ago,  has  given  good  satisfac- 
tion. Mayflower,  but  for  the  habit  of 
ripening  fruits  slowly  and  separately 
would  fill  all  requirements.  reppers 
(American),  a  variety  with  more  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  English 
tomato  than  of  the  American  type,  has 
proved  an  excellent  winter  and  early 
spring  variety.  Fruit  of  this  variety  is 
oblong  rather  than  round.  It  is  borne 
in  large  clusters.  The  fruit  ripens  evenly. 


and  the  only  objection  to  it  is  its  small 
size.  It  is  a  little  too  small  for  a  fancy 
trade,  in  which  respect  the  Sterling 
Castle,  an  excellent  English  variety  is 
also  deficient. 

Perhaps  the  four  best  varieties  for 
general  midwinter  forcing  are  Lorillard 
and  Combination  (American),  Frogmore 
and  Holmes*  Supreme  (English).  Others 
of  secondary  excellence  are  Sterling 
Castle  (English^,  and  Pepper  (Ameri- 
can). Both  of  these  varieties  have  given 
good  results  in  late  winter  when  the 
fruits  were  thinned  to  the  extent  of  re- 
moving about  half  of  that  which  set  un- 
der favorable  conditions.  Other  varie- 
ties of  promise  are  Eclipse,  Spark's 
Earliana  and  Lester's  Prolific 

ENEMIES   ENCOUNTERED. 

In  the  forcing  of  tomatoes  here,  there 
has  been  for  several  years  exceptional 
freedom  from  disease.  Last  winter, 
however,  our  floor  beds  were  given  a 
copious  watering  preceding  a  week  of 
cloudy  cold  weather,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  adequately  ventilate  or  dry 
out  the  houses.  This  appeared  to  have 
brought  on  an  obscure  trouble  which 
caused  the  yellowing  and  spotting  of  the 
leaves,  resulting  finally  in  a  decided 
check  to  Ahe  plants.  On  the  return  of 
clear  and  warmer  weather,  the  houses 
and  the  soil  lost  a  large  amount  of 
moisture  and  the  plants  recovered  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  were  in  poor  condi- 
tion to  bear  heavy  crops.  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  bacterial  or  fungous  growth 
could  be  discovered,  and  the  trouble  no 
doubt  was  a  physiological  disturbance 
due  to  heavy  watering  following  a 
period  of  rapid  growth,  accompanied  by 
cloudy  weather. 

CONTROLLED  BY  FUMIGATING. 

In  common  with  the  experience  of 
many  other  growers,  the  houses  have 
been  for  several  years  infested  with 
white  fly.  This  insect  has  caused  much 
anxiety  to  the  grower  of  plants  under 
glass,  and  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  exterminate  the  pest  by  com- 
mercial grower  and  experiment  sta- 
tion.      Spraving    with     soap     solutions 
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and  fumigating  with  various  tobacco 
preparations  were  thoroughly  tested 
in  the  forcing  houses,  but  with  no  last- 
ing benefit  and  finally  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  was  resorted  to, 
using  potassium  cyanide  nine^-eight 
per  cent  strenj^th,  and  commercial  sul- 
phuric acid  sixty-six  per  cent  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water.  Many  trials 
were  made  with  this  gas,  varying  the 
amounts  of  cyanide,  the  time  of  expos- 
ure, the  temperature  and  humidity  of 
the  houses.  In  some  instances,  there 
was  injury  to  foliage  without  destruction 
of  the  insects;  and  especially  was  this 
true  when  fumigation  was  made  in  day- 
light, or  when  the  houses  were  very 
damp.  Short  time  fumigation  with  from 
two  to  four  ounces  of  cyanide  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  space,  was  found  un- 
safe; and  long-time  or  over-night  fumi- 
gation with  one  ounce  of  cyanide  to  each 
one  thousand  cubic  feet,  was  safe  only 
under  certain  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions, in  our  experience,  are  absolute 
darkness,  a  still  air,  a  temperature  below 
sixty,  and  a  dry  house.  With  these  con- 
ditions, it  has  been  possible  to  keep 
down  the  white  fly  by  fumigating  once 
each  month  with  one  ounce  of  cyanide 
of  potassium,  two  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  four  ounces  of  water  to  each 
one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  house  space. 
Gre^t  care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of 
this  gas.  No  part  of  the  handling  must 
be  left  to  chance.  Not  only  should  the 
house  in  which  the  gas  is  generated  be 
locked,  but  the  entire  range  should  be 
guarded.  The  gas  may  escape  from  one 
house  to  the  next  and  is  sure  death  to 
all  animal  life. 

HOW  TO  FUMIGATE. 

A  desirable  method  is  to  fumigate  late 
in  the  evening  when  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  anyone  being  in,  or  around  the 
houses.  Our  practice  is  to  measure  the 
four  fluid  ounces  of  water  into  earthen- 
ware vessels.  Then  measure  the  acid 
and  pour  into  the  water.  Weigh  the 
cyanide  and  place  in  this  paper  bags. 
Set  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  on 
wallfs  in  house.  Drop  a  bag  of  csranide 
in  the  vessel  and  walk  briskly  out  of  the 
house.  If  more  than  one  vessel  is  used 
(and  in  a  house  containing  5,000  cubic 
feet,  two  vessels  are  better),  the  second 
bag  of  cyanide  may  be  dropped  in  pass- 
ing, starting  with  the  one  farthest  from 
the  door.  If  this  fumigation  is  made 
before  midnight,  it  might  be  safe  to 
enter  the  house  next  morning  in  order 
to  raise  the  ventilators;  but  it  would  be 
better  to  open  them  from  outside,  if 
possible,  thus  taking  no  risk. 

Fumigation^  made  in  full  daylight,  us- 
ing two,  three  and  four  ounces  of  cyanide 
to  e^ch  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  twenty  minutes  the  temperature  of 
the  Jiouse  ranging  from  70**  to  80**,  re- 
sulted in  slight  injury  to  the  foliage  of 
tomatoes  and  severe  injury  to  the  foliage 
of  chrysanthemums,  geraniums  and  be- 
gonias. Two  ounces  of  cyanide  for  two 
houro,  house  at  65**  but  damp;  exposure 
mad^  at  6  p.  m,;  injury  to  chrysanthe- 
mun^  not  serious.  Under  these  condi- 
tions and  using  the  same  amount  re- 
sulted in  quite  serious  injury  to  toma- 
toes. 

Two  ounces  cyanide,  temperature  ^°, 
with:  dry  atmosphere  and  all  night  ex- 
posure resulted  in  very  slight  injury  to 
cucumber  vines  and  the  destruction  of 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  insect  (white 
fly).  One  ounce  cyanide,  house  dry,  60° 
or  belowi  dark,  no  injury  at  any  fumi- 
gation.   Insects  mostly  killed. 


PEEPARIlfG  FOR  mDOOR  CROPS. 

Lettuce. — The  season  is  here  when 
preparations  for  many  of  the  indoor 
vegetable  crops  are  under  way.  The 
lettuce  seed  for  the  first  crop  has  al- 
ready been  sown  in  cold  frames  and  in 
many  cases  has  been  transplanted  either 
into  flats  or  a  house.  In  some  cases  the 
soil  has  been  sterilized.  A  good  appli- 
cation of  manure  is  a  prime  requisite 
for  success.  The  preparation  of  the 
manure  for  indoor  crops  is  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  market  gardener's  yearly 
operations,  Successful  men  attribute  a 
great  deal  of  their  success  to  careful 
preparation  of  the  manure.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  turned  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  is  well  rotted  and  s>yeet  at 
this  season  and  in  prime  condition  for 
the  crops.  At  least  two  inches  of  this 
manure  should  be  spread  over  the  bed 
for  the  lettuce  and  dug  well  in.  The 
most  successful  soil  is  a  good  loam. 
The  bed  should  be  well  undfer-drained. 
Natural  drainage  where  a  gravel  subsoil 
prevails  has  been  found  ideal.  Wherever 
the  ground  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  some 
artificial  means  of  drainage  must  be  af- 
forded. Many  growers  have  found 
where  this  condition  of  the  soil  exists 
that  a  thorough  application  of  water  a 
day  or  so  previous  to  transplanting  the 
lettuce  permanently  is  a  good  method  to 
follow.  At  the  dull  season  now  coming 
on  watering  is  a  precarious  operation 
and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  applying  it  they  have  found 
that  by  having  the  soil  in  a  good  moist 
condition  there  is  no  further  need  of 
watering.  Lettuce,  contrary  to  the  sup- 
position of  many,  is  a  deep-rooted  plant 
and  if  the  soil  is  previously  well  wetted 
the  roots  have  still  a  further  tendency 
to  go  downward.  After  the  plants  have 
been  set  a  few  days  they  must  be  culti- 
vated. Frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 
is  a  part  of  their  culture.  Successive 
sowings  must  be  made  so  that  when  a 
crop  matures  it  can  be  replaced.  To  do 
this  one  must  sow  every  three  weeks 
or  a  month.  The  plants  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  stunted  or  drawn. 
The  management  of  the  lettuce  house 
is  better  understood  at  present  than  for- 
merly. The  best  constructed  houses  are 
not  too  good.  The  ni^ht  tempera- 
ture should  be  40** -45*  with  a  rise  to 
60° -65**   in  sunny  weather.     On  no  ac- 


count should  the  house  be  moistened 
after  noon  on  the  warmest  days,  as  a 
dry,  buoyant  atmosphere  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  well  being.  The  let- 
tuce in  cold  frames  is  getting  strong  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  cutting.  Sash 
should  be  placed  over  them  on  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather.  Air  should 
always  be  liberally  applied.  We  find 
this  method  of  growing  lettuce  in  cold 
frames  in  the  fall  a  profitable  one. 
Little  labor  is  required  in  covering  and 
uncovering  in  the  average  fall  weather. 
The  lettuce  sown  in  cold  frames  for 
next  spring's  forcing  or  transplanted 
into  frames  must  be  well  hardened  off 
and  no  attempt  whatever  made  at  cov- 
ering until  rigorous  weather  sets  in. 
They  may  look  rather  indifferent  when 
uncovered  from  time  to  time  during  the 
winter,  but  a  steady  growth  is  proceed- 
ing nevertheless  as  the  plant  is  building 
up  a  vigorous  root  system. 

Mushrooms. — The  saving  of  the  ma- 
terial for  the  mushroom  beds  should 
now  be  going  forward.  As  large  a 
quantity  of  manure  as  possible  should 
be  obtained  at  one  time.  The  longest 
straw  material  should  be  shaken  from 
it  and  the  remainder  should  be  turned 
at  least  every  other  day.  We  have  found 
that  overhead  protection  is  better  at 
this  time  as  a  too  heavy  soaking  of  rain 
is  a  severe  handicap.  Should  the  material 
be  dry,  water  can  be  easily  applied. 
Fresh  pasture  soil  must  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  one  part  soil  to  three  parts 
manure.  After  turning  for  ten  dajrs  or 
two  weeks  the  material  is  usually  ready 
for  making  the  beds.  It  should  not  be 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  A  good  method  to 
determine  the  proper  condition  is  squeez- 
ing a  handful  to  see  if  it  just  retains 
formation,  which  is  about  right  In 
making  up  the  beds  each  layer  must  be 
tramp^  down  firmly  and  the  beds 
should  be  made  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches 
or  one  foot.  A  thermometer  should  be 
inserted  and  in  a  few  days  the  temper- 
ature will  rise  considerably.  Then  it 
will  decline  and  at  85*-90°  the  spawn 
should  be  inserted,  usually  in  a  week 
from  spawning  the  bed  is  ready  for 
casing.  Good,  fresh  soil  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose  also.  Many  opinions 
exist  as  to  the  proper  temperature  in 
which  to  grow  mushrooms.  One  has 
just  as  good  a  chance  of  success  in  a 
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cartiation  house  temperature  as  in  a 
rose  house  temperature,  and  under  the 
benches  of  either  of  these  houses  they 
may  be  successfully  grown.  It  is  how- 
ever to  special  structures  that  mush- 
rooms are  best  adapted,  where  light  can 
be  excluded  and  the  proper  conditions 
easily  applied.  The  difficulty  in  getting 
material  in  and  out  of  forcing  houses 
diminishes  the  returns,  whereas  in  a 
house  constructed  for  that  purpose, 
methods  of  handling  material  can  be 
more  suitably  arranged.  It  is  well  to 
refer  to  the  character  of  the  manure  for 
mushroom  beds.  It  should  be  from  well 
fed  horses  preferably  those  that  have 
not  been  beaded  with  sawdust  or  shav- 
ings. The  question  of  proper  manure 
is  an  important  one  and  much  of  the 
success  is  dependent  on  its  quality.  The 
English  spawn  has  been  depended  on 
for  many  years  and  when  absolutely 
fresh  it  has  been  reliable.  However, 
the  progressive  market  gardener  cannot 
afford  to  miss  the  results  of  scientific 
experiment.  Pure  culture  spawn  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  be  tried  out  by  each  indi- 
vidual grower.  Our  use  of  the  spawn 
has  been  successful  and  it  would  seem 
advisable  for  each  to  test  its  qualifica- 
tions. Francis  Canning. 


TROUBLES  OF  MUSHROOM  GROWERS. 

The  mu<il>/sK>m  growers  at  Kennett 
Square  and  West  Grove,  Pa.,  are  having 
troubles  of  their  own,  all  the  other 
inhabitants  both  in  and  out  of  business 
having  risen  up  against  them.  To  grow 
mushrooms  it  is  necessary  to  have 
manure,  and  whei^e  the  industry  is  as 
extensive  as  it  is  m  these  localities  the 
number  of  carloads  that  were  unloaded 
and  hauled  through  the  leading  streets 
seemed  to  be  endless.  Then  after  the 
material  reached  the  grounds  it  was 
spread  out  and  turned  at  least  once  a 
week  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  The 
fresh  material  is  not  much  favored  on 
account  of  its  aroma,  and  after  the  sec- 
ond or  third  week  the  odor  arising  from 
it  becomes  almost  unbearable. 

In  Kennett  Square  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  citizens  they  prepared  and  sent 
a  note  to  the  growers  asking  if  they 
would  not  oblige  by  having  just  one  day 
in  the  week  in  which  all  would  turn 
their  manure  together,  so  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  period  would  in  a  measure 
be  free  from  the  offensive  odor.  In 
West  Grove  the  borough  fathers  went 
so  far  as  to  refuse  permits  for  any 
more  mushroom  sheds,  so  that  growers 
must  now  locate  outside  the  limits  of 
the  town.  Theirpredicament  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Mr.  O'Flaberty,  whom  Mr.  Mar- 
quisee,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  tells  .•about, 
who  when  he  reached  the  mayor  of 
New  York  with  his  complaint  of  how  a 
bursted  water  main  had  flooded  his  cel- 
lar and  drowned  his  chickens,  told  him 
"he  had  better  raise  ducks."  Probably 
it  would  be  better  for  our  Chester 
county  brothers  to  go  back  to  the  more 
pleasant  occupation  of  raising  the  fra- 
grant and  spicy  carnation.  K. 


Santa  Basbara^  Cal. — The  flower, 
fruit  and  plant  show,  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  this  city  October  lo-ii.  The 
prizes  offered  are  liberal  and  nusierous. 
Copies  of  the  premium  list  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Secretary  L.  F.  Hor- 
ner, Montecito,  Santa  Barbara  county, 

ai. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


NEPHROLBPIS  BARROWSU. 

The  growing  demand  for  ferns  of  the 
ornamental  type  is  evidenced  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  H.  H.  Barrows  &  Son,  of 
Whitman,  Mass.,  where  four  houses, 
each  TOO  feet  lon^,  ^e  already  devoted 
entirely  to  these  ferns,  and  two  i2S-foot 
houses  are  at  present  in  course  of  con- 
struction, both  to  be  planted  with  the 
firm's  specialties.  Nephrolepis  Scottii  is 
to  be  seen  at  this  establishment  in  fine 
condition,  and  substantiating  the  claims 
made  for  it  by  its  originator  in  point  of 
rapid  propagation.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  to  a  visitor,  however,  is  N.  Bar- 
rowsii,  which  originated  Here,  and  of 
course  predominates.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  seen  to  be  very  regular,  and  the 
development  of  the  fronds  perfect  as  to 
type.      Mr.    Barrows    is    a    painstaking 


H.  H.  Barrows. 

Originator  of  Nephrolepis  BarrowsU  and  N. 
Whiimanli,  amoiiR  his  fernfl. 


grower  and  is  careful  to  propogate  only 
from  his  finest  specimens.  In  this  way 
the  quality  of  the  stock  put  out  is  kept 
at  a  high  standard. 

A  sport  from  N.  Barrowsii  and  mark- 
edly different  in  type  is  seen  here,  and 
appears  to  possess  some  good  commer- 
cial qualities.  It  has  just  been  named 
Whitmanii.  It  is  graceful  in  its  habit  of 
growth  and  the  pinnae  of  the  fronds  are 
quite  delicate  in  comparison  with  other 
ferns  of  this  type.  It  seems  to  be  a 
sturdy  grower  and  likely  to  command  a 
good  sale. 


ANTIRRHINUMS  INDOORS. 

ETd.  Gardening:— 

Can  antirrhinums  (snapdragons)  be 
successfully  raised  and  used  as  cut 
flowers  in  the  winter?  What  tempera- 
ture is  best  and  what  is  best  time  to 
plant?  K. 

Antirrhinums  can  be  successfully 
raised  and  used  as  cut  flowers  in  win- 
ter. In  fact,  they  are  becoming  quite 
a  feature  with  some  of  the  up-to-date 
retail    florists.      Young,    healthy   plants 


from  2-inch  to  4- inch  pots  can  now  be 
planted  out  in  a  good  live  soil  on  a 
bench  where  they  will  receive  a  regular 
carnation  temperature.  They  will  quick- 
ly get  into  active  growth  and  in  a  short 
time  will  begin  to  send  up  long  spikes 
of  bloom.  After  the  plants  get  well  es- 
tablished they  are  greatly  benefited  by 
liberal  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
But  do  not  get  the  soil  too  wet,  espe- 
cially in  midwinter,  or  the  plants  will 
make  too  much  growth  at  the  expense 
of  bloom.  To  insure  long  spikes  of  large 
flowers,  pinch  out  the  side  shoots 
which  will  be  found  quite  numerous. 
Take  care  not  to  break  the  leaves  when 
doing  this,  as  they  are  easily  snapped 
off.  One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  bear  in  mind  with  these  plants  is  not 
to  let  the  green  fly  get  a  foothold  or 
the  spikes  will  quickly  be  ruined.  If 
fumigating  with  tobacco  stems  is  the 
means  followed  to  keep  the  fly  down  let 
it  be  done  moderately  and  often.  A 
heavy  smoking  will  bum  the  foliage. 

FORCING  BULBOUS  STOCK. 

The  sooner  the  bulbs  of  such  plants  as 
hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi,  etc.,  are  pot- 
ted and  buried  in  the  ground  or  ashes 
the  better  it  will  be  for  their  successful 
forcing  at  any  desired  time.  The  longer 
the  pots  aire  kept  covered  up  the  better 
the  bulbs  will  be  rooted  and  less  time 
will  be  required  to  get  them  into  bloom 
in  the  ordinary  forcing  temperature. 
For  late  forcing  keep  the  pots  in  the 
ground  as  long  as  circumstances  require 
it.  The  time  required  to  force  hyacmths 
and  Von  Sion  narcissi  into  flower 
depends  largely  upon  the  temperature 
given.  ^  For  ordinanr  forcing  four  to 
five  weeks  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient. 


THE  WHITE  FLY. 


Bd.  Gardening:— 

For  the  extermination  of  white  fly 
on  greenhouse  stock,  here  is  a  stock 
solution  we  are  using :  Take  four  ounces 
of  common  washing  soap,  and  on-s-half 
pint  of  kerosene ;  dissolve  soap  in  a  gal- 
gon  of  hot  water,  add  oil  while  water 
is  hot,  and  stir  thoroughly  for  a  few 
minutes.  Add  eight  gallons  of  water  and 
try  and  get  underneath  the  foliage  where 
the  fly  is  when  applying.  We  prefer  to 
use  it  in  the  morning  as  the  fly  is  not 
so  active  then.  Use  a  common  green- 
house sprayer.         W.  F.   Schmeisk. 

Binghamton,   N.   Y. 


APPLYING  LIME  TO  CHRYSANTHEAUNS. 

Ed.  Oardbning:— 

When  should  chrysanthemums  be 
sprinkled  with  air-slaked  lime?  How 
much  should  be  used  ?  H.  J.  H. 

Air-slaked  lime  can  be  used  on  chry- 
santhemums as  soon  as  the  buds  are  well 
formed,  which  means  the  present  time 
with  most  varieties.  To  apply  the  lime, 
sprinkle  it  lightly  over  the  beds,  then 
rake  it  into  the  soil,  but  not  too  deep, 
just  enough  to  prevent  the  lime  from 
forming  a  crust  on  the  surface.  Then 
give  the  bed  a  watering. 


Lake  Geneva,  Wis.—N.  W.  Harris 
(Henry  W.  Illenberger,  gardener)  is 
making  a  fine  new  summer  home  here 
with  elaborate  grounds. 

Pekin,  III. — It  is  probable  that  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Central  Illinois 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  this 
city. 
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Local  flower  shows  are  growing  in 
importance    and    popularity. 

From  this  date  forward  be  prepared 
for  frosts  injurious  to  tender  stock  in 
the  open  ground. 


AMERICAN  aVIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  O., 
October  4-6.  An  elaborate  programme  has 
been  prepared  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  meeting  will  be  well  at- 
tended. The  general  offices  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  at  703-707  North  American 
building,  Philadelphia.  The  numerous 
addresses  and  papers  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Address  of  welcome,  by  Hon. 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  mayor  of  Cleveland; 
'The  Cleveland  Home  Gardening  Asso- 
ciation," by  Starr  Cadwalader.  Detroit; 
"Juvenile  Civic  League  Work  in  Kala- 
mazoo, by  Mrs.  Caroline  Bartlett  Crane ; 
in  New  York,  bv  Prof.  William  Chaun- 
cey  Langdon,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn;  "The   Social    Settlement   and   Its 


Work  Among  Children,"  by  Graham  R. 
Taylor,  of  Chicago;  "Playgrounds  and 
Public  Recreation,"  by  Joseph  Lee,  of 
Boston;  "Children's  Gftf^icns,  Ifac  edu- 
cational Application,"  illustrated,  by 
Dick  Crosby,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C;  "Cleveland's  Contributions  to 
Civic  Advancement,"  by  L.  E,  Holden, 
of  Qeveland;  "Recent  Municipal  Im- 
provements," illustrated,  by  Frank  Miles 
Day,  of  Philadelphia;  "First  Steps  in 
Improvement  Work,"  illustrated,  by  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
'The  Improvement  of  Washington,"  by 
Charles  Moore,  of  Detroit;  "Women  as 
a  Factor  in  Civic  Improvement,"  by 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Chicago ; 
"Outdoor  Art,"  by  Warren  H.  Mannmg, 
of  Boston ;  "City  Plans  and  Outer  Park 
Systems,"  illustrated,  by  Andrew  Wright 
Crawford,  of  Philadelphia;  "City  Land 
Values  and  Parks,"  by  G.  A.  Parker,  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 


CHRYSANTHEAUH  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

EXAMINING  COMMITTEES. 

President  Duckham  has  announced  the 
committees  to  examine  seedlings  and 
sports  on  dates  as  follows:  October  7, 
14,  21  and  28;  November  4,  11,  18  and 
25i  1905.  Exhibits  to  receive  attention 
from  the  committees  must  in  all  cases 
be  prepaid  to  destination,  and  the  entry 
fee  of  $2  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  not  later  than  Tuesday  of  the 
week  preceding  examination,  or  may  ac- 
company the  blooms.  Special  attention 
is  called  to  the  rule  requiring  that  sports 
to  receive  a  certificate  must  pass  three 
committees. 

New  York,  Eugene  Dailledouze,  chair- 
man, care  of  New  York  Cut  Flower 
Company,  Sixth  and  Seventy-sixth 
streets;  Arthur  Herrington,  Thomas 
Head. 

Philadelphia,  A.  B.  Cartledge,  chair- 
man, 1514  Chestnut  street;  John  West- 
cott,  Wm.  K.  Harris. 

Boston,  E.  A.  Wood,  chairman;  Wm. 
Nicholson,  James  Wheeler.  Ship  to  Bos- 
ton Flower  Market,  care  John  Walsh. 

Cincinnati,  R.  Wittcrstaetter,  chair- 
man; James  Allen,  William  Jackson. 
Ship  to  Jabez  Elliott,  Flower  Market, 
care  janitor. 

Chicago,  J.  S.  Wilson,  chairman;  J 
B.  Deamud  and  P.  J.  Hauswirth.  Ship 
care  of  J.  B.  Deamud,  51  Wabash  ave- 
nue. 

.  OFFICIAL  JUDGING  SCALES. 

The  official  scales  of  the  society  are 
as  follows: 

FOR    COMMEBCIAl.    PURPOBBB. 

Color    20 

Form    15 

Fullness     10 

Stem     16 

Foliage     15 

Substance    16 

Size    10 

Total    100 

FOR   EXHIBITION  PUBP08B8. 

Color    10 

Stem     B 

Foliage     6 

Fullness     15 

Form     15 

Depth    15 

Size     85 

Total    100 


address.  President  Morton  of  the  asso- 
ciation said  that  it  is  the  parent  of  all 
outdoor  art  associations. 

On  September  20,  fhe  members  Tnited 
the  United  States  horticultural  depart- 
ments in  the  forenoon  and  in  the  after- 
noon assembled  at  Glenwood  cemetery, 
where  they  were  addressed  by  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Easton  and  were  otherwise 
entertained  by  Superintendent  McKeri- 
chen  of  Glenwood,  On  September  21, 
the  visitors  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Superintendent  Wiltberger  of  Rock 
Creek  cemetery.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates in  attendance  was  about  300,  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. During  the  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion many  interesting  papers  were  read. 
Among  them  was  one  on  "Water  Sup- 
ply," by  A.  W.  Hobart,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  C.  Coyle,  secretary  of  the  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  cemeteries;  W.  S.  Pire,  of 
Milwaukee;  E.  G.  Carter,  of  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  Green,  of  Cleveland,  also  made 
contributions  of  interest.  The  delegates 
expressed  themselves  as  highly  pleased 
with  their  reception  and  the  results  of 
the  convention. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at 
Detroit.  E.  G.  Carter,  of  Chicago,  was 
elected  president.  S.  E. 

AMERICAN  POHOLOGICAL  SOCIETT. 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
met  in  biennial  convention  at  Kansas 
City  September  19-21  with  over  200  in 
attendance.  Nearly  2,000  specimen 
fruits,  including  apples,  pears,  peaches 
and  grapes,  were  displayed.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  L.  A.  Goodman,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  was  chosen  president,  K  V. 
Munson,  of  Denison,  Texas,  first  vice- 
president.  Secretary  John  Craig,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Treasurer  L.  R.  Taft, 
Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich., 
were  re-elected. 


CEMETERY  SUPERINTENDED  IS  MEET. 

The  Association  of  American  Ceme- 
tery Superintendents  met  in  convention 
at  the  Raleigh  hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  19.  Commissioner  West  made 
the  address  of  welcome.    In  his  annual 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Weeber  &  Don,  New  York,  bulbs; 
The  Dingee  &  Conard  Company,  Wesi 
Grove,  Pa.,  plants,  bulbs,  etc;  A.  Des- 
sert, Chenonceaux,  France,  peonies ;  Old 
Colony  Nursery,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  nur- 
sery stock;  Clarke  Brothers,  Portland, 
Ore.,  bulbs  and  plants;  Arthur  T.  Bod- 
dington,  New  York,  bulbs;  Suzuki  & 
lida,  New  York,  Japanese  plants,  bulbs 
and  seeds;  P.  J.  Berckmans  Company, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  nursery  stock;  The  Lee- 
dle  Floral  Company,  Springfield,  O.,  rose 
plants;  Peter  Henderson  &  Company, 
New  York,  bulbs,  plants,  flower  and 
agricultural  seeds;  Henry  Saxton  Ad- 
ams, Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  Dutch  bulbs; 
Schlegel  &  Fottler  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.;  Thomas  Mee- 
han  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Dreshertown,  Pa^ 
evergreens;  Crenshaw  Brothers,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  bulbs, 
etc.;  Godfrey  Aschmann,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  decorative  plants;  Vaughan's  Seed 
Store,  Chicago  and  New  York,  shnibs, 
trees  and  ornamental  plants;  Elbridge 
E.  Wheeler,  Bridgei>ort,  Conn.,  bulbs 
and  seeds;  Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons,  New 
York,  bulbs,  flower  seeds  and  horticul- 
tural sundries;  Sarcoxie  Nurseries,  Sar- 
coxie.  Mo.,  nursery  stock;  E.  Neubert, 
Wandsbek,  Germany,  lily  of  the  valley 
crowns;  H.  Plath,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
ferns,  asparagus,  palms,  etc.;  Sunnyside 
Floral  Nursery,  Fayette ville,  N.  C,  nur- 
sery stock,  bog  plants,  etc. ;  California 
Rose  Company,  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  field 
grown  rose  plants;  Vilmorin-Andrieux 
&  Company,  Paris,  France,  seeds  and 
bulbs. 
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STATISTICS  OF  U.  S.  FLORICULTURE. 

BY   B.    T.    CALLOWAY^    WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  present  at  a  meeting  of  this  society  a 
paper  in  which  I  gave  in  detail  statistics 
showing  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  floricultural  interests  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  presentation  of  that 
paper  we  have  had  very  prosperous 
vears,  and  prosperity  has  added  to  the 
business  of  the  men  who  grow  crops 
under  glass.  There  have  been  many  im- 
provements in  devices,  noteworthy  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  greenhouse 
construction,  and  noteworthy  changes, 
which  on  the  whole  have  led  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  profession.  I  think  it 
may  be  truly  said,  furthermore,  that 
there  have  been  quite  marked  changes  in 
the  general  attitude  of  the  public  re- 
spectmg  the  aims  and  the  objects,  as 
well  as  the  work,  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  Society  of  American  Florists. 
So  far  as  the  work  relating  to  the  grow- 
ing of  crops  under  glass  is  concerned  I 
thmk  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  de- 
velopment within  the  past  five  years  has 
been  greater  than  in  any  similar  period 
in  the  history  of  this  society,  or  perhaps 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  collect  reliable 
statistics  bearing  upon  floriculture.  We 
have  made  attempts  to  do  this 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  and,  while  we  be- 
lieve reasonable  success  has  accompa- 
nied our  efforts,  there  is  always  neces- 
sarily a  considerable  element  of  doubt, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  the  proper 
segr^ation  of  the  crops  ^rown.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  statistical  facts  in 
reference  to  prices  which  might  not  be 
out  of  place  at  this  time  and  which  are 
based  on  reliable  figures — that  is,  figures 
which  are  available  in  the  trade  jour- 
nals and  which,  when  studied,  show  a 
number  of  things  of  interest.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  first  to  some 
figrures  in  reference  to  the  variation  of 
prices  of  three  of  the  principal  green- 
house crops,  namely,  roses,  carnations 
and  violets  during  the  past  five 
years.  These  figures  were  obtained 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  quota- 
tions given  in  the  trade  journals.  Four 
principal  markets  were  selected,  namely, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  The  quotations  for  fancy  stock 
were  left  out  of  consideration,  it  being 
thought  best  to  consider  only  medium 
and  average  conditions.  A  study  of  the 
table  reveals  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  constant  upward  tendency  in  the  price 
of  roses  from  1900  to  the  present  tim^. 
The  table  gives  the  average  wholesale 
price  per  roo  for  roses,  carnations  and 
violets,  1900  to  1904  inclusive,  in  the 
four  principal  cut  flower  markets,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Car- 
Year.       Market.                Roses,     nations.  Violets. 

1900.  Chicago    K43          $1.38  $0.79 

Boston    4.90            1.22  .60 

Philadelphia    ...  6.37            1.81  .60 

New    York     ....  4.38            1.18  .70 

Arerage     4.79  1.26  .72 

1901.  Chicago   4.41  1.62  .75 

Boaton    6.78  1.54  .54 

Philadelphia     ...  6.88  1.84  .82 

New   York    6.02  1.30  .62 

Average     6.40  1.57  .68 

1002.     Chicago   6.14  1.80  .97 

Boston    6.68  1.69  .62 

Philadelphia    ...  6.90  1.74  .86 

New   York    6.34  1.28  .64 

Average    6.74  1.60  .77 

1903.  Chicago   6.94  2.60  1.17 

Boston    6.41  2.14  XA 

Philadelphia    ...10.68  3.29  1.80 

New  York    6.34  2.18  .61 

Average   7.09  2.65  .91 

1904.  Chicago   6.79  2.62  1.18 

Boston   6.73  1.76  .72 

Philadelphia     ...  8.62  8.28  .75 

New   York    6.19  2.70  .66 

Areragft    6.81  2.67  .83 

Ckneral  average   5.97  1.91  .78 


It  appears  from  the  table  that  the 
average  price  of  roses  per  hundred  for 
each  of  the  past  five  years  was:  1900, 
$479;  1901,  $5.40;  1902,  $5.74;  1903, 
$7.09;  1904,  $6.81.  The  average  for  the 
five  years  was  $5.97  per  hundred.  The 
average  price  of  carnations  was:  1900, 
|i.2S;  1901,  $1.57;  1902,  $1.60;  1903, 
$2.55 ;  1904,  $2.57.  The  average  price  of 
carnations  for  the  past  five  years  was 
$1.91  per  hundred.  The  average  price  of 
violets  for  each  of  the  past  five  years 
was:  1900,  72  cents;  1901,  68  cents; 
1902,  ^^  cents;  1903,  91  cents;  1904,  83 
cents.  The  average  for  the  five  years 
was  78  cents  per  hundred. 

With  reference  to  the  area  under 
£[lass,  we  have  not  collected  any  statis- 
tics for  the  past  six  years.  As  a  matter 
of  interest,  however,  we  have  tabulated 
the  figures  on  the  subject  from  the 
American  Florist  Compan/s  Directory 
for  1904.  It  appears  from  these  fibres 
that  there  are  now  in  the  United  States 
8,265  establishments  engaged  in  the  flo- 
rists' business,  both  wholesale  and  retail, 
the  growing  of  cut  flowers  and  the  grow- 
ing of  plants  for  the  trade.  Assuming 
that  those  who  are  reported  as  having 
less  than  1,000  square  feet  of  glass  have 
750  square  feet,  and  that  those  who  are 
not  reported  as  having  any  glass  have  at 
least  500  square  feet  each,  and  excluding 
those  not  likely  to  have  glass,  such  as 
wholesale  commission  dealers,  retail 
store  florists,  seedsmen  and  nurserymen, 
it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  whole 
United  States  62,910,000  square  feet  of 
glass,  or  1444  1-5  acres,  or  approximate- 
ly two  square  miles  in  glass  structures. 
This  makes  an  average  of  about  8,000 
square  feet  of  glass  for  each  establish- 
ment. 

The  six  states  having  the  greatest 
areas  of  glass  in  the  order  named  are 
Illinois,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  These 
six  states  have  within  their  borders  61 
per  cent  of  all  the  glass  in  the  United 
States.  Illinois  heads  the  list  with  fifteen 
per  cent,  New  York  follows  with  thir- 
teen per  cent,  Pennsylvania  twelve  per 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  each 
seven  per  cent.  The  figures  as  given 
below  show  that  these  states  have  each 
the  following  area  in  sflass : 

Illinois   9.168.000  aq.  ft. 

New  York   7,766.000  aq.  ft. 

Pennaylrania     7.376,000  aq.  ft. 

Ohio    4.672.000  aq.  ft. 

New  Jereey    4,303.000  aq.  ft. 

Massachusetta    4.280,000  aq.  ft. 

I  confess  that  these  figures  were 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me,  as  they 
doubtless  will  be  a  surprise  to  some  of 
you,  but,  as  already  indicated,  they  are 
not  based  on  data  which  we  have  per- 
sonally collected,  but  are  compiled  from 
the  latest  information  available. 

The  Exhibitions* 


MASSACHUSETTS  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  opened 
on  Thursday,  September  14,  and  contin- 
ued for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  in- 
cluding Sunday,  the  17th.  The  display 
of  greenhouse  plants  was  the  largest 
that  has  been  staged  at  any  show  of 
the  society  for  many  years,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  rivalling  that  grand 
exhibition  given  in  Music  Hall  the 
year  that  the  S.  A.  F.  held  its  con- 
vention  here. 

The  Botanic  Garden  made  a  most 
beautiful  display  containing  a  large 
variety  of  species,  many  of  which  are 


seldom  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
society.  This  display  was  not  entered 
for  competition,  and  was  awarded  a 
gratuity  of  $60,  and  Robert  Cameron, 
the  gardener,  was  given  a  silver  medal 
for  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
collection.  Other  exhibitors  of  green- 
house plants  were  Edward  McMul- 
ken.  A.  F.  Estabrook,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gard- 
ner, Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse,  Mrs. 
Lester  Leland  and  R.  &  J.  Farquhar 
&  Company.  Julius  Roehrs,  of  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  made  a  fine  display  of  cro- 
tons.  The  exhibit  of  Impatiens  Holsti 
by  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Company  attract- 
ed a  great  deal  of  attention  to  its 
bright  flowers.  Henry  A.  Dreer  of 
Philadelphia,  displayed  two  tanks  of 
acquatics,  among  which  were  noted 
three  novelties:  Victot-ia  Trickeri,  an 
immense  pink  flower  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing shade,  awarded  a  first  class  cer- 
tificate of  merit;  Nymphxa  Bissetii, 
pink,  and  N.  dentata  magnifica,  large 
double  white,  which  received  honor- 
able   mention. 

The  collection  of  wild  species  of 
fruits— apnles,  pears  and  grapes — from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  displayed  by  the 
Arnold  Arboretum,  was  very  interest- 
ing, in  that  it  contained  the  parentage 
of  the  luscious  fruits  which  we  have 
today.  The  society's  silver  medal  was 
awarded  Jackson  Dawson  for  this  in- 
structive exhibit.  H.  H.  Barrows  & 
Son  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of  their 
two  sports  of  Nephrolepis  Barrowsii 
and  N.  Whitmani,  the  latter  being 
awarded  a  first  class  certificate.  In  the 
R.  &  J.  Farquhar  Company's  group  were 
noted  a  large  display  of  their  new 
Lilium  Philippinense  and  the  lar^e 
blooms  of  the  longiflorum  type  at  tiiis 
season  of  the  year  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

In  the  lecture  hall  was  displayed  the 
cut  flowers.  The  dahlia  exhibits  were 
large  and  numerous,  and  many  beauti- 
ful varieties  were  staged,  the  competi- 
tion in  many  classes  being  very  close. 
In  this  hall  again  the  Botanic  Garden 
made  an  exceedingly  large  exhibit  of 
whole,  it  was  an  elegant  display,  and 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  and  a  dis- 
play by  the  Blue  Hill  Nurseries  was 
nearly  as  large  and  varied,  the  former 
not  being  entered  in  competition.  The 
city  park  department  staged  an  in- 
teresting display  of  fruited  and  ber- 
ried  shrubs. 

Lager  h  Hurrell's  display  of  orchids 
made  a  bright  spot  in  the  exhibition. 
The  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
although  not  large,  was  of  exceedingly 
good  quality. 


AMERICAN  mSTITUTE  SHOW. 

The  Beventy-fourth  annual  fall  exhibition 
of  the  American  Institute  was  held  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  September  20  and  21,  In 
the  Berkeley  Lyceum  building,  Forty-fourth 
street.  New  York.  While  It  was  mainly  a 
dahlia  show,  there  were  some  excellent  ex- 
hibits of  decorative  plants,  herbaceous  flow- 
ers,   fruits  and   vesetables. 

The  show  of  dahlias  was  quite  extensiTe, 
commercial  and  fancy  types  being  well  rep- 
resented. The  staging  was,  as  usual,  well 
and  carefully  done,  and  the  blooms  showed 
to  good  advantaxe.  The  largest  collections 
were  shown  by  W.  P.  Lothroo,  Bast  Bridge- 
water,  Mass..  and  H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton. 
Mass.,  and  included  practically  all  types 
of  the  flower.  A.  L.  Miller  of  Brooklyn.  N. 
Y.,  staged  the  variety  Kaiser  in  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, and  a  new  white  said  to  have  grand 
keeping  qualities,  named  Pride  of  the  Park. 
Some  excellent  single  varieties  were  shown 
by  J.  T.  Lovett.  Little  Silver.  N.  J.  Among 
other  exhibitors  were  the  F.  R.  Pierson  Com- 
pany, Tarrytown.  N.  Y.:  James  Dowlen,  Sea- 
bright,  N.  J.;  George  Hale,  gardener  to  E. 
D.  Adams,  Seabright.  N.  J.;  William  Hast- 
ings.   Tuxedo,    N.    Y.;    William    Robertson. 
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Oakland,  N.  J.;  J.  W.  Van  Oatrand.  Bar- 
donia,  N.  Y.;  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclalr,  N. 
J.,  and  J.  P.  Sorenson,  Stamford*  Conn. 

Tha  Judges.  George  Hale,  Leonard  Barron 
and  J.  T.  Withers,  recomm«ided  awards  as 
follows:  In  the  professional  class  for  com- 
mercial growers  only,  for  the  best  collec- 
tion of  tiftjr  varieties,  one  flower  of  each, 
U.  F.  Burt  iirst,  W.  P.  L«throp  second. 

For  the  best  oollection  of  twenty-five  ya- 
rietles,  one  tldwer  of  each,  H.  F.  Burt  first, 
W.   P.    LAthrop  second. 

For  the  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties, 
one  fiower  of  each,  U.  F.  Burt  first,  F.  R. 
Pierson  Co.  and  J.  C.  Williams  equal  sec- 
onds. 1  I. 

For  the  best  display  of  single  dahliaa,  J. 
T.  Lovett  first,  W.  P.  Lothrop  second. 

For  the  best  display  of  cactus  dahlias, 
W.  P.  Lothrop  first,  H.  F.  Burt  second. 

For  the  best  display  of  pompon  dahlias,  H. 
F.    Burt  first,   W.  P.   Loihrop  second. 

In  the  general  class,  open  to  all,  for  the 
best  vase,  twenty-five  blooms,  yellow,  one 
named  variety,  W.  P.  Lothrop  first,  H.  F. 
burt   second. 

For  best  vase  twenty-five  blooms,  white, 
one  named  variety,  W.  P.  Lothrop  first,  H. 
F.   Burt  and  James  Dowlen  equal   seconds. 

For  best  vase,  twenty-five  biooms,  pink, 
one  named  variety,  W.  P.  Lothrop  first,  H. 
F.  Burt  and  J.  L.   Childs  equal  seconds. 

For  best  vase,  twenty-five  blooms,  any 
other  color,  one  named  variety,  Q.  U.  Hale 
and  W.  P.  Lothrop  firsts,  H.  F.  Burt  and 
James  Dowlen  equal  seconds. 

For  best  vase,  twenty-five  blooms,  cactus 
dahlias,  yellow,  one  named  variety,  U.  F. 
Burt  first,  W.  P.   Lothrop  second. 

For  best  vase,  twenty-five  blooms,  cactus 
a^hH^a,  white,  one  named  variety,  H.  F. 
Burt  first,  J.  L.  Childs  and  James  Dowlen 
equal   seconds. 

For  the  beat  vase,  twenty-five  blooms, 
cactus  dahlias,  any  other  color,  one  named 
variety,  W.  P.  Lothrop  first.  H.  F.  Burt 
and   Ueorge  Hale   equal   seconds. 

The  exhibits  entered  for  the  awards  for 
the  best  vase  of  pink  cactus  dahlias,  one 
named  variety,  were  all  disqualified,  three 
competitors  showing  Countess  of  Lonsdale 
and  the  others  colors  out  of  class,  one 
competitor  showed  a  very  questionable  pink. 

In  the  gladiolus  class  the  exhibits  were 
very  crediuble.  W.  P.  Lothrop  was  awarded 
first  prise  and  J.  L.  Childs  second. 

In  the  class  for  ornamental  plants  only 
one  prize  was  awarded,  a  first,  and  this  was 
Uken  by  the  Julius  Roehrs  Company,  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.,  for  the  best  display  of  fiowerint 
and  foliage  plants,  variety  and  eftectlvenest 
considered.  The  display,  which  included  a 
coUecUon  of  orchids,  was  of  the  unique  type 
usually  made  by  the  company.  A.  J.  Manda, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Pratt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
also  staged  a  very  creditable  collection  of 
decorative  plants. 

In  the  class  covering  the  best  fifty  varie- 
ties of  hardy  fiowers,  J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Little 
Silver,  N.  J.,  was  first  with  a  grand  stag- 
ing of  herbaceous  fiowers.  Bobblnk  A  At- 
kins, Rutherford,  N.  J.,  were  a  close  second 
with  a  fine  collection  of  herbaceous  and  other 
flowers,  among  them  Qentiana  Andrewsil, 
Lilium  speciosum  Schryniakeren.  L.  speci- 
osum  album,  phloxes.  Delphinium  formosum, 
etc.  Oerbera  Jamesonli,  also  in  the  collec- 
tion,  proved  very   attractive  to   visitors. 

Bobbink   A   Atkins   were   also   awarded    a 

special  prise  for  Rubus  refiexus,   a  novelty 

•  in   the   line   of  decoraUve   plants.     Another 

novelty    exhibited    by    them    was    Baxlfrajga 

tomentosa   superba,   a   pretty   dwarf   border 

The  new  rose  Richmond  was  exhibited  by 
C.  H.  Totty,  of  Madison.  N.  J.,  and  was 
much  admired.  Mr.  Totty  is  one  of  the 
first  growers  in  the  east  to  show  this  rose 
srown  from  commercial  stock,  and  expresses 
himself  as  well  pleased  with  its  easy  grow- 
ing  qualities. 

A  vase  of  Victory  carnations  was  shown 
by  Guttman  A  Weber,  and  the  fiower*  were 
fine  for  the  time  of  year. 

The  attendance  at  the  show  was  very  good, 
notwithstanding  that  the  weather  after  open- 
ing time  on  the  first  day  was  stormy. 


IfEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Newport 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  In  the  Casi- 
no September  11-13.  The  theater  \^l' 
rounded  by  a  very  wide  inclosed  Plf»» 
that  was  also  utilised.  The  theater  Itself 
is  finished  in  white  and  gold  which  makes 
a  charming  background  for  the  ^P)an«. 
Several  society  women  assisted  with  the 
decorations,  and  labors  of  the  various  com- 
mittees resulted  in  a  very  pleasing  show. 
In  the  comers  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
theater  at  Intervals  were  placed  oval  lattice- 
work bowers,  which  were  handsomely  en- 
twined with  Rudbeckla  Golden  Glow.  Helen - 
ium  autumnale,  asters,  golden  rod.  and 
omamenUl  grasses.     In  these  bowers  were 


beautiful  marble  busts  showing  through  the 
foliage,  and  the  eftect  was  very  pleasing. 

The  center  of  the  hall  was  allotted  to 
dahlias  and  many  tables  were  filled  long 
before  the  opening  hour.  Had  there  been 
no  other  fiowers  in  the  show,  the  dahlias 
would  have  amply  repaid  every  visitor.  As 
usual  there  were  many  classes,  and  liberal 
prises  for  every  form  of  dahlia,  but  the 
greatest  interest  centered  in  the  cactus  var- 
ieties. The  principal  contests  are  those  for 
the  best  twenty-five  blooms,  any  type,  of 
red,  pink,  yellow  and  white.  For  several 
years  Catherine  Duer  has  held  the  first 
prize  in  the  red  class,  and  the  twenty- 
five  blooms  of  this  favorite  staged  by  Colin 
Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet, 
deserved  first  honors.  This  dahlia  measurej 
seven  to  eight  Inches  In  diameter,  open^ 
out  fiat,  and  shows  no  center.  The  petals 
are  very  broad,  and  the  color  glowing  red. 

Joseph  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  James 
Stlllman.  received  first  for  twenty-five  pink, 
with  Krlemhllde,  a  most  beautiful  delicate 
pink,  shading  to  white  in  the  center;  fine 
form,  stiff  stem  and  Invaluable  for  cut- 
fiower  purposes.  The  best  yellow  In  the 
show  was  Mrs.  Charles  Turner  and  James 
Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  T.  O.  Richard- 
son received  first  for  twenty-five  blooms. 
In  white,  Colin  Robertson.  sUged  the  cactus 
variety.  Winsome,  which  was  given  first 
prise.  The  fiowers  are  large  and  of  very 
fine  form,  the  twisted,  incurved  petals  giving 
them  great  depth.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower 
of  branching  habit,  erect,  strong  stems,  and 
without  question  the  best  pure  white  dahlia 
to  date. 

There  were  also  staged  many  splendid 
exhibits  of  cactus,  show,  fancy,  decorative, 
pompon  and  single  dahlias.  For  the  best 
seedling  double  cactua  dahlia  there  were 
nine  entries.  The  silver  medal  award  went 
to  Joseph  C.  Forbes,  New  Bedford.  Mass, 
for  a  large  red.  For  a  collection  of  seed- 
lings James  Robertson  received  first  prize 
for  a  grand  lot  of  Twentieth  Century  seed- 
liogti.  m  pink,  red  and  white.  M.  B.  Faxon 
was  second  with  twelve  new  cactus  seed- 
lings. 

William  G.  Postings,  gardener  to  Wlnthrop 
Chanler.  staged  twelve  superb  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  no  variety  in  the  show 
brought  out  more  favorable  comment.  A 
special  prise  was  given  It. 

The  prizes  for  the  table  decoratlonJ 
brought  out  fifteen  contestants.  The  tables 
were  arranged  on  the  broad  piazzas.  In- 
terest In  this  feature  never  flags,  as  the 
decoration  of  the  dinner  table  gives  great 
concern  to  society  women.  For  the  best 
decoration  of  dahlias  exclusively,  flrst  prize 
went  to  Gibson  Brothers,  for  a  centerpiece 
of  Krlemhllde.  Adlantum  cuneatum  was 
used  for  foliage.  The  foundation  was  a 
round  plateau  basket,  fllled  with  sphagnum 
moss,  and  covered  with  ferns.  The  flowers 
were  put  In  loosely.  The  second  prize  went 
to  John  Marshall.  The  dahlias  used  were 
Volker  and  Primrose  Dame  mixed,  and  the 
foliage  used  was  Adiantum  Farleyense. 

For  the  best  table  decoration  of  outdoor- 
grown  flowers  and  foliage  Colin  Robertson 
secured  flrst  with  a  neat  and  pretty  center- 
piece of  Anemone  Japonlca  alba.  Second 
went  to  Alexander  McLellan,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  J.  Mitchell  Clark,  with  a  round  decor- 
ation of  mixed  nasturtiums.  Of  the  other 
seven  entries,  flve  were  Lilium  speciosum 
rubrum  with  Clematis  panlculata  for  foliage. 

First  prize  for  fancy  basket  of  dahlias 
went  to  John  Marshall.  The  Catherine  Duer 
or  Newport  dahlia  was  used  and  Adlantum 
cuneatum,  and  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus 
employed  for  foliage.  First  prize  for  fancy 
basket  of  flowers  also  went  to  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. This  was  a  very  large  basket  with 
square  rustic  handle,  and  made  of  Allam- 
anda  WlUlamsii  with  Adlantum  Farleyense 
and  Asparagus  plumosus  names  for  foliage. 
Second  went  to  James  Boyd,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  William  Astor.  for  a  basket  of  pink 
hollyhocks  and  clematis  paniculate,  with 
Adlantum  cuneatum  for  foliage. 

The  first  premium  group  of  palms  and 
foliage  plants  arranged  by  Colin  Robertson 
was  a  feature  of  the  show.  David  Mcin- 
tosh, gardener  to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bell,  was 
second.  A  most  Interesting  exhibit  was  a 
new  saxifrage,  staged  by  James  Garihley, 
gardener  to  H.  H  .Rogers  of  Pairhaven, 
Mass..  under  the  name  of  Saxifrage  sarm- 
entosa  tricolor  superba.  The  leaves  are 
handsomely  marked  with  creamy  white,  yel- 
low, and  red  variegations.  A  sliver  medal 
was  awarded. 

J.  Charles  Matley,  gardener  to  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  exhibited  three  specimens 
of  nephrolepis  that  were  awarded  a  special 
prize.  Two  were  Bostons  in  16-lnch  wood- 
en baskets,  and  had  diameters  of  seven  and 
nine  feet  respectively.  The  other  was  a 
Pierson  In  a  12-inch  pan,  and  this  meas- 
ured   seven    feet    across. 

Andrew  Christiansen,  gardener  to  Miss 
Fannie  Foster,  received  a  special  award  for 
a   large   vase   of   Buddleia  variabilis.     This 


is  a  comparatively  new  shrub;  grows  five 
feet  high,  and  produces  very  pretty  racem- 
es of  rosy-lilac  flowers,  with  an  oraage  spot 
in  the  center. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  of  PhlladelpbiA  was 
awarded  a  ailver  medal  for  the  new  Nym- 
phaa  Bissetii,  a  grand  pink.  For  "N'denta- 
ta  magniflca,"  a  new  pure  white,  a  flnl 
class  certificate  of  merit  was  given.  Mr. 
Dreer  exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of 
aquatics. 

Miss  Fannie  Foster,  whose  gardener  is 
Andrew  Christiansen,  made  a  ine  dlaplay 
of  a  new  seedling,  decorative  dahlia.  Ridge 
Mere,  and  received  a  bronze  medal  for  tM 
same.  A  silver  medal  went  to  Jamee  Rob- 
ertson, gardener  to  Mrs.  T.  O.  Richardson, 
for  his  new  seedling  single  dahlia,  Im- 
perlalanuuL 

Visitors  to  the  exhibition  included  WiUlaa 
F.  Turner  of  New  Bedford.  Mass.;  H.  F. 
Burt  of  Taunton,  Mass.;  John  S.  Hay.  rep- 
resenting Henry  A.  Dreer  of  Philadelphia; 
William  O.  Sweet  of  West  Mansfield,  Maas. ; 
Nell  Campbell  for  Vaughan's  Seed  Store  of 
New  York;  and  James  Garthley  of  Fair- 
haven,    Mass.  X 


HINIIESOTA  STAT£  FAIR. 

The  retailers  of  the  Twin  CiUes  took 
much  interest  In  the  fiower  exhibition  in 
the  Minnesota  State  Fair  the  week  of 
September  11.  The  following  awards  were 
made: 

Collection  cut  fiowers — First,  A.  8.  Swan- 
son,  St.  Paul;  aeoond,  Minneapolis  Floral 
Company,  Minneapolis;  third,  B.  Nagel  k 
Company,   Minneapolis. 

CollecUon  of  dahliae— First,  F.  F.  Farrar. 
White  Bear  •  second,  B.  Nagel  4  Company : 
third.  John  Vasatka.  Minneapolis. 

Collection  of  sweet  peas — First,  John  Vas- 
atka; second,  Mrs.  Charles  Krause,  St.  PauL 

Collection  of  asters — First,  F.  F.  Farrar; 
second,  B.  Nagel  k  Company;  third,  John 
Vasatka. 

Collection  of  carnations — First,  B.  Nagel 
k  Company;  second,  John  Vasatka;  third, 
Minneapolis  Floral   Company. 

Collection  of  roses — First,  B.  Nagel  k 
Company. 

Collection  of  gladioli— First,  F.  F.  Far- 
rar; second,  B.  Nagel  k  Company;  third, 
John  Vasatka. 

Twelve-inch  basket  of  fiowers — First, 
Minneapolis  Floral  Company;  second,  Wil- 
liam Donaldson  k  Company,  Minneapolis; 
third,  B.  Nagel  k  Company;  fourth,  John 
Vasatka. 

Table  bouquets — ^Flrst,  Minneapolis  Floral 
Company;  second,  B.  Nagel  k  Company; 
third,   John  Vasatka. 

Hand  bouquet — ^First,  Minneapolis  Floral 
Company;  second,  William  Donaldaon  k 
Company;    third,    John    Vasatka. 

Bridal  bouquet — First,  Minneapolis  Floral 
Company;  second,  William  Donaldson  k 
Company;   third,  John  Vasatka. 

Collection  of  foliage  and  decorative  plants 
— First,  August  S.  Swanson;  second,  Min- 
neapolis Floral  Company;  third.  B.  Nagel 
k  Company;  fourth,  John  Vasatka. 

Collection  of  greenhouee  plants— First 
Minneapolis  Floral  Company;  second,  B. 
Nagel  k  Company ;  third,  John  Vasatka. 

Collection  of  five  hanging  baskets — First. 
B.  Nagel  k  Company;  seoond,  Minneapolis 
Floral  Company;  third,  John  Vasatka. 

Collection  of  coleus — First,  John  Vasat- 
ka; second,  B.  Nagel  k  Company. 

Group  of  palms  in  pot — ^First,  Minneapo- 
lis Floral  Company;  second,  B.  Nagel  k 
Company ;  third,  August  S.  Swanson ;  fonith. 
John  Vasatka. 

Single  specimen  palm — ^First,  Avgvst  B. 
Swanson;  second,  John  Vasatka;  third,  B. 
Nagel  k  Company;  fourth,  Minneapolis 
Floral  Company. 

Single  specimen  fern — ^First,  August  8. 
Swanson;  second.  John  Vasatka;  third,  B. 
Nagel  k  Company;  fourth,  Minneapolii 
Floral   Co. 

Collection  of  geraniums  in  bloom — ^First. 
John  Vasatka;  second.  B.  Nagel  k  Company. 

Collection  of  carnations  in  bloom — ^First, 
B.  Nagel  k  Company;  second.  John  Vasat- 
ka. 

Vase  filled  with  plants— First.  B.  Nagel  k 
Company;  second,  John  Vasatka;  third, 
August  S.  Swanson;  fourth,  Minneapolis 
Floral  Company. 

Table  decorations — First,  Minneapolis 
Floral  Company;  second.  August  8.  Swan- 
son; third.  R.  A.  Latham;  fourth.  B.  Nagel 
k  Company. 


WAPPI1IG£RS  DAHLIA  SOOfiTT. 

A  ver^  successful  show  of  the  Wappingersi 
Dahlia  Society  was  held  at  Wapplngers 
Falls.  N.  Y.,  September  22-23.  F.  R.  Pier- 
son. of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  ofllclated  as 
judge.  a»isted  by  David  Glndra  and  N.  H. 
Cottam.    Among  the  leading  exhiblton  were 
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Iirins  Orinnell,  John  C.  OaWln,  cardener, 
silTor  cup;  W.  P.  Clyde,  H.  J.  Osterhoudt, 
gardener;  Chauncey  Marshall.  P.  D.  Hitney, 
gardener;  Winthrop  Sargent.  P.  B.  Wltney» 
gardener;  George  H.  Haworth,  John  H. 
wood,  Thoa.  Boyle^  0.  8.  Scott*  Wm.  Vor;.- 
man,  J.  K.  Aahton  and  Wapplngers  park. 
The  attendance  in  the  eTenings  eBpeclally 
waa  large  and  much  intereet  waa  shown  1a 
the  awards.  C. 


MEW  BEDFORD  HORT.  SOOETT. 

The  recent  dahlia  show  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Hortleultural  Society,  at  New  Bedford, 
llaaa.,  was  a  hrllUant  success  from  an  ex- 
hibition standpoint  and  fairly  satisfactory 
in  a  financial  way.  Among  the  principal 
exhibitors  and  prise  winners  were  Charles 
Jolmson,  gardener  to  William  C.  Taber; 
William  T.  Keith,  gardener  to  Thomas  N. 
Stetson;  Peter  Murray,  of  Fairhaven; 
Dighton  Nursery  Company;  F.  L.  Tlnkham, 
of  Brockton;  J.  K.  Alexander,  of  Bast 
Bridgewater  and  A.  B.  Hathaway. 


COMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  supply  any 
omintoBs  from  this  list.] 

Boston,  Mass.,  Noyember  0-12,  1906. — 
Ghryaanthemum  exhibition  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  Address  W.  P. 
Rich,  Horticultural  Hall,  800  MasaachusetU 
aTenue,  BoitoB,  Mass. 

Ohicaoo,  November  — ,  1906. — Chrysan- 
themum exhibition  Horticultural  Society  of 
GhlcagD.  Address  B.  A.  Kanst,  6700  Cot- 
tage GroTO  ayenue,  Chicago. 

HnNTiNOTON,  Lb  I.,  N.  T.,  October  6, 
1S06.— -Annual  exhibition  Huntington  Hor- 
tieultiiral  and  Agricultural  Society.  Address 
A.  H.  Funnell.  Huntington,  L.  I..  N.  T. 

iNixaNAPOUS.  IND.,  Noyombor  14-18,  1906. 
— Indiana  fiorai  festlyal  and  chrysanthemum 
show.  Address  Irwin  Bertermsnn,  241 
Massachusetts   avenue,   Indianapolis.    Ind. 

KAHOas  CiTT,  Mo.,  Noyember  18-18,  1906. 
— ^Thlrd  annual  flower  show  Kansas  City 
ConTention  Hall  Building  Company.  Ad- 
dress Louis  W.  Shouse,  Gonrention  Hall. 
KsoMis  City,  Mo. 

LaxB  GaNgyA,  WtB.^  November  8-4,  1906. 
— Chrysanthemum  show  Lake  Geneya  Gar- 


deners' Association.  Address  John  Tiplady, 
LAke,  Geneva,  Wis. 

Los  Amoblss,  Cal.,  November  2-4,  1905. 
— First  annual  exhibition  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Horticultural  Association.  Address 
Brnest  Braunton,  203  New  High  street,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal. 

Louisvnxi^  Kt.,  November  7-U,  1906.— 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Kentucky  Society 
of  Florists.  Address  Fr4d  L.  Schulz.  1325 
Cherokee  road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Madxsom,  N.  J.,  October  26-27,  1905.— 
Tenth  annual  flower  show  Morris  County 
Qardeners'  and  Florists'  Society.  Address 
B.  Reagen.  Madison,  N.  J. 

MsMiX)  FasK,  Cal.^  October  20-21,  1906. — 
Third  annual  fall  exhibition  Menlo  Park 
Horticultural  Society.  Address  James  T. 
Lynch,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 

Phzladblphia,  Pa.,  November  7-11.  1905. 
— Annual  exhibition  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Address  David  Riist,  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Broad  street  below  Locust, 
Philadelphia. 

Pbovidbkcb,  R.  I.,  November  14-15.  1906. 
— Chrysanthemum  and  carnation  exhibition 
Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society.  Ad- 
dress C.  W.  Smith,  27-29  Bxchange  street. 
Providence. 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  November  1-2,  1905. — 
Bigbth  annual  exhibition  Monmouth  County 
Horticultural  Society.  Address  H.  A.  Ket- 
tel.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  8-U,  1905.— 
Annual  exhibition  St.  Louis  Florists'  Club. 
Address  Otto  O.  Koenig,  6471  Florissant  ave- 
Que,  St.  Louis. 

SBATTLiL  Wash.,  November  10,  1905.— 
Fall  exhibition  Seattle  Florists'  AssociaUon. 
Address  A.  Balmer,  816  Taylor  avenue,  Seat- 
Ue,  WaA. 

Tabbttown,  N.  Y.,  November  1-8,  1906. — 
Seventh  annual  exhibition  Tarrytown  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Address  B.  W.  Neubrand. 
Tarrytown.  N.  T. 

WACOk  Tbx.,  November  16-18,  1906. — 
Tenth  annual  chrysanthemum  show  Texas 
State  Floral  Society.  Address  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Shumway,  Waco,  Tex. 

WOBCBSTBB,  Mass.,  November  9,  1906. — 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Worcester  County 
Horticultursl  Society.  Address  Adin  A. 
Hlxon.  Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  street, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Nsw  YOBK,  October  81  to  November  8. — 


Chrysanthemum  exhibition  American  Insti- 
tute. Address  Dr.  Hexamer,  19  West  Forty- 
fourth  street.  New  York. 

San  Fbancisco.  Cal.,  November  9-11, 
1905.— Fall  exhibition  California  Stete 
Floral  Society.  Address  Mrs.  J.  R.  MarUn, 
276  Seventh  avenue.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FUMIGATION  METHODS. 

By  PROP  W.  Q.  JOHNSON. 

Permerly  State    BatemelogUt   of  Ulsrytsod. 

A  Practical  Traatlsa  and  timely  work  on 
cheap  and  effective  means  of  destroying  insect 
pests  and  other  vermin  in  various  places. 
This  work  is  the  outcome  of  practical  tests 
made  by  the  author  together  with  the  expe- 
riences of  others,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time. 

GARDENERS  and  FLORISTS 

have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  can- 
not be  grown  under  glass  without  frequent 
fumigation  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  solved  this 
problem.  The  methods  of  procedure  are  fully 
described  and  every  detail  is  given  for 
generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

The  Qardening:  Company, 

Monon  Bulldlnr,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


The  Brockton  Dahlia  Farm 

Tlie  largest  and  flneit  collection  of 
Dahllss  in  the  United  Statet.  oonsfst^ 
ing  of  sU  the  leading  yarieties.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

W.  P.  LOTHROP,  East  Bridg«watcr,  Mut. 


Three  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,.  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibiittles  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Gmtains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  QardeninK. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS 


We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


MAinJAI*    OP    THB    TbBBS    of    NORla 

Ameaica  (Safgent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  tut^ect 
The  pages  onmber  826,  with  over  600 
illnstrauons.  Every  tree  student  should 
have  it.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
<— A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsTor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbagbs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  ver^  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  hmgus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LanoscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  verj  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezcepUonaUy  valuaue  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lanoscapb  Gardbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  pastflewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
floret  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  h^pful  every 
tmsiness  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Mombt  Growing  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltlord).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  (^LDPDH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  eiven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  ^C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRTSANTHBlCUlf   MANUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  ezpex  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  - 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson)  .--A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
snooessral  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

y^iI'SHROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Thbm 
vValconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooesstul  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrry  Book  (Biggie).— A 
u>ndensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
t)erries,  5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tenoer  fi-om  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafdng,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  TOod  for,  the  du- 
ferent  manures  for  the  dSORfrent  crops  and 
the  diffiarent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (^cholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


(BUwanser).— A 
iie  beauties 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort 
deUghtiul  book  portraying  the 
andpleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most  fiss- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  usefiil,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  srows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  conn- 
try.    Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  FlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting sub'iect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wn.D  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifol,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  groimds  about  our  homes,  \ty  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
ulustrated  fix>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnglibh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  sfardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  teUs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbrding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Boor 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  froit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing:  302  pases. 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).»It8  nature,  re- 
lations and  fandamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (Bllacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  of 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Ambrican  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  i^opagation  and  cultivation  r>f 
nut-bearmg  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea.  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitchii,  Qematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Guiifers,  Lrls 
KaempCeri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  tor  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.«ii%it%it«it«it«it 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  No  \. 


FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  State  Entomoleglft  of  Marjland 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  tlmelv  work  on  cheap 
aoU  effective  nieaiia  uf  ae»iro>  lug  iuitect  pests  and 
other  Yerniln  iu  various  places.  This  work  Is  the 
oatconie  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Kiher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  hnportant  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  tliue.   It  will  be  of  particular 
lutereetto 
FRUIT  OBOWBBS  AND  NURSEBTMEN 


owliig  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  noturloiis 
flan  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  1m  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 


M  being  used  more  exteuslvely  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  aud  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  In 
outlined  in  this  worlL  The  nieJiods  can  be  easily 
apidled  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
oiM  pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  ft  com  Id- 
fn^l  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  tbis  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
cuiuplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENEBS  AND  FI.OBIST8 
hare  foand  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  aud  applying  the  gas. 

MILI^EBS  AND  GRAIN  DEAI.ERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  moat  important  materuls  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
snlphlde  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talniuggrain  in  stor.>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consld- 
eit'd.  1%  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Indosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  atid  mice  iu  any  ludosure. 
COLI.EOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  ati  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe.»t  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  In  written  In  a 

Pormlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
andsnmely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
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KUZIRSRIIOON  TULIP. 


YAUIiBAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  trnr  ging  for  our  annual 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs,  and 
in  order  to  induce  early  ordering 
we  are  willing  to  import  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amounting  to  $7.50  or  over,  provided 
same  is  received  by  July  l  Stb.  This  offer 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  fotward  on 
arrival,  thus  insuring  perfect  condition  of 
the  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  Urgevt  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  years' 
experience  can  guarantee  that  your  order 
will  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  careful 
growers  in  Holland.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  handling  enables  us  to 
make  you  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
information  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request. 

VAUGNAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO, 

1 4  Barotoy  tt.       84.6S  Randolph  St. 


The  Colors  of  riowers 


Are  best  dettrminad 
with  tht  aid  of  Our 


COIOR  CHART. 


Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  thli  obart  it  nowaocepted 
at  the  standard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this"* country.    PrlM.  IB  CMli.  PMlpaM. 
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VAUGHS^*S 

Sta:-Shapeii  White  Freesia 

Of  all  winter-bloomiDg  bulbs  none  are  more 
^asy  of  -culture  or  more  b*  autlful  and  sraceful 
than  the  Freesia.  Plant  six  to  eiipht  bulbs  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  you  will  set  a  plant  which  «vill 
beautify  and  p<)rfume  the  house  for  weeks.  They 
force  easily  and  can  be  had  In  bloom  for  Christmas 
if  desired;  by  plunging  six  or  eight  pots  in  a  oold 
frame  the^'  can  be  brought  in  at  intervals,  in  th  s 
way  making  a  c  ntinuoua  display. 

"Vavtfhan's  Star-Shaped  White**  isunim- 
provemeut  ou  the  well  known  Freesia  Refracta 
Alba,  havluff  large  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  pure 
glistening  white,  home  on  long  erect  stems, 
making  it  an  ideal  cut  floiTer  and  also  a  flrst-class 
pot  plant. 

Prices  Mammoth  bulbs,  8  for  lOc;  doz.,  75c; 
per  100,  $4,00.  postpaid. 

VXUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE 

CH'CACOt  Niw  vomu 

84-88  Randolph  St.  14  Bt  city  81 


NOW  COMPLETE  IN 
FOUR  VOLUMr«. 

Cyclopedia  Of 

American 

Horticulture 


Ck>mpri8ing  luggestioM  for  cultivation 
of  hortioulturai  plants,  desoriptiont  of 
the  ipeciea  of  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  ornamental  plants  sold  in  the 
United  StAtes  and  Canada,  together  with 
geographical  and  biograpnioal  sketches 

By  L  H.  BAILEY, 

Profeisor  of  Horticulture  in  Cornell 
University^ 

AMitted  by  WILHELM  MILLER,  Ph.  0., 

A8M>ciat«  Editor. 

•nd  many  eipcrt  Cultivators  and  Botanists. 


IN  FOUR  VOLUMES, 

Clotli,  $20.      Half  Meroceo,  $32. 

Illustrated  with  3800  original  engravings. 
Cash  with  order. 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Pcas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalc^ue^  will  be  ready  Jan.  1 , 
'05,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,  ^^j^^j^^j^j^j^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 


. . . THE  TEN  ... 

Bound  Volumes 

. . . OP  .  . . 

Gardening  ^ss^ 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $.7.&u. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monoo  BdUing,  CHICAGO. 


"Eureka" 

Weed   KiUer. 

Saves  WeeilBnfi  Keeps 
Paths,  etc,  detr  without 
dtsturbiitf  or  staining 
thecfraydL 
Solnbto  Powder,  readily  mixed  and  anj^M. 

MOhT  8p«Ksial  prices  to  Oemeteries  and  buyers  In 
arg»  Qoanutiei    Foil  direotions  with  oaob  tui 

Vanghan's  Seed  Store, 

CHICAOOi  NKW  YOmCi 

iSt.  141 
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CHRYSANTHEMIM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMEB  D.  SMITH. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 


DAPHNE  CNBCmUH. 

This  is  not  a  herbaceous  plant,  thoujg:h 
usually  catalogued  and  mentioned  with 
the.  dwa^fy  perennials.  It  is  a  trailing, 
woddy  fih'rub  of  low  but  compact  growth 
and  den^e  heads  of  bright  pink  fragrant 
btossonls,  very  freely  produced  from  the 
t^s  of,  the  one  year  old  twigs  in  the 
spring.  Often  we  can  count  on  quite 
a  number  of  flower  heads  opening  out 
in  September  and  October.  This  bloom- 
ing id  the  fall  monthis  is  almost  sure  to 
occur  in  our  latitude  when  the  plants 
are  fully  exposed  "to  the  sunlight  and 
planted  on  a  thoroughly  drained  bed. 
On  moist  grocmd,  or  when  partiafqr- 
shaded,  the  plants  will  not  ripen  their 
wood  miich  before  winter  sets  in.  There- 
for we  rarely  see  them  perfect  any  flow- 
ers during  autumn  in  such  a  situation. 
But  their  flowering  -qualities  for  spring 
are  not  at  all  impaired.  The  plants  are 
rather  slow  growers.  They  do  not  oc- 
cupy much  ground.  Most  of  the  branch- 
lets  grow  only  a  few  inches  in  a  season, 
but  these  branchlets  are  numerous  and 
nearly  every  one  of  them  will  be  topped 
in  spring  by  a  clustered  head  of  pink 
flowers.  In  walking  through  the  ner- 
baceous  grounds,  the  writer  passed  a 
small  patch  of  daphne  last  week  and  no- 
ticed that  a  goodly  number  of  the  tips 
had  opened  out  their  pretty  flowed, 
more  of  them  it  seemed  than  usual  and 
apparently  there  were  still  more  to  come 
before  long.  This  daphne  also  makes,  a 
capital  plant  for  winter  flowering. 
Forced  in  a  cool  greenhouse  near  the 
glass  its  color  will  come  out  bright  and 
glistening  and  the  plants  sell  very  read- 
ily at  a  good  figure  whenever  offered. 
But,  unfortunately,  stock  is  scarce  and 
has  been  so  for  some  years.  The, de- 
mand for  outside  planting  is  constantly 
on  the  increase,  thereby  holding  the  sup- 
ply down  to  the  lowest  limit 

Usually  D.  cneorum  is  propagated  by 
layers  and  strong  saleable  plants  could 
be  produced  by  this  method  inside  of 
two  years,  but  where  old  stQck  plants  are 
at  a  premium,  we  have  to-  report  to  cut- 
tings and  grow  the  plants  a  year  or 
two  longer  planted  out  to'  attain  saleable 
size.  Fall  cuttings  of  the  young,  ripened 
wood  ai'e  put  in  boxes  or  pans,  placed 
in  a  cool;  shaded  house  until  calloused 
and  then  placed  on  gentle  bottom  heat 
to  form  their  roots.  But  potting  a  num- 
ber of  branchy  plants  in  October  for 
propagating  purposes  has  some  advan- 
tages. After  potting,  the  plants  shouM 
be  placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  or.;  if 
convenient  in  a  frame  that  caivbe  cov- 
ered on  approach  of  cold  weather.  'lj[^ey 
may  remam  there  until  December.,  or 
January  before  they  are  taken  in.  ^In  a 
cool*  house  these  plants  will  flowj^r  in 
about  six  or  eight  weeks  and  in<^about 
the  same  time  numerous  youngv  sprouts 
will  form  around  the  flower  clus^rs  and 
also  from  the  base  of  the  plants.^' When 
this  young  growth  is  about  three  qi;^four 
inches  long  and  half  hardened,  it  ^ould 
be  taken  off  and  inserted  in  the"  s^pd 
of  an  ordinary  propagating  bench.  Inhere 
the  cuttings  ^ill  root  with  no  flwe 
attention  than  commonly  given  to  any 
other  woody  cutting.  Wood  formed  put- 
doors  does  not  root  so  readily.  But 
when  grown  under  glass  and  taken  in 
a  half  ripe  condition,  we  are  almost  sure, 
with  the  proper  care,  to  root  every  cut- 
ting inserted.  When  rooted,  the  little 
plants  are  potted  off  singly  in  2^4 -inch 


or  2^-inch  pots  and  placed  on  a  bench 
in  a  temperature  house.  For  a  week 
or  two  they  are  shaded  on  bright  sunny 
days.  After  that  no  extra  attention  is 
ne^ed.  Let  the  young  plants  be  well 
established  in  their  pots  before  finally 
planting  in  the  open  ground.  Even  if 
you  have  to  wait  until  July,  the  pots 
should  be  well  filled  with  roots.  Then 
you  need  not  fear  losing  one-half  of 
your  plants  by  a  spell  of  hot  or  dry 
weather,  which  may  set  in  at  that  sea- 
son. J.  B.  K. 


FUCHSIAS  AS  BBDDmG  PLANTS. 

Fuchsias  make  quite  a  displiay  during 
the  summer  months  if  planted  in  the 
flower  beds,  provided  they  are  liberally 

'trekted,  says  a  correspondent  in  The 
Gardeners'  Magazine.  To  obtain  good 
plants  the  cuttings  should  be  rooted  in 
the  autumn,  and  as  the  plants  progress 
they  should  be  potted,  and  grown  in 
gentle  heat  through  the  winter.  During 
the. time  they  are  small  they  will  not 
tfike  up  much  room,  but  as  growth  pro- 
ceeds it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
house  for  them  until  it  is  safe  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  open  quarters.  After 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be 
shifted  into  large  3-inch  pots,  and  if 
well  looked  after,  by  the  turn  of  the 
year  they  will  be  large  enough  to  be 
transferred  Ub  6-inch,  and  from  these 
into  9-inch  pots  by  the  middle  of 
March,  this  being  their  final  shift.  When 
potted  the  last  time  a  little  fine  bone 
meal  mixed  with  the  soil  will  be  found 
very  beneficial,  as  this  will  not  only 
help  to  keep  the  soil  porous,  but  will 
gres^tly  stimulate  the  growth. 

By  the  end  af  May,  if  the  plants  have 
received'  proper  att^ion,  they  should  be 

'  about  fv^t  feet  'hi^,  ,  pyramidal,  and 
just  coming  into  blo5m.  Plants  of  this 
description  should  ^be  put  at  least  four 
feet  apart,  othei^ise  they  will  not  show 
themselves  to  advantage.  When  planted 
in  beds  or  groups  only  one  variety 
should  be  put  together,  as  a  much  bolder 
display  is  then  made.    The  beds  should 

'  be  of  sufiicient  size  to  take  from  fifteen 

.  to   twenty  plants  each.     If  circular,   a 


bed  sfxteen  feet  in  diameter  would  re- 
quire seventeen  plants  to  furnish  it  well, 
the  ground  between  being  planted  with 
some  dwarf-growing  subject,  the  flowers 
of  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
fuchsias  in  coloring. 

There  are  several  self-colored  varie- 
ties, such  as  Marinka,  Display.  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  etc.,  but  some  of  these  are 
not  suitable  for  planting  in  groups,  as 
they  are  not  robust  enough,  and<^'their 
habit  of  growth  is  not  suitable.  Varie- 
ties like  Lustre,  which  has  a  good  habit, 
is  of  robust  growth,  free  flowering,  and 
a  constant  bloomer,  are  needed.  Qiarm- 
ing  i^  another  good  bedding  kind.  Mrs. 
Marshall,  General  Greenfell,  Phenome- 
nal, Champion  of  the  World,  Domini- 
ana,  Olsrmpia,  Royal  Purple,  and  Rose 
of  Castile  Improved  are  all  good.  There 
is  not  much  use  in  putting  out  small 
plants  of  fuchsias,  as  they  do  not  make 
sufiicient  show  until  iate  in  the  season, 
by  which  time,  unless  the  autumn  is 
very  favorable,  the  frost  cuts  them 
down. 

Old  plants  may  be  employed  provided 
a  suitable  place  can  be  used  for  protect- 
ing them  during  the  winter.  Those  left 
in  the  open  ^ound  sometimes  do  well 
after  mild  wmters,  provided  the  roots 
are  protected  with  about  six  inches  of 
fine  ashes  or  sifted  leaf-soil,  with  a  little 
litter  thrown  over  them.  Though  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  the  old  stools  will 
usually  send  up  some  strong  shoots, 
which  give  a  wealth  of  fine  bloom  in  the 
autumn,  and  remain  in  full  beauty  until 
cut  down  by  the  frost.  But  we  have 
never  found  any  plants  so  satisfactory 
as  those  raised  from  cuttings  rooted  in 
the  autumn,  grown  through  the  winter, 
and  treated  in  the  way  described.  The 
more  robust  varieties  will  usually  make 
plants  from  six  to  seven  feet  high, 
clothed  with  bloom  from  the  ground  to 
the  tip,  and  will  give  a  wealth  of  flow- 
ers from  June  until  the  frost  comes, 
which,  in  favorable  seasons,  and  in  shel- 
tered places,  does  not  usually  happen 
until  October. 


This   appears  to  have  been   an   un- 
usually favorable  year  for  dahlias. 


BABY   RAMBLER   ROBE   AT   THE   PORTLAND   EXPOSITION. 

EfhibiiMl  by  VMghan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago 
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INTERIOR   OP   COU8BUM,  WH8RB   CHICAQO  SHOW  WILL   BB   HBLD    NOVBMBBR    T-U. 

With  one  and  ont-balf  aorei  of  floor  space,  it  haa  been  uied  for  band  oonoerta  until  recently. 


THE  CHIORODOXAS. 

Of  these  I  consider  Chionodoxa  Sar- 
densis  the  best  for  general  effect,  its 
blue  being  more  telling  in  the  mass  than 
the  blue  and  white  of  C.  Lucilise,  says  a 
correspondent  of  The  Garden.  For 
planting  by  the  thousand  on  grassy 
banks,  C.  Sardensis  is  particularly  valu- 
able, ]being  as  decorative  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  the  grape  hyacinths,  and  consid- 
erably earlier.  C  gigantea  and  C  Alleni 
appear  to  me  to  be  identical,  and  with 
both  I  am  much  disappointed,  as  al- 
though I  have  now  had  them  four 
years,  not  a  single  spike  has  produced 
more  than  three  flowers,  and  the  ma- 
jority only  two.  C  gigantea  was  at 
first  held  to  be  merely  a  species  of  C 
LuciluB,  but  the  former  is  so  much 
weaker  in  growth  and  poorer  in  flower- 
bearing  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  a 
distinct  species.  With  me  C.  Luciliae 
often  grows  nearly  a  foot  in  height,  and 
bears  twelve  flowers,  while  C  Sardensis, 
two  inches  shorter,  has  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  dozen  blooms.  Four  years 
ago  I  planted  one  hundred  C.  gigantea 
among  a  colony  of  Tulipa  Greigi.  The 
first  season  they  were  very  disappoint- 
ing, most  of  them  bearing  only  one 
flower.  Next  year  they  were  but  little 
better,  but  thinking  that  they  mifht  im- 
prove when  established  I  gave  them  an- 
other, year's  trial.  However,  last  spring 
but  little  improvement  was  manifest, 
only  four  of  the  plants  bearing  three 
flowers,  and  the  remainder  two  and  one. 
In  the  summer  I  took  them  up  and 
planted  them  in  another  part  of  the  gar- 
den, replanting  the  Tulipa  Greigi  bed 
with  C  Sardensis.  The  effect  was  satis- 
factory, the  scarlet  tulips  glowing  out 


of  the  blue  of  the  chionodoxas,  many 
of  which  have  six  flowers,  a  number  that 
will  be  greatly  increased  another  year. 
In  a  former  garden  C.  Sardensis  seeded 
itself  abundantly,  self-sown  seedlings 
springing  up  in  number  in  the  border 
and  in  the  adjoining  gravel  path. 

HIBISCUS  HTHEIK. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  record  the  work  of  a  hybridist  living 
right  here  in  Philadelphia,  which  if  I 
mistake  not  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
all  lovers  of  horticulture,  and  that  I  hope 
means  everybody.  A  few  days  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  nursery 
of  Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  and  there  I 
saw  one  of  the  finest  sights  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see.  They  were 
the  achievements  of  a  modest  young 
Kewite,  Ernest  Hemming,  and  the  plants 
operated  upon  were  the  herbaceous  hi- 
biscus. The  plants  were  in  full  bloom, 
six  to  eight  feet  high  and  the  colors  were 
both  brilliant  and  charming,  and  in  all 
shades  from  pure  white  to  rich  crimson. 
In  most  cases  a  darker  color  prevailed  in 
the  center  of  the  flower,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  varieties  of  the  Hibiscus  Sy- 
riacus,  the  flowering  shrub,  but,  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  the  suggestion  of  the 
purple  shades  of  coloring  too  often  seen 
m  the  species  just  referred  to,  and  the 
flowers  were  much  larger  in  the  new  hy- 
brids, being  in  many  instances  eight 
inches  across.  These  valuable  hybrids 
are  the  result  of  intercrossing  between 
Hibiscus  Moscheutos,  the  marsh  hibiscus, 
H.  militaris  and  H.  coccineus.  It  is 
from  the  latter  that  the  crimsons  come. 
The  plants  I  saw  were  two  years  old 
from  seed,  and  they  were  certainly  a 
thrifty  looking  lot    Edwin  Lonsdals. 


The  OreenlKHise* 

CUrrUIG  EARLY  CmtTSAllTHBllUlIS.  ~ 

The  early  varieties  are  now  develop- 
ing rapidly.  Glory  of  Pacific  will  in  a 
few  days  be  ready  to  cut.  As  soon  as  the 
blooms  commence  to  expand  the  plants 
should  receive  less  water.  Keep  the 
soil  a  Ihtle  on  the  dry  side  to  allow  for 
slow  development  and  to  guard  against 
the  damping  of  the  petals.  As  little 
water  as  possible  should  be  thrown  on 
the  walks  so  that  the  atmosphere  can  be 
kept  dry  to  prevent  any  mist  settling  on 
the  flowers.  A  little  judj^ent  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  cutting  the 
blooms  on  these  early  varieties;  it  is 
best  to  cut  them  just  before  they  are 
fully  developed,  alldwing  them  to  stand 
in  water  a  tew  hours  before  shipping  or 
selling.  A  serious  mistake  is  frequently 
made  by  a  large  nimiber  of  growers,  in 
cutting  the  flowers  green  or  when  about 
half  developed.  These  flowers  are  soft 
and  will  rarely  keep  longer  than  a  day 
or  so^  consequently  the  customers 
quicklj  get  dissatisfied.  Thb  can  be 
avoided  to  some  extent  by  not  cutting 
the  blopms  until  they  are  almost  de- 
velopeiL 

Many  of  the  midseason  and  exhibition 
blooms  are  now  showing  color.  To 
allow  for  slow  and  cool  development  a 
light  slttde  should  be  put  on  the  glass. 
Jii«t  «-^4iffh  to  break  the  glare  of  the 
bright  sunlight  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
All  syringing  on  these  plants  should  be 
discontinued  and  the  beds  given  wat^r 
only  as  they  require  it  A  few  side 
shoots  will  shoot  out  here  and  there. 
Keep  a  sharp  lookout  and  remove  these 
because  they  sap  considerable  strength 
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from  the  flowers.  Also  any  suckers  that 
stool  out  at  tho  base  of  the  plant  should 
be  removed.  Watering  with  liquid 
manure  ought  to  be  stopped  on  all  varie- 
ties when  the  buds  begin  to  show  color; 
if  not,  the  petals  of  several  of  the  varie- 
ties quickly  bum.  A  little  air  slacked 
lime,  sprinkled  around  on  the  walks  in 
the  house,  wiU  dry  up  the  dampness  and 
keep  the  air  sweet.     C.  W.  Johnson. 

DETAILS  OF  CARE  IMPORTANT. 

Watching  the  little  details  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  caring  for 
chrysanthemum  plants  at  this  time.  All 
the  buds  should  now  be  taken  as  they 
appear.  Every  day  the  plants  will  need 
looking  over  to  see  if  any  are  ready, 
also  to  make  sure  that  none  are  skipped. 
The  growth  is  now  so  very  rapid  that 
any  buds  not  attended  to  in  time  quick- 
ly become  weakened.  Now  is  also  the 
time  to  see  that  the  surfaces  of  tjjsds 
are  in  the  proper  condition,  with 'the 
roots  well  covered  and  not  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air.  If  the  mulch  put  on 
some  time  back  has  became  removed 
in  places,  leaving  bare  places,  go  over 
the  beds  and  cover  up  these  spots  with 
fresh  mulch.  Applications  of  liquid  ma- 
nure can  be  regularly  given  as  often 
as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow. 
This  important  work  must  be  governed 
by  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  treat- 
ment to  which  the  plans  have  been  sub- 
jected. If  the  stock  was  planted  early 
and  has  had  liberal  treatment  the  plants 
by  this  time  will  have  used  up  consid- 
erable of  the  fertilizers  put  in  the  soiJ 
at  planting  time.  They  should  now  be 
in  condition  to  benefit  by  liberal  feed- 
ing. Later  planted  stock,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants  being  so  much 
softer,  will  not  stand  so  much  feeding, 
heavy  feeding  having  a  tendency  to 
throw  them  mto  long,  spindly  growth 
with  a  long-necked  stem.  The  matter 
of  feeding  must  therefore  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  grower,  who  under- 
stands the  conditions  under  which  his 
plants  have  been  grown.  But  there  is 
one  important  feature  appliable  to  every 
batch  of  plants.  That  is,  do  not  think 
of  watering  with  liquid  manure  when 
the  soil  is  dry;  for  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  will  quickly  commence  to  curl 
up  and  the  buds  to  blast,  the  whole 
plant  taking  on  an  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  struck  with  blight.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  growth  of  foliage  preventing 
a  free  circulation  of  air  the  lower 
leaves  on  some  varieties  will  turn  yel- 
low or  become  spotted.  These  should 
be  removed  to  let  in  the  light  and  to 
help  the  soil  dry  out  properly.  The 
bench  or  house  of  late  flowering  vari- 
eties, whichever  the  case  may  be,  must 
not  be  neglected  even  if  they  are  not 
quite  as  interesting  because  the  buds 
are  not  showing  on  them  yet.  They 
should  be  regularly  attended  to  as  re- 
gards the  picking  out  of  all  side' growths, 
staking  and  ample  syringing  to  prolong 
active  growth  which  keeps  the  wood 
from  ripening  up  before  its  time.  The 
late  varieties  as  a  general  rule  are  more 
or  less  subjected  to  mildew.  This  usual- 
ly first  makes  its  appearance  on  plants 
that  cannot  get  sufficient  light  and  air. 
As  soon  as  the  mildew  commences  give 
the  affected  plants  a  dusting  of  sul- 
phur to  prevent  its  spread.  J. 


buds.  .  Most  of  them  have  a  fine  habit 
and  a  good  growth  not  quite  so  heavy  in 
foliage  as  Dora  Stevens  or  John  Doyle 
of  last  year's  set,  but  more  serviceable 
for  American  purposes.  Among  the  list 
we  note  the  following: 

Miss  May  Seddon — ^White,  showing 
color  October  2,  from  crown  bud ;  dwarf 
grower,  habit  similar  to  Nellie  Pockett 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson — Rather  a  tall 
grower  with  thin  foliage ;  a  good  long 
neck  from  crown  buds,  but  with  buds  of 
extra  large  size;  not  yet  showing  color. 

Mrs.  Henry  Partridge — Nice  grower 
but  slow;  at  present  the  buds  are  very 
small;  a  little  slow  in- growth  during  hot 
weather. 

Mrs.  G.  Heaume — Easy  doer,  one  of 
the  best  growers;  making  fine  large 
buds,  just  showing  color. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dunne— Another  slow 
grower  during  hot  weather;  a  dwarf, 
sturdy  habit;  foliage  a  little  scant  but 
the  bud  promises  a  good  large  flower. 

Mrs.  D.  Willis  James — Fine  grower 
but  with  us  the  latest  of  the  set  to  make 
buds;  they  are  as  yet  only  about  half 
iormed. 

Mrs.  W.  Knox — Looks  to  be  a  fine 
yellow  of  large  size;  foliage  and  growth 
good  at  present;  well  along  in  color. 

Mrs.  C.  Denger — Habit  and  growth 
good;  medium  size  bud  now  showing 
color., 

T.  Richardson — Best  grower  of  the 
set,  fine  habit;  promises  a  large  flower; 
buds  well  along. 

W.  Wells — Rather  a  soft  grower,  very 
late  in  forming  buds ;  cannot  tell  much 
about  it  yet. 

E.  J.  Brooks— Heavy  growth,  stout 
stems;  promises  an  immense  bloom. 

Mary  Ann  Pockett — ^Another  strong, 
heavy  grower,  at  present  looking  well. 

Hetty  Wedge— Good  habit,  fine  foli- 
age; making  a  fine  bud. 

Merstham  Crimson — Late  in  forming 
bud;  habit  and  growth  good. 

Among  the  other  novelties  on  trial 
worthy  of  special  mention  are: 

Beatrice  May — Fine  grower  develop- 
ing a  very  large  flower;  petals  now  be- 
ginning to  spread  out. 

Gothland  Beauty — Good  grower  with 
fine  looking  bud,  but  stem  has  consider- 
able neck  to  it. 

Alliance  and  Mile.  Jeanne  Nonin  are 
both  very  fine  growers  and  many  of  the 
last  year's  novelties  under  more  ex- 
tended trial  are  showinsr  up  stronger 
than  last  season.         C  W.  Johnson. 
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SPECIAL    PRIZE    LIST. 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 
prize,  silver  cup  for  best  ten  flowers, 
one  variety. 

W.  Wells  &  Company,  Earlswood, 
Surrey,  Eng.,  offer  a  gold  medal,  silver 
gilt  medal  and  silver  medal  for  six  flow- 
ers of  chrysanthemum  Mrs.  W.  Duck- 
ham.  No  exhibitor  can  win  more  than 
one  medal. 

The  F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  silver  cup  for  thir- 
ty-six chrysanthemums,  six  varieties,  six 
bloom^  of  each,  introduced  in  America 
in  1904  and  1905. 

C.  H.  Totty,  Madison,  N.  J.,  tor 
twelve  blooms  m  twelve  varieties,  stems 
not  over  twelve  inches  long,  introduc- 
tions of  1905.  First,  $12;  second  |8; 
third,  $s;  open  to  all. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  for  best  specimen  bush  chry- 
santhemum plant,  which  has  not  received 
any  other  award,  open  to  private  garden- 
ers only.     Silver  cup,  value  $25. 

The  E.  G.  Hill  Companv,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  for  best  twenty-five  blooms,  one  of 
a  kind.  First,  $15;  second  $10;  open  to 
all. 

John  N.  May,  Summit,  N.  J.,  for  best 
twelve  flowers  in  four  varieties,  three  of 
each,  thirty-inch  stems,  no  artificial  sup- 
ports. First,  $15 ;  second  $10 ;  open  to 
private  gardeners  only. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich., 
for  best  American  raised  seedling,  to  be 
judged  from  a  commercial  standpoint, 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111.,  for 
best  ten  chrysanthemums,  one  variety, 
open  only  to  American  and  foreign  in- 
troductions of  1905,  or  variety  not  yet 
in  commerce.     Silver  cup,  value  $25. 

EXAMINING  COMMITTEES. 

President  Duckham  has  announced 
the  committees  to  examine  seedlings  and 
sports  on  dates  as  follows:  October  7, 
14,  21  and  28;  November  4,  11,  18  and 
25,  1905.  Exhibits  to  receive  attention 
from  the  committees  must  in  all  cases 
be  prepaid  to  destination,  and  the  entry 
fee  of  $2  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
secretary  not  later  than  Tuesday  of  the 
week  preceeding  examination,  or  may 
accompany  the  blooms.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  rule  requiring  that 
sports  to  receive  a  certificate  must  pass 
three  committees. 


PROGRESS  OF  YEARS'  NOVELTIES. 

The  Wells-Pockett  gold  medal  novel- 
ties for  1905  of  English  and  Australian 
prigin  are  now    fast    expanding    their 
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New  York,  Eugene  Dailledotize  ,chair- 
man,  care  of  New  York  Cut  Flower 
Company,  Sixth  and  Seventy-sixth 
streets;  Arthur  Herrington,  Thomas 
Head 

Philadelphia,  A.  B.  Cartledge,  chair- 
man, 1514  Chestnut  street;  John  West- 
cott,  Wm.  K  Harris. 

Boston,  R  A.  Wood,  chairman;  Wm. 
Nicholson,  James  Wheeler.  Ship  to 
Boston  Flower  Market,  care  John 
Walsh. 

Cincinnati,  R.  Witterstaetter,  chair- 
man; James  Allen,  William  Jackson 
Ship  to  Jabez  Elliott,  Flower  Market, 
care  janitor. 

Chicago,  J.  S.  Wilson,  chairman;  J. 
B.  Deamud  and  P.  J.  Hauswirth.  Ship 
care  of  J.  B.  Deamud,  51  Wabash  ave- 
nue. 

OFFICIAL  JUDGING   SCALES. 

The  official  scales  of  the  society  are 
as  follows: 

FOB   COlOiXBCIAL    PUSP08B8. 

Color    20 

Form    15 

Pullneas    10 

Stem   16 

Foliage    16 

Substance   16 

Site 10 

Total     ..100 

rOB  EXHIBITION  PUBP08X8. 

Color    10 

stem   10 

Foliage     10 

FttUneas     16 

Form    16 

Depth     : 16 

Sixe     26 

Total     100 

Note. — Stem  and  foliage  have  been 
changed  from  five  to  ten  points  each,  and 
size  from  thirty-flve  to  twenty-flye. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEES. 

The  Chicago  committee  examined 
seedlings  October  14,  1905,  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  6  exhibited  by  H.  W.  Buckbee, 
Rockford,  111.,  pink,  type  of  Glory  of 
Pacific,  scored  8$  points  commercial 
scale. 

Seedling  (Opah  X  Monrovia) 
creamy  white  type  of  Viviand  Morel, 
exhibited   by    Nathan    Smith    &   Son, 


Adrian,  IMich.,  scored  80  points  com- 
mercial scale. 

Seedling  (Opah  X  Mrs.  Coombs) 
pink,  type  of  Viviand  Morel,  exhibited 
by  Narthan  jSmi^th  &  .Son,  Adrian, 
Mich.,  scored  82  points  commercial 
scale. 

At  New  York,  October  14,  seedling 
No.  12-11-03  exhibited  by  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  lilac 
pinK,  Japanese  type,  scored  85  points 
commercial  scale. 

At  Philadelphia,  October  14.  seed- 
ling No.  11-27-04  exhibited  by  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son  Adrian,  Mich.,  white 
Japanese  reflexed,  scored  84  points 
commercial  scale.  Had  the  foliage 
been  as  good  as  the  flower,  the  variety 
would   have   scored  better. 

Seedling  No.  12-11-03  exhibited  by 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich., 
pink,  Japanese  reflexed,  scored  85 
points  commercial   scale. 

At  Cincinnati,  October  14,  seedling 
No.  12- 1 1-03  exhibited  by  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.  Fink 
(Majenta)  outer  petals  shaded  silver 
pink,  Japanese  reflexed,  scored  85 
points  commercial  scale. 

Seedling  No.  11-27-04  exhibited  by 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich., 
white,  Japanese  type,  scored  86 
points  commercial  scale. 

Fred  H.  Lemon,  Sec'y. 

YAPORIZIRG  GREENHOUSES. 

We  frequently  hear  of  a  collection  in 
order  to  present  a  testimonial  to  some 
one  or  other  for  the  services  they  have 
directly  or  indirectly  rendered  to  horti- 
culture, says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Garden,  but  the  discoverer  of  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  working  gardener 
(of  which  I  am  one)  within  the  last 
forty  years  still  awaits  his  testimonial; 
in  fact,  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  honor. 
I  refer  to  the  destruction  of  insect  pests 
under  glass  by  vaporizing,  which  is  quite 
a  simple  and  pleasant  matter  compared 
with  the  fumigating  in  my  younger  days. 
At  that  time  crude  tobacco  or  paper 
and  rags  steeped  in  tobacco  juice  were 


burnt  in  order  that  the  fumes  might 
destroy  the  insects.  From  the  inflam- 
mable nature  of  these  substances  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  remain  in  the 
house  during  the  process  of  smoking, 
which  inflicted  great  hardship  on  many, 
particularly  the  non-smokers  or  those, 
like  myself,  who  use  the  weed  very  mod- 
erately. This  meant  a  state  of  absolute 
illness  for  two  or  three  days^  as  in  order 
to  be  effectual  it  was  necessary  to  do 
it  at  least  twice  to  attain  the  same  meas- 
ure of  success  as  is  reached  by  once 
vaporizing,  while  many  subjects,  notably 
.  plants  in  flower  and  ferns,  could  not  be 
fumigated,  as  their  beauty  would  be 
destroyed.  This  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  shifting  about  when  fumigating  was 
to  be  done,  with  perhaps  afterward  the 
re-introduction  of  a  few  insects,  which 
soon  increased.  Nowadays  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  light  a  few  lamps,  pour  a 
little  compound  in  the  saucers,  and,  hav- 
ing previously  shut  up  the  house,  retire 
till  all  is  over.  Mealy  bug,  too,  which  is 
uninjured  by  tobacco  smoke,  is  severely 
checked  by  vaporizing. 


NEPHROLEPIS  WHITMAlfL 

Nephrolepis  Whitmani  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  of  merit  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society's  exhibi- 
tion at  Boston  last  month.  This  is  a 
sport  of  N.  Barrowsii  and  is  the  drawf- 
est  of  any  of  the  fancy  ferns.  The 
fronds  are  broad  and  very  finely 
divided,  giving  the  frond  the  appearance 
of  a  piece  of  lace.  The  plant  is  a  very 
compact  grower,  a  single  plant  in  any 
size  pot  giving  the  impression  of  sev- 
eral. N.  Whitmani  has  never  reverted 
in  any  way,  say  the  originators,  every 
frond  and  runner  coming  true  and  per- 
fect. It  is  a  distinctly  new  type  and 
does  not  resemble  any  of  the  others  in 
any  way.  The  difference  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance. 


Bloomington,  lLL.~Work  has  begun 
on  a  new  greenhouse  for  the  Illinois 
State   Normal    University. 
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Hcos  fiuduiuta. 

A  plant  Whkh  bids  lair  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  use  of  decorative 
plants  is  fictis  pandurata  the  new  rub- 
ber plant  iPtlrich  was  awarded  a  medal 
at  the  S.  A.  9.  convention  in  Washing- 
ton. So  lef  it  has  proved  an  exception- 
ally good  seller,  and  has  brought  fimcy 
pnces.  Wh^  in  better  supply  its  merits 
will  be,  of  course,  more  widely  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  It  seems  to  be 
a  grand  house  plant,  requiring  little  at- 
tention and  growing  vigorously  under 
restricted  conditions.  Robert  Craig  ft 
Son  of  Philadelphia  have  at  present  two 
houses  devoted  to  the  plant,  in  wlKch 
may  be  seen  specimens  varying  in  height 
from  one  to  seven  feet  , 


BBGONIA  GLOIRB  Dfi  LORRAIlffi. 

Piper  read  ^  Bn««t  Hayward  betoi*  tb* 
llMtrMil  GacdeMfi'  and  norlstt*  Gtnb^  at  Moft- 
tiMd,  Oetober  %  1M6. 

I  have  tried  propagation  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorrame  both  from  the  leaves 
and  from  cuttings,  but  I  am  convinced 
better  results  can  be  obtained  from  the 
leaves  than  from  the  cuttings.  As  to 
propagation  from  the  cuttings,  unless 
strong,  healthy  stock  is  used,  weak 
plants  are  likely  to  result;  whereas, 
propagating  from  the  leaves,  a  new 
plant  entirely  is  produced.  Also,  propa- 
gating from  the  leaves  has  the  advan- 
tage where  propagating  space  is  limited. 
This  is  generally  the  case  with  the  pri- 
vate gardener.  Leaves  can  be  rooted 
during  the  quiet  months  of  the  winter 
and  potted  up  and  got  out  of  the  cases 
before  the  spring  rush  commences.  We 
put  our  leaves  in  the  propagating  cases 
in  December,  rooting  them  m  sand,  se- 
lecting the  medium  sized  leaves  leav- 
ing about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  stem. 
We  never  allow  them  to  become  diy 
and  leave  a  little  air  on  the  cases  both 
day  and  night  to  keep  them  from  damp- 
ing off. 

In  this  way  they  cenerally  remain 
until  February,  when  mey  will  begin  to 
throw  up  shoots  from  the  base  of  the 
stem.  Great  care  must  then  be  taken  in 
potting  them  up.  We  pot  them  in  2-inch 
pots,  using  very  fine  soil.  After  pot- 
ting, they  are  put  back  mto  the  cases 
again  and  kept  close  for  a  week  or  two 
until  the  roots  begin  to  take  hold.  We 
then  pttt  them  on  a  raised  bench  near 
the  glass.  A  house  with  a  north  ex- 
posure suits  them  best  In  such  a  house 
they  need  no  shade.  All  the  sun  they 
get  they  seem  to  like.  We  grow  them 
on  for  all  they  afe  worth  in  a  high  tem- 
perature, only  giving  air  on  very  bright 
days  and  then  only  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  We  give 
them  a  shift  into  4-inch  pots  when  nec- 
essary, using  a  rather  rougher  soil. 

The  soil  we  use  for  the  final  potting:, 
which  takes  place  the  end  of  July,  is 
composed  of  two  parts  of  sod  fiber  used 
in  a  rough  state;  one  part  of  half  rotten 
leaf  mould,  and  one  part  of  old  horse 
and  cow  manure.  Added  to  this  is  a 
little  charcoal,  and  some  sand.  They 
seem  to  like  a  rough,  porous  soil  and 
not  to  be  potted  too  firm.  We  flower 
them  in  pans  and  three-quarter  pots.  It 
is  surprising  how  large  a  plant  can  be 
grown  in  a  6-inch  pan. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  is 
watering,  the  plants  will  not  stand  being 
wet,  so  at  the  final  potting  ample  drain- 
age should  be  provided  and  water  sup- 
plied only  when  quite  dry.  This  is  one 
of  the  plants  which  can  not  be  grown 
when  watered  with  the  hose.    That  an- 


cient relic  which  is  despised  by  most 
Canadian  florists  must  be  brought  into 
use— the  watering  can.  We  keep  the 
plants  staked  out  and  the  flowers  piked 
off  until  October.  Then  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  conservatory,  when  a 
night  temperature  t)f  50* — 55*  is  kept 
A  few  degrees  either  way  will  do^  no 
harm.  If  the  plants  are  given  a  light 
position  they  will  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion until  the  beginning  of  April.  When 
the  following  pots  become  full  of  roots 
;)  little  liquid  manure  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial, provided  it  is  not  too  strong. 

As  a  house  plant  this  begonia  msuces  a 
very  pretty  enect  especially  when  used 
with  artificial  light  As  a  basket  plant 
it  is  seen  at  its  best  and  when  started 
grows  much  faster  than  when  in  a  pot 
Old  plants,  if  cut  back  and  kept  dry 
after  flowering,  can  be  grown  again  and 
can  be  got  into  flower  earlier  than  the 


Ficua  PanduraU. 
A  fine  specimen. 


young  ones,  but  they  never  ^eem  to 
grow  so  vigorously  the  second  season. 
This  begonia  should  be  grown  by  every 
gardener  who  has  a  conservatory  no 
matter  how  small,  as  any  plant  that  will 
remain  in  flower  all  winter  is  worthy  of 
a  place.  It  is  a  plant  that  is  always  ad- 
mired, especially  by  the  ladies  and  a 
plant  that  one  never  tires  of  seeing.  Its 
delicate  color  is  always  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties 
or  sports  of  this  begonia.  I  have  seen 
most  of  them  tried  but  I  consider  the 
light  pink  the  best  for  early,  and  the 
dark  pink  the  best  for  late  flowering. 

ROSES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

"EiD.  Oardenino:— 

I  have  one  house  of  roses  well  start- 
ed and  expect  to  have  several  crops  in 
before  Thanksgiving.  I  want  these  roses 
Bride  and  Bridesmaid,  to  be  in  full  crop 
at  that  time.  Can  the  same  roses  be 
made  to  produce  a  full  crop  for  Christ- 
mas? When  should  one  start  to  feed 
Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  American 
Beauty  to  have  them  right  for  Christ- 
mas? B.  R. 


There  are  a  number  of  things  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  and  it  would 
be  a  difiicult  matter  to  suggest  the  prop- 
er treatment  without  first  seeing  the 
plants.  It  will  be  impossible,  however, 
to  have  a  crop  at  Thanksgiving,  and 
another  at  Christmas,  too,  with  only 
one  house.  But  if  B.  R.  prefers  a 
Christmas  crop,  it  will  take  at  least 
seven  weeks  to  bring  them  in  after  he 
begins  to  cut  the  crop  ahead.  In  other 
words,  if  B.  R.  is  cutting  heavily  from 
November  i  to  10  I  think  he  will  strike 
it  about  right  for  Christmas,  and  if  he 
cuts  heavily  from  October  i  to  15  he 
can  expect  good  cutting  at  Thank^v- 
ing.  They  will  come  in  at  least  a  week 
or  ten  days  earlier  at  this  time  of  the 
year  than  in  December.  The  time  stat- 
ed above  are  noted  under  favorable 
weather  conditions.  Personally,  I  never 
attempt  to  crop  my  roses,  running  them 
at  an  even  temperature  throughout  the 
season,  never  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture in  order  to  force  a  crop  in  nor  de- 
creasing it  to  hold  them  back.  I  have 
decided  long  ago  that  this  is  the  most 
profitable  method  to  follow.  Very  often 
a  very  promising  lot  of  plants  arc  per- 
manently injured  by  over  forcing  and 
again  they  are  often  put  to  sleep  for 
weeks  and  weeks  by  chilling  a  house 
in  order  to  retard  the  crop.  Now  in 
reference  to  feeding  Bridesmaid  and 
American  Beauty,  if  they  have  been  cut 
heavily  for  some  time,  and  the  plants 
are  vigorous,  give  them  a  slight  top 
dressing  of  pulverized  sheep  manure. 
Follow  this  up  about  a  week  later  with 
manure  water  rather  weak  for  the  first 
application,  mcreasing  the  strength  at 
each  watering,  which  should  be  about 
once  a  week  from  now  on.  For  a  weak 
solutk>n,  mix  a  half  pedc  of  strong 
sheep  manure  m  about  fifty  gallons  of 
water  or  a  peck  of  cow  manure  to  the 
same  amount  of  water.  For  full 
strength  a  heaping  peck  of  sheep  man- 
ure or  half  bushel  of  cow  manure 
should  be  added.  A  change  from  one 
manure  to  the  other  once  in  a  while 
works  to  a  good  advantage.  E. 


SOIL  FOR  ROSES. 


Bi>.  Gardening  :~ 

Why  will  roses  not  grow  in  soil  like 
sample  herewith?  Neither  ^n^afted  nor 
own  root  stock  thrives  in  it  and  any 
shoots  that  do  start  are  too  weak  to  be 
of  any  use  and  the  weaker  plants  die  off 
entirely.  In  adjoining  houses  carnations 
and  other  stock  grow  and  bloom  in  first- 
class  shape.  I  also  send  samples  of  arte- 
sian and  surface  water  used  in  the 
houses.  I  have  one  large  house  of  Bride* 
Bridesmaid  and  Golden  Gate  planted 
early  and  unless  the  trouble  can  be  rem- 
edied they  will  grow  no  roses. 

Butte,  Mont  R.  W.  L. 

An  examination  of  the  sample  of  soil 
submitted  shows  it  to  contain  about  0.2 
per  cent  soluble  salts,  and  this  probably 
explains  why  the  roses  do  not  grow  in 
this  soil,  as  they  are  known  to  be  quite 
susceptible  to  tiie  presence  of  soluble 
salts.  The  sample  of  surface  water  con- 
tains about  115  parts  of  soluble  salts  per 
100,000,  and  this  amount  seems  rather 
large  for  use  in  watering  roses  under 
such  soil  conditions,  especially  as  the 
salts  would  have  a  tendency  to  accumu- 
late more  and  more  in  the  soil.  The 
artesian  well  water  sent  is  of  better 
quality,  containing  only  half  as  much 
salts  as  the  surface  water. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  use  the 
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best  water  obtainable  and  have  good 
drainage  for  the  soil  on  the  benches, 
adding  water  copibusly  now  and  then 
to  leach  out  some  of  the  accumulated 
salts.  By  proceeding  in  this  way  the 
amount  of  soluble  salts  in  the  soil  on 
the  benches  might  be  reduced,  but 
whether  this  would  completely  overcome 
the  difficulty  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
say  with  the  meager  information  which 
we  have  concerning  the  conditions.  The 
ai^lication  of  gypsum  has  been  found 
to  make  certain  plants  more  resistant 
to  other  salts,  and  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  try  the  application  of  gypsum 
to  the  soil  in  question. 


EUKOPfiAN  HORnCULTURE. 

(FKOM    the   BRITISH    TSAOE   PAPERS.) 

Rose '  Richmond.— This  new  hybrid  tea. 
Judging  from  a  couple  of  plants  flowering 
in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  appears  like- 
ly to  ranJc  with,  or  even  excel.  Liberty  as 
a  forcing  rose.  It  is  a  rather  brighter 
red  than  liberty,  and  very  fragrant. 
Although  only  small  when  received,  it  is 


growing  freely,  and  promises  to  be  a  per- 
petual oloomer.  Of  Amerioan  origin.  }t 
is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Lady  Bat- 


ters^a  and  Liberty.  From  the  demand 
for  plants  in  America  it  has  evidently 
caunit  on,   150,000  having  already  been 

TWO  DetlQhtful  Everlasting  Peas.— In 
No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew  there  are  just 
now  two  decidedly  pretty  but  uncommon 
members  of  the  pea  family  in  bloom,  vis., 
Lathyrus  pubescens.  a  native  of  Chili; 
and  LAthyrus  splendens.  from  California. 
The  apeciflc  name  of  L.  pubescens  is 
derived  from  the  pubescent  character  of 
its  leaves  and  young  shoots,  but  far  and 
away  the  most  important  feature  are  the 
clusters  of  bright  lavender-blue  flowers, 
whicli  are  at  this  season  freely  borne* 
The  color  may  appear  commonplace,  but 
It  Is  really  deNgntful.  This  pea  is  a 
native  of  Chili,  and  was  introduced  many 
years  ago;  then  lost,  or  nearly  so,  and 
flnally  remtroduced.  It  succeeds  out 
doors  only  in  favored  districts  of  this 
country,  but  planted  in  a  prepared  bed  in 
the  ^eenhouse,  as  at  Kew,  it  Is  just  at 
home.  Lathyrus  splendens,  the  second 
to  mention,  is  a  native  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  was  distributed  twenty 
years  or  more  ago  by  the  late  William 
Bull,  of  Chelsea.  The  color  of  the  flowers 
is  a  bright  carmine-red,  in  which  respect 
it  stands  out  from  all  the  members  of  the 
pea  family. 

American  Carnations  In  England.— 
It  is  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  the  American  varieties  of 
recent  introduction  are  more  valuable  for 
decoration  than  the  ordinary  English 
varietiea  I  And  English  raisers  have 
fnlly  recognized  their  value,  and  have 
already  raised  some  good  varieties  of  the 
same  type.  The  earlier  varieties  that 
we  had  from  America  were  much  despised 
on  account  of  the  fringed  petals,  yet 
when  we  got  further  improvements  this 
prejudice  was  overcome,  the  long,  stltf 
stems  and  full,  sweet-'scented  flowers, 
with  a  deep  calyx  which  rarely  bursts, 
being  qualities  which  no  prejudice  could 
overcome;  and  at  the  present  time  the 
American  varieties  take  the  lead  and 
ooaimaiid  the  best  prices  in  our  English 
markets.  It  is  only  with  an  opportunity 
df  seeinsr  them  as  they  are  grown  for 
market  uiat  one  can  fully  recognize  their 
value. 

The  Sweetest  Scented  Rose.— Many  like 
the  old  cabbage  rose  scent,  delicate  as  in 
Kaiserin  Victoria,  while  others  prefer  the 
rich  perfume  of  Caroline  d'Arden  or  Lady 
Helen  Stuart.  My  own  limited  experi- 
ence would  point  to  Beauty  of  Waltham 
as  most  richly  perfumed,  the  rich,  lus- 
cious scent  lastfnrr  in  water  for  several 
days,  and  even  the  half-dried  petals  long 
after.  Amongst  teas.  Marechal  Niel 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Devoniensis  and  Madame 
Berard.  amongst  the  older  kinds,  will 
always  have  their  votaries  as  highly  per- 
fumed roses,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are 
far  exceeded  by  such  recent  introductions 
as  Gladys  Harkness  and  Bessie  Brown, 
aivtng  a  deeper,  richer,  and  more  sus- 
tained sweet  odor. 

Garden  Vases.— Alas!  we  cannot  under- 
take to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  title  as 
the  one  above;   it  would  require  a  long 
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and  learned  essay.  But  we  would  say 
that  taszas  or  garden  vases  rising  above 
balustrated  walls  or  upon  oedestals  are, 
as  everybody  knows,  one  of  the  grandest 
features  of  gardens,  one  of  their  most 
ornamental,  indeed,  and  they  seem  to 
indicate  an  overflowing  luxuriance  of 
material  and  money,  for  vases  are  usually 
fllled  secondary  to  the  beds  and  borders. 
Sometimes  they  exist,  but  are  never  fllled 
at  all.  except  by  the  bountiful  rains  from 
on  high,  and  then  they  look  mournful, 
indeed.  Aloes,  agaves  and  summer- 
flowering,  soft-wooded  plants  like  fuch- 
sias, geraniums,  and  foliage  subjects  as 
ricinus,  maize,  and  palms,  are  usually 
employed  in  the  fllling  of  them;  but  vases 
lose  half  their  charm  unless  they  have 
abundance  of  trailing  plants  hanging  ovar 
their  edges.  Why  not  have  honeysuckle, 
clematis,  Coboea  scandens,  or  other  simi- 
lar plants  as  trailers?  and  especially 
where  these  could  be  taken  downwards 
and  twisted  around  the  balusters  of  a 
wall  or  round  a  pedestal  or  column,  the 
efl^ect  would  be  very  flne. 

The  White  Mignonette.— This  is  a 
decidedly  handsome  and  useful  plant, 
known  to  botanists  as  Reseda  alba,  and 
capable  of  making  a  brave  show  in  dry. 
harsh  soils  where  many  things  will  not 
grow;  for  while  its  cherished  relative, 
the  annual  mignonette,  requires  liberal 
treatment  to  insure  good  results,  this 
perennial  species  contents  itself  and 
thrives  on  a  very  meager  fare,  and  even 
seems  to  flower  the  better  when  some- 
what starved.  The  flower  spikes,  which, 
as  Indicated  by  the  speciflc  name,  are 
practically  white,  are  frequently  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  although  tne 
perfume  of  the  annual  mignonette  is 
absent  in  the  perennial,  the  latter  is  more 
than  equal  in  point  of  beauty,  for  not 
only  is  the  flower  sweetly  pretty,  but  the 
foliage  is  most  elegantly  cut.  and  of  a 
fresh  glossy  green,  while  its  erect  bushy 
habit  is  another  point  in  its  favor.  Seeds 
germinate  readily,  and  the  plants  quickly 
attain  to  flowering  size,  but  it  is  the  best 
plan  to  sow  during  July,  so  that  the 
plants  have  time  to  make  good  strong 
plants  by  flowering  time  next  season.  No 
dlfllculty  is  Involved  In  obtaining  and 
maintaining  a  good  stock  of  this  hand- 
some and  useful  plant. 

Phlox  Beranger. — Noteworthy  among 
border  Phloxes  because  of  Its  reflned  col- 
oring, delicious  scent,  dwarf  sturdy 
growth,  and  many  other  good  features. 
Phlox  Beranger  ai>nears  to  be  a  plant 
one  can  recommend  as  likely  to  please 
everyone  who  will  grow  It  well.  Its 
height  ranfires  from  two  feet  to  three 
feet,  and  about  a  dozen  good  trusses  can 
well     be     expected     from     two-year-old 

giants.  These  are  literally  domes  of 
lossom;  every  flower  appears  to  be  as 
perfect  as  one  could  wish,  the  petals 
rounded  and  overlapping,  opening  quite 
flat,  and  they  measure  over  an  Inch  in 
diameter.    The  oolor  is  that  pretty  shade 


of  soft  rose  seen  in  Darwin  Tulip  Clara 
Butt,  and  the  white  center,  flamed  with 
tiny  Jets  of  vermilion,  which  radiate  from 
the  tube  so  as  to  appear  star-like,  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  The 
tree  use  of  good  Phlox  in  border  plantli^ 
is  much  to  be  recommended.  lOr  at  this 
season  they  prove  a  great  mainstay  when 
there  is  so  little  in  flower  .that  can  give 
pretty  shades,  and  that  in  goodly  sheaves 
of  blossom  that  admit  of  fr^e  i;utUng  for 
the  vases  indoors. 

The  Syrian  Larkspur. — One  of  the 
choicest  and  most  efl^ective  border  plants 
is  the  Syrian  larkspur.  Delphinium  aul- 
phureum,  an  elegant  plant  as  high  as  the 
tallest  man,  and  very  distinct  from  other 
larkspurs  in  habit,  leafage,  and  color  bf 
the  flowers.  The  roots  are  tuberous,  the 
leaves  divided  Jnto  many  linear  lobes  like 
those  of  pellea.  and  these  are  ornamental 
before  tne  flower-spikes  appear.  The 
inflorescence  is  in  the  form  of  a  ean- 
delabra.  so  freely  does  the  main  stem 
branch,  and  the  pretty  sulphur  yeuow 
flowers  are  thickly  studded  albng  eaeh 
bit  of  stem.  It  is  a  9howy  border  plant, 
a  little  difllcult  to  manage  in  cold,  win- 
ter-wet districts,  but  very  easy  to  grow 
in  any  light  soil.  Old  dumps,  constetiag 
of  several  flowering  crowns,  yield  a 
wealth  of  flowers,  and  although  these  do 
not  reach  the  size  of  the  florist's  deft* 
phinlums.  they  are  none  the  less  efFectlve 
in  the  mass.  The  plant  never  appears  to 
perfect  seeds  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
but  doubtless  does  so  in  warmer  conn- 
tries  than  our  own.  It  was  originally  In- 
troduced as  D.  Zalll.  and  the  name  still 
prevails  in  many  continental  ga^densb 

Iris  for  Forclng.^The  forcing  of  iits  for 
Its  blooms  as  a  high  grade  decorative  ma- 
terial during  the  winter  months  has.  fo 
far  as  Germany  sodms  to  be  <M)nceniifd, 
passed  the  stage  of  doabtfUl  experimenta- 
tion, and  is  now  regarded  as  k  branch  of 
cut  flower  industry  that  holds  Us  own 
as  a  perfectly  safe  and  highly  profitable 
bualness.  To  impart  lasting  quality  tp  the 
ilowers  of  iris  by  artiflclal.  unseasonable 
culture,  proved,  as  was  expected,  an  up- 
hill task,  but  the  flnding  or  varieties  least 
deficient  in  this  most  desirable  requisite 
of  all  cut  material,  the  selection  of  such 
that  were  most  tractable  as  subjects  for 
forcing  and  the  search  for  a  rational, 
almost  infallible  method  of  culture,  met 
with  entire  auqcess.  Iris  Chlnensis.  I. 
Sibirlca.  L  subtrlflora.  I.  notha.  L  livtda. 
a  few  varieties  of  I.  pumlla  and  Its 
hybrids,  and  a  number  of  Inmroved  forms 
from  the  great  section  of  i.  German  loi, 
such  as  Florentlna.  Darius.  Brldesmalu. 
Queen  of  May.  Penelope.  I.  specta hills,  as 
also  T.  ochroleuoa  frigantea,  are  said  to  be 
all  excellent  varieties  for  forcing.  It  Is 
claimed  that  large  slaed  flowers  of  Iris 
are  not  what  are  wanted,  and  that  those 
varieties  producing  small  blooms  In  «i«at 
profusion  and  in  an  endless  variety  of 
delicate  colors,  are  most  easHy  forced  and 
yield  largest  returns. 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


FORCIlfte  CDGUMBfiRS* 

*  As  one  of  the  staple  indoor  market 
gardening  crops,  the  cucumber  as  grown 
by  the  New  England  market  gardeners 
presents  some  features  which  are  worthy 
of  emulation.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
production  of  cucumbers  through  the 
winter  months  was  small,  whereas  now, 
dot  infrequently  establishments  of  con- 
^derable  size  are  devoted  to  them  as 
ah  all  the  year  round  crop.  The  forc- 
VDig  of  cucumbers  is  on  the  increase  as 
shown  by  the  building  each  year  of  new 
houses  to  be  wholly  or  partially  devoted 
to  them.  A  great  many  market  garden- 
ers grow  cucumbers  in  lettuce  houses 
as  a  spring  and  summer  crop,  thereby 
keeping  the  house  profitablv  employed. 
Others  again  depend  upon  hot  beds  to 
start  thfc  season,  and  increase  the  gener- 
al production  by  growing  outside. 

Soil.— The  cucumber  is  not  fastidious 
as  to  the  soil  employed,  providing  plen- 
ty of  organic  matter  is  supplied.  A 
compost  of  three  parts  soil  and  one  part 
of  well  rotted  bam  yard  manure  suits 
than  admirably;  and  from  this  fact 
rsSxiy  lettuce  growers  obtain  admirable 
crops.  Lots  of  manure  is  incorporated 
with  each  planting  of  lettuce  and  this 
brings  about  ideal  conditions  for  the 
cucumber  crop.  Fertilizers  are  employed, 
such  as  ground  bone,  wood  ashes  or 
some  complete  form  of  conunercial  fer- 
tilizer. Gardeners  frequently  employ 
some  concentrated  form  as  Thompsons 
or  Qay's  fertilizers;  likewise,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  when  fancy  products  are 
desired,  applications  of  soot  water  may 
be  used  at  intervals  and  finely  crushed 
charcoal  may  be  incorporated  with  the 
soiL 

SowiNa— Cucumbers  may  be  started 
in  seed  boxes,  sown  individually  in 
sniall  pots  or  sown  direct  into  the  beds. 

*  An  advantage  is  in  having  good  strong 
f  plants  to  set  out,   from  the   fact  that 

time  is  saved  and  the  expense  of  main- 
taining an  entire  house  to  the  proper 
temperature  from  the  time  of  sowmg 
the  deed  is  obviated.  Seedlings  should 
be  potted  off  into  5-inch  pots  and  a 
second  shift  into  4j4-mch  or  s-inch  pots 

•  with"  a  growth  of  one  foot  in  height  is 
an  advantage.  Growers  who  grow  cu- 
cumbers for  a  spring  and  summer  crop 
will  gain  time  by  having  such  plants 
ready  for  the  manure  heated  trenches 
they  employ. 

Vaweties.— The  White  Spine  cucum- 
'  ber  is  the  variety  mostly  grown  al- 
though, in  many  instances  a  hybrid  form, 
usually  developed  by  the  individual 
grower,  is  used ;  in  most  cases  the  hy- 
brid has  been  secured  by  crossing  with 
the  English  type  of  cucumber.  The 
Eiiglish  cucumbers,  such  as  Rochford 
Market  or  Telegraph,  are  of  a  uniform 
green  color  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  long;  the  progeny  of  this  cross 
is  usually  of  a  darker  color  than  the 
White  Spine  and  slightly  longer.  The 
English  cucumbers  are  growing  s<Mne- 
what  in  popularity  and  as  a  better  price 
is  obtained  for  Aem,  market  gardeners 
will  supply  the  demand.  The  exhibitions 
are  close  at  hand  and  prizes  are  usually 
offered  for  English  cucumbers;  one  must 
not  only  have  straight,  evenly  colored 
vegetables,  but  the  persistent  and  shnv- 
clled  flower  which  adheres  to  the  end 
should  be  guarded  and  allowed  to  re- 
main. 


Temperature  and  Light. — It  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  cucumbers  with  consid- 
erable heat.  A  temperature  of  65*^  by 
night  with  a  rise  to  Ss""  by  day  will 
answer  in  good  growing  weather.  The 
experienced  grower,  however,  does  not 
run  the  temperature  to  the  maximum  in 
dull  weather,  producing  a  weak  and 
spindly  growth  which  wilts  when  the 
sun  returns.  Under  such  abnormal  con- 
ditions and  in  the  short  days  of  winter 
he  decreases  the  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture and  thus  avoids  soft,  miniature 
growth  which  is  susceptible  to  fungous 
infection,  the  mildew  in  particular  often 
getting  a  foothold  at  such  times.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  all  light  possible 
should  he  obtained  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  operations  is  the 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  house  and 
glass.  From  November  to  February 
they  should  receive  all  light  possible  not 
only  for  the  foliage  but  the  fruit;  this 
necessitates  the  removal  of  all  stains  or 
accumulations  from  the  glass  inside  or 
out  Some  cucumber  growers  have 
double  roofed  houses,  that  is,  a  second 
layer  of  glass  is  held  in  place  by  the 
use  of  moulding  on  the  under  side  of 
the  sash  bars.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fallacy  of  this  method, 
as  the  amount  saved  in  fuel  is  many 
times  lost  in  the  production  of  the  crop. 

Professor  Stone,  of  the  Hatch  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  some  interesting  and 
valuable  experiments  in  cucumbers  grow- 
ing has  shown  the  amount  of  starch  pro- 
duction— a  fundamental  principle  in 
plant  growth.  He  shows  the  result  of 
starch  production  under  single  and  dou- 
ble panes  of  glass.  Further  reference  to 
the  pruning,  pollination,  training  and 
general  cultivation  of  cucumbers  must 
be  deferred  at  present.  The  accompany- 
ing cross  section  illustrates  a  lettuce 
grower's  house  used  for  cucumbers  in 
the  spring.  The  rear  part  of  the  house 
is  of  wood  wherein  shelving  for  rhu- 
barb or  mushrooms  is  suitably  arranged. 
FRANas  Canning. 


THB  KED  DAHOMET  SWBET  POTATO. 

This  variety  of  sweet  potato— intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  1904  by  the  experi- 
mental garden  of  Bordeaux— demands  a 
light  soil,  rich  in  mold  and  easy  to  work, 
and  a  good  exposure,  A  heavy  soil  does 
not  agree  with  it,  but  suitable  ground 
needs  no  special  preparation.  The 
sprouts  should  be  planted  from  May  15 
to  20  (the  climate  of  Bordeaux  approxi- 
mates that  of  eastern  North  Carolina), 
about  one  and  one-half  yards  apart,  and 
should  be  well  watered  at  the  time  of 
transplanting.  These  plants  should  grow 
rapidly  and  virogously.  After  runners 
have  spread  out  over  the  ground  and 
developed  new  roots,  the  plants  need  no 
further  care,  except  in  case  of  prolonged 


drought,  when  it  would  be  well  to  water 
them. 

The  crop  can  be  gathered  from  Octo- 
ber I  to  15— at  any  rate,  before  the  first 
frosts.  The  smaller  healthy  tubers 
should  be  put  aside  for  the  next  year's 
seed.  To  preserve  these  seed  tubers, 
pack  them  closely  in  small  bags  of 
strong  paper  or  small  flower  pots,  with 
ample  filling  of  very  dry  sand  or  sifted 
ashes.  Between  March  i  to  15  place 
these  tubers  under  glass,  in  the  hotbed, 
cover  lightly  with  compost  or  dry  sand. 
Do  not  water.  When  the  sprouts  are 
five  or  six  inches  long,  break  them  off 
and  stick  them  in  the  hotbed,  or  in  small 
pots  of  sand  under  glass.  When  they 
are  well  rooted,  other  sprouts  may  be 
pinched  off,  and  the  process  repeated 
until  time  of  planting.  During  all  this 
time  the  plants  should  be  watered  with 
great  caution. 

These  instructions  as  to  culture  of  thi^ 
new  variety  of  sweet  potato  agree  with 
the  practice  in  our  southern  states. 


PROTECTING  TENDER  CROPS  IN  TEXAS. 

The  truck  gardeners  of  this  state,  so 
far  as  I  know,  make  no  attempt  to 
protect  tender  vegetation  when  in  the 
field.  While  yet  in  hot-beds  and  cold- 
frames  the  usual  sash  protection  is 
used  except  that  in  the  milder  sec- 
tions "domestic"  cotton  is  used  in- 
stead of  glass  and  this  is  sometimes 
covered  with  canvas  on  cold  nights. 
Occasionally  when  there  is  any  special 
danger  of  a  freeze  in  the  cold  frame, 
lighted  lanterns  are  left  burning  under 
the  cotton  covering  all  night. 

In*the  coast  country,  where  Christ- 
mas strawberries  are  raised  to  some 
extent  and  where  the  main  crop  comes 
in  during  February,  marsh  hay  is  piled 
along  the  rows  in  such  a  way  that 
with  little  work  it  can  be  pushed  over 
the  berry  rows  and  thus  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  plants  when  cold  north- 
.  ers  spring  up  as  they  frequently  do. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the  gar- 
deners to  work  all  night  covering  the 
rows  with  this  litter  to  protect  them 
from  a  sudden  cold  brought  down  by 
the  north  wind.  G. 


BANKING  FROH  THREE  ACRES. 

Chehalis  county  is  the  home  of  a  model 
Washington  gardener.  His  name  is  J. 
H.  Hale  and  his  place  is  near  the  town 
of  Elma.  He  has  a  three-acre  tract  on 
which  stand  his  residence,  bams  and 
poultry  house.  From  that  small  area 
his  income  for  last  year  aggregated  |3,- 
385.  The  work  was  performed  by  him- 
self and  his  boy.  The  estimated  time  of 
labor  did  not  exceed  nine  hours  per  day 
and  the  usual  holidays  were  taken  and 
enjoyed.    In  addition  to  making  a  home 
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The  lighter  leaTei  were  eiposed  to  two  nnoleaned  panel  of  gUii,  the  dark  leaves  to  a  single  clean  pane. 


and  a  living  he  built  up  a  nice  bank 
account 

Ten  years  ago  the  owner  of  that  little 
farm  was  a  logger  in  the  woods  of  west- 
ern Washington.  Financial  reverses 
caused  him  to  turn  to  the  land  for  sup- 
.  port  He  studied  agriculture  in  all  its 
aspects  and  became  a  practical  book 
farmer.  A  site  was  selected  in  the  rich, 
black  alluvial  soil.  A  portioa  was  planted 
to  fruit  trees  and  the  remainder  left  for 
general  cultivation*  Cabbage,  celery  and 
lettuce  made  ui>  the  principal  vegetables 
and  large  quantities  were  sold  in  Seattle, 
Tacoma  and  other  Puget  Sound  cities. 

The  main  crop  of  this  wonderful  little 
farm  is  celery.  Intensive  methods  are 
used  in  cultivation  and  the  famous  Kala- 
mazoo variety  is  tiie  only  sort  planted. 
From  a  measured  spot  containing  three- 
four^s  of  an  acre  40,000  pounds  of 
choice  celery  was  produced.  This  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  85  cents  to  $1.25 
per  dozen  bundles.  The  orders  have 
always  exceeded  the  supply.  On  a  meas- 
ured tract  of  one  and  one-fourth  acres 
last  season  the  3rield  of  cabbage,,  celery 
and  lettuce  aggregated  seventy  tons.  A 
portion  of  this  comprised  13,650  heads  of 
cabbage  weighing  nine  pounds  each  and 
selling  for  $30  a  ton.— Seattle  Post- 
Intelhgencer. 

[Mr.  Hale  grows  his  lettuce  and  starts 
his  celery  and  cabbage  plants  under 
glass. — En.  American  Florist.] 


gathering  good  seeds,  otherwise  one 
may  discover  too  late  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  seeds  gathered  of  some 
desirable  species  is  infertile,  and  would 
not  grow  luider  any  conditions.  This  is 
commonlv  true  of  Uie  ash  and  box  elder. 
The  safekeeping  of  seeds  like  the  palo- 
verde,  acacia  and  mesquite  from  insect 
ravages  is  no  small  problem.  If  stored 
in  bags  for  only  a  few  months,  they  are 
quite  likely  to  be  badl^  eaten,  unless 
fumigated  from  time  to  time  with  carbon 
bisulphide.  Such  seeds  may  be  kept  in 
dry  sand  almost  indefinitely  if  in  good 
condition  when  stored.  Also,  other  seeds 
that  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  as  is 
often  necessary)  should  be  stored  m  dry 
.sand  in  boxes,  or  other  tight  receptacles, 
away  from  moisture  and  vermin.  On 
account  of  the  time  required  to  separate 
the  seeds  from  the  sand,  at  least  the 
smaller  seeds  should  be  enclosed  in  cloth 
bags  before  storing." 


CANARY  GRASS  HUTRinOUS. 

Charles  P.  Braslan,  of  the  Braslan 
Seed  Growers*  Company,  San  Jose,  Cal., 
calls  attention  to  the  utility  of  canary 
grass  as  an  addition  to  our  hay  crops  and 
submits  the  following  analysis  by  Prof. 


C.  V.  Piper,  agrostologist  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture,   Washington, 

D.  C.  Prof.  Piper  states  that  the  ap- 
pended analysis  compares  very  favorably 
with  that  of  many  of  the  leading  grasses 
and  in  so  far  as  a  chemical  analysis  can 
show  it  indicates  that  canary  grass  is 
decidedly  nutritious. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CAMABT  OBA88. 

Moisture    18.77  per  cent 

Aah    S.42  per  cent 

Bther  extract  2.66  per  oeat. 

Protein  bodies  (N.  x  6.26)...   6.64  per  cent. 

Crude  fiber 21.98  per  cent 

■  Nitrogen  free  extract 49.64  per  cent. 

100.00 


BLUB  BOILBR  FBAS. 

The  cultivation  of  certain  sorts  of  peas 
for  boiling  in  a  dry  state  Is  carried  on  In 
dlfEerent  parts  of  the  country  to  an 
extent  that  is  surprising  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  this  aspect  of  the  seed 
trade,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gar- 
den, London,  Ens.  two  varieties  in  par- 
ticular are  grown  for  this  purposs,  both 
blue  round  varieties;  one  is  known  as 
Harrison's  Glory,  the  other  Bedman's 
Imperial.  The  peas  are  mainly  grown 
by  farmers,  and  are  found  to  be  a  remu- 
nerative crop.  As  soon  as  suflBciently 
ripe,  the  crops  are  harvested  and  stacked, 
and  then  sold  to  seed  merchants  in  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  and  elsewhere.  The  peas  are 
hand-picked  by  them,  and  then  marketed 
in  the  midland  and  northern  counties. 
Very  large  quantities  are  thus  produced* 
and  they  are  in  great  demand  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts,  where  they  are  a 
Staple  article  of  food.  It  is  not  every  pea 
that  will  boil  well  in  a  dry  state,  and  sb 
it  is  a  custom  with  the  wholesale  seeds- 
men, should  they  have  a  quantity  of  any 
round,  white  peas  left  over,  to  boil  a 
sample,  and  if  it  proves  amenable  to  the 
culinary  purposes  to  which  peas  are  put, 
the  bulk  is  sold  on  the  market  for  split 
peas,  the  boiled  sample  being  submitted 
as  a  test  of  fitness.  In  addition  to  the 
blue  peas  being  sold  to  households  for 
ordinary  consumption,  there  are  Itinerant 
vendors  who  do  a  large  trade  at  supper 
time  by  taking  their  stand  at  some  favor- 
able point  and  retailing  them  smoking 
hot.  The  peas  are  soaked  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  being  boiled, 
when  they  take  on  a  consistent  softness, 
and  by  those  who  partake  of  them 
regarded  as  equal  to  fresh-gathered  crops. 
The '  vendor  of  supper  peas  takes  them 
-wken  quite  hot  around  a  certain  district. 
He  announces  his  presence  by  ringing  a 
bell,  then  the  housewives  troop  forth  with 
their  basins,  and  in  this  way  a  palatable 
and  satisfying  evening  meal  is  secured. 
It  should  be  stated  that  when  the  peas 
are  placed  in  water  they  will  absorb  the 
whole  of  it;  tliey  are  then  placed  In  a 
second  quantity  and  boiled  in  It  quite 
slowly,  simmering  for  two  and  one-half 
hours.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  peas  are 
grown  for  this  special  purpose. 


BBAll  GROWERS  ELEa  OFHCERS. 

At  the  annual  meetiiig  of  the  Washte- 
naw County  Bean  Growers'  Association 
held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  September  3b, 
the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  , George  Merrill.  Hamburg; 
vice-presidrtit^  John  McDougall,  Ypsi- 
lanti;  secretary,  K.  H.  Wheeler,  Dex- 
ter ;  treasi;rer,  G.  G.  Palmer,  Lyndon. 
The  Washtenaw  association  is  the 
strongest  in  the  state,  numbering  102 
out  of  90a  members  for  Michigan. 


KEEFIRG  SEB^. 


In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Arizona 
experiment  station,  J.  J.  Thomber 
writes  as  follows  on  keeping  seeds: 
**Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
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PUBUMUD  VBB  llV  AMO  IBTU  OV  MkCH  MuHTtt 
—  BY 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Buildins,  QUCAGa 


SulMorlptloD  price,  11.00  a  Year  — M  Vvnben. 

AdTBrtUlng  ntet  on  applioatioa. 

Bntend  »t  Chloago  pottAflloe  u  tceond-oUt 
■Mtiar.  Copyright,  1«06,  by  The  QAfdenlBc  Co. 


OABr>sxnro  is  gotten  up  for  Its  readen  Md  Id 
<J)eir  Interest,  and  It  behooves  you.  one  and  all«  to 
make  it  Interesting.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  ease,  please  writs  and  tell  as  tvhat  you  waAt 
It  is  onr  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  akt  Quatnovs  too  phwse  about  planU, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pra  tioal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasuvs  In 
answering  them. 

Scud  us  Nom  of  your  ezperleooe  In  nrd^nf  ng 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tbf»t  others 
may  be  enlightened  ana  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SnrD  us  Pbotoorafbb  ob  BarrcBM  of  vour 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegeUbles, 
or  horticultuial  appliances  that  ws  may  have 
th^m  engraved  for  GABDuiiHa. 


A  Wisconsin  muskmelon  grower  is 
making  a  profit  of  $i,3Q0  mm  three 
acres  of  ground  in  growing  a  special  va- 
riety of  muskmelon  of  his  own  hybrid- 
izing. 

The  Texas  onion  growing  problem  is 
still  a  much  mixed  one.  Some  of  the 
newer  growers  who  had  no  definite 
plans  in  regard  to  marketing  are  dis- 
couraged while  some  of  the  old  ones 
will  therefore  double  their  acreage,  ex- 
pecting to  profit  by  the  dropping  out  of 
the  inexperioiced. 

Wb  are  in  receipt  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America, 
held  at  Boston  last  November.  The 
pamphlet  includes  a  list  of  the  new 
varieties,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  1903 
and  I90<,  completing  the  society's  cata- 
logue of  varieties  to  date. 

The  New  York  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  hold  an  examination 
for  the  position  of  assistant  botanist  in 
the  department  of  education,  at  a  salary 
of  $600,  October  28.  Applications  should 
be  filed  before  October  24.  For  further 
particulars  address  the  chief  examiner 
-      of  the  commission,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CONTBNT8.  

Corcopdsaad  cosmos  (Iwatispiece) 3S      ™B  SOCIETY  OF  AMBRICAH  FLORISIS. 

lF»?SrsS"2Sd£*S&te?!^^^  As  official  botanist  of  the  Society  of 

— The  chionodoxas g      American  Florists,  I  desire  to  announce 

r?i^tt:^biViio (ni».:)::::::::::::::::|    ^J^  ^  ^^^^^IfZV  '^Th^ri 

—Cutting  early  chrysanthemums 35  pcrtammg    to    plant    problems.      There 

—Detoils  of  care  important 35  are  many  questions  of  interest  to  the 

— Pfoirress  of  year's  noTelUes •  .36  m^mh-r^    of  th^    sorietv    that    need    in- 

-Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 36  mcmDcrs    01    inc   society   max   ncca    in 

—House  of  Halliday  chrysaatheroums  (illus.) . .  .36  vestlgation. 

-Vaporizing  Rreenhouscs....... 37  Ames,  la.  L.  H.   PAJiMEL^  Botanist. 

— Nephfolepls  Whumani  <aiu«.) 37  

— Ficus  paadurata  (iJlus.) g  • 

=R2ISfor'lhin.^Lii5?''f!!:;::::::::::::::::::i     kpakmbtt  of  plawt  uoisnATioM. 

—SoU  for  roses... »         Peter  Henderson    &   Conmaay,  N«w 

f^uTtnird'v^JSS^br:::::::::::::::::::::::;::!    vorw,  .dbmit  for  n»istr.tion  Rose  th- 

—Cucumbers  under  glass  (iUus.) .....40  umph   (Gruss  an  Teplitz  X  Gen.  Mac- 

—Fprcmg cucumbers ••••••• J9  Arthur);  deep  carmine  rose  with  crim- 

— The  Red  Dahomey  sweet  potato 40  '          ^.               ra«eH   hv  the   BL 

-ProtecUng  tender  crops  in  Texas 40  5?"   \^^-      ^"'^  y**  raiseo   Dy  Wie  X^ 

—Banking  from  three  acres 40  G.  Hill  Company,  from  whom  they  pur- 

-Bean  growers  elect  officers 41  <jhft8ed  «he  entire  stock. 

::^un%S*^'is::^^  Wiluam  J.  Stewart,  Sefy. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists 42  _.^..,._^_ 

Flowers  to  christen  a  ship — 42  

Value  of  coal  soot 42  FIOWSRS  TO  C8MSTBH  ASBIP* 

'The  Chrysanthemum" 42 

National  Council  of  Horrtculture.. 42         M^gj   Martha   B.  Cobb,  daughter  of 

?f,;:,^To;ite?°''."..^:"."'.-.'.:::::::::::::s    Governor  wniiam  t.  cobb,  J  Mau« 

New  plants 44     chnstened  a  four-masted    schooner    at 

Madison  gardeners..... 44      Rockland,  Me.,  September  30,  with  the 

Sasas^--:::::::::::::::::::::::S   TlA^A.'^'T^SSSi^i 

was  the  use  of  flowers  instead  of  wine 
Mushrooms   at   Chicago   are   sellmg     -^  custom  which  has  always  been  ob- 
for  so  cents  per  pound  served  at  the  yards  of  Cobb,  Butier  & 

-  -,    -,    „.„      ,      Company,  where  the  vessel  was  built 
Joseph  Hill,  son  of  E.  G.  Hill,  ox 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Miss  Lucile  Garr, 
were  married  October  18. 


Nathan  Smith  &  Son's  seedling 
chrysanihemtmis  No.  ia-xi-03  and  No. 
11-27-04  have  been  named  Rosiere  and 
October  Frost,  respectively. 

WnxiAM  R.  Smtth  was  the  guest  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  the  banquet  on  September  13, 
given  in  connection  with  the  internation- 
al exhibition  of  that  organization. 

In  some  European  horticultural  so- 
cieties it  is  compulsory  that  competitors 
own  and  grow  exhibits  of  plants  and 
specimen  cut  blooms  several  months  pre- 
vious to  the  show.  Flowers  and  other 
materials  for  bouquets,  table  decora- 
tions, etc,  may  be  purchased.  It  is  an 
empty  honor  to  win  cultural  premiums 
with  another  man's  stock. 


YALUB  OF  COAL  SOOT. 

Chimney  soot,  says  the  American  Fer- 
tilizer, is  one  of  the  richest  iertilizers 
known.  That  from  coal  is  very  rich  in 
ammonia.  When  coal  is  burned,  ammo- 
nia is  set  free,  and  during  the  various 
changes  which  take  place  during  the 
process,  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia are  both  formed.  Soot  is  a 
highly  compound  substance,  contiaining 
in  its  composition  not  only  ammonia, 
but  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  potash,  acet- 
ic acid,  chlorine  and  iron,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  valuable,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly. The  value  of  soot  is  well  known  in 
England,  where  it  sell  for  about  £10  per 
ton,  or  about  $48.  It  is  often  thrown 
away  as  worthless  by  those  who  do  not 
know   its   value,    but     careful    farmers 


should  save  every  ounce  for  use. 
Sprinkled  around  some  kinds  of  plants, 
it  often  prevents  attacks  from  insects, 
and  the  rains  then  carry  it  down  into 
the  earth,  where  it  does  duty  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. Soot  from  coal  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  very  worthless  sub- 
stance, but  experience  and  science  have 
taught  us  to  know  better. 


MTBB  CHRTSANTHBIIUM/' 

Under  the  above  title  a  new  book  hj 
A.  Herrinjston  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  Herrington's  success  as  a 
grower  of  prize  chrysanthemums  is  well 
kpowp  and  no  doubt  there  are  many 
who  will  be  glad  to  have  his  views  of 
chrysanthemum  culture  in  this,  concise 
form.  There  are,  however,  othd^  .books 
and  pamphlets  without  nutimer  on 
chrysanthemums,  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  practical  being  the  "Chrysan- 
themum Manual,*'  by  Elmer  D.  Smith. 
The  price  of  the  latter  is  25  cents  per 
copy. 


HAnOR AL  COUHCIL  OF  BOItnOILTUU. 

Thfi  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Horticulture  was  held 
at  the  Hollenden  hotel,  Qeveland,  Ohio, 
Tuesday,  October  4.  Meeting  with  the 
representatives  of  the  preliminary  or- 
ganization were  the  delegates  from  the 
American  Association  ot  Nurserymen, 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

The  occasion  of  the  meeting  was  op- 
portune ;  it  being  the  week  of  uie  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, and  the  public  sessions  of  this  body 
and  the  consultation  afforded  with  its 
officers  made  clear  to  the  delegates  ef 
these  national  societies,  the  possibility 
and  the  great  opportunity  for  exploiting 
horticokure  through  the  public  press^ 
aside  of  the  hortieukure  council  work 
which  seemed  to  promise  great  and  im- 
mediate results  in  all  lines  of  the  work. 

The  possibilities  of  the  work  of  Che 
council  was  gone  into  in  considerable 
deUiL  Its  standing  and  power  in  case 
its  influence  might  be  needed  in  a  na- 
tional wav  on  questions  of  customs,  pos- 
tage or  like  work  with  the  transportation 
companies:  its  power  internationally 
considered  on  questions  of  nomencla- 
ture and  other  similar  lines. 

The  delefates  from  the  national  bodies 
i^ve  mentioned  while  having  so  author- 
ity to  bind  definitely  their  organizations, 
did,  however,  express  themselves  as  ful- 
ly satisfied  that  great  benefit  might  ac- 
crue to  their  respective  societies  through 
the  plans  proposed  if  rightly  worked 
out,  and  all  pledged  themselves  to  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  societies  that 
a  union  on  the  general  plan  outlined  by 
Professor  Bailev  for  Ae  formation  of 
the  council  in  July  last,  be  carried  out 
as  early  as  practical. 

But  the  question  of  promoting  horti- 
culture in  a  broad  way  on  the  nisrsefy, 
florist  and  seed  lines  appealed  so  strong- 
ly to  those  present  that  it  was  decided 
— i>ending  the  definite  action  of  these 
fhree  societies  themselves  at  their  next 
annual  meetings,  which  will  not  oc- 
cur lor  many  months— to  make  a 
good  preliminary  trial  of  the  pro- 
posed press  news  by  means  of  pri- 
vate subscriptions  to  be  taken  up  from 
leading  members  of  the  above  trades, 
firms  largely  interested  in  horticulture 
in  their  respective  lines.  To  this  end  a 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  prepared,  whidi 
should  be  sent  out  under  the  heading  of 
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the  national  council  and  signed  by  its 
officers.  The  letters  to  the  leading  flo- 
rists to  be  signed  and  sent  out  by 
Philip  Breitmeyer,  representing  the  so- 
ciety of  American  Florists,  J.  H.  Day- 
ton, of  the  Storrs  ft  Harrison  Company 
for  the  American  Association  of  Nurs- 
erymcri,  and  by  C.  E.  Kendel,  for  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

It  was  believed  that  by  means  of  such 
letters  requesting  a  nominal  contribution 
from  prominent  firms,  this  experiment 
which  has  worked  sucn  wonders  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion could  be  tried  in  a  similar  way  for 
horticulture,  and  the  results  when  laid 
before  these  associations  at  their  next 
annual  meeting  would  afford  them  good 
and  reliable  data  on  which  they  could 
intelligently  decide  regarding  their  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  national  council. 

The  meeting  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
advice  of  J.  Horace  McFarland,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Civic  Association, 
and  D.  J.  Thomas,  of  Springfield,  Ohio, 
of  the  same  association,  and  who  is  to 
be  credited  with  the  preparation  oif 
much  of  the  news  matter  which  has 
been  sent  out  by  that  association.  J.  C 
Vaughan  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  H.  C  Irish,  secretary. 

Among  those  present  during  the  ses- 
sions were :  J.  C.  Vaughan,  H.  C  Irish, 
Philip  Breitmeyer,  J.  H.  Dayton,  C  E. 
Kendel,  J.  Horace  McFariand,  J.  F. 
Sullivan.  Wm.  Gammage,  J.  A.  Griffitii, 
D.  J.  Thomas  and  Adam  Graham. 

Letters  and  telegrams  were  read  from 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Alex.  Wallace,  Prof. 
John  Craig,  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  Prof.  E. 
J,  Wickson,  Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  W.  W. 
Tracy,  Wm,  Scott,  T.  R.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary American  Apple  Growers'  Con- 
gress; E  Albertson,  president  Ameri- 
can Association  Nurserymen,  T.  V. 
Munson. 


KfiW  JAPANESE  FLOWER  HOLDER. 

The  illustrations  herewith  show  a 
new  Japanese  flower  holder  in  use, 
same  being  put  upon  the  market  by  M. 
V.  Gamsey,  of  La  Grange,  111.  It  is 
said  to  be  economical  of  flowers  and  it 
will  certainly  appeal  to  a  number  of  the 
trade  who  have  table  decorations  to 
prepare  hastily.  The  holder  comes  in 
two  sizes,  three  and  one-half  and  four 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  The 
openings,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
seven  in  the  large  size,  are  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  sufficiently 
large  to  take  average  flower  stems.  Any 
ordinary  fruit  dish  will  serve  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  holder  with  the  needed 
water. 


ROWER  SHOW  JUDISS. 

If  the  words  "bom  not  made"  are 
true  of  any  one,  they  certainly  are  true 
of  the  flower  show  judge.  While  it  goes 
without  saying  that  a  man  must  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  classes  of 
blooms  and  plants  upon  which  he  is  to 
pass,  yet  the  prime  essential  is  what 
may  be  called  the  judicial  temperament. 
Lacking  this,  a  lifetime  of  experience  as 
a  grower,  and  the  most  profound  and 
minute  knowledge  of  varieties  and  their 
peculiarities,  will  not  make  a  good 
judge.  In  fact,  the  worst  work  in  flower 
show  judging  it  was  ever  my  bad  for- 
tune to  witness,  was  done  by  a  man 
whom  I  Imew  to  have  an  unusually  good 
knowledge  of  the  classes  he  was  work- 
ing on  and  who  was  known  to  be  thor- 
oughly upright  and  conscientious. 


The  position  of  flower  show  judge 
is  in  many  ways  a  most  trying  one,  and 
the  fear  of  abuse  and  ridicule  to  which 
one  is  so  often  and  unjustly  subjected, 
has  caused  many  a  man  to  lose  his  nerve 
and  consequently 'to  do  "ragged"  work. 
The  three  judge  system  has,  to  my 
notion,  been  the  cause  of  as  much  bad 
work  as  has  incompetence.  The  re- 
sponsibility being  divided  among  three, 
makes  towards  carelessness,  while  one 
judge  working  alone  and  knowing  that 
the  entire  blame  for  bad  work  will  rest 
upon  him  alone,  will  be  sure  to  work 
more  carefully  than  when  he  is  in  posi- 
tion to  shift  the  blame  to  his  wicked 
partners. 

Given  three  strong  men  with  thorough 
knowledge   and   the    judicial    tempera- 
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ment,  we  undoubtedly  get  the  ideal  re- 
sults; but  it  is  only  rarely  that  such  a 
combination  occurs.  Giv^i  one  good 
man  and  two  weak  men,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  weak  men  are  ciphers,  in 
which  event  you  have  the  one  judge 
system,  or  else  the  work  of  the  one  is 
hampered  and  nullified  by  the  others. 
This  question,  however,  is  as  old  as 
are  flower  shows,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
open  for  discussion  until  the  last  show 
is  held. 

The  point  system  is  another  ofteA  dis- 
cussed subject  Given  a  good  judge, 
there  will  be  good  judging,  points  or  no 
points,  unless  an  outrageously  bad  scale 
of  points  be  forced  on  the  judge — in 
which  event  he  will  probably  refuse  to 
act     The   point    system    is    useful    in 


causing  deliberation  and  preventing  high 
quality  in  some  one  attribute  from  caus- 
ing the  judge  to  overlook  defects  in 
others.  When  points  are  used  and  there 
are  three  judges,  it  will  hasten  the 
work,  and  generally  produce  less  frk- 
tion  if  the  separate  points  are  consid- 
ered and  decided  one  by  one,  rather 
than  that  each  judge  should  first  point 
the  whole  exhibit  and  then  begin  the 
comparing  and   adjusting. 

Perhaps  there  is  more  poor  work  in 
flower  show  judging  arising  from  a 
failure  to  comprehend  the  distinction 
which  should  exist  between  the  general 
competitive  classes  and  new  vanity  or 
certificate  classes  than  from  any  other 
cause.  In  the  competitive  classes  the 
qqestion  is  largely  one  of  the  exhibi- 
tor's skill  as  a  grower,  shipper,  and  in 
staging,  the  merits  of  the  variety  itself 
being  a  secondary  matter.  In  judging 
new  varieties  the  case  is  reversed.  The 
whole  question  is  on  the  usefulness  of 
the  vanety  to  the  public  at  large,  and 
provided  the  specimens  exhibited  are 
well  enough  done  so  that  a  fair  determi- 
nation of  prospective  value  can  be 
made,  the  perfection  of  the  growth  is  a 
minor  matter.  In  judging  seedlings 
therefore  the  judge  will  properly  make 
many  allowances.  If  poorly  grown  he 
will  try  and  satisfy  himself  what  could 
be  done  with  it  under  reasonably  good 
treatment.  If  unusually  well  done,  he 
will  endeavor  to  set  it  back  to  what 
the  average  good  grower  may  do  with 
it  If  it  has  traveled  a  long  distance 
he  will  take  that  into  consideration,  and 
it  will  be  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper 
for  him  to  take  into  consideration  what 
he  has  previously  seen  of  it,  and,  to  a 
less  degree,  what  he  has  learned  through 
reliable  and  disinterested  sources. 

In  the  competitive  classes  the  case  is 
absolutely  different  The  judge  has  no 
right  to  go  behind  or  ahead  of  the  re- 
turns. He  must  judge  the  exhibit  ex- 
actly as  it  appears  when  he  reaches  it 
He  can  make  no  allowance  for  distance 
shipped,  nor  for  what  it  has  been,  nor 
what  it  will  be. 

It  is  the  custom  with  many  exhibitors 
to  develop  their  blooms  to  the  limit 
so  that  they  will  last  but  a  few^  hours 
after  being  staged,  and  this  practice  can 
not  be  prevented.  Woe  betide  the  ex- 
hibitor, however,  if  anything  goes 
wrong.  The  slightest  trace  of  that 
"tired  feeling"  should  be  penalized 
severely  and  no  vase  of  over  done  flow- 
ers should  ever  be  awarded  a  first  pre- 
mium in  competition.  The  staging  of 
exhibits  which  will  fall  to  pieces  in  a 
few  hours  is  unfair  to  the  management 
and  to  the  public,  which  "pays  the 
freight."  Under  done  blooms  can  of 
course  never  compete  with  those  in  per- 
fect condition,  but  they  should  always 
displace  tiie  over  done  ones  unless  their 
deficiency  is   very  marked. 

In  this  connection,  although  the  judge 
seldom  has  any  authority  m  the  mat- 
ter, the  absolute  unfairness  of  delajring 
the  judging  to  allow  for  the  arrival 
of  belated  exhibits,  must  be  pointed  out, 
no  matter  what  the  cause  of  delay.  The 
man  who  gets  his  exhibit  staged  on 
time  should  be  encouraged,  rather  than 
punished  by  having  it  stand  for  hours 
in  a  hot  room  possibly  handled  and 
jostled  by  the  public  while  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  other  man's  flowers, 
perhaps  delayed  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  but  more  often  delayed  by  his 
"taking  chances." 

Charges  of  unfairness  and  worse  are 
often   made    against    judges,    although 
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not  so  commonly  as  was  the  case  a  few 
years  back.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  case 
of  downright  dishonesty  or  intentional 
unfairness  upon  the  part  of  k  flower 
show  judge  and  I  believe  that  such 
judges  are  as  rare  as  white  blackbirds. 
Much  bad  work  is  being  done  through 
incompetence,  throuf^h  a  lack  of  back 
bone,  through  the  judges  being  stam- 
peded by  reports  of  prizes  Won  else- 
where, and  through  newspaper  booming 
of  varieties  or  exhibitors,  and,  worst  of 
all,  through  ^generally  well  meknt  hints 
by  the -management  that  so  and  so  has 
^ad  bad  luck  in  previous  competitions 
and  "we  hope  he  will  win  out  this  time." 
The  judge  must  be  deaf  to  all  these 
influences  and  must  remembef  that  his 
business  is  to  award  the  mone^  to  the 
best  exhibit  in  each  class  as  it  comes 
before  him,  no  matter  if  every  first  prize 
in  the  schedule  goes  to  one  exhibitor. 
The  judge  must  know,  and  must  know 
he  knows,  and,  knowing,  must  have  the 
moral  courage  to  place  the  awards  where 
he  knows  they  should  go  . 

W.  N.  RUDD. 


N£W  PLANTS. 


ScABiosA  Japonic  A.— This  is  a  hardy 
perennial  scabious  from  Japan,  form- 
ing large  many  branched  bushes  of 
alwut  two  and  one-half  to  three  feet  in 
height  and  breadth  with  elegant  light 
green,  pinnatifid  foliage.  The  flowers 
are  two  to  two  and  one  half  inches 
across  on  long  wiry  stems  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  in  length,  of  a  beauti- 
ful mauve  or  lavender-blue,  similar  to 
the  color  of  the  Bowers  of  Scabiosa 
Caucasica.  The  plants  are  extremely 
free  flowering,  producing  their  numer- 
ous flowers  continuously  from  the  end 
of  June  until  late  in  autumn.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  exceedingly  desirable  plant  for 
bouquets*  etc.  Haage  &  Schmidt  intro- 
duction. 

Incarvillea  Grandiflora.— This  plant 
can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in- 
troductions in  the  line  of  hardy  peren- 
nials during  recent  years,  writes  A.JiI. 
C  Van  dcr  Elst,  of  the  Tottenham 
Nurseries,  Dedemsvaart,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  a  French  missionary  in 
North  China.  Compared  with  the  now 
fairly  well  known  I.  Delavayi,  it  has  the 
advantages  of  flowers  about  double  the 
size  of  those  of  I.  Delavayi  or  larger 
than  a  good  gloxinia  flower.  The  growth 
is  compact,  and  the  plant  blooms  about 
the  middle  of  May.  As  regards  hardi- 
ness, it  stands  a  good  deal  of  frost  in  its 
native  country  and  can  be  considered 
hardy,  but  it  is  safe  to  give  the  tubers  a 
protection  of  leaf  mold  during  winter. 

Begonia  Gracilis  Luminosa.— This 
begonia,  of  French  origin,  is  undoubted- 
ly a  novelty  of  the  very  first  rank.  Of 
similar  habit  to  B.  gracilis,  it  differs 
from  it  by  the  lustrous  redish  brown 
color  of  the  foliage,  while  the  flowers, 
measuring  one  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  across,  are  of  a  fiery  dark  scar- 
let Being  extremely  flonferous,  this 
excellent  new  variety  produces  in  the 
mass  a  splendid  effect.  It  will  certainly 
soon  come  into  general  cultivation,  for 
no  better  sort  for  groups  and  bedding 
has  yet  been  seen  and  it  is  decidedly  su- 
perior to  all  existing  dark-foliated  seai- 
perflorens  begonias.  Benary  mtroduc- 
tion. 

ScHizANTHUS  Grahami  Niveus. — En- 
riched by  several  notable  introductions, 
the  schizanthus  has  of  late  come  very 
much  to  the  fore,  and  with  justice,  since 
hardly   any   other   annual    rewards   the 
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slight  attention  necessary  to  its  culture 
with  such  a  free  and  long-lasting  dis- 
play of  bloom.  This  new  variety  grows 
about  two  feet  high  and  possesses  the 
bright  green  finely  cut  foliage  of  the  S. 
Grahami  section.  It  differs,  however, 
completely  by  the  snowy  white  color  of 
its  flowers  and  the  absence  of  the  usual 
yellow  spot  on  the  upper  lip.  The 
blooms  are  also  of  a  more  rounded  form 
and  the  slight  laciniation  of  the  side 
petals  g^ve  them  a  larger  and  fuller  ap- 
pearance. The  plant  throws  up  its  flow- 
er stalks  in  great  profusion,  which  can 
be  most  advantageously  used  for  bou- 
quets. It  hiay  be  sown  in  the  open  au- 
tumn for  spring  blooming,  but  if  sown 
in  April  and  transplanted  it  will  flower 
from  June  until  frost  sets  in.  Benary 
introduction. 


TARRTTOWN  HORnCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Tarrjrtown  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  society's  rooms  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  26,  over  thirty  mem- 
bers being  present  The  monthly  prize, 
donated  by  John  Featherstone  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  dahlias,  was  won  by 
James  Ballantyne,  who  staged  a  fine  col- 
lection of  well  grown  flowers.  The  F. 
R.  Pierson  Company  made  a  very  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  a  number  of  newer  va- 
rieties of  dahlias  and  John  Featherstone 
a  pretty  exhibit  of  tuberous  rooted  be- 
gonias. James  T.  Scott  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  lecture  on 
"Leaves:  Their  Forms,  Functions  and 
Uses,''  illustrating  his  remarks  with  a 
variety  of  leaves. 

After  the  business  of  the  evening  was 
over,  light  refreshments  were  served  and 
the  members  present  passed  a  very  pleas- 
ant hour  with  music,  singing  and  recita- 
tions. Wm.  Scott. 


MONHOUTH  COURTT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner exhibited  some  specimens  of  Cat- 
ly^  gigas  measuring  nine  inches.  They 
were  beautifully  colored,  scoring  95 
points.     For     Odondoglossum     grande, 


four  sprays  of  enormous  size  with  seven 
to  nine  flowers  on  a  spray,  he  received 
90  points.  The  society  decided  to  invite 
school  children  to  enter  the  flower  show 
free,  if  they  are  escorted  by  their  teach- 
ers. B. 


MADISON  GARDENERS. 

After  the  usual  summer  vacation,  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Morris  County 
Gardeners*  and  Florists'  Club  were  re- 
sumed September  13.  The  attendance 
was^  good.  Two  new  members,  John 
C.  Elliott  and  Ambrose  H.  Seeker, 
were  elected.  The  monthly  flower  and 
vegetable  show  was  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. The  following  secured  cultural 
certificates  for  their  exhibits:  R.  Vince, 
gardener  to  R.  D.  Foote,  a  batch  of 
coxcombs  in  pots,  also  a  vase  of  an 
early  white  chrysanthemum,  both  very 
fine;  A.  Herrington,  Nicotiana  San- 
ders in  pots,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired; John  Fraser,  gardener  to  Gus- 
tave  E.  Kissell,  crotons  in  variety,  of 
fine  coloring;  E.  Reagan,  fine  vases  of 
cactus  dahlias;  J.  Heeremans,  gardener 
to  A.  R.  Whitney,  dishes  of  Ailsa 
Craig  onions  of  great  size  and  fine 
finish.  The  question  was,  "How  did 
you  grow  them?"  Judges  C  H.  Totty, 
Wm.  Duckham  and  Wm.  Miilmichel 
made  final  arrangements  for  the  flower 
show  and  other  incidentals.  The  great 
attraction  of  the  evening  was  a  beauti- 
ful silver  cup  on  exhibition,  presented 
to  the  society  by  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  & 
Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  be 
awarded  for  the  two  best  vases  of  car- 
nations, twenty-five  blooms  each,  one 
white  and  one  any  color.  To  win  the 
cup  the  same  person  must  take  it  two 
years  in  succession.  There  will  be 
much  fun,  as  many  eyes  are  upon  it 

Mr.  Herrington  was  called  upon  to 
tell  us  about  the  Washington  conven- 
tion. It  was  a  treat  to  those  who  did 
not  attend  the  convention  and  the 
speaker  so  ably  acquitted  himself  that 
he  received  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 
Robert  H.  Schultze  responded  to  the 
call  for  the  "inner  man"  side  of  the 
convention.     He  was  fully  equal  to  the 
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occasion  and  carried  us  through  the 
national  capitol,  with  its  beautiful 
parks,  lavish  lunch  rooms  and  sizzling 
soda  water  fountains,  in  his  own  inimi- 
table style.  He  landed  us  in  old  Balti- 
more,  where  in  trying  to  describe  the 
hospitality  of  the  Baltimore  boys,  his 
feelings  almost  overcome  him.  After 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  the 
meeting  adjourned.  £.  R. 


K£W  JERSEY  FLORICULTURISTS. 

The  New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society 
nve  a  special  dahlia  night  October  6. 
Thirty-seven  exhibitors  took  part,  fifteen 
in  the  competition  in  three  classes. 
Prizes  for  the  best  twenty-four  in  six 
varieties,  the  best  twelve  in  three  varie- 
ties and  the  best  vase  of  twenty-five 
were  awarded  as  follows:  First,  D. 
Kindsgrab,  gardener  for  William  Run- 
klc;  second,  George  von  Qualen,  garden- 
er for  A.  B.  Jenkins;  third,  William 
Read,  gardener  for  Austin  Colgate. 

J.  C  Williams,  nurseryman  of  Mont- 
clair  and  the  winner  of  a  first  prize 
at  the  recent  Amerkan  Institute  show 
in  New  York,  exhibited  twenty-two 
varieties  in  which  nearly  all  the  new 
introductions  were  represented.  He  re- 
ceived the  society's  first  class  certificate. 
Popkin  &  Collins,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  H. 
Homacker,  displayed  good  commercial 
sorts  and  there  was  a  large  display  of 
well  known  varieties  from  the  Henry  A. 
Dreer  collection,  made  by  private  gard- 
eners. 

Peter  Duff,  gardener  for  John  Crosby 
Brown,  showed  a  vase  of  Grand  Duke 


Alexis;  Arthur  Capam,  gardener  for 
Stewart  Hartshome,  a  vase  of  mixed; 
Walter  Gray,  of  Maple  wood,  twelve 
varieties  in  vases.  Orchids  were  shown 
by  Julius  Roehrs  Company,  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  consisting  of  beautifully  marked 
cattleyas.  The  judges  were  Arthur  T. 
Caparn;  Malcolm  MacRorie  and  George 
von  Qualen.  The  November  chrysan- 
themum show  will  be  held  in  the 
Berkeley  lyceum  on  November  6-7. 

J.  B.  D. 


COMING  EXHIBlTIOlfS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  supply  any 
omissions  from  this  list] 

Boston,'  Mabs.,  November  0-12,  1905. — 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society.  Address  W.  P.  Rich* 
Horticultural  Hall,  800  Massachusetts  ave- 
nue. Boston.  Mass. 

Chicago,  November  7-11, 1906.— Chrysan- 
themum exhibition  Horticultural  Socle^  of 
Chicago.  Address  B.  A.  Kanst*  6700  Cot- 
tage Grove  avenue,  Chicago. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  14-18,  1906. 
— ^Indiana  floral  festival  and  chrysanthemum 
show.  Address  Irwin  Bertermann,  241  Mas- 
sachusetts avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  18-18,  1906. 
— ^Thlrd  annual  flower  show  Kansas  Ci^ 
Convention  Hall  Building  Company.  Ad- 
dress Louts  W.  Shouse,  Convention  Hall, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lakn  asNxvA,  Wts.,  November  8-4.  1906. 
— Chrysanthemum  show  Xiake  Oeneva  Gar- 
deners' Association.  Address  John  Tiplady, 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

Los  Anoklxs,  Cal..  November  2-4,  1906. 
— ^First  annual  exhibition  Southern  Califor- 
nia Horticultural  AssociaMon.  Address  Br- 
nest  Braunton,  208  New  High  street,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

LouisviLLS^  Kt.,  November  7-11.  1906. — 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Kentucky  Society 


of  Florists.     Address  Fred  L.  Schulx,  1826 
Cherokee  road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Madison,  N.  J,,  October  26-27,  1906. — 
Tenth  annual  flower  show  Morris  County 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Society.  Address  B. 
Reagen,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Philadslphza.  Pa.,  November  7-11.  1906. 
— ^Annual  exhibition  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Address  David  Rust,  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Broad  street  below  Looust, 
Philadelphia. 

PBOViDSNca,  R.  L,  November  14-16,  1906. 
— Chrysanthemum  and  carnation  exhibition 
Rhode  Island  Horticultural  Society.  Ad- 
dress C.  W.  Smith,  27-29  Bxchange  street. 
Providence. 

RSD  Bank,  N.  J..  November  1-2,  1906. — 
Eighth  annual  exhibition  Monmouth  County 
Horticultural  Society.  Address  H.  A.  Ket- 
tel.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  November  8-11,  1906. — 
Annual  exhibition  St.  Louis  Florists'  Club. 
Address  Otto  G.  Koenig,  6471  Florissant  ave- 
nue, St.  Louis. 

SSATTLB.  Wash.,  November  10,  1906. — 
Fall  exhibition  Seattle  FloristB'  Association. 
Address  A.  Balmer,  816  Taylor  avenue,  Seat- 
tle. Wash. 

Tabbttown,  N.  T.,  November  1-8,  1906. — 
Seventh  annual  exhibition  Tarrytown  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Address  B.  W.  Neubrand, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Waco.  T*x.,  November  15-18.  1906. — 
Tenth  annual  chrysanthemum  show  Texas 
SUte  Floral  Society.  Address  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Shumway,  Waco.  Tex. 

WoBcasTBB.  BCabs.,  November  9,  1906.— 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Worcester  County 
Horticultural  Society.  Address  Adin  A. 
Hlxon,  Horticultural  Hall,  18  Front  street; 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Nsw  TOBK,  October  81  to  November  8. — 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  American  Insti- 
tute. Address  Dr.  Hexamer,  19  West  Forty- 
fourth  street.  New  York. 

San  Fbancisgo.  Cal.,  November  9-11, 
1906.— Fall  exhibition  California  SUte 
Floral  Society.  Address  Mrs.  J.  R.  Martin, 
275  Seventh  avenue,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kehh). 

Gmtalns  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 


W«ci 

Manual  op  the  Tbbbs  op  Mcir'ixx 
Amekica  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  autheatic  work  on  the  ratgect 
The  pages  Dumber  826,  with  o^r  600 
ilhntratloiw.  Every  tree  atndtnt  ehould 
have  It.   $6.00. 

HBOOBt,   WlNDBKBAKB,  BtC.  (PoweO). 

-*A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolame  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 


The  Principles  op  Pbuit  Gkowino 
(Bailej).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 


«tfpply  any  of  tha  followlag  liookSt  postpaid,  at  tlia  prices  glvoai 

How  TO  Gkow  Cdt  Plowses  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouyhy  reliable  work  byanemmcntly 
suooesnul  practical  nprist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GBBBKHOUSe  COMSTKUCnON  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  Utfgc  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  casi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  abd  Tubbhous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  liliM,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 


Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Allied 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPAKAGim  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  bar- 
vesting  and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamentalspedes. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuaQe  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Make  Monet  Growiro  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  ef  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  a£Ebrd 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

The  GoLDPHH  ^Mulertt).- A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  flSivioe  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  cf  ue  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  Amebican  Carnation  ([C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$8.50. 

CHRTSANTHEinTM   MANUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ch^santhemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  Profnsdy  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

PuMiGATiON  METHona  Qoluison).- A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profusely  iUvstrated; 
250  pages.    $1.0a 


)MiJ8HROoifs:  How  to  Grow  Tbem 
^Valooner).— The  only  Ammcan  book  on 
the  subject,  20  illustrations.  Written  \xf 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainhr 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  yeaxs.    $1.60. 

Success  nc  Market  Gardbmimg  (Raw- 
son).— Written  \q  ow^  of  die  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Klwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  tliiscountr3r  and  written 
fixMn  a  field  affording  the  widest  expert 
ence  in  practical  knot  kdge  and  opportu- 
nities lor  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigvle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberriiBS,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooaeberries: 
86  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  38  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manrtrr 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fiitxa  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  dcsciibes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjg[S,  seed 
sowingj  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
bnUiant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdU  all  about  artifioal, 
formyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  aud  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
fierent  manures  for  the  diokrent  crops  and 
tiie  difiierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  au  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoNART  OP  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  Au  encvclopcdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fomUiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  mudi  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SnaU  PruitCnltnrist  (Fuller).   $1.60. 


The  Garden  Stort  (BDwaager).— A 
ddightfnl  book  portrayiug  the  beauties 
ano^easures  of  gardening  in  themostfoa- 
dnating  style;  it  is  emincatiy  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas-  8^  field  for  observation 
and  practice  seeond  to  none  in  the  conn- 
tiy.   Price  $1.60. 

pRuna  AND  PRurr  Trees  op  AmnrirA 
(Downinf).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Florioultdrb  (Header- 
son).    $1.60. 

On  THE  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Fariung  at  the  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  ^Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).^ 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japak  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sutiect  handled  m  a  populat 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididly 
Ulustrated  fi!om  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowbre 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D- 
lustratsd.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  ottheir ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75cents. 

The  Bnglisr  Flower  Garden  (Robi^ 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charmiag  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Profl  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Profl  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  n>r  all  interested  in  fruH,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakespeare  (EUacombe).   $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Greenyol 
Univernty  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Aksrican  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomaa). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
uut^ieanQg  trees.   $1.00i. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Gfient  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vehchli,  Oematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nif ers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  Iiardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Guiservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plates  a 
specialty.aiaiwtwtwtwt 

F.  R,  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Ne  ¥• 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 
PoroMrly  Stele  Entomotofl't  fA 


A  Pim«tical  Treatise  and  tlmefy  work  otk  cheep 
aou  ttJteciive  ineiuw  ut  uettiroyiiig  iiiMct  peatJi  ana 
other  verm  til  in  yerloiis  placee.  This  work  Is  the 
oQtconie  of  precticel  leiiu  made  by  the  author,  to- 
fBihier  with  the  experienees  of  others,  and  Is  oue  of 
toe  most  till  portent  books  pabllnhed  this  season  and 
IS  much  needed  at  this  Uiue.  It  will  be  of  particular 
leterest  to 

FftUIT  OROW1BBS  ANB  NURSERYMKN 
owiuff  tu  the  wld«4Pr«sad prevalence  of  the  noiurlou* 
San  Ji»e  scale.  Hydrocyanic  aelii  gas  In  the  only 
practical  remedy  forihe  destructiun  of  this  pest  and 
IS  behig  UMed  more  ezteu»lvely  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fmlt  lerowers.  The  i>erfectlon  of 
the  apparatus  for  fomlgatliig  yonnif  orchard  tree^  H 
ooilliied  In  this  work.  The  uieJiods  can  be  easily 
aptilH^  in  orchards  and  nunerleii  for  many  danger- 
on*  pOMtsatverv  small  ooet.  The  writer  is  con*ld- 
(■ved  ibebeetaotDority  onthlsKubj^ctin  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  inobt 
cou«plete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  FliOKlSTS 
hftve  fooHtl  that  venetables  and  llowers  eannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  <iestnictioH  of  insect  pests.  H^'drocyaole  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  de>crlbed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  geDetmiing  aud  applying  the  gas. 

MUXEBS  AND  GRAIN  D1SAXKRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publlcatiou  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  ob  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  ioi}KNrtant  materiahi  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl. 
salphlde  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tain lng_graln  in  Btor.^ge  is  also  thoroughly  sonsld- 
erpd.  1%  this  trade  toe  work  Is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  srfat 
valne  ^>r  tlie  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
iudosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARBfXRg  OF  THS  COUNTRT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  eavy  reuiedr  for 
0O|iherH,  pralne  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
ni  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  luelosure.  . 

COI.I.KGE  AND  gTATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  nfwt<Mlete  reference  work  on  this  i^nb- 
Ject.  It  Is  complete  In  every  resp6.»t  and  Is  the  onl.. 
work  of  the  kfaid  ever  published.  It  1ft  written  in  a 
pnpniar  non-techntcal  style,  nrofnsely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  hound,  covering  »0  pages,  price,  post- 


THE  QARDENINO  COMPANY 

riMoa  BMMmg  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


KCIZKIISKIIOOM  lULIP. 


YAUQHAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  trnr  Kirg  for  our  uuiuaI 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Bult)S,aDd 
in  order  to  induce  etf  ly  ordering 
we  are  willing  to  impott  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amounting  to  $7.50  or  over,  provided 
same  is  received  by  July  15th.  This  otter 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  f 01  ward  on 
arrival,  thus  insuring  perfect  condition  of 
the  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  largest  of  importers  of  Dutch  BuIHs 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  years' 
experience  can  guarantee  that  your  order 
will  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  careful 
growers  in  Holhmd.  Thesaving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  bandHng  enables  us  to 
make  you  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  Any 
information  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
tumished  on  request 

VAOBMI'S  SEED  STORE. 

NSW  YORKt  CNICACO, 

1 4  aartlay  At.       •4*»»  llMtf«f pli  tt. 


The  Colors  of  flowers 


Art  beat  dettrminad 
with  tha  lid  of  Our 


COlORlHAvr. 


Arranged  by  F.  Schuyler  lUthewsand  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  is  now  accepted 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  color  descriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  in 
this  conntfy.    Mm,  IS  C«ri».  fiilpM. 

THB  QARDBNINO  COMPAI^.  MoaM  BniMlng.  CHICAOO. 


If  yon  need  Books  on  Special  Subjects  write  os  about  them. 
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VXUGHXN'S 

Star-Shaped  White  Freesia 

Of  all  wlnter-bloomingr  bulbs  none  an  more 
easy  of  «uUare  or>niore  b«autifal  apd  moeful 
than  the  Freesia.  Plant  six  to  eight  bulbs  in  a 
5-inoh  pot,  and  you  wilt  set  a  plant  which  will 
beautify  and  p<)rfume  the  house  for  weelcs.  They 
force  easily  s  nd  can  be  had  in  bloom  for  Christmas 
if  desired;  by  plunging  sti  or  eight  pets  in  a  oold 
frame  thev  can  be  brought  in  at  intervals,  in  th  s 
way  making  a  continuous  display. 

''^Vavihaa'a  StwShaped  White"  isanim- 
provement  on  the  well  known  Freesia  Befraota 
Alba,  having  large  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  pure 
glistening  white,  boroe  on  long  erect  stems, 
making  it  an  ideal  cut  flower  and  also  a  flrst^lass 
pot  plant. 

Frlcst  Mammoth  bulbs,  S  for  fOo;  doz.,  76c; 
per  100, 94,00,  postpaid. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

OHIOAQOt  NIW  YORKi 

84-86  Randolph  tt  14  B«  et^r  tt 

FUMIGATION  METHODS. 

By  PROP  W.  a.  JOHNSON. 

P^rflMTly  Stele   BotMiialosUt   •!  Marytani; 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  timely  ^ork  on 
cheap  and  effective  means  of  destroying  insect 
pests  and  other  vermin  in  various  places. 
This  worlc  \i  the  outcome  of  practical  test$ 
nude  by  the  author  together  with  the  expe- 
riences of  others,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  I^ooks  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time. 

GARDf  NCRS  aid  riORISTS 

have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  carr- 
not  be  grown  under  glass  without  frequent 
fumigation  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  solved  this 
problem.  The  methods  of  procedure  are  fully 
described  and  every  detail  is  given  for 
generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

The  Qardening  Company, 

Monon  Bttlldlnf ,  CHlCAOOt  ILL.   . 


Tho  Brockton  Dahlia  Farm 

The  iaroMt  and  flneit  ooUeotion  of 
DahlUs  in  the  United  SUtee,  oonsiii- 
Ing  of  all  the  leading  Tarieties.  Send 
for  catalogue. 

W.  P.  LOTHROP,  Eatt  Bridgewater,  Maet. 


THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

or  AMimOA  has  paid  197,000  for  glass  broken  by 
hail  sinoe  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  particu- 
lar! address     JOHN  Q^  ESSliR.  8««dle  River.  N.  J. 


•^•■•■•••••M 


l»«l«| 


Our  farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan,  1, 
'05,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application*  ^^^^^^^ff^J^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADBLPHIA. 


Mention  Qardeniog  when  writing  adTertlsers. 


THE  TEN 


Bound  Volumes 

•  • • Or  •  •  • 

Gardening:  ab^an 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  $'i7.5a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monoa  Bvildiiig,  CHICAGO. 


"Eureka" 

Weed  KiUer. 


0Ql«bI»  FDwder,  leadtly  i 
Lam  fiz*  Ibi.  MfUfli  for  100 
MeL   Speotal  priois  to  Oemi 


Afgv  quantitlM 


Saves  WeecDn^.  Keeps 
Psths,  etc»  dear  witbout 
disturbing  or  staining 
tbesraYdL 

mized  and  MpHed. 

Oemeterles  and  bvyera  \m 

Fall  difeotioat  with  eaoh  tin 


Vlkiighan*8  Seed  Store, 


fikwm  vomci 

14 


r" 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MAMAL 

•iqiltpOOK  SY  CLMCII  D.  SMITH. 


•^ 
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Chaptbb  I.— Histobt.  ' 
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Stock.  ~N  oveities  and  Soaioe  Varletiet. 
CHAFTm  III.~PBOPA04TioN:'7^fttdtoc  Bonoh.— Soleotlbn  of  Cattings.— Making  Ontttngi.— Air 

and  Temneratare.~siihading.^W^tering.— Saifoer  System.— English  Method.~DiYi8ioiis.— 

Potting  Cuttings. 
Ohaftsb  IV.— SPBComr  Plavts.— Soil.— Repotting  —Stopping.~DraiBage.~Pinal  Potting.— 

Waterlog.— Staking.— Disbudding.— Feeding. 
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Obaftbb  X.-Ibsbcts.— Aphis.— Thrip.~Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished  Bug  — Oory- 

thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.~Lady  Bug.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 
Cbaftbb  XI.— DubasbbI— Rust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Chaptbb  XII.— Sbbdlihob  abd  Spobts.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilising.— Seedlings.— Sports. 
Cbaptbb  xni.— Pbbpabibo  Exhibits  -Plants.— Cot  Flowers.— Foreign  Shipments.— Dressing 

Flowers 
Chaptbb  XIV — Exhibitiobb.— The  Manasement— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 
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WE  AK  NOW  BOOKIMG  ORDUS.    PRICE.  25  CENfS,  CASH  Win  ORDER. 

I        The  Gardening  Company,  mqnon  buhdinq,  Chlcagoe      j 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS, 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv.  in  "Gardening. 


ORCHIDS 


We  Bre  htadquBrtert 
for  Orohids  in  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
illuitrated  oatelogBe. 

Orohid  QrMrtn  and  Importm,  tUMIHT.  M.  J. 

When  wrltinf  plMse  mentioB  GMdening. 
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12.00  A  Ybab 
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AQUATICS    FOR    PROFIT. 
Lily  pond  at  Carberry  Glen,  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 


AQUAnCS  FOR  PROFIT. 

James  L.  Carberry  is  one  of  the 
enterprising  growers  of  aquatics  for 
the  market  of  the  national  capital. 
Nearly  all  the  work  of  construction  on 
this  pond  (see  illustration)  was  done 
by  Mr.  Carberry  himself.  On  the 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  is 
seen  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ornamental 
grasses.  In  addition  to  being  a  good 
grower,  Mr.  Carberry  is  an  all-around 
mechanic,  his  lines  of  construction 
ranging   from   violins   to    greenhouses. 

S.  E. 


FALL  PLANTING 

OF  TREES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  AND  BULBS. 

From  about  October  15  to  November 
25,  and  occasionally  a  little  later,  gen- 
eral planting  operations  amongst  trees, 
shrubs,  perennials  and  Dutch  bulbs,  that 
is,  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissi,  etc.,  can 
be  performed  in  the  region  of  which 
western  New  York  is  center.  We  have 
sometimes  planted  in  the  first  week  of 
December  in  favorable  late  seasons  with 
excellent  success.  All  important  plant- 
ing, however,  that  must  be  done,  we 
try  to  have  accomplished  by  November 
25,  as  after  that  date  severe  weather  is 
apt  to  set  in  at  any  date. 

In  ground  that  is  well  prepared  by 
deep  tillage  and   good  drainage,  where 


the  latter  is  necessary,  the  fall  is  an 
excellent  time  for  planting  nine-tenths 
of  all  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
There  are  good  sound  reasons  for  this. 
In  personal  experience  we  have  unfail- 
ingly observed  a  much  greater  success, 
and  a  smaller  percentage  of  losses  with 
fall  planting  than  with  spring  planting. 
Trees  and  shrubs  being  at  this  time  of 
the  year  comparatively  dormant,  the 
shock  of  removal  is  but  slightly  felt 
Moreover,  in  spring,  or  what  frequently 
happens,  a  sudden  transition  from  win- 
ter's cold  to  summer's  heat,  with  no 
spring,  vegetation  moves  with  such 
strides  that  many  plants  will  be  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  growth,  if  planting 
operations  are  extensive,  and  in  this 
condition      they      are      correspondingly 
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checked  for  the  season.  Spring  clean- 
ing, and  the  usual  regenerating  pro- 
cesses, on  large  places,  private  or  pub- 
lic, take  up  so  much  time  that  it  is 
difficult  to  attend  to  much  planting. 

In  the  planting  of  trees  such  as  elms, 
maples,  basswoods,  planes,  oaks,  birches, 
ashes  and  the  like  tor  shade  or  general 
ornamental  purposes,  nice  stocky,  well 
balanced  and  abundantly  rooted  nursery 
material  should  be  secured.  It  is  poor 
policy,  and  it  seldom  pays  in  the  end, 
to  procure  such  stock  from  the  woods 
and  wild  copses  as  it  usually  has  a 
paucity  of  roots  and  makes  slow  prog- 
ress for  a  long  time.  Generously  large 
holes  should  always  be  dug,  depending 
of  course  upon  the  size  of  the  tree. 
We  always  maice  it  a  rule  to  dig  a 
hole  considerably  beyond  the  am.  over 
which  the  roots  will  extend,  and'^mucli 
deeper  than  the  roots  will  descend  in 
the  ground,  filling  it  in  again  to  the 
required  depth  with  soil  well  tamped 
down,  on  which  the  roots  will  rest,  giv- 
ing them  their  natural  spread  in  all  di- 
rections and  filling  in  with  good  friable 
soil,  which  always  should  be  secured  at 
any  cost  and  firmly  trod  down,  around 
and  over  the  roots.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  committing  trees  to 
positions  destitute  of  humus.  Such  trees 
may  struggle  and  live  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  they  are  usually  attacked  by 
fungus  and  insect  pests,  and  l^jpk  piti- 
able, because  they  have  no  resistent 
powers.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and  cold, 
the  planting  of  such  trees  as  magnolias, 
tulip  and  papaw,  with  fleshy  roots  which 
are  liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  while 
inactive,  is  better  deferred  until  spring. 
Such  trees,  however,  can  be  planted  in 
the  fall  in  light  loamv,  or  sandy  soil, 
well  drained,  with  perfect  success. 

The  present  is  an  excellent  time  to 
plant  iuch  deciduous  shrubs  as  phila- 
delphuses,  lilacs,  deutzias,  dogwoods, 
viburnums,  hazels,  pyruses,  bush  honey- 
suckles, spireas,  shrubby  roses,  etc. 
Where  groups  or  borders  of  such  shrubs 
are  planted,  the  ground  should  be  thor- 
oughly unfastened  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet  by  trenching  or  subsoil  ploughing, 
and  a  liberal  quantity  of  well  rotted 
manure  incorporated.  The  pruning  or 
cutting  back  of  the  branches  of  newly 
planted  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  once.  They  will  root  much 
more  rapidly  if  the  tops  are  cut  back 


correspondingly  to  the  balance  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  roots.  Some  modern 
faddists  have  tried  to  raise  a  voice 
against  this,  but  universally  successful 
experience,  and  sound  reasons  for  this 
practice  are  opposed  to  them.  A  mulch- 
ing of  stable  manure  over  the  roots 
of  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs  is 
very  beneficial. 

The  fall  is  an  excellent  time  for  the 
division  and  rearrangement  of  many 
perennials.  Perennials  phloxes  after 
three  or  four  years  will  deteriorate.  If 
the  clumps  are  lifted,  broken  into  a 
number  of  divisions  according  to  their 
size,  and  replanted  in  well  manured  soil, 
they  will  flower  with  renewed  vigor. 
This  is  also  the  best  time  to  make  new 
plantations  of  peonies.  The  peony,  how- 
ever, more  than  any  other  perennial, 
holds  its  own  without  disturbance  for 
a  great  many  years.  We  are  just  now 
planting  a  collection  of  210  varieties 
of  peonies  in  serpentine  beds  nine  feet 
wide  trenched  to  a  depth  of  two  feet 
anu  liberally  fertilized  with  sheep  man- 
ure and  crushed  bones. 

Yellow  and  white  day  lilies,  delphini- 
ums, columbines,  German  irises,  peren- 
nial sunflowers,  rudbeckias,  pyethruums, 
veronica  subsessilis,  and  the  like,  if  they 
have  been  showing  signs  of  exhaustion 
sho.ild  be  taken  up,  divided  and  re- 
planted in  thoroughly  trenched  and  well 
manured  soil.  But  it  is  sometimes  good 
"to  leave  well  enough  alone."  If  they 
are  doing  well,  don't  molest  them.  All 
fall  transplanted  perennials  should  be 
heavily  mulched. 

When  perennials  of  an  evergreen 
nature,  such  as  aubretias,  erysimuns, 
Alyssum,  saxatile,  dwarf  phloxes,  lych- 
nis, Viscaria,  Saponaria  ocymoides, 
heucheras,  etc.,  require  readjustment,  we 
prefer  to  do  it  in  September,  or  in 
spring.  If  transplanted  late  in  fall  they 
are  apt  to  rot  unless  the  conditions  for 
them  are  ideal. 

In  planting  tulips,  hyacinths  and  nar- 
cissi in  beds  or  areas,  formal  or  in- 
formal, instead  of  removing  all  the  soil 
to  the  required  depth,  as  some  planters 
do,  and  replacing  it  on  the  top  of  the 
bulbs  again,  we  place  the  bulbs  in  posi- 
tion on  top  of  the  bed  according  to  de- 
si^,  if  there  is  any,  and  plant  quickly 
with  a  trowel.  A  competent  workman 
expert  with  the  trowel  can  place  and 
plant  3,000  tulips   at  the  proper  depth 
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in  eight  hours.  Tulips  and  hyacinths  we 
plant  about  four  inches  deep,  and  nar- 
cissi four  to  fivt  inches  deep. 

We  have  tried  various  ways  of  plant- 
ing crocuses;  most  of  them  we  plant  in 
the  grass.  Hickory  dibbles  about  one 
foot  long,  two  and  one-half  inches  thick 
at  the  upper  end,  and  about  one  inch 
thick  at  the  lower  end,  or  always  a  trifle 
at  the  lower  end,  or  always  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  bulb,  are  driven  into 
the  grass,  about  three  inches  deep,  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  The  bulb  is  placed 
with  its  base  resting  in  the  bottom  of 
this  hole,  and  the  hole  filled  with  loam 
above  the  bulb.  An  expert  workman 
can  plant  2,000  to  2,500  crocuses  by  this 
method  in  eight  hours. 
;  Siberian  squills,  glory  of  the  snow,  and 
snowdrops,  we  plant  in  the  grass  in 
the  same  manner.  The  lawns  are  not 
injured  in  any  way  by  the  boring  of 
these  numerous  holes,  as  the  grass  soon 
mats  together  again.  I  have  tried  lift- 
iag  the  turf,  and  rolling  it  back,  in  areas 
where  we  planted  the  above  bulbs  in 
grass,  and  placed  the  sod  back  on  top  of 
the  bulbs;  but  this  never  was  a  success, 
a&  one-half  of  the  bulbs  did  not  seem 
able  to  push  their  way  through  the  turl 
John  Dunbab. 

HERBACEOUS  PLAlfT  NOTES. 

J  Tricvrtis  HntTA.  —  The  Japanese 
toad  lily  is  at  its  best  after  the  middle 
of  October,  though  it  begins  to  open 
out  its  first  flowers  about  the  middle  of 
September.  The  flowers,  which  are 
terminal  and  axillary  along  the  upper 
half  of  the  stems,  come  in  clusters  of 
three,  four  or  more  and  are  peculiar 
shaped,  yellowish  white,  profusely  dot- 
ted with  blackish  purple.  In  shape  and 
coloring  they  remind  us  of  an  orchid, 
but  not  in  growth  and  foliage,  which 
latter  is  set  alternately  along  the  stem, 
broadly  lanceolate  or  cordate,  terminat- 
ing in  a  narrow  point.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  neat  and  clean.  The  stems 
are  stiff  and  erect,  two  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  it  is  sure  to  bloom 
every  fall  until  severe  frost  kills  it,  pro- 
vided the  plant  has  not  been  too  much 
crowded  by  other  stronger  growing 
neighbors.  A  number  of  the  plants 
should  be  set  out  together,  about  fif- 
teen inches  apart  each  way.  Single 
roots  interspersed  among  other  things 
in  the  border  do  not  make  much  of  a 
show,  being  lost  in  the  throng.  But 
where  several  of  them  occupy  a  given 
space,  their  strange  beauty  can  not  fail 
to  be  noticed  by  everybody  passing.  Be- 
sides, with  every  season  the  root  stocks 
increase,  which  means  more  stems  and 
consequently  more  flowers.  As  to  the 
hardiness  of  the  tricyrtis,  I  may  say 
that  we  have  never  lost  one  single  plant 
by  frost  Some  people  claim  they  have, 
but  I  am  sure  the  death  of  their  plants 
could  always  be  traced  to  some  other 
cause  than  mere  freezing.  Any  ordin- 
ary garden  soil  will  grow  them  well. 
They  do  not  object  to  being  shaded 
part  of  the  day,  nor  to  full  exposure  to 
the  sun.  In  either  situation  they  bloom 
profusely,  though  when  frosty  weather 
sets  in,  the  flowers  in  the  protected 
position  last  longer  than  the  others. 

Late  Blooming  Plants. — Erodium 
Manescavi  is,  in  the  middle  of  October, 
as  fun  of  bloom  as  it  was  during  mid- 
summer. The  bright  flowers  are  fully 
as  large  as  they  were  then  and  light 
frosts  have  not  even  damaged  any  of 
its  foliage;  it  is  one  of  our  best  fall 
flowering  plants.    The  dwarf  Plumbago 
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Capensis  is  still  covered  with  its  pretty 
cobalt  blue  flowers,  a  unique  color  and 
a  neat  object  in  the  fall  border,  carpet- 
ing the  ground  effectively.  The  cgm- 
pact.  branchy  bushes  of  Aster  grandi- 
florus  are  now  in  full  blaze.  The  plants 
attain  a  height  of  about  two  feet  and 
owing  to  the  numerous  side  branchlets 
springing  out  in  all  directions  from  the 
main  stems,  form  rounded,  well  pro- 
portioned specimens,  well  furnished 
with  the  large  bluish  purple  flowers 
almost  down  to  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  very  small  for  an  aster,  but  the 
flowers  are  extra  large,  the  rays  long 
and  opening  out  flat;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  autumn  flowers  and  the 
latest  of  the  asters,  it  outlasts  Aster 
Tartaricus,  for  it  will  take  a  good  hard 
frost  to  destroy  its  flowers  and  even 
when  these  are  spoiled,  a  few  milder 
days  will  repair  the  damage,  for  there 
are  still  hundreds  of  sound  buds  to 
open  out  on  a  sunny  day. 

Caltha  Palustris  var.  Monstrosa- 
PLENO — ^The  double  marsh  marigold 
having  been  divided  after  its  regu- 
lar spring  blooming  time  and  re- 
planted in  a  moist,  well  enriched  spot 
m  the  border,  has  grown  wonderfullv 
luxuriant  there,  rewarding  us  this  fall 
with  a  bountiful  suppljr  of  golden  yel- 
low flowers  for  cutting  ever  smce 
September,  a  crop  fully  equal  to  the 
spring  crop.  Numerous  buds  are  con- 
tinuously making  their  appearance,  but 
I  suppose  the  first  hard  frost  will  put 
an  end  to  their  endeavor  to  keep  on 
flowering. 

Gaillardias.— These  are  continuing 
in  excellent  shape,  the  cocl  weather 
and  bright  sunshine  suits  them  exactly. 
The  blooms  are  larger  than  ever,  some 
measuring   three   and   a  half  and   four 


inches  across  and  of  the  finest  shape. 
The  colors  also  seem  to  come  out 
brighter  than  they  were  during  the 
summer  months.  They  are  a  batch 
raised  from  seed  saved  from  selected 
flowers,  the  best  we  had  on  the  place. 
All  the  shades  are  represented,  even 
some  clear  yellows  with  light  and  with 
dark  disks  and  broad  rays.  Anybody 
may  have  the  same  success  by  taking 
the  trouble  to  save  the  seed  of  only  the 
most  perfect  flowers.  The  seedlings 
flower  the  first  year,  but  if  you  want 
to  perpetuate  a  special  variety  you 
must  resort  to  green  cuttings.  Where 
quantities  are  wanted,  root  cuttings 
about  an  inch  long  should  be  made  m 
March  or  April  and  set  in  boxes,  the 
roots  slightly  covered  with  sand. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  hundreds  of 
plants  may  be  raised  in  a  season  from 
one  single  stock,  for  it  matters  not  how 
thin  a  piece  of  root  may  be,  one  or 
more  plants  will  spring  from  it. 

J.  B.  K. 

ROSTON  GARDENERS'  OUTING. 

On  the  invitation  of  Manager  Alexan- 
der Montgomery,  fifty  members  of  the 
Boston  Gardeners'  and  Florists*  Club 
visited  the  establishment  on  October  28. 

Thirty-seven  houses  comprise  the  es- 
tablishment. One  of  three  each  700  feet 
l«)ng  is  devoted  solely  to  American 
Beauty  roses.  The  stock,  though  not 
yet  in  good  crop,  consists  of  over  15,000 
plants,  all  grown  on  their  own  roots, 
and  just  coming  into  cut.  Flowering 
stems  six  feet  high  seem  to  be  common 
in  this  house,  and  the  foliage  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  clean,  bright  and  per- 
fect. Several  houses  of "  Bride  and 
Bridesmaid  roses  were  inspected  by  the 


Boston  party.  The  growing  contents 
were  mute  evidence  of  the  source  of 
many  of  the  finer  "special"  grades  of 
these  varieties  seen  in  the  New  England 
markets.  The  visitors  lingered  long  in 
a  large  house  of  the  new  Richmond  rose. 
The  clean  and  substantial  growth  0/ 
the  stock,  and  its  prolific  flowering  qual- 
ities were  very  noticeable.  A  house  of 
the  Killarney  rose,  just  coming  nicely 
into  cut,  was  much  admired;  an  ex- 
change of  views,  greatly  in  favor  of  this 
variety,  was  made.  A  500  foot  house 
of  Wellesley,  the  new  rose  originated 
here,  was  very  pleasing.  The  benched 
plants  were  seen  to  be  all  on  their  own 
roots;  and  the  opening  buds  presented 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  commercial 
future  of  this  rose  is  bright.  A  grand 
parent  plant  of  the  variety  in  one  of  the 
houses  was  conspicuous.  Much  fun  was 
occasioned  when  the  visitors  essayed  to 
explain  its  exact  relationship  to  the 
Wellesley. 

The  heating  plant,  consisting  of  five 
horizontal  tubular  boilers,  averaging  175 
horsepower  each,  all  under  forced  draft, 
proved  very  interesting  to  the  quests. 
Mr.  Montgomery  said  that  a  savm^^  of 
over  $2,000  is  effected  by  the  draft  in  a 
year,  and  that  it  costs  very  little  to 
operate. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  stock 
building  to  an  appreciative  party. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Superintendent 
McLaren,  of  the  Golden  Gate  park  of  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  best  landscape 
architects  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  Western  Pacific  Devel- 
opment Company  to  draw  plans  for  the 
model  village  to  be  started  by  the  com- 
pany. 
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The  Chrysanthemum. 


FACKHfG  BXHIBinON  PLARTS. 

To  pack  specimen  chrTsanthemums 
for  shipping  to  exhibitions,  we  get  to- 
gether a  lot  of  boxes  about  fifteen  and 
sixtieen  inches  square,  about  twenty 
yards  of  cheap  cotton  cloth  and  about 
ten  pounds  of  cheap  tissue  paper.    Two 


SmFFING  BLOOMS  TO  SHOWS. 

The  fall  exhibitions  to  be  held  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  are  now  close 
at  hand  One  of  the  first  problems 
before  any  intended  exhibitor  of  chry- 
santhemums is  that  of  packing  and 
shipping  his  blooms  and  plants  For 
packing  and  shipping  cut  blooms 
which  are  to .  travel  any  distance, 
choose  boxes  made  of  light,  durable 
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stakes  at  opposite  sides  are  stuck  in 
the  pot  The  end  of  a  strip  of  cloth 
four  inches  wide  is  tied  to  one;  a  help- 
er carefully  presses  the  plant  inside  it, 
and  we  tie  the  band  to  the  stake  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  band  is  continued 
back  to  where  we  started.  After  ex- 
amining the  plant  for  badly  placed 
shoots,  and  placing  tissue  paper  where 
needed,  we  carry  another  strip  of  cloth 
round  in  the  same  way,  a  little  higher 
up.  The  plant  is  now  ready  for  pack- 
ing in  the  box.  We  put  a  cushion  of 
hay,  at  the  bottom,  and  pack  hay  tight- 
ly about  the  side  of  the  pot  It  is  bet- 
ter to  pack  the  plants  in  boxes.  When 
taking  them  out  th^  are  apt  to  be  set 
around  and,  being  top  heavy,  fall  over. 

We  once  had  to  pack  a  large  plant  of 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  for  New  York, 
and  as  it  had  to  be  compressed,  so  as 
to  go  through  a  narrow  door,  we  had 
to  draw  it  more  than  we  wished.  I 
mention  this  as  an  instance  of  how 
much  a  plant  will  bear  compressing 
without  mjury,  and  in  fact,  how  much 
better  it  is  to  get  the  flowers  together, 
so  there  is  no  friction. 

Another  time  I  needed  to  give  a 
plant  of  W.  H.  Lincoln  all  the  time 
possible,  and  let  it  stay  in  the  vgreen- 
house  until  the  morning  of  the  show. 
It  was  very  frosty,  the  thermometer 
registering  26*  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  As 
the  plant  had  to  be  ready  at  7  o'clock 
and  nothing  but  an  open  team  was  at 
hand  it  had  to  be  covered.  After  it 
had  been  packed  compactly,  tissue  paper 
to  several  thicknesses  was  laid  over  the 
top,  and  a  tentlike  cover  of  cloth,  sup- 
ported in  stakes,  enclosed  it.  It  went 
m  in  excellent  condition,  and  won  the 
prize  of  the  day  for  me. 
^  T.  D.  H. 


wood  which  is  heavy  and  strong 
enough  to  withstand  considerable 
rough  handling  without  danger  of 
breakage  but  still  not  heavy  and  cum- 
bersome enough  to  cause  unnecessary 
express  charges.  These  boxes  should 
vary  in  size  according  to  requirements 
of  the  exhibition  classes.  For  classes 
calling  for  100  blooms  arranged  for 
effect,  where  foliage  and  length  of 
stem  are  important  factors,  boxes 
seven  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  deep  are  about  right.  These 
will  allow  for  a  good  long  stem  with 


plenty  of  foliage.  For  carrying  blooms 
intended  for  classes  of  sixes,  tens  or 
twelves,  where  stems  of  two  or  three 
feet  are  long  enough,  boxes  six  feet 
long,  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep 
will  answer.  For  shipping  blooms  for 
collections  where  eighteen  inches  of 
stem  is  all  that  is  needed,  a  smaller 
box  still  can  be  used.  But  always 
keep  it  in  mind  that  it  is  safer  to  use 
a  little  larger  or  an  extra  box  than  to 
pack  too  tight,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  mild. 

After  the  boxes  have  been  provided, 
they  should  be  first  lined  with  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of*newspapers  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  the 
indications  are  for  a  severe  spell,  a 
slyet  of  cotton  wadding  should  be 
a<fded.  Then  make  some  rolls  of  ex- 
celsior about  three  inches  thick,  cov- 
ered with  tissue  paper,  as  rests  or  pil- 
lows for  the  blooms.  We  are  now 
ready  for  packing.  Study  up  the  pre- 
mium list,  selecting  the  blooms  for 
each  of  the  several  classes,  packing 
each  class  as  near  as  possible  by  it- 
self. Cover  every  bloom  with  oil  or 
tissue  paper.  To  do  this,  take  sheets 
of  the  oil  or  tissue  paper  large  enough 
to  properly  cover  the  bloom  without 
squeezing  the  petals;  cut  a  slit  in  the 
center  of  each  sheet,  then  turn  the 
bloom  upside  down,  slipping  the  stem 
into  the  slit  and  bringing  the  paper 
down  over  the  bloom.  Then  twist  the 
ends  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  is  then 
ready  to  be  put  in  the  box.  Now  take 
the  pillows  and  commence  at  one  end 
of  the  box,  laying  the  stems  directly 
underneath  the  bloom  on  the  pillow, 
the  idea  being  to  protect  the  petals 
from  getting  crushed  or  bruised  in 
transit. 

Continue  this  for  about  three  rows 
at  one  end.  then  start  at  the  other 
end,  following  it  up  until  the  box  is 
full.  Then  soak  some  wads  of  paper 
in  water  to  lay  on  the  stems  in  the 
center  of  the  box.  Take  a  cleat  and 
securely  fasten  the  stems  down  at  the 
center  to  prevent  any  of  them  moving 
about.  In  nailing  on  the  cover  leave 
the  nails  standing  up  a  little  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  drawn  when  the 
time  comes  for  unpacking.  The  stems 
being  shorter  on  the  blooms  intended 
for   collections,   three   or   four   cleats 
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may  have  to  be  used  to  securely  hold 
them'  in  place,  also  each  bloom  should 
be  properly  labeled  at  packing  time 
for  these  classes,  taking  care  that  the 
cards  are  put  on  so  that  they  will  not 
get  crushed  or  soiled.  After  the 
boxes  are  packed,  place  them  ini  a 
cool  place  until  shipping  time  and 
warn  all  express  agents  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  steam  pipes. 

The  packing  and  shipping  of  chry- 
santhemum specimen  and  standard 
plants  is  always  a  difficult  job.  The 
main  points  to  consider  are  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  securely  held  in 
place  to  prevent  any  friction  or  mov- 
ing about  and  for  each  package  to  be 
as  easily  handled  as  possible.  Speci- 
men plants  that  are  tied  in  together 
with  wire  or  cane  stakes  can  be  drawn 
in  together  and  a  stout  string  drawn 
around  the  plant.  Then  ruffle  up  some 
tissue  paper,  placing  it  between  the 
blooms  to  prevent  their  brushing  to- 
gether. Place  a  few  stakes  here  and 
there  throughout  the  plant,  allowing 
them  to  extend  well  above  the  blooms 
so  that  the  paper  does  not  lay  down 
on  them.  The  amount  of  covering  to 
put  on  must  be  according  to  the 
weather.  After  the  plants  are  covered 
if  they  are  to  travel  any  distance  each 
one  must  be  crated  up,  making  ^ure 
to  put  plenty  of  excelsior  around  the 
pots  to  prevent  them  getting  broken. 
The  standards  should  have  additional 
stakes  placed  around  the  stems  to 
hold  them  tight  in  their  place  and  the 
covering  and  crating  the  same  as  for 
specimen  plants.         C.  W.  Johnson. 

CBRTSANTHBMUnS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  United  States  Department '  of 
Agriculture's  Plant  Bureau  is  holding 
its  annual  chrysanthemum  show  this 
week.  Electric  lights  have  been  placed 
in  the  con.servatories  and  the  doors 
opened  to  the  public  through  the  even- 
ings. The  department  has  a  large  and 
interesting  variety,  and  the  exhibit  is 
attracting  much  attention.  There  are 
several  good  commercial  varieties  and 
many  novelties  on  exhibition.  A  1905 
seedling  originated  by  the  department 
has  been  named  by  Secretary  Wilson  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  good 
yellow  of  regular  and  compact  form  and 


promises  to  become  popular  as  a  com- 
mercial bloom.  Another  1905  seedling, 
a  pink,  will,  it  is  said,  be  named  Alice 
Roosevelt  The  display  ol  novelties  is 
interesting,  some  of  them  approaching 
the  bizarre.  One  has  been  nicknamed 
the  Fishhook  flower,  its  sparce  petals  be- 
ing rounder  than  flat  and  incurving  in 
the  form  of  a  fishhook.  Football  players' 
heads  are  well  represented  in  different 
colors.  But  the  exhibit  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  mere  collection  of  novelties.  Many 
of  the  old  and  standard  varieties  are 
there,  as  can  be  attested  by  the  follow- 
ing partial  list: 

Yellow— Colonel  Appleton,  Mrs.  Duck- 
ham,  Lieut  Colonel  Ducrosit,  Roi  D'lta- 
lie.  Alliance,  Charles  Nonin  and  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Vallis.  In  whites  there  are  Tim- 
othy Eaton,  William  J.  Bryan,  Qemen- 
tine  Touset  Mrs.  J.  Peabody,  Mme. 
Mare,  de  Mons,  Mme.  R.  O'Berthur,  Mrs. 
Swinburne.  H.  A.  Allen  and  Charles 
Bacque.  The  pinks  are  well  represented 
by  Chamberlain,  Dr.  Enguehard,  Wm. 
Duckham,  Mrs.  Higinbotham  and 
Odette.    All  the  plants  are  in  12  to  14- 


incb  pots.  Some  have  been  grown  to  a 
single  stem  while  a  large  number  are  in 
clusters.  The  giant  of  the  lot  is  the 
yellow,  Lieut  Colonel  Ducrosit,  which 
is  indeed  a  mammoth  and  should  com- 
mend itself  for  show  purposes  if  for  no 
other.  Roi  D'ltalie,  another  yellow  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  very  useful 
bloom  for  commercial  purposes,  s^nd 
Jeanne  Falconer  is  another  that  looks 
well  Donald  McLeod  is  a  yellow  that 
shows  the  peculiarity  of  coming  in  dif- 
ferent forms  and  shades.  Some  blooms 
are  incurved  and  compact  whil^  others 
are  open  with  lanky  petals.  Ama,teur 
Conseil  is  a  good  red.  Edgar  Sanders  is 
there  and  shows  up  in  tine  shape,  as 
also  does  John  K  Shaw. 

Of  the  pompons,  Alena»  light  pink  and 
Dupont  de  L'eure  are  the  most  notice- 
able.'^ Of  the  bronze,  chocolate  and 
maroons,  Mme.  Philip  Rogers,  Antoniii 
Marmoatel,  Millicent  Richardson  and 
Charles  Schwarz  are  prominent  A  bloom 
that  shows  good  points  has  been  named 
Dr.  Galloway,  in  honor  of  the  esteemed 
chief  of  the  bureau. 


GHETSAllTHfiMUM  NAFIES  TARGLBD. 

Bd.  Oarobmino:— 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  notice 
of  ChQTsanthemum  Rosiere,  with  illus- 
tration, on  page  560  of  your  issue  of 
OctoBor  21.  This  variety  originated  wiUi 
us  and  was  given  the  provisional  name 
of  Pinic  Opah,  being  a  seedling  of  Opah. 

W.  N.  Rudd  grew  some  stock  for  U9 
this  season  and  we  gave  him  the  privi- 
lege of  naming  the  variety.  At  the  time 
of  submitting  this  varied  to  the  com- 
mittees the  name  had  not  been  decided 
upon  and  on  writing  Mr.  Rudd  upon  this 
subject  were  unfortunate  (owin^  to  a 
delay  in  the  mails)  not  to  receive  his 
reply  until  eigfht  days  later,  wherein  be 
gave  the  name  as  Midoct. 

Owing  to  this  delay  and  having  prom- 
ised tD  furnish  a  name  to  Fred  H.  Le- 
mon, secretary  of  the  chrysanthemum 
society,  we  in  the  meantime  had  decided 
upon  Rosiere.  As  this  name  has  been 
announced' in  several  of  the  trade  papers 
we  have  decided  to  let  this  variety  be 
known  as  Rosiere. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son. 
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FLOWER  SHOW  JUDGES. 

As  I  have  often  been  asked  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  judging  flower  exhibits,  a  few  re- 
marks may  start  a  discussion  in  these 
columns,  that  will  bring  out  the  salient 
points  of  the  judging  problem. 

There  are  many  things  to  consider  in 
judging  besides  the  actual  scale  of  flow- 
ers laid  down  as  a  guide  for  judging 
certain  classes.  Allow  me  to  empha- 
size here  that  in  every  case  judges  must 
be  guided  by  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
as  these  are  presented  when  they  com- 
mence to  make  the  awards.  I  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  point  because  it 
very  often  happens  that  certain  exhibits 
(more  especially  cut  roses  and  chrysan- 
themums) change  very  much  in  a  few 
hours  after  being  staged.  In  some  cases 
indeed,  exhibits  that  the  judges  have 
placed  second,  third  or  even  left  out. 
then  show  up  in  much  better  form  than 
when  examined  for  award.  The  owner 
(who  generally  believes  his  goods  are 
gilt  edged,  and  his  competitors'  dross) 
then  claims  that  the  judges  have  not 
given  his  exhibit  fair  consideration,  and 
calls  upon  some  other  disapppointed  ex- 
hibitor to  confirm  his  claim.  I  have  seen 
and  had  to  deal  with  a  great  many  such 
cases,  hence  my  reason  for  calling  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  point  that  judges 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  award-  pre- 
miums to  exhibits  as  these  present  them- 
selves when  examined. 

Judging  requires  careful  judgment,  a 
keen  observation  of  all  that  constitutes  a 
perfect  flower,  plant,  made-up  design, 
harmony  of  colors  in  collections,  uni- 
form quality,  etc.  Of  course,  this  means 
attention  to  every  feature  such  as  clean 
foliage  and  arrangement  for  general  ef- 
fect attractive  to  the  lay  public,  which 
must  be  pleased. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that 
when  a  time  is  set  when  all  exhibits 
must  be  staged,  such  time  should  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  This  will  afford  the 
judges  a  fair  chance  to  give  all  exhibits 
due  consideration  before  the  public  is 
admitted  to  crowd  them;  it  will  also 
allow  the  awards  to  be  placed  at  the 
time  the  public  is  admitted. 

J.  N.  May. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  standing  committees,  and  on 
those  committees  are  as  good  and  fair 
men  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  But  the  best 
of  us  are  liable  to  be  unduly  influenced 
when  we  know  the  exhibitors.  In  spite 
of  all  precautions,  and  even  our  own 
wishes,  we  can  and  do  know  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  in- 
vite competent  men  from  outside  com- 
munities, say  two  strangers  and  one  local 
man,  the  latter  to  act  as  secretary.  Often 
one  man  will  jrive  more  satisfaction  than 
three.  One  with  a  secretary  could  easily 
take  care  of  small  exhibitions,  such  as 
our  Saturday  shows. 

For  the  convenience  of  iudees.  and 
also  for  seeinsr  and  properly  comparing 
the  exhibits,  classes  should  be  kept  to- 
crether.  It  is  easy  to  sav  this  should  he 
done!  but  nothinfir  is  more  diflicuU  in 
practice.  Tntendinif  exhibitors  do  not  al- 
ways notify  the  committf»p  of  arranp^e- 
ments.  and  even  if  they  did  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  srauge  the  amount  of  snace  re- 
nuired.  The  work  and  hustle  of  exhib- 
itors on  the  morninar  of  a  show  is  almost 
hevinlderinfir.  They  set  in  here  and  there 
without  order  and  there  is  insufficient 


time  to  strai|:hten  things  before  judging 
time.  The  judges  themselves  are  fre- 
quently exhibitors,  and  as  often  as  not 
delinquent.  T.  D.  H. 

As  W.  N.  Rudd  so  well  says,  a 
good  flower  show  judge  is  bom,  not 
made.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
the  judicial  temperament  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  good  judge. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  is  likely 
to  disconcert  a  judge  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  to  have  the  exhibitors 
directly  interested  hanging  around 
when  the  exhibits  are  being  exam- 
ined. Such  conduct  is  not  tolerated 
for  a  moment  in  most  societies,  yet 
it  is  of  sufficient  frequency  to  warrant 
its  being  mentioned  at  this  time,  and 


Chicago  Flower  Show  Potter. 


a  protest  entered  accordingly.  I  be- 
lieve most  judges  approach  their 
duties  with  more  or  less  anxiety, 
knowing  that  every  exhibitor  would 
like  to  receive  a  first  premium,  but 
just  as  soon  as  he  has  warmed  up  to 
his  work,  he  goes  ahead  without  fear 
or  favor. 

It  simplifies  the  judging  to  ser  aside 
the  weak  entries  first.  It  would  still 
more  simplify  a  judge's  work  if  an 
entrance  fee  was  demanded  from  all 
exhibitors.  The  entrance  fee  required 
by  the  Chrysanthemum  Societv  of 
America  has  kept  many  an  interior 
variety  from  being  placed  before  the 
committees  in  the  different  cities,  be- 
cause the  owner  of  a  novelty  is  far 
more  critical  himself  if  there  is  a 
necessity  of  him  giving  up  $2  before 
his  seedling  or  sport  is  looked  over. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  an 
entrance  fee  being  charged  in  general 
competition,  but  when  the  exhibits  be- 
come numerous  enough  the  manage- 
ments will  have  to  charge  an  entrance 
fee  for  self  protection.  It  will,  I  pre- 
sume, be  some  time  before  that  hap- 
pens. I  remember  the  time  very  well 
when  it  required  an  effort  by  earnest 


solicitation  to  secure  enough  exhibits 
to  make  a  creditable  exhibition  in  one 
of  the  principal  cities  in  this  country. 
That  time  has  passed,  for  which  we 
are  thankful,  as  it  is  an  indication  that 
competition  is  becoming  keener,  and 
horticultural  skill  more  general,  and 
as  a  consequence  good  flower  show 
judges  more  plentiful. 

Sometimes  to  be  a  judge  at  a  flower 
show  is  an  easy  task.  On  one  occa- 
sion at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  when  Golden  Wedding  took  the 
prize  offered  for  the  best  new  chrysan- 
themum not  in  commerce  agamst  a 
score  or  more  competitors,  the  judges 
— three  in  number— did  not  have  to 
look  a  second  time.  Golden  Wedding 
waf^  head  and  shoulders  above  any  of 
the  others. 

If  the  judges  were  to  refuse  to  act 
when  the  different  exhibits  in  com- 
petition were  not  arranged  alongside 
of  each  other,  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements would  be  taught  a  lesson 
they  ought  not  to  forget.  It  is  usually 
the  fault  of  the  tardy  exhibitor  which 
upsets  the  arrangements,  and  when 
exhibits  become  nrmerous  enough  to 
warrant  the  manafjement  in  demand- 
ing a  forfeit,  to  be  put  up  by  all 
competitors,  then  more  satisfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made  This 
would  make  it  very  much  easier  for 
the  judges,  who  certainly  deserve 
mych  more  consideration  than  they 
g^erally  receive. 

In  most  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  flower  shows  there  is  a  rule 
not  to  accept  entries  after  a  certain 
date.  If  that  rule  were  lived  up  to. 
it  would  facilitate  matters  for  the  man- 
agement, and  be  a  direct  benefit  to 
the  judges.  Sometimes  it  is  adhered 
to  but  more  frequently  it  is  not. 

Edwin  Lonsdale. 

The  state  board  of  agriculture  of 
Massachusetts  sometime  since  inaugu- 
rated, in  connection  with  its  county 
fairs,  a  system  of  using  expert  judges, 
employing  one  judge,  instead  of  sev- 
eral, the  same  to  be  well  recognized 
by  the  fraternity  as  being  well  versed 
in  his  particular  line,  be  it  fruit,  flow- 
ers, or  vegetables.  This  system,  so 
far  as  it  has  come  under  the  writer's 
observance,  has  proved  a  beneficial 
one.  the  winners  feeling  especially 
complimented,  and  the  others  being 
less  inclined  to  find  fault  than  of  yore. 
Under  thi*?  system  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
cure the  judge  from  a  distance,  not  to 
he  influenced  by  local  conditions  or 
coloring  and  he  is  told  to  go  ahead 
and  judge  strictly  by  merit.  At  our 
flower  exhibitions,  those  called  on  to 
make  the  awards  are  often  conversant 
with  both  exhibits  and  exhibitors,  and 
can  often  connect  the  two  very  read- 
ily, and  this  being  the  case,  and  com- 
petition close,  it  is  not  onlv  hard  to 
make  a  inst  decision  but  harder  to 
convince  the  losers  that  it  was  so  de- 
cided. 

One  well  qualified  judge  if  a 
stranger  to  the  exhibits  is  as  com- 
petent to  act  efficiently  as  a  committer 
of  three  or  five,  and  will  do  the  work 
quicker,  but  should  always  be  fur- 
nished clerical  aid  to  facilitate  speed. 
Exhibitors  and  the  press  are'  both 
anxious  to  know  the  results,  and 
these  should  be  tabtilated  and  ma^e 
available  as  soon  as  decided.  The  en- 
velope   system    for    entry    cards    and 
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Stickers  of  three  colors  to  put  on 
same  seems  to  have  worked  out  its 
own  salvation.  Diplomas,  certificates, 
medals  or  some  similar  form  of  award 
should  always  be  provided  for  exhibits 
that  arc  new  and  of  merit.  Exhibitors 
will  travel  long  distances  to  obtain 
such  awards,  for  it  gives  their  pro- 
duction the  hall  mark  of  desirability 
to  customers  and  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  cities  visited,  the  greater  the 
sales. 

If  the  judge  works  alone,  that  is.  as 
an   expert,  there   is  not  the   necessity 


most  all  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
exhibition  table.  This  we  have  been 
busy  finding  out  the  last  year  or  two 
since  the  taste  for  mop  headed  blooms 
has  fallen  into  the  background  some- 
what for  home  use. 

Scales  of  points  are  provided  and 
approved  in  open  convention,  hence 
they  must  be  suited  to  the  present 
needs.  They  are  needed  to  guide  the 
judge  and  are  a  great  help,  but  after 
all  so  much  depends  on  the  judgment 
that  it  is  up  to  promoters  of  ex- 
hibitions to  get  the  best  man,  or  men. 
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of  clearing  the  halls  while  the  work 
is  proceeding,  especially  if  he  be  a 
comparative  stranger. 

It  is  essential  that  exhibits  of  cut 
flowers  to  be  judged  fairly  should  be 
all  lined  up  together.  One  cannot 
well  walk  round  a  large  hall  and 
judge  accurately  of,  say,  six  or  more 
large  vases  of  chrysanthemums  ar- 
ranged for  effect,  number  unlimited. 
Let  all  such  be  judged  first  and  placed 
afterward  in  their  most  suitable  loca- 
tions. 

To  avoid  any  suspicion  or  complaint 
on  the  part  of  unsuccessful  exhibitors, 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  judge  from 
the  time  he  arrives  in  town  to  the 
minute  his  services  are  required,  that 
he  does  not  even  see  the  inside  of  the 
exhibition  hall,  and  equal  care  taken 
that  he  does  not  recognize  any  of  the 
exhibits. 

There  is  one  objection  that  has  ap- 
peared to  this  system  of  expert  opin- 
ion, and  it  has  appeared  in  connection 
with  judging  fruit  and  vegetables 
rather  than  flowers.  If  a  new  man  is 
engaged  each  year,  exhibitors  cannot 
foresee  what  are  his  standards  of  qual- 
ity. The  largest  may  win  one  year, 
while  the  best  matured  may  get  it 
the  next.  This  applies  equally  well 
to  onions,  peaches  or  squashes  The 
judge  may  be  one  who  grows  wholly 
for  market  or  one  who  caters  for 
home  use. 

It  often  happens  that  a  chrysanthe- 
mum may  fail  to  score  highly  in  points 
when  first  staged  before  experts,  yet 
later  prove  to  be  a  valuable,  yes.  very 
valuable  commercial  variety,  for.  be 
it  known,  there  are  few  varieties  to- 
day that  will  stand  the  test  of  medium 
culture  for  home  decorative  use,  while 


and  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
him  or  them  to  get  out  of  the  situa- 
tion with  a  whole  skin.  We  must 
have  judges,  so  treat  them  with  cour- 
tesy before  and  afterwards.  The  task 
is  a  thankless  one  and  one  that  is 
not  controlled  with  a  stop  watch. 

E.  O.  Orpet. 


FLORAL  WATBR  FESnVAL  IN  GHENT. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  national  independence 


of  Belgium  the  city  of  Ghent  held  its 
second  floral  water  festival.  The  pro- 
cession included  not  only  floral  floats, 
but  also  those  representing  the  arts, 
sciences,  sports,  industries,  commerce, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  the  city  of 
Ghent  and  the  four  principal  towns  of 
that  region.  There  were  fifty-three 
floats  in  the  cortege,  all  beautifully  dec- 
orated. Chief  among  the  flowers  used 
in  decoration  were  roses,  orchids,  carna- 
tions, lilies,  irises,  poinsettias  and 
hydrangeas;  among  the  plants  kentias, 
Areca  lutescens,  chamaerops,  Cycas 
revoluta,  bay  trees,  etc.  The  beauty  and 
success  of  the  fete  were  due  to  the 
efforts  of  our  florists  and  decorators  and 
Ghent,  the  city  of  flowers,  has  admirably 
proven  her  reputation  as  an  important 
horticultural  center.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  flotal  festivals  of  the  future  will 
profit  greatly  by  this  experience  and  that 
of  1903.— Charles  Pynaert  in  UHorticul- 
ture  Beige. 

A  PRIZE  DECORATED  AUTOMOBILE. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows 
the  floral  automobile  which  won  first 
prize  in  the  recent  automobile  parade  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  owner  is  Richard 
E.  Kolbe  and  the  florists  who  did  the 
work  are  Wheadon  &  Hencle  of  Syra- 
cuse. This  automobile,  illuminated  as  it 
was  with  electric  lights  and  Japanese 
lanterns,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
moving  flower  garden  and  was  the  most 
applauded  of  any  in  the  line.  There 
were  100  competitors  none  of  which  were 
as  beautiful  as  this  one. 

Wheadon  &  Hencle  used  asters  almost 
entirely  and  produced  a  most  artistic  ef- 
fect. The  hood  was  a  mass  of  pink  and 
white  asters  and  the  mud  guards  were  a 
mass  of  white  asters  on  a  background 
of  green.  A  row  of  asters  ran  along  the 
seat  and  half  way  up  the  top  was  a  row 
of  white  asters  tied  with  bunches  of  pink 
ribbon.  White  asters  covered  the  canopy 
on  top  of  which  perched  among  the 
flowers  were  two  white  doves.  On  each 
side  of  the  top  were  three  floral  stars. 
The  curtain  hanging  down  over  the  front 
was  made  of  asters  and  green.  Several 
American  flags  completed  the  decoration. 

A.  J   B 


Ar  FLOWER    DECORATED   AUTOMOBILE. 
By^WbeadoB  St,  Henoie,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Now,  that  St.  Louis  is  about  to 
enter  upon  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
flower  show  ever  held  under  Uie  aus- 
pices of  the  St.  Louis  Florists'  Club,  it 
IS  in  line  to  apprise  the  floricultural 
v/orld  of  what  has  been  done,  what  is 
doing,  and  what  will  be  done.  The 
committee  which  was  placed  in  charge 
by  the  Qub»  to  carry  on  and  manage 
a  Dower  show,  was  given  full  power  to 
act.  and  has  completed  all  arrange- 
ments. The  committee  is  as  folows: 
Otto  G.  Koenig,  chairman;  Fred  C. 
Weber,  treasurer;  Theo.  Miller,  audi- 
tor; Fred.  H.  Meinhardt,  superintend- 
ent; E.  W.  Guy,  assistant  superintend- 
ent 

A  diagram  of  the  hall  is  on  file,  with 
the  space  for  every  class  mapped  out, 
and  tables  as  well  as  vases,  and  all 
accessories  will  be  in  complete  readi- 
ness at  least  a  day  preceding  the  open- 
ing. The  hall  in  which  the  exhibition 
is  to  be  held  is,  as  has  been  stated 
before,  the  prettiest  hall  in  St.  Louis, 
where  three  car  lines  pass  the  doors, 
being  located  at  3806  Olive  street,  in 
a  very  fashionable  part  of  the  city,  and 
but  15  minutes  ride  from  Broadway. 

The  writer  has  noted  that  the  man- 
agement of  some  of  the  1905  shows 
fear  that  they  will  not  be  the  greatest 
of  all,  others  again  claim  to  be  paying 
the  greatest  amount  of  premiums,  and 
still  others  are  looking  forward  to 
have  on  exhibition  all  the  best  stock 
grown  in  this  country.  We  have  only 
one  claim,  and  that  is,  that  our  show 
will  be  unexcelled  from  every  point 
of  view.  Ample  funds  are  available  to 
pay  for  all  premiums  in  full  at  close 
of  show. 

We  have  to  offer  the  much  coveted 
Shaw  medal  as  well  as  the  S.  A.  F. 
medals.  We  have  a  $100  silver  cup, 
and  cash  prizes  equal  to  any  in  the 
land.  Beside  all  of  this,  we  will  prom- 
ise our  exhibitors,  that  if  they  will 
come  and  stay  with  us  a  few  days, 
from  November  8  to  11,  we  will  keep 
them  in  good  company,  and  take  the 
best  of  care  of  them.  Anyone  that  has 
not  yet  received  a  complete  programme 
and  premium  list,  will  please  send  for 
and  receive  same  by  return  mail. 

Otto   G.    Koenig. 


PARK  FENCING. 

Some  of  the  women  of  the  south  side 
are  protesting  against  the  recent  decision 
of  the  south  park  commission  to  bnild 
a  6-foot  iron  fence  around  Washington 
park  and  two  sides  of  Jackson  park,  says 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  their  protest 
expresses  a  general  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  is  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  commis- 
sion that  by  fencing  in  these  great  pleas- 
ure grounds  and  placing  gates  at  the 
regular  entrances  the  intervening  edges 
of  green  sward  and  shrubbery  will  be 
protected.  Persons  cannot  then  stray 
casually  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  grass 
or  wantonly  break  through  the  shrub- 
bery and  wear  paths  through  it  as  they 
now  do  at  various  points.  Granted.  But 
is  the  injury  in  question  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  fence?  How  many  people 
of  taste  are  there  who  would  not  much 
rather  see  the  lawn  frayed  at  the  edges, 
see  a  few  battered  shrubs  and  irregular 
paths,  and  see  guards  at  especially  ex- 
posed points  than  to  encounter  a  forbid- 
ding line  of  pickets  along  a  park  rim? 
In  the  former  case  the  pedestrian  has 


the  sense  of  being  actually  in  a  part  of 
the  park,  although  he  is  only  at  its  edge. 
In  the  latter  case  he  is  momentarily  re- 
minded of  being  excluded.  , 

As  to  the  notion  that  a  certain  moral 
security  wouM  be  promoted  by  inclosing 
park  areas  and  shutting  the  gates  at  11 
p.  m.,  it  is  not  dear  that  any  material 
benefit  would  be  assured  by  thus  in- 
creasing the  seclusion  of  the  parks.  If, 
too,  it  is  a  question  between  reducing  the 
amount  of  shrubbery  in  which  thugs  can 
hide,  or  trying  to  police  thugs  by  fencing 
in  an  entire  park,  the  latter  alternative 
will  not  appeal  to  the  general  public. 

Weight  must,  of  course,  be  given  to 
the  opinion  of  the  park  management  that 
a  fence  would  serve  administrative  ends, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  for  those  ends  to 
be  overvalued  in  their  comparative  im- 


St.UaijPtevfrS^w 


Hdmission,  25c 


Made  at  St.  Louit. 


portance.  A  fence  of  whatever  design 
•jars  with  the  spirit  of  a  park,  at  least 
according  to  the  common  Chicago  idea. 
It  is  a  barrier  introduced  where  the  aim 
is  to  provoke  a  sense  of  space  and  free- 
dom. It  is  also  a  disfigurement.  Is  it 
judicious  for  Chicago  to  spend  $25,000 
—granting  that  this  amount  will  sufiice— 
for  such  a  doubtful,  not  to  say  objection- 
able, "improvement"?  If  Lincoln  park 
can,  unconfined.  survive  its  throngs,  is 
this  "protection  requisite  for  the  more 
remote  and  expansive  areas  to  the  south? 


WOODLANDS  ON  COUNTRY  ESTATES. 

At  Hyde  Park  on  the  Hudson,  some 
eighty  miles  north  of  New  York,  two 
gentlemen  have  called  in  the  aid  of  for- 
estry in  the  management  of  their  large 
private  estate.  Foresters  are  engag-d 
in  making  a  working  plan  for  the  guia- 
ance  of  the  owners,  and  this  will  soon 
be  completed  and  put  in  operation,  and 
will  later  be  printed.    . 

The  estates  belong  to  A.  Rogers  and 
J.  S.  Huyler,  and  consist  of  about  1,000 
acres  each,  of  which  from  350  to  500 
acres  are  under  forest.  The  owners 
were  desirous  of  managing  their  wood- 


lands on  right  principles,  both  for  dieir 
own  satisfaction  and  to  help  along  the 
cause  of  forestry  by  good  example.  They 
agreed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  making 
the  working  plan  if  the  Forest  Service 
would  furnish  the  expert  knowledge,  and 
the  Forest  Service,  which  has  long  suc- 
cessfully co-operated  in  this  way,  agreed, 
after  an  agent  had  made  a  report,  to 
contribute  the  services  of  a  number  of 
foresters. 

Most  of  the  co-operative  work  of  the 
Forest  Service  with  owners  of  large  tim- 
ber tracts,  or  with  lumbermen,  has  had 
commercial  ends  in  view.  This  work  at 
Hyde  Park,  however,  marks  a  fresh  for- 
ward stride  in  the  movement  toward  a 
more  intelligent  use  of  our  woodlands, 
in  that  it  is  undertaken  mainly  in  the 
hope'  that  it  may  lead  to  the  practice  of 
forestry  among  private  owners  who  arc 
financially  independent,  and  whose  de- 
sire to  handle  their  forests  for  revenue 
and  improvement  is  therefore  especially 
significant  and  helpful. 

The  forest  consists  of  cut-over  lands, 
with  a  good  growth  of  such  trees  as  oak, 
hickory,  chestnut,  hemlock,  and  pine 
in  mixture.  The  study,  on  which  a 
party  of  men  from  the  Forest  Service 
have  been  at  work  since  May  i.  will 
show  both  the  present  stand  of  timber 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  forest 
for  cutting  with  a  view  to  lasting  rev- 
enue. 

In  view  of  the  special  character  of  tht 
problem — the  combination  of  working 
plan  with  object  lesson — the  method  of 
preliminary  work  differs  from  that  hith- 
erto followed  in  most  cases,  where  ad- 
vice is  given  for  owners  to  follow  in 
their  own  way ;  for  it  is  the  owners'  de- 
sire not  only  to  be  told,  but  also  to  be 
shown,  how  the  thinning  should  be  done. 
For  this  purpose  areas  in  different  stands 
and  different  conditions  have  been  se- 
lected, trees  in  these  areas  have  been 
marked  for  thinning,  and  the  thinning 
has  then  been  executed  on  the  spot  Thus 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  correct  pro- 
cedure in  each  case  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  owners*  eyes.  Photographs  takra 
immediately  before  these  cuttings,  to- 
gether with  others  taken  after,  give  the 
clearest  guidance  for  the  further  per- 
formance of  the  work  to  be  recommended 
in  the  working  plan. 

Such  nn  arrangement  as  this  with  the 
owner's  of  r'*ivate  estates  is  ideal  for 
educ?»tional  purposes.  In  the  work  done 
strictly  according  to  expert  direction  it 
offers  the  best  sort  of  object  lesson,  ocu- 
lar proof:  while  the  attitude  of  the 
owners  affords  the  strongest  sort  of  en- 
couragement for  the  extension  .  into 
wider  and  wider  circles  of  the  practice 
of  conservative  forest  management 


FLOWERS  FOR  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 

The  people  of  the  south  made  a  rec- 
)rd  in  the  lavish  use  of  flowers  on  the 
xcasion  of  the  president's  recent  visit 
A  Washington  man  who .  attended  the 
Richmond  dinner,  and  who  has  enjoyed 
exceptional  opportunities,  both  in  this 
country  and  at  the  European  capitals, 
for  observing  high  class  decorations,  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  seldom  witnessed 
such  profuse  adornment  Said  he. 
"American  Beauty  roses  were  every- 
where and  the  air  of  the  banquet  hall 
was  heavy  with  their  odor.  In  addi- 
tion, thousands  of  carnations  were 
used,  being  distributed  on  the  cloth, 
making  the  tables  a  most  inviting  pic- 
ture." 
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The  following  comes  from  St  Augus- 
tine, Fla.:  "On  the  way  to  the  hotel 
the  President  was  driven  through  the 
city  gate,  where  he  was  presented  by 
the  school  children  with  a  key  to  the 
•ity  made  of  flowers.  The  route  of  the 
drive  from  the  station  was  crowded 
with  people,  and  the  President  was 
greeted  with  constant  cheering.  A 
pretty  feature  of  the  drive  which 
pleased  the  President  immensely  was  as 
his  carriage  was  slowly  passing  through 
the  city  gates.  A  party  of  young  ladies 
stationed  on  top  of  the  historical  gates* 
showered  his  carriage  with  roses  and 
other  flowers." 

The  foregoing  was  probably  the  most 
notable  demonstration  of  affection  and 
respect  for  the  president ;  but  in  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas  similar  features  at- 
tended his  visit;  all  of  which  shows 
that  in  honoring  the  president  the 
southern  people  have  honored  them- 
selves and  once  more  exhibited  their 
hospitable  and  chivalrous  temperament. 

S.  E. 


DESIRABLE  EXHIBrnON  FEATURES. 

Horticultural  exhibitions  are  interest- 
ing and  educational,  both  to  the  gar- 
dener and  the  general  public,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  will  make  a 
more  gorgeous  display  than  the  chrys- 
anthemum in  the  fall.  But  a  phrysan- 
themum  exhibition  is  doubly  interesting 
when  there  is  a  general  display.  Take 
for  instance  orchids;  everyone  must 
admit  they  are  a  drawing  card.  The 
patrons  of  our  exhibitions  appreciate  a 
fine  table  of  orchids  more  than  any 
other  exhibit.  Next  to  the  orchids, 
aside  from  the  chrysanthemum  exhibits 
a  fine  collection  of  fruit  will  catch  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  here  comes 
one  of  the  secrets.  To  have  a  success- 
ful exhibition  the  public  taste  should  be 
catered  to.  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  fruit  were  given  a  little  more  promi- 
nence, that  is.  a  high  grade  of  fruit  it 
would  help  to  make  our  exhibitions 
doubly  interesting  and  also  more  edu- 
cating. 

With  the  meritorious  exhibts  of 
chrysanthemums  that  have  been  put  up 
during  the  past  few  years,  each  year  we 
feel  the  limit  is  reached:  but  to  a  cas- 
ual observer  all  the  classes  are  interest- 
ing. If  there  is  one  class  more  inter- 
esting than  another  to  the  general  pub- 
He  it  is  that  of  the  single  bloom.  For 
instance,  in  a  competition  of  a  series  of 
twenty-five  distinct  varieties,  where 
they  are  well  shown,  one  usually  sees  a 
crowd  around,  a  certain  indication  that 
they  are  appreciated.        W.  Turner, 


A  NOVEL  NURSERY  SALES  SCHEME. 

Arthur  G.  Babcox,  representing  the 
Babcox  Landscape  Gardening  G>mnany 
of  Oeveland,  O.,  has  made  the  follow- 
ing novel  business  offer  to  the  residents 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  the  public 
press: 

"I  want  three  workmen  with  families 
whom  they  wish  to  make  happy.  T  will 
draw  them  plans  for  beautifying  their 
homes,  will  send  gardeners  to  plant  the 
shrubs  and  prune  them,  and  they  will 
pay  $50  in  three  installments,  the  last 
not  to  be  called  for  if  the  plants  do 
not  grow.  We  shall  accept  $1  orders 
from  TOO  children,  for  which  we  will 
send  shnihs.  vines,  bulbs  and  plants 
which  will  blonm  the  first  summer. 
Next  September  we  will  award  three 
prizes  of  $5,  $3  and  $2  for  the  best  ex- 


hibits, the  awards  to  be  made  from  the 
letters  the  children  write  about  their 
progress.  The  three  essentials  to  be 
considered  will  be  originality,  arrange- 
ment and  general  appearance." 

JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

Most  of  us  know  John  Burroughs 
through  his  delightful  outdoor  papers; 
yet  he  is  horticulturist  as  well  as  natur- 
alist; and  his  love  of  nature  is  constant- 
ly gaining  through  daily  toil,  says  the 
Bloomington  Bulletin. 

Over  twenty  years  ago  he  increased  his 
little  estate  at  Riverby  from  nine  to  sev- 
enteen acres.  Since  that  he  has  planted 
most  of  his  land  save  garden  and  lawn 
in  grapes.  More  money  is  made  in  the 
gilt  edged  strains.  Fancy  fruits  of  any 
kind,  he  finds,  make  a  profitable  living, 
the  most  inferior  sorts  soon  glutting  the 
market  Says  his  son:  "Any  man  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  suitable 
soil  and  mtelligence  can  always  make 
a  living  growing  fruit,  provided  he  will 

?:row  only  the  very  finest"  While  the 
ortunes  made  in  grape  growing  are  of 
the  past,  there  is  a  happy  life  and  money 
enough  to  be  comfortable.  What  more 
is  needed? 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

P.  J.  Berckmans  Company,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  nursery  stock;  The  Fraser  Nursery, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  nursery  stock;  Martin 
Kohankie,  Painesville,  O.,  plants  and 
nursery  stock;  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  hardy  plants;  Conard  & 
Jones  Company,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  plants 
and  bulbs;  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  bulbs,  seeds,  flo- 
rists' supplies,  etc. ;  The  Livingston  Seed 
Company,  Columbus,  O.,  bulbs,  plants 
and  seeds;  Victor  Detriche.  Angers, 
France,  plants;  Goos  &  Koenemann, 
Nieder-Walluf,  Germany,  plants,  nur- 
sery stock,  etc.;  Perry's  Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  London,  N..  Eng..  bulbs  and 
tubers;  Jacs.  Smits,  Ltd.,  Naarden,  Hol- 


land, nursery  stock;  W.  E.  Marshall  & 
Company,  bulbs,  plants,  trees  and  shrubs ; 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
novelties  in  plants  and  nursery  stock; 
Conrad  Appel,  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
grass  and  clover  seed ;  Hammond's  Paint 
Works,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  paints, 
oils,  putty,  etc. ;  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  bulbs,  seeds  and 
plants;  Henry  F.  Michell  Company, 
bulbs,  seeds,  florists*  requisites,  etc;  H. 
Ben  Ouden  &  Son,  Boskoop,  Holland, 
nursery  stock;  Manalaplan  Gardens, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  roses,  bulbs  and  hardy 
shrubs;  LaFrance  Fruit  and  Plant 
Farms,  Holton,  Kan.,  berry  and  vege- 
table plants;  Societe  Horticole  de 
Croix,  Croix,  France,  decorative  plants. 


LttY  WITH  TEN  PETALS. 

While  Lilium  multiflorum  and  other 
varieties  of  lilies  usually  have  not  more 
than  six  petals,  and  eight  is  an  abnormal 
number  seen  only  by  few,  a^  picture 
of  a  lily  with  ten  petals  may  be  interest- 
ing. The  photograph  was  made  from  a 
bloom  picked  from  a  lily  stem  sent  in  to 
the  New  York  Florists'  Exchange  by 
W.  C.  Duncan,  of  Astoria,  L.  I.  The 
five  other  flowers  on  the  same  stem  were 
of  an  ordinary  character,  six  petals  to 
the  flower. 


Dixon,  III.— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Rock  River  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  here  September  23.  Austin 
Powers  was  re-elected  president 

CoRVALLis,  Ore. — Regent  John  O. 
Olwell,  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, has  been  authorized  to  employ  a 
horticulturist  for  the  college  experiment 
station. 

Augusta,  Ga. — During  the  fall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  tree  and  park  com- 
missioners, the  city  of  Augusta  will  plant 
between  400  and  500  shade  trees  in  the 
parks  and  streets. 


LILY    BLOOM    WITH   TEN    PETALS. 
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NORWAT  ICAPLE  SEEDS. 

Bd.  Qardbninq:— 

Please  state  when  to  gather  and 
sow  the  seed  of  Norway  maple. 

M.  E.   C 

Norway  maple  seeds  should  be  gath- 
ered when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe. 
They  may  be  sown  in  the  fall,  but  flie 
usual  practice  is  to  mix  with  clean 
sand  and  store  in  a  cool  place  till 
spring,  when  they  should  be  sown. 

O. 


Licim  nxusn  for  easier  • 


Co.,  Mo 


(  to  Tho  Cordoning 


DISEASE  OF  CARNATIONS. 


Gabsxiiiko  Is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  Id  „_    #i.«T*,„Titf«. 

Aelr  interest,  and  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all.  to  ^^'  Gardening  .- 

make  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  suU  I    inclose    some    carnation    leaves    af- 

{t'l.^'TdeSi^tohSJy'SS*"""'"**''""""*'^"  ^«^ted    with    some    disease    and    would 

ASK  AHT  QunnoHs  yon  please  about  plants,  ^^^nk  you   for  mformation   on   liow  to 

flowers,   fruits,   vegetables    or   other  pra  Ucal  ngnt  the  ailment.  F.  S. 

gardenkg  matters.     We  will  take  pleasure  in  The    carnation    plants    are    suffering 

auweringthem.  ^        .       «,    ,  from  the  "rust,"  and  the  rather  peculiar 

Sbhd  ua  NoTie  of  your  experience  in  gardening  ««,>^-»«*,«^  ;-  ^i.,^   *«  ..u^   r-^*  *u«*  ♦U/* 

many  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tfiptothew  appearance  IS  due   to  the  fact  that  the 

mav  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  fungus    causing    the    disease    has    itself 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  \^^^^    attacked    by    a    parasitic    fungus. 

e  ^"S  2 J?.*r^i!^irK„2f.  ®f?.?!S';!JlffJi'  There  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  for 
dowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables,  .       \An,««    ^i».«»e    «..l    ^^^^^\,^a    #v:«i*. 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  rust     When    plants    are    attacked    pick 

them  engraved  for  GABDBirnio.  out   and   burn    the   leaves   upon    which 

=  brown  pustules  are  bursting  open,  keep 

CONTENTS.  the  foliage  dry.  as  without  moisture  the 

Theflowergarden— Aquatics  for  profit  (illus.).. 49  fungus  spores  cannot  germinate.     Culti- 

— Fall  planting......... g  vate  such  varieties  as  are  known  to  be 

i5Sn'iSX.e"«"o„"th!r(mii:K:::^  n,ost  resistant  to  the  disease.  W. 

Chrysanthemums— Packing  exhibition  plants. .  .52  

-  At  Washington  (illus.) 53 

n'Str.h'S^tt.;::::"....:.:.::;:::::::"^  »^ose  richmohd  oh  the  golf  coast. 
5'SI?leX^'a1'M"om?bir.\K;:::::::::;i     }\j^y  \oi  interest  to  the  grower* 

The  St.  Louis  flower  show  (illus.) 56  of    the    south    who    are    contemplating 

Park  fencing 56  planting   Richmond   for  next  season,  to 

Mbi/lxWbrJ2.?u^r :::::::::-/  knowhow  the  plants  are  acting  The  Cha- 

A  novel  nursery  sales  scheme 57  togue  Greenhouses,  Mobile,  Ala.,  went 

John  Burroughs.... 57  heavily   into  the  new  rose  this  spring 

^^S^V^^\l^)::::::::::::::::::::3  and  every  advantage  has  been  given  it. 

Norway  maple  seeds 58  That  firm   reports  that  the  growth   so 

Discaseofcarnations g  far  has  been  ideal.     Every  break  is  a 

Rose  Richmond  on  Gulf  Coast 58  va^^^x^^  ^•^^   ^^a  *t,«„  «^1  ^r>.«.:«»  \\\,m. 

Society  of  American  Florists 58  blooming  cane,  and  they  are  coming  like 

Lilium  Harrisii  for  Easter 58  weeds.    It  gives  nromise  of  being  strictly 

^S.'^".Se^nit',Si:^?S?Amiric»:::;:;::::::^  *  ji"*"-  f^-  .i*  «P"»Jr  ""'''''''• 

Early  floweriuR  chrysanthemums 59  and  the  petalage  is  tOO  light  for  a  SUm- 

European  horticulture 61  mer  bloomer.      A  winter  rose  is  just 

sidi^ffistioni §  ^ha*  ^*s  wanted.    Richmond  has  decided 

-Dahlia  show  of  the  Holmes  Seed  Comyany.... 53  character     and     individuality,     and     the 

-Chicago  flower  show  poster 54  color  is  pure  and  exquisitely  beautiful. 

_        .  A     •     ix    •  *     *•      *  \i  \\.  does  as  well  during  the  winter  as 

The  American  Agriculturist  estimates  j^  ^^^     j^^g     ^^^j^^  ^f  ^^        .^  ^^^ 

the  onion  crop  of  the  country  at  3,000,-  certainly  come  to  stay. 
000  bushels. 

Vaughan's    Seed    Store    has    been 
awarded  a   gold  medal   for  plants  ex-  SOCIETY  OF  /AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

hibited  at  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Centennial  t^.       u  ^  1     r    *u 

Exposition  .  ^    bronze     medal  of    the    society 

J^  ^  ,.,      .  -r^     •   J  which    was    placed   at   the   disposal   of 

The>  new  California  grape,  Dath  de  j^iss  Susan  B.  Sipe  for  award  at  her 

Beyrouth,  sold  at  auction  m  New  York  discretion  to  the  public  school  children 

recently  at  $2.62  per  crate.    One  special  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  won  by 

quarter  crate  brought  $1.65.  the  Dennison  school  for  superior  work 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  in  gardening.     Miss   Sipe,  in  reporting 

National  Nut  Growers*  Association  will  on  this  award,  sutes  that  a  year  ago 

be  held  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  December  6-8.  the  children  at  this  school  had  nothing 

The  secretary  of  the  association  is  J.  F.  but  a  gravel  yard.     They  now  have  a 

Wilson,  Poulan,  Ga.  magnificent  display  of    asters,     zinnias, 

•^^."^V^ir^A^^^^^^^^^^^^  S^tL'"fs&h?n"g'    ^he^Ta^'r^: 

sissippi  Valley  ApPl^v^^row^^^^^   Associa-  ^^^       ^^^^^.^^   ^^^   ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

tion  is  agitating  in  favor  o^^^^  building.     This   has   been   entirely   the 

apple  day.  to  be  held  and  observed  as  an  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^jj^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_ 

annual  and  peiyctual  event  on  the  third  .      ^^^  ^^^^^     j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Tuesday  of  October.  \,royx%\i\  in  by  toy  express  wagons  from 

vacant  lots. 


CHRYSANTHBMUnS. 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  name 
of  chrysanthemum  Opah,  which  is  re- 
ceiving so  much  favorable  comment  just 
now^  has  been  changed  to  Midoct  by  the 
originators,  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Ad- 
rian, Mich. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Company,  New 
York,  submit  for  registration  Canna 
Vesuvius;  flowers  deep  red,  arranged 
in  branching  heads  nine  inches  across; 
plant  four  to  five  feet  in  height;  foliage 
green.  Wm.  J.   Stewart,   Sec'y. 


Our  Lilimn  Harrisii,  7-9  bulbs,  were 
potted  tq>  in  6-inch  pots  the  middle  of 
September  and  have  been  under 
benches  in  carnation  houses  since. 
How  shall  I  treat  them  in  regard  to 
temperature  to  have  them  flower  by 
Easter?  Subscriber. 

If  the  lilies  have  made  any  top 
growth  at  all  by  this  time,  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  light  on  a  bench  in 
one  of  the  coolest  houses.  Since  they 
are  intended  for  Easter,  a  frame  out- 
doors would  have  been  a  much  better 
place  for  them  at  present  than  any 
place  in  the  greenhouse.  With  proper 
protection  against  occasional  frosts 
th^y  could  have  remained  in  the  frame 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  November. 
From  that  time  until  February  a  car- 
nation house  would  afford  sufficient 
heat  for  them,  a  temperature  varying 
between  48**  and  55*.  After  that  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  to  bring  them 
out  in  right  time,  and  the  course  of 
treatment  to  be  followed,  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  condition  they  are  in 
and  the  state  of  their  growth.  Any 
lot  of  Lilium  Harrisii  will  show  plants 
in  all  the  stages  of  advancement  Th« 
most  forward  should  be  separated  from 
those  less  advanced  in  their  growth. 
The  former  may  cause  but  little  effort 
in  bringing  them  around  in  time,  while 
the  latter  may  need  a  higher  tem- 
perature and  considerable  pushing  to 
malce  them  catch  up  with  the  others. 
It  would  have  been  a  somewhat  easier 
task  had  the  bulbs  been  planted  in 
5-inch  instead  of  6-inch  pots  and  kept 
under  a  covering  of  soil  until  their 
crowns  started.  E. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  fiXPOSTTION. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Now  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centen- 
nial Exposition  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
triumphant  close,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  offering  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  hearty  cooperation.  The  western 
world's  fair  has  been-an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. The  attendance  has  been  remark- 
able. Visitors  from  every  portion  of  the 
country  have  come  to  Portland  during 
the  past  four  and  a  half  months  to  see 
the  two  great  expositions — the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial,  and  the  wonderful 
western  country.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
have  been  turned  towards  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  the  Pacific  northwest, 
which  fact  proves  without  a  doubt  that 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  its  primary  ob- 
ject, that  of  exploitation  of  the  marvel- 
ous country  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  has  been  success- 
ful in  accomplishing  its  purpose  it  has 
also  been  a  financial  success.  The  ad- 
missions and  money  collected  from 
other  sources  of  revenue  will  enable  the 
directorate  to  pay  a  fair  percentage  of 
the  stock  subscription.  The  attendance 
is  rapidly  climbing  toward  the  2,500,000 
mark  which  is  likely  to  be  reached  by 
October  15.  The  admissions  have  gone 
ahead  of  those  at  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition  at  Omaha,  which  heretofore 
was  generally  conceded  to  have  been 
the  most  successful  of  world's  fairs. 
This  result  is  more  remarkable  when  it 
is   considered  that  within  a  radius  of 
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500  miles  of  Omaha  there  live  13,000,- 
000,  while  the  population  within  a  simi- 
lar radius  of  Portland  is  only  1,800,000. 
This  fact  shows  that  many  of  the  visi- 
tors came  from  distant  points. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  coun- 
try for  their  aid  in  making  the  western 
world's  fair  a  success.  They  have  sup- 
ported the  exposition  generously  from 
the  first  and  printer's  ink  has  again  ob- 
tained the  desired  result. 

Frank  L.  Merkick, 
Manager,  General   Press   Bureau. 


CHRTSAiriHElIUHSOGIETYOF  AnfiRICA. 

EXAMINING    COMMITTEES. 

President  Duckham  has  announced 
the  committees  to  examine  seedlings 
and  sports  on  dates  as  follows:  No- 
vember 4,  II,  18,  and  25,  1905.  Ex- 
hibits to  receive  attention  from  the 
committees  must  in  all  cases  be  pre- 
paid to  destination,  and  the  entry  fee 
of  $2  should  be  forwarded  to  the  sec- 
retary not  later  than  Tuesday  of  the 
week  preceding  examination,  or  may 
accompany  the  blooms.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  rule  requiring  that 
sports  to  receive  a  certificate  must  pass 
three  committees. 

New  York,  Eugene  Dailledouze, 
chairman,  care  of  New  York  Cut 
Flower  Company,  Sixth  and  Seventy- 
sixth  street;  Arthur  Herrington, 
Thomas  Head. 

Philadelphia,  A.  B.  Cartledge,  chair- 
man, 1514  Chestnut  street;  John  West- 
cott.  Wm.  K.  Harris. 

Boston,  E.  A.  Wood,  chairman :  Wm. 
Nicholson.  James  Wheeler.  Ship  to 
Boston  Flower  Market,  care  John 
Walsh. 

Oncinnati,  R.  Witterstaetter.  chair- 
man; James  Allen,  William  Jackson. 
Ship  to  Jabez  Elliott  Flower  Market, 
care  janitor. 

Chicago,  J.  S.  Wilson,  chairman:  J. 
B.  Deamud  and  P.  J.  Hauswirth.  Ship 
care  of  J.  B.  Deamud,  51  Wabash  ave- 
nue. 

OFFICIAL     JUDGING     SCALES. 

The  official  scales  of  the  society  are 
as  follows: 

FOB    COMMEBCIAL    PURPOSES. 

Color    20 

Form     15 

Fullness     ' JO 

Stem     15 

FoHsge     IB 

Substance     f  5 

Size     10 

Total    100 

TOB     BXHXBmON    PURPOSBS. 

Color    JO 

Stem     JO 

Foliage     10 

Fullness 1° 

Form    35 

T)epth      15 

Size     25 

Total    100 

Note — Stem  and  foliage  have  been 
changed  from  flvo  to  ten  points  each,  and 
sise  from  thirty-flve  to  twenty-flve. 

WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTEES. 

At  New  York.  October  21,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Knox  (imported)  deep  canary  yel- 
low, Japanese  reflexed.  exhibited  by 
Charles  H.  Totty.  Madison.  N.  J., 
scored  65  points  exhibition  scale. 

Beatrice  May  (imported)  white.  Jap- 
anese type,  exhibited  by  Charles  H. 
Totty,  Madison.  N.  J.,  scored  95  points 
both  commercial  and  exhibition  scales. 

Mrs.  (jeorge  Heaume,  amber,  tinted 
salmon,  Japanese  tyne.  exhibited  by 
(liarlcs  H.  Tottv.  Madison,  N.  J.,  scored 
85  points  exhibition  scale. 


NtK  15,  seedling,  bright  yellow,  Jap- 
anese type,  exhibited  by  the  F.  R.  Pier- 
son  Company,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  scored 
eighty  points  commercial  scale. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  21.— John 
G.  Perry,  white,  Japanese  rioted,  ex- 
hibited by  G.  A.  Lotze,  Glen  Bwnie. 
Md.,  scored  78  points  Commercial 
scale. 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  21. — No.  15, 
seedling,  bright  yellow,  Japanese  in- 
curved, exhibited  by  the  F.  R.  Pierson 
Company,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  scored  87 
points   Commercial  scale. 

At  Philadelphia,  October  21,  No.  15, 
good  yellow.  Japanese  reflexed,  exhibited 
by  the  F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarry- 
town, N.  Y.,  scored  88  points  commer- 
cial scale  and  86  points  exhibition  ^cale. 

At  Boston,  October  28,  Roserie.  silvery 
pink,  Japanese  reflexed,  exhibited  by 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son.  Adrian.  Mich., 
scored  85  points  commercial  scale.  (Ar- 
rived too  late  for  judgment  October  21.) 

At  Cincinnati  October  28.  Crocus,  yel- 
low, incurved  Japanese,  exhibited  by 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian.  Mich., 
scored  92  points  commercial  scale  and  89 
points   exhibition   scale. 

Lanona,  white,  interlacing  reflexed 
Japanese,  exhibited  by  Nathan  Smith  & 
Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  scored  94  points 
commercial  scale  and  95  points  Ex- 
hibition scale. 

At  Chicago.  October  28,  Mary  Mann, 
pink,  incurved,  exhibited  by  the  E.  G. 
Hill  Company.  Richmond,  Ind.,  scored 
96  points  commercial  scale. 

No.  I,  pink,  ends  of  petals  silvery 
pink,  incurved  compact  form,  exhibited 
bv  H.  W.  Buckbee.  Rockford,  111.,  scored 
96  points  commercial  scale. 

No.  8,  light  flesh  pink,  exhibited  by 
H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111.,  scored 
89  points  commercial  scale. 

No.  2,  pink,  incurved,  exhibited  by  H. 
W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111.,  scored  88 
points  commercial  scale. 

At  New  York,  October  27.  Paul  Daille- 
douze.  Seedling,  nink.  exhibited  by  Wil- 
liam Duckham.  Madison,  N.  J.,  scored 
95  points  exhibition  scale  knd  94  points 
commercial  scale. 

Fred  H.   Lemon,  Sec'y. 


EARLY  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

ITS    HISTORY. 
Paper   read  by   O.   Harman  Payne  at   the 
conference   held    by    the   National   Cbman- 
ttaemum  Society  of  England   at  the  Orystal 
Palace,   October  4.  1906. 

On  September  11.  just  sixteen  year* 
ago,  a  conference  was  held  by  the  Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium.  Westminster.  Our 
old  secretary,  the  late  William  Holmes, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  one  of  the 
papers  then  read  was  by  W.  Piercy  on 
"Early   Flowering    Chrysanthemums." 

It  is  curious  that  no  record  of  this 
gathering,  or  of  the  papers  read,  ap- 
pears in  the  annual  report  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  if  Mr.  Piercy's  paper  had  not 
been  printed  in  one  or  two  of  the  gar- 
dening journals  all  reference  to  his 
l^ibors  on  that  occasion  would  have 
be^^n  lost. 

Mr.  Piercy  was.  as  most  of  us  re- 
member, an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ear- 
Iv-flowering  section,  and.  so  far  a^  his 
generation  is  concerned,  he  was  facile 
princeps  as  an  enthusiastic  grower  and 
raiser  of  the  type  he  HiH  so  much  to 
popularize.  The  paper  which  he  read  at 
the  conference  referred  to  was  practi- 
cally a  history  of  his  favorite  flower 
so  far  as  his  personal  experience  went; 


but  in  a  broader  sense  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a$  a  history.  This  view 
is  justified  by  his  apparent  want  of  ac- 
cess to  the  necessary  documentary  evi- 
dence. Some  of  his  conjectures  as  to 
facts  antecedent  to  his  own  time  were 
based  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  are 
xsBnsequently  open  to  correction  or  cx- 
planatioa. 

It  will  be  well  beioft/nc  #Moe«d 
further  to  lay  down  a  definition  of  uliat 
an  "early  flowering"  chrysanthemum 
really  is,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
when  we  say  that  by  that  term  growers 
generally  understand  any  variety  of  a 
race  descended  from  C.  Indicum  or  C 
Sinense  which,  grown  in  the  open 
ground  will  bloom  without  disbudding 
before  the  ordinary  exhibition  varieties 
come  into  flower. 

We  know  from  the  writings  of 
Kaempfer,  whose  description  of  the 
flora  of  Japan  has  ^iven  us  much  inter- 
esting matter  relating  to  the  dirjrsan- 
themum,  that  there  were  some  vari* 
eties  that  bloomed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  when  he  visited  that  country.  We 
know,  too.  that  Thtmberg,  in  his  Flora 
Japonica"  nearly  a  century  later,  tells 
us  that  the  chrysanthemum  was  much 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Japan  and 
that  "it  blooms  in  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn months."  In  China  also,  early 
chrysanthemums  would  appear  to  be 
known,  for  an  author,  Ch*eng-Fu-iao. 
in  a  work  published  in  1783,  says,  that 
spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  all 
have  their  chrysanthemums,  but  that 
only  those  that  flower  in  autumn  are 
regarded  as  the  proper  flower.  So  far 
it  does  not  appear  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  the  name  chrysan- 
themum or  that  it  flowers  in  the  sum- 
mer means  precisely  what  we  under- 
stand, for  many  of  the  flowers  referred 
to  by  these  old  authors  may  have  been 
annual  species  such  as  C.  coronarium. 

Many  of  us  are  alread;^  familiar  with 
the  facts  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Chinese  chrysanthemum'  into  Eng- 
land over  a  century  ago — an  event  ap- 
propriately commemorated  by  this  so- 
ciety in  1890.  For  some  years  after 
its  introduction  this  flower  and  subset 
quent  importations  were  held  in  higk 
esteem  because  of  their  0^reat  beauty  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  little  else 
remained  to  enliven  our  gardens.  In 
those  days  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  were  the  period  in  which  the  chry- 
santhemum bloomed,  and  we  know  that 
there  were  none  earlier,  because  Sabine, 
the  secretary  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,  gives  us  very  defi- 
nite particulars  in  this  respect 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Pierc/s  en- 
thusiasm led  him  into  some  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  real  facts  concerning  the 
supposed  existence  of  early  chrysanthe- 
mums in  Sabine's  day.  The  mention  of 
the  Early  Crimson  and  the  EUirly  Blush 
by  Sabine  in  his  papers  written  in  1821- 
2  merely  differentiated  them  from  other 
crimson  and  blush  varieties,  and  the  term 
"earlv"  was  only  relative,  for  he  di- 
vided the  then  known  varieties  into 
early,  mid-season,  and  late,  and  dis- 
tinctly limits  the  period  of  their  bloom- 
ing when  he  says,  "they  contribute  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  in  a 
fine  autumn,  and  of  our  conservatories 
in  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember." 

For  many  years  these  old  Chinese 
chrvsanthemums  fulfilled  their  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  English  gardens,  and 
then  we  begin  to  find  expressions  of  t**- 
gret  by  various  growers  that  they  were 
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so  late  in  blooming,  no  doubt  accen* 
tuated  by  an  occasional  unfavorable  au« 
tumn.  It  was  this  and  not  the  actual 
existence  of  early  varieties,  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Piercy  in  his  paper,  that 
induced  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  offer  in  1817,  and  several  years  sub- 
sequently, a  medal  on  the  following 
subject,  among  many  others: — ^"Descrip- 
tions of  all  the  varieties  of  Chinese 
chrysanthemums  now  known  in  Eng- 
land, with  particular  instructions  for 
their  cultivation   so  as  to  make  them 

Sroduce  their  flowers  early  and  well." 
Ir.  Sabine's  learned  contributions  to 
the  transactions  of  the  horticultural  so- 
ciety were  no  doubt  the  result  of  this 
offer. 

Complaints,  however,  continued,  for 
no  advance  in  the  flowering  season  had 
been  made.  There  is  no  need  to  multi- 
ply instances,  one  of  the  latest  will  suf- 
fice. In  1846  a  writer  in  the  Florist's 
Journal  says:  "We  are  all  regretting  at 
present  (November  10)  that  our  sum- 
mers are  not  long  enough  for  the  full 
display  of  this  interesting  exotic  in  tiie 
open  air."  And  he  proceeds  to  in- 
quire whether  there  are  any  means  by 
which  the  flowering  might  be  expe- 
dited, every  possible  attempt  apparently 
having  been  a  failure. 

This  writer,  unlike  his  predecessors, 
had  not  long  to  wait  About  this  time 
Robert  Fortune  introduced  the  pompon 
from  China,  which,  although  not  much 
valued  by  English  florists,  was,  as  John 
Salter  tells  us,  very  highly  thought  of 
by  the  French.  Many  new  seedlings 
were  the  result  of  their  labors  when 
once  it  came  into  their  hands,  and  as  it 
is  evident  that  the  French  jijowers  were 
equally  desirous^  of  obtaming  earlier 
flowering  varieties  than  they  already 
possessed,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  special  efforts  in  this  direction  re- 
warded their  skill,  and  that  some  of 
these  new  pompon  seedlings  led  the 
van  of  a  new  race  so  much  desired. 

In  1850,  M.  Miellez,  of  Lille,  i*  re- 
ported to  have  distributed  some  varie- 
ties that  bloomed  in  the  bej^inning  of 
August  and  others  that  followed  in 
September  and  October.  It  is  not, 
however,  until  two  years  later  that  we 
have  any  record  of  the  first  early  flow- 
eriniar  chrysanthemtim  makiufsr  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  country.  About  the 
same  time  M.  Lebois  and  M.  Pele  en- 
gaged in  the  work  and  raised  -many 
novelties,  both  of  the  ordinary  Novem- 
ber flowering  and  of  the  early  flower- 
ing pompons,  for  we  were  still  without 
any  sign  of  improvement  in  this  respect 
in  the  large  flowering  section. 

I  have  elsewhere  recorded  M.  Le- 
bois's  efforts  in  producing  some  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  early  flowering  type, 
and  it  is  evident  that  neither  he  nor 
his  fellow  countrymen  were  alone  in 
the  field,  for  in  the  Midland  Florist  of 
1852  we  read,  "One  of  the  great  draw- 
backs to  the  enjoyment  of  these  beauti- 
ful autumn  flowers  (chrysanthemums') 
has  been  the  late  season  at  which  they 
bloom.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  a 
new  variety  (originated  in  Italy)  has 
been  introduced  which  is  very  consid- 
erably earlier  than  the  (Chinese  varieties 
already  in  cultivation."  A  description 
of  the  flower  is  appended  and  the  name 
of  Hendersoni  given  to  it,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  although  the  first  qf  its 
kind  it  remained  in  cultivation  for  many 
years  and  may  possibly  still  be  grown. 
The  next  introduction  soon  followed. 
Annie  Henderson,  a  dwarf  variety  of 
bright  canary  yellow,  blooming  in  the 
month  of  August,   was   announced    in 


the  early  part  of  1854  by  the  editor  of 
the   same  publication. 

With  these  two  novelties  in  cultiva- 
tion it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
further  inquiry  would  arise  for  addi- 
tional varieties,  and  the  continental 
growers  were  evidently  busily  engaged 
in  supplying  the  demand.  There  was 
not  in  those  days  the  same  kind  of  sys- 
tematic importation  of  them  into  Eng- 
land as  exists  now,  and  whatever  ear- 
lies  we  had  from  abroad  seem  to  have 
filtered  through  various  sources  into 
this  country,  were  grown  in  the  collec- 
tions of  those  persons  most  interested 
in  them,  and  in  course  of  time  became 
distributed,  suffering  meantime  many 
vicissitudes  of  nomenclature,  as  many 
of  the  more  modern  varieties  have  done 
since. 

Some  of  the  earliest  of  growers  to 
take  up  the  cultivation  of  the  new  race 
were  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  John 
Salter,  Samuel  Broome,  and  J.  Dale, 
the  two  last  named  being  gardeners  at 
the  Inner  Temple. 

Both  of  these  men  used  to  issue  little 
cultural  treatises  on  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, and  it  is  noteworthy  that  as  far 
back  as  1858  Samuel  Broome  made  a 
separate  heading  in  his  treatise  of 
"Summer  Flowering  Pompons,"  giving 
a  selection  of  thirteen  varieties,  the  ma- 
jority  of  which  bore  French  names. 
"These,"  he  says,  "bloom  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October."  Further  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  early  flowering  race 
had  already  been  established  can  be 
found  in  Shirley  Hibberd's  pamphlet  on 
the  chrysanthemum,  which  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  He,  too.  gives 
a  chapter  on  the  culture  of  early  flow- 
ering varieties  and  a  list  of  twenty, 
which,  again  are  almost  wholly  French. 

In  t86i,  we  have  in  "L'lllustration 
Horticole"  the  first  colored  plate  of 
early  flowered  chrysanthemums  (Vol. 
VIII..  pi.  272),  which  were  seedlings 
raised  oy  M.  A.  Pele  and  are  worthy 
of  enumeration  here.  viz..  Chromatella, 
Aurora,  Illustration,  Mme.  Amb. 
Verschaffelt. .  M.  Domage,  and  Mme. 
Thibaut  ^  Some  of  these  subsequently 
made  their  appearance  in  England,  and 
were  but  the  precursors  of  many  more 
from  the  same  source.  In  the  same  vol- 
ume (pi.  208)  is  another  illustration  of 
early  varieties  raised  by  M.  Lebois. 
John  Salter,  the  father  of  the  chrysan- 
themum in  England,  published  his  work, 
"The  Chrysanthemum:  Its  History  and 
Culture,"  in  1865.  He  has  a  chapter 
on  the  garden  culture  of  pompons,  and 
gives  his  readers  a  list  of  fifteen  sum- 
mer .flowering  varieties  mostly  raised 
by  Pele.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  right  to  the  title  because  in  his 
trade  catalogue  he  says  "these  varieties 
bloom  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  September,  and  October." 

In  1869,  Soeur  Melanie  was  sent  out 
by  Lebois,  but  as  yet  it  will  be  seen 
that  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  large 
flowered  early  chrysanthemum  had 
made  its  appearance.  Unfortunately 
for  the  chrysanthemum  generally, 
John  Salter  retired  from  business  just 
at  this  time,  and  a  marked  depression 
in  the  popularity  of  the  flower  fol- 
lowed. We  have  in  our  time  proved  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  it  is  al- 
ways the  unexpected  that  happens  in 
chrvsnnthemttni  matters.  «nrl  we  row 
find  the  early  flowering  chrysanthemum 
pnterinsr  noon  a  new  phase.  Quoting 
from  Mr.  Piercy's  paper  we  read:  "The 
mo«5t  striking  point  to  advance  in  gen- 
eral estimation  these  early  sorts  .     .     . 


was  the  discovery,  in  the  summer  oi 
1879,  of  Mme.  Castex  Desgranges,  by 
Robert  Parker,  of  Tooting."  There 
need  have  been  no  discovery  but  fox 
the  fact  previously  mentioned  as  to  the 
want  of  systematic  importation.  The 
origin  of  this  famous  variety,  which 
also  gave  us  Gustave  Wermig,  Mrs. 
Burrell,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  as  sports, 
was  due  to  L.  Boucharlataine,  of  Lyons. 
It  was  he  who  sent  it  out  with  several 
other  earlies  in  1873-4,  none  of  which 
have  survived  From  this  time  dates  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  early  section, 
and  admirers  increased  year  by  year. 
Mr.  Piercy,  Henry  Taylor,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Freeman  were  some  of  the  pio- 
neers who  formed  collections  of  earlies 
which  they  seemed  to  have  considered 
as  something  quite  new.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  Henry  Taylor  reported,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Gardeners*  Maga- 
zine, on  a  trial  of  summer  flower mg 
varieties  he  had  made,  which  brought 
him  a  number  of  inquiries  from  would- 
be  cultivators;  and  after  other  corre- 
spondence the  Rev.  F.  Freeman  gave 
a  list  of  thirty  varieties  with  color  and 
dates  of  blooming. 

The  advent,  however,  of  Mme.  Cas- 
tex Desgranges  excited  the  French 
growers  to  further  endeavor,  and  of 
these  Simon  Delaux  deservedly  ranks 
first.  By  dint  of  diligent  selections  and 
patient  cross-fertilization  he  obtained 
three  large-flowered  Japanese  earlies 
known  as  Simon  Delaux,  Pynacrt  Van 
Geert,  and  Isidore  Feral,  -which  he  sent 
out  in  1883,  and  which  were  well  re- 
ceived here  at  the  time,  although  they 
were  hardly  suitable  for  the  open  bor- 
der. Two  years  later  he  distributed 
some  more  and  in  these  was  a 
distinct  promise  of  improvement  in 
color.  They  were  named  Mandarin, 
Fleur  d'Evc.  Ete  Fleuri,  Bouquet  Esti- 
val,  and  Roi  des  Prccoces,  the  last 
named  being  a  pretty  little  crimson 
Japanese  still  grown  by  us  and  much 
used  for  seedling  purposes. 

Another  grower,  now  almost  forgot- 
ten. J.  Pertuzes,  of  Toulouse,  a  con- 
temporary of  Delaux,  sent  out  a  col- 
lection of  which  a  goodly  number  re- 
mained in  cultivation  for  some  years. 
Enthusiasts  in  England  were  by  no 
means  slow  to  make  the  most  of  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  their  favorite 
flower,  and  after  several  small  displays 
had  been  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  de- 
cided, in  1886,  to  hold  its  first  exhibi- 
tion of  early  flowering  varieties  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  which  was  continued 
till  the  year  1898. 

All  efforts  in  seedling  raising  either 
at  home  or  abroad  were  eclipsed  in 
1891.  Simon  Delaux,  as  the  result  o( 
lon§:  labors,  distributed  125  new  early 
varieties  that  were  at  once  imported  in- 
to this  country,  and  of  which  many  arc 
still  grown.  To  name  them  is  practi- 
cally impossible,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  every  collection  in  greater  or  lesser 
numbers.  For  some  years  after  fine  ad- 
ditions were  annually  made  by  M.  De- 
laux and  several  of  his  fellow  country- 
men who  still  continue  the  work  to  this 
day. 

The  duty  of  the  historian  is  not  to 
deal  with  the  present,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  mention  that  many  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  colleagues  have  helped  in 
the  work  of  improvement.  N.  Davis, 
H.  J.  Jones,  W.  Wells,  W.  J.  Godfrey. 
H.  Cannell,  Russell  and  others,  either 
as  importers  or  raisers,  have  continu- 
ally added  to  our  store  of  good  things 
in   early  chrysanthemums  and  are  still 
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doing  so.  On  the  continent,  August 
Nonin,  of  Paris,  seems  best  able  to 
appreciate  the  requirements  of  English 
growers  and  he  has,  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  raised  some  very  charming 
dwarf  bush^  varieties  of  great  value 
for  decorative  purposes  in  the  open 
ground. 

BUROPBAlf  HORTICULTURE. 

(Fbom  thb  BBinsH  Traob  Papbbs.) 
A  Nbw  Racb  of  Dahlias. — At  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Dahlia  Union  at  Earl's 
Court,  several  bunches  of  an  entirely  new 
strain  of  dahlias  were  shown,  described  by 
the  raiser,  a  Hollander,  as  peony-flowered. 
The  title  is  by  no  means  an  unsuitable  one. 
as  the  ilowera  are  very  large,  six  inches  to 
seven  inches  across,  have  long,  flattisB^tals, 
and  are  of  semi-double  character.  One  va- 
riety, flowers  of  a  beautiful  satiny  white,  the 
petal  in  double  rows,  and  having  clear  yellow 
centres,  greatly  resembled  some  of  the  Mou- 
tan  peonies.  Out  of  the  number  staged,  the 
white  referred  to.  Baron  de  Orancy.  Oloire 
de  Bodin.  deep  pink.  Mr.  Brunton,  white, 
much  flushed  with  mauve,  petals  pointed, 
and  flowers  greatly  resembling  those  of  a 
clematis,  and  Duke  Henry,  scarlet,  flushed 
crimson,  were  the  best.  The  average  height 
of  growth  was  not  stated,  but  at  least  all 
the  flowers  had  quite  long,  stift  stems,  and 
evidently  they  must,  on  the  plants,  stand 
up  boldly  above  the  foliage.  The  most  pleas- 
ing flowers,  undoubtedly,  were  those  devoid  of 
esre  petals,  and  having  also  but  two  circles 
of  ray  florets.  It  is  well  to  remind  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  this  new 
race  with  disfavor,  that  there  is  no  telling 
what  may  be  in  time  evolved  from  them. 
When  Juarezi  was  flrst  introduced  it  was  re- 
ceived with  anything  but  enthusiasm,  because 
it  presented  such  a  strange  break  away  from 
the  heavy  blooms  dahlia  growers  had  been 
most  familiar  with. 

DoUBLK-rLOWERBD   LOBELIA. ^Most  VisltOrs 

to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  August  29  looked  upon  a  double-flowered 
Lobelia  (Kathleen  Mallard)  to  which  an 
award  of  merit  was  bestowed  as  an  absolute 


novelty,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  there 
was  one  in  fairly  general  cultivation  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was  given  a  flrst-class  certi- 
ficate on  June  4,  1878,  under  the  name  of 
Lobelia  pumila  grandlflora  flore-pleno,  and 
a  colored  plate  of  it  was  griven  in,  I  think, 
the  FXoriit  of  those  days.  So  popular  did  it 
become  that  I  have  seen  it  brought  into  Oo- 
vent  Garden  Market  in  considerable  quantities, 
but  for  some  years  past  I  have  lost  sight  of 
it.  A  second  double-flowered  variety,  whoje 
blue  flowers  were  blotched  with  white,  was 
also  in  cultivation  but  not  much  grown.  This 
bore  the  cumbersome  name  of  Lobelia 
carulea  alba  marmorata  flore-pleno.  These 
double-flowered  varieties  were  of  dense  com- 
pact growth,  and  very  liable  to  damp  off 
during  the  winter  months,  which  feature 
doubtless  caused  them  ultimately  to  become 
lost 

Blub  Htdbanoxas. — Some  time  ago  W. 
Tandell  wrote  a  supplementary  reply  con- 
cerning blue  hydrangeas,  and  promised  to 
send  us  flowers.  This  he  has  done,  and  we 
may  say  that  the  flowers  were  of  rich  blue, 
not  only  when  fresh  but  after  they  were  per- 
fectly dried  up.  The  plant  from  which  the 
flowers  were  cut  is  four  feet  by  four  feet, 
and  is  planted  out  in  a  sunny  position.  It 
has  evidently  been  here  for  some  time,  and 
when  planted  iron  peelings  from  the  black- 
smith's anvil  were  used  in  the  soil.  This 
bush  produces  perfectly  blue  flowers  every 
year,  but  gets  no  treatment  at  the  present 
time  eithe.*  in  the  way  of  substances  in  the 
soil  or  watering.  Our  correspondent  took 
cuttings  from  the  plant,  but  when  rooted 
they  merely  gave  the  ordinary  pink  flowers, 
so  that  soil  and  situation  evidently  have 
something  to  do  with  the  regular  production 
of  blue   flowers. 

Pruning  Rhododbndbonb. — ^When  rhodo- 
dendrons are  exposed  to  severe  winters  in  ex- 
posed places,  they  sometimes  suffer  badly; 
in  some  cases,  not  only  are  the  leaves  killed, 
but  part  of  the  branches  as  well.  When  this 
is  the  case,  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  them  back 
well.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  save  them 
without  the  pruning  when  their  wood  is  in- 
jured, evidently.  It  calls  for  the  same  treat- 
ment when  the  plants  become  straggling,  and 
bushier  shaped  ones  are  desired.  Out  them 
down  as  you  would  a  deciduous  shrub;  they 
will  break  freely,  and  by  the  following  au- 


tumn   their    appearance    will    have 
greatly  improved. 


BACK  TO  NATURE. 


"Yes,  sir,'*  said  the  dried  beef  millionaire, 
*'I  have  found  that  what  those  fellows  say 
about  a  return  to  nature  is  all  right  My 
country  place  is  Just  making  a  new  man  of 
me.  There  I  am  surrounded  by  the  works  of 
nature  on  every  side,  and  the  eftect  has  not 
been  less  than  wonderfuL" 

"Where  la  your  country  placet" 
"Out  where  there  used  to  be  that  sandy 
common.  I  have  brought  trees  from  fifty 
miles  away  and  planted  'em.  I  have  had  an 
artificial  lake  made.  I  have  sodded  that 
whole  sand  dune.  I  have  electric  lights  or 
gas  lamps  scattered  everywhere.  I  have 
shut  the  surf  away  with  a  ten-foot  break- 
water. I've  got  awnings  to  keep  the  son 
oft  you  as  you  loaf  there,  and  fancy  hedges 
to  break  the  wind's  force.  I've  got  a  tank 
forty  feet  square,  where  the  water  la  heated 
or  cooled  to  suit  the  bather's  taste.  There 
are  electric  fans  out  on  the  lawn  for  hot 
days,  and  steam  heat  can  be  turned  on  in  all 
the  summer  houses  when  the  days  are  chilly. 
There's  nothing  that  the  mind  of  man  or 
the  ingenuity  of  human  hands  can  compass 
that  I've  not  got  there  to  make  life  comforta- 
ble. Come  out  some  day  and  get  made  over. 
I  tell  you,  dear  boy,  you  fellows  who  work 
the  whole  year  around  here  in  the  city  don't 
know  what  you  miss.  Come  out  with  me  and 
learn  how  much  communion  with  old  Mother 
Nature  will  do  to  set  you  up." — Judge. 


VIRGUOA  CREEPERS. 

Bill— "Been  to  Virginia,   have  youT" 

Jill— "Yes;  just  irot  back." 

"Did  you  see  any  Virginia  creepers 
while  you  were  down  there?" 

"Oh.  yes;  the  hotel  bed  was  full  of 
'emi"— Yonkers  Statesman. 


"You  are  not  sayins  as  much  about  the 
trusts  as  you  used  to."  "No,"  answered 
Farmer  CorntosseL  "There's  altogether 
too  much  temptiation  for  a  man  to  keep 
chasln'  octupuses  when  he  ou^ht  to  be 
picking  potato  bugs." — ^Washington  Star. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $(. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre   Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, %\* 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


s  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 


When  writing  to  advertiiers  please  mention  Gardening. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Mamuai^  op  thb  Tkbbs  op  North 
Amebic  A  (Saiigeiit).— The  mott  com- 
plete  and  attthentic  work  on  the  rabject. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  OYer  600 
tUnttrationi.  BTery  tree  student  thonld 
hare  it.   96.00. 


WiNDBRBAKS,  BtC.   (Powell). 

.  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
oO  cents. 

TflOt  Principlbs  op  Pruit  Gbowino 
(BaQey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    91.25. 

Cabbaobs,  Cauuplowbr  and  Alubd 
Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fnllv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  cnapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPABAOnS  (Hexamer).— A  inractical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGabdbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionaUy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gabobnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  kMp  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugs^estions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfiil  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    91.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Gbowino  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldpdh  (Mulertt).~A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  Mivioe  is  ffiven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
cafe  of  the  parlor  aouarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  AicBRiCAN  Carnation  (Q,  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$8.50. 

CHRTSANTHBlfUlf   MANUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  expeic  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

PUMIOATION    MBTBODS    (JohuSOU).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
means  of  destroying  Insect  pests.  Hand- 
somely bound  and  profasefy  illustrated; 
960  pages.    $1.00. 


Wa  caa  ^opply  aay  off  tha  ffollowlng  books,  postpaid,  at  tho  prices  givon: 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
thorouffhfy  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
tnooessSd  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  Isrge  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbbous  Rootsd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustrar 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
/JMusHROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Thbm 
(Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshousqi  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
vork  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoAi,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bioglb  Bbbrt  Book  (Bigffk).— A 
wondensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hcudy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eveiy  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
fieirmycud  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  oEfoent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  afi  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbnino  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvdopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaU  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (Bnwanser).— A 
delightiul  book  portrayiqg  the  beauties 
and^easures  of  {gardening  in  the  most  fas- 
cinating style;  it  is  eminentiy  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  stows  thcr  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trbbs  of  Avsrica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbnino  for  Profit  (Hendcnoa). 
$1.60. 

PRACTICAL  Plorioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00.     -^ 

Truck  Parmdco  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbnino  f  Long).  $2.00. 

AST  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBRS  AND  Pra- 

GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDousld).  A  very  in- 
teresting sub;ect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionabt  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  oi 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
ulustrated  from  life.    $4.80.  / 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbbs 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

AccoRDiNO  TO  Season  (Dana).~TaIks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  English  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbrddio  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  n>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  vejir- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindplcs  of 
management;  303  pages.   76  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Cbaft 
OP  Shakbsfbarb  (Bllacombe).    $3.60. 

Vbobtablb  Gardbnino  (Prof.  (3reen,ol 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1.26. 

AxBRiCAN  Prutt  Culturist  (Thomss). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  PROPrr  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^pagation  and  cultivation  o< 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azska.  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Lris 
Kaemp£eri,  Ettlalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory* 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.<M<M<Ma»a»a» 

R  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pomeriy  State  Eotonologist  of  Marybuid 

A  Praotlcal  Traatlfle  and  tlmeW  work  on  ohesp 
and  effective  means  of  destroylDg  Insect  peats  and 
otber  vermin  In  various  places.  This  work  Is  tbe 
otticoDie  of  practical  tesu  made  by  tbe  autbor,  to- 

Stber  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBTJIT  OROWIBBS  ANB  NURSEBTBCEN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uuitiriou» 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  aclu  gas  Im  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
Is  being  ut»ed  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  itrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  fur  fumigating  yooni;  orchard  tree<(  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurserleji  for  many  danger- 
ous p^tsat  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con>id- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  FI.ORISTS 
bftTe  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destrucrlon  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  lias  solved  this  problem.  The  merhi^ds  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILIiEBS  AND  GRAIN  DKAI<ERS 
b»Te  been  looking  forward  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  lmi>ortant  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  Tbe  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talniiig_grain  in  ston^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
▼alne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARBICRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
bare  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
ffophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
lu  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludosure. 
COI.I.EOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respei^n  and  Is  the  onl.. 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  in  » 
popular  non-technteal  style,  profusely  lUnstrated, 
handsomely  bound,  coyering  3S0  pages,  price,  post- 
paid* f IJM* 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

Bolldlns  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


KaiZfcRSlVRuON   lULlP. 


VAUGHAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  trrtr  girg  for  our  annual 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs,  and 
in  order  to  Induce  early  ordering 
we  are  willing  to  import  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amounting  to  $7.50  or  over,  provided 
same  is  received  by  July  tStb.  This  olter 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  fotwai  d  on 
arrival,  thus  insuring  perfect  condition  of 
the  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  largest  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bult^s 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  years* 
experience  can  guarantee  that  your  order 
will  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  areful 
growers  in  Holland.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  handling  enables  us  to 
make  vou  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
information  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request 

VAUaNAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 

1 4  Barotoy  tt        84.e«  Itandolph  St. 


The  Colors  of  flowers 


with  tht  aid*'J7oHr  COI  OR  CHAvT. 


Arranged  by  F.  Sohayler  Mathews  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  this  chart  li  nowaooepted 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  oolor  desoriptions  by  many  foreign  hous«i  as  well  as  in 
this  oountry.    Prioa,  11  Cwrti.  PwlpaM. 

TUB  QARDBNINQ  COMPANY.  MMMn  B«Mtflaff.  CHICAOO. 


If  you  need  Books  on  Special  Subjects  write  os  about  them* 
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VJ(IJGHSN*S 

Star-Shaped  White  Freesia 

Of  all  wiiiUr-blot>minp  bulbs  nniip  art  iDon 
rtay  of  ctj'tufe  at  more  b'nutbrul  Atui  i^rm^^ful 
tban  the  FieeftU.  Plant  &lx  to  ei^'ht  bulbi  In  h 
B-luch  pot,  linJ  you  wM  ukL  a  nlunt  which  '^iU 
be^tutlf)  and  p<^rruriib  tbe  hoiisp  for  wf'rks.  They 
force  riisily  md  can  bw  bad  lu  blonin  Tor  CbrlstmaB 
If  d4^.4ii^d;  by  pluii^iniE  six  or  ciithl  prti  in  a  ci'ld 
ffame  tbwy  can  b"  bruuybi  its  »t  hitervjils,  lu  Ih.pi 
wa  V  ma  k  i  n  g  a  i:  n  tl  en  uo  ua  d  i  t<  p  I  Ry , 

*^Vni]ilhaii*A  Star-Shnped  While'*  i*  ««  im- 
provcmeLi  on  ih*?  wot]  known  Kr^  ishi  R*  Tract* 
Alha,  haviuv  (arge  !ttar  ithapcd  MnwtT^  m*  u  pur*.' 
^HlfiuniuE  whUe.  bor  e  i>n  biBH  tTOCt  slprna. 
tnakinp  it  &n  ideal  cut  (lower  and  aUn  iLiir&t-clnM 
pot  plant. 

Price:  Maminolli  bttlbs,  3  for  lOc:  ioj..  TTn-: 
p«r  lOu,  ^t.Og.  postpaid, 

VaUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE 

CHiCACO:  NEW  YORK; 

S4-8S  Rifidolph  St.  14  Birclaf  St 

FUMIGATION  METHODS. 

By  PROF  W.  a.  J0MN50N, 

Pormerly    5t«t«    Entom^ncUt    of   M«ryl*iid. 

A  Praclical  Treatrta  and  timely  work  on 
cheap  aT1^.1  erlectivemeins  of  destroying  insect 
pests  antl  othsr  vermin  in  variniis  phkres. 
This  WMfk  IS  the  outcome  of  practical  tests 
made  by  the  author  tii^dhL^r  with  the  expe- 
riences of  ttthers,  and  is  nne  nf  the  mtist 
important  books  published  tbis  season  ;md 
is  much  needed  at  this  time. 

GARDENERS  and  riORISTS 

have  tound  that  vegetables  and  floiAtTs  can- 
nnt  bt  grown  under  ^hss  withtmt  frequent 
fumigitinn  fnr  thi,^  destructi'in  of  insect 
pests,  Hydrocya^nic  add  pas  has  s< dv[?d  this 
problem/The  meth^^ds  of  pn^edure  ire  fully 
described  iind  every  detiil  is  given  for 
generatinjr  and  applyinij  the  gas. 

The  Gardening  Company, 

Monoti  Building,  CtlECAGO,  ILL. 


The  BrocUon  Dahlia  Farm 

The  lur^eit  anJ  fmt-ii  ccplleution  of 
D&bhma  in  the  United  Slatea.  oouilit- 
int^ofaJ]  thm  Ipuditnif  vaHeti^i.  S*nd 
for  caUlQKU". 

W,  P.  LOTHROP.  Eiit  Brtdgewater,  Mass. 


THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMI mCA  bas  paid  907,000  for  glass  broken  by 
bail  since  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  particu- 
lars address     JOHM  G.  E»SLER,  Saidio  River,  N.  J. 


Our  Farm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the  leading 
American  Seed  Cataloguer  will  bereadyjan*  1^ 
'05^  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,  j^j^j^j^j^j^j^j^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


w— —•» 


Mention  Qardenlng  when  writing  adFertisen. 


. . .  THE  TEN  ... 

Bound  Volumes 

. . . OF . . . 

Gardening  are  an 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  of  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  ezpreM,  827.60. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  BuSding,  CHICAGO. 


"Enreka" 

Weed   Knier. 

Sans  Weeding;  Keeps 
Paths,  et&y  dear  without 
disturbinc  or  stiiiilni 
thegraT^ 
aotable  Fowdtt.  Twdilymlzed  Mid  ^B^^. 

Anglian**  Seed  Store, 

CHIOAOOl  NIW  VOMRt 


■«.i 


^CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANUAL    ' 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CLMCII  D.  SMITH. 


Tm  itiB^A.j>^vr. 


CONTENTS. 
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for  Orohlds  in  the 
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illnstreted  oatelogue. 
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THE  CARNAnON  RUST. 

The  effect  of  different  soils  on  the 
development  of  the  carnation  rust  is 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Botanical  Gazette  of  last  September, 
by  John  L.  Sheldon  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  The  ar- 
ticle is  reproduced  herewith: 

"Various  ideas  are  held  in  regard  to 
the  rusting  of  plants,  especially  the  small 
grains,  and  to  a  limited  extent  asparag^us, 
carnations,  and  chrysanthemums.  The 
conditions  which  favor  the  rusting  of 
such  plants  as  the  carnation  and  the 
chrysanthemum,  plants  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  for  the  most  part,  are  prob- 


ably better  understood  than  those  which 
favor  the  rusting  of  field  crops.  How- 
ever, the  conditions  that  would  tend  to 
bring  about  infection  in  one  place  would 
probably  bring  it  about  in  the  other. 
Observations  made  in  the  field  cannot 
in  general  be  as  reliable  as  those  made 
in  the  greenhouse,  where  the  conditions 
of  temperature  and  humidity,  important 
factors  in  bringing  about  infection,  are 
to  a  greater  extent  under  the  control 
of  the  observer.  Observations  made  in 
the  greenhouse  may  be  duplicated  from 
time  to  time  more  readily  than  can  be 
done  in  the  field. 

"An  example  of  the  rusting  of  wheat, 
cited  by  Roberts,  seems  to  indicate  that 
an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  favors 
rusting.  The  many  field  observations 
made  by  Stone  and  Smith,  on  the  other 


hand,  indicate  that  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  an  imi>ortant  factor 
in  the  abundance  and  distribution  of 
the  asparagus  rust,  the  rust  being  more 
abundant  on  asparagus  grown  in  light 
soils  with  a  low  water  retentivity,  and 
less  abundant  on  asparagus  grown  in 
heavier  soils  containing  more  organic 
matter  and  with  a  higher  water  reten- 
tivity. 

"What  are  the  conditions  that  produce 
an  abundance  of  rust,  whether  in  the 
field  or  in  the  greenhou^?  Are  they 
excessive  food  supply  in  the  form  of 
available  nitrogen,  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  favorable  conditions  for 
bringing  about  infection,  or  some  other 
causes?  There  cannot  be  a  general  dis- 
tribution or  abundance  of  a  rust  with- 
out a  previous  general   infection;   and 
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there  must  have  been  a  previous  devel- 
opment of  rust  spores  with  which  to 
bring  about  such  an  infection  and  dis- 
tribution. There  must  have  been  suffi- 
cient food  furnished  by  the  host  so 
that  the  rust  could  mature  its  spores  for 
distribution  and  infection.  Of  course, 
certain  conditions  of  temperature  and 
moisture  are  always  necessary  before 
germination  of  the  spores  and  infection 
can  take  place. 

"Some  results  obtained  by  the  writer, 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  already 
been  published  in  Science.  The  present 
results  obtained  for  the  carnation  rust, 
when  different  kinds  of  soils  were  used, 
are  a  continuation  of  the  same  line  of 
investigation.  From  previous  inocula- 
tions of  asparagus,  allium,  dianthus,  and 
gypsophila,  with  the  asparagus  and  car- 
nation rusts,  the  results  obtained  seemed 
to  indicate  tbat  the  conditions  that  were 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
host  were  also  favorable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  rust. 

"A  considerable  number  of  inocula- 
tions were  made  on  different  species  of 
asparagus  and  dianthus.  The  plants 
were  of  different  ages  and  grown  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  were  under  con- 


trol in  so  far  as  infection  was  concerned. 
The  results  show  that  the  plants  that 
were  making  a  vigorous  growth  were 
more  susceptible  to  artificial  infection — 
inoculation — than  those  that  were  mak- 
ing little  or  no  apparent  growth.  A 
few  slowly  growing  plants  were  repeat- 
edly inoculated  without  success  until  the 
plants  were  given  extra  care  and  stim- 
ulated so  that  they  began  to  grow  more 
vigorously.  Some  carnations,  grown  in 
small  pots,  were  each  inoculated  five  or 
six  times  at  intervals  of  about  twenty 
days,  without  any  of  the  inoculations 
being  effective.  These  plants  grew  very 
slowly,  were  slender  and  produced  only 
one,  or  at  most  two,  small  blossoms. 

"Certain  varieties  of  carnations  are 
known  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the 
rust  than  others;  among  these  are  Un- 
cle John  and  Daybreak.  Other  varieties 
are  practically  immune.  The  green- 
leaved  varieties  are  considered  by  carna- 
tion growers  to  be  more  susceptible 
than  the  more  glaucous-leaved  ones.  The 
writer  has  noticed  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  the  period  of  incubation  of 
the  rust  when  both  green  and  glaucous- 
leaved  species  of  dianthus  were  inocu- 
lated at  the  same  time. 

"A  lack  of  susceptibility  to  inoculation, 


similar  to  that  noted  for  asparagus  and 
dianthus,  occurred  when  seedling  onions 
were  inoculated  with  the  asparagus  rust 
The  inoculations  were  begun  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appeared  above  ground, 
and  were  repeated  at  intervals  until  the 
seedlings  were  two  months  old,  when 
almost  every  inoculation  was  successful. 

"From  the  results  obtained,  not  only 
with  the  rusts  referred  to,  but  with 
other  fungi,  it  would  seem  that  plants, 
like  animals,  are  not  equally  susceptible 
to  infection  and  inoculation  at  all  times. 
The  negative  results  obtained  by  other 
investigators,  as  well  as  by  the  writer, 
may  be  attributed  in  some  instances 
probably  to  a  lack  of  susceptibility  of 
the  host  at  the  time  the  inoculation  was 
made  and  not  to  a  failure  of  the  spores 
to  gerrriinate  brtb  tiie  way  the  inocula- 
tion was  made.  At  some  other  period 
the  ^ame  plant  might  have  been 
susceptible.  The  state  of  growth  of  a 
plant  seems  to  have  much  to  do  with 
the  success  or  failure  following  an  in- 
oculation, as  well  as  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture  which  favor  the 
germination  of  the  spores*. 

"It  was  determined  in  some  of  the 
earlier  inoculations  that  the  season, 
temperature  and  sunshine  exerted  a 
marked  influence  on  the  period  of  incu- 
bation of  the  asparagus  and  carnation 
rusts.  It  was  also  thought  that  the  soil 
made  some  difference;  for  when  twenty 
to  thirty  plants  were  grown  in  the  same 
soil^  as  in  a  box  or  large  flowerpot,  the 
period  of  incubation  of  the  rust  for  each 
of  the  plants  inoculated  at  the  same  time 
varied  only  a  few .  hours  in  most  in- 
stances, while  those  that  were  of  the 
same  age  and  grown  in  different  soils 
showed  more  variation. 

"As  a  means  for  testing  whether  a 
difference  in  soils  would  bring  about  a 
difference  in  the  period  of  incubation  of 
a  rust,  a  stock  plant,  a  green-leaved  pink 
which  was  known  to  be  very  susceptible 
to  the  carnation  rust,  was  selected.  Sets 
of  cuttings  were  taken  from  the  stock 
plant  and  rooted  in  river  sand.  After  the 
cuttings  were  well  rooted,  they  were 
transplanted  to  pots  containing  the  soils 
to  be  tested.  Each  of  the  soils  was 
carefully  mixed  before  it  was  put  into 
the'pots,  so  that  all  would  be  as  uniform 
in  composition  as  possible.  The  five 
soils  used  ranged  from  one  that  was 
principally  sand  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  organic  matter  to  those  con- 
taining less  sand  and  more  organic  mat- 
ter and  clay. 

"After  the  plants  were  potted,  they 
were  arranged  in  sets  of  five  or  seven 
in  large  sauCers,  and  placed  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  under  the  same  conditions 
of  light,  heat,  etc.  When  the  plants  had 
become  established  and  made  a  growth 
of  a  few  inches,  each  set  was  inoculated. 
Of  the  170  plants  inoculated,  only  three 
failed  to  show  rust  sori  in  sixteen  to 
twenty-one  days,  the  majority  showing 
sori  in  seventeen  to  nineteen  days. 

"The  leaves  were  carefully  examined 
with  a  hand  lens  twice  a  day  after  yel- 
low spots  began  to  show  on  them,  in- 
dicating that  infection  had  taken  place. 
When  the  uredospores  were  observed  to 
be  breaking  through  the  epidermis  of  a 
leaf,  a  record  was  entered  for  that  plant. 
This  record  was  afterward  used  in  mak- 
ing comparisons  with  the  composition 
of  the  soils.  The  bureau  of  soils  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture made  mechanical  analysis  of  the 
soils  and  determined  the  percentage  of 
(organic  matter  and  nitrogen. 

"Rather  than  depend   upon  his  own 
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judgment,  which  was  liable  to  have 
been  somewhat  biased  on  account  of  hav- 
ing watched  the  development  of  the 
pinks  and  the  rust,  the  writer  averaged 
those  of  several  other  persons  with  re- 
spect to  vigor,  growth,  and  color  of  the 
plants. 

"The  results  of  the  investigation  are 
summarized  in  part  below;  the  details 
will  be  published  later.  Whether  simi- 
lar results  can  be  obtained  by  using 
a  different  host  and  parasite  remains  to 
be   determined. 

"i.  The  intensity  of  color  was  direct- 
ly proportional  to  the  amount  of  clay 
in  the   different  soils. 

"2.  The  growth  of  the  host  was  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  amount  of  or- 
ganic matter,  nitrogen,  and  silt  in  the 
different  soils. 

"3.  The  period  of  incubation  of  the 
carnation  rust,  while  not  uniform  in 
every  instance,  was  in  general  inversely 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  organic 
matter,  nitrogen,  and  silt  in  the  different 
soils,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  host; 
it  was  directly  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  gravel  and  sand  in  the  differ- 
ent soils;  that  is,  the  more  gravel  and 
sand  there  was  in  the  soil,  the  longer 
it  was  before  the  uredospores  'broke 
through  the  epidermis  after  an  inocu- 
lation had  been  made ;  and  the  more  or- 
ganic matter,  nitrogen,  and  silt  there 
was  in  a  soil,  the  less  time  it  was  be- 
fore the  uredospores  broke  through  the 
epidermis  after  an  inoculation  had  been 
made. 

"4.  Those  soils  that  were  favorable 
for  the  development  of  the  host  were 
also  favorable  for  the  development  of 
the  rust;  namely  those  containing  the 
most  organic  matter  combined  with  silt 
and  clay  and  a  small  amount  of  sand — 
soils  with  a  high  water  retentivity,  soils 
rich  in  nitrogen. 

"If  then  the  conditions  favorable  for 
bringing  about  distribution  and  infec- 
tion were  the  same  for  the  different 
soils,  the  rust  should  in  time  be  more 
abundant  on  those  plants  grown   in  a 


heavy  loam  where  the  period  of  incu- 
bation of  the  rust  was  least,  than  on 
those  grown  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  agree- 
ing with  the  observations  made  by  Rob- 
erts on  the  wheat  rust,  rather  than 
those  made  by  Stone  and  Smith  on  the 
asparagus  rust  There  is  a  possibility 
that  while  the  asparagus  rust  may  not 
have  developed  so  rapidl/  on  the  as- 
paragus grown  in  light  soils  with  a  low 
water  retentivity,  the  greater  abundance 
was  due  to  conditions  which  were  more 
favorable  for  brinp^ing  about  infection. 
Whether  the  humidity  is  greater  over 
sandy  soils  than  over  a  heavy  loam,  the 
writer  cannot  say  from  personal  obser- 
vations. Perhaps  some  one  has  already 
determined  this  factor,  which  is  so  im- 
portant in  bringing  about  the  infection 
of  cultivated  crops  with  various  parasitic 
fungi." 


The  Qreenhouse. 


FOR  MlD-NOVBMBfiR. 

Spiraeas. — Astilbe  Japonica  and  all 
of  the  newer  varieties  of  recognized 
merit  are  most  easily  brought  into 
bloom,  by  early  spring  and  considered 
excellent  stock  for  the  Easter  trade. 
Well  prepared  imported  plants  are  now 
arriving.  These,  when  received,  should 
be  set  in  out-door  frames,  or  potted 
and  sunk  in  the  soil  or  other  material, 
then  given  a  top-covering  of  dry  leaves 
or  hay  to  prevent  a  cracking  of  the 
pots  by  frost.  Here  the  plants  may  re- 
main until  wanted  for  forcing,  which 
should  not  begin  before  the  middle  or 
end  of  January,  when  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  greenhouse,  slowly  thawed 
out  and  subjected  to  heat  by  easy  de- 
grees. A  properly  working  carnation 
house  affords  a  temperature  just  right 
for  spiraeas;  but  when  coming  into 
bloom,  th<e  plants  had)  better  be  placed 
in  another  house,  where  tobacco  fumes, 
injurious  to  their  flowers,  cannot  reach 
them. 


Deutzias. — The  treatment  of  Deut- 
zia  gracilis  and  D.  Lemoinei,  when 
forced  for  early  spring  trade,  differs 
bttt  slightly  from  that  accorded  spir- 
seas,  not  being  quite  as  hardy,  when 
grown  in  Europe,  as  spiraeas;  a  some- 
what heavier  covering  will  be  needed 
for  wintering  in  frames.  When  forcing, 
which  may  begin  any  time  after  Janu- 
ary I,  the  temperature  should  not  fall 
much  below  55®  after  a  fair  start  has 
been  made,  and  may  be  raised  to  65* 
should  some  hastening  become  neces- 
sary. An  atmosphere  too  heavily 
charged  with  moisture  impairs  healthy 
development.  Judicious  ventilation  is 
the  remedy. 

Rhododendrons.  —  Imported  rhodo- 
dendrons of  the  varieties  suited  to  pot 
culture,  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
received.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained  and  not  larger  than  just 
enough  to  afford  sufficient  room  for 
the  roots;  and  these  must  not  be 
tritnmed  down  to  desired  proportions, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Chinese  aza- 
leas. A  partly  decayed,  turfy  sod  is 
about  the  best  available  soil  for  all 
plants  of  this  class.  When  out-door 
frames  of  sufficient  depth  can  be  had 
these  afford  for  the  present  the  proper 
place  and  conditions  for  the  storing  of 
the  potted  rhododendrons.  Stood  up- 
right, with  the  pots  buried  deeply  in 
hay  or  straw,  and  the  crowns  shielded 
from  drying  winds  and  bright  sunshine 
by  pine  boughs  or  a  roughly  erected 
frame-work  of  lath  or  boards,  the 
plants  will  carry  safely  until  February, 
when  they  may  be  brought  into 
warmer  quarters.  Forcing  under  high 
pressure  will  not  lead  to  entire  suc- 
cess; 45*  is  high  enough  to  start  with. 
From  this  the  rise  in  temperature  must 
be  slow,  gradually  going  up  to  55**  or. 
at  most,  6o'.  Careful  watering,  fre- 
quent sprinkling  and  an  abundance  of 
well-timed  ventilation  will  further  a 
steady  and  healthy  development,  car- 
ried to  a  perfect  finish  by  the  sunshine 
of  approaching  spring. 

E. 
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The  Chrysanthemum. 


CHRTSAlfTHENUNS  FOR  TOWN  GARDENS 

Paper  read  br  Bdelbert  F.  Hawes  at  tbe 
conference  held  by  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mnm  Society  of  Elngland  at  the  Orystal 
Pali^:e,  October  4,  1905. 

The  value  of  early  flowering  chrysan- 
themums for  either  town  or  countr>' 
gardens  is  fully  apparent  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  decorative  quali- 


that  many  more  plants  are  lost  in  the 
open  borders  because  of  excessive  water- 
ing and  damp  than  from  exposure  to 
cold.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  en- 
sure thorough  drainage  for  them  in  all 
wet  soils.  In  naturally  dry  soils  where 
the  subsoil  consists  of  gravel  or  other 
porous  layer,  nothing  further  than  good 
trenching  and  manuring  is  required.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
neither  greenhouses  nor  heated  frames 
are  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  grower 
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ties  of  these  flowers.  The  long  season 
of  blooming  and  the  quantity  of  flowers 
developed  on  each  plant  makes  the  sec- 
tion take  first  rank  for  filling  beds  and 
borders  during  the  autumn  months.  In 
fact,  many  varieties  oftimes  continue 
blooming  for  a  period  of  six  to  eight 
weeks,  until  cut  down  by  frost 

The  early  chrysanthemums  are  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  borders  in  cturfips 
of  several  plants  of  variety,  the  clumps 
arranged  so  that  the  colors  blend  har- 
moniously together.  In  herbaceous  bor- 
ders, as  separate  clumps  dotted  here  and 
there  between  the  late-flowering  plants 
as  helianthuses,  perennial  asters,  etc.. 
they  are  valuable,  while  for  refilling  beds 
which  have  previously  been  filled  with 
more  tender  plants — thus  giving  a  con- 
siderable quantity  and  variety  of  color 
during  a  period  when  hardy  flowers  are 
scarce — they  are   of  great   service. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  early 
flowering  chrysanthemums  can  be  readily 
adapted  to  circumstances,  as  is  most 
convenient  to  the  growers.  They  may 
be  either  planted  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  bloom,  or  grown  in  the 
reserve  ground  until  required.  If  the 
latter  course  is  adopted,  they  may,  with 
careful  treatment,  be  lifted  at  aqjr  time 
after  the  buds  are  formed,  and  replanted 
in  the  position  desi^ed.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  cut  down  one  side  at  least 
of  the  roots  with  a  spade  about  a  week 
prior  to  lifting.  This  practice  enables 
young  rootlets  to  form,  and  less  time  is 
required  for  the  plant  to  become  re- 
established. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  these 
early  flowering  varieties  is  no  doubt 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  may 
be  grown  in  any  well-prepared  border 
during  the  entire  year.     I   am  certain 


of  early  chrysanthemums.  If  there  is 
a  cold  frame  it  will  fully  suffice  for  all 
requirements. 

I  will  briefly  describe  the  culture  fol- 
lowed in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Re- 
gent's park,  where  a  fairly  representa- 
tive collection  is  grown.  A  start  may 
be  made  immediately  after  flowering  is 
over,  and,  if  any  old  plants  or  stools 
are  available,  these  should  be  planted 
out  on  a  well-drained  border  and  care- 
fully labeled  to  prevent  any  mistake  the 
following  year.  When  possible,  it  is 
best  to  allow  the  old  stems  and  growth 
to  remain  on  the  plant  during  the  win- 
ter, as   this  not  only  provides  a  more 


liberal  supply  of  food,  by  transmission 
from  the  stem  to  its  base  and  roots 
during  the  winter,  but  also  serves  as 
protection  from  cold  winds.  The  stems 
gradually  dry  up  as  the  food  is  trans- 
mitted to  their  base  to  assist  in  building 
up  new  and  strong  offshoots,  which  are 
destined  to  make  plants  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

About  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April  according  to  the  season,  the  stems 
may  be  cut  down  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  soil,  and,  as  the  growth  of  each 
variety  advances,  either  cuttings  or 
single  offshoots  with  a  portion  of  root 
attached  may  be  taken  from  the  stools. 
If  a  cold  frame  is  available,  the  cut- 
tings may  be  placed  therein,  in  either 
pots  or  boxes  according  to  the  means 
at  hand  and  the  quantity  grown.  A 
porous  compost  is  necessary,  and  al- 
though protection  from  cold  and  drying 
winds  IS  of  great  advantage  at  this 
period,  yet  all  coddling  should  be 
avoided.  The  more  light  and  air  plants 
receive  directly  they  are  rooted  the  bet- 
ter, provided  other  requirements  are 
supplied  in  due  proportion.  In  a  few 
weeks  time  the  young  plants  will  be 
rooted,  and  after  careful  attention  they 
may  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground 
and  planted  in  the  positions  selected 
during  April,  or  early  May. 

As  pointed  out  previously  the  position 
depends  entirely  on  whether  they  are 
to  be  lifted  and  replanted  elsewhere, 
or  to  bloom  where  they  are  grown.  In 
the  Botanic  Gardens  some  are  lifted 
and  replanted  in  various  positions,  and 
some  arc  potted  for  the  decoration  of 
the  conservatory;  others  bloom  in  the 
border  where  grown. 

All  positions  where  early  chrysanthe- 
mums are  intended  to  be  grown  should 
be  well  trenched  during  the  winter 
months,  manure  and  lime  htmf^  added, 
if  required,  during  the  operation.  A 
good  method  of  applying  lime,  especially 
to  clay  soils,  is  in  the  form  of  basic  slag 
which  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  sur- 
face previous  to  digging,  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  two  square  yards.  This 
not  only  supplies  lime  which  is  most 
essential  for  the  increase  of  soil  fertility, 
but  also  adds  phosphates  which  are  of 
great  value  in  building  up  healthy  plants 
with  well  ripened  growth,  without  which 
little  hope  of  success  can  be  entertained. 
After    the    soil    has    been    prepared    it 
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should  lie  rough  for  some  considerable 
time  before  planting,  as  climatic  influ- 
ence is  a  great  factor  in  the  fertility  of 
soils. 

The  young  plants  may  be  planted  at 
distances  varymg  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  apart,  according  to  the 
strength  and  habit  of  the  variety.  They 
should  be  put  out,  if  possible,  after 
rain,  when  the  soil  is  in  a  workable  con- 
dition or,  if  planted  during  a  dry  time, 
a  good  watering-in  must  be  given. 
Directly  growth  commences  it  is  ad- 
visable to  place  a  stake  to  the  weak 
growers,  or  the  plants  are  liable  to  fall 
over.  Little  care  is  afterwards  required, 
beyond  occasional  watering,  or  staking, 
after  this  period,  as,  given  the  condi- 
tions advised,  the  plants  practically  take 
care  of  themselves. 

For  ordinary  culture  it  is  advisable 
not  to  pinch  or  disbud  these  early  varie- 
ties, but  to  let  them  grow  on  naturally. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  larger 
plants  by  pinching  when  about  six 
inches  of  growth  has  been  made  an»l 
then  allowing  from  three  to  six  breaks 
to  grow  away,  afterwards  allowing  the 
plant  to  grow  naturally.  Treated  in  this 
manner  compact  bushes  two  feet  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  with  a  dense 
mass  of  bloom  may  be  expected. 

Pompon,  Japanese  and  single  varie- 
ties, are  included  in  this  early- flowering 
section,  but  there  are  not  a  large  number 
of  the  latter  yet  available. 

Among  the  pompons,  Blushing  Bride, 
a  bright  rosy  lilac;  Early  Blush,  Mme. 
Jolivart  and  Mme.  Gabus,  all  shades  of 
rosy  blush  or  lilac;  Flora,  Golden  Shah. 
Canary,  Precocite  and  Piercy's  Seed- 
ling, all  various  shades  of  yellow:  Gen- 
tilesse.  La  Vierge  and  White  St  Croux, 
creamy  white  or  white;  and  Toreador, 
bronzy  crimson,  are  all  varieties  ol  good 
habit  and  strong  constitution,  well  suited 
for  the  methods  previously  described. 
Few  of  this  section  require  staking,  if 
well  grown,  as  the  plants  being  compact 
and  bearing  small  flowers  are  well  able 
to  stand  without  support. 

Among  early-flowering  Japanese  varie- 
ties. Market  White,  White  Quintus, 
Charlie,  Mme.  Desgrange  and  Parisiana 
are  good  whites ;  Horace  Martin,  Lemon 
Queen,  Orange  Child,  Mytchett  Beauty 
and  Carrie  are  various  shades  of  yellow ; 
Mons.     Louis     Lionett,     Mme.     Marie 


Masse,  O.  J.  Quintus,  and  Martinmas 
are  pink  shades;  Goacher's  Crimson, 
Crimson  Marie  Masse,  and  Roi  de  Pre- 
coces  give  various  shades  of  crimson; 
Rabbie  Bums  is  rosy  cerise,  and  Ralph 
Curtis,  creamy  white.  These  form  a 
good  selection  of  varieties  well  suited 
for  growing  in  towns  and  giving  a  range 
of  color  suitable  for  all  purposes. 

Of  early  singles  perhaps  the  best 
variety  at  the  present  time  is  Mabel 
Goacher,  white  with  yellow  center, 
which  produces  flowers  in  large  quan^ 
titles  and  in  sprays  suitable  for  cutting. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor,  here,  to 
point  out  briefly  how  early  flowering 
chrysanthemums  are  treated  at  Regent's 
park,  and  to  show  with  what  a  small 
amount  of  care  and  expense  a  wealth 
of  choice  blooms  may  be  obtained  in 
town  gardens  during  the  autumn 
months. 


STARTING  WRONG  WITH  ORCHIDS. 

Many  disappointments  with  orchids 
can  be  attributed  to  the  practice  of  be- 
ginners starting  with  a  few  cases  of 
imported  stock,  whereas  if  they  made 
a  beginning  with  established  plants  pur- 
chased from  a  reliable  dealer  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  results  would  be 
entirely  different  Even  if  the  grower 
is  experienced,  prudence  would  seem 
to  dictate  that  even  at  a  slight  advance 
in  cost  it  is  well  at  the  start  to  have 
plants  from  which  a  quick  and  almost 
certain  return  may  be  expected  This 
ai^Hes  to  private  growers  more  partic- 
ularly for  the  reason  that  the  causes 
of  delay  are  not  very  often  given  much 
serious  consideration  by  those  for  whom 
the  flowers  are  intended.  Ultimately, 
however,  it  will  no  doubt  be  both  econ- 
omical and  interesting  to  buy  other  than 
established  plants,  but  why  these 
should  be  bought  from  abroad  in  small 
quantities,  by  private  growers  especially, 
is  hard  to  understand  when  it  is  known 
that  just  as  good  plants,  with  little  if 
anjpjiifference  in  cost,  and  the  absence 
of  any  risk  can  be  procured  here.  The 
time  was  when  the  direct  importation 
of  orchids  and  other  plants  was  a  ne- 
cessity, but  this  is  no  longer  the  case 
with  orchids  or  much  of  anything  else. 

M. 


Lansing,  Micn.—Victor  Gardner, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  horticulturist 
by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  college. 

Washington,  D.*  C— The  National 
Association  of  Horticultural  Inspectors 
met  here  at  the  Shoreham  hotel,  No- 
vember 14.  Among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  uniform  state  legisla- 
tion for  the  controlling  of  the  inspection 
of  nurseries,  the  fumigation  of  nursery 
stock,  and  uniform  legislation  against 
insect  peSts  not  distributed  by  com- 
merce. 
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B£ST   100   WHITE   CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AT   THE    CHICAGO    SHOW. 
The  E  O.  Hill  Conipaay,  Rlohmond.  Ind.  Variety,  Timothy  Eaton. 


CHICAGO  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  ordinary  descriptive  terms  will 
not  suffice  for  this  year's  show.  It  was 
not  a  chrysanthemum  exhibition,  but  a 
flower  show  in  the  best  educational 
sense  of  that  term.  It  was  a  huge  thing 
in  proportions,  well  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. It  was  well  attended  becaase 
ably  advertised.  The  paid  admissions 
during  the  first  three  days  were  Tues- 
day, 1,687,  Wednesday,  4»3I2.  Thursday, 
5,495.  This  does  not  include  the  thou- 
sands of  admissions  at  reduced  rates 
by  means  of  trade  tickets.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  weather  was  not  very  favor- 
able but  it  remained  fair  overhead  and 
as  the  week  advanced  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds  and  no  doubt 
strengthened  the  attendance  very  ma- 
terially. The  events  in  which  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Qiicago  and  the 
Chicago  Florists'  Club  have  heretofore 
combined  their  efforts  were  conspicu- 
ously successful,  but  this  is  their  great- 
est triumph  and  they  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  splendid  showing  in  the 
face  of  apparently  adverse  conditions.  As 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  was  a  small 
band  of  workers  that  pushed  the  matter 
through,  but  the  local  trade  resfionded 
so  handsomely  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  judges,  John  F.  Cowell. 
John  T.  Temple  and  Alois  Frey,  well 
known  men  of  wide  experiency,  said  it 
was  the  greatest  show  ever  held  on  the 
American  continent.  There  is  nothing 
we  could  add  to  this  comment  which 
would  improve  it,  there  is  nothing  we 
wish  to  add.  ...  r-  v 

The  decorations  of  the  immense  Coli- 
seum building  were  very  ornate,  wild 
smilax   being   used   in   large   quantities 


with  good  results.  Gigantic  baskets  of 
this  material,  well  arranged  by  the 
George  Wittbold  Company,  were  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  and  strings  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  arranged  on  large 
hoops  and  similarly  suspended  proved 
quite  an  attraction.  Undoubtelly  the 
one  class  of  exhibits  that  stood  out 
conspicuously  was  that  of  large  vases  of 
chrysanthemums,  especially  those  con- 
taining 100  blooms.  The  best  thing  in 
the  building,  however,  was  the  series 
of  booths  on  either  side  of  the  building 
arranged  by  the  local  retailers.  These 
booths  were  decidedly  the  drawing  card 
and  much  good  stock  was  used  up  in 
them.  The  cost  in  the  aggregate  must 
have  been  quite  heavy,  but  we  feel  that 
the  efforts  of  those  who  participated 
will  be  amply  repaid  by  increased  busi- 
ness in  the  immediate  future.  The  model 
gardens  at  either  end  of  the  building 
exhibited  by  various  local  nurseries 
were  also  very  attractive. 

The  large  groups  of  excellent  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  exhibited  by  the 
various  city  parks,  private  establishments 
and  such  commercial  concerns  as 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  were  indispens- 
able in  a  structure  so  large.  An  ex- 
hibit of  Baby  Rambler  roses,  flowering 
in  pots  of  the  smallest  size,  was  very 
popular  as  also  was  an  exhibit  of  cut 
blooms  of  orchids  contributed  by  Presi- 
dent Uihlein.  H.  G.  Selfridge  had  an 
excellent  group  of  orchid  plants,  but 
Mr.  Uihlein's  cut  flowers,  closely  ar- 
ranged and  all  brought  at  once  under 
the  eye  of  the  visitor,  apparently  proved 
the  more  interesting.  The  rose  exhibited 
by  Peter  Reinberjr  under  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field  attracted  much  at 


tention  as  did  also  the  new  rose.  Miss 
Kate  Moulton,  exhibited  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Floral  Company. 

The  display  of  cut  roses  on  the  second 
day  was  very  fine  and  consisted  of  the 
exhibits  of  local  growers.  Alfred  Dim- 
mock,  who  has  had  excellent  opportunity 
to  see,  what  can  be  produced  elsewhere 
in  this  line,  said  that  the  rose  display 
was  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever 
saw.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
added  that  the  extensive  exhibits  of 
Peter  Reinberg,  Wietor  Brothers,  Bas- 
sett  &  Washburn  and  Poehlmann 
Brothers  were  replaced  with  fresh  flow- 
ers on  Friday.  Equally  good  was  th« 
carnation  display  on  the  third  Oay. 
Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  tab." 
decorations,  which  were  continued  dur- 
ing the  four  last  days. 

The  lectures  of  E.  G.  Routzahn  and  L. 
B.  Whitnall,  illustrated  by  stereopticon, 
turned  out  very  popular,  the  subjects 
covered  being  ''Neighborhood  Improve- 
ments," "New  Thoughts  in  Horticul- 
ture," "Making  our  Homes  Attrac- 
tive" "Home  Gardening,"  and  School 
Gardening."  Unfortunately.  Mr.  Whit- 
nall was  called  suddenly  to  California 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  but  J.  C, 
Vaughan  promptly  stepped  into  his 
place  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
Mr.  Whitnall's  e'fforts  lost  nothing  of 
their  utility  in  his  hands. 

The  principal  private  exhibitors  were 
Martin  A.  Ryerson,  John  R^rdon,  gar- 
dener; E.  G.  Uihlein,  H  Skigoldeger, 
gr.  H.  G.  Selfridge,  C.  Gehhardt,  gr.. 
and  J.  J.  Mitchell,  George  Woodward,  gr. 

THE  retailer's  BOOTHS. 

Wonderful,  beautiful,  gorgeous,  are  a 
few  of  the  many  exclamations  of  the 
patrons  of  the  show  while  viewing  the 
nineteen  beautifully  arranged  recesses 
which  lined  the  walls  of  the  spacious 
Colisc^im,  the  commendable  work  of  t^e 
reUil  florists.  There  was  a  unifonnity 
in  the  decorative  effects  of  the  back- 
ground and  ceilings,  being  £;enerally 
treated  with  autumn  boughs  and  wild 
smilax.  The  size  of  the  alcoves  occupied 
by  these  tastefully  arranged  exhibits 
were  also  uniform  and  about  12x20  feet 


SEASONABLE  CARNATION  NOTES. 

Tying  and  Supports.— The  plants 
should  be  all  tied  up  or  supported 
now  to  allow  sunlight  mto  the  soU, 
which  should  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come too  wet  or  soggy,  causing  the 
familiar  green  scum  to  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  beds.  H  this  has  hap- 
pened, a  thin  dusting  of  linic  over  the 
soil  will  soon  cause  it  to  disappear. 

Ferthjzers  and  Top-dressinc— If  the 
soil  is  in  good  condition,  the  young 
white  roots  of  the  plants  will  be 
formed  near  the  surface,  in  which  case 
a  mulch  of  good  loam  and  one-tenth 
bone  meal  should  be  applied  not  more 
than  one-half  inch  thick  or  just  enough 
to  cover  the  surface,  making  the  beds 
perfectly  even  on  top,  which  will  cause 
them  to  dry  out  more  evenly.  If  no 
manure  was  mixed  with  the  soil  be- 
fore the  plants  were  benched,  I  would 
prefer  a  mulch  of  two-thirds  rather 
fresh  cow  manure  to  one-third  soil  put 
on  about  one-half  inch  thick.  A  light 
application  of  lime  or  wood  ashes  scat- 
tered over  the  beds  and  watered  in  is 
a  good  thing  to  stiffen  the  stems  quickly. 

Removing  Decayed  Leaves. — If  there 
are  a  great  many  dry  leaves  on  the 
plants,  take  off  just  those  which  come 
off  easily  and  not  any  that  would  in  any 
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way  tear  the  bark  of  the  stem  of  the 
plants.  If  the  plants  are  not  troubled 
badly  with  dry  leaves,  I  believe  it 
would  be  best  not  to  bother  with  them, 
as  the  only  benefit  derived  from  tak- 
ing them  off  is  tiiat  a  better  circulation 
of  air  through  the  plants  is  gained,  and 
to  offset  that  an  inexperienced  hand  can 
do  much  damage  to  the  plant  by  tear- 
ing off  the  partly  dried  leaves. 

TiKkPERATUML— Where  the  plants 
are  well  advanced  in  bud  and  bloom, 
run  the  temperature  low,  that  is,  not 
over  48*  at  night  and  58®  in  the  day- 
time. This  will  produce  larger  blooms 
with  stronger  stems  and  better  color, 
hence  a  greater  demand  and  higher 
prices  for  the  stock.  Furthermore  the 
plants  will  be  in  better  condition  to  pull 
through  and  produce  durins^  the  ttying 
months  of  December  and  January.  If 
the  plants  are  late,  run  the  temperature 
5*  or  6*  warmer  until  the  buds  appear, 
then  lower  it  gradually  to  that  which 
each  variety  requires,  or  low  enough  to 
stiffen  up  Ae  stems.  Harden  the  plants, 
thus  producing  blooms  that  will  ship  and 
keep  well.  It  is  well  understood,  however, 
that  a  too  sudden  change  in  temperature 
will  cause  the  calyx  to  burst  as  will 
also  too  high  or  too  low  a  temperature. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who^  have  not 
grown  all  the  following  varieties,  I  give 
uic  night  temperatures  best  for  them,  it 
being  understood  that  all  carnations 
should  be  run  10'*  warmer  in  daytime 
than  at  night  Lady  Bountiful  52*, 
Lawson  and  its  sports  54**,  Enchantress 
52*,  The  Belle  54*,  Mrs.  Patten  52*, 
Prosperity  50**,  Fair  Maid  52*  Harlpw- 
arden  50  ,  The  Cardinal  50^  Fiancee 
54**,  Crusader  52*.  For  exhibition 
blooms  begin  three  weeks  before  the 
show  to  lower  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally from  2"  to  4**. 

Cutting,  Storing^  and  Shipping.'- 
"Blnoms  jihonlH  alwayii  be  cut  with  n 
sharp  knife  and  never  broken  off,  as  by 
the  latter  method  the  stems  will  not  ab- 
sorb water  as  well  as  when  cut.  As 
soon  as  100  are  cut,  take  them  at  once 
to  the  cool  room  and  place  in  fresh 
water.  Do  not  allow  them  to  lie  in  the 
greenhouse  for  the  ends  or  the  stems 
to  become  withered  and  dry  while  th? 
second  lot  is  being  cut  Carnations 
should  never  be  placed  in  an  ice  box  or 
anywhere  near  ice.  The  cool  room 
must  be  naturally  cool,  a  cellar  witli 
good  ventilation  being  an    ideal   place 


the  year  around;  but  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor  will  do  very  well  in  cold 
weather.  Carnations  should  never  be 
shipped  on  a  three  or  six  hour  journey 
without  being  in  water  three  hours;  six 
hours  for  a  twelve  hour  journey ;  twelve 
hours  for  twenty-four  hours  or  over. 
We  never  use  ice  for  packing  blooms 
except  for  a  long  journey  during  the 
extremely  hot  weather  and  then  only 
enough  to  keep  the  stems  moist 

Varieties. — With  regard  to  varieties 
I  find  those  mentioned  above  very  sat- 
isfactory and  I  think  they  are  conceded 
by  the  majority  of  florists  to  be  the 
leaders.  Occasionally  climatic  condi- 
tions will  affect  a  variety  so  that  it 
will  not  do  as  well  in  one  locality  as 
it  will  in  some  other.  A  few  years  ago 
most  of  the  varieties  used  to  produce 
in  crops,  that  is,  they  would  produce 
heavily  for  a  month  or  two,  cease  for 
as  long  a  period  and  come  in  again 
later.  But  the  newer  varieties  are 
more  continuous,  so  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  a  carnation  produces  well  in 
October  it  is  a  money-maker.  The  pres- 
ent is  an  excellent  time  to  keep  tab  on 
the  varieties  to  grow  next  season  so  as 
to  get  good  early  cuttings.  Watch  espe- 
cially the  novelties  to  be  introduced  this 


season.  Go  to  the  shows,  then  go  to 
see  the  variety  growing.  In  the  case  of 
very  small  j^rowers  who  cannot  afford 
to  do  this,  mquiries  should  be  made  of 
three  or  four  disinterested  parties  who 
have  seen  them  growing  and    exhibited. 

J.  H. 


The  Rose. 


RICHAOND  AND  EUXAMBT  ROSES. 

There  has  been  of  late  quite  a  little 
talk  about  the  new  red  rose  Richmond. 
Some  claim  the  buds  lack  substance, 
coming  too  single  for  commercial  pur- 
poses in  localities  where  the  climate  out 
of  doors  is  mild  in  winter.  The  general 
idea  of  the  ideal  rose  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  many  petaled  varieties 
such  as  Bride  or  Bridesmaid.  However, 
there  are  many  good  points  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  less  compact  flowers 
such  as  Richmond  and  Killamev;  or 
Chatena]r.  Richmond  as  to  color  is 
ideat^mng  a  pleasing  diade  of  red. 
The  petals,  of  velvety  texture,  do  not 
lose  their  color  even  when  the  flower 
has  become  unfit  for  use  which  surely 
is  a  point  in  favor  of  this  rose  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  red  rose  we  have 
been  growing  in  recent  years.  Then 
again  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  it 
doesn't  seem  possible  for  this  variety 
to  become  bull  headed  in  midwinter,  or 
when  subjected  to  sudden  changes  as 
our  old  friend  Meteor  used  to  do. 
Agajp,  how  many  of  us  have  seen  lib- 
erty slow  down  during  the  winter 
months.  Owing  to  the  free  opening 
habit  of  the  buds  of  the  Richmond  rose, 
this  will  hardly  be  the  case,  another 
point  in  its  favor. 

It  is  yet  rather  early  in  the  season  for 
me  to  predict  just  what  this  rose  may 
do  durmg  the  dark  days  of  the  winter 
months,  but  I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
growth  it  has  made  so  far  with  me.  The 
plants  I  have  reference  to  reached  me 
about  April  15  last  They  were  ex- 
tremely small,  but  healthy  and  on  their 
own  roots.  They  were  repotted  into 
2K-inch  pots  and  the  soil  used  was 
the  ordinary  compost  the  same  as  used 
for  Bride  and  Bridesmaid — a  moderate- 
ly stiff  sod  full  of  fiber  to  which  had 
been  added  about  one  part  well  rotted. 
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grain  fed,  corn  manure,  to  four  i>arts 
soil.  They  started  off  nicely  and  in  a 
short  time  were  shifted  into  3-inch 
pots;  a  small  shift,  but  it  seemed  to 
agree  with  them.  They  were  benched 
from  the  3-inch  pots,  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  planted  being  from  the  same 
pile  the  potting  soil  was  taken  from,  us- 
ing about  five  inches  of  soil  on  the 
bench.  In  planting  them  a  depression 
was  left  around  the  base  of  eadi  plant 
The  plants  being  extremely  small, 
great  care  was  exercised  in  watering 
them  until  they  were  well  rooted,  allow- 
ing them  as  much  and  no  more  than 
the  soil  would  absorb  from  day  to  day 
until  the  roots  had  spread  out  beyond 
the  depression.  The  soil  was  then  lev- 
eled. 

Killamey  was  planted  on  the  same 
bench  with  Richmond,  the  plants  ol 
both  varieties  being  about  the  saiQe  size. 
Killamey  certainly  is  a  vigorous  grower 
but  at  the  present  time  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  growth  of  either. 
Richmond  is  the  taller  of  the  two  but 
Killamey  is  better  built  up.  Both  are 
now  breaking  freely  from  tiie  soil;  both 
varieties  showinip:  great  promise,  ^  and 
being  very  proline.  These  two  varieties 
have  been  given  the  same  treatment 
precisely  as  Bridesmaid,  and  I  am  sure 
they  can  be  grown  in  about  the  same 
temperature.  Killamey  is  a  great  pro- 
ducer, the  buds  being  very  long  and 
borne  on  stiff,  straight  stems  of  good 
length.  In  color  the  buds  are  a  pleas- 
ing shade  of  pink,  silvery  pink  describ- 
ing it  truly. 

As  the  weather  has  grown  cooler 
and  a  lower  and  more  even  temperature 
has  been  maintained,  both  Killamey  and 
Richmond  have  improved.  The  flowers 
are  firmer  and  have  much  more  sub- 
stance than  they  had  several  weeks  ago. 
Killamey  has  improved  in  color,  too, 
becoming  almost  a  shade  deeper.  As 
for  Richmond  the  weather  conditions 
do  not  seem  to  impair  its  color  in  the 
least.  One  thing  noticeable  in  both  of 
these  varieties,  they  make  very  little 
blind  wood,  and  one  may  have  to  sacri- 
fice some  flowering  wood  in  order  to 
propagate  from  them,  which  will  not  be 
a  disadvantage  by  any  means. 

I  have  no  axe  to  grind  in  referring  to 
either  of  these  varieties,  my  sole  object 
being  to  describe  their  growth  with  me, 
under  treatment  the  same  as  any  one 
would  give  Bride  or  Bridesmaid.  Rich- 
mond is  a  little  inclined  to  black  spot, 
but  gives  one  very  little  trouble  in  this 
respect,  and  Killamey,  if  allowed  to  be- 
come a  little  on  the  dry  side  in  bright 
weather  will  be  apt  to  have  the  edge 
of  the  leaves  of  the  young  growth 
scorched  somewhat  unless  syringing  is 
done  quite  early  in  the  forenoon.  This 
only  happens  in  the  summer  and  in  ex- 
tremely hot  weather.  At  the  same  time 
if  either  Bride,  Bridesmaid  or  Golden 
Gate  was  to  get  too  dry  at  the  root  the 
flower  would  show  tfie  extent  of  the 
damage  instead  of  the  foliage.  The 
petals  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
bud  that  had  been  badly  infested  with 
green   fly.  v 

Mme.  Chatenay,  although  not  to  be 
classed  as  a  new  variety,  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  favor- 
ite with  many  of  the  growers  and  it  is 
such  an  "easy  doer"  that  it  is  naturally 
making  friends  everywhere.  It  is  very 
prolific  and  cf  excellent  color,  although 
in  size  it  falls  off  perceptibly  much  ear- 
lier as  the  warm  weather  approaches 
than  some  of  the  other  varieties,  being 
at   its  best  for  size  in  midwinter. 

Of  the  new  rose  Wellesley  I  can  say 


but  little,  not  havinp^  seen  it  this  fall. 
From  all  accounts  it  is  to  be  classed 
with  the  best  of  last  year's  introduc- 
tions. 

I  will  repeat  that  it  is  early  yet  to 
make  comparisons  or  to  predict  the 
future  of  these  new  sorts,  but  I  feel 
justified  in  placing  the  results  obtained 
up  to  the  present  time  with  Richmond 
and  Killamey  before  the  growers  who 
may  wish  to  hear  something  about 
these  two  roses  in  particular.  These 
have  been  cared  for  by  me  personally 
from  day  to  day  and  the  growth  of 
both  varieties  closely  observed,  and  I 
feel  assured  they  will  pull  through  the 
winter  in  good  shape.  1  expect  to  hear 
later  very  favorable  reports  from  the 
growers  that  are  handling  other  new 
varieties  for  the  first  time.  E. 


The  Baby  Rambler  Rote. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANT  NOTES. 

The  first  hard  frost  of  the  season  in 
pur  section  came  on  us  during  the  past 
week.  The  thermometer  stood  as  low 
as  20^  above.  The  cold  proved  too 
much  for  most  all  things,  still  the  hardy 
pompon  chrysanthemums  in  variety 
Sedum  Sieboldii,  Silene  Schafta,  Aster 
grandifiom3,  gaillardias,  Aconitum  au- 
tumnale  and  a  few  others  remain  un- 
harmed. Some  of  the  hardy  candytufts 
have  quite  a  show  of  bloom  on  some  of 
their  well  ripened  growths.  Here  and 
there  we  see  a  few  flowers  developing 
on  the  arabis  and  on  the  aubrietias. 
Some  of  the  phloxes  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  fairly  good  tminjured  panicals, 
second  flowering  and  pyramidal  delphi- 
niums show  still  a  good  many  perfect 
spikes.  Primula  cortusonees  is  now  in 
bloom  a  second  time,  so  are  some  of  the 
P.  Cashmiriana  and  quite  a  number  of 
the  dwarf  daisies  on  the  herbaceous 
grounds  are  not  entirely  without  attrac- 
tion as  yet 

But  it  is  now  about  time  to  prepare 
for  winter  while  the  weather  is  fairly 
pleasant  and  the  ground  in  good  work- 
ing condition.  We  may  have  a  snowfall 
at  any  time  and  it  should  not  find  us  un- 
prepared. Every  bed  and  border  should 
be  cleaned  and  forked  over,  all  old 
flower  stems  removed  and  all  new  plan- 
tations covered  by  a  light  mulching  of 
some  description.  Take  up  plants  that 
may  be   wanted    for   propagating   espe- 


cially those  things,  which  propagate 
from  root  cuttings,  such  as  the  &U  ane- 
mones, statices,  Stokesia  cyanea.  Euphor- 
bia coroUata,  some  of  the  achilleas,  acan- 
thuses and  other  desirable  things  of 
which  your  stock  is  likely  to  run  low. 
Do  not  attempt  to  make  the  root  cut- 
tings now,  but  put  the  plants  in  a  deep 
cold  frame,  close  together  and  when 
severe  weather  sets  in,  cover  the  plants 
lightly  with  dry  leaves  or  any  other  con- 
venient material  and  place  your  sash 
over  them.  A  cellar  or  a  frostproof 
shed,  if  not  too  warm,  will  answer  as 
well.  In  February  or  March  is  time 
enough  to  make  the  cuttings.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  doing  it  sooner.  Your 
plants  will  not  be  any  stronger  by  next 
fall  and  starting  to  make  them  now 
would  be  a  waste  of  space,  which  could 
be  used  for  three  or  four  months  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  Besides  you  have  to  con- 
sider the  saving  in  labor  taking  care  of 
them  during  these  months. 

Many  plants  grow  readily  from  green 
cuttings  and  wherever  you  arc  short  of 
stock,  a  few  clumps  of  those  particular 
species  or  varieties  may  be  taken  up 
now  so  as  to  pot  them  later  on.  Young 
green  cuttings  root  quickly  in  sand  and 
most  of  them  make  fine  plants  in  one 
season.  Many  a  man  is  tmduly  anxious 
to  start  the  stock  growing  in  order  to 
obtain  enough  cuttings  from  a  few 
plants,  but  he  gains  nothing.  The  rooted 
little  plants  are  kept  in  small  pots  for 
months  and  are  weakened  by  becoming 
stunted  either  bv  lack  of  nourishment, 
getting  potbound  before  you  can  think 
of  planting  out,  or  in  case  of  the  weaker 
and  slower  growers  the  soil  is  very 
likely  to  turn  sour  during  the  dull  win- 
ter months.  It  is  better  to  keep  tfie 
stock  plants  dormant  until  about  March 
I  before  placing  them  in  the  house. 
Then  bring  them  on  slowly  in  a  cool  at- 
mosphere. It  is  unnatural  for  them  to 
find  themselves  subjected  to  excessive 
heat  at  the  beginning  of  growth.  They 
will  start  more  evenly  and  vigorously 
in  a  cooler  temperature  and  you  will  be 
conditions  and  in  the  end  you  have 
saved  a  lot  of  labor  and  time.  In  the 
case  of  the  iberises,  the  j^inks,  arabis. 
Genista  sagitaltis,  armerias,  cerasti- 
ums,  artemisas,  steilarias,  and  the  like,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  take  up  stock  plants 
to  propagate  from ;  sound;  ripe  out-door 
growth  dormant  as  it  is  at  the  time, 
will  answer  equally  well  for  cuttings.  I 
have  often  dug  a  foot  of  snow  away 
from  these  plants  to  get  a  supply  of  them 
in  Febmary  or  March  and  never  lost  a 
gfTcat  share  of  them.  J.  B.  K. 

NEDINILLA  MAGNIFICA. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  from  a 
photograph  taken  at  the  conservatories 
at  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garret's  country 
home.  Evergreen,  Baltimore  county, 
Md.,  June  2,  1905,  gives  only  a  faint 
idea  of  the  highly  decorative  character 
of  this  plant  Charles  Uffler,  gardener, 
states  that  during  the  month  of  June 
alone  there  were  over  100  flower  clus- 
ters on  this  plant,  and  that  during  the 
past  twenty  years  it  has  never  tailed 
to  bloom  annually.  It  is  now  ten  feet 
high.  This  plant  requires  ati  abundant 
supply  of  liquid  manure  and  it  does  not 
need  much  rest 


Kansas  City,  Mo.—The  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  of  which  Professor  J. 
C.  Whitten,  Columbia,  is  president,  will 
meet  at  the  Coates  House  in  this  city, 
December  28,  29  and  30. 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Crop  Succession.—As  before  noted 
the  generally  accepted  routine  of  cul- 
ture practiced  by  market  gardeners  is 
growing  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
crops  of  lettuce  and  then  planting  or 
sowing  cucumbers.  The  fall  transforma- 
tion is  seen  in  two  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  the  lettuce  succeeding 
the  cucumbers.  Many  gardeners  find 
there  is  more  economy  in  one  large 
house  than  a  number  of  small  ones. 
The  change  from  winter  to  summer 
conditions  especially  where  a  local  mar- 
ket is  supplied,  must  be  done  not  only 
with  economy  but  without  serious  in- 
terruption to  indoor  marketable  sup- 
plies. The  illustrations  referred  to  rep- 
resent conditions  in  one  large  house,  one 
view  looking  east,  the  other  west;  the 
declining  cucumber  crop  still  affords 
profitable  picking  while  the  transplanted 
lettuce  will  soon  become  marketable. 
Another  section  of  the  cucumbers  or 
perhaps  the  whole  batch  will  soon  be 
cleared,  the  soil  enriched,  and  the 
young  lettuce  planted,  and  thus  a  rota- 
tion of  lettuce  is  secured.  Occasional 
stirring  of  the  soil  around  the  young 
lettuce  is  necessary.  While  a  hoe  in 
many  cases  is  the  implement  empjoyed 
yet  a  small  hand-weeder  at  this  stage 
is  better  on  account  of  stirring  nearer 
to  the  young  plants  and  with  less  pos- 
sibility of  injuring  them  by  covering 
with  soil  or  accidentally  cutting  them. 
The  piping  in  the  house  aids  in  the 
problem  of  supporting  the  plank  for  the 
operator.  Note  also  in  the  cucumber 
picture  how  the  heating  pipes  are  em- 
ployed to  support  the  poles  for  training 
the  cucumbers.  One  might  suggest  |hat 
in  the  cool  evenings  of  autumn,  the 
conflicting  temperatures  required  would 
work  injury  to  one  of  the  crops.  The 
cucumbers,  however,  have  become  grad- 
ually hardened.  The  air  can  be  heated 
by  early  closing  for  them,  and  they  do 
not  seriously  suffer  from  the  well-aired 
conditions  in  the  lettuce  end.  Lettuce 
demands  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and 
a  cool  night  temperature.  Any  hasten- 
ing admitted  by  a  rise  of  night  temper- 
ature will  be  detrimental  to  the  success 
of  the  crop.  In  a  clear  sunshine  the 
day  temperature  may  rise  to  60"  to  65** 
and  the  care  exercised  in  admitting 
frosty  air  must  be  judicious  as  the 
rose-grower  practices,  namely  by  rais- 
ing the  ventilators  gradually  with  the 
rising  temperature.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  40  is  the  generally  accepted 
standard. 

Winter  Cucumbers. — The  third  il- 
lustration represents  the  arrangement 
of  benches  for  growing  winter  cucum- 
bers m  distinction  to  the  summer 
method,  by  which  they  are  grown  upon 
the  ground,  supplemented  in  the  early 
stages  by  a  foundation  of  hot-bed  Tna- 
terial.  The  winter  cucumbers  demand  a 
constant  bottom  heat.  It  will  be  noted 
the  benches  are  slightly  elevated  from 
the  ground  and  the  piping  is  placed  in 
proximity  thereto.  The  benches  have  a 
depth  of  one  foot  or  eight  inches  and  a 
width  of  about  two  feet  and  are  con- 
structed of  stout  planks.  The  provi- 
sions for  draining  are  secured  by  leav- 
ing a  margin  between  the  bottom 
b<^rds.  On  these  are  placed  some 
rough  material.  The  quality  of  soil  em- 
ployed should  be  of  the  best  character. 


A  good  rose  soil  is  generally  well 
adapted  for  cucumber  growing.  The 
benches  are  not  entirely  filled  with  soil 
to  begin  with  but  are  about  three  parts 
filled  with  mounds,  three  or  four  feet 
apart,  in  which  are  planted  the  young 
cucumber  plants  or  seed,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  growing  indoor  cucumbers 
it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  receive  all 
the  light  possible  and  to  provide  this  a 
system  of  staking  must  be  employed  on 
which  the  plant  may  be  trained.  Cu- 
cumbers are  luxuriant  growing  plants 
and  will  need  considerable  thmning 
out  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of 
fruit.  They  are  usually  trained  cither 
on  the  one  stem  system  or  the  double 
stem  and  from  the  lateral  branches  pro- 
duced, the  flowers  appear.  Here  com- 
mences the  first  problem  in  training. 
The  first  node  beyond  the  opening 
flowers  is  usually  pinched  and  from  this 
node  another  lateral  is  produced  which 
again  produces  flowers.  In  this  way  the 
plant's  vigor  is  suppressed  and  an  equal 
amount  of  fruit  is  produced  in  a  smaller 
area.  Further  thinning  is  required  from 
time  to  time,  the  object  always  being 
to  give  the  leaves  all  Jthe  light  possible 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  more  light 
to  the  fruit  Under  these  conditions 
the  watering  and  feeding  and  the  nor- 
mal conditions  of  the  house  must  be  in 
perfect  control  of  the  operator.  T(q> 
dressing  the  mounds  from  time  to  time 
with  additional  soil,  manure,  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  must  be  going  on  as 
the  vines  commence  bearing,  and  the 
temperature  and  moisture  conditions  of 
the  house  must  be  such  as  to  sustain 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  Cucum- 
bers delight  in  a  warm  temperature  and 
somewhat  humid  atmosphere.  At  night, 
however,  the  house  should  be  fairly  dry 
and  free  from  too  much  dampness.  In 
growing  winter  cucumbers  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pollinate  the  flowers  unless  it 
be  cucumbers  of  the  English  type.  To 
save  the  labor  of  hand  pollmization, 
bees  are  employed  for  the  purpose,  and 
since  cucumbers  need  frequent  fumiga- 
tion, it  is  necessary  that  the  bees  should 
not  be  exposed.  To  overcome  this, 
many  growers  have  their  hive  of  bees  in 
a  warm  shed  adjoining  the  greenhouse 
with  an  entrance  and  exit  for  the  bees 
through  the  partition.     By   this  means 


the  problem  of  fumigation  is  overcome 
with  the  least  difl&culty. 

Preparation  of  Soil. — ^This  is  the 
season  of  the  year  when  many  market 
gardeners  are  employed  in  preparing  the 
soil  for  future  use.  Our  me^ods  have 
been  plowing  the  surface  soil  from  a 
good  pasture,  and  stacking  in  heaps  by 
throwing  two  layers  of  soil  and  then  a 
layer  of  well  decomposed  cow-manure 
or  barn-yard  manure.  On  the  top  of 
this  a^ain  is  placed  more  soil  and  the 
manurmg  repeated  until  a  large  flat 
heap  is  formed.  We  have  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  care  exercised  by  market 
gardeners  in  the  preparation  of  their 
soils  and  manures  and  the  importance 
of  this  operation  cannot  be  too  well 
emphasized.  A  sufficient  supply  should 
be  on  hand  also  for  sowing  seeds  and 
the  transplanting  of  young  plants  into 
flats.  This  is  good  season  also  to  pur- 
chase drygoods  boxes  in  anticipation  of 
the  home  manufacture  of  flats  for  var- 
ious purposes.  Indeed  the  many  prob- 
lems and  operations  of  a  well  con- 
ducted market  gardening  establishment 
compare  in  a  great  many  respects  with 
the  multitudinous  duties  attendant  upon 
other  horticultural  lines  at  this  sea- 
son. 

Mushrooms. — Those  who  are  in- 
clined to  give  up  mushroom  growing 
should  once  more  take  heart  in  the 
problem,  since  so  many  improved  forms 
have  been  evolved.  Considerable  success 
has  already  attended  those  who  have 
grown  the  pure  culture  spawn  and  we 
look  forward  this  year  to  hear  extreme- 
ly favorable  reports.  It  would  seem  that 
one  who  has  obtained  some  proficiency 
in  mushroom  growing  should  have  ab- 
solute success  with  this  new  spawn.  We 
have  planted  a  number  of  pounds  this 
year  and  the  bricks  presented  such  an 
abundance  of  healthy  mycelitun  that 
success  would  seem  assured.  The  same 
care  in  detail,  however,  must  be  exer- 
cised as  with  the  old  spawn  and  no 
haphazard  method  should  be  employed 
which  is  likely  to  counterbalance  it  We 
have  planted  side  by  side  many  of  the 
various  named  types  of  the  pure  cul- 
ture spawn,  also  the  English  and 
French,  and  are  looking  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  for  the  results. 

F.  C. 
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BT 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Buildings,  CHICAGa 


November  i  as  chrysanthemum  day, 
decorating  their  graves  with  chrysan- 
themum blooms. 

President  Vaughan  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  has  an  article  on 
Luther  Burbank  in  the  current  (No- 
vember) issue  of  Agricultural  Adver- 
tising. This  is  well  worthy  of  perusal 
in  the  light  of  the  adverse  criticism  to 
which  Mr.  Burbank  and  his  work  have 
been   recently  subjected. 


Subflorlptlon  price,  $2.00  a  Year  — M  Kumben. 
Adyertbing  latei  on  appUtiiitioiL 

Entered   at   Chicago  postoAoe   at  leooodHsla  

matter.  Copyrigtit,  IMK,  by  The  Oardeninf  Go. 

PROPAGATING  ROSES  AND  SHRUBS. 

( to  Tha  Gardaning  ^^    ^ 

GABDOWG  1.  Kotten  up  for  iU  readers  and  In  .    ^hcn  is  the  bcst   time   to   propagate 

iheir  interest,  and  It  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to  hardy  roses  and  shrubS,  and  what  IS  the 

make  it  interesting.    If  It  does  not  exactly  suit  best  way  of  doing  SO  ? 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want  P    IT 

It  is  our  desire  to  help  you.  ^'  '^ 

Ask  ▲NT  QusinoNs  von  please  about  planta.  The  propagation  of  the  hardy  climbing 

flowers,   fhiits.   vegetobles    or   other  praotical  roses,    including  the   trailing   Wichura- 

KSJ£i?S5?S!^  ^       "  iana  hybrids  such  ^  Dorot^  Perkins, 

SsiTD  ue  Horae  of  your  experience  in  oardening  William  C  Egan,  etc.,  can  be  easily  ac- 

in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others  complished  m  the  fall  by  taking  cuttmgS 

mavbe  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  of  the  sound  wood  of  the  current  year's 

'1±rh^r™:;rs«««.  of  vou,  ^^-wth,  and  pUcmg  them  in  sharp^and 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruiu,  vegeubles,  m  a  cool  greenhouse  bench,  or  early  m 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  the  fall  in  a  cold  frame,  but  this  must 

them  engraved  for  tfABDEmirQ. ^  ^^U  protected  throughout  the  winter 

=•  from  frost    Some  varieties  strike  much 

CONTENTS.  more  freely  than  others.    For  example, 

^^  ^  J      -.u  ■         .  zc  100  P€r  cc^^t  ^^  Dorothy  Perkins  can  be 

^ "^rA'b?J^F?r'^fd"C!e°SKr'!::::::::::^  rooted  »  the  wood  is  carefully  selected. 

The  chrysanthemum-  For  town  gardens 68         The  hybrid  perpetual  roses  arc  rarely 

Starting  wrong  with  orchids 69  propagated  in  this  way  in  this  country, 

Chicago  flower  show  (lUus.) 70  [!„♦:♦,:<.  «   «rv«,««rv«  <^t^^^\^m.  ;«   I7..«.a»1 

Seasonable  carnation  notes 70  but  it  IS  a  common  practice  m  Europe. 

Richmond  and  Kiliarney  roses 71  If  the  wood  is  carefully  selected,  from 

Herbaceous  plant  notes 72  fif^y  to  seventy-five  per  cent  will  strike 

Medinilla  magninca «'. 72  .•     "^    «^^i    ^^^l«i,^««!l   u^^^t.     ^^a    :♦    :- 

Fruits  and  vegetables-Seasonable  notes  (illus.). 73  m   a    COOl   greenhouse   bench,    aild   it    IS 

Propagating  roses  and  shrubs 74  true  that  there  are  some  varieties  that 

li^5L"fS«fA«Ji?r1»n"pin^^^^^^^ 74  ^111  hardly  strike  at  all   from  mature 

K'clLte^^^^^^^^^  wood  in  t&c  fall.    The  best  method  for 

New  plants 75  hybrid  perpetual  cuttings,  is  to  pot  the 

Y^ux'IIk^'^''''''' ^'^'''^^''''' 75  P^*"*s   '^^  *«   ^^"'   8^^^   ^^«°*  ^  ^^^"^ 

Nephrolepis'Amerpo'hlV(iVlus.j.'!::!.*.';!;.*!.*.'.;;;75  rcst,  introduce  them  to  heat  gradually, 

Lake  Geneva.  Wis.  .....;... 76  and  take  I  Or  2-jointed  cuttings  of  firm 

BritXilo^es "*"       Horticulture. . ............. .76  ^^j^  ^^^^^  February,  and  placed  in  the 

European horticuiture.*!.*!!!!!!i!!!!!!!!!!.'!!ii!!77  propagating  bench  they  will  root  freely. 
^%5^'^"i.***'i!]??*'°"'"..     r.u  ,..                     ^  Hybrid     perpetual     roses     arc     also 

=Tott''y's''ch1^«nS"eS^^^^^^^  budded  in  large  quantities  in  late  sum- 

-Blooms  at  the  PouRelceepsle  show 68  mer,  the  stocks,  usually  Manetti,  having 

-Pierson'schrysanthcniumsat  New  York  show.69  been  placed  in  nursery  rows,  the  prcvi- 

— Orchids  at  the  New  York  show 71  _,.    m^^^„       T*    :«    kI-*     u^«»«»^^    i^w 

-Father  Time's  merry-go  round 76  OUS    sprmg.       It    IS    bcSt,    however,    for 

amateurs  to  have  hybnd    perpetual    on 

X^^n  U  a  .ove«.»e  tMn..  Go.  wot,  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^1"  t^^r'o^l^* 

Fringed  pool.  roots. 

T^^£Bt~Bchool  Shrubs  that   root  freely  from  hard- 

Of  Peace:  and  yet  the  fool  wood  cuttings,  such  as  deutzias,  mock 

S??'^^ t     T«^mji?";:h««   fh-.   -va   t.  oranges;  Tartarian,  Morrow's  and  bella 

^^"^   ^01?         '  bush  honeysuckles;  flowering  currants; 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign;  Van  Houttei,  lanceolata,  saHcifolia,  and 

•Tis  very  sure  God  walks  to  mine.  Bumalda  spireas;  Ibota,  California,  and 

The  chrysanthemum   appears   to   be  Europcwi   privets;    the   willow-wooded 

regaining  its  former  popularity.  f^ogwoodS;  tora^^^^^^oX^^^^ 

The  displays  of  chrysanthemums  in  previous  season's  growth  and  cut  into 

park     greenhouses       throughout       the  lengths  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  tied 

country  are  proving  very  popular.  into  convenient  bundles,  and  buried  in 

sand  or  well  drained  soil,  and  placed  in 

One  of  the  German  publications  re-  nursery  rows  as  early  in  spring  as  the 

ports  a  case  of  frost  resistance  due  to  ground  can  be  worked.     The  very  top 

vigorous  growth  of  flowers,  vegetables,  of  the   cuttings   only   appearing   above 

etc.,   resulting   from   application   of   ni-  ground, 
trate  of  soda.                              ^'  y^\^i^  shrubs  that  will  not  strike  from 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  transactions  hard-wood  cutting,  or  with  great  dif- 

of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So-  Acuity,   such  as  Hydrangea  pamculata, 

ciety  for  the  year  1905.    The  first  part  ^lacs,  viburnums,  and  some  others,  it  is 

contains  several  valuable  papers  and  in  best  to  take  the  green  cuttings  m  sum- 

the  second  part  there  is  much  informa-  F""  ^\^\^  ^^ey  harden,  and  place  them 

tion  pertaining  to  school  gardens.  «n  sand  m  a  hotbed  shaded  by  muslin 

^  ^  screens   three  or  four   feet   above   the 

The  trustees   of   the   old   and   new  frames  and  kept  close  and   frequently 

Gray     cemeteries,     Knoxvillc,     Tenn.,  syringed  for  a  few  weeks  until  they  be- 

issued    a    notice    October    30    to    lot  gin  to  root, 
owners    requesting    them    to   .observe  John  Dunbar. 


STORING  BAHLIA  AHD  CAN NA  ROOTS. 

Bd.  Qardbnino:— 

Please   state   the  best   w^y  to  carry 
through    the   winter   dahlia   and   canna 
roots  where  space  is  at  a  premium. 
Subscriber. 

After  dahlias  are  dug  up  and  each 
variety  labeled — it  might  even  save 
trouble  to  label  each  plant— put  them 
where  the  soil  adhering  to  them  will 
dry,  then  shake  the  soil  off  them.  Dah- 
lias will  do  all  right  stored  in  a  dry 
cellar  even  if  the  temperature  goes 
below  freezing  point  in  the  cellar  if 
an  enclosure  of  boards  is  made  for 
them,  with  excelsior  between  the  dah- 
lias and  the  boards,  always  providing; 
against  dampness.  Dahlias  seldom  suf- 
fer from  an  over  dry  atmosphere  if  the 
roots  are  thoroughly  matured  when 
lifted.  Better  still  than  a  cellar  for  the 
storage  of  dahlias  is  tlie  loft  of  a 
potting  shed  where  they  can  be  laid 
on  the  floor  in  a  heap  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  where  the  means  of  ventilation 
is  situated.  If  this  place  is  too  dry, 
throw  some  mats  over  them,  taking 
these  off  occasionally  to  admit  air.  If 
no  other  place  is  available,  dahlias  will 
keep  very  well  in  a  bam  if  they  are 
well  covered  with  hay  or  straw.  Be 
careful  to  have  fully  as  much  material 
underneath  them  as  over  them. 

All  the  strong  growing  or  common 
cannas  will  keep  in  the  same  ^lace» 
and  by  using  the  same  methods  as 
advised  for  dahlias,  cannas  will  stand 
as  dry  an  atmosphere  as  dahlias  but 
hardl3r  as  much  cold  and  the  finer  sorts 
sometimes  known  as  French  cannas  do 
much  better  if  put  away  in  flats  with 
a  light  covering  of  soil,  setting  the  flats 
on  shelves  in  the  greenhouse  and  wat- 
tering  them  but  sparingly  through  the 
winter.  Even  these  finer  cannas  will 
pull  through  the  winter  in  dry  storage 
if  they  arc  thoroughly  ripened  before 
being  put  away,  and  part  of  this  ripen- 
ing must  be  done  alter  lifting.  Take 
them  up  with  the  tops  and  lay  them  on 
the  dry  board  floor  of  a  house  until 
the  foliage  is  pretty  well  dried  up; 
then  cut  it  off,  and  remove  all  decayed 
matter  from  the  roots,  after  which 
place  the  roots  in  flats,  first  putting  an 
inch  of  dry  soil  or  sand  over  the  bot- 
tom and  the  same  over  the  top.  Store 
them  away  over  the  potting  shed  or 
any  place  where  frost  will  not  reach 
them,  the  only  other  necessary  con- 
dition being  protection  from  water. 
Keep  a  sharp  lookout  early  in  spring 
in  case  either  or  both  cannas  and  dah- 
lias show  premature  signs  of  growth, 
in  which  event  spread  them  out  and 
admit  air  when  possible.  Do  not  keep 
cannas  or  dahlias  in  a  cool,  wet  place; 
they  are  tolerably  safe  anywhere,  if 
kept  clear  of  frost  and  damp.  D.    M. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  AAERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  Cbnard  &  Jones  Company,  West 
Grove.  Pa.,  submit  for  registration 
Canna  Prince  of  India;  flowers  deep 
crimson;  plant  three  feet  high;  foliage 
dark  green. 

Canna  Jupiter  (C.  &  J.  seedling 
1571).  Flowers  a  rich  red;  plant  six 
feet  high;  foliage  deep  purple,  nearly 
as  dark  as  Black  Beauty;  some  leaves 
one  foot  wide  and  three  feet  long. 

Canna  Venus  (C.  &  J.  seedling  1588). 
Rosy  pink  with  a  mottled  border  of 
creamy  yellow;  old  flowers  drop  off 
clean  as  the  new  ones  come;  height 
three  to  four   feet. 

William  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 
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HARDY  aiM BIKG  VINES. 

Hydrangea  petiolaris,  also  known  as 
H.  scandens  and  much  confused  with 
Schizophragma  hydrangeoides,  is  a  vig- 
orous growing  hardy  vine  that  deserves 
more  extensive  planting.  One  of  the 
features  which  inspire  this  encomium 
is  its  hardiness,  withstanding  as  it  does 
30"  below  zero  and  being  one  of  the 
first  vines  to  leaf  out  the  following 
spring.  It  has  good,  clean,  bright  fo- 
liage not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects or  fungous  diseases,  and  in  June 
has  an  abundant  and  showy  display  of 
white  bloom.  It  clings  to  brick  or 
stone  walls  and  disposes  its  branches  in 
a  loose  and  informal  manner.  For  bare 
tree  trunks  no  vine  excels  this,  remain- 
ing heavy  and  bushy  around  the  base 
and  making  rapid  progress  to  the  ex- 
tremity. None  too  many  of  the  showy, 
sterile  flowers  appear  in  each  cluster; 
however,  the  quantity  produced  make  it 
particularly  striking  when  in  full 
bloom.  On  account  of  its  confusion 
with  schizophragma,  we  have  drawn 
from  nature  the  leaf  margins  as  a  means 
of  identification;  in  schizophragma  it 
will  be  seen  the  margins  are  wavy  or 
crenu late-dentate ;  in  H.  petiolaris,  ser- 
rate, the  leaves  become  quite  large  on 
the  lower  portions  of  the  vine  and  have 
petioles  frequently  over  one  foot  in 
length.  A  further  means  of  identifica- 
tion consists  in  H.  petiolaris  having  four 
petals  in  the  sterile  flowers  and  schiz- 
ophragma one.  The  time  of  flowering 
is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June 
and  continues  for  several  weeks.  The 
illustration  represents  a  fine  example 
and  is  growing  on  the  Catholic  church, 
Northampton,  Mass.  Growing  alongside 
may  be  seen  the  Boston  ivy  with  large 
portions  of  the  top  killed  back. 

Qematis  heracleaefolia  var  Davidiana, 
commonly  known  as  C.  Davidiana,  is 
classed,  as  a  low  growing  herbaceous 
clematis  and  the  position  usually  sug- 
gested for  its  planting  is  a  herbaceous 
border  or  as  a  cover  for  a  low  object; 
we  have,  however,  discovered  another 
method  of  using  this  plant.  Contrary  to 
its  supposed  inability  to  climb,  the  illus- 
tration represents  a  growth  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  and  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
bloom.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to 
expose  ourselves  as  ignorant  of  this 
plant's  known  qualities.  The  planting 
was  designedly  for  experiment,  and  is 
not  like  the  effort  of  the  highly  rec- 
ommended gardener  who  planted  the 
variegated  vinca  and  carefully  with 
wire  and  nails  started  what  he  claimed 
was  just  the  vine  for  the  place.  This 
clematis  has  the  distinction  of  having 
the  largest  leaves  of  the  whole  race  of 
clematis  and  blooms  about  mid-August, 
with  flowers  about  as  large  as  and  much 
resembling  a  single  hyacinth.  The  flow- 
ers are  a  delicate  blue,  like  the  porce- 
lain blue  hyacinth,  Czar  Peter.  It 
kills  back  each  year  but  comes  again 
with  renewed  vigor.  Grown  in  this 
manner  many  positions  will  suggest 
themselves  for  this  good  hardy  clematis. 
Francis  Canning. 


IfEW  PLANTS. 

Alyssum  Saxatile  Luteum.— a 
beautiful  new  tender  yellow  variety 
of  the  Alyssum  saxatile,  which  is  so 
valuable  in  the  early  spring.  Owing 
to  its  compact,  dwarf  growth  it  is 
especially  apt  for  borders  and  for  dec- 
orating grot-works  and  rockeries.  Re- 
quiring extremely  little  water  and  soil, 
it  can   even   be   used   for  planting  on 


Old  walls.  The  leaves  are  grayish 
green  and  soft  haired.  The  flowers 
come  forth  during  the  months  of  March 
to  May,  that  is  in  very  early  spring, 
whereby  the  value  of  this  madwort  is 
raised  considerably.  This  variety  can 
also  profitably  be  used  for  culture  in 
pots  and  for  forcing  during  the  win- 
ter.   Herb  introduction. 

Vick's  Violet  King  Aster.— The 
habit  of  this  newcomer  is  said  to  be 
similar  to  the  popular  Vick's  Branching, 
vigorous  in  growth,  long  stiff  stems, 
generously  furnished  with  luxurious 
foliage  of  the  richest  green.  In  form 
the  flower  is  entirely  new  and  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  variety.  The 
petals  somewhat  resemble  the  quilled 
varieties,  but  are  much  larger  and 
broader,  those  in  the  center  being  fan- 
tastically twisted,  curled  and  incurved, 
completely  covering  the  crown.  In 
shape  and  size  the  bloom  is  round, 
full  and  very  large,  many  of  the  flow- 
ers measuring  from  four  to  five  inches. 
Its  color  is  a  soft  violet-lilac.  Florists 
and  growers  who  have  seen  this  variety 
pronounce  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
aster    family.     Vick   introduction. 

New  Heliotropes. — To  the  well  ap- 
preciated Heliotropium  regale  Queen 
Margaret  two  new  fixed  varieties  can 
now  be  joined.  Queen  Olga  has  ten- 
der light  blue  flower-umbels,  while 
Queen  Helen,  a  true  child  of  the  south, 
has  violet-blue  flowers  with  lively 
white  eyes  in  the  center.  Both  the  new 
varieties  have  not  only  the  low,  cona- 
pact  growth  and  the  extremely  big 
size  of  flower-umbels  of  the  type,  but 
also  its  beautiful  odor.  They  thereby 
surpass  favorably  all  the  heliotrope 
varieties  from  seeds  now  in  the  trade. 
Heliotropium  regale  is  a  beautiful  plant 
for  pot  culture  as  well  as  for  the  open 
ground.  It  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  which  make  a  heliotrope  valu- 
able. It  is  of  dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  rich  and  early  flowering.  Herb 
introduction. 


dinner  given  for  Reginald  Vanderbilt 
and  wite  by  Howard  Willett  of  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Auditorium  Annex 
on  Thursday  night  The  green  room 
was  banked  with  oak  and  red  maple 
leaves  and  palms,  studded  with  large 
yellow  chrysanthemums  and  illuminated 
by  innumerable  miniature  red  electric 
lights. 

The  table  was  decorated  with  red 
maple  leaves  and  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums with  a  miniature  electric  fountain 
in  center.  The  favors  for  the  ladies 
were  cattleyas  and  boutonicrres  of  gar- 
denias (or  the  gentlemen.  Bonnaffqn 
and  Appleton  chrysanthemums  were  used 
throughout.  P.  J.  Hauswirth  furnished 
the  decorations. 


PLANT  NOTES. 


Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  seed 
should  always  be  soaked  when  planted, 
and  ^ven  bottom  heat  to  secure  best 
germination. 

\n  forcing  ^ireas  it  is  desirable  that 
the  pots-be  ka>t  in  pans  constantly  filled 
with  w^ter.  The  p^lants  can  be  forced 
into  ssrtisfactory  bloom  in  about  four  to 
five  weeks. 

Canna  Niagara  was  |^ven  the  award 
of  merit  of  tiic  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  England  August  29. 

William  K.  Harris  will  introduce  his 
new  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana  variegata 
January   i,   1907. 


A  CHICAGO  DINNER  DECORATION. 

The  most  elaborate  dinner  decorations 
seen   here   for   some   time   was   at  the 


NEPHROLEPIS  AMERPOHLL 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
new  form  of  the  Boston  fern  whidi  has 
been  developed  at  the  progressive  estab- 
lishment of  Edward  Ajnerpohl,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Janesville  Floral  Company, 
Janesville,  Wis.  The  new  plant  is 
after  the  character  of  Nephrolepis  Pier- 
soni  elegantissima,  but  the  pinnse  are 
said  to  be  much  more  finely  divided 
than  those  of  the  latter,  giving  the 
fronds  and  olants  a  more  attractive  ap- 
pearance. Some  well  known  fern  ex- 
perts regard  the  new  arrival  with  much 
favor. 
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Nov.  IS, 


LAKE  GENEVAt  WIS. 

The  Lake  Geneva  Gardeners'  and 
Foremen's  Association  held  their  first 
annual  chrysanthemum  show  November 
3  and  4,  in  the  local  opera  house.  Con- 
sidering that  the  association  is  only 
of  a  few  months'  existence,  the  show 
was  a  grand  success  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  The  decorations  were  in 
keeping  with  the  season,  being  chiefly 
of  oak  boughs,  pampas  plumes,  grasses 
and  hydrangea  flowers.  Ribbon  pre- 
miums were  offered  by  the  association 
and  some  cash  prizes  given  by  lake 
shore  residents,  some  of  whom  visited 
the  show  and  pronounced  it  good. 
Outside  florists  assisted  materially  by 
sending  exhibits  for  exhibition  only. 
Vaughan's  seed  store  sent  chrysanthe- 
mum cut  bloomSy  ^  did  also  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son  aiiu  H.  W.  Buddie. 
Peter  Reinberg  was  first  to  enter  with 
a  vase  each  of  Liberty,  Chatenay  and 
Uncle  John  roses  that  were  a  credit  to 
that  genial  grower.  In  cut  blooms  and 
plants  R.  T.  Crane  (Axel  Johnson, 
gardener),  O.  W.  Potter  (Frank 
Kuehne,  gardener),  Mrs.  H.  C  Lgrt- 
ton  (Albert  Reupke,  gardener),  J.  J. 
Mitchell  (A.  J.  Smith,  gardener),  and 
Mrs.  L  H.  Moore  (John  Sligl^  gar- 
dener), were  the  chief  exhibitors.  Car- 
nations looked  well  for  the  early  date; 
Fiancee,  Enchantress  and  Lawson  were 
the  principal  varieties  shown. 

J.  J.  Mitchell's  exhibit  of  crotons, 
dracaenas  and  pandanus  and  ferns  was 
healthy,  clean  and  in  good  color  and 
form,  as  also  were  the  other  groups 
of  ornamental  stuff  grown  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  local  private  gardeners. 
Frank  Kuehne's  arbor  of  Black  Ham- 
burg fi^pes,  grown  without  artificial 
heat,  was  a  conspicuous  feature.  Vege- 
tables of  a  high  order  were  well  rep- 
resented. The  interest  shown  by  the 
residents  was  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  advance  tickets  sold.  Each 
evening  standing  room  in  the  hall  was 
at  a  premium.  Gillet's  orchestra  fur- 
nished music  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  awards: 

(^rysanthemum,  cut  flowers— Six 
white,  O.  W.  Potter,  first;  R.  T.  Crane, 
second;  Kellogg  Fairbank,  third.  Six 
yellow,  J.  J.  Mitchell,  first;  H.  C  Lyt- 
ton,  second;  Crane,  third.  Six  pink, 
Lytton,  first;  Potter,  second;  Fairbank, 
third.  Six,  any  color,  Crane  first 
Twenty-five  blooms  in  vase,  W.  S. 
McCrae,  first  Twenty-five  blooms, 
none  to  exceed  four  inches,  Lytton, 
first 

Roses.— Twelve  blooms,  American 
Beauty,  Mitchell,  first;  Crane,  second. 
Twelve  pink,  any  variety,  Mitchell,  first ; 
Crane,  second.  Twelve  yellow,  Crane, 
first.     Twelve    red.    Crane   first 

Carnations.— Twelve  blooms  ligln 
pink,  Crane,  first;  Lytton,  second; 
Mrs.  L  H.  Moore,  third.  Twelve 
blooms,  dark  pink,  Potter,  first;  Crane, 
second.  Twelve  blooms,  red,  Lytton, 
first.  Twelve  blooms,  crimson.  Potter, 
first 

Violets.— Fifty  single,  Mitchell,  first; 
Potter,    second. 

Collection  of  cut  chrysanthemum 
blooms,  Crane,  first  Collection  of  cut 
flowers,    Lytton    first 

Chrysanthemum  plants. — Best  25  sin- 
gle stem,  mixed  colors,  Lytton,  first, 
Crane,  second.  Standard  lo-inch  pot, 
not  less  than  30-inch  stem,  Mrs.  Moore, 
first  Specimen  pompon,  any  variety, 
Crane,  first.  Group  arranged  for  ef- 
fect,    Mrs.     Moore,     first       Specimen 


grown  in  pot,  any  variety.  Crane,  first; 
Mrs.   W.   S.   McCrae,   second. 

Carnation  plants. — Best  three  grown 
in  pots,  any  variety,  Lytton,  first 

Miscellaneous  plants. — Best  groups 
arran|;ed  for  effect,  Mitchell,  first  Six 
geranmms  in  pots,  any  variety,  Lyt- 
ton, first.  Six  ferns,  three  varieties, 
Mitchell,  first.  Six  foliage  plants, 
Mitchell,  first  Araucaria,  Mitchell, 
first  Six  begonias  in  variety,  Crane, 
first;  Lytton,  second.  Six  begonias, 
Rex,  Lytton,  first;  Crane,  second;  Mc- 
Crae, third.  Special  on  any  plant  not 
scheduled,  Potter,  first,  on  large  ge- 
ranium. 

Vegetables.— Best  collection,  S.  B. 
Chapin,  first;  Mrs.  McCrae,  second. 

Fruit— Best  collection,  T.  C.  Drake, 
first 

Apples. — Early,  Potter,  first.  Apples, 
late.  Potter,  first 

SPECIAL    FIVE-DOLLAR     PRIZES. 

Awarded  by  Mrs.  L  H.  Moore,  for 
best  specimen  chrysanthemum  pot  plant, 
yellow,  won  by  John  Sligh.  Awarded 
by   Mrs.    H.   C.   Lytton,    for  best  pair 


Father  Time's  Merry-Qo-Round. 

—Chloago  Tribane. 


pompons  grown  in  pots,  won  by  Albert 
Reupke.  Awarded  by  Mrs.  Chapin  for 
best  twelve  blooms  (cut),  mixed,  won 
by  A.  J.  Smith.  Awarded  by  Mrs.  W. 
S.  McCrae,  for  best  specimen  bush- 
plant,  white,  won  by  Smith.  Awarded 
by  Mrs.  Moore  for  best  pink  bush  plant, 
won  by  Smith.  Awarded  by  Mrs.  J. 
J.  Mitchell  for  best  specimen  bush 
plant,  won  by  Smith. 

Exhibits  not  for  competition  were 
awarded   special    prizes   as   follows: 

Hans  Larsen,  Phoenix  reclinata  and 
Boston  fern;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Porter,  col- 
lection of  twelve  chrysanthemums; 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  six  Major  Bonnaffon 
chrysanthemums. 

Emil  Buettner  was  judge.  Staging  of 
all  plants  and  cut  flowers  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  standing  committee. 

The  association's  banquet,  scheduled 
for  the  close  of  the  show,  was  an 
affair  long  to  be  remembered  by  the 
fifty  members  and  guests  present.  Wine 
of  superior  quality  was  furnished  ^atis 
by  Henry  Klehm,  Arlington  Heights, 
III.  May  his  grape  crop  continue 
to  prosper.  Dinner  was  most  success- 
fully arranged  by  William  Longland. 
John    Tiplady. 


CHRTSANTEBMUM  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA. 

WORK    OF    THE    COMMITTEES. 

At  New  York,  October  31.— T.  Rich- 
ardson, blush,  Japanese  type,  exhibited 
by  Chas.  H.  Totty,  Madison,  N.  J., 
scored   86    points    exhibition    scale. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dunne,  terra-cotta, 
Japanese  type,  exhibited  by  Charles  H. 
Totty,  Madison,  N.  J.,  scored  88  points 
exhibition    scale. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Beach,  yellow,  sport  of 
Mrs.  Swinburne,  exhibited  by  W. 
Duckham,  Madison,  N.  J.,  scored  87 
points    commercial    scale. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  November  4,  No.  34- 
13031  bright  pink,  silver  reverse,  extra 
fine  combmation,  Japanese  incurved,  ex- 
hibited by  Nathan  Smith  &  Son. 
Adrian,  Mich.,  scored  90  points  com- 
mercial scale. 

'No.  16,  pink,  incurved,  exhibited  by 
E.  G.  Hill  &  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.. 
scored  83  points  commercial  scale. 

Fred  H.  Lemon,   Sec'y. 


If  ATIOIf  AL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

The  following  have  each  subscribed 
$10  toward  carrying  forward  a  news- 
paper campaign  of  publicity  on  behalf 
of  the  commercial  florists  of  the  coun- 
try through  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture,  through  Philip  Breitmeyer 
of  the  S.  A.  F.  committee:  John  Brcit- 
meyer's  Sons,  Ernest  Wienhoebcr  Com- 
pany, J.  F.  Wilcox,  H.  N.  Bruns,  and 
Henry  A.  Dreer. 

H.  C.   Irish,   Sec'y- 


BRITISH  NOTES. 


The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  founder  of  die 
National  Rose  Society  of  England, 
aged  seventy-seven  years. 

George  Btmvard  &  Company  have 
raised  a  new  hybrid  phjrsahs  interme- 
diate in  character  between  the  {parents 
P.  Francheti  and  P.  Alkekengi. 

Ampelopsis  Henryana  is  a  new  plant 
from  Central  China  and  said  to  be 
quite  ma^ificent.  It  is  much  like  the 
old  Virginia  creeper,  but  the  color  is 
more  gorgeous  and  the  nerves  of  each 
leaflet  marked  by  a  silver  band  which 
acts  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plant.     Veitch  has  it 


New  Flower  Holders.— New  flower 
holders  are  majolica  birds,  of  which 
one  represents  a  flight  of  three,  four 
or  five,  varying  in  size.  They  arc  hung 
against  the  wall  so  as  to  give  an  idea 
of  perspective,  the  smallest  being  hung 
furthest  up.  Inside  the  birds  will  hojo 
either  a  plant  or  water  for  flowers. 

Sterlington,  N.  Y.— John  Ormtby 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  new  estate  lately  purchased  by 
Theodore  Price  in  the  Sterlington 
mountains,  where  he  is  operating  with  a 
large  staff  of  men. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal.— The  California 
state  horticultural  commission  will  mt^t 
here  the  first  week  in  December.  Luther 
Burbank  has  been  asked  to  make  an 
address. 

O,  Mr.  Burbank,  won't  you  try  and  do  sose 

things  for  me? 
A   wizard  clever   as  you   are  can  do  t|iam 

easily. 
A    man   who   turns   a   cactus   plant   into    a 

feather  bed 
Should  have  no  trouble  putting  brains  Into 

a  cabbage  head. 

J.  K.  B. 
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EUROPBAH  HORnCULTURE. 

(from  the  BRITISH  TRADK  PAPERS.) 

KOCBZA  TucHOPHiUL. — For  tbe  past 
few  7Mn  many  growera  haye  iMea  cQluVat- 
ing  and  admiring  a  species  of  mock  cypress, 
under  the  name  of  Kochia  scoparia.  It  now 
turns  out  that  this  is  not  the  correct  name 
of  the  plant  at  all.  For  many  years  past 
K.  scoparia  has  heen  grown  In  the  heitoa* 
ceonn  ground  Kew,  in  proximity  to  the  che- 
nopodiums.  but  it  presented  nothing  par- 
ticularly desirable  as  a  garden  plant.  The 
stems  are  taller,  coarser,  less  branched, 
and  the  leayes  darker  green  and  broader 
than  those  of  the  plant  which  has  recently 
be<in  introduced  to  gardens  under  the  same 
name.  The  more  recently  introduced  plant 
grown  in  the  same  bed  as  the  one  we  hayt 
just  mentioned,  forms  a  cylindrical  mass 
of  slender  twiggy  stems,  coyered  with  deli> 
cate  foliage  of  a  pleasing  light  green.  The 
plant  has  therefore  been  named  K.  tricho- 
phila  by  the  Kew  authorities.  We  art 
afraid,  howeyer,  that  the  wrong  name  will 
be  perpetuated  in  gardens  for  many  years  to 
come,  as  a  mistake  once  made  is  yery  diffi- 
cult to  rectify. 

Chibomii  Exitbba. — A  beautiful  green- 
house plant  is  Chironia  exlfera,  about 
twelve  Inchea  to  fifteen  inches  hi|rh. 
bushy,  branched,  and  nearly  flat  on  tne 
top.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous,  but 
disposed  singly  at  the  ends  of  each 
twiggy  branch.  They  are  about  the  sise 
of  a  shilling,  of  a  beautiful  rose,  with 
yellow  anthers,  and  produced  in  succes- 
alon  over  a  long  period.  At  a  little  di»- 
tance,  the  color  and  shape  of  the  flowers 
remind  us  of  many  of  the  pinks.  Exhib- 
ited bv  Hugh  Low  ft  Company,  It  was 
recently  accorded  an  award  of  merit. 

Htgibnic  Value  of  Tries. — ^The  value  of 
trees  in  purifying  the  air  of  cities  with 
crowded  populations  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated. Supposing  that,  on  an  average, 
there  are  6,000  stomata  per  square  foot 
of  leaf  surface,  and  that  in  every  six 
Inches  height  of  tree  branches  of  grown 
trees  there  are  100.  square  feet.  Then 
an  ordinary  tree  of  moderate  size  gives 
off  as  much  oxygen  as  is  fouled  by  fifteen 


adults  In  human  respiration.  This  is  a 
moderate  estimate,  vet  it  helps  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  influence  of  shady  trees 
in  cities  and  along  public  roads. 

GONTINBNTAIi  WAY  OF   EATINO  ASPASAOUS. 

— ^As  regards  asparagus,  the  popular  tastt 
both  in  Holland  and  Germany  is  different 
to  that  in  this  country.  Dutch  asparagus 
has  no  green  tops,  and  consequently, 
though  some  of  the  stalks  are  not  quite 
so  long  as  we  are  accustomed  to,  the 
edible  portion  is  rather  nK>re.  This 
delicacy,  too.  is  served  in  a  different  way 
to  which  we  are  aecustomed,  quantities  of 
powdered  nutmeg  being  eaten  with  the 
asparagus. 

HsLiiXBOBUS  AS  A  PoT  PuLMT. — German 
gardeners,  in  searching  for  somethtai|r  out 
of  the  ordinary,  have  nit  upon  Hellebonis 
niger  as  a  desirable  addition  to  their  stock 
of  winter-blooming  potted  plants,  and 
have  found,  so  they  claim,  that  nothing 

?)rettier  in  that  line  could  be  imagined 
han  the  newer  hybrids  of  Helleborus 
niger  grandlflora  with  their  large,  brlgfat- 
hued  flowers  coming  in  Just  rlsht  for 
Christmas.  The  flowers  are  also  good  for 
cutting,  lasting  for  a  lon^  time  In  good 
condition.  Plants  of  suitable  size  and 
compactness  of  form  for  indoor  culture 
are  obtained  by  dividing  the  old  dumps 
of  helleborus  in  August,  potting  tne 
divisions  and  keeping  the  plants  outdoors 
in  frames  until  wanted  for  forcing  in  late 
fall,  by  which  time  they  should  be  flrmly 
established  in  their  pots.  Any  plants 
having  formed  an  Abundance  of  new 
active  roots  and  showing  a  well-devel- 
oped, densely  set  foliage,  are  sure  to 
bloom  profusely.  A  safer  plan,  however, 
and  one  practiced  bv  the  best  growers, 
is  to  carry  the  pottea  plants  through  the 
first  winter  and  following  summer  with- 
out artificial  heat,  keeping  them  In  frames 
out  of  doors,  and  in  the  rail  of  the  second 
year  subjecting  them  to  mild  forclnflr  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  when  they  Invariably 
become  a  mass  of  fine  fiowers  by  Christ- 
mas. 

Rose  Perle  von  Heidelbbbg. — A  new 
rose  of  unknown  origin  has  been  discovered 
in  a  garden  at  Heidelberg,  which  gives 
promise  of  taking  the  place  so  long  held 


by  that  grand  old  rose,  Ia  FranocL  the 
culture  of  which  has  been  rendered  almost 
impossible  by  a  disease  which  attacked 
this  favorite  variety  some  ten  years  ago 
and  since  then  has  made  such  inroads  as 
to  threaten  its  speedy  extinction.  Peter 
Lambert,  who  has  christened  this  newly 
found  rose  Pearl  of  Heidelberg,  states 
that  its  flowers  are  of  the  same  form  and 
exquisite  silvery  pink  shade  as  those  of 
old  La  France;  that  they  can  be  cut  on 
very  long  stems;  are  freely  produced  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  spar- 
ingly in  autumn.  The  habit  of  the  new 
plant  is  that  of  the  summer  rose  rather 
than  that  of  the  true  everblooming  class 
of  gnarden  roses. 

A  New  Hbmbbocallis. — ^Hemerocallis  Dr. 
Regel  is  a  new  plant  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  amount  of 
notice  it  attracted  at  the  recent  Shrewsbury 
«how.  where  it  was  exhibited  in  fine  form. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  of  a  clear 
bright  yellow,  which  will  make  it  a  most 
striking  subject  for  the  herbaceous  border. 
A  Remarkable  Rhododendron.  —  We 
have  in  the  garden  here  a  rhododendron 
which,  for  several  years  past,  has  borne  two 
crops  of  flowers  annually.  I  have  wondered  if 
this  is  a  rare  case,  never  having  heard  of  a 
similar  occurrence.  The  time  of  flowering 
is  in  May  and  October.  I  should  judge  the 
tree  to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old; 
it  has  rather  a  stunted  appearance,  though 
the  foliage  is  quite  healthy.  Probably  the 
tree  is  gradually  dying,  which  causes  it  to 
be  so  floriferous. 


That  florist  was  an  all-in-a-nutshell 
biographer  when  he  inscribed  a  floral  pil- 
low for  a  dead  collector,  "His  Life  Work 
Dun." — Baltimore  Sun. 

Thsbb  are  a  lot  of  ways  of  going  up — the 
airship,  balloons,  etc. — ^but  the  old-fashioned 
ladder  is  the  moRt  reliable.  Keep  your 
business  on  the  ladder. 

In  Michioan. — It  was  almost  a  horticul- 
tural paradox  that  the  name  of  Hon.  Samuel 
M.  Lemon  should  have  been  mentioned  for 
governor  at  the  late  legislative  peach  fete. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 


When  writing  to  edvertisers  please  mention  Gardening. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 

« 

W«  era  Mp^y  my  off  the  ffollowinf  books,  postfMUdt  at  the  prices  given: 


Manual  op  the  Tbbbs  of  Nosin 
Ambbica  (Saigtut}.— The  mo«t  com- 
plete and  anthoitsc  work  on  the  ral^ect 
The  pages  number  826,  with  orer  600 
iUnstratlons.  BTery  tree  student  should 
haTelt.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  arowth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  Tor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illuttrationfl. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Pbinciplbs  of  Pbuit  Gkowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  Tery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afiford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBK   and  A2a«iBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are^Tcn  here  yerj  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

AsPABAOUS  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultiyation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
cKceptionaJly  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gabdbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sumstions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpfnl  every 
basiness  day.  It  contains  336  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Gkowing  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  Goldfish  JMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  riven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbicum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpei  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detiuL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  » 

PuMiGATiON  Mbthods  Qohnsou).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
4f50pages.  $i.oa 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  by  aneminentiv 
suooesml  practical  florist.  Blustratea, 
$2.00. 

GRBBKHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  hae  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootsd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  Ulustrap 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  ailmanner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbic 
OPalconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBss  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  br  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suooesstul  market  gardeners  in 
the  countiy,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (BigRle).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
85  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  < 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practic^  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticulturists  hviog.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tcdUi  all  about  artifioal, 
fJEumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmferent  crops  and 
tiie  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encydopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  hm 
as  in  Borope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaU  Pruit  Cultnrist  (Puller).    $1.50. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (Bllwanger).— A 
delightful  book  portrayuog  the  beauties 
andpleasures  of  gardening  in  the  most  fas- 
cinating style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  stows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Prutts  and  Pruit  Trbbs  of  Axbrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practicax*  Ploricctlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00.     - 

Truck  Parming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
EGnts  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SwBBT  Scbntbd  Plowbrs  and  Pra- 
GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  veiy  in- 
teresting subiect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploididly 
niustrated  from  life.    $4.80.  f 

How  TO  Know  thb  Weld  Plowers 
( Dana) .  Gnide  to  the  names,  haunts  cmd 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— TaUct 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  thdr  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75centa 

Thb  Bnglish  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowerv  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  |dant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossin^^  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  vaneties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rui^b-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey). — ^A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pajzes, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakbsfbarb  (Bllacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Greeupof 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

AicBRiCAN  Prutt  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vdtchil,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nlfers,  Iris 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plains  a 
specialty.%«i«ii«ii%«i%«i%«i 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  ¥• 


FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W,  G.  JOHNSON  . 

Formerly  State  Entomologist  of  Maryland 

A  Praetloal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  efleeUve  meaus  uf  destroying  insect  pests  and 
other  vemiln  in  Tarious  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

giher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  Importonc  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  thhi  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUTT  OBOWERS  AND  NURSBBYMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uoiorlous 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  add  gas  bi  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
Is  being  used  more  extensiyely  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treex  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  rery  small  cost.  The  writer  is  com^ld* 
eredttiebest  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  FI.ORISTS 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Srown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
lie  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  |iro- 
cednre  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.i:<EBS  AND  GRAIN  DRAINERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevator «  con- 
talning_grain  in  ston^ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 1%  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
Talne  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMRKS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
hare  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
m  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 

COI^I^RGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  np-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 

nopniar  non-technical  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  LOO. 
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KEIZERSKROON  TULIP. 


YAUIiflAN'S  IMPORT 
BULB  PRICES. 

WE  are  now  trrtofini:  for  our  annual 
supply  of  Dutch  Flower  Bulbs,  and 
in  order  to  induce  early  ord«rinir 
we  are  wilHnr  to  import  specially  for  any 
of  our  customers  an  order  for  Bulbs 
amountinir  to  $7.50  or  over,  provided 
same  is  received  by  July  1 5tb.  This  offer 
means  that  bulbs  will  be  specially  packed 
in  Holland  for  you  and  sent  forward  on 
arrival,  thus  insuring  perfect  condition  of 
the  bulbs  when  received.  We  are  one  of 
the  largest  of  importers  of  Dutch  Bulbs 
in  this  country,  and  having  many  years' 
experience  can  guarantee  that  your  order 
wilt  be  filled  by  one  of  the  most  careful 
growers  in  HoUand.  The  saving  effected  by 
this  manner  of  handling  enables  us  to 
make  you  special  prices,  and  we  have  just 
issued  our  special  Import  Bulb  List  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request  Any 
information  as  to  selection  of  varieties, 
planting  or  growing  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request 

VAUOHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, 

1 4  Baretoy  SI.       84.68  llandolph  8t. 


The  Colors  of  flowers  ^^^^^^^^ 


the  aid  of  Our 


COLOR  CHART. 


Arranged  by  F.  Sohuyler  Mathewi  and  lithographed  by  Prang,  thii  chart  ii  nowaooeptad 
as  the  standard  in  preparing  color  deaoriptions  by  many  foreign  houses  as  well  as  In 
this  country.    PriM,  16  CMli.  NtiMM* 

THB  QARDBNINQ  COMPANY.  Mo 
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If  you  fleed  Books  on  Special  Subjects  write  us  aboot  them. 
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VSIIGHSN*S 

Star-ShapedWhiteFnesia 

Ol  ftll  winter-blooming  bulbs  none  are  more 
PEsy  of  -oulture  or  more  b«-aatilul  and  eraoefnl 
than  the  Freesia.  Plant  six  to  eight  bulbs  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  you  wil  vet  a  plant  Which  will 
beautify  and  p^^rfume  the  house  for  weeks.  They 
force  easily  and  can  be  had  in  bloom  for  Christmas 
if  desired;  by  plunging  six  or  eight  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  they  can  be  brought  in  at  internals,  in  this 
way  making  a  ctntinuous  display. 

''^Vavtfhaii's  Star-Shaped  Whit*"  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  well  known  Preesia  Refracta 
Alba,  having  large  star-shaped  flowers  of  a  pure 
glistening  white,  borne  on  long  erect  stems, 
making  it  an  ideal  cut  flower  and  also  a  first-class 
pot  plant. 

Prlcai  Mammoth  bulbs,  3  for  lOc;  doz.,  75c: 
per  100,  W.00,  postpaid. 

VXUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 

CHIOAQOi                             NIW  VORNi 
84-88  Randelph  tt    14  Bwclay  tt 

FUMIGATION  METHODS. 

By  PROF  W,  a.  JOHNSON. 

PornMrly  5tato.  Botomelottot   of  MaryUui^* 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  timely  work  on 
cheap  and  effective  means  of  destroying  insect 
pests  and  other  vermin  in  various  places. 
This  work  is  the-outcome  of  practical  tests 
made  by  the  author  together  with  the  expe- 
riences of  others,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time. 

GARDENERS  and  ELORISTS 

have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  can- 
not be  grown  under  glass  without  frequent 
fumigation  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  solved  this 
problem.  The  methods  of  procedure  are  fully 
described  and  every  detail  is  given  for 
generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

The  Qardening  Company, 

Monon  Buildinf,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


The  Brockton  Dahlia  Farm 

The  larseit  and  flneit  oollection   of 
Dahlias  in  the  United  States,  consist^ 


ing  of  all  the  leading  yarletiei. 
for  catalogue. 


Send 


W.  P.  LOTHROP,  East  Bridgewater,  Mus. 


THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

OP  AMimOA  has  paid  907.000  for  glass  broken  by 
ball  since  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  particu- 
lars address     JOHN  G.  EMLfeR.  StMIt  River.  N.  J. 


Our  Tarm  Annual  for  1905, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Pcas^  the  leading 
American  Seed  Catalogue,  will  be  ready  Jan.  1, 
^05,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application,  ^c^^j^^^fS^j^ 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


>#• 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Bound  Volumes 

Gardening  ^bban 
Encyclopedia. 

The  set  or  Ten  volumes,  not 
prepaid,  by  express,  |i7.!)a 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

Monon  Boikling,  CHICAGO. 


"Eorcka" 

Weed   Killer. 

Saves  Weedinsr*  Keeps 
Paths,  etc,  dear  without 
disturbing  or  staiiUnc 
thegravd. 

readily  mixed  Mid  Applied 
LaiM  tiw  Till,  •nouoh  for  100  •mr«  fuAi.  75  ete. 
MCiT  Speoial  prices  to  Cemeteriet  and  buyers  to 
T^qoantiUeii     FoU  dixeotiona  with  Mob  ttn 

\raughaii'8  Seed  Store, 

CHieAGOi  NIW  YOMCi 


Ooluble  Powder, 

itiWlllli^lMNI 
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CHRYSANTHEMIM  MANUAL 

NEW  BOOK  BY  ELMKII  D.  SMITH. 


!•    IBtJS^  A.jy^v . 


CONTENTS. 

iMTBODUCnOX.  

ChAPTBB  I.— HlflTOBT. 

Ohaptbb  II.— Stook  Plasts.— Barly  Propagation.'M^old  Frames.— Field-grown.— Imported 
Stock.— Movelties  and  Scarce  Varieties. 

Cbaptkr  III.— PBOPAaiTiOK.— Outting  Bench.— Seleoiion  of  Cnttings.— Making  CntUngi.— Air 
and  Temperature.— ;ihading.— watering.— Saucer  System.— English  Method.— Dinsiona.- 
Potting  Cuttings. 

Chaptbb  IV.— Spacnoni  Plasts.— Soil.— Repotting  —Stopping.— Drainage.— Final  Potting.— 
Watering.— Staklng.—l>isbudding.— Feeding. 

Chapctb  v.— MiBOKLLAXKoua  PI.A1IT8.— Standards.— For  Market— Single.— Stemmed.— Minia- 
ture.—For  Out  Flowers.— Grafted.— In  Open  Border.— Hardy  Chrysanthemums. 

Chaptib  VI.— PAOinra  Plaxts.- For  Express.- For  MaiL— For  Export. 

OHAPm  VII.— EzHiBinoii  Blookb.— Planting.— Firming.— Tieing.— Watering.— Spraying.— 
Airiog.—Shading.—SoaldiDg.— Top-dressing.— BemoTing  Btoou.— Blind  Growth.— Chemi- 
cal Fertilizers.- Liquid  Manure.— Lime.— Iron.— Burliing  and  Damping.— Buds*  and  Dia- 
bttdding.— English  Method.— Records. 

Cbaptbb  VIII.— Ezhibitiok  BtooMi.— Grown  out-of-doors.— Australian  Method.— Sheltar  or 
flnug  Harbor. 

OHAPrm  IX.— OomoBCiAL  Flowbbs.— Feeding.— Buds.— Early.— Late.— Height  of  Plants. 

Chaptbb  X.—lBB>0T8.—Aphis.—Thrip.— Mealy  Bug.— Grasshoppers.— Tarnished  Bug.— Oory- 
thuca.— Grub  Worm.— Cut  Worm.— Lady  Bug.— Golden  Eye.— Chrysanthemum  Fly. 

Cbaptbr  XI.— DI8XABB8.— Rust— Leaf  Spot— Mildew. 

Ckaptxb  XII.— SBBDLivas  AXD  Spobts.— Suitable  Plants.— Fertilizing.— Seedlings.— Sporta. 

Cbaptxb  XIII.— PBiPABDia  EzHiBiTs.-Piants.— Cut  Flowers. —Foreign  Shipments.- Dreaaing 
Flowers. 

Chaptbb  XIV.— Exhibitiokb.— The  Management— The  Judge.— The  Exhibitor. 

Chaptib  XV.— Ttfxb  and  Sblbotiohb'— Types.— Selections. 

WE  ARC  NOW  BOOKING  0RDU8.    PUKE,  2S  CENTS.  CASN  WITH  OROOL 

^        The  Gardening  Company,  monon  nuildino,  Chicago,      j 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv.  in  "Gardening. 


ORCHIDS 


We  are  headquBrters 
for  Orchids  in  the 
U.  &  Write  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Orohid  Qrow^rt  and  Importers.  SUMIliT,  N. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 
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BOSTON    SHOW. 


The  Exhibitions. 


IHPMSSIONS  OF  KANSAS  CITV  SHOW, 

There  are  many  things  about  this 
show  that  strike  an  eastern  man  favor- 
abfy,  The  first  is  the  very  liberal  prc- 
mium  list,  which  in  some  cases  we  thmk 
is  far  too  liberal  for  the  number  of 
flowers  called  for  to  fill  the  entry; 
the  management  would  we  think  do  well 
to  revise  it  considerably  before  giviiig 
their  next  show*  As  an  illustration, 
they  offered  three  prizei  $40,  $30  and 
$30  for  fifty  carnations  in  five  varieties, 
ten  flowers  of  each,  and  several  others 
were  eqtjaJly  inconsistent  in  the  number 
of  blooms  required  for  the  sums  offered. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  premium  offered 
for  a  tabJe  of  twenty  plants  of  Begonia 
Qoire  de  Lorraine  was  just  as  incon* 
sistent  the  other  way,  $20  for  flrst  prize. 


This  amount  would  rcalJy  not  pay  for 

the  labor  of  growing  the  magnificent 
plants,  staged  for  the  prize.  It  is  not 
at  all  overstating  the  facts  that  no  finer 
plants  of  this  lovely  begonia  were  ever 
!?hown  in  the  country  than  the  twenty 
plants  staged  by  S.  Murray.  The  Ncph- 
roicpis  clegantfsslma  plants  exhibited 
by  W.  L.  Rock  and  Mr,  Murray  were 
simply  superb  plants  and  could  not  be 
duplicated    anywhere    in    the   coimtry. 

The  American  Beauty  rose  exhibits 
were  grand  in  every  way*  the  first  pre- 
mium  vase  of  100  were  a  superb  tot  of 
flowers  without  a  blemish  in  the  whole 
lot.  Staged  on  Tuesday  morning  they 
were  still  good  solid  flowers  on  Saturday 
morning,  notwithstanding  the  thousands 
of  people  crowded  around  them  every 
day  during  the  whole  week. 

Special  features  of  the  show 
were,  the  beautiful  effect  of  the  whole, 
arranged  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  gar- 


den,  and  broad  walks  for  visitors  to 
view  the  same  without  injuring  the 
flowers  by  constant  nibbing  against 
them  as  js  often  the  case  where  flowers 
are  crowded  too  closely  together. 

The  illumKition  of  the  hall  was  a 
very  nice  feature,  but  to  an  eastern  ob- 
server the  immense  number  of  visitors 
was  the  greatest  surprise  of  all  a  con- 
stant stream  going  and  coming  the 
whole  time.  On  Thyrsday,  the  banner 
day  there  were  nearly  11,000  paid  ad- 
missions, and  during  the  entire  six  days 
nearly  50,000  people  visited  the  show* 

There  were  also  some  other  vcrjf 
choice  exhibits  in  other  lines  besides 
those  mentioned,  notably  the  fine  lot  of 
carnations  staged.  The  table  decorations 
were  very  gracefully  arranged  and  evi* 
dently  greatly  appreciated  by  the  visitora 
who  crowded  around  them  by  hundreds 
and  lingered  long  admiring  them. 

Great  credit   is  due  to   the  directon 
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and  the  management,  also  to  the  florists, 
for  the  spirited  way  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  show  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. For  myself  I  wish  to  tiiank  them 
one  and  all  for  the  many  courtesies  I 
received  at  their  hands.  The  visit  to 
this  beautiful  city  will  remain  a  bright 
spot  in  the  memory  of 

Yam  Yam. 


KANSAS  CITY  AWARDS. 

riiA  following  awards  for  chrysanthe- 
nit'ino  wore  made  on  the  opening  day: 

Best  specimen  bush  plant,  white— First, 
Buckbee,  Rockford,  111.;  second,  Vaughan ; 
third,  Murray,  Kansas  City. 


6-lnch,   or.   larger  than  9-lnch  pots — ^Flrit, 
Murray;  second,  Rock. 

Ten  plants  Zonal  geranlnms.  In  flower, 
not  less  than  three  varieties — First,  Mur-' 
ray. 

Group  of  crotons.  not  less  than  eighteen 
plants — First,  Murray;  second.  Barnes; 
third.  Rock. 

Six  araucarias — First.  Murray;  second, 
George  M.  Kellogg,  Kansas  City;  third. 
Rock. 

Six  kentlas,  not  less  than  8-lnch  pots — 
First,  Murray;  second,  Schaeffer;  third, 
Arthur  Newell,  Kansas  City. 

Twelve  Boston  ferns,  not  less  than  8-lnch 
pots — First,  Rock;  second,  Barnes;  third, 
Murray. 

Twenty-five  ferns  of  one  species,  not 
larger  than  8-inch  pots — ^Flrst,  Murray; 
second,  Rock;    third,  schaeffer. 

Four   plants   Asparagus   Sprengeri — First, 


CARNATION   EXHIBITS.    NEW    YORK   SHOW. 


Best  specimen  bush  plant,  yellow — First. 
Vaughan;   second.   Rock;   third,   Buckbee. 

Best  specimen  bush  plant,  pink — First. 
Vaughan;    second,   Rock;   third.   Buckbee. 

Best  specimen  bush  plant,  red — ^First, 
Murray;   second,  Vaughan;   third.  Rock. 

Best  specimen  bush  plant,  any  other 
color — First.  Rock;  second,  Vaughan;  third, 
Murray. 

Best  standard  plant,  white,  not  lees  than 
18-inch  stem — First,  Vaughan;  second. 
Murray;  third.  Buckbee. 

Best  standard  plant,  yellow,  not  less 
than  18-inch  stem— First.  Vaughan;  sec- 
ond,  Murray;   third,   Buckbee. 

Best  standard  plant,  pink,  not  less  than 
18-inch  stem — First,  Vaughan;  second, 
Buckbee;  third,  Murray. 

Best  standard  plant,  red,  not  less  than 
18-inch  stem — First,  Vaughan;  second, 
Murray;    third,   Buckbee. 

Best  standard  plant,  any  other  color,  not 
less  than  18-lnch  stem — First,  Vaughan; 
second.  Murray;  third,  Buckbee. 

Six  specimen  bush  plants,  six  varieties — 
First,   Buckbee;  second.   Rock;  third.  Mur- 

Best  grafted  plant,  with  not  less  than  ten 
varieties — ^First,  Vaughan;  second,  Buck- 
bee. 

Group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  to 
occupy  fifty  square  feet — First,  Murray : 
second.  Rock;  third,  W.  J.  Barnes,  Kansas 
City. 

Group  of  pompons — First,  Rock;  second, 
Vaughan;    third.  Murray. 

Group  of  single  and  anemone-flowered — 
First.  Murray. 

Largest  plant  with  the  smallest  flowers — 
First.  Vaughan;  second,  Barnes;  third. 
Rock. 

Thirty  plants,  white,  grown  to  single 
stem,  36-lnch  height  limit — First,  Vaughan; 
second,   Murray;    thirds   Barnes. 

Thirty  plants,  pink,  same  conditions  as 
above  class — First.  Vaughan ;  second,  Mur- 
ray :  third.  Bsmes. 

Thirty  plants,  yellow,  same  conditions 
as  above  class — First,   Murray. 

Thirty  plants,  in  six- inch  pots,  grown  to 
single  stem — First,  Vaughan :  second. 
Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  Kansas  City;  third. 
Rock. 

Twenty  bush  plants  in  pots — First,  Rock ; 
second,    Murray;    third,    Barnes. 

The  following  awards  for  miscellaneous 
plants  were  made  Monday : 

Group  of  begonias,  not  less  than  three 
species  to  occupy  flfty  square  feet — ^First, 
Barnes;  second.  People's  Floral  Company; 
third.   Murray. 

Begonia  Glolre  de  Lorraine,  not  less  than 


Rock;  second.  William  Humfeld.  Kansas 
City. 

Four  plants  Asparagus  plumosus — ^First, 
Murray;   second.   Barnes. 

Six  Elegantissima  ferns — First.  Rock; 
second.  Murray;  third,  F.  R.  Pierson  Com- 
pany. 

Six  Plersoni  ferns — First,  Rock;  second, 
Murray;   third,   Barnes. 

Six  Scottli  ferns — First.  Rock;  second, 
Murray;  third,   People's  Floral  Company. 

Group  of  palms — ^First,  Murray;  second. 
Rock;    third.  Kellogg. 

Group  of  various  plants,  other  than 
palms,  arranged  for  effect— First,  Rock; 
second,   Murray;  third,   Schaeffer. 

Group  of  plants  bearing  berries  or  fruit — 
First.  Rock;  second.  Murray;  third.  Peo- 
ple's Floral  Company. 

Lilies,  Longlflorum.  or  Harrisil,  In  iK>t8 — 
First,  Rock. 

Cyclamen     plants — ^Flrst,     not     awarded; 


second,  Murray;  third,  Barnes;  fouxth, 
Schaeffer. 

One  hundred  cut  blooms  of  any  one 
chrysanthemum — First,  Hill;  second.  Rock; 
third.  Schaeffer;  fourth,  Vesey;  fifth,  Buck- 
bee. 

Fifty  cut  varietiee  to  be  shown  on  moss — 
First.  Hill;  second,  Buckbee;  third,  Nathan 
Smith  A  Son. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms,  one  variety- 
First.  Nathan  Smith  A  Son;  second.  Hill 
Company;  third,  Buckbee. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  yel- 
low—First, HUl;  second.  Rock;  third.  Na- 
than Smith  A  Son. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  pink 
—First,  Nathan  Smith  A  Son;  second,  F.  R. 
Pierson  Company;  third,  Buckbee. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  red 
— First.  Rock;  second.  Buckbee;  third. 
Wietor  Brothers.  Chicago. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  any 
other   color — First,   Buckbee;   second.   Rock. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  re- 
fiexed — ^Flrst.  Buckbee;  second,  Nathan 
Smith  A  Son;    third.  Rock. 

Twenty-five  cut  blooms,  one  variety  in- 
curved— First,   Rock;     second,    Buckbee. 

Six  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  white — ^Flrst, 
Hill;   second.  Buckbee;  third,  Vesey. 

Six  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  yellow — 
First.  Rock;  second.  Hill;  third.  Buckbee. 

Six  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  pink — First. 
Nathan  Smith  A  Son;  second,  Buckbee; 
third,  Vesey. 

Six  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  red — ^First. 
Rock;  second.  Buckbee;  third.  Nathan 
Smith  A  Son. 

Six  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  any  other 
color — ^First,  Nathan  Smith  A  Son ;  second. 
Hill:  third,  Buckbee. 

Six  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  reflexed— 
First,  Vesey;  second.  Nathan  Smith  A  Son; 
third.  Buckbee. 

Six  cut  blooms,  one  variety,  incurved — 
First,  Buckbee:  second,  Nathan  Smith  A 
Son;  third.  Hill. 

Collection  cut  pompon  sprays,  not  less 
than  ten  varieties— First,  Hill. 

Anemone  chrysanthemums,  cut,  not  leas 
than  eight  varietie»— First.  Nathan  Smith 
A  Son. 

Vase  of  flfty  chrysanthemums — First, 
Rock;   second,   Schaeffer;   third,  Vesey. 

Fifty  seedling  blooms,  cut,  any  color — 
First,  Nathan  Smith  A  Son;  second,  Buck- 
bee; third,  F.  R.   Pierson. 

Twenty-flve  cut  blooms,  long  stems,  any 
color,  European  origin — First,  Nathan 
Smith  A  Son;    second,  Buckbee. 

Twenty-flve  cut  blooms,  foreign  kinds, 
any  color,  other  than  European— First, 
Buckbee;   second,   Nathan  Smith  A   Son. 

Twenty-flve  cut  blooms,  American  raised 
— First.  F.  R.   Pierson;  second.   Buckbee. 

Largest  chrysanthemums  in  vase,  five 
specimens — First,   Hill ;    second,    Buckbee. 

Collection  of  chrysanthemums,  in  sep- 
arate vases,  ten  specimens  each,  of  flve  best 
conmiercial  varieties — First.  Hill;  second, 
Vesey;   third.  Nathan  Smith  A   Son. 

The  following  awards  for  roses  were  made 
Tuesday : 

One  hundred  American  Beauty,  stem  at 
least  four  feet — ^First,  Poehlmann  Broth- 
ers; second,  Schaeffer;  third,  Peter  Rein- 
berg;  fourth.  Rock;    fifth,  J.  A.  Budlong. 
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Twenty-five  Richmond  —  First,  Poetal- 
mann  Brothera:  second.  J.  A.  Budlong; 
third,    Wietor   Brothers. 

Twenty-fire  American  Beanty — ^First, 
Poehlmann  Brothers;  second,  J.  A.  Bud- 
long;     third,  Feter  Reinberg. 

Twenty-fiye  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
— ^Pirst.  Peter  Reinberg;  second.  People's 
Floral   Company;   third.  Wietor  Brothers. 

Twenty-flTO  Bride — First,  Poehlmann 
Brothers;  second.  J.  A.  Budlong;  third, 
Wietor   Brothers. 

Twenty-fiTe  Bridesmaid — ^First,  Poehl- 
mann Brothers;  second,  Wietor  Brothers; 
third,  J.  A.  Budlong. 

Twenty-five  Meteor— First,  Wietor  Broth- 
ers; second,  A.  B.  Mauff,  Denver,  Col. 

Twenty-five  Perle  des  Jardlns — First, 
Poehlmann  Brothers;  second,  Peter  Rein- 
berg;  third.   People's  Floral   Company. 

Twenty-five  Golden  Gate — First,  Poehl- 
mann Brothers;  second.  People's  Floral 
Company. 

Twenty-five  Ivory — ^First,  Peter  Rein- 
berg;  second.   People's  Floral   Company. 

Twenty-five  Liberty — First,  Poehlmann 
Brothers;  second,  Wietor  Brothers;  third, 
Peter  Reinberg. 

Twenty-five  Mma  Abel  Chatenay — First, 
J.  A.  Budlong;  second,  Wietor  Brothers; 
third,  Poehlmann  Brothers. 

Twenty-five  Perle  or  Sunrise  —  First, 
Poehlmann  Brothers;  second,  People's 
Floral   Company. 

Twenty-five  any  other  variety — First, 
Peter  Reinberg;  second,  Wietor  Brothers; 
third.  J.  A.  Budlong. 

Twelve  Richmond — First,  Schaeffer;  sec- 
ond. Arthur  Newell.  Kansas  City;  third, 
William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Twelve  American  Beauty — First,  Schaef- 
fer; second,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Moseley;  third,  Ar- 
thur Newell. 

Twelve  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria— First, 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Moseley;  second,  Barnes. 

Twelve  Bride — First,  Mrs.  Moseley ;  sec- 
ond. Arthur   Newell. 

Twelve  Bridesmaid — ^First,  William  F. 
Kasting;   second,  Mrs.  Moseley. 

Twelve  Meteor — First,  Kasting;  second, 
Mrs.   Moseley. 

Twelve  Perle  des  Jardins — First,  Mrs. 
Moseley;  second.  Schaeffer. 

Twelve  Liberty — First,  Kasting. 

Twelve  Golden  Gate — ^First,  Schaeffer; 
second,  Mrs.  Moseley. 

Twelve  Ivory — ^Flrst,  Mrs.  Moseley;  sec- 
ond.  Barnes. 

Twelve  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay — First,  New- 
ell; second.  Schaeffer. 

Twelve  Perle  or  Sunrise — First,  Schaef- 
fer; second.  Mrs.  Moseley. 

Twelve  any  other  variety— First,  Kasting. 

Vase  of  fifty  American  Beauty  roses — 
First,  Rock;  second,  Murray;  third,  Bud- 
long. 


Vase  of  best  grown  roses,  sweepetakes — 
Poehlmann  Brothers. 

Largest  roses  in  vase,  five  specimens- 
First,  Poehlmann;   second,  Wietor. 

Collection  of  roses,  five  best  conmiercial 
varieties,  ten  specimens  each  in  separate 
vase — First,  Poehlmann  Brothers;  second, 
Wietor  Brothers;  third,  Kasting. 

Mantel  decorations  of  plants  and  flowers 
— First,  Murray;  second,  Newell;  third, 
Schaeffer. 

Chrysanthemum   sweepstakes — Buckbee. 

Fern  dishes — First,  Barnes. 

Six  plants  Nephrolepis  pectlnata — ^Flrst, 
Barnes. 

The  following  awards  were  made  Wed- 
nesday : 

Best  fifty  white  carnation — ^First,  Thomp- 
son Carnation  Company,  with  The  Belle; 
second,  Poehlmann  Brothers;  third,  Chicago 
Carnation  Company. 

Best  fifty  scarlet  carnations — ^First,  Gutt- 
man  and  Weber,  with  Victory;  second, 
Thompson;    third.   Poehlmann   Brothers. 

Best  fifty  crimson  carnation*— First, 
Rock,  with  President  Roosevelt. 

Best  fifty  light  pink  carnations — First, 
Chicago  Carnation  Company,  with  Bnchan- 
tress;  second.  Budlong;  third,  Stuppy 
Floral  Company,   St  Joseph,  Mo. 

Best  fifty  carnations  of  any  other  pink — 
First,  Shaeffer;  second,  Poehlmann  Broth- 
ers;    third.    Chicago   Carnation  Company. 

Best  fifty  variegated  carnations — ^First, 
Poehlmann  Brothers;  second,  Chicago  Car- 
nation Company;  third,  Thompson. 

Best  fifty  carnations  of  any  other  color, 
1905  introduction — First,  Poehlmann  Broth- 
ers, with  Fiancee;  second,  Budlong;  third, 
Newell. 

Best  100  carnation  blooms,  named  va- 
rieties, not  in  commerce — ^First,  Guttman 
and  Weber;  second,  Chicago  Carnation 
Company. 

Best  twenty  white  carnation  seedlings — 
First,  Rock;    second,  Thompson. 

Best  twenty  red  carnation  seedlings — 
First,  Thompson;  second,  Guttman.  and 
Weber. 

Best  twenty  pink  seedlings — First, 
Thompson,    with   Miss    Marie   Thompson. 

Best  100  seedling  carnation  blooms,  any 
color— First.  Thompson;  second,  Chicago 
Carnation  Company. 

Largest  carnations  in  vase — First,  Hill : 
second,  Chicago  Carnation  Company;  third, 
Poehlmann  Brothers. 

Best  100  carnations  arranged  for  effect 
— ^Flrst,  Rock. 

Best  table  decoration — First,  Murray, 
Kansas  City,  with  Chatenay  roses;  second. 
Bock;    third.   Shaeffer. 

The  following  awards  were  made  Thurs- 
day: 

Best   decorated   buffet  table— First,    Rock, 


with  Liberty  roses,   white  antirrhinum  and 
Adiantum  Farleyense. 

Best  vase  of  pompon  chrysanthemums — 
First,  Rock;  second,  Barnes;  third,  Mur- 
ray. 

Best  bowl  of  roses  arranged  for  mantel 
effect — First,  Murray. 

Ten  white  carnation  plants— First,  Rock. 

Ten  crimson  carnation  plants — ^First, 
Rock. 

Ten    pink   carnation   plants — ^First,   Rock. 

One  hundred  carnation  blooma,  any  color 
— First,  Chicago  Carnation  Company. 

Vase  of  one  hundred  carnations — ^First, 
Rock;  second,  Thompson  Carnation  Com- 
pany ;    third,    Budlong. 

Vase  of  seedling  carnations,  not  less  than 
fifty  varieties— First,  Rock. 

Collection  of  carnations,  five  best  varie- 
ties, ten  specimens  each— First,  Hill;  sec- 
ond, Chicago  Carnation  Company;  third, 
Poehlmann  Brothers. 

Table  decoration  of  roses — ^First,  Murray; 
second.  Rock;   third,  Schaeffer. 

Dinner  table  decoration — ^First,  Miss  Hat- 
tie  Jewell,  with  Cattelya  Triana  and  Adi- 
antum cuneatum;  second,  Charles  Schaeffer; 
third.  Samuel  Murray. 

Decorated  vase  of  single  formed  flowers- 
First,  W.  Ll  Rock;  second.  Miller  Carter; 
third,    Samuel   Murray. 

Quaint  and  odd  flowers — First,  W.  L. 
Rock,  with  a  collection  of  freak  chrysan- 
themums. 

Vase  of  lilies— First,  W.  L.  Rock;  second. 
Charles  Shaeffer;  third,  Poehlmann  Broth- 
ers. 

Tables  of  fruit— First,  W.  L.  Rock;  sec- 
ond.  Samuel  Murray. 

Violets  and  lily  of  the  valley,  not  less 
than  1,250  in  the  arrangement — First,  Sam- 
uel Murray,  with  hamper;  second,  W.  L. 
Rock;  third,  Charles  Shaeffer. 

Palm,  amateur  class — First,  C.  W.  Has- 
tings. 

Fern,   amateur   class — First,   Miss  Logan. 

LOUISVILLE. 

The  chrysanthemum  and  floral  exhi- 
bition held  by  the  Kentucky  Society  of 
Florists  proved  to  be  the  greatest  ever 
attempted  here,  but  it  was  not  patron- 
ized by  the  public  as  it  should  have 
been.  Taking  everything  into  consider- 
ation, however,  the  show  was  a  satis- 
factory one.  Messrs.  Kirch,  Heitz, 
Wettle,  Rasmussen,  and  several  others 
deserve  much  credit  for  their  very  ap- 
preciative work.  The  officers  were 
nearly  always  on  deck,  and  were  deter- 
mined that  everything  should  be  satis- 
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factory.  In  plants  the  classes  were 
small,  but  in  cut  flowers  Judge  Ben 
George  found  some  very  good  stock 
and  hot  competition,  and  gave  very  sat- 
isfactory service.  One  of  the  greatest 
attractions  of  the  show  was  a  ^up  «£ 
potted  carnation  plants  by  Louis  Kirch, 
consisting  of  Enchantress,  Mrs.  Law- 
son  and  Crane.  It  was  hurriedly  of- 
fered a  certificate  of  merit.  Jacob  Schuiz 
had  a  large  group  of  decorative  plants 
which    were    given    a    certificate.      He 


R.  Baumer,  first;  Nathan  Smith  A  Son, 
second;    Nans  A  Neuner,  third. 

Thirty-five  white — Jacob  Schnls,  first ;  C. 
H.  Kunzman,   second. 

Thirty-five  yellow — Jacob  Schnlz,  first 

Thirty-five  pink  —  Anders  Rasmussen, 
first;  Jacob  Schuiz,  second;  C.  H.  Kuns- 
man,  third. 

Thirty-five  any  other  color — C.  H.  Kunz- 
man, first 

Cut  roses — ^Twenty-five  American  Beauty 
— ^Pred  Haupt,  first;  Jacob  Scbulz,  second; 
Anders  Rasmussen,  third. 

Forty  Liberty — Jacob  Schuiz,  first;  Aus. 
R.  Baumer,  second;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thompson, 
third. 


first;     Jacob    Schala,    second;    Mrs.    C.   B. 
Thompson,   third. 

One  hundred  lily  of  the  valley — ^Aus.  R. 
Baumer,  first;  Jacob  Schiils,  second;  C.  H. 
Kunzman.  third. 

Twenty-five  mignonette— Jacob  Schnlz, 
first 

Table  decorations — ^Mrs.  Chaa.  W.  Rel- 
mers,  first;  Jacob  Schuiz,  second;  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Thompson,  third. 

Floral  design  or  basket — ^Mrs.  G.  B. 
Thompson,  first;  Jacob  Schuiz.  second: 
Aug.  R.  Baumer,  third. 

Carnation  not  disseminated — Outtman 
and  Weber,  silver  medal  on  Victory:  J.  D. 
Thompson  Carnation  Co..  Joliet  HI-*  (^r- 
tificate  of  merit  on  Robt  Craig;  Indianapo- 
lis Flower  A  Plant  Co.  and  John  Hartje. 
certificate   of  merit   on   Candace. 

F.  L.  a 
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also  had  a  table  displaying  miscellane- 
ous plants,  such  as  lilies,  begonias, 
palms,  Ficus  pandurata,  araucarias,  and 
other  attractive  and  choice  plants. 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store  had  a  fine  stand- 
ard chrysanthemum,  which  easily 
landed  first  Nanz  &  Neuner  had  sev- 
eral choice  chrysanthemum  plants.  C. 
H.  Kunzman  had  a  very  good  arauclria, 
besides  several  ferns.  One  notable 
event  of  the  show  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  carnation  Victory,  to  be 
sent  out  by  Guttman  and  Weber,  kept  up. 
It  arrived  from  New  York  about  two 
days  ahead,  and  lasted  abouc  a  week 
after  arrival.  It  was  an  easy  winner  ot 
the  silver  medal.  The  store  people  were 
very  liberal  with  their  entries,  and  will 
no  doubt  get  many  benefits  therefrom. 
Nathan  Smith  &  Son  were  represented 
with  a  fine  lot  of  chrysanthmeums. 
Visitors:  Mr.  Baur,  of  Baur  &  Smith, 
Indianapolis;  B.  Eschner,  of  M.  Rice 
&  Company,  Philadelphia;  Warren 
Huckelberry,  of  North  Vernon,  Ind. : 
Mr.  Hasselman,  of  the  Indianapolis 
Flower  &  Plant  Company,  and  many 
others.    Following  is  the  list  of  awards : 

Specimen  white  chrysanthemum  plant — 
Nanz  k  Neuner,   LouisTllIe,  second. 

Specimen  yellow — ^Nans  A  Neuner,  sec- 
ond. 

Specimen   pink — ^Nans  A  Neuner,    second. 

Five  specimen  planta—Nanz  A  Neuner. 
first 

Standard  plant — Yaughan's  Seed  Store, 
Chicago,  first:  Nanz  A  Neuner,  second. 

Twelve  market  plants— Nans  A  Neuner, 
fimt:    Jacob  Schuiz,  Louisville,  second. 

Bouton  fern — One  Nephrolepis  Bostonl- 
ensiti — F.  Walker  A  Company,  Louisville, 
first;  Jacob  Schuiz,  second;  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Thompson.   LouisTllle,  third. 

Nephrolepis  Scottii — C.  H.  Kunzman. 
Louisville,  first;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thompson, 
second;  Jacob  Schuiz.  third. 

Nephrolepis  Piersoni  elegantissima — C. 
H.  Kunzman.  first;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thompson, 
second;    F.  Walker  A  Company,  third. 

Malden-halr   fern — Jacob    Schnlz,    first 

Begonia — Jacob  Schuiz.  first;  B.  Mc- 
Nally,  Louisville,  second. 

Six  cyclamens — ^Jacob  Schuiz,  first 

Cut  fiowers — ^Twelve  white  chrysanthe- 
mums, Fred  Haupt,  first;  Jacob  Schuiz,  sec- 
ond ;   Anders   Rasmussen.  third. 

Twelve  yellow — ^Anders  Rasmussen,  first; 
Aug.  R.  Baumer,  second;  Nathan  Smith  A 
Son,  third. 

Twelve  pink— Nanz  A  Neuner.  first;  An- 
ders Rasmussen.  second;  Aug.  R.  Baumer, 
third.  _ 

Twelve  any  other  color — ^Fred  Haupt 
first;  Nanz  A  Neuner,  second;  Aug.  R. 
Baumer,  third. 

Twelve    varieties,   one   bloom   each — Ang. 


Forty  Oolden  Gates— F.  Walker  A  Co., 
first;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thompson,  second;  Jacob 
Schuiz,  third. 

Forty  Bride — ^Jacob  Schuiz.  first;  Fred 
Haupt  second;  Anders  Rasmussen*  third. 

Forty  Bridesmaid — Fred  Haupt  first; 
Anders  Rasmussen.  second;  Jacob  Schuiz, 
third. 

Forty  any  other  variety — Fred  Hmnpt, 
first;  Anders  Rasmussen,  second;  Mrs. 
Chas.  W.  Reimers,  third. 

Cut  carnations — ^Forty  white — C.  H. 
Kunzman,  first;  Anders  Rasmussen,  ste- 
ond;    Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Reimers,  third. 

Forty  lighter  than  Scott — ^Aug.  R.  Bau- 
mer, first;  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Reimers,  second; 
Fred  Haupt  third. 

Forty  Scott  or  darker — Indianapolis 
Flower  A  Plant  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
first;  C.  H.  Kunzman*  second;  Aug.  R. 
Baumer,  third. 

Forty  scarlet — Anders  Rasmussen,  first; 
Jacob  Schuiz,  second;  C.  H.  Kunzman, 
third. 

Forty  prosperity  or  variegated — C.  H. 
Kunzman,  first 

Forty  any  other  color— C.  H.  Kunzman, 
first 

One  hundred  single  violets — Mrs.  C.  B. 
Thompson,  first;  Jacob  Schuiz.  second;  B. 
McNally,  third. 

One  hundred  double  violets — ^Fred  Haupt, 


Indianapolis  has  stood  by  all  her 
promises,  holding  a  show  pronounced 
among  the  very  best  in  the  country. 
Florists  from  Kansas  City  and  Chicago 
stated  that  although  the  amount  of 
stock  was  not  so  large  as  at  the  other 
shows,  the  quality  was  not  surpassed. 
The  carnation  exhibits  at  Indianapolis 
were  not  equaled  at  any  other  show. 
The  number  of  cut  chrysanthemum 
blooms  was  also  equal  to  that  exhib- 
ited at  any  other  place. 

In  roses  Indianapolis  held  her  own; 
her  exhibits  of  American  Beauties  were 
excellent  S.  Pennock,  Philadelphia,  ex- 
hibited 100  American  Beauties  that 
would  have  carried  off  the  honors  had 
it  not  been  for  the  distance  they  had 
been  shipped;  as  it  was  William  Ditt- 
mann,  >few  Castle,  took  first  premium 
with  as  fine  a  hundred  American- Beau- 
ties as  have  ever  been  in  the  hall.  Ben- 
they-Coatsworth  Company,  New  Castle, 
carried  off  third  honor.  The  orchid  ex- 
hibit by  Lager  &  Hurell,  Summit,  N.  T., 
and  Siebrecht  &  Sons,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  were  well  staged  in  the  center  of  the 
hall.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  visi- 
tors all  week.  The  support  received 
from  the  local  press  was  all  that  could 
be  expected.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Tomlinson  hall  to  have  held 
a  larger  number  of  people  than  it  did 
November  i6.  Had  it  not  been  that  the 
crowds  came  and  went,  it  would  not 
have  been  at  all  possible  for  the  many 
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visitors  to  the  city  to  see  the  flowers. 

The  new  rose,  Kate  Moulton,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention,  so  did 
Guttman  and  Weber's  carnation  Vic- 
tory, and  F.  Domer  &  Sons  Company's 
carnation  White  Perfection.  Witter- 
staetter's  carnation.  Aristocrat  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  one,  and  will  be  heard 
from  at  the  carnation  exhibits  later  in 
the  season.  John  Hartje's  carnation. 
The  Kansas,  was  up  to  all  expectations; 
he  is  booking  many  orders  for  it 

One  hundred  visiting  florists  attended 
the  banquet  November  16.  Toasts, 
laughter,  wine  and  song  made  an  even- 
ing that  will  long  be  remembered. 
Toastmaster  Carmody  seemed  at  his 
best;  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  he 
had  his  audience  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  gathenng.  Among 
those  who  responded  to  his  remarks, 
were :  IL  G.  Hill,  the  Bertermann  broth- 
ers, J.  A.  E.  Haugh,  R.  Witterstaetter, 
J.  Evans,  E.  G.  Gillett,  A.  Guttmann, 
A.  F.  Baur,  and  P.  B.  Alley. 

INDIANAPOLIS  SUPPLEH£NTART. 

The  Indianapolis  flower  show  was 
opened  November  14  with  an  address 
by  Vice-President  Fairbanks.  The 
beautifully  decorated  hall  was  crowded 
with  a  fashionable  audience.  The  least 
one  can  say  is  that  the  hall  was  more 
beautiful  than  ever  before.  The  im- 
mense ceiling  was  covered  with  a  bam- 
boo frame  Irom  which  hung  festoons 
of  wild  smilax  with  here  and  there  a 
pink  or  white  rose  bud.  Around  the 
ceiling  was  a  garland  of  ^een  studded 
with  electric  bulbs  and  at  mtervals  Jap- 
anese lanterns.  The  balcony  formed^  a 
special  feature,  with  a  bamboo  lattice 
entwined  with  wild  smilax  and  roses.  In 
the  center  of  the  hall  was  a  beautiful 
orchid  display,  under  a  Japanese  cano- 
py. The  stage  represented  a  Japanese 
village. 

The  hall  contained  a  great  number  of 
special  attractions,  one  of  which  was  the 
grafted  chrysanthemum  plant  shown  by 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store  of  Chicago.  ^  This 
plant  shows  twenty  different  varieties. 
The  vase  of  button  chrysanthemums 
shown  by  F.  Domer  &  Sons  Company, 
LaFayette,  Ind.,  was  something  new  also. 
American  Beauty  roses  as  usual  were 
exhibited  by  firms  from  New  Castle, 
Ind.  First  prize  was  taken  by  William 
Dittmann.  The  E.  G.  Hill  Company's 
vase  of  Richmond  roses  were  fine.  A 
table  of  imported  chrysanthemums,  too, 
attracted  a  constant  crowd. 

There  were  two  table  decorations.  E. 
A.  Nelson  showing  a  very  pretty  round 
table  with  a  large  center  candelabra  from 
which  hung  strands  of  smilax  and  pink 
ribbon.  A  large,  oblong  table  had  a 
flat  basket  of  pink  roses,  carnations  and 
orchids,  with  a  garland  of  smilax  draped 
around  the  cloth ;  both  tables  were  beau- 
tiful. A  large  vase  of  pink  chrysan- 
themums, Dr.  Enguehard,  shown  by 
Gunnar  Teilmann,  Marion,  Ind.,  were 
excellent. 

Each  day  the  hall  offered  something 
new.  On  Friday  two  large  baskets  were 
shown,  filled  with  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mums, one  with  a  dark  green  bow  of 
ribbon  being  especially  striking.  Benthcy- 
Coatsworth  Company  of  Chicago, 
took  first  prizes  on  vases  of  Brides  and 
Bridesmaid  roses  that  were  exceptional. 
Golden  Eagle  chrysanthemums,  shown 
by  Fred  Domer  &  Sons  Company,  are 
immense  blooms.  Specimens  of  the  new 
rose  Wellesley,  sent  by  the  Minneapolis 
Floral  Company,  arrived  in  good  condi- 
tion and  won  admiration. 
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The  banquet  could  not  have  been  any- 
thing but  a  success  with  J.  D.  Carmody. 
of  Evansville,  Ind.,  as  toastmaster,  and 
John  Bertermann.  to  select  the  wine. 
Anthony  •Wiegand  received  many  com- 
pliments on  his  table  decoration.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  Fred 
Dorner*s  new  carnation,  White  Perfec- 
tion.   It  is  a  comer. 

Honorable  mention  was  awarded  to 
John  Hartje,  Indianapolis,  for  Camation 
Candace;  to  Richard  Witterstaetter,  of 
Cincinnati,  for  Camation  Lilian  May, 
and  to  Guttman  &  Weber  of  New  York 
for  Carnation  Victory.  Vaughan's  Seed 
Store,  Chicago,  and  J.  A-  Peterson, 
Cincinnati,  won  honorable  mention  with 
plant  exhibits. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  won  three  firsts 
with  specimen  chrysanthemum  plants, 
and  Bertermann  Brothers  got  one  first 
H.  W.  Rieman  got  two  firsts  for  mar- 
ket plants  in  8-inch  pots,  John  Heiden- 
reich  four  firsts,  and  Martin  Nelson,  and 
E  G.  Hill  Company  and  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store  one  first  each.  In  cut  chrys- 
anthemums, Nathan  Smith  &  Son, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  got  five  firsts;  the  E.  G. 
Hill  Company  got  eight,  Gunnar  Teil- 
mann, two;  Baur  &  Smith,  one,  F.  Dor- 
ner  &  Sons  Company,  one,  and  August 
Rieman,  one.  Nathan  Smith  &  Son  got 
two  firsts  with  pompons,  H.  W.  Rieman 
was  first  in  chrysanthemum  seedlings. 


For  cut  roses  E.  G.  Hill,  the  Benthey- 
Coatsworth  Company,  W.  W.  Coles  of 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  the  Anchorage  Rose 
Houses,  of  Anchorage,  Ky.,  and  Wie- 
land  and  Olinger,  divided  honors.  The 
E.  G.  Hill  Company  won  first  for  the 
best  twenty,  any  other  variety,  with  a 
new  sort,  Joe  Hill.  E.  G.  Hill,  Fred 
Domer,  the  B.  K.  &  B.  Floral  Com- 
pany of  Richmond,  Ind.,  Baur  &  Smith, 
and  W.  W.  Coles  divided  honors  in 
carnations. 

Visitors :  H.  Richmond,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.;  F.  L.  Schulz,  C.  H.  Amzman, 
Louisville,  Ky ;  E.  G.  Gillett,  J.  A.  Peter- 
son, B.  P.  Chritchell,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  J. 
J.  Lampert,  Xenia,  O. ;  Henry  Behrens, 
Sr.,  D.  T.  Behrens,  Middletown ,  O.; 
Alexander  Guttman,  New  York;  G.  R. 
Gause,  Vemon  D.  Grave,  Richmond, 
Ind.;  Paul  Tauer,  Lebanon,  Ind.;  Peter 
Weiland,  W.  Dittman,  New  Castle,  Ind. ; 
J.  P.  Kellar,  Lexington,  Ky.;  B.  Esch- 
ner,  S.  S.  Skidelsky,  Philadelphia;  R. 
Witterstaetter,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Theo. 
Bock,  Hamilton,  O. ;  Fred  Domer,  Theo. 
Domer,  Henry  Schmieg,  Lafayette,  Ind. ; 
J.  A.  E.  Haugh,  Anderson,  Ind.;  R  G. 
Hill,  Richmond,  Ind.;  J.  D.  Carmody, 
Evansville,  Ind. ;  J.  Evans,  Chas.  Knopf, 
Richmond,  Ind.;  G.  Teilmann,  Marion, 
Ind.;  Robt.  Ellis,  Anderson,  Ind.;  W. 
W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

H.J. 
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The  flower  show  was  a  grand  success, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  the  first  show  in  ten  years. 
All  members  of  the  club  worked  very 
hard  indeed,  to  make  the  show  a  suc- 
cess; and  all  are  in  favor  of  a  show  for 
the  coming  year.  The  work  of  Emil 
Buettner,    Willis    N.    Rudd   and  J.    E. 


Twenty-five  American  Beauty  roses — 
First,  Poehlmann  Brothers  Ck>mpany,  Chi- 
cago; second,  Wleton  Brothers;  third, 
George  Relnberg,  Chicago. 

Twenty-five  Brides — First,  Poehlmann 
Brothers. 

Twenty-five  Bialds — First,  Poehlmann 
Brothers;   second*  Wletor  Brothers. 

Twenty-five  Chatenay — First,  Wletor 
Brothers;   second.  Poehlmann  Brothers. 

Twenty-five  Liberty — First,  Poehlmann 
Brothers;  second,  Wletor  Brothers. 


•'^ 
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Fifty  pink.  light— First,  Manke  Brothers. 
North  Milwaukee;  second,  Poehlmann 
Brothers. 

Fifty  pink.  daVk  —  First.  Poehlmann 
Brothers;  second,  C.  C.  Pollworth. 

One  hundred  violets — First,  Robert  Zep- 
nick;  second.  Albert  Loeffler,  Watertown, 
Wis. 

One  hundred  Illy  of  the  valley — ^Flrst.  C. 
C.  Pollworth;  second,  Holton  A  HunkeL 

Fifty  pansies — ^Flrst,   Robert  Zepnlck. 

Fifty  Paper  White  narcissi — ^Flrst.  Helt- 
man  A  Baerman.  Milwaukee;  second,  C.  C. 
Pollworth. 

Fifty  Roman  hyacinths— First,  C.  C. 
Pollworth. 

Twenty-five  lilies — First  prise  divided  be- 
tween Holton  A  Hunkel  and  C.  C.  Pollworth. 

Twenty-flve  Mignonette — First,  Poehl- 
mann  Brothers;   second.  A.  Klokner. 

Best  table  decoration  for  eight  covers — 
First,  William  Zlnunermann.  Norris  City. 
III.;  second.  P.  Kapsalls,  Milwaukee;  third, 
F.  P.   Dilger. 

Basket  chrysanthemums— First,  F.  P. 
Dilger;  second,  A.  Klokner;  third.  William 
Zimmermann. 

Baskets  roses — Second.  William  Zimmer- 
mann. 

Baskets  carnations — First.  William  Zim- 
mermann;   second,   F.   P.   Dilger. 

Baskets  miscellaneous  flowers — Second. 
A.   Klokner. 

Vase   bouquet — Second,  A.   Klokner. 

Other  exhibits  not  entered  for  competition 
but  highly  conunended  were:  Basket  of  or- 
chids, by  Edward  G.  Uihlein;  Victory  car- 
nation, by  Outtman  A  Weber.  New  York; 
sport  of  Enchantress,  by  Nicholas  Zwelfel; 
begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  by  J.  A.  Peter- 
son. Cincinnati;  a  splendid  showing  of 
chrysanthemums,  by  B.  G.  Hill  Company. 
Richmond,  Ind.;  rose,  William  Askew, 
by  Wletor  Brothers,  shown  in  fine  condi- 
tion ;  and  Rose  Klllamey.  by  Benthey-Coats- 
worth  Company.  Chicago,  shown  in  fine 
condition.  William  Zimmermann  received 
special   mention  for  well  arranged  booth. 


Matthewson  as  judges  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  exhibitors. 

Awards  were  as  follows: 

Beat  twelve  chrysanthemum  plants,  busby 
form,  not  less  than  tour  varieties — ^First, 
F.  Praefke;  second.  A.  Klokner,  Wauwa- 
tcwa.  Wis. 

Best  six  plants,  white— Second,  A.  Klok- 
ner. 

Best  six  plants,  pink— First.  F.  P.  Dil- 
ger. Milwaukee;  second.  F.  Praefke. 

Best  six  plants,  yellow— First,  A.  Klok- 
ner. 

Best  six  plants,  red— First,   F.   P.  Dilger. 

Best  group  of  chrysanthemum  plants  for 
effect— Second.  F.  P.  Dilger;  third,  A. 
Klokner.  ^     .    ^ 

One  white— First.  Vaughan's  Seed  Store. 
Chicago;  second.  F.  Praefke. 

One  yellow— First.  Vaughan's  Seed  Store. 

One  pink — Second.  Vaughan's  Seed  Store; 
third,  A.  Klokner. 

Groups  of  palms  for  effect — ^Flrst,  A. 
Klokner;  second,  Holton  A  Hunkel  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee;  third,  C.  C.  Pollworth, 
Milwaukee.  _.         ^     ^ 

Group  of  ferns  for  effect — ^Flrst.  C.  p. 
Pollworth:  second.  Christ  Valom.  Milwau- 
kee. 

Group  of  Boston  ferns  for  effect— First. 
Holton  A  Hunkel  Company;  second,  C.  C. 
Pollworth;  third,  Robert  Zepnlck,  Milwau- 
kee. 

Best  decorative  group  of  plants — First. 
A.  Kellner,  Milwaukee;  second,  C.  C.  Poll- 
worth;  third.  Holton  A  Hunkel. 

One  specimen  fern — First.  Holton  A  Hun- 
kel; second,  C.  C.  Pollworth. 

Twelve  cyclamen — First,  E.  Welke.  Mil- 
waukee;  second.  Holton  A  Hunkel. 

Twelve    geraniums — Second.    A.    Klokner. 

Six    begonias — Second.    A.    Klokner. 
Six     begonia     Gloire     de    Lorraine— First. 
Vaughan's    Seed    Store;    second,    Holton    A 
Hunkel. 

Twenty-five  chrysanthemums,  blooms  of 
one  color — First,  Holton  A  Hunkel;  second, 
C.   C.   Pollworth;   third.   A.   Klokner. 

Twelve  blooms,  twelve  varieties — First, 
Nathan  Smith  A  Son.  Adrian.  Mich. ;  second. 
Otto   Speidel;   third,   C.   C.    Pollworth. 

Twelve  blooms,  white— First.  Herman 
Staeps,  Elm  Grove.  Wis. ;  second,  Nathan 
Smith  A  Son;  third,  Otto  Speidel. 

Twelve  blooms  yellow — ^First.  Otto  Speid- 
el;  second,  Nathan  Smith  A  Son;  third, 
Herman   Staeps. 

Twelve  blooms,  pink — First,  C.  C.  Poll- 
worth;  second.  Nathan  Smith  A  Son;  third. 
Wletor  Brothers,   Chicago. 

Twelve  blooms,  red — Second,  Otto  Speidel. 

Six  blooms,  six  varieties — ^First,  Nathan 
Smith  A  Son;  second.  Herman  Staeps; 
third.  Otto  Speidel. 


Twenty-flve  Perle— First,  Poehlmann 
Brothers;  second  C.  C.  Pollworth. 

Twenty-flve  Gates  or  Uncle  John — First, 
Poehlmann  Brothers;  second,  Peter  Reln- 
berg,  Chicago. 

Twenty-flve  any  other  variety — First. 
Poehlmann  Brothers;  second,  Peter  Rein- 
berg. 

Twenty-flve  Richmond — First.  Poehlmann 
Brothers;  second,  Bassett  A  Washburn, 
Chicago. 

One  hundred  white  carnations — First, 
Nicholas  Zwelfel,  North  Milwaukee;  second, 
Poehlmann  Bros. 

One  hundred  red — ^Flrst.  Nicholas  Zwelfel. 

One  hundred  pink,  dark — First.  Poehl- 
mann Brothers;  second.  Nicholas  Zwelfel. 

One  hundred  pink,  light — ^Flrst,  Nicholas 
Zwelfel;   second,   Poehlmann  Brothers. 

Fifty  white— First,  Nicholas  Zwelfel; 
second,   Poehlmann  Brothers. 

Fifty  red — ^Flrst  J.  D.  Thompson  Carna- 
tion Company,  Jollet,  111. ;  second,  Nicholas 
Zwelfel. 


LOS  ANGfiLES,  CAL. 

Judging  from  the  large  attendance 
of  local  and  prominent  people  at  the 
autumn  flower  show,  which  closed  its 
three-day  exhibit  in  the  Blanchard 
building  November  4,  the  public  is  quite 
ready  to  receive  again  what  used  to 
be  the  most  popular  entertainment  of 
the  year — the  annual  flower  festival. 
The  Southern  California  Horticultural 
Association  is  elated  over  the  result 
of  its  modest  attempt  to  demonstrate 
what  is  being  done  in  floral  culture  in 
this  garden-spot  of  the  world. 

The  exhibit  has  been  marked  by 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  at  elaborate  ar- 
rangement; the  aim  has  been  rather  to 
get  together  a   representative  exhibit 
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of  flowers  and  foliage  and  let  them 
speak  for  themselves.  A  single  set  piece 
— a  flag  on  the  platform  prepared  by 
designer  Bertrand  of  the  Ingleside 
Floral  Company — has  illustrated  the 
cunning  art  of  design  wrought  out  in 
flowers.  The  gn^ouping  of  blossoms  in 
bouquets,  on  a  dining  table  and  in  a 
basket,  has  broup'ht  out  the  eloquence 
of  "just  flowers"  tastefully  arranged. 

So  successful  bias  been  the  exhibit 
that  before  the  exhibit  was  two  days 
old,  it  was  decided  to  repeat  it  on  a 
much  larger  and  grander  scale  next 
May,  during  the  Fiesta,  when  the 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  will  be 
here  on  their  great  pilgrimage.  It  will 
be  one  of  the  features  of  the  gala  week 
and  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  now 
building  at  Olive  and  Fifth  streets. 
Secretary  Ernest  Braunton,  of  the  as- 
sociation reported  after  the  close  of 
thie  show  that  the  affair  had  been  a 
financial  success. 

Chrysanthemums — pale  yellow  and 
deep  golden,  dainty  pink  and  dark 
crimson,  pure  white  and  brilliant  scar- 
let were  prominent.  R.  M.  Grey  cap- 
tured the  blue  ribbon  for  the  best  single 
bloom  of  ostrich  plume  chrysanthe- 
mum. Its  delicate  pink  petals  were 
daintily  fringed  and  one  blossom  was  a 
whole  bouquet  in  itself.  S.  D.  Apple- 
ton  won  the  blue  ribbon  for  a  cluster 
of  a  dozen  big  yellow  fellows,  and  Rich- 
ard Thomas,  gardener  for  S.  D.  Rosen- 
baum  of  Oak  Knoll  Park,  Pasadena, 
finds  his  splendid  specimens  of  deep 
fiTolden  chrysanthemums  decorated  with 
a  deserved  blue  ribbon. 

W.  W.  Marugg,  North  Pomona,  had 
the  largest  single  exhibit  of  chrysan- 
themums, displaying  thirty-nine  varie- 
ties in  pink,  yellow,  red,  white,  with  one 
variety  of  bronze.  Mr.  Marugg  makes 
a  specialty  of  chrysanthemums  and  in 
his  home  garden  at  Pomona  has  147 
varieties  in  bud  and  bloom.  He  has 
jnst  ordered  150  new  kinds.  Six  blue 
ribbons  adorn  his  table  of  blossoms. 
Two  specimens — the  California  orold 
and  sweet  cream  varieties — are  from 
seed  he  hybridized  himself. 

The  chief  awards  were  as  follows: 


"Evening  Express"  cup  for  largest 
and  best  collection  of  chrysanthemums 
— W.  W.  Marugg,   North   Pomona. 

Charles  Winsel  cup  for  best  collec- 
tion of  flowering  annuals — S.  Bodger 
and  Sons^  Gardena. 

Germam  Seed  Company's  cup  for 
best  collection  of  flowering  plants — M. 
J.  Connell,  Alexander  Abercromby, 
gardener,  Los  Angeles. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  cup  for  the 
best  display  of  either  decorative  or 
flowering  plants  made  by  a  private 
gardener  not  receiving  any  other  award 
— A.  D.  Peterson,  gardener  to  John 
Singleton,  Los  Angeles. 

Arthur  Lett's  cup  for  best  collection 
of  novelties  (late  introductions) — 
Southern  California  Acclimatizing  As- 
sociation, Santa  Barbara. 

Secretary  Braunton's  cup  for  best 
plant  novelty  of  greatest  horticultural 


value— Edward  Kirby,  Pasadena,  with 
Nicotiana  Sarderae. 

"The  Times"  cup  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  economic  tropical  plants — 
S.  Hehre,  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Florists'  cup  for  best 
decorated  table — Morris  Goldenson,  Los 
Angeles. 

Ethelind  Lord  cup  for  best  bridal 
canopy — Miss  Winifred  Waite,  Los 
Angeles. 

Redondo  Floral  Company's  cup  for 
best  Bridal  Boquet— Ethelind  Lord. 
Los  Angeles. 

M.  A.  Jordan  cup  for  best  floral 
basket.  The  J.  W.  Wolfskill  Com- 
pMiy,  Los  Angeles. 

Southern  California  Horticultural 
Association's  emblem  (pin)  for  best 
bouquet,  made  by  florist  in  view  of  audi- 
ence— ^John  Gordon,  Los  Angeles. 


TORONTO. 


RECORD    BREAKING    SHOW. 

The  Ontario  Horticultural  Society 
held  its  fall  show  in  Massey  hall  here 
from  November  14  to  18  and  for  gor- 
geous display,  excellent  arrangement, 
and  attendance  it  surpassed  any  former 
display  made  by  the  association.  It  was 
a  rare  surprise  in  beauty  and  extent. 
Superintendent  George  Mills,  Secretary 
Collins,  and  Thomas  Manton,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  were  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  look  after  both 
patron  and  exhibitor.  Robert  Flowerday, 
of  Detroit,  who  judged  roses,  carna- 
tions and  designs  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  exceptional  taste  shown.  We 
were  never  favored  with  a  more  con- 
scientious judge.  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Bennett  of  Montreal  judged  groups  of 
plants,  specimen  chrysanthemum  plants 
and  cut  chrysanthemums.  Local  exhibi- 
tors captured  the  larger  portion  of  the 
prizes,  J.  H.  Dunlop  winning  twenty- 
two  firsts  and  eight  seconds,  besides  a 
cup.  Manton  Brothers,  the  Exhibition 
Park,  the  Allen  Gardens  and  the  Dale 
Estate  of  Brampton,  Ont,  were  equally 
successful.  A  cup  for  twenty-five 
blooms  of  yellow  Eaton  went  to  the 
Dale  Estate,  of  Brampton.  The  Timo- 
thy Eaton  cup  worth  $100  for  twenty- 
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five  blooms  of  Eaton  went  to  R.  Jen- 
nings of  Brampton.  For  twenty-five 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the  Associa- 
tion cup^  went  to  J.  H.  Dunlop.  For 
twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the 
Hallam  cup  went  to  T.  McCune,  Mon- 
treal, Que.  On  Friday  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  As- 
sociation, the  employes  of  the  Dale  Es- 
tate came  to  the  exhibition  with  ban- 
ners and  streamers  flying,  some  eighty 
strong. 

Visitors:  T.  Ivey,  Brantford,  Ont; 
R.  Cameron,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  R. 
Jennings,  W.  Fendlcy,  Bert  Jennings, 
Brampton,  Ont ;  J.  C  Dobie,  T.  C  Mc- 
Ilvain,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  D.  Down- 
ing, Berlin,  Ont:  S.  McQure,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Charies  Wright,  Professor  El- 
lis, Ottawa,  Ont ;  T.  McCune,  Geo.  Rob- 
inson, Jos^h  Bennett,  James  McKenna, 
Timothy  Gorman,  Montreal  Que.;  C 
Baxter,  Chatham,  Ont;  W.  M.  Gam- 
mage,  F.  Bennett,  London,  Ont;  R. 
Dickinson,  Windsor,  Ont;  C  Jansen, 
Beriin.  Ont  H.  G.  D. 


PROYIDBlfCE,  R.  L 


The  chrysanthemum  show  this  year 
embraced  no  novelties.  John  Macrea 
won  first  prizes  on  A.  J.  Balfour  and 
Eatons;  F.  Macrea's  Sons  won  first 
prizes  on  Dr.  Enffuehard  and  Colonel 
Appleton.  John  Macrea  also  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  on  a  single  specimen 
of  a  sport  from  a  yellow  Eaton.  E.  J. 
Johnston  won  a  first  prize  on  Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones.  James  Barclay,  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Greenhouses,  exhibited  a 
fine  vase  of  gladioli  marked  Augusta- 
Shakespeare  and  showed  a  vase  of  white 
chrysanthemums  of  exceptional  clear- 
ness, labeled  Adelia. 

There  was  a  very  pretty  showing  of 
carnations  in  which  J.  H.  Cushing  car- 
ried off  the  honors,  winning  first  prizes 
on  Lawson,  Queen,  Red  Lawson,  En- 
chantress and  Harry  Fenn,  also  first 
prize  on  best  new  seedling  pink.  H.  A. 
Jahn,  New  Bedford,  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit  on  a  pink  seedling  some- 
thing after  the  color  of  Fair  Maid,  and 
honorable  mention  on  a  dark  red  seed- 
ling. S.  J.  Goddard,  South  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  exhibited  his  new  carnation 
Helen  Goddard,  a  flower  much  after  the 
Joost  style  but  an  improvement;  he  also 
obtained  first  premium  on  a  vase  of 
Fiancee,  and  second  premium  on  QiMen, 
Harry  Fenn  and  Enchantress.  Guttman 
and  Weber,  New  York,  exhibited  a  vase 
of  Victory  and  the  Cottage  Gardens 
0)mpany,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  showed 
Robert  Craig,  but  not  for  com- 
petition.   This   carnation    had    a   great 


stem,  but  the  air  and  heat  had 
given  it  a  wilted  appearance;  in  fact, 
all  the  colored  carnations  showed  signs 
of  wilting  before  the  close  of  the  second 
day.  The  white  Queen  probably  was  the 
most  meritorious  carnation  shown, 
standing  up  well  to  the  last  with  its  full 
clear  flowers.  J.  Crawshaw  sent  in  a 
vase  of  fine  asparagus  of  a  new  sort, 
which  elicited  considerable  inquiry. 

The  attendance  was  nominal,  although 
the  show  was  well  put  together  and  of 
course  deserved  a  better  patronage.  Be- 
tween the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to 
advertise  and  obtain  a  prominent  loca- 
tion, the  affair  languishes  from  season 
to  season.  M.  M. 


Kmnsas  City  Piower  Show  Poster. 
Red,  blaok  and  white  on  yellow  ground. 


NEW  ORLEAHS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Horticultural  Society  the  best 
flower  show  ever  held  here  was  opened 
November  ii  by  Mayor  Behrman.  About 
2,000  people  Uironged  the  aisles  the 
first  day  and  the  attendance  on  the  sec- 
ond day  was  nearly  as  large.  So  great 
was  the  popularity  of  the  show  that  it 
was  continued  four  days.    The  exhibits 


consist  of  about  eighty  entries  in  the 
different  classes  besides  some  grand  ex- 
hibits not  for  competition.  The  differ- 
ent groups  of  palms,  ferns  and  foliage 
plants  were  the  finest  ever  shown  at  a 
local  flower  show.  The  chrysanthe- 
mums were  very  good  but  owing  to  ex- 
cessively heavy  rains  the  competition 
was  not  close.  The  exhibits  of  cut 
chrysanthemums  ranked  among  the  best 
of  a^  local  show,  giving  great  credit 
to  the  various  growers.  Only  two  en- 
tries for  cut  roses  were  made;  three  for 
floral  designs  and  two  for  hand  and  cor- 
sage bouquets. 

Th^  competition  for  first  honors  in 
palms,  ferns  and  foliage  plants  was 
spirited.  The  specimen  ferns  and  hang- 
ing baskets  were  large  and  perfect  The 
growers  of  chrysanthemums  in  pots  of 
all  sizes  made  a  fine  display.  The  first 
prize  winners  for  palms,  foliage  plantj» 
and  ferns  were  P.  A.  Chopin,  C  Eble, 
C.  W.  Eichling,  J.  A.  Newsham,  Abelc 
Brothers,  J.  H.  Menard,  E.  Valdejo,  H. 
Papworth,  H.  Kraack  and  G.  Malm. 
P.  A.  Chopin  carried  nearly  every  first 
prize  for  the  different  chrysanthemum 
groups.  The  first  prizes  for  chrysanthe- 
mum cut  flowers  were  divided  between 
J.  A.  Newsham  and  H.  Papworth.  The 
first  prizes  for  cut  roses  went  to  H. 
Papworth;  the  first  prizes  for  floral  de- 
signs and  hanging  baskets  to  C  Eble, 
and  first  prizes  for  hand  and  corsage 
bouquets  divided  between  C  Eble  and 
P.  A.  Chopin.  Richard  Eichling  was 
first  on  table  decorations. 

W.  Rehm  exhibited  a  large  and  ele- 
gant group  of  palms  and  foliage  plants; 
a  group  of  mixed  'ferns  and  a  fine  group 
of  Adiantum  Croweanum,  all  not  for 
competition,  receiving  special  awards 
for  each  group. 

M.  M.  de  Lapouyade  showed  some 
very  fine  Adiantum  Farleyense. 

U.  J.  Virgin  and  wife  celebrated  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding 
November  16. 

Geom  Thomas,  E.  E.  Weller  and 
John  Eblen  officiated  as  judges,  their 
decisions  giving  general  satis&ction. 

.      CUBCSNT. 


PHiLA*  chrtsahthbmuh  show. 

The  William  Duckham  chrsrsanthe- 
mum,  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in 
America  two  vears  a^,  was  among  the 
best  flowers  here  this  year.  In  the 
class  of  ten  flowers  of  the  variety  shown 
for  the  silver  cup  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  of  America,  this  was 
awarded  the  first  premium.    It  certainly 
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was  finished  in  fine  fonn;  A.  Herring- 
ton  is  to  be  congratulated  in  conse- 
quence. Mrs.  William  Duckham,  star 
of  last  year,  was  also  grand,  especially 
in  the  W.  Wells  &  Ccmipany  class  for 
six  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety,  R. 
Vince  taking  the  gold  medal    This  ex- 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

BD.    QABDXinNO:— 

The  writer's  last  visit  to  a  flower 
show  previous  to  1905  was  in  1862,  at 
the  Horticultural  Gardens,  London.  The 
recent    exhibition    at    Kansas    City   af- 


VAUQHAN*8   STANDARD    CHRYSANTHEMUMS   AT   THE    CHICAGO   SHOW. 


hibitor,  a  new  one  in  Philadelphia,  made 
seven  entries  and  took  seven  first  prizes. 
His  exhibit  for  the  F.  R.  Pierson  silver 
cup  for  six  bk>oms  in  six  varieties  in- 
troduced in  America  in  1904  and  1905, 
was  a  noteworthy  collection.  It  con- 
sisted of  Ben  Wells,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Miller, 
Mrs.  D.  V.  West— probably  the  largest 
and  most  graceful  bloom  in  the  show- 
Mrs.  William  Duckham,  William  Duck- 
ham  and  Qirysanthemiste  Montigny. 
Among  the  varieties  that  came  from  W. 
Wdls  &  Company,  Earlswood,  Surrey, 
England,  were  a  beautiful  pink.  Lady 
Crajiston,  and  £.  J.  Brooks,  plum  color, 
with  silvery  reverse.  Charles  H.  Tott^, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  had  alongside  of  this 
exhibit  some  fuiely  grown  flowers  of 
this  year's  novelties.  Elmer  D.  Smith, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  took  the  Nathan  Smith 
&  Son's  prize  for  the  best  American 
raised  seedling,  with  President  Roose- 
velt This  new  bloom  also  won  the 
Pennsylvania's  society's  silver  medal  It 
is  a  large,  very  full  flower  blush  in 
color  widi  darker  shadings  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  flower  was  not  quite  finished 
but  it  showed  great  possibilities.  Among 
yellows,  Golden  Age— in  the  pot  plants 
clas»— showed  to  great  advantage.  Ade- 
lia,  an  incurved  white,  exhibited  by  The 
E.  G.  Hill  Company,  Richmond,  Ind., 
was  a  fine  flower. 

George  Field  brought  a  fine  flower  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  rich  and  dark  in  color, 
the  tip  being  especially  so.  His  Dcndro- 
bium  Phatenopsis  and  D.  formosum 
were  fine.  He  had  also  a  vase  of  the 
new  French  crimson  rose,  Etoile  dc 
France,  concerning  the  "doine"  qualities 
of  which  he  spoke  highly.  It  certainly 
looks  promising.  Lager  &  Hurrell, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  had  a  choice  collection 
of  orchids,  as  also  did  the  Julius  Roehrs 
Company,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  The  latter 
firm  erfiibited  the  delicate  colored  Cy- 
pripedium  Sanderac  L- 


forded  a  good  opportunity  to  note  the 
progress  made  m  ^oriculture  during 
nearly  half  a  century. 

The  development  has  been  along  spe- 
cial lines,  not  an  advance  as  a  whole. 
In  cut  flowers  it  is  immense,  especially 
in  chrysanthemums  and  carnations. 
Roses  seem  to  have  reached  their  limit 
Those  exhibited  were  very  fine  for 
flower,  foliage  and  length  of  stem,  but 
poor  in  color.  The  Bridesmaids  were 
simply  a  reincarnation  of  Mermet;  and 
the  Golden  Gate,  a  big  white  rose,  had 
none  of  its  pristine  beauty  of  tint  and 
marking.  Ricnmond  is  queen  Tthis  is  a 
glorious  rose).  That  man  from  the 
Arctic  regions  had  a  good  thing  in  Miss 
Alice  Moulton;  it  was  much  admired, 
striking  in  color;  stem  and  foliage  good. 
It  had  a  rival  from  Chicago,  but 
unfortunately  for  the  exhibitor,  this 
flower  was  somewhat  wilted  and  not  at 
its  best     The    chrysanthemums    were 


monstrous,  resembling  aboriginal  war 
dubs.  This  is  a  materialistic  age :  beauty 
is  lost  sight  of;  hence  the  florist  must 
follow  fashion,  and  produce  something 
big  after  the  style  of  a  cabbage.  Car- 
nations, ravishing  in  beauhr  of  form  and 
color,  held  themselves  bravely  erect 
The  man  from  Joliet,  III,  threatens  to 
grow  them  as  big  as  chrysanthemums; 
forbid  it  ye  gods.  Plants  were  very 
good,  especially  the  ferns  and  Begonia 
uloire  de  Lorraine,  some  nice  crotons 
and  other  decorative  plants.  The  cutest 
thing  was  the  Baby  Rambler  rose  in  a 
nice  group  over  which  the  ladies  hung 
in  delighted  crowds.  The  arrangement 
of  the  groups  of  plants,  table  and  man- 
tle decoration  left  much  to  be  desired. 
There  was  a  sameness  and  lack  of 
originality  leadmg  one  to  exclaim,  ''Oh, 
for  a  touch  of  an  artists'  hand,  and  the 
thought  of  an  artist's  brain." 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  restrict 
all  chrysanthemums  grown  to  single 
steins  to  pots  not  exceeding  six  inches. 
There  is  an  amateurish  look  about  those 
bif  pots.  The  old  time  plant  grower 
prided  himself  on  growing  fine  speci- 
men plants  in  small  pots.  The  carna- 
tions exhibited  could  have  been  srown 
as  well  in  5-inch  pots,  and  would  have 
looked  much  better.  At  the  ancient 
flower  show  mentioned  above,  roses  in 
pots  were  a  feature;  and  plants  of  mag- 
nificent proportions  covered  witii 
blooms  as  fine  as  the  Chicago  beauties, 
with  the  azaleas,  made  an  exhibit  to 
remember  a  lifetime.  The  old  time  gar- 
dener as  a  plant  grower,  like  the  Greeks 
in  sculpture,  has  never  been  equaled  by 
his  modem  representative.  The  reason 
is  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  specimen 
plants;  but  there  is  a  good  time  coming; 
the  taste  is  growing. 

The  local  florists  covered  themselves 
with  glory;  all  their  exhibits  were  good 
and  although  Chicago  carried  away 
most  of  the  honors,  we  of  the  west,  de- 
lighted with  the  visitors  from  the  east, 
ask,  "Will  ye  no  come  back  again  ?^ 

Topeka,  Kans.         R.  G.  Ferguson. 


Shseveport,  La. — The  fourth  annual 
flower  show  which  opened  here  Novem- 
ber 16  was  a  great  success. 

Columbus,  III. — ^The  annual  chrysan- 
themum show  held  here  November  lo-ii 
surpassed  all  previous  shows  here. 


Gkeenvillb,  Ala.— The  Baptist  church 
held  a  successful  flower  show  Novem- 
ber 15. 
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THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Building:,  CHICAGa 


Subeorlptlon  prloe,  IB.00  a  Year  — S4  Knmben. 
AdTertising  rates  on  application. 

Entered  at  Ohloago  potto ffloe   as  seoond-ola 
matter.  Cspyrlght,  1906,  by  The  Gardening  Co. 
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OABDnnno  Is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
their  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suU 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you« 


MRS.  ASTOR'S  DINIIHU 

At  the  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  William 
Astor  at  her  Fifth  avenue  residence  in 
honor  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg, 
the  floral  decorations  were  simple.  The 
seventy-nine  guests  were  seated  at  two 
long  tables  having  six  large  centre  pieces 
of  American  Beauty  roses  with  bases  of 
Adiantum  Farleyense  resting  on  im- 
mense silver  trays.  The  roses,  about 
750  in  all,  were  of  the  special  grade, 
and  the  centerpieces  were  stepped. 
Gardenias  were  used  for  the  nnger 
bowls.  The  halls  were  decorated  with 
palms,  and  bay  trees  were  used  on  the 
staircase.  On  one  side  of  the  main  hall 
was  a  large  bank  of  Piersoni  ferns,  sur- 
mounted by  pink  chrysanthemums.  In 
the  reception  and  retiring  rooms  palms 
were  used.  Leikens  had  charge  of  the 
decorations. 


COLOR  GARDENS  AT  DARMSTADT. 


Abk  Airr  QuMTioHs  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  yegetables  or  other  pra*ticai 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

BniD  us  NoTSB  of  your  experience  in  gardening  A  most  interesting  and  novel  exhibit 

many  line;  tell  us  of  voursuooeswsthpt  others  at    the    great    horticultural    show,    held 

may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  .  Darmstadt  last  summer    was  that  of 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  f "[  i-'annsiaai  lasi  summer,  yr^  inw  01 

Send  us  Photoobaphs  ob  Skbtcbbb  of  your  *"«  so-called     color  gardens     of  Prof, 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruiU,  Tegetables,  Olbrich,    wealthy   private   Citizen,   archl- 

or  horttcultural  appliances  that  we  may  have  tect,   painter   and    enthusiastic   horticul- 

them  engraved  for  GfABDBHiHo.  ^^^.j^^     These  gardens,  displayed  in  the 

^  grounds    surrounding   the   grand-ducal 

CONTENTS  palace,    were   viewed    with   delight   by 

.   .      ,.„    ^                                 o,  thousands  from  far  and  near,  were  a 

-teinwi^'cuy""          :;;::;::::::::::  :ii  surprise  to  all.  and  destined  to  give  rise 

— Kansas  City  awards  !'.*.*.!!!!!*.!!!!!*.!.."!.- i-82  to  wide-spread  comment    There  were 

—Louisville.. 83  three  of  them,  red,  blue  and  yellow  gar- 

=iSSSXiS;»MimVnu;y:::^^  ^^\  all  arefully  laid   out  Mid   exe- 

—Milwaukee 86  cuted,  and  every  plant  in   full  bloom. 

—Los  Angeles ^  They  were  to  be  object  lessons  in  the 

-p?oTdenceVR;i;::;:::::;:::::::;::::^  '^"dy  o^  color  eAFects  in  garden  ar- 

— NewOrleans .....88  rangements.     They    were   model    gar- 

— -Philaddphia g  dens,  whose  mission  it  was  to  set  forth 

Nirn"cr,icnyHtu?iit«^^  the  «8ti.etic  value  of  cho<«|ing  for  any 

Mrs.  Aster's  dinner 90  and   all    of   the    beds,    borders,    vases, 

Color  gardens  at  Darmstadt 90  hedges  and  arbors,  encompassed  in  one 

§bifat7-Th1>''irrS.nZi^gieb^l(iiVtr^^  garden,    front-^unds     or    tock-yard, 

British  parks  and  gardens 91  only  such  varieties,  that  when  in  bloom, 

would  display  but  one  single  color  or 

Sotely    horticultural    representatives  be  confined  to  the  various  shadw  and 

are  receiving  due  attention   from    the  blendings  of  one  prime  color.  ,This  is 

-j-ggg  the  leading  idea   in  the   planning  and 

^  planting  of  a  color  garden— a  strikingly 

"Plants  Havb  Souls"  is  the  title  of  new  idea  indeed  and  a  radical  departure 

a  half  page  illustrated  article  in  the  Chi-  from  established  notions  and  customs, 

cago  Tribune.  Thus,    serving   as   an    illustration,    the 

,  blue  garden  showed  finely  kept  borders 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  ^f  Salvia  patens,  edged  with  dwarf  blue 
wanton  destruction  of  evergreens  in  flowering  asters,  beds  of  ageratum  bor- 
Colorado  for  Christmas  trees.  It  is  esti-  ^txtA  with  broad  bands  of  Torenia 
mated  that  100,000  trees  arc  destroyed  Poumieri  and  lobelia.  There  were  beds 
in  that  state  every  year  for  this  pur-  ^f  Verbena  coerulea  and  blue  flower- 
pose.  Thus  an  extensive  area  is  devas-  j^g  pansies.  As  climbers,  covering 
tated  to  make  the  holiday.  walls,  hedges  and  arbors,  coboeas,  cle- 

matis,  ipomoeas  and  Humulus  Lupulus 

^^  ..^^^^„r  .r,T«.«  were  used.— From  Gartenflora. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORHCULTURE.  


The  following  firms  have  each  sub- 
scribed ten  ($10.00)  dollars  through 
C.  E.  Kendel  of  the  American  Seed- 
trade  Association,  toward  carrying  for- 
ward a  newspaper  campaign  of  pub- 
licity, on  behalf  of  the  commercial 
seedsmen  of  America,  through  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Horticulture:  Vaugh- 
an's  Seed  Store,  W.  Atlce  Burpee  & 
Company,  Johnson  &  Stokes.  William 
Henry  Maule,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing firms,  through  J.  H.  Davton  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
on  behalf  of  the  commercial  nursery- 
men: Brown  Brothers  Company,  I.  E. 
Ilgenfritz  Sons*  Company,  C.  W.  Stuart 
&  Company,  Ala.  Nursery  Company,  D. 
S  Lake,  Huntsvillc  Wholesale  Nurser- 
ies, Ellwangcr  &  Barry,  E.  S.  Welch, 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company. 

H.  C.  lusH,  Sec'y. 


ROSE  DAT  AT  MILWAUKEE  SHOW. 

As  if  they  realized  their  day  was 
done,  the  huge  blazing  chrysanthemums 
hung  their  heads.  The  roses,  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  wonderful  colors,  knew 
that  for  the  day  at  least  they  reigned 
supreme.  They  lifted  high  their  scented 
heads  and  drank  in  eagerly  the  adora- 
tion and  flattery  showered  on  them  by 
the  crowds. 

Wednesday  is  rose  day  at  the  fall 
flower  show  here. 

Tuesday  the  big  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mum, the  largest  in  the  room,  had  been 
the  belle  of  the  show.  Its  great  yellow 
head  had  been  turned  by  flattery.  Now 
it  stood  unnoticed  in  the  background, 
while  the  Irish  Killamey  rose  laughed, 
actually  laughed,  until  her  petals  shook 
in  derision. 


On  the  long  table  the  roses  drew  their 
heavy  heads  together  and  gossiped  about 
their  neighbors.  A  great  jar  of  Golden 
Wedding  chrysanthemums  near  by  heard 
every  word. 

"Really,"  said  the  American  Beauty, 
making  no  effort  to  lower  her  voice, 
"really,  how  common  and  cabbagy  those 
chrysanthemums  look  next  to  us,  don't 
they?  Cold  slaw,  that's  all  one  can  call 
them.  And  don't  they  look  frazzled  out 
today?" 

"Frazzled,"  repeated  the  aristocratic 
French  Chatenay  rose.  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  persist  in  using  your  atrocious 
American  slang,  Miss  Beauty.  It  makes 
me  quite  ill  to  hear  you  go  on." 

The  Golden  Wedding  chrysanthemum 
curled  its  petals  contemptuously.  Those 
red  roses  had  been  spoiled  by  attention, 
that  was  sure. 

"Sh-h-h-h!  Those  poor  chrysanthe- 
mums will  hear  you,"  cautioned  the  new 
Mrs.  Marshall  Field  rose,  blushing  un- 
til her  petals  were  almost  crimson. 

"I  can't  see  that  it  affects  you  in  the 
least,"  snapped  the  Bride  rose  who  had 
a  vixenish  temper  in  spite  of  her  ap- 
pearance of  innocence  and  purity.  The 
Bride  rose  came  of  old  aristocratic  stock 
and  she  regarded  the  brand  new  Mrs. 
Field  rose  as  a  newcomer  without  a 
pedigree. 

It  was  more  than  the  abused  chrys- 
anthemum could  stand.  She  thrust  her 
big  yellow  head  into  the  midst  of  the 
dozens  of  roses,  thrashing  right  and 
left  with  her  huge  bulk.  "You  con- 
temptible, flaring  red  roses.  To  think 
that  only  five  years  ago  you  were 
scarcely  in  existence,  and  now  just  be- 
cause you  have  been  strengthened  and 
multiplied,  you've  passed  all  bounds  of 
decency.    Take  that!     And  that  I" 

A  passing  florist  caught  sight  of  the 
enormous  chrysanthemum  tumbled  in 
the  midst  of  the  shrinking  roses.  "Well, 
how  did  this  get  in  here,"  he  said.  He 
looked  at  her  torn  and  bruised  petals. 
"I  guess  your  day  is  done."  And  he 
clutched  her  ruthlessly  by  the  head  and 
threw  her  into  the  heap  of  dead  and 
dying  in  the  rear  of  the  show  room. 

"Served  her  right,"  said  the  haughty 
American  Beauty,  pluming  her  ruffled 
petals.— Milwaukee  Journal,  November 
15,  1905. 


WosTHT  OF  IMITATIOM. — In  a  cemctery 
near  Maadeburg  many  of  the  moBt  elaborate 
deaigni  In  formal  bedding  are  carried  out 
In  all  tbelr  deulle  with  plants  from  the 
hardy  classes.  Most  of  these  are  old  and 
well  known  species,  but  rarely  seen  nowa- 
days. By  Judicious  selection  serrlceable 
material  and  pleasing  effects  have  been  ob- 
Uined,  and  the  beds,  properly  planted  and 
once  firmly  established,  are  good  for  years, 
needing  but  little  in  the  way  of  trimming. 
Among  the  various  species  used  and  afford- 
ing ample  scope  for  harmonious  combina> 
lion  or  pleasing  contrast,  were  the  bright 
green  Sazifraga  muscoides  and  Arenaria 
pilifera,  the  white  Antennarla  tomentoea, 
the  blue  Sedum  glaucum,  the  yellow  Sedum 
aureum;  besides  these  there  were  many 
others,  equally  distinct  in  color  and  entirely 
reliable  as  to  hardiness,  the  many  varieties 
of  semperrlvum  being  especially  noticeable. 
As  a  fringe  for  the  outer  edge  of  theee 
beds  Vinca  minor  was  largely  used. 

A  QoOD  AsTSB. — Of  the  many  new  asters 
introduced  in  the  last  four  or  flre  years, 
none  has  proved  of  as  great  value  to 
florists  as  a  variety  of  the  ostrich  plume 
order  with  salmon-colored  flowers,  sent  out 
by  J.  C.  Schmidt,  of  Brfurt.  in  1902.  Bx- 
treme  earlinessi,  graceful  form,  great  free- 
dom of  bloom  and,  above  all,  the  rare  shade 
of  the  flowers,  make  it  the  most  profitable 
aster  for  cutting. 

A  Much  Lauded  Dahlia. — Pink  Pearl,  a 
dahlia  of  Bnglish  origin,  is  said  to  be  the 
best  of  the  rose-colored  varieties  grown  in 
Germany;  Its  praise  Is  sounded  every- 
where. 
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THE  L4TE  DENTS  ZIRlfGIEBEL. 

A  great  blow  to  the  many  friends 
and  to  horticulture  was  the  death  of 
Denys  ZimgiebeL  The  news  that  he 
was  stricken  had  not  reached  the  ears 
of  many  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
before  they  received  word  that  he  had 
passed  away.  On  November  2  while  as 
usual  about  his  greenhouses  he  was 
taken  ill  and  although  formerly  in  the 
best  of  health  and  apparently  strong 
enough  to  live  to  be  ninety  he  never 
fully  recovered  conciousness,  lingering 
until  November  16.  Mr.  Zimgiebel 
was  bom  in  Neufchatel,  a  French  speak- 
ing canon  of  Switzerland  in  i^.  From 
his  boyhood  he  was  a  lover  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  nature.  In  those 
days  a  botanist  must  necessarily  be  a 
master  of  everything  encountered. 
After  taking  courses  in  languages,  chem- 
istry, etc,  he  was  graduated  with  great 
honor  from  Neufchatel  college  in  1848. 
He  immediately  became  connected  with 
Professor  Agassiz,  of  world  renown,  at 
the  Neufchatel  Gardens  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  After  remaining 
eight  years  in  Pans  he  was  given  charge 
of  large  gardens  in  Switzerland  for 
three  years.  Arriving  in  New  Orleans 
in  1855  be  worked  here  for  two  years 
until  he  accepted  the  management  of 
the  Harvard  Botanical  Gardens.  He 
became  well  known  and  as  an  assistant 
of  Professor  Asa  Gray  grew  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  horticultural 
experts  of  the  country.  He  became 
widely  known  as  the  originator  of  hot 
water  heating  for  greenhouses  in  Europe 
and  later  introduced  this  system  in 
America.  On  1864  he  settled  in  Need- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  one  of  the  most  interesting  es- 
tablishments in  Massachusetts.  Always 
a  great  lover  of  pansies,  he  made  the 
growinsr  of  them  his  specialty,  after- 
wards branching  into  other  lines.  Mrs. 
Zimgiebel  is  dead  but  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  survive  the  father.  Augustus 
is  now  managing  the  estate  and  the 
older  son,  Denys,  Jr.,  is  an  electrician. 
Mr.  Zimgiebel  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Park  street 
flower  market,  and  connected  with 
various  fraternal  organizations.  The 
funeral  was  held  November  18  at  the 
residence  in  Needham,  Mass.,  and  was 
largely  attended  by  the  most  prominent 
horticultural  men  of  New  England. 

B. 


HOTESON  BRITISH  PARKS  AND  GARDENS. 

Paper  read  by  J.  A.  Pettlprew  before 
tbe  Bolton  Florfsts*  Club,  October  17, 
1909. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  task  to  relate 
what  one  has  seen  on  a  trip  across  the 
waters.  So  it  appeared  to  me  when  I 
started  for  Europe  early  in  July  of  this 
year.  Your  strenuous  president  took 
a  mean  advantage  of  my  error  when  he 
extracted  a  promise  from  me  that  I 
would  talk  to  you  on  my  return  about 
what  I  had  seen  during  my  rambles 
abroad. 

I  can  now  understand  how  tbe  Euro- 
pean travel  fever  is  contracted.  One  trip 
simply  serves  to  whet  the  appetite  for 
more,  and  I  should  imagine  that  not 
before  the  third  trip  would  the  tourist's 
mind  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  calmly  ob- 
serve and  aa  calmly  record  his  impres- 
sioBB  and  dodnetions.     The  sight-seer  in 


Bn^ope,  for  he  is  simply  a  sight-seer  on 
his  first  trip,  is  apt  to  rush  here  and 
there  in  the  endeavor  to  see  a  great  deal. 
So  much  is  wonderful  and  new  or 
strange  to  him  that  the  mind  is  con- 
stantly appealed  to  and  is  kept  working 
at  high  pressure.  Often  great  bodily 
fatigue  is  experienced.  The  result  is, 
that,  in  spite  of  notes  taken  to  jog  the 
memory,  the  mind  has  not  retained  as 
clear  an  impression  as  was  expected. 
Some  of  you  are  experienced  travelers. 
I  would,  however,  say  to  those  who  can- 
not aflford  to  have  the  European  fever, 
but  who  would  like  to  make  one  trip,  or 
two  trips  abroad,  go  slowly  and  <]pietly. 
See  only  what  you  can  give  the  tune  to 
see  properly.  Do  not  overtax  your 
strength.  Under  such  conditions  the 
mind  and  imagination  can  work  actively 
and  be  more  vividly  impressed  and  more 
richly  stored  with  the  treasure  to  be 
gleamed  from  the  older  civilizations. 


The  Late  Desyt  ZirnsielwK 
See  obituary,  page  816. 


After  a  delightful  passage  of  seven 
days  we  entered  Queenstown  Harbor, 
with  its  quaintly-pretty  town  situated  on 
the  sloping  hillside.  The  hills  enclosing 
the  harbor  are  mostly  owned  by  the 
British  government,  and  are  used  for 
military  purposes.  Centranthus  ruber, 
however,  by  right  of  prior  occupation 
and  Nature's  ai&ptation,  greeted  us  with 
sheets  of  purple  bloom,  which  many  of 
the  passengers  on  the  tender  were  fain 
to  believe  was  heather.  Of  heather  there 
was  an  abundance,  but  its  softer,  hazy 
color  was  overpowered  by  the  decided 
color  of  the  centhranthus. 

A  stroll,  after  dinner  in  the  evening, 
revealed  the  mild  nature  of  the  climate 
in  this  part  of  Ireland.  Fuchsias  (Bic- 
cartoni),  wall-flowers,  antirrhinums, 
sedums,  ferns,  etc.,  clothed  cliffs,  stone 
walls,  and  slopes  alike,  while  the  cottage 
gardens  were,  as  is  usual  in  the  British 
Isles,  bowers  of  bloom. 

At  Fota,  a  few  miles  from  Queens- 
town,  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Barrymore. 
Boughly  speaking,  the  gardens  and  or- 
namental grounds  contain  about  100 
acres.  The  entire  plan  of  arrangement 
has  been  carefully  studied.  Excepting, 
possibly,  the  terrace  gardens,  everythii^ 


speaks  of  Nature  and  simplicity.  The 
ornamental  grounds  abound  in  good 
things.  Beautiful  vistas  of  foliage  and 
turf  greet  the  eye  at  everj  turn.  An 
island  in  a  small  lake  is  devoted  to  a 
collection  of  bamboos,  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  being  planted  with  semi-aquatio 
plants.  The  effect  is  very  good  and  the 
setting  of  the  picture  harmonious. 

The  mild  and  moist  temperature  of 
Fota  admits  of  a  much  wider  range  in 
the  selection  of  material  for  outdoor 
planting  than  obtains  with  us  in  New 
England*  Among  the  most  noticeable 
things  in  this  collection  were  azaras,  es- 
callonias,  olearis,  buddleias,  fuchsiasy 
clianthus,  Benthamia  fragifera,  osman- 
thus,  Acacia  melanoxylon,  aristotelias, 
Caesalpina  Japonica,  Fabiana  imbri- 
cata,  Eurya  latifolia,  phillyreas,  eu- 
genias,  Carpenteria  Gaiifomica,  ver- 
onicas and  many  others.  Coniferous 
trees  do  very  well.  A  very  fine 
plant  of  Pinus  insignis  measures 
tour  feet  in  diameter.  Sequoia  gigantea 
is  represented  by  several  promising 
specimens  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high. 
The  broad-leaved  evergreens,  such  as 
laurels  and  hollies,  simply  revel  in  the 
climate  of  Fota.  In  a  shady  hollow  a 
rockery  has  been  introduced,  which  is 
planted  with  ferns,  where  many  of  the 
choicest  variations  from  the  British 
species  are  to  be  seen.'  Many  ferns  from 
even  more  temperate  climes  also  have 
been  planted,  among  which  may  be  noted 
Dickinsonia  Antarctica,  of  which  there 
are  several  specimens  doing  well. 

The  terrace  gardens  near  the  mansion 
were  vqtj  gorgeous  in  their  summer 
plumage  of  scarlets,  blues,  purples,  yel- 
lows and  whites;  a  very  good  example 
of  the  florid  style  of  sununer  bedding. 
One  wished  that  the  treatment  had  been 
of  a  softer  character,  more  in  keepmg 
with  the  simple  beauty  and  quaintness  of 
the  facade  of  the  building  and  the  ter- 
race walls. 

While  at  Queenstown  and  Cork  I  en- 
gaged, in  each  place,  a  jaunting-car  for 
a  trip  into  the  country  ,and  was  for- 
tunate in  securing  quick,  intelligent  men 
for  drivers ;  in  fact,  in  this  capacity  there 
seemed  to  be  none  but  those  who  had 
well  defined  opinions  of  men  and  things. 
Under  similar  conditions,  a  brighter  or 
more  genial  lot  of  men  it  would  be  hard 
to  find.  My  object  was  to  get  such  im- 
pressions of  agricultural  conditions  as 
could  be  obtained  in  a  run  of  eight  or 
ten  miles,  and  through  conversation  with 
a  few  of  the  farmers.  Though  my  field 
of  observation  was  limited,  and  the  time 
at  my  disposal  short,  yet  I  could  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Irish 
farmer,  or  cotter,  of  the  neighborhood 
makes  little  of  his  opportunities.  With 
splendid  land  under  his  control  and  one 
of  the  best  markets  of  the  world  at  his 
doors,  he,  by  lack  of  thrift  and  by  indo- 
lence, permits  his  advantages  to  be 
usurped  by  Holland  and  France.  But- 
ter, eggs,  poultry,  and  many  other  pro- 
ducts are  shipped  by  these  countries  to 
England  in  enormous  quantities,  of 
which  trade  Ireland  should  have  a  large 
share. 

In  Dublin  I  took  a  jaunting-car  ride 
in  Phoenix  Park.  I  had  heard  much  of 
its  beauty  and  its  fine  situation.  I  was 
much  disappointed  to  find  it  little  better 
than  a  pasture  lot  for  cattle,  at  fiwt  to 
seven  dollars  per  head.  The  park  is  a 
large  one  of  1,750  Irish  acres^  which  I 
was  told  equaled  2,500  English  acres. 
The  revenue  for  its  support,  I  was  in- 
formed,   comprises   $40,000,    which    the 
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government  pays  for  the  site  of  the 
vice-regal  palace  and  the  barracks,  and 
$7,000,  the  proceeds  of  the  pasturage  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  cattle.  The 
result  is  that  the  park  has  a  most  un- 
kempt appearance.  The  small  trees  and 
what  have  been  fine  hawthorns  are 
ruined  by  the  rubbing  of  the  cattle.  The 
open  meadows  and  woodlands  are  track- 
ed in  every  direction.  No  pruning  of 
dead  limbs  or  cutting  out  of  dead  trees 
seems  to  have  been  done.  Thus  a  park 
that  might  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
British  Isles  is  given  up  to  ruin  and 
desolation. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glas- 
nevin,  a  suburb  of  Dublin,  has  £ua  area 
of  fifty-two  acres,  and  is  mostly  situated 
on  a  sandv  knoll,  where  conditions  are 
very  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  consequently,  little  of 
note  in  that  line  is  to  be  found  there. 
They  have,  however,  considerable  glass 
and  a  fairly  f^ood  collection  of  plants. 
Especially  noticeable  was  a  lot  of  filmy 
ferns  in  fine  condition*  among  which 
were  fine  specimens  of  the  Killamey 
fern  (Trichomanes  radicans).  Bougain- 
villea  Cypherii,  a  semi-double,  attracted 
my  attention,  as  did  Haemanthus  Kath- 
enna  amaryllidea.  Campanula  isophyila, 
very  fine  blue  and  hardy.  Begonia  Rex, 
Ne  plus  ultra.  Our  Queen  and  His 
Majesty.  Fine  planU  were  also  to  be 
seen  of  Begonia,  President  Camot  and 
Bowringiana.  When  looking  over  the 
fine  begonia  collection  at  this  garden,  I 
wished  that  our  Mr.  Sander  could  have 
been  with  me.  Lobelia  tenuior  as  a  pot 
plant  was  very  attractive,  as  was  also 
Trachelium  cocrulea  and  Coerulea  alba 
(order  Campanulaceae),  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  Veitch's  strain,  compact 
and  fine  flowered,  as  a  pot  plant  was 
very  good.  Many  other  old  plants  were 
grown  in  pots.  They  were  well  grown 
too  and  demonstrated  their  value  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  In  an  aquatic  house 
was  seen  a  fine  lot  of  potted  cannas  of 
the  new  strains.  Under  the  indoor  cul- 
tural conditions  the  foliage  and  flowers 
were  very  finely  developed,  both  in  size 
and  color. 

The  garden  is  noted  for  its  large  and 
fine  collection  of  alpine  plants,  which 
would  require  days  to  properly  observe 
and  describe.  I  simply  had  to  content 
myself  with  wonder  and  admiration  at 
their  varied  and  beautiful  forms  as  1 
hurriedly  passed  along.  Mr.  Moore,  the 
curator,  unfortunately  was  absent  His 
absence,  however,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  a  horticultural  gradu- 
ate of  the  gentle  sex,  into  whose  hands 
I  was  consigned  by  the  secretary,  and 
who  did  the  honors  of  the  place  with  a 
charming  mixture  of  intelligence,  good 
nature,  and  dignity.  .     . 

Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden  is  sit- 
uated in  the  City  of  Dublin.  It  contains 
about  fourteen  acres.  The  smoke  condi- 
tions are  rather  severe  on  vegetation; 
hollies,  however,  seem  to  find  the  loca- 
tion a  congenial  home,  for  many  good 
specimens  arc  to  be  found  in  the  gar- 
den. Spring  flowering  bulbs  are  planted 
everywhere,  and  must  produce  rare 
effects  in  flowering  season.  This  might 
be  expected,  as  Mr.  Burbidge,  the  cura- 
tor, has  long  been  a  student  of  and  a 
writer  on  bulbs.  A  rockery  with  a  small 
collection  of  alpine  plants  shows,  by  its 
condition,  that  this  pretty  and  interesting 
'  class  of  plants  has  a  warm  place  in  his 
heart  Here  I  saw  the  beautiful  rosette- 
like Ramonda  Pyrenaica  for  the  first 
time;  a  piece  of  rough  wall  admirably 


serves  it  for  a  home.  Mr.  Burbidge, 
being  away  from  home  on  a  week-end 
vacation,  greatly  disappointed  me,  as  I 
had  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  meet- 
inghim. 

The  vacation  habit,  common  to  all 
classes,  I  found  strongly  intrenched  in 
the  British  Isles.  Forty  years  ago,  dur- 
ing my  experience  as  an  under  gardener 
in  England,  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
would  cover  the  extent  of  the  peregrina- 
tions of  myself  and  others  of  like  stand- 
ing, vear  in  and  year  out.  Now,  the 
"week-end,"  with  the  help  of  cheap 
rates  on  the  railroads,  has  changed  all 
this.  The  "week-end**  is  a  week-end 
holiday,  and  is,  moreover,  a  very  elastic 
term.  It  may  mean  from  Saturday  eve- 
ning until  Monday  morning,  but  it  usu- 
ally means  a  good  deal  more.  It  covers 
trips  to  the  continent,  to  the  lakes,  to 
Wales,  and  to  the  Scottish  hills.  Trades- 
men say  there  is  too  much  of  it,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  payment  of  rent  and 
grocery  bills.  I  think  this  is  a  libel.  The 
people  who  take  the  week-end  holiday 
are  not  apt  to  be  those  who  shirk  pay- 
ment of  their  bills :  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  rum  shop  is  tne  cause  for  this  wail 
of  the  landlords  and  grocery  keepers. 
Rum  is  the  curse  of  the  British  Isles.  If 
my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  drink 
bill  for  the  British  Isles  last  year  was 
$8oo^ooo^ooa  Eight  hundred  million 
taken  from  the  people's  food,  housing, 
clothing  and  education,  to  say  nothing 
of  luxuries  or  pleasures  1  Were  this 
money  used  in  the  proper  channels,  in- 
stead of  being  spent  for  drink,  we 
should  soon  cease  to  hear  of  thephysical 
deterioration  of  the  British.  This  is  a 
digression.  I  could  not,  however,  re- 
frain from  touching  on  the  subject  The 
conditions  of  the  drink  traffic  in  the 
larger  cities  are  such  as  to  deprave  men, 
women,  and  children  alike. 

The  country  around  Dublin  is  most 
charming.  Howth,  Kingston,  and  Brav 
are  right  on  the  bay.  From  Bray  Head, 
a  hill  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  feet, 
a  fine  view  of  the  bay  can  be  had;  with 
the  Hill  of  Howth  about  six  miles  away 
in  the  distance,  while  between  lies  Kings- 
ton, in  the  hollow,  with  its  fine  old  pic- 
turesque houses.  Kingston  is  an  older 
settlement  than  Dublin,  from  which  it 
is  distant  about  eight  miles.  The  Danes 
held  the  coast  at  this  point,  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  and  two  or  three  of  their 
strongholds,  now  in  ruins,  lend  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  scene. 

At  Kingston  I  took  the  Holyhead  mail 
boat,  and  in  three  hours  I  stepped  on 
Welsh  soil  and  boarded  the  train  for 
London.  The  scenery  between  Holy- 
head and  Chester  is  just  such  as  to 
tempt  one  to  don  a  knapsack  and  wan- 
der through  its  mountain  ranges.  That 
it  is  a  great  resort  for  tourists  is  quite 
evident  from  the  large  amount  of  pas- 
senger business  at  each  station. 

At  Chester,  which  was  reached  at  five 
in  the  afternoon,  I  stopped  for  a  day  or 
two.  Chester  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  England.  There  is  good  evidence 
that  it  was  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance prior  to  its  occupation  by  the 
Romans  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  it  is  famed  in  song  and 
story.  Its  walls  make  a  continuous 
promenade  of  two  miles,  and  are  the 
only  complete  specimens  of  that  order  of 
fortifications  remaining  in  the  British 
Islands.  The  ground  around  the  walls 
upon  which  we  stood  has  been  deluged 
in  blood.  The  Romans,  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes  have 
all  fought  for  possession  of  the  town. 


At  a  still  later  date  the  parliamentary 
forces  of  Cromwell  were  kept  at  bay  for 
two  years  by  its  hardy  defenders.  From 
a  tower  on  the  walls  Charles  the  First 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  army 
of  relief  defeated  before  his  eyes  on 
Rowton  moor.  The  beseiged,  however, 
did  not  capitulate  until  twenty  weeks 
later,  after  being  reduced  to  the  utmost 
straits.  A  walk  around  the  walls  of  old 
Chester  is  replete  with  interest;  on 
every  hand  are  objects- that  connect  the 
present  with  the  past  The  beautiful 
cathedral  of  Chester,  founded  by  a 
Saxon  king  in  660,  is  within  a  stone's 
throw,  nearby  are  the  remains  of  Roman 
occupation,  as  evidenced  by  baths  and 
altars ;  further  on  is  the  quaint  old  stone 
Dee  bridge,  built  by  command  of  Ed- 
ward I,  in  1280.  A  fine  stone  bridge, 
built  in  1832,  forty  feet  high,  with  a 
clear  span  of  200  feet,  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  town.  Still  further  on  is 
Chester  Castle,  hoary  with,  antiquity 
while  everywhere  are  fine  examples  of 
timbered  houses  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  I  have  purposely  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  Chester,  for  I  diink  one  of  the 
pleasantest  memories  of  my  trip  is  laid 
within  its  walls,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
it  to  you  as  a  place  worthy  of  a  visit 

Near  the  bridge  of  Dee  I  took  a 
small  steamer  and  sailed  up  the  river  for 
Eaton  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster.  The  hall  is  modem 
and  stands  on  ground  gently  rising  from 
the  Dee.  Broad  vistas  of  lawn  stretch 
out  toward  the  river.  No  trees  of  great 
size  are  to  be  found,  the  plantations 
being  apparently  of  no  greater  age  than 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  Beeches,  osdcs,  and 
limes  predominate ;  a  few  Cearus  Libani, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  give  promise  of 
future  greatness. 

The  gardens  are  in  excellent  condition. 
They  partake  largely  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned style,  hedges  and  cosy  nooks 
abound.  Climbing  roses  are  everywhere 
Dorothy  Perkins  especially.  It  was  here 
that  I  first  experienced  English  hospi- 
tality; the  gardener,  N.  F.  Barnes, 
gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  placed 
himself  wholly  at  my  disposal  during  my 
visit,  Mrs.  Barnes  being  not  one  whit  be- 
hind her  husband  in  kindness.  In  the 
course  of  my  conversation  with  Mr. 
Barnes,  I  found  that  the  EngUsh  gard- 
ener, like  the  American  park  superin- 
tendent, has  an  unhappy  time  when  he 
undertakes  to  do  any  thinning  out  of  his 
trees  or  shrubs!  I  found,  also,  that  the 
English  gardener  is  very  often  tram- 
melled in  the  matter  of  planting  good 
things  (in  themselves)  in  unsuitable 
places,  and  that  he  cannot  always  plant 
things  where,  in  his  judgment  things 
should  be  planted.  So  it  is  not  always 
fan:  to  the  gardener  to  lay  upon  his 
shoulders  the  blame  for  violations  of  the 
artistic  which  may  be  found  in  the  place 
over  which  he  has  charge.  I  was  shown 
the  new  bothy  at  Eaton  Hall.  It  is  a 
pretty  two-story  house,  in  the  timbered 
style,  of  which  the  Cestrians  seem  so 
fond.  Each  gardener  had  a  bed-room 
upstairs,  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  a 
parlor  occupy  the  lower  floor.  The 
place  has  an  appearance  of  comfort  I 
was  glad  to  see  this  improvement  in  the 
home  life  of  the  gardener.  I  found 
other  estates  on  which  the  same  im- 
provements had  been  made.  On  many, 
however,  the  same  old  hovels  exist  as 
of  yore,  noticeably  in  the  two  botanic 
gardens  of  Dublin. 

The  English  gardener  labors  under 
great  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
other  ocupations.  In  the  past  forty  years 
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the  wages  in  England  of  mechanics, 
masons,  and  carpenters,  for  instance, 
have  increased  over  75%,  while  the 
wages  of  under  gardeners  have  increased 
only  about  35% ;  thus  while  a  carpenter 
or  a  mason  is  able  to  earn  50  shillings 
per  week,  an  under  gardener  can  earn 
only  18  or  20  shillings.  Again,  in  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  gardener  must  work 
an  average  of  ten  or  ten  and  one-half 
hours  per  day,  while  the  mechanic  is  re- 
quired to  work  only  nine  hours  per  day. 
This  state  of  anairs  offers  no  in- 
duement  to  bright  young  men  to  enter 
the  gardening  business;  better  wages 
and  a  more  promising  field  takes  them 
elsewhere.  The  result  of  this,  is,  ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  that  in  Eng- 
land gardening  as  a  business  is  in  a 
decadent  condition.  The  young  men  en- 
gaged in  it  must,  under  these  conditions^ 
average  lower  in  intelligence  and  ambi- 
tion 3ian  obtained  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago. 

George  Nicholson  wrote  me,  when  at 
Queenstown,  to  delay  making  any 
plans  until  my  arrival  in  London,  when 
he  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  mapping 
out  a  route,  and,  what  was  better,  of- 
fered to  accompany  me.  This  was  be- 
yond my  expectation,  and  I  gladly 
changed  the  plans  I  had  made  and 
posted  to  London.  He  appeared  bright 
and  early  at  my  hotel,  the  mommg 
after  my  arrival.  You  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Nicholson  is  look- 
ing remarkably  well,  and  I  can  vouch 
for  his  physical  endurance,  remembering 
how  he  tested  mine.  What  more  could 
I  desire  than  Mr.  Nicholson's  congenial 
companionship?  Who  could  know  the 
places,  the  men,  and  the  things  I  wanted 
IG  see  better  than  he?  We  took  a  long 
bus  ride  as  a  starter,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  do  in  visiting  a 
strange  city,  and  had  I  not  been  favored 
with  a  guide,  I  should  have  sat  next  to 
the  driver  of  the  bus  (as  afterwards  I 
learned  to  do) ;  they  are  mostly  good 
fellows,  and  can  spot  a  seeker  after  in- 
formation ;  the  little  tip  given  at  the  end 
of  the  trip  is  usually  well  earned.  So 
much  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  a  Lon- 
don bus  that  a  day  so  spent  is  well  spent 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  a  visitor 
to  London,  is  the  manner  in  which  street 
traflSc  is  regulated ;  it  is  simply  perfect 
Every  vehicle  seems  to  be  a  part  of  a 
complex  machine,  running,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  traffic,  without  a  hitch  or 
jar.  There  is  only  one  rule,  keep  to  the 
left:  the  drivers  obey  it  implicitly.  At 
the  street  crossings  the  police  regulate 
the  traffic  by  alternately  opening  each 
street  for  crossing.  The  understanding 
between  drivers  and  police  is  quite  clear. 

That  London  is  a  clean  city  is  ^uite 
apparent  The  city  house-cleaning  is  of 
the  first  order.  One  feels  even  some 
compunction  in  throwing  a  cigar  stump 
into  the  gutter,  they  are  so  clean.  This 
cleanliness  is  not  confined  to  one  locality, 
but  extends  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
streets.  The  even  grade  of  the  sidewalks 
is  a  noticeable  fact;  there  are  no  jogs  or 
depressed  crossings  for  vehicles,  every- 
thing is  on  a  level  grade.  On  streets  level 
or  nearly  so,  by  locating:  the  gutter 
catch-basins  at  some  distance  away 
from  the  crossings,  the  street-crossing 
grades  are  brought  to  a  level  with  the 
sidewalk  grade,  making  street  crossings 
and  walks  on  a  perfectly  even  grade.  It 
is  astonishing  how  far  the  regulation  of 
these  seemingly  simple  matters  go  to- 
wards making  city  life  pleasant,  and  how 
much  it  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 


London  is  considered  to  be  one  of  tiie 
best  gpvemed  cities  in  tile  world. 

While  in  London  I  called  upon  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Professor  Sargent 
He  kindly  invited  me  to  visit  him  at 
Gravetye  Manor,  located  in  Surrey* 
about  thirty  miles  from  London.  Grave- 
tye is  an  old  Saxon  word  meaning  a 
house  in  the  hollow.  The  name,  however, 
does  not  desisnate  correctly  the  position 
of  Gravetye  Manor,  which  is  placed  on 
a  gently  sloping  hillside  overlooking  the 
course  of  a  stream,  which  has  been 
dammed  lower  down,  thus  forming  a 
very  pretty  sheet  of  water  in  the  vaUey, 
to  which  the  long  reach  of  lawn  slopes 
in  pleasing  undulations.  Wooded  hills 
rise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water, 
while  to  the  left  a  pretty  view  of  valley 
is  obtained.  Behind  the  house  the  p^round 
rises  and  is  covered  with  plantations  of 
pine. 

Gravetye  is  a  fine  old  manor  house  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Robinson 
has  made  many  additions  and  improve- 
ments, both  to  the  house  and  the 
grounds.  The  wing  which  has  been 
added  to  the  house  has  been  done  with 
such  rare  taste  and  fidelity  to  harmcmy 
that  it  seems  a  part  of  the  old  house  it- 
self. The  material  of  the  building  is  a 
soft  native  sandstone,  even  the  roofing 
is  of  sandstone  flags.  For  the  roofing  01 
the  new  addition  the  country  was 
scoured  to  secure  weathered  flags  from 
old  bams  and  houses.  In  the  restora- 
tion of  the  interior  the  same  care  and 
Kood  taste  has  been  displayed,  in  blend- 
ing the  new  with  the  old. 

Mr.  Robinson  would  have  done  much 
for  gardening  had  he  written  nothing 
more  than  the  "English  Garden"  and 
'•Wild  Gardening."  He  has,  however, 
done  much  more,  and,  what  is  better,  has 
put  into  practice  at  Gravetye  the  princi- 
ple he  has  so  earnestly  taught  m  his 
writings.  In  the  construction  of  a  ter- 
race garden  old  weathered  flags  were  ob- 
tained with  which  to  pave  the  walks. 
The  beds  are  arranged  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned style  and  planted  with  old-fash- 
ioned flowers.  Roses  predominate,  of 
which  Mr.  Robinson  has  a  large  collec- 
tion. A  pretty  feature  of  the  garden  is 
Tropaeolum  speciosum,  blooming  freely 
in  gorgeous  clusters,  as  are  also  wall 
plants,  which  are  encouraged  to  colonize. 
Beyond  the  terrace  garden  is  a  cosy 
ramble,  the  borders  of  which  abound  in 
good  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
bulbs.  Beyond  is  situated  the  walled 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden.  The  sheet 
of  water  in  the  valley  is  bordered  by  a 
walk,  along  which  the  planting  of 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  has  been 
done  in  a  manner  to  give  a  very  natural 
effect  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
shore  line,  at  which  water  Ii!ies  and 
other  aquatic  and  semi -aquatic  plants 
have  been  planted.  Tho  atniof^-phere  of 
the  entire  place  is  restful,  quaint,  and 
beautiful,  on  natural  lines.  The  absence 
of  variegated  and  other  abnormal  forms 
of  vegetation  is  conspicuous,  as  might 
be  expected.  The  estate  comprises  about 
400  acres,  some  of  which  is  old  wood- 
land. A  large  area  has  been  planted  bv 
Mr.  Robinson  with  pines  (Pinus  syf- 
vcstris  and  Pinus  Laricio),  which  show 
excellent  growth,  some  of  them  being 
twenty  or  more  feet  in  height  Our 
white  pine  (Pinus  Strobus)  has  proved 
a  failure,  which  Mr.  Robinson  regrets 
very  much.  Many  grew  well  at  first, 
then  suddenly  died  off. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  enjoyable  day 
my  host  drove  with  me  to  the  station. 


On  the  way  he  pomted  out  a  railroad 
bank,  on  which  he  scattered  the  seed  of 
Spanish  broom,  a  few  years  ago,  now, 
a  sheet  of  yellow  bloom  as  a  reward  for 
the  forethought  and  public  spirit  of  the 
planter. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  innate  in  the 
heart  of  an  Englishman.  The  same  may 
be  said,  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the 
Irishman,  the  Scotchman,  and  the 
Frenchman.  There  are  few  who  have 
not  a  garden,  or  at  least  a  window-box. 
Along  the  roadside,  or  in  country 
towns  and  villages  where  the  houses  are 
often  built  on  the  line  of  the  road,  a 
narrow  strip  of  space  will  be  stolen  from 
the  sidewalk  and  planted  with  climbers 
to  cover  the  cottage  walls.  This  love 
for  flowers  by  all  classes  contributes, 
in  a  great  degree  to  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  English  homes.  In  most  parts 
of  England  trees  are  encouraged  to  grow 
in  the  meadows  and  hedge  rows.  Even 
farmers  will  call  your  attention  to  their 
trees,  to  their  fine  size  or  appearance, 
and  to  how  much  they  add  to  the  beautjy 
of  the  landscape.  When  such  a  spirit 
as  this  is  abroad  in  a  land,  what  won- 
der that  it  calls  for  the  admiration  of 
travelers ! 

I  saw  a  goodiv  number  of  fine  trees. 
At  Lannercost  Priory,  Cumberland,  are 
the  finest  sycamore  trees  I  ever  beheld, 
many  measuring  four  to  five  feet  in 
diameter.  This  tree  behaves  badly  in 
the  states  and  gives  no  intimation  of  its 
qualities.  The  long  walk  at  Windsor 
Castle  is  shaded  by  handsome  English 
elms.  At  Ravensworth  Castle,  Durham* 
are  good  beeches;  one  I  measured  has 
a  spread  of  ninety-five  feet  At  Na- 
worth  Castle,  Cumberland,  are  grand 
oaks,  which  must  have  been  old  when 
belted  Will  Howard  was  warden  of  the 
marches. 

At  Brinkbum  Priory  in  Northumber- 
land a  lot  of  silver:r'leaved  firs  (which 
I  could  not  determine),  three  to  three 
and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  rear  their 
heads  to  a  height  of  ninety  or  one  hun- 
dred feet  A  plant  of  Gematis  montana. 
on  the  priory  walls,  measures  fifty-four 
inches  around  the  stem.  It  might  have 
been  planted  by  the  Qsterdan  monks 
who  founded  the  monastery. 

In  Anthony  Waterer's  nursery  I  saw 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  weeping 
beech,  at  least  sixty  feet  in  diameter  of 
spread  of  branches.  I  ought  not  to  stop 
at  this  single  reference  when  so  many 
good  things  are  to  be  found  there. 

The  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  thirty 
miles  from  Paris,  has  an  area  of  42,000 
acres,  in  which  fine  oaks  and  beeches 
abound.  Of  course,  everybody  knows 
of  the  Bumham  beeches.  There  are 
still  many  well  shaped  specimens  to  be 
found  back  in  the  woods  that  will  well 
repay  die  trouble  of  hunting  them  up. 
The  old  pollarded  and  decaying  trunks 
are  magnificent  even  in  their  ruins,  and 
recall  a  long  distant  past 

I  will  dose  with  a  reference  to  the 
white  willows  of  Warwickshire,  called 
regalis  in  the  catalogues,  but  which  Pro- 
fessor Sargent  says  is  the  typical  Salix 
alba.  How  beautifully  their  silver  fol- 
iage lightens  and  .<)oftens  the  landscape! 
When  once  seen  they  are  not  apt  to  be 
forgotten. 

HIS  HEART  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE. 

When  Maloolm  Rose,  a  landscape  gar- 
dener, was  placed  on  the  operating  table 
Nt  tb«  county  hospital,  Los  AnseleB,  Oal., 
AQirast  21.  to  undergo  an  operation  it  was 
dlscnvered  by  the  surgeon  that  the  patient's 
heart  was  located  on  the  right  side  nearly 
Mx  inches  from  its  proper  place.  The  organ 
In  every  way,  however,  appeared  normaL 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


MaNUAI*    op    the    TsBBS    op    NORltx 

America  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  subject 
The  paaes  number  826»  with  over  600 
itlnstrations.  BYcry  tree  student  should 
have  it.    $6.00. 


W«  can  ««pply  any  of  the  following:  books,  poatgiald,  at  tko  inrloos  slven: 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  PLOWSsa  (Himt).  Thb  Gardbm  Stost  (BQwaiucr).— A 

—The  only  book  on  the  subject.     It  is  a  delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 

thoroueh^  reliable  work  byaneminentlT  andpleaauresof  ^[ardeningin  themostfiss- 

suoonml  practical  floxitt.    Illustrated,  dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical. 

$2.00.  and  uMful,  too,  for  the  author  lores, 


Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Pcwell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  cotmtry 
and  suburban  homes.    A  Tolume  of  140 

gages    with    twenty-two   illustrations. 
0  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Paurr  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Al^^ed 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lakdscapb  Gardbnikg  (Mayaard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugxestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  Jidpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monby  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  (^LDPISH  fMulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
oest  cSivioe  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tibe  parlor  iaquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  fC.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpei  l  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail  Profiisely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  4| 

PuMiGATiON  Mbthodb  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
ueans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
.f60  pages.    $1.0a 


GRBENHouse  Construction  (Tafi).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  laraje  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootsd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line  Tells  about  lilioi,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  nil  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
/^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
(^Valconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmdv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  tmderstand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rose  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
£rom  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Biggle  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  cwvaats,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  • 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaimng  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturist  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  diflferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvdopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  indud- 
tng  the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  £eimiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  £ng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Cultnrist  (PuUer).    $1.50. 


knows  and  grows  the  {dants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Pruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downing).    $5.00.' 

Prutt  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbnino  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Ploriculturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00.     - 

Truck  Pariong  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  emarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBET  SCBNTBD  PlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting sut^,ect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and.enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Qlustrated  from  life.    $4.80.  / 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbrs 
(Dana).  (Mde  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnglbh  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoot 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjT  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb^Book 
(Prof.  Bailey). — A  compendium  of  useful 
information  n>r  all  intemted  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  prindples  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (BUacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardening  (Prof.  (jreen,ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

American  Prutt  Culturibt  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  PROPrr  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  o\ 
nnt-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veltchii,  Gematis  Pahiculata,  Rare  Conifers,  ms 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.w»w»«M«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $(.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, %\, 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OF  PRIOE. 


THE  GARDEMNG  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pomtrly  State  Entemologlft  of  Maryland 

A  Praetical  Treatise  mnd  timely  work  od  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  of  destroying  fnieet  pests  and 
other  vermin  In  various  places.  This  work  is  the 
oatoome  of  practical  tesu  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Kther  with  the  ezperlenees  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 
FBUIT  6ROWEBS  AND  NURSERTMEN 


owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
1  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 


San  ( 


practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
Is  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treex  to 
outlined  in  thto  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  yetY  sniall  oost.  The  writer  Is  con>ld- 
ered  the  best  authority  onthtosubjectln  thto  eountry 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  thto  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI.ORI8T8 
have  found  that  vcKetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
be  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  to  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILLERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 


work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  ns  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  imporiant  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.    The  subject  or  carbon  bl- 


sulphide  for  fumigating  mllto  and  elevators  con- 
talnlng_grain  in  ston^ge  to  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 71%  this  trada  tue  work  to  indtopensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
m  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  inclosure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  thto  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respen  and  to  the  onl > 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  n 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  S80  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  1.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nonoo  Bnlldlng  CHICAQO.  IU.INOI 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Tradc  Marks 

Cofyhiqhts  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  jMUentab1&  Communlen- 
tlons  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secnrtngpatenu. 

Patenta  taken  tnroueh  Munn  it  Co.  reoelve 
•pieiol  fioCicf,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scieniifk  JUnerkam 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  T^inrest  elr- 
culatton  of  any  sdentlflo  Journal.  Terms,  IS  a 
^  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

4Co»«'»«»*^N8wYorl[ 

Ofllee,  Oft  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


Flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describios 
tbem.     Priot  16  otnl 


TIE  GARDrNING  CO.  Chictgo. 


ORCHIDS 


We  are  headquartan 
for  Orohids  la  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
lUuitratad  catalogue. 

Orthid  Qrawart  and  inparlart.  SUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

or  AMimOA  has  paid  107,000  for  glass  broken  bj 
ball  since  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  particu- 
ars  address     JONN  Q.  EgaLCR,  iaidia  Rivar,  N.  J. 


Grown  tVom 


]^(^W§,  reliable 

j^ns^roon^pjfflvn 


ENGUSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWR  ':slSSr'£»tii  "^^tf-JSi,?® 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  I5c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  100 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  V^  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  QXTT  SPAWN.  ^h^e's^Jrc^flSulhrtW^ 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  othert.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25 lbs.. $2.75:  100 lbs. $10.00. 

VAUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAOOi  84«8e  Randolpli  %%. WIW  YOUICI  14  Barotey  St 

Fwwwwwwww  wwww  www  w^nwwww^^F^^F 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


I 


rOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  dtalogue, 
will  be  ready  Jan.  1,  1906,  and 
mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I 


PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRITINQ. 


Vol.  XIV. 


•8  00  A  YSAB 

24    NUMBBBS. 


CHICAGO.  DECEMBER  15.  1905. 


SrKOLB  Copt 

10  ClXTt. 


No.  $tp. 


VIEW    OP    THE    KANSAS    CITY    SHOW. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

HARDY  ORNAAENTAL  FRUITS. 

I'rees  and  shrubs  with  ornamental 
fruits  should  form  a  part  of  every 
garden  and  park,  pubhc  or  private. 
Ther«  is  a  particular  charm  in  showily 
fruited  and  berried  shrubs.  Careful  con- 
sideration should  always  be  given  them 
that  they  may  be  planted  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Without  question,  the  most  showy 
fruiting  shrubs  and  small  trees  we 
have  are  our  native  hawthorns;  and 
we  certainly  have  now  an  extraordi- 
nary profusion-  of  distinct  species. 
Crataegus  macracantha,  has  large 
corymbs  of  small  round  very  showy 
crimson  fruits  from  September  to  No- 


vember. C.  colorita  has  numerous 
lustrous  red  clusters  of  pear  shaped 
fruit,  from  the  close  of  September  to 
December.  C.  persimilis,  which  re- 
sembles the  well  known  cockspur  thorn 
a  good  deal,  has  large  compound 
cor>-mbs  of  oblong  bright  crimson 
fruit  that  makes  a  magnificent  display 
at  the  same  time.  C.  diffusa  has 
drooping  clusters  of  dark  crimson  ob- 
/ong  fruit  then  too,  that  has  a  par- 
ticular charm  in  sunshine.  C.  Dun- 
bari  with  its  large,  numerous  clusters 
of  globular  fruit,  makes  a  conspicu- 
ous display  from  September  15  to  No- 
vember I ;  and  it  too  is  brilliantly 
affected  by  sunshine.  C  cordata,  well 
known  for  its  highly  colored  foliage 
in  the  fall,  has  numerous  clusters  of 
small  bright  red  berries  that  ripen  late 


and  hang  on  until  well  into  the  win- 
ter. C.  Durobrivcnsis,  is,  however,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  the  most  showy 
late  fruiting  hawthorn.  It  retains  its 
large,  numerous,  compound  dusters  of 
globular  lustrous  red  fruit,  without 
loss  of  color  or  shrinkage,  until  Jan- 
uary, and  throws  an  aspect  of  cheer- 
fulness on  a  snowy  winter  scene. 

Nearly  all  erf  the  barberries  are 
good  fall  fruiting  shrubs.  The  com- 
mon barberry  from  Europe,-  which  is 
now  extensively  naturalized,  is  one  of 
the  best  The  numerous  dropping 
clusters  of  bright,  oblong  berries  hang 
to  the  branches  all  fall,  turn  to  a 
dark  crimson  in  December  frosts,  and 
then  continue  to  cling  all  winter  in  a 
more  or  less  shrivelled  stztt,  Thty 
are    pretty    always,    and    the    shrub    is 
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really  one  of  the  best  of  fruiting  vari- 
eties. Siebol^'s  attractive  barberry  has 
clusters  of  orange  red  berries  from 
September  to  January.  The  popular 
Berberis  Thunbergii  always  makes  a 
bright  red  display  of  fruit  through- 
out the  fall  and  winter.  Then  there 
are  Berberis  Amurensis,  B.  Cretica,  B. 
Canadensis,  B.  Chinensis,  B.  Asiatica 
and  B.  emarginata  that  have  different 
shades  of  showy  red,  crimson  and  vio- 
let berries   until   early  winter. 

Among  the  shrubby  roses  there  are 
several  that  make  very  attractive  fruit 
displays  well  into  the  winter.  Rosa 
rugosa,  with  its  large  red  and  orange 
red  heps,  is  very  attractive  through- 
out the  fall.  The  native  roses  R. 
blanda,  R.  lucida,  R.  setigera  and  R. 
Carolina,  give  charming  variously  red 
fruit  displays  throughout  late  fall.  The 
last  named  hangs  on  well  into  the 
winter.  The  Japanese  R.  multiflora. 
with  its  numerous  racemes  of  crimson 
and  occasional  yellowish  berries,  makes 
a  good  display  nearly  all  winter.  Then 
the  ever  popular  sweet  brier  rose  has 
very  showy  bright  red  fruits  all  the 
first  half  of  winter;  and  some  of  the 
Penzance  briers  give  very  conspicuous 
fruit  displays  until  early  winter. 

The  Indian  currant,  or  coral  berry, 
symphoricarpus,  with  its  neat  dense 
clusters  of  small  coral  red  berries, 
terminating  the  branchlets,  is  very 
showy  when  the  leaves  drop  in  the 
fall;  until  then  they  can  hardly  be 
seen.  The  snow-berry,  with  its  large 
white  round  fruits  along  the  branch- 
lets,  looks  attractive  in  late  fall  and 
early  winter;  the  downy-leaved  snow- 
berry,  S.  mollis,  with  its  much  smaller 
round  white  berries  in  dense  cluster, 
is  less  showy  but  quite  pretty. 

The  euonymuses  or  spmdle  trees  are 
attractive  fall  fruiting  shrubs.  E. 
Europaeus  has  showy  orange  fruits, 
which  differ  much  with  individual 
bushes.  E.  Sieboldianus  has  large 
pinkish  colored  fruits  that  are  charm- 
ing. E.  alatus  has  deep  orange  red 
fruits,  not  as  large  as  those  of  the 
former  species,  but  very  attractive.  E. 
Bungeanus  has  long  stalked  pinkish 
colored  fruits  that  persist  until  late. 
The  native  E.  obovatus,  a  trailing 
shrub  with  warty  reddish  fruits;  the 
E.  atropurpureiis  with  orange  pink 
fruits,  and  E.  Americanus  wiOi  warty 
dark  red  fruits  are  all  attractive 
throughout   the    fall. 

Among  the  privets  the  European 
privet  Ligustrum  vulgare  has  very 
conspicuous  grape-like  clusters  of  shin- 
ing; black  fruits  that  hang  on  in  good 
form  in  early  winter.  L.  meadia  has 
clusters  of  blackish  fruits,  but  not  as 
showy,  as  the  former.  The  Japanese, 
L.  Ibota,  and  the  Amoor  L.  Amurense 
have  clusters  of  glaucous  bluish  black 
fruits  that  are  interesting. 

The  choke  berry,  Aronia  arbutifolia. 
^t  this  date  has  very  handsome  round- 
ish red  berries,  and  is  very  ornamen- 
tal. A.  nigra  has  shining  black  fruit 
throughout  the  fall;  though  less  showy, 
it  is  very  desirable.    , 

The  viburnums  are  all  important 
fruiting  plants  in  their  seasons,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  are  showy  in  the 
fall.  Perhaps  the  most  ornamental 
late  fruiting  species  is  the  Japanese  Vi- 
burnum dilatatum.  The  numerous  clus- 
ters of  remarkably  showy  bright  red 
fruits  last  well  into  the  winter.  V. 
cassinoides,  a  beautiful  native  species, 
in  ripening  assumes  a  pinkish  tinge, 
and    turns    to    a    bluish    red    in    Sep- 


tember. The  so-called  high  bush  cran- 
berry, V.  Opulus  is  an  excellent  fall 
fruiting  shrub.  The  drooping  clusters 
of  deep  red  are  very  showy  through 
the  fall  and  early  winter;  and  tiie 
European   form  is   still  more  showy. 

The   American   evergreen   holly,   Ilex 
opaca    is    a    splendid    fruiting    subject 


Ilex  Verticillata. 
A  berried  spray. 


south  of  New  Jersey;  with  us  it  never 
attains  size  enough  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count. But  the  winterberry,  I.  verti- 
cillata, is  a  splendid  winter  fruiting 
shrub,    with    its    numerous    bright    red 


berries  scattered  thickly  along  the 
branches.  Ilex  Sieboldii  and  I.  mon- 
ticola,  are  both  attractive  with  red 
fruits  in  late  fall,  but  very  slow  gp'ow- 
ing  with  us. 

Some  of  the  crab  apples  are  very 
ornamental  in  fruit  in  late  fall  The 
best  is  perhaps  Malus  floribunda,  which 
in  December  looks  very  conspicuous, 
the  branches  being  thickly  set  with  the 
small  apples  that  have  turned  to  a 
deep  crimson  yellow.  Other  important 
late  fall  fruiting  crabs  are  Malus  To- 
ringo,  M.  baccata  and  M.  spectabilis, 
with  showy  fruits  varying  from  red 
to  yellow. 

Of  the  dogwoods  all  of  which  have 
handsome  fruits,  Comus  floridus, 
is  about  the  only  one  that  makes  a 
good  display  in  early  fall.  The  showy 
red  berries  look  handsome  in  Septem- 
ber and  make  a  good  display  in  Oc- 
tober. 

In  localities  where  the  European 
and  American  mountain  ashes  do  well 
they  are  very  showy  with  their  re- 
markably brilliantly  colored  clusters  of 
orange  red  fruits. 

There  is  nothing  among  hardy  vines 
that  can  excel  the  American  and 
Japanese  bittersweets,  respectively 
Celastrus  scandens  and  C.  paniculatus. 
The  former  has  intensely  showy 
orange  red  fruits,  and  the  latter 
orange  yellow  through  the  fall  and  adl 
winter.  The  Chinese  matrimony  vine, 
Lycium  Chinense,  makes  a  brilliant 
display  with  oblong  bright  red  droop- 
ing berries  hanging  along  the  branches 
through    the    fall.         John   EKinbar. 


Rosa  Rubig  nosa. 
Spray  showing  hips  or  fruits. 


ROSE  BLANCHE  DOUBLE  DE  OOUBERT. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  that 
attracts  so  much  attention  and  excites 
so  much  favorable  comment  upon  our 
grounds  as  a  mass  of  this  rugosa  hybrid 
The  large,  pure  white,  semi-double 
flowers,  long  and  pointed  in  the  bud, 
and  showing  a  mass  of  yellow  stamens 
in  the  center  when  fully  open,  arc  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  their  delightful 
fragrance  can  often  be  noticed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  rods. 

It  has  the  same  thickset,  thorny 
branches,  shining  leathery  leaves,  and 
general  style  of  growth,  as  the  nigosa, 
although  not  quite  so  large  a  shruh.  It 
is  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  withstanding 
perfectly  all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  try- 
ing climate — hot  dry  summers,  bare 
ground  for  half  the  winter,  and  tem- 
peratures often  mounting  from  below 
zero  to  60®  above  in  a  few  hours.  It 
seems  to  be  exempt  from  insect  attacks. 
While  other  roses  are  almost  defoliated 
by  slugs,  or  browned  by  red  spider,  this 
rose  carries  its  beautiful  shining  dark 
green  foliage  through  the  summer, 
changing  to  a  brilliant  yellow  in  the 
fall  with  the  advent  of  the  hard  Novem- 
ber frosts,  and  drops  them  only  in  late 
November  or  early  December,  to  show 
its  masses  of  large,  showy,  orange  col- 
ored hips. 

Mme.  George  Bruant.  another  hybrid 
rugosa,  is  much  like  it  in  bloom,  but 
has  never  been  valuable  here,  as  it  is 
not  so  vigorous  and  is  rarely  free  frotn 
mildew,  which  never  affects  the  Coo- 
bert  rose. 

Varying  with  the  season,  from  Miy 
25  to  June  5»  the  Coubert  is  a  white 
sheet  of  bloom,  and  from  then  on  until 
frost,  is  never  out  of  bloom.  To  secure 
continual  blooming,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  flowers  as  they  fade, 
through  the  first  part  of  the   season; 
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Otherwise,  it  will  set  six  or  eight  hips 
to  each  blooming  shoot  and  bend  its 
energies  to  ripening  great  crops  of  seed. 

It  is  the  grossest  kind  of  a  feeder; 
so  our  treatment  has  been  to  give  it 
plenty  of  bone  and  manure  and  then 
some  more.  The  old  wood  is  removed 
in  the  spring  and  the  sturdy  one  year 
old  canes  shortened  back  one-third  to 
one-half.  It  is  grateful  for  watering 
and  syringing,  but  clumps  allowed  to 
go  without  care  all  summer  are  not  far 
behind  the  watered  ones  in  g^'owth  or 
bloom. 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  rose  is 
not  the  most  valuable  of  all  shrubs  for 
our  locality;  in  any  event  it  must  be  in- 
cluded with  the  best  four  or  five. 

niinois.  W.  N.  Rudd. 


PROPAGATING  HARDY  ROSES. 

Eo.  Oardknino:— 

What  is  the  best  time  to  propagate 
hardy  roses,  teas  and  hybrid  perpetuals, 
that  are  growing  outside?  Would  you 
recommend  putting  the  cuttings  into  a 
mild  hot-bed  or  into  a  propagating  bed 
in  a  greenhouse?  If  the  wood  gets 
frozen  will  it  injure  them  for  propagat- 
ing purposes?  Subscriber. 

Tea  roses  growing  outside,  can  be 
propagated  in  late  summer,  or  fall,  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  of  the  cur- 
rent season's  growth  placed  in  sand  in 
a  propagating  bench  in  the  greenhouse. 
Hybnd  perpetuals  are  not  often  propa- 
gated in  this  way  in  conmiercial  estab- 
lishments that  is  from  cuttings  taken 
from  plants  in  the  open  air.  An 
uncertain  percentage,  however,  can  be 
struck  from  good  healthy  young  wood 
taken  in  the  fall  and  placed  in  sand  in  a 
cool  propagating  bench.  But  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  high  tem- 
perature or  they  will  certainly  fail,  and 
It  would  not  be  advisable  to  put  them  in 
a  hotbed.  If  the  wood  is  frozen  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  tissues  are  injured  it 
would  be  useless  for  cuttings,  but  unless 
the  frosts  are  very  severe  it  is  usually 
quite  late  or  well  into  winter,  before  the 
wood  of  hybrid  perpetuals  is  injured 
by  frosts. 

The  common  practice  of  propagating 
hybrid  perpetuals  on  their  own  roots  is 
to  take  cutting^  from  plants  forced  in 
the  greenhouse  in  winter. 

John  Dunbar. 


ROSES  FOR  PUGBT  SOUND. 

Oscar  E.  Lee,  of  Whatcom  county, 
recommends  the  following  roses  for 
planting  in  the  Puget  Sound  country: 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  White  Mam- 
an  Cochet,  Maman  Cochet,  Papa  Gon- 
tier,  Mme.  Welche,  Mme.  Caroline  Test- 
out  and  Francisca  Kruger.  Climbers; 
Gimbing  Kaiserin,  Qimbing  La  France, 
Qimbing  Meteor,  Reve  d'Or  and  Climb- 
ing Wootton. 


if  possible,  thus  facilitating  the  laying  in. 
For  future  standards,  however,  you  may 
try  long  wood  and  in  the  spring  rub  all 
the  lower  eyes  off.  , 
D.  M. 

Kansas  City.— W.  D.  Lanier  has 
been  appointed  horticultural  agent  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  head- 
quarters at  Texarkana,  Tex.,  vice  A.  W. 
Swaty,  resigned. 
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PRIVET  CUTTINGS. 

Before  severe  cold  sets  in,  secure  all 
the  young  privet  you  can,  bunch  it  in 
bundles  of  convenient  size  and  store  it 
away  until  such  time  as  you  find  it  con- 
venient to  prepare  the  wood  for  cut- 
tings. This  may  be  done  any  time 
through  the  winter  at  intervals  when 
nothing  else  is  pressing.  After  the  cut- 
tings are  made,  bunch  them  again  and 
put  them  in  some  cool  place  until  spring, 
being  sure  to  cover  with  soil. 

In  making  cuttings,  if  you  can  afford 
selection,  choose  clean,  straight  wood 
and  have  all  the  cuttings  equal  lengths 
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HERBACEOUS  PLANT  NOTES. 

Rare,  pretty  and  curious  little  things 
of  low  growth  ought  to  have  a  special 
place  provided  for  them,  in  the  nursery 
as  well  as  in  the  garden.  Few  of  them 
are  free,  robust  growers,  so  when  planted 
in  company  with  taller  plants,  they  are 
lost  under  foliage  and  stems  of  their 
neighbors.  Under  such  conditions  there 
is  slim  chance  for  them  to  develop  into 
fair  specimens.  A  narrow  border  or  a 
bed  or  two  may  be  set  aside  for  them; 
a  rockery,  or  any  other  place  will  answer 
where  they  can  have  light  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  though  some  of  them 
will  feel  quite  at  home  under  the  shade 
of  tall  trees.  The  various  primulas, 
hepaticas  and  the  wood  anemones,  are 
exceptions  to  the  flowers  that  delight  in 
an  open  situation. 

Arenaria  montana  is  a  rather  free, 
though  compact  grower,  but  its  height 
never  exceeds  three  inches.  Its  pure 
white  flowers  are  very  large,  much 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  species, 
and  showy,  borne  profusely  in  spring 
for  six  weeks  or  more  all  over  the  plant 
when  it  gets  the  benefit  of  full  direct 
sunlight  together  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  When  planted  among  other 
taller  growing  plants,  which  may  shade 
it  part  of  the  day,  the  plant  assumes  a 
loose,  straggling  habit  and  produces 
flowers  but  sparingly.  Seen  in  such  a 
place  A.  montana  is  not  conside.'ed 
worth  bothering  with,  although  it  really 
belongs  among  the  choicest  things  we 
can  have.  The  leaves  are  large  for  an 
arenaria,  ^   to  ^  inch  in  length,  and 
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from  J<  to  J4  inch  broad,  pointed  and 
of  a  dark  green  evergreen.  Propaga- 
tion is  not  troublesome,  division  of  old 
plants  or  cuttings  will  bloom  the  first 
season. 

Aethionema  coridifolium  (sometimes 
called  Iberis  jucunda)  delights  in 
a  sunny  spot  with  thoroughly  drained 
soil  of  a  light  and  porous  nature.    The 


muralis  and  isophylla  succeed  on  a  hill- 
side exposed  to  the  sun. 

Carlina  acaulis  from  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  an  old  plant,  very  rare  in  this 
country,  belongs  to  the  compositae.  Its 
foliage,  evergreen,  acanthus-like,  toothed 
and  divided,  but  much  smaller  in  dimen- 
sions, shiny  and  spiny,  lies  almost  close 
to  the  ground  and  is  produced  in  loose 


CHRYSANTHEMUM   THEO. 

A  varieiy  raised  by  the  late  Charles  Dawson  and  exhibited  by  J.  S.  Bailey,  at  the  Boston  sliow. 

Diameter  5  feet. 


stems  are  woody,  but  never  grow  tall; 
four  to  six  inches  is  their  utmost  height. 
Young  breaks  start  annually  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  and  every  one  of  the 
twigs  perfects  a  little  roundish  clustered 
head  of  pretty  rosy  pink  flowers  the 
following  season  in  June.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  almost  linear,  closely 
crowded  around  the  stem,  light  glau- 
cous green  in  color,  evergreen,  growth 
compact  and  even.  A.  Persicum  is  a 
trifle  more  spready,  stems  procumbent 
with  paler  rosy  lilac  flower  heads,  which 
are  also  more  elongated;  it  is  equally 
desirable,  while  A.  grandiflorum  is  con- 
siderable taller,  ten  to  twelve  inches ; 
but  this  height  is  principally  due  to  the 
very  long  racemes  of  terminal  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  deep  warm  shade  of  rose, 
very  handsome  and  large,  lasting  for  a 
long  time.  The  habit  of  this  tallest  of 
the  aethionemas  is  more  woody  and, 
erect,  but  all  are  real  gems  and  easy  to 
cultivate  if  they  only  get  the  right  soil 
and  situation. 

Of  campanulas  I  may  mention  C. 
Garganica  as  one  of  those  rarely  seen 
in  proper  place.  It  dislikes  a  moist  or 
crowded  situation,  but  never  fails  to 
grow  into  a  fine  specimen  on  a  sunny 
hillside,  even  if  the  ground  there  is 
poor  and  dry.  Here  it  develops  into 
dense,  compact,  low  cushions  of  green 
and  invariably  sends  up  a  multitude  of 
slender  many  branched  little  flower 
stems,  densely  studded  with  lovely 
small  blue  bells  nearly  all  summer.  The 
plant,  flower  stem  and  all,  is  only  five 
to  six  inches  high  and  always  clean  and 
neat.  Not  all  campanulas  flourish  in  a 
dry  position,  C.  Allionii,  another  dwarf 
alpine  species  for  instance,  suffers  seri- 
ously for  want  of  moisture;  but  all  the 
varieties  of  A.  rotundifolia  and  fragilis. 


rosettes.  Each  growth,  when  mature, 
finishes  with  a  stemless,  very  large 
flower  in  the  center  of  the  leafy  rosette. 
The  disk  of  this  flower  is  clear  yellow, 
two  inches  across,  surrounded  by  a 
shiny  satinlike,  silvery  white,  transpar- 
ent involucre,  which  is  divided  into 
ray-like   segments   two   inches   long,   so 


the  whole  flower  appears  to  be  fully  six 
inches  across.  The  rays  of  the  involucre 
retain  their  satiny  sheen,  and  the  form 
of  the  inflorescens  remains  perfect  for 
months  on  the  plant  or  when  cut  and 
dried.  The  plant  is  a  most  remarkable 
curiosity,  very  easy  to  take  care  of  when 
once  established;  it  grows  in  poor  soil. 
Propagation   is  by  seeds  or  division. 

Tunica  Saxifraga  fl.  pi.,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
form,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
little  flowers  being  double  to  the  heart, 
but  because  in  the  ordinary  species  thes* 
flowers  individually  do  n9t  last  very 
long  and  close  up  in  dull,  cloudy 
weather,  while  in  the  newer  form  the 
additional  petals  prevent  the  flowers 
closing  up  at  any  time  and  their  lasting 
quality  is  vastly  improved.  On  first 
opening  the  flowers  seem  to  be  single; 
there  is  only  one  row  of  petals  visible, 
the  inner  rows  grow  out  one  after  an- 
other on  successive  days.  Thus  you 
can  always  see  single,  semi-double  and 
perfect  double  flowers  on  the  same  plant 
and  plenty  of  them.  Grown  side  by 
side,  the  old  form,  although  a  very  free 
bloomer,  lacks  green  compared  with  the 
double. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  clump  of  Scm- 
pervivum  arachnoideum  growing  on  a 
bare  rock  on  a  dewy  summer  morning, 
the  silvery  dewdrops  adhering  to  the 
silky  webs  strung  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
scales,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun? 
If  not,  you  should  plant  a  dozen  of  the 
rosettes  on  a  rough  stone  surface.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  the  result  S. 
arachnoideum  grows  as  freely  as  the 
ordinary  house  leek  (S.  tectorum)  and 
is  equally  hardy,  but  its  rosettes  arc 
much  smaller,  more  compact  and  globu- 
lar, about  J/^  to  ^  inch  in  diameter.  All 
the  tips  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  fine,  silky,  hairlike  webs;  and  the 
lower  side  of  the  older  scales  show  a 
dark  rosy  tinge.  The  plant  is  propa- 
gated freely  from  offsets. 

Gnaphalium  Leontopodium  (the 
Swiss  edelweiss)  can  easily  be  grown  to 
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perfection  in  an  open  sunny  border, 
where  the  soil  is  not  too  moist.  In  fact, 
under  cultivation  the  silvery  white  bracts 
surrounding  the  flowers  proper  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  they  arc 
in  a  wild  state,  but  when  planted  in  a 
damp  place  or  in  the  shade,  they  lose 
the  silvery  sheen  of  foliage  and  look 
greenish  and  unattractive.  In  such  quar- 
ters, too,  you  are  apt  to  lose  your  plants 
by  accumulation  of  moisture  around  the 
neck  of  the  crowns.  Give  them  a  place 
on  a  hillside  slope  and  avoid  all  these 
mishaps. 

Silene  acaulis  requires  the  same  open 
position  to  do  well;  moisture  causes  de- 
cay among  the  densely  tufted  cushions 
formed  by  this  lovely  little  thing,  which 
only  grows  about  two  inches  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  very  small,  scarcely  Yi- 
inch  long,  linear;  the  flowers  are  large 
for  so  ^mall  a  plant,  J^-inch  across  and 
either  bright  pink  or  white  as  to  variety, 
the  petals  notched  deeply  at  their  ends. 
The  plant  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  in- 
teresting. 

S.  Elizabeths  is  taller  and  more 
robust,  the  lower  leaves  being  two  or 
three  inches  long,  lance-shaped  and 
pubescent.  Those  on  the  flower  stems 
are  smaller.  It  blossoms  in  a  terminal 
panicle,  eight  to  ten  inches  high,  bear- 
ing extra  large,  vivid,  rose  colored 
flowers  one  and  one-half  inches  across. 
It  blooms  during  July  and  August  very 
freely  and  is  surely  well  worth  growing. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  of  these 
odd  little  things  among  herbaceous 
plants,  that  are  not  generally  grown  in 
collections,  simply  because  the  right 
place  is  not  provided  for  them.  A  little 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  require- 
ments would  soon  bring  them  to  the 
front;  for  there  are  a  great  many  real 
treasures  among  them.  J.  B.  K. 

WHITE  PERENNIALS  FOR  CUTTING. 

There  are  always  demands  for  white 
flowers  that  last  well  in  vases,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  who 
are  expected  to  supply  plenty  of  blos- 
soms should  make  more,  of  a  study,  of 


the  herbaceous  plants  that  supply  these 
lavishly,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine.  When  once  ob- 
tained, the  plants  will  give  little  trouble 
for  three  or  four  years,  beyond  occa- 
sional cutting  down,  staking,  tying, 
mulching  round,  and  the  weeding  that 
the  border  would  demand  just  the  same 
were  it  empty. 

All  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum 
maximum  should  be  grown,  those  with 
finely  cut  petals  being  especially  grace- 
ful, and  Chrysanthemum  lati folium,  C. 


Begoaia  Qloire  de  L>rraine  for  Christmas. 

leucanthemum,  and  Pyrethrum  uligin- 
osum  are  also  indispensable,  as  are 
the  white  varieties  of  Michaelmas 
daisies  and  early-flowering  chrysanthe- 
mums. The  white  single  hepatica  is 
of  unrecognized  value  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  while  in  summer  few  of 
the  perfumed  white  flowers  will  be 
found  more  pleasing  than  old-fashioned 
double  white  rockets  (Hesperis  matron- 
alis  alba  fl.-pl.),  and  white  lupins. 
Heuchera  sanguinea  alba  is  valuable, 
single  white  hollyhocks  will  supply 
grand  side  sprays  to  fill  large  hall 
vases,  etc.,  and  I  doubt  if  there  arc  any 
irises    to    rival   the    loveliness    of    the 


white  English,  Spanish,  and  other 
forms.  Both  Iberis  sempervirens  su- 
perba  and  I.  correxfolia  are  useful; 
Lathyrus  latifolius  albus,  white  sweet 
Williams,  white  antirrhinums,  and  alJ 
the  varieties  of  Japanese  anemones 
should  be  cultivated.  Of  course,  there 
ought  to  be  many  beds  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  in  different  positions,  to  ensure 
different  periods  of  blooming,  and  Lin- 
aria  repens  Snowflake,  will  be  found 
a  constant  summer  bloomer  of  con- 
siderable value. 

White  lychnises  are  not  numerous, 
but  all  are  good,  though  perhaps  the 
prettiest  is  the  scented  L.  vespertina 
alba  plena.  Malva  moschata  alba  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  nor  is  Matricaria 
inodora  fl.-pl.,  but  the  merits  of  Mon- 
arda  didyma  alba,  and  of  white  myo- 
sotis,  for  vases,  are  commonly  ignored. 
Platycodon  grandiflorum  album  plenum 
will  not  fail  of  appreciation.  Then 
the  varieties,  tall  and  dwarf,  of  cam- 
panulas are  too  numerous  to  be  more 
than  suggested  for  the  grower's  choice 
this  autumnal  planting  season.  White 
liliums,  anthericums,  Hyacinthus  candi- 
cans,  spireas,  deutzias,  phloxes,  pole- 
moniums,  pinks,  carnations,  pansies, 
violas,  achilleas,  pyrethrums,  and  the 
Christmas  and  Lenten  roses  should  all 
be  included. 

Delphinium  Brunonianum  album,  D. 
Cashmirianum  album,  and  D.  grandi- 
florum album  are  all  hardy  free  bloom- 
ers, and  the  first-named  is  pleasantly 
musk-scented.  White  foxgloves,  will 
be  wanted  surely;  they  are  most  ser- 
viceable for  filling  immense  vases  for 
fireplace  adornment  among  growing 
ferns  and  foliage  plants.  All  the  white 
single  and  double  violets  will  be  appre- 
ciated for  arranging  in  small  vases,  as 
well  as  for  buttonhole-making;  Erig- 
eron  Coulteri  should  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  white 
flowers. 

Other  perennials  of  noteworthy 
value  will  include  the  francoas,  where 
they  will  flourish;  Funkia  subcordata 
grandiflora     and     F.     lancifOlia     alba^ 
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Galep:a  officinalis  alba,  Cytisus  albus 
(white  broom),  Geranium  pratense  al- 
bum, Gypsophila  paniculata,  white 
double  and  smgle  peonies  of  all  sorts, 
white  Iceland  poppies,  Ronineya  Coul- 
teri,  and  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  fl.-pl 
Another  noteworthy  plant  is  Polygo- 
num amplexicaule  oxyphyllum;  there 
are  other   white   polygonums,   but  this 


The  Qreenhouse. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  VIOLETS. 

The  violet  plants  should  now  be  in 
good  healthy  condition  and  flowering 
freely;  the  weather  conditions  now  are 
such  as   to  try  the   patience   and  test 
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is  best  of  all.  Scabiosa  Caucasica  alba, 
Sidalcea  Candida,  Silene  maritima  fl.-pl., 
ThaHctrum  aquilegi  folium  album,  T. 
aneroonoides,  and  T.  petaloideum,  Tiar- 
ella  cordifolia,  and  Vinca  minor  fl.-pl. 
(double  white  periwinkle),  are  excel- 
lent, as  are  also  Veronica  longifolia 
alba,  V.  Sibirica  alba,  and  V.  spicata 
alba.  A  favorite  is  the  white  valerian; 
another  is  Cicimifuga  racemosa»  while 
Chelone  obliqua  alba  has  many  merits, 
and  Boltonia  laevigata  and  Centaurea 
montana  alba  are  always  popular. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  white 
aquilegias,  some  of  the  most  graceful 
and  satisfactory  of  flowers  for  cut- 
ting.   

PEONY  TROUBLE. 

STd.  Oardenino:— 

I  am  sending  you  a  portion  of  a 
peonjy  root  for  information,  having  a 
number  of  plants  similarly  affected 
The  peonies  were  planted  four  years 
ago  in  a  bed  with  others  which  have 
done  finely,  but  this  one  seems  to  be 
troubled  with  either  disease  or  insects. 
The  variety  produces  a  creamy  white 
flower,  but  I  do  not  know  the  name. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?       Peony. 

Neither  nematodes,  fungi,  nor  bacteria 
can  be  found  in  the  peony  root.  The 
enlargements  must  be  due  to  some  or- 
ganism that  cannot  be  discovered  in 
uie  material  sent,  or  they  may  be  the 
manifestations  of  a  physiological  pecu- 
liarity that  is  confined  to  this  variety  or 
an  individual  plant.  Gall-like  growths 
often  appear  on  various  cultivated  plants 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  being 
due  to  some  unknown  or  inherited 
cause.  W. 

A  NEW  LUPINE. 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus,  offered 
by  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Eng.,  is 
said  to  be  a  distinct  variety  of  L.  Poly- 
phyllus, the  color  being  a  soft  rose 
pink  and  the  plants  of  a  very  ro- 
bust and  branching  habit. 


the  skill  of  the  growers  to  its  utmost 
The  soil  should  have  a  surface  stirring 
as  often  as  time  will  allow;  I  use  the 
words,  "Time  will  allow"  advisedly, 
as  in  the  rush  of  fall  work  the  average 
florist  is  too  apt  to  let  the  little  de- 
tails get  neglected  for  other  and  at 
the  moment  more  pressing  matters. 
Perhaps  tying  the  carnations  is  either 
not  yet  started  or  not  finished,  and 
one  wants  to  get  them  out  of  the  way 
first,  then  turn  in  and  give  the  violets 
attention.  By  the  time  the  grower 
gets  around  to  it,  he  finds  a  dose  of 
spot,  some  fly  perchance,  and  what  is 
more  usual,  sour  soil.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  open  by  frequent  surface  stir- 
ring, once  a  week  if  possible,  thus  in- 
suring sweet  soil  and  plenty  of  air  to 
the  roots. 

Ventilation. — Give  all  the  air  the 
weather  will  permit,  at  the  same  time 
have  on  a  little  steam  (this  for  mild 
weather)  in  order  to  keep  the  air  dry. 
Be    careful    to    close    overhead    vents, 


even  in  warm  weather.^  During  a 
rain,  particularly  a  driving  mist,  it 
means  spot  and  ruin  to  the  crop.  At 
all  times  keep  the  air  pure  and  dry  and 
have  plenty  of  it  If  proper  attention 
has  been  paid  to  stirring  the  soil  tiie 
weeds  will  not  appear. 

Insects. — ^Fumigating  must  be  r^~ 
larly  and  carefully  given  attention. 
Smoking,  not  too  heavy,  two  nights  in 
succession  each  week  will  keep  Ae 
plants  clean  of  the  fly.  If  tlie  fly  is 
allowed  to  get  a  strong  foot-hold  once, 
no  amount  of  fumigating  will  avail, 
for  heavy  smoke,  strong  enouc^  to  dis- 
lodge it  from  its  dense  leafy  retreat, 
will  injure  the  plants.  Sjrringe  occa- 
sionally, on  a  bright  day  for  red  raider. 
If  the  plants  are  free  now,  there  u  lit- 
tle danger  of  this  pest  getting  aJiead 
until   toward  spring. 

Temperatube.— For  Marie  Louise, 
Imperial  and  single,  38**  to  40*  at  night 
and  5**  to  S""  warmer  during  the  day 
is  about  right  Should  the  houses  drop 
occasionally  as  low  as  ^*,  there  is  no 
harm  in  it;  thqr  really  seem  to  be 
benefited. 

Diseases.— Black  spot  is  the  worst, 
caused  by  rain  coming  through  the 
ventilators,  particularly  in  mild  to 
warm  weather;  the  mist  drifting  in  is 
the  most  to  be  feared.  Violets  do  not 
like  wet  feet,  so  be  careful  in  water- 
ing. 

Watch  that  ventilation. 

Geo.  F.  CjtABB. 


VIOLET  BUDS  TURW  YELLOW. 

ECd.  Oardenino:— 

We  are  wondering  what  is  the  matter 
with  our  Princess  of  Wales  violets.  We 
have  a  house  of  fine  plants,  twenty- 
four  feet  eight  inches  by  120  feet,  run- 
ning northeast,  with  top  ventilation  to- 
ward the  southeast  and  ventilation  on 
both  sides  if  necessary.  We  have  three 
benches  each  five  and  one-half  feet  wide. 
The  soil  is  a  good  pasture  loam  about 
one-third  cow  manure.  The  plants  are 
fine  but  the  buds  are  yellow  when  they 
appear.  The  flowers  are  small  and  thin 
stemmed.  There  are  only  about  one-third 
the  flowers  there  ought  to  be.  Is  it 
possible  the  stock  has  run  down? 

E.  S. 

During  our  fifteen  years  of  experi- 
ence with  violets,  with  all  kinds  of  luck 
and  degrees  of  success,  we  never  had 
yellow  buds  on  violets.    "E.  S."  does  not 
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temperature.  They  will  reqaire  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  of  space 
each  way  and  should  have  wire  or  string 
supports  when  throwing  buds.  Do  not 
expect  to  flower  them  before  March. 
Let  them  grow  cool  and  naturally  dur- 
ing January  and  February  to  get  start- 
ed. Then  they  will  be  readjr  for  busi- 
ness. Coreopsis  lanceolata  is  not  as 
good  as  C  grandiflora.  Lanceolata  i^ 
too  floriferous,  hence  has  not  sufficient 
stem  nor  size  for  a  fine  cut  flower,  while 
grandiflora  is  excellent  jn  that  respect 
There  is  among  the  varieties  of  grandi- 
flora a  semi-double  type  which  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose.  There 
seems  to  be  no  special  insect  to  trouble 
this  plant  Be  sure  to  have  at  least 
thirty  inches  head  room.  W. 
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State  whether  the  cow  manure  was 
green  when  mixed  with  the  soil;  nor 
how  long  the  soil  was  prepared  before 
using.  If  the  manure  was  not  thor- 
oughly rotted  before  mixing,  but  mixed 
green,  and  soon  after  put  in  the  bench, 
that  would  undoubtedly  cause  the  yel- 
low, sickly  buds  to  appear,  which  condi- 
tion would  naturally  make  the  weak 
stems  and  affect  the  quantity  of  blooms. 
Again,  overwatering  in  dull,  cloudy 
weather  would  also  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  condition  of  which  com- 
plaint is  made.  We  have  tried  clear 
soil  and  have  had  ordinary  success  with 
its  use,  but  flowers  are  not  as  large,  as 
when  fertilizer  was  used.  Without  a 
knowledge  of  the  soil,  the  manure,  the 
way  it  was  mixed  with  the  soil  and  the 
length  of  time  before  using,  it  would  be 
hard  to  positively  determine  what  is  ex- 
actly the  matter,  but  think  the  cause  is 
in  uie  manure.  Violets  do  run  out. 
It  \&  not  advisable  to  perpetuate  weak, 
sickly  stock.  Next  season  if  "E.  S." 
would  change  his  stock;  it  would  be 
beneficial,  even  if  he  fails  to  locate  the 
yellow  buds  being  caused  by  run  down 
plants.  G.  F,  C 


where  so  they  can  be  protected  from 
hard  frost  I  believe  some  frost  is  a 
benefit  to  them,  but  not  too  much.  If 
in  a  frame,  put  sash  on  when  cold 
weather  comes;  if  in  field,  cover  with 
coarse  litter.  Plant  indoors  after  chrys- 
anthemums are  gone  and  give  carnation 


TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER  FOR  PLANTS. 

Et).  Oardeninq:— 

What  temperature  should  water  have 
for  pot  plants  such  as  ferns,  kentias 
and  rubbers   in   the   winter?     M.    F. 

It  is  preferable  that  the  water  used 
for  watering  tender  plants  shall  b^  of 
about  the  same  temperature  as  th(e 
greenhouse  in  which  the  plants  are 
grown.  A  few  degrees  lower  than  the 
atmosphere  will  make  no  material  dif- 
ference to  the  plants  mentioned,  as 
they  are  not  specially  susceptible  to 
chilling  in  this  way,  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  best  that  the  water  used  on  warm 
house  plants  shall  not  be  colder  than 
50"*,  and  it  is  beneficial  to  have  it  a 
few  degrees  higher.  The  water  from 
the  street  mains  is  frequently  colder 
than  this  in  midwinter,  sometimes  get- 
ting down  to  38**  or  40**,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  careful  growers  that 
so  low  a  temperature  is  injurious  to 
the  plants,  and  that  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  adopt  measures  to  warm  the 
water  to  some  extent  before  using  it 
for  watering.  W.  H.  Tapuk. 


COREOPSIS  LANCEOLATA  FOR  WINTER. 

Et).  Gardbnino:— 

Can  Coreopsis  lanceolata  that  was 
started  from  seed  this  spring  and  has 
not  yet  bloomed  be  taken  up  and  plant- 
ed in  the  house  for  winter  bloom?  The 
plants  are  very  large.  R.  S. 

Coreopsis  lanceolata  started  from 
seed  this  spring  should  be  in  prime 
condition  now  for  winter  work  if  it  has 
had  any  care,  having  been  either  planted 
out  and  cultivated  or  potted  and  shift- 
ed. If  the  plants  are  in  field,  lift  them 
before  it  freezes  and  put  them  some- 
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AllfiRICAN  ROSE  SOCIBTT. 

The  following  is  the  preliminary 
fchednle  for  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  American  Rose  Society,  to  be  held 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  connection  with 
sprinir  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  March  22  to  26, 
1906. 

Division  A.— Open  to  all.  Twenty- 
five  blooms  of  any  of  the  following 
varieties.  First  prize,  $10;  second,  $7: 
American  Beauty,  Queen  of  £dgely. 
Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mme. 
Cu8in«  Mme.  Hoste,  Mme.  Caroline 
Testout,  Souv.  du  Pres't  Camot,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Golden  Gate»  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Bonsilene,  La  France,  Mrs. 
Oliver  Ames,  Ivory,  Safrano,  Liberty, 
Sunrise,  Wellesley,  Killamey,  Rich- 
mond, Gen.  MacArthur,  Uncle  John, 
Marq.  de  Salisbury,  or  any  other  dis- 
seminated variety. 

Division  B. — Twelve  blooms  of  any 
of  the  above-named  varieties.  First 
prizct  I5;  second,  $3:  Open  to  grow- 
ers havmg  not  more  than  40^000  feet 
of  ^lass  in  roses. 

Division  C. — ^Duplicate  of  division 
B.  Open  to  private  gardeners  and 
amateurs  only. 

Division  D. — Open  to  all.  Twelve 
blooms  of  any  of  the  following  hybrid 
oerpetuals.  First  prize,  $10;  second, 
k:  Ulrich  Bnmner,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Suzanne  de  Rodoca- 
nachi,  Paul  Nejrron,  Anne  de  Dies- 
bach,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Mabel  Morrison,  Mrs.  Sharman 
Crawford,  General  Jacqueminot,  Cap- 
tain Hayward,  Prince  Camille  de  Ro- 
han, Duke  of  Edmburgh,  Magna 
Charta,  Captain  Christy,  Clio,  General 
Washington,  Mme.  Charles  Wood, 
Reynolds  Hole,  Marie  Baumann,  Fisher 
Holmes,  John  Hopper,  Baron  de  Bon- 
stettin,  Gloire  de  Lyonaise,  Eugene 
Furst,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Francois 
Levet,  Robert  Duncan,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Oakmont,  Alfred  Colomb,  La 
Rosier,     Margaret     Dickson,     Jeannie 


Dickson,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse,  or  any  other  named  dis- 
seminated  variety. 

Division  E. — Duplicate  of  Division 
D.  Open  to  private  gardeners  and 
amateurs  only. 

Division  F. — Special  prizes.  Ex""^- 
tive  committee  prize,  fifty  blooms  of 
American  Beauty  roses,  $50. 

Alexander  Montgomery  prize,  for 
twenty-five  blooms  of  an:^  American 
Seedlmg  rose  introduced  in  or  since 
1901,  $25. 

Alexander  Montgomery  prize,  for 
twenty-five  blooms  each  of  Bride  and 
Bridesmaid,  grown  and  exhibited  by 
any  crower  who  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed at  Waban  Rose  Conservatories 
under  Alexander  Montgomery,  ^5. 

Lord  &  Bumham  trophy,  valued  at 
$250,  to  be  awarded  to  winner  of  first 
cash  prize  for  fifty  American  Beauty 
roses.  Must  be  won  twice  to  become 
permanent  property. 

E.  G.  Hill  prizes,  for  fifty  blooms  of 
Richmond,  $25;  twenty-five  blooms  of 
Richmond,  I15.  Twelve  blooms  of  Rich- 
mond, |io. 

W.  H.  Elliott  prize,  $50,  cup  for 
vase  of  fifty  blooms  of  Liberty. 

Henry  Penn  prize,  $25  cup  for  twen- 
ty-five blooms  of  Liberty. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  prize,  $2j  for 
best  New  American  H.  P.  seedlmg. 

Welch  Brothers  cup,  $25  for  best 
vase  of  roses  in  exhibition. 

A.  H.  Hews  &  Company  cup,  $25 
for  specimen  plant    (Not  a  climber.) 

M.  H.  Walsh  prize,  $25  for  Lady 
Gay  and  Wedding  Bells  in  pots. 

W.  W.  Edgar  prize,  $25  cup  for 
specimen  Crimson   Rambler. 

Thomas  F.  Galvin  prize,  $50  cup 
for  fifty  blooms  of  Wellesle>-. 

Edward  MacMulkin  prize,  $50  cup 
for  fifty  blooms  of  American   Beauty. 

J.  Newman  &  Sons,  (Corporation) 
prize,  $50  cup  for  fifty  blooms  of 
Bridesmaid. 

J.  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar  prize,  $25  cup 


for  twelve  blooms  of  Bridesmaid  grown 
and  exhibited  by  a  private  gardener. 

W.  E.  Doyle  prize,  silver  cup  for 
twentjr-five  blooms  of  iCillamey. 

Julius  A.  Zinn  prize,  ^5  cup  for 
twenty-five  blooms  of  Bride. 

A.  F.  Estabrook  prize,  |ioo  cup  for 
mantel  and  mirror  decoration  of  roses. 

Houghton  &  Dutton  prize,  $50  cup 
for   dinner   table   decoration   of  roses. 

Benjamin  Dorrance  $250  challenge 
cup.  conditions  to  be  announced  later. 

W.  F.  Kasting,  $25  cash  or  ci^s. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  keg  of  slug 
shot     Classes  to  be  announced  later. 

Other  valuable  special  premiums  ex- 
pected. Complete  schedule  will  be 
issued  shortly  in  connection  with  reg- 
ular schedule  of  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural  Society  for  year  1906. 

Alex.  Montgomery,  Pres. 
Wm.  J.  Stewakt,  Sec'y. 


LILIUM  SPECIOSUM. 

Ed.  Oardenino:— 

What  time  should  lilium  speciosum 
be  planted  and  how  treated  in  other 
respects  to  flower  during  summer? 

J.  H.  J. 

The  best  time  to  plant  or  replant 
Lilium  speciosum  or  lancifolium  is  right 
after  they  have  done  flowering.  Dry 
bulbs  may  be  planted  out  doors  at  any 
time  before  the  ground  freezes  up.  In 
this  case  a  heavy  top-covering  of  hay 
or  dry  leaves  is  necessary  as  a  winter 
protection.  Moderately  rich,  well 
drained  ground,  if  possible  in  a  shel- 
tered and  somewhat  shaded  situation, 
suits  them.  They  should  be  at  least 
four  inches  below  the  surface.  A  por- 
ous loam,  liberally  enriched  with  de- 
cayed manure,  should  be  used  for  pot 
culture.  To  begin  with  small  pots  and 
transplant  into  larger  when  fairly 
started,  is  the  best  plan.  An  evenly 
maintained  moderate  moisture  and  a 
temperature  of  about  42*  until  March 
will  get  them  in  readiness  for  summer 
blooming.  E. 


DREER'8    NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS    AT    THE    PHILADELPHIA    SHOW. 
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Fruits  and  Veg:etable5, 


SBASONABLE  NOTES. 

Care  of  the  Tomato  Housel— This 
season  has  so  far  been  propitious  for 
indoor  tomatoes.  We  have  had  an 
abundance  of  sunshine  and  a  lack  of  se- 
vere freezing  that  have  made  it  possi- 
ble to  grow  them  without  much  artificial 
aid.  Ihese  conditions  have  also  en- 
abled us  to  give  the  plants  plenty 
of  fresh  air  without  the  risk  of  chills. 
In  many  instances  the  vines  have 
nearly  reached  the  roof,  so  stopping  is 
now  in  order.  When  this  has  taken 
place  the  energies  of  the  plant  will  be 
better  concentrated  upon  the  production 
of  fruit.  The  earliest  flowers  have  set 
evenly ;  so  in  anticipation  of  the  holiday 
season,  it  behooves  the  grower  to  have 
them  mature  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
routine  of  culture  will  consist  at  this 
season  mainly  in  keeping  a  dry  and 
buoyant  atmosphere  in  the  house,  es- 
pecially towards  evening  and  during  the 
night  All  watering  should  be  accom- 
plished by  noon;  indeed,  the  house  will 
rarely  need  damping  down  after  that 
hour.  As  the  fruits  swell  it  is  neces- 
sary to  feed-  We  strongly  believe  in 
liberal  applications  of  cow  manure 
water;  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of 
bone  meal  or  hard  wood  ashes  previous 
to  such  a  watering  will  have  a  perma- 
nent value.  Feeding  is  very  important 
with  plants  grown  in  restricted  root 
space  and  must  be  faithful  and  regular. 
Pinching  back  the  lateral  growths  and 
reducing  the  lariye  leaves  that  interfere 
with  the  early  ripening  of  the  fruit  will 
be  necessary.  No  obstruction  whatever 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  con- 
nection. As  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set 
some  method  of  supporting  the  clusters 
must  be  adopted.  A  loose  tie  of  raffia 
to  some  convenient  part  of  the  vine 
should  be  made  before  its  weight  bends 
it  down.  From  now  on  hand  pollina- 
tion may  be  resorted  to.  The  method  is 
simple  and  can  be  performed  rapidly 
with  a  little  practice. 

Cauliflower.— In  growing  cauliflower 
our  experience  has  been  decidedly  in  favor 
of  solid  beds,  either  in  a  house  or  frame. 
The  cauliflower  is  admirably  adapted  to 
cultivation  in  either  of  these  situations. 
Some  market  gardeners  make  a  specialty 
of  cauliflower  and  have  houses  devoted 
entirely  to  it.  In  one  we  have  recently 
visited  there  were  prospects  of  an  excel- 
lent crop.  The  house  was  not  of  the 
latest  modern  construction,  the  roof  con- 
sisting of  sash;  nevertheless,  judging 
by  the  appearance  of  the  crop,  it  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  As  a  f rime  crOp 
we  had  excellent  success  where  head  room 
was  allowed  for  the  plant  to  develop, 
and  where  a  run  of  pipe  was  provided  to 
keep  put  frosts.  Cauliflower  delights 
in  a  rich  soil,  and  when  the  plants  have 
attained  a  good  size  they  should  be  lib- 
erally fed  with  manure-water.  It  is  also 
a  crop  that  can  be  harvested  within  a 
given  period  and  a  succession  can  be 
raised  without  serious  loss  of  time.  A 
cool  temperature  with  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air  is  necessary.  Plenty  of  water 
and  a  well  aerated  condition  of  the  soil 
are  also  needful.  A  crop  planted  in  the 
early  fall  will  mature  in  the  holiday  sea- 
son when  the  best  prices  are  obtainable. 
In  the  meantime  young  plants  may  be 
prepared  for  its  place.  It  may  be  per- 
tinent to  remark  that  at  no  period  must 
the  plant  receive  any  check  in  growth, 
and   planting   should   never   be   closer 


than  two  feet  apart  each  way.     Snow 
Storm  is  the  best  variety  for  forcing. 

Radish. — Under  conditions  similar  to 
the  cauliflower,  radishes  can  be  satisfac- 
torily grown ;  many  gardeners  use  them 
as  a  companion  crop.  Radishes  are 
spoken  of  as  a  minor  market  garden  crop, 
but  they  are  usually  profitable  when  the 
matter  of  cultivation  and  crop  succession 
is  well  understood.  They  do  extremely 
well  on  solid  beds,  as  afforded  for  cauli- 
flowers, and  delight  in  similar  condi- 
tions, both  as  to  temperature,  soil,  and 
moisture.  They  are  sometimes  used  as 
a  catch  crop  around  lettuce  beds  and 
other  places  and  can  be  well  grown  in 
hotbeds,  thus  adding  variety  to  the  stock 
of  the  establishment.  Cardinal  Globe 
and  White  Box  are  dependable  varieties 
for  forcing.  Fkancis  Canning. 


Magnum  Dulce  is  certainly  a  king 
among  peppers.  It  is  not  only  large, 
prolific  and  of  excellent  mild  flav^f ,  blit 
it  possesses  characteristics  lacking. 'Jn 
most  other  large  peppers — it  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome  m  appearance,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  and  a  good  keeper. 

D.  M. 


HOTHOUSE  GRAPES. 

Consul-general  Roosevelt,  writing 
from  Brussels,  tells  of  the  development 
of  the  hothouse-grape  industry  and  the 
extension  of  hothouse  cultivation  to 
other  fruits  and  vegetables.  He  re- 
ports: 

About  forty  years  ago  the  cultivation 
of  grapes  under  glass  was  practiced  on 
a  small  scale  at  Hoeylaert,  a  village 
near  Brussels,  more  as  an  experimental 
venture  than  as  a  business  enterprise. 
From  the  beginning  the  experiment  was 
accompanied  \>y  success,  and  from  its 
small  origin  this  method  of  cultivation 
rapidly  developed  until  it  now  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  flourishinpr  and  lucra- 
tive industries  in  this  district.  Today 
there  are  no  less  than  10,000  hothouses 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Brussels. 
The  hothouses  are  usually  from  65  to 
82  feet  in  length,  and  about  26  feet  in 
width.  Heat  is  distributed  through  clay 
pipes. 

The  principal  varieties  of  grapes  are: 
Frankenthal,  a  blue,  medium-size  grape 
of  fine  flavor  and  very  juicy;  Gros  Col- 
man,  an  immense  purple  grape  of  at- 
tractive anpearance,  somewhat  too  solid 
and  lacking  in  juice,  and  the  Black 
Alicante  and  Queen  Victoria,  both  ac- 
ceptable as  to  quality  and  flavor.  These 
grapes  are  sold  on  the  Belgian  retail 
markets  all  the  year  round,  at  prices 
varying  with  the  seasons,  from  15  cents 
to  $1  per  pound.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  cultivation  of  peaches,  in  connection 
with  grapes,  has  also  become  quite 
profitable,  and,  although  still  practiced 
on  a  limited  scale,  has  produced  ex- 
cellent results,  the  yield  being  first  class 
in  every  respect. 

The  cultivation  of  strawberries,  toma- 
toes, spinach,  lettuce,  asparagus,  and 
chicory  under  glass  is  also  carried  on 
in  this  district  by  syndicates,  which 
regulate  production  as  well  as  prices. 
Grapes  grown  in  this  consular  district 
are  exported  largely  to  England,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Denmark,  and  occa- 
sionally in  small  quantities  to  the  United 
States. 


VAUGHAW 'S  MAGIfUM  DULCE  PEPPER. 

Peppers  are  common,  no  doubt,  but 
nevertheless  thejr  are  excellent  vegeta- 
bles, to  many  indispensable.  When  a 
new  variety  makes  its  appearance  felt 
to  the  extent  of  pulling  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate of  merit  from  out  of  the  hermet- 
ically sealed  lockers  of  a  staid  New 
England  horticultural  society,  it  must 
surely  be  something  different  from  the 
common    run    of    peppers.      Vaughan's 


IfO  IMMUNE  LETTUCE. 

An  article  has  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  made  re- 
markable discoveries  in  securing  new 
lettuces  immune  to  diseases.  In  view 
of  the  misleading  statements  made  in 
this  article  and  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  re- 
ceiving many  requests  for  seed,  Dr.  B. 
T.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  announces  that  the 
statements  in  question  are  wholly  un- 
authorized; that  the  department  has  no 
immune  lettuce,  nor  hsis  it  any  seed  of 
such  lettuce  for  distribution. 

S.  E. 


MARKET  GARDEN  HESIS. 

The  L.  a.  Budlong  Company,  Chi- 
cago, are  advertising  their  spinach,  of 
which  they  grow  thousands  of  barrels, 
in  many  of  the  local  street  cars.  J.  J. 
Budlong  reports  that  the  publicity  thus 
gained  has  more  than  doubled  recent 
sales.  The  firm  cultivates  a  700  acre 
garden. 

The  market  gardeners  of  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  announce  that  the  feature 
of  their  business  this  winter  will  be 
the  amount  of  garden  truck  grown  in 
greenhouses.  The  consumers,  it  seems, 
demand  and  pay  for  a  greater  variety 
of  the  more  expensive  vegetables  and 
greenhouses  have  therefore  become  a 
necessity. 


CANTALOUPE  PROFHS. 

Rocky  Ford,  Col.— The  ESnterprise 
prints  the  following  report  of  the  Rocky 
Ford   Melon  Growers'   Association: 

Here  are  some  figures  compiled  from 
the  books  of  the  Rocky  PVird  Mdlon 
Orowers'  Association,  which  will  be  read 
with  much  interest  by  all  growers  of 
cantaloupes: 

During  the  past  season  this  associa- 
tion shipped  8,000  crates  to  Bostoirr  10,- 
000  to  Pittsburg  and  11,000  to  New  Tork. 

On  these  shipments  the  railroads  were 
paid  $33,848.84  and  the  commission  men 
111.333.36. 

The  association  paid  for  crates  $6,100. 
and  had  left  the  sum  of  $47,000. 

The  net  returns  to  the  growers  were 
as  follows:  On  the  Boston  .  shipments 
$1.47;  those  sent  to  New  York,  $1.03, 
and  the  Pittsburg  portion  86  cents. 

The  farross  sales  at  these  three  points 
were  as  follows:  Boston,  $2.77;  New 
7ork.  $2.07;  and  Pittsburg.  $1.78. 

The  cost  of  marketlnjT.  (1.  e.,  frelgrht 
and  commission)  was  as  follows:  Bos- 
ton, ll.St);  New  York,  $1.04,  and  Pitts- 
burg. 92  cents. 

The  following  are  the  average  net 
prices  received  during  the  season  for  the 
entire  shipments  of  the  association: 

Standards.  Ponies. 

Aug.  5 $  $4.55 

A^ug.  7 3.60 

Aug.  9 2.10  1.05 

Aug.  10 2.16  1.03 

Aug.  11 2.80  2.16 

Aug.  12 1.81  1.31 

Aug.  13  to  16 2.71  2.10 

Aug.  17  to  19    1.76  1.24 

Aug.  20  to  23    1.46  .95 

Aug.  24  to  26   1.08  .51 

Aug.  27  to  Sept  2 83  .42 

Sept.  8  to  9 94  .63 

Sept.  10  to  16 75  .89 

Sept.  17  to  23 88  .51 

Sept  24  to  Oct  2   1.05  .65 

The  cost  of  crates  Is  included  in  the 
above  figures. 
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xbelr  interest,  ana  ii  behooTes  yon,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  ezaotljr  sail 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  ns  frbat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yon. 
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or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
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the  Bluegrasses,"  and  No.  85,  "The 
Principles  of  Mushroom  Growing  and 
Mushroom  Spawn  Making." 

NicoTiANA  Sanderae,  according  to 
W.  N.  Rudd,  the  well  known  Chicago 
horticulturist,  is  one  of  the  best  plants 
of  its  kind  for  massing  in  front  of 
shrubbery.  He  has  grown  it  in  this 
way  the  past  season  and  is  well  pleased 
with  the  results. 

In  his  annual  address  President 
Stevens  of  the  Hortieuhund  Society  of 
Indiana  recommended  that  in  order  to 
obtain  something  new  in  the  apple  line 
the  society  offer  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  an 
apple  that  will  be  as  good  as  Grimes' 
Golden  and  as  prolific  as  Ben  Davis.  It 
is  likely  that  the  president's  suggestion 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  society. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Company,  of 
Columbus,  O.,  reports  that  it  has  suc- 
cessfully shipped  chrysanthemum  blooms 
to  Seattle,  Wash.  The  varieties  were 
Golden  Wedding,  Maud  Dean  and  Chad- 
wick.  Each  flower  was  wrapped  in  tis- 
sue paper  and  each  stem  where  cut  was 
covered  with  damp  moss  and  wrapped 
with  waxed  paper. 

President  Vaughan  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists  have  decided  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  hold  the  proposed  national 
flower  show  before  1907.  This  decision 
was  reached  at  the  suggestion  of  E.  G. 
Hill,  on  whose  motion  the  project  was 
undertaken,  as  it  is  generally  held  that 
the  time  is  too  short  to  make  adequate 
preparations  for  a  show  in  March, 
igo6.  Those  who  have  the  success  of 
the  exhibition  of  1907  at  heart  would 
do  well  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  to 
the  guarantee  fund  without  delay,  as 
the  committee  in  charge  can  do  but  little 
until  the  required  $10,000  is  in  hand. 
The  amount  subscribed  to  date  is  ap- 
proximately $4,000,  recent  additions  be- 
ing Peter  Henderson  &  Company,  $ioo  ; 
Julius  Roehrs  Company,  $100;  Lager  & 
Hurrell,  $50;  W.  W.  Edgar,  $50. 


IVY  LEAVBD  QBEANQniS  DISEASEII. 

Bd.  Qardbnzmo:— 

Please  advise  us  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease  of  ivy  leaved  geraniums  wfaidi 
causes  the  black  spots  and  blotches  upon 
the  leaves.  Samples  are  under  a  sepa- 
rate cover.  SuBsauBat 

A  parasitic  fungus,  a  septona,  is 
present  in  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  leaved 
geranium,  but  we  cannot  positivdy  state 
that  it  h  the  cause  of  all  of  the  spotting. 
The  fungus  may  in  a  large  measure  be 
controlltd  by  spraying  the  plants  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  after  the  diseased 
leaves  have  been  picked  off  and  de- 
stroyed. A.  F.  Woods. 


CARNATION  LABT  MARGARBT. 

Ed.  Gasdbnino:— 

The  variety  of  carnation  named  Lady 
Margaret,  having  developed  some  de- 
fects which  render  value  doubtful,  will 
not  be  sent  out.  W.  N.  Rudd 

Mt.  Greenwood,  111.,  Nov.  25,  1905. 


If  your  subscription  has  expired, 
kindly  renew  now. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  will  offer  six 
of  Burbank's  new  dahlias  to  the  trade 
in  the  spring  of  I906. 

Omaha^  Neb. — The  Auditorium  man- 
agement is  preparing  for  a  winter  flower 
show.  While  the  Auditorium  manage- 
ment will  probably  work  up  the  festival, 
it  will  doubtless  be  conducted  by  the 
florists  themselves. 

The  report  of  the  twenty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  is  at  hand.  It  is  a  book  of 
231  pages,  showing  an  annual  member- 
ship of  741,  life  membership  of  114, 
total  855. 

Recent  bulletins  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industrv  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  No.  84,  "The  Seeds  ot 


CARNATIONS  IN  COLD  FRAHE. 

Ed.  Oardknino:— 

Can  field-grown  carnations  be  potted 
and  carried  over  in  cold  frames  f 

Subscriber. 

Yes,  as  far  north  as  Springfield,  111., 
but  I  would  not  advise  it  unless  plants 
are  very  small.  I  presume  they  are 
wanted  for  blooming  next  summer.  In 
that  case  cutting  struck  now  of  early 
flowering  varieties  would  be  better. 
J.  H. 

DISFIGURED  CTPRIPEDIUM  LEAVES. 

Ed.  Oardenino:-' 

Enclosed  please-  find  a  leaf  of  cypri- 
pedium  badly  blackened  and  blotched. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
it  and  the  remedy?  H. 

The  leaf  submitted  seems  to  show 
excessive  moisture  in  the  house  or  ex- 
cessive moisture  and  strong  sun  com- 
bined. The  hygrometer  should  not  regis- 
ter over  8o*  and  the  glass  should  be 
shaded,^  when  we  believe  the  discolora- 
tion will  disappear.  L. 


CHRYSANTHEAUMSOCIETTOF  AMERICA. 

At  the  convention  of  the  society  in 
Philadelphia  November  8,  H.  C  Frick 
offered  through  David  Eraser  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  to  be  competed  for  in 
November,    1906: 

First,  $50;  second,  $25;  third,  $15,  for 
the  best  American  raised  seedling,  ten 
blooms,  to  be  named  Mrs.  Henry  Qay 
Frick.  The  second  and  third  prizes  are 
to  be  consolation  awards  for  wordiy  but 
unsuccessful  competitors. 

WORK  OP   GOMMITTEBS. 

At  Philadelphia,  November  7,  George 
Beach  (sport  from  Mrs.  Swinburne) 
yellow,  Japanese  incurved,  exhibited  by 
William  Duckham,  Madison,  N.  J., 
scored  85  points  commercial  scale. 

President  Roosevelt,  blush  pink,  Jap- 
anese incurved,  exhibited  by  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  scored  90 
points  commercial  scale  ancl  89  points 
exhibition  scale. 

Mrs.  Swinburne,  white,  Japanese  in- 
curved, exhibited  by  Chas.  H.  Tot^, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  scored  86  points  com- 
mercial scale. 

Mary  Mann,  pink,  Japan«*se  incurved, 
exhibited  by  the  E.  G.  Hill  Company, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  scored  85  points  com- 
mercial scale. 

At  Cincinnati,  November  11,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  white,  pink  tinted,  in- 
curved, exhibited  by  Nadian  Smith  & 
Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  scored  90  points 
exhibition   scale. 

At  New  York,  November  11,  seedling 
No.  2,  white,  slight  pink  tinge,  Japanese 
incurved,  exhibited  by  Edward  Nichols, 
Yonkcrs,  N.  Y.,  scored  85  points  com- 
mercial scale. 

At  Cincinnati,  November  18^  Seed- 
ling Number  36-1-03,  white,  waxy  text- 
ure, incurved,  exhibited  by  Nathan 
Smith  &  Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  scored  90 
points  commercial  scale. 

At  Chicago  November  18,  No.  76, 
white,  of  Mrs.  H.  W.  Buckbee  tn>c,  ex- 
hibited by  Guardian  Angel  Flonst,  Chi- 
cago, scored  84  points  commercial  scale. 

At  Boston,  Mass.,  November  25,  No, 
49,  bright  yellow,  sport  of  Yellow  Eaton, 
exhibited  by  John  A.  Macrae,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  scored  90  points  commer- 
cial scale.  Differs  from  Yellow  Eaton 
in  being  of  a  symmetrically  incurved 
Japanese  type  and  of  a  deeper  yellow. 

At  Chicago,  November  25,  No.  24  (03) 
light  yellow,  Omega,  exhibited  by  F. 
Dorncr  &  Sons  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
scored  91  points  commercial  scale. 

The  varieties  recently  exhibited  before 
the  committees  by  Nathan  Smith  &  Son, 
Adrian,  Mich.,  under  number  have  been 
named  as  follows:  No.  34-13-03  shown 
at  Cincinnati  has  been  named  Adrea, 
and  No.  36-1-03  shown,  at  Cincinnati 
has  been  named  Vennetta. 

Fred  H.  Lemon,  Sec'y. 
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New  Books. 


MARUALOFTRBESOFNORTH  AlUBRICA.* 

In  this  new  volume,  by  Prof.  C  S. 
Sargent,  is  placed  beifore  the  student 
of  trees  a  description,  accompanied  by 
half  size  cuts  of  fruit  and  leaves,  of 
oractically  every  tree  indigenous  to 
North  America. 

An  analytical  key  to  the  botanical  fam- 
ilies based  on  the  character  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  makes  the  tracing  of 
a  specimen  which  it  is  desired  to  name 
a  very  easy  matter.  A  conspectus  of 
each  family,  covering  the  important  and 
easily  noticeable  points,  leads  readily  to 
the  genus  to  which  the  species  belongs, 
while  a  similar  conspectus  of  the  spe- 
cies leads  to  the  particular  species  sought 
for. 

A  map  of  the  principal  tree  regions 
of  North  America  accompanies  the  book, 
each  region  being  given  a  distinguishing 
letter.  The  name  of  each  species  in  the 
genus  is  accompanied  by  the  letter  of  the 
region  to  which  it  is  native,  thus  allow- 
ing the  student  to  pass  rapidly  over  the 
names  of  all  species  not  natives  of  the 
region  from  which  the  specimen  comes 
which  it  is  desired  to  identify. 

This  simple  scheme,  together  with  the 
excellent  illustrations  of  each  species 
and  the  clear  and  non-technical  descrip- 
tions renders  the  determination  of  any 
species  a  simple  matter.  A  glossary 
of  technical  terms  used  and  a  full  index 
are  appended. 

The  accuracy  and  authoritativeness  of 
a  book  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Sargent 
are  beyond  question,  and  this  book,  so 
complete  and  yet  moderate  in  price,  will 
be  a  boon  to  those  unable  by  reason  of 
its  gri'eat  cost,  to  purchase  the  "Silva" 
by  the  same  author. 


TAB  VEGBTABLB  GARDBIl.t 

The  most  elaborate  work  on  garden 
vegetables  that  we  know  of  is  that  by 
Vilmorin-Andrieux,  of  Paris,  France, 
the  English  edition  of  which  is  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  William 
Robinson,  of  London,  Eng.  A  new 
edition  brought  down  to  date  has 
just  been  issued,  containing  782  pages, 
with  exact  descriptions  and  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  garden  vegetables 
of  the  cold  and  temperate  climates. 
Careful  cultural  directions  are  given 
in  each  case.  The  authors  in  their 
preface  make  the  following  pertinent 
comments  with  regard  to  new  varie- 
ties: 

"There  is  one  mistake  against  which 
professional  cultivators,  and  also  ama- 
teurs, especially  those  who  have  not 
had  much  experience,  should  be  on 
their  guard.  This  is  the  delusion  of 
imagining  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
raising    a    new    variety    when    a    form 


*A  Manual  or  thb  Tbbbs  of  Nobtk 
▲msbica,  Bxci«ij8ivb  of  Mbxico.  by  Cbarles 
Sparmguo  Sargent.  With  over  600  illustra- 
tlona  drawn  by  Charles  Bdward  Faxon.  In 
ona  octavo  volume,  96  postpaid. 

IThb  Vbgstablb  Oardbn,  by  MM.  Vil- 
morin.  lUustrationa,  deacrlptiona  and  cul- 
tnra  of  the  sarden  vegetables  of  cold  and 
temperate  climates.  In  one  volume,  782 
pages.  English  edition  published  under  the 
direction   of  William   Robinson.   |6. 

tPKAcncAL  Cold  Stobagb.  by  Madison 
Cooper,  one  volume,  8x9  inches,  660  pages, 
illustrated  with  diagrams,  plans,  sectional 
Tlewa  and  halftones.     $4.60. 

8  A  L1TXI4B  Oabi^n  Calenpab,  by  Albert 
Blgalow  Pains,  one  volume,  829  pages,  forty- 
stx  Bluslratlons.    |1. 


that  seems  to  possess  some  merit 
makes  its  appearance  amongst  a  num- 
ber of  seedlings.  The  plants  raised 
from  seed  obtained  by  crossing  should 
at  first  be  regarded  merely  as  units, 
which  may  have  a  certain  value  in  the 
case  of  trees  or  plants  that  are  long- 
Hved  and  are  propagated  by  division, 
but  which,  after  all,  are  only  units. 
Taken  all  together,  they  can  only 
claim  to  be  considered  a  variety  when 
they  have  continued  to  reproduce 
themselves,  for  several  generations, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  fixity  of 
character;  and,  almost  always,  the 
really  difficult  and  meritorious  part  of 
the  work  is  the  establishment  of  the 
variety — a  tedious  and  delicate  opera- 
tion, by  which,  when  successful,  the 
new  variety  is  endowed  with  the  con- 
stancy and  uniformity  of  character 
without  which  it  is  not  worth  offering 
the  public." 


PRACTICilL  COLB  STORAGE.  % 

This  book,  by  Madison  Cooper,  has 
been  in  preparation  for  several  years 
and  covers  in  a  comprehensive  way 
the  field  of  applied  refrigeration  more 
thoroughly  than  any  previous  work. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  work  ever  pub- 
lished in  which  the  business  of  cold 
storage  is  thoroughly  and  exhaustively 
treated.  A  few  of  the  subjects  u^on 
which  new  and  valuable  information 
is  given  are  organization,  insulation, 
air  circulation,  ventilation  and  humid- 
ity. The  handling  and  storage  of 
fruits,  vegetables  and  nursery  stock 
is  given  considerable  attention,  but 
there  is  little  in  it  of  value  to  seeds- 
men or  fiorists,  this  department  of 
the  cold  storage  business  being  ai>par- 
ently  much  of  a  mystery.  It  is  a 
volume  6x9  inches  and  contains  more 
than  550  pages,  profusely  illustrated 
with  diagrams,  plans,  sectional  views 
and  halftones. 


A  LITTLE  GARDEff  CALENDER.  § 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  has  had  in 
mind  the  needs  of  the  times  in  the 
publication  of  this  little  volume  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  book  contains  a 
number  of  instructive  illustrations  but 
it  is  the  style  of  the  book  which  will 
appeal  to  the  juvenile  reader.  For 
example,  the  author  starts  off  under 
January   in   this   vein: 

"This  is  the  story  of  a  year,  and 
begins  on  New  Year's  day.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  garden — ^a  little  garden — 
and  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  who 
owned  the  garden,  and  of  the  Chief 
Gardener,   who   helped   them. 

"And  the  name  of  the  little  boy 
was  David,  after  his  grandfather.  So 
they  called  him  Davy,  because  when 
grandfather  was  a  little  boy,  he  had 
been  called  Davy,  and  this  little  boy 
wanted  to  be  just  as  his  grandfather 
had  been — just  the  same  kind  of  a 
little  boy,  with  the  same  name  and  all. 

"And  the  name  of  the  little  girl 
was  Prudence,  and  she  was  called 
Prue.  For  when  her  mother  was  a 
little  girl,  she  had  been  called  Prue, 
and  the  Chief  Gardener  still  called 
her  that,  sometimes,  when  he  did  not 
call  her  just  Mama.  And  the  little 
girl  was  five  years  old,  and  the  lit- 
tle boy  was  'most  seven — 'going  on 
seven'  the  little  boy  always  said  when 
you  asked  him. 

"The   garden   was   in   a   window,   at 


first — ^in  two  windows,  side  by  side — 
called  a  double  window.  It  had  to  be 
in  a  window,  because  outside  it  was 
very  cold,  and  the  snow  was  wtiite 
and  deep  on  the  beds  where  the  Chief 
Gardener  had  fiowers  and  vegetables 
in  summer  time. 

"Prue  and  Davy  were  looking  out 
on  this  white,  snow*<overed  garden 
on  New  Year's  afternoon.  Christmas 
was  over,  and  spring  seemed  far  away, 
and  there  had  been  so  much  snow 
that  they  were  tired  of  their  sleds. 

"'I  wish  it  would  be  warm  again/ 
said  Davy,  *so  there  would  be  straw- 
berries and  nice  tilings  to  eat  in  the 
garden;   don't  you   Prue?' 

"'And  nice  green  grass,  and  dande- 
lions and  pinks  and  morning-glories/ 
said  Prue,  who  loved  fiowers. 

"Then  the  little  girl  went  over  to 
where  the  Chief  Gardener  was  read- 
ing. She  leaned  over  his  knee  and 
rocked  it  back  and  forth. 

"  *Will  it  ever  be  warm  again  ?'  she 
asked.  'Will  we  ever  have  another 
garden?' 

"The  Chief  Gardener  turned  another 
page  of  his  paper.  Prue  rocked  his 
knee  harder. 

"T  want  it  to  be  warm/  she  said, 
'I  want  it  to  be  so '  we  can  plant 
flowers.' 

"'And  things,'  put  in  Davy,  'nice 
things,  to  eat;  peas  and  berries  and 
radishes.' 

"'Oh,  Davy,  you  always  want  things 
to  eat!'  said  Uie  little  girl,  'We've  just 
had   our   New    Year's   dinner!' 

"'But  I'd  be  hungry  again  before 
the  things  grew,  wouldn't  X?  And 
you  like  strawberries  too,  and  short- 
cake.' " 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

WULLLUC  F.  GUDE  PBEBEITTS  MEDAI^ 

American  Beauty  roses,  waving 
handkerchiefs  and  smiling  faces  made 
a  brilliant  spectacle  at  the  Dennison 
School  buildmg  November  3,  when  the 
medal  of  the  Society  of  American  Flo- 
rists and  Ornamental  Horticulturists 
was  presented. 

The  four  hundred  and  fifty  children, 
whose  work  in  the  Dennison  School 
garden  in  turning  a  stubborn  gravel 
yard  into  a  smooth  lawn  and  innumer- 
able gardens  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
had  won  the  medal,  were  grouped  in 
the  corridors  and  massed  upon  the 
stairways,  while  a  special  literaiy  pro- 
gram eulogistic  of  flowers  was  carried 
out. 

After  the  songs  and  recitations  Miss 
Kate  G.  Rawlings,  principal  of  the 
building,  presented  William  F.  Gude. 

WIIXIAM  F.   OUDX'8  ADDBESS. 

He  explained  that  the  society  for 
whom  he  madet  the  presentation,  is  an 
institution  chartered  by  congress  and 
truly  national  if  not  even  international, 
having  members  in  Canada  and  being 
affiliated  with  societies  in  Europe.  It 
has,  he  said,  just  reached  its  twenty- 
first  birthday,  and  yet  the  medal  pre- 
sented to  the  Dennison  is  the  first  of 
its  kind.  After  a  tribute  to  Miss  Raw- 
lings,  C.  S.  Clark  and  Miss  Susan  Sipe, 
whose  lecture  before  the  convention  of 
the  national  society  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, it  is  said,  was  so  appreciated  that 
the  idea  of  presenting  through  her  a 
medal  to  the  Washington  schools 
arose,   the   speaker  continued: 

"As  president  of  the  Florists'  Qub 
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of  >yashington,  D.  C,  as  well  as  past 
president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  Ornamental  Horticulturists, 
I  am  (>leased  to  present  this  medal, 
which  is  representative  of  one  of  the 
highest  ideals  incident  to  human  en- 
deavors, to  wit — the  love  of  and  for 
nature.  Nothing  is  so  essential  to  the 
future  of  men  and  women  as  the  im- 
planting of  pure  thought  in  the  minds 
of  tHc  young.  The  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers and  knowledge  of  their  origin  and 
species  is  not  primary  education,  but 
is  conducive  of  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  culture;  and  while  manual 
training  is  one  of  the  great  factors  in 
modem  education,  and  y^hile  the  brain 
is  to  be  fed  on  intellectual  aspirations, 
it  is,  after  all,  the  soul  and  heart  that 
constitute  true  manhood  and  woman- 
hood; flowers  in  all  their  beauty  reflect 
not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  substance 
of  God's  beneficence. 

At  the  sight  of  the  large  bronze 
medal  every  boy  and  girl  shouted  and 
waved  his  own  individual  American 
Beauty  rose,  for  the  speaker  had  sent 
450  of  the  gorgeous  blossoms  to  the 
school  that  had,  as  he  said,  deserved 
so  much. 

C    S.    CLARK   RESPONDS. 

Supervising  Principal  Clark,  accept- 
ing the  medal  for  the  school,  said,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  all,  that  the 
real  American  beauties  were  the  boys 
and  girls  themselves. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Miss  Raw- 
lings,  assistant  superintendent,  Mrs. 
Ida  G.  Myers  and  Miss  Sipe,  who  ex- 
plained that  the  medal  had  been  won 
without  competition,  no  one  knowing 
that  it  was  in  store  for  the  school  that 
had  made  the  greatest  improvement. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presenta- 
tion, 450  children  rose  to  their  feet 
waving  snowy  white  handkerchiefs. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  Wil- 
liam F.  Gude  writes: 

"I  want  to  add  personally  that  hav- 
ing been  on  the  jury  sixty  days,  I  did 
not  feel  that  I  could  spare  the  time  to 
present  the  medal;  but  being  allowed 
to  choose  my  own  date  and  feeling  it 
a  public  duty,  I  agreed  to  present  it. 

"I  wish  to  say  further,  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  I  should  have 
been  the  medium  by  which  the  medal 
was  transmitted  from  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  to  the  Dennison 
school.  The  presentation  incident  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  my  whole 
life.  You  can  imagine  better  than  I 
can  describe  a  scene  where  450  little 
children,  girls  and  boys,  come  march- 
ing in  through  two  entrances  in  the 
lecture-hall,  each  holding  up  in  his 
right  hand  an  American  Beauty  rose; 
it  was  really  a  picture  that  I  am  sorry 
every  member  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists  (and  every  florist  in  the 
United  States  for  that  matter)  could 
not  witness." 


Indianapolis,  IND.—The  park  board 
has  decided  to  establish  a  garden  at 
Riverside  park. 

lowA  CrrY,  Ia.— The  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Southeastern  Iowa 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  here  No- 
vember 22-24.  Chief  speakers  were 
Prof.  H.  P.  Baker,  Department  of  For- 
estry, Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  Beach, 
Ames,  and  Profs.  George  £.  McLean 
and  Shimek,  Iowa  City. 


The  Exhibitions. 


PARIS  CHRTSAHTHfiMUH  SHOW. 

The  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  this  year  held  two  grand 
international  horticultural  shows,  one 
in  the  spring  and  the  other  m  the 
autumn.  This  it  does  every  ten  years. 
Both  the  shows  of  1905  may  be  de- 
scribed from  every  point  of  view  as 
a  success.  A  great  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  them  and  the  official  patron- 
age   has    been    extensive. 

The  autumn  show,  November  4-12, 
was  devoted  mainly  to  chrysanthemums, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  although  other 
products  were  largely  represented.  The 
committee  of  patronage  numbered  about 
forty-five  horticulturists  of  European 
repute,  England,  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Portu- 
gal, Russia  and  Switzerland  being  rep- 
resented. The  jury  was  also  cosmo- 
politan, and  was  divided  into  fifteen 
sections  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
the  work  of  judging;  a  superior  jury 
was  also  nominated  to  award  the  grand 
prizes  of  honor.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  prizes  offered,  including 
works  of  art,  presented  by  M.  Loubet, 
president  of  the  French  republic,  and 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  works  of  art  and  medals,  presented 
by  the  ministers  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, the  municipal  council  of  Paris, 
various  societies  and  by  private  individ- 
uals. 

The  prize  list  was  a  most  compre- 
hensive document,  generous  provision 
being  made  for  seventy-four  classes  of 
chrysanthemums,  for  orchids  and 
various  other,  flowers,  fruits  in  col- 
lection, grapes,  fruit  trees,  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  vegetables.  On  our 
arrival  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  green- 
houses of  the  Cours  la  Reine  in  which 
the  show  was  held,  we  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  many  old  friends,  and  at 
the  other  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  show  this  pleasure  was  renewed. 
M.  Viger,  president  of  the  society,  M. 
Chatenay,  the  secretary,  Maxime  de 
la  Rochererie,  president  of  the  French 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  Ph.  Riv- 
oire,  secretary  of  the  same,  M.  Du- 
brem6,  Lyons,  treasurer,  M.  Martinet, 
editor  of  Le  Jardin,  Lucien  Chaur6, 
editor  of  Le  Moniteur  d'  Horticulture, 
were  all  present  Others  were  Charles 
Baltet,  Troyes,  Ernest  Calvat,  the  great 
seedling  raiser,  M.  Bruant,  Poitiers,  A. 
Truffaut,  Versailles,  his  son  George 
Truffau^  the  eminent  horticultural 
chemist,  August  Nonin,  M.  Charmet, 
M.  Rozain-Boucharlat,  M.  Cordonnier. 
M.  Rosette,  G.  Debrie,  H.  Fateer,  Col. 
Labouch^re,  M.  Daushenag,  M.  Ce- 
ment, M.  Chantrier,  George  Boucher. 
M.  Moser,  Versailles,  M.  Cochet,  M. 
Mulnard,  D.  Bois,  M.  Duval,  M.  Jarry- 
Desloges,  Dr.  Chifflot,  and  many  others 
from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux.  &  Company  oc- 
cupied the  post  of  honor  with  a  very 
grand  display  of  chrysanthemums  in 
several  large  groups,  an  immense  ex- 
hibit of  vegetables  of  every  imaginable 
kind  and  various  flowers.  The  superior 
jury  awarded  them  the  grand  prize 
of  honor,  a  work  of  art,  donated  by 
President  Loubet  Dealing  first  with 
the  various  chnrsanthemum  exhibits,  M. 
E.  Calvat  received  a  work  of  art  as 
prize  of  honor   for  novelties;  another 


prize  of  honor  went  to  M.  Nonin  for 
chrysanthemums  in  pots.  £.  Ro- 
sette and  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Com- 
pany won  similar  awards.  With  cut 
blooms,  Paul  Oudot  and  M.  Coudr?- 
were  likewise  successful.  Independent 
of  these  there  were  of  course  verj- 
many  other  prizes  in  the  various  classes. 
Let  us  now  take  a  walk  around  and 
view  the  chrysanthemums.  We  find  in 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Company's  prin- 
cipal group  a  fine  lot  of  plants  in  pots, 
some  of  them  big  trained  standards, 
others  specimen  plants  grown  for  big 
blooms.  One  group  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  novelties,  French,  ^igh'sh, 
Australian,  and  so  forth;  another  con- 
tains older  sorts;  but  all  are  arranged 
with  charming  taste  in  beds  with  an 
edging  of  green  turf.  The  pots  are 
sunk  out  of  sight,  and  a  pretty  border 
of  a  bright  little  yellow  pompon,  called 
Gcrbe  d'or,  foliage  plants,  palms,  ferns 
and  other  effective  greenery  are  freely 
used.  Indeed,  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
show  is  that  most  of  the  exhibitors 
have  some  such  set-off  to  their  lots, 

American  varieties  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, but  are  certainly  more  in  evi- 
dence than  at  an  English  show;  for  we 
find  in  this  and  oUier  exhibits  such 
varieties  as  The  Egyptian,  W.  Falconer 
(hairy)  W.  Tricker,  Nivcus,  Mrs.  H. 
Robinson,  Eda  Prass,  G.  W.  Childs. 
and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  the 
origin  of  which  we  are  not  quite  sure 
ot  Other  sorts  shown  .by  vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Company  are  Mme.  Marie 
Liger,  W.  Duckham,  J.  H.  Doyle,  Mrs. 
W.  Duckham,  Sapho,  W.  Seward, 
Phoebus,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Duchess 
d'  Orleans,  N.  C  S.  Jubilee  and  a  host 
of  others  we  cannot  find  space  to  men- 
tion. Let  us  note  however  Embleme 
Poitevine,  a  new  yellow  and  Mousme, 
a  charming  shade  of  soft  lilac  rose,  the 
former  an  incurved  and  the  latter  a 
handsome  Jap. 

Leveque  &  Son  also  show  well.  Le 
P^yron,  a  new  yellow,  oug^t  because 
of  color  to  suit  American  growers 
Mme.  Antonin  Marmontel  is  pinkish 
amaranth,  a  pretty  flower  of  a  mingled 
shading. 

We  next  come  to  our  old  and  genial 
friend  August  Nonin's  groups.  He  has 
a  fine  cut  satin  rose  for  decorative 
purpose,  Baron  de  Vinols,  a  charming 
little  rosy  purple  Jap  with  white  tips, 
and  three  sports  from  the  same.  Big 
blooms  are  Yolande  de  Pins,  Paris 
[900,  Miss  Ellen  Willmot,  Mme.  Marie 
Carri^re^  Roi  d'  Italic,  a  grand  yellow, 
Naples,  La  Gracieuse,  and  many,  many 
others.  He  also  has  a  fine  group  of 
carnations  and  Gloire  de  Lorraine  be- 
gonias. 

We  can  deal  but  briefly  with  the 
other  ntunerous  exhibits.  George  Magne, 
has  many.  Cavron  has  a  large  number 
of  grafted  plants.  Piennes  &  Larigoldie, 
A.  Pecquenard,  M.  Oudot,  M.  Cordon- 
nier, M.  Bigot,  M.  Montigny,  M.  Char- 
vet,  a  very  successful  amateur,  E.  Ro- 
sette, and  many  others  show  large 
and  varied  collections.  In  fact,  there 
is  infinitely  more  variety  at  a  French 
show  than  at  an  English.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  exhibits  together,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  very  cream  of  the  show 
for  color,  form  and  size:  Mrs. 
Coombes,  Anna  Marie,  Mile.  Mamierite 
de  Mons,  Sapho,  Mme.  Gabriel  Debrie, 
Yellow  Mme.  Camot,  Calvat's  Sun, 
Duchesse  d*  Orleans,  M.  Louis  Remy, 
Verge  Montbrunois^  La  Fusion,  Mme. 
L  Dews,  W.  R.  Church,  F.  L.  Vallis, 
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Mathali^  Bourseal,  Paris  1900,  Princesse 
Alice  de  Monaco,  Lieut  Colonel  Du- 
croisct,  Chrysanthemiste  Montigny,  Em- 
bleme  Poitevine,  Mme.  Eschenauer, 
Pres.  Viger,  Comtesse  Henri  dc  Yan- 
villc.  Souvenir  de  Montbrun,  Gloire 
Poitevine,  F.  Pilon,  Mousme,  Miss  El- 
len Willmot,  Antonin  A.  Nonin,  M.  An- 
tonin  Marmontel. 

New  seedlings  were  largely  shown  by 
all  the  principal  raisers,  and  a  large 
number  of  certificates  were  awarded. 
M.  Calvat  triumphed  with  ten  certifi- 
cates for  his  1906  lot  of  seedlings.  Chau- 
trier  &  Rozain  exhibited  their  novel- 
ties in  a  way  hardly  calculated  to  dis- 
play them  to  their  best  advantage. 
Nonin  got  five  certificates,  the  Marquis 
de  Pins  four,  and  various  other  grow- 
ers got  them;  but  this  section  of  the 
show  rather  disappointed  than  pleased 
us. 

We  must  take  a  glance  at  the  fruit. 
The  superior  jury  awarded  the  second 
grand  prize  of  honor  to  M.  Nomblot- 
Bruneau  for  his  fruit  trees  and  fruits, 
fresh  and  preserved,  a  very  fine  dis- 
play in  the  show  and  in  the  grounds, 
adjoining.  Croux  &  Son  received  a 
prize  of  honor  for  a  grand  lot,  prin- 
cipally apples  and  pears.  Of  the  former 
we  noted  Calville  d'Vullons  Cellini, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  Cox*s  Pomona, 
Reinette  de  Caux,  Calville  blanche. 
Lord  Raglan,  Alexander,  St.  Barbe, 
Jeanne  Hardy,  North  End  Pippin, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  a  lot  of  German 
apples  and  others.  They  had  a  nu- 
merous collection  of  pears,  including 
fine  specimens  of  Catillac,  Doyenne  du 
Counc^,  Beurre  Dumont,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Belle 
Angevine,  Charles  Ernest,  Charles  Cog- 
nee,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Marie  Benoist, 
Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  d'Hiver,  Beurr6 
Van  Geert,  Fondante  du  Comice  and  so 
forth.  Space  will  not  permit  of  other 
exhibitors  in  the  fruit  classes  being 
mentioned  except  that  collections  came 
from  G.  Boucher,  M.  Lecomte,  M. 
Paillet  &  Son  and  others.  M.  Ledoux 
showed  baskets  of  peaches — Baltet,  Sal- 
way,  Victoria,  Bourdine,  Blondeau  and 
Belle  Imperiale. 

Special  grape  classes  and  vines  in  pots 
were  filled  by  Salomon  &  Son,  H. 
Whir,  Anawle,  Cordonnier  &  Son  and 
others.  In  this  department  Cannon 
Hall  muscat,  Gros  Colman  and  Black 
Alicante  were  very   freely  shown. 

Among  miscellaneous  exhibits,  G. 
Boucher  showed  a  pretty  little  lot  of 
clematis  in  flower.  G.  Truffaut  won 
a  prize  of  honor  for  stove  plants.  Or- 
chids were  shown  by  Beranek,  C. 
Maron,  G.  Lesneur  and  Regnier;  table 
decorations  and  floral  compositions  by 
M.  Debrie;  dahlias  and  asters  were 
shown  by  Cayeux  &  Leclerc ;  lilies  grown 
by  retarded  culture  by  L.  Bois.  A 
very  brilliant  display  was  made  by 
Vallerand  Brothers  who  staged  a  fine 
lot  of  single  begonias  in  great  variety. 
G.  Truffaut  had  large  cut  blooms 
of  chrysanthemums  grown  by  the  aid 
of  his  new  manure  Bioquie.  A  simi- 
lar exhibit  came  from  Cordonnier  & 
Son,  whose  patent  manure  is  called 
Papillon. 

M.  Loubet  visited  the  show  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  day.  A  banquet 
and  concert  were  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jury,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  most  hospitable  and 
friendly  character.  Several  other  horti- 
cultural gatherings  were  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  show.  P. 


MENLG  PARK  HORT.  SOCIBTT. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Menlo  Park  Horticultural  Society,  held 
November  17-18  in  Menlo  Park,  Cal., 
was  a  most  artistic  effort;  yet  lack  of 

fopular  interest  was  very  marked. 
t  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  so-' 
ciety  to  stimulate  a  healthy  local  in- 
terest in  horticulture  and  instruct  visi- 
tors in  beautifying  their  home  grounds. 
The  show  was  held  in  the  society's 
large  tent.  It  was  splendidly  lighted  by 
arc  lights,  and  Bramhall's  orchestra  of 
Palo  Alto  furnished  delightful  music. 
The  center  of  the  tent  was  devoted  to 
groups  of  ferns,  decorative  plants  and 
orchids.  Around  the  three  center  poles 
were  arranged  the  exhibits  of  J.  B. 
Coryell,  James  L.  Flood,  and  J.  Henry 
Meyer,  all  in  competition  for  the  M. 
Lynch  memorial  medal.  The;^  were  a 
remarkably  fine  group  of  exhibits,  con- 
taining some  of  the  rarest  plants  in 
cultivation.  After  long  deliberation  the 
judges  awarded  the  medal  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  Joseph  B.  Coryell.  Andrew 
McDonald,  head  gardener  for  Coryell, 
received  many  congratulations  upon  his 
success.  The  exhibit  of  J.  Heniy  Mey- 
er (John  Hansen  gardener),  was  award- 
ed the  second  premium.  It  was  a 
splendid  collection.  The  display  of 
James  I.  Flood  (Hector  MacLean, 
gardener),  carried  off  third.  To  the  left 
of  the  entrance  was  the  exhibit  of  ferns 
by  J.  L.  Flood  that  won  the  Harry  M. 
Holbrook  silver  cup.  Coryell  won  the 
Joseph  B.  Coryell  silver  cup  with  his 
magnificent  collection  of  decorative 
plants.  At  the  left  of  the  entrance,  too, 
were  the  dahlias.  The  chief  exhibitors 
in  this  class  were  George  A.  Pope,  and 
W.  H.  Crocker,  Burlingame,  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Menlo  Park,  and  D.  V.  Tuttle, 
Woodside.  All  of  these  gentleman  se- 
cured several  first  prizes  in  the  differ- 
ent classes  in  which  they  entered.  Ad- 
joining the  dahlias  was  the  fine  exhibit 
of  tuberous  begonias  from  the  ^een- 
houses  of  Augustus  Taylor.  This  ex- 
hibit secured  the  highest  award.  J.  L. 
Flood  was  first  with  Rex  begonias.  The 
Garden  City  Pottery  Company,  San  Jose, 
made  an  extensive  display  of  their  wares 
at  the  rear  of  the  tent.  They  were 
awarded  a  first  class  certificate.  Per- 
haps the  most  admired  section  of  the 
show  was  the  show  of  cut  chrysanthe- 
mums. The  prize  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  chrysanthemums  grown  in 
the  open  brought  out  a  large  number 
of  exhibitors.  It  was  without  question 
the  finest  display  ever  attempted  in  the 
west  James  L.  Flood,  was  the  winner, 
the  prize  being  the  C.  W.  Smith  silver 
cup.  Thomas  Mclhtyre,  grower  for 
C.  W.  Smith,  and  a  great  expert  on 
chrysanthemums,  carried  off  the  major- 
ity of  the  prizes  for  cut  flowers  in  vases. 
They  were  always  the  center  of  admir- 
ing throngs.  The  display  of  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Adams,  (Henry  Brown,  head  gard- 
ener). Fair  Oaks,  was  much  admired. 
In  the  commercial  section,  Sidney  Gack 
carried  off  all  the  first  premiums  for 
roses  in  every  class.  They  were  re- 
markably well  grown.  F.  Mills,  Palo 
Alto,  divided  first  carnation  honors  with 
J.  L.  Flood.  Harrison  Dick  was  first 
in  everything  in  the  cottage  garden  sec- 
tion. His  flowers  were  the  equal  of 
any  at  the  show. 

Judges,  CHiarles  Abraham,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Thomas  Woods,  San  Mateo,,  and 
J.  Martin,  Menlo  Park,  gave  the  great- 
est satisfaction.     November  18  the  so- 


ciety entertained  their  visiting  friends 
at  an  informal  affair  in  Triumph  halL 
The  show  was  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Sidney  Clack,  president  of  the 
society.  The  society  owes  him  sincere 
thanks  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  make 
the  show  the  artistic  success  that  it  was. 

N. 


TARRYTOWIf  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Tarrytown  Horticultural  Society 
held  on  Tuesday,  November  28,  the  at- 
tendance was  unusually  small  on  ac- 
count of  the  wet  weather  only  about 
twenty  members  being  present.  Two 
honorary  members  and  one  a'  tive  mem- 
ber were  elected  and  ten  names  were 
proposed  for  membership.  This  large 
number  of  nominations  show  an  increas- 
ing interest  very  encouraging  to  the 
society  as  it  proves  that  its  efforts  to 
foster  the  love  of  .flowers  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticulture  are  being 
crowned  with  success.  No  doubt  the 
recent  very  successful  flower  show  was 
helpful  in  prompting  quite  a  few  ot 
those  whose  names  were  proposed  to 
become  members  of  the  society.  The 
principal  business  of  the  evenmg  was 
the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  election  takes  place  at 
the  December  meeting.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  annual  dinner  with  instructions 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Alfred 
Kncisel,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  was 
awarded  a  first  class  certificate  of  merit 
for  a  new  fern,  a  seedling  from  Neph- 
rolepis  Piersoni.  The  variety  seems  a 
very  promising  one,  being  narrower  in 
frond  and  more  erect  in  habit  than  the 
parent.  The  secretary  announced  the 
donation  of  two  silver  cups  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  the  next  fall  exhibition, 
one  by  Mrs.  Geo.  Lewis  for  the  best 
two  bush  chrysanthemum  plants  and 
one  by  the  F.  R.  Pierson  Company  for 
twelve  best  blooms  of  Chrsyanthemum 
Glenview.  Wm.  Sccyrr. 


NEW  JERSEY  FLORICULTURISTS. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  De- 
cember' I,  resulted  as  follows :  Dietrich 
Kindsgrab,  president ;  Arthur  T.  Caparn, 
vice-president;  Joseph  B.  Davis,  secre- 
tary; William  Read,  treasurer.  An  en- 
grossed vote  of  thanks  of  the  society 
was  accorded  to  the  retiring  treasurer 
Malcolm  MacRorie,  for  nearly  ten  years 
of  service,  and  to  the  retiring  secretary, 
William  Bennett. 

The  result  of  the  last  eleven  months 
competitive  exhibitions  for  the  society's 
silver  cups  was  announced  as  follows: 
Orchids,  special— First,  Arthur  Bodwell, 
gardener  for  William  Barr,  Llewellyn 
Park;  second,  Edward  Thomas,  gar- 
dener for  Henry  Graves,  Orange.  Gen- 
eral floral  displays— First,  Peter  Duff, 
gardener  for  John  Crosby  Brown, 
*Brighthurst" ;  second,  D.  Kindsgrab. 
gardener  for  William  Runkle.  For 
fruit  and  vegetables— John  Garvin,  gar- 
dener for  Douglas  Robinson. 

Colonel  H.  A.  Potter  and  George 
Simpson  of  East  Orange,  and  Frank 
Drew,  Llewellyn  Park,  were  elected  to 
membership.  John  Le  Count,  Herbert 
Williams  and  Henry  Meyerholtz,  all  of 
Maple  wood,  were  placed  in  nomination. 

Joseph  A.  Manda  has  secured  the 
houses  and  business  of  the  J.  Dewellyn 
Nursery  Company,  West  Orange,  to 
take  possession  after  Easter. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 

» 

W«  oin  supply  any  of  tlM  tollowtag  books*  postpoidt  at  tbo  prices  given: 


MaKUAI*    of    THB    TbBSS    op    NuR'ix. 

Ambbica  (Saigent).— The  mu«t  cum- 
pActc  and  authentic  work  on  the  snbject 
The  pages  nnmher  828,  with  OTer  600 
tUnstrations.  Bverj  tzee  student  should 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hboobs,  Wimdbbbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  nrowth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsfbr  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  of  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subjeet  of  fruit 
culture  istreikted  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

C4BBA0BS,  CaUUFLOWBR   AND  Aui^BD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  reqniremenU 
of  the  important  Tesetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  giTen  here  Tery  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interestii^  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungua 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  ^actical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg^,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LamdscapbGardbiong  (Wangh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuafiie  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating w  book.    50  cents. 

Laroscaps  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  ot  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  kMp  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfiil  evei^ 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growdig  Vbo- 
LBTS  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  hiu  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  Goldfish  {Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  ^vice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  ot  160  pages,  handsomdy  illns- 
trated.    $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carkation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsakthbmum  Makual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  • 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
aeans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusdy  illustrated; 
t50pe«es.    $1.0a 


,  How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
tiioroushfy  reliable  work  by  aneminentlT 
sucoeml  practical  florist.  Illustratea, 
$2.00. 

GRBBKBOUSe  CONBTRUCnOK  (Taft).— It 
tdls  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
tUnstrations,  $1.50. 

BUI.B8  AND  TUBBROUS  ROOTBD  PLANTS 

(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  speciafist  in  this 
Une.  Tells  about  Km,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
Oi'akoner).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tclu 
the  whole  story  so  tendv  and  plainlT 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  in  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).-— Written  br  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  ibr  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Ilhistrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  aflbrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  led^  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigoi<b  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  bcny 
growei^  aU  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  yiustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  aU  about  artificial, 
foimyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  cEmferent  crops  and 
tiie  di£ferent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoNART  OF  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  wen  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

SmaU  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


Thb 


Gardbx  8TORT  (Ellwaa0er).-^A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
anopleasures  of  gardening  in  themostfrw- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knovTS  and  ffrovrs  the  plants  he  writes 
about^  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

FRurrs  and  Fruit  Trbbs  of  Amxrica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Gardbx  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Florioulturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Tbuck  Farhing  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).  $1.50.  ' 

OrNAMBNTAL  G ARDBIBNG  TLoilg) .  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  aad  plain  f^tes.     $20.00. 

8WBBT  Scbntbd  Flowbrs  and  Fba- 
GRANT  Lbavbs  (McDoiiald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  m  a  popolar 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaigcd  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  ea- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
fllustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  FLowbrs 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnglibh  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  nowers  otall  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbddcg  (Prof.  Baiky).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  tor  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  princi{^tes  of 
management;  808  pages.  75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (Bllacombe).    $8.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  o' 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Ambrican  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  PROPrr  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  jjropagation  and  cultiTation  c* 


nut-bearing  ixacs.    $1,00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Asaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vehchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  Iris 
ICaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Ginservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  i^aoes  a 
spedalty.ai%M«Maiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

,  IBE  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "'"cS'.c'SoT* 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

;     By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Pormerly  State  EntomologUt  of  Marjr|aad 

A  ^wotloftl  TraatlM  and  tlmelr  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  uf  destroy  lug  inaeet  pests  and 
otber  Terniin  lu  various  places.  This  work  is  tbe 
ontcome  of  pracUcal  tests  made  by  tlie  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  imporunt  books  published  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.   It  will  be  of  particular 

FBUIT  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMRN 

owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  ijuturloii« 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  b  the  onlv 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destrucUon  of  this  pest  and 
s  being  uised  more  exteuitively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treen  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENVRS  Aia>  FIiORISTS 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigatlou  fur 
tie  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILI.ERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
tbe  most  important  matenaU  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taininggrain  in  Btor4>M  to  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. iTo  thto  tnMe  toe  work  is. indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARATETtS  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  ludosure. 
COI.LEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
wni  find  it  an  np-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  resp^^t  and  to  tbe  onl  \ 
work  of  ito»  kind  ever  published.    It  in  written  in  a 

Eopnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
andffomely  bonxvd,  covering  850  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid*  SLOO. 

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY 

nonoo  Building  CHICAGO,  IIXINOIS 
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Trade  Marks 

Oj:si'."^ms 
Copyrights  itc. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  desoription  may 
quloklv  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
ntion  Is  probably  patentabU^t    Communlca- 
PatenU 


reeelTe 


__    3Ugl 

qMctol  wMiat^  without  charge.  In  the 

Sckitlific  Jltitericaiu 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly. 


culatlon  of  any  sdentiOo  Journal. 

L!0?'  montha,  $L  Sold  by  an  newsdealers. 


I^argest  oir- 
Terms,  $3  a 


o"'»««!;«».NewYork 

I,  05  F  Stn  Washington,  D.  C. 


flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describing 
them.     Price  16  cents  poslotid. 

TIE  GARDfNING  CO..  Chicago. 


ORCHIDS 


We  are  headouarten 
for  Orchids  in  the 
U.  &  Write  for  our 
iUnitrated  catalogue. 

Ortbid  firomrt  and  importefft,  SUMMIT,  N. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

OP  AMEIIICA  has  paid  807,000  for  glass  broken  by 
hall  since  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  particu- 
ars  address     JOHM  Q.  EmLCR,  Stadia  lit «r,  N.  J. 


Grown  lYom 


y|(3F[)Ws  reliable 

^  j^usfiroon^pawn 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN,  ^^ri'*^*'';  Special.)  Comes  in  pressed  bncka 
r^^  wnJr!^  ™w*»aaaxvv*T*  ^ravrai.  wcirfiinif  about  20  ozs.  Price  per  brick.  25c: 
?J*^*.^A^^«^'^.*P*'4-,  By  express  or  freiffht  per  brick.  15c:  2for2Sc:  101b8..$I.OO:  25  lbs..  $2.00;  100 
lbs..  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York,  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  'GARDEN  CITY"  SPAWN.  ™»  ««  method  of  breed™, 

......  *u  *  .u  .       .  1.  ^       ^       ,    .  ^"«  spores  of  Mushrqoms  in  air 

tifirht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricka 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede^olhers.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
li^-Jc 'oS  it"^t^^^c  ^^^^^^' ^J]^^  '^^  ^"*^'^'  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
9l.o:  ^  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs. ,  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORKI  14  Barotoy  St. 

I  OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

rOR  1906, 


An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
will  be  ready  Jan.  J,  J 906,  and 
mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I 


PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRITING. 
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8i»0LB  OArr 
lOCaxTi. 


No.  390. 


A    PRIZE    GROUP    OP    PERNS. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SHRUBS  FOR  FORCDfG. 

Clxmatis. — It  is  only  within  compar- 
atively recent  years  that  the  garden  va- 
rieties of  clematis  have  been  employed 
for  forcing,  but  they  are  now  very  gen- 
erally treated  in  this  way,  and  very 
strilong  the  large  starry  flowers  are 
when  associated  with  other  subjects. 

Crataegus. — As  neat  standards  the 
differtot  varieties  of  the  common  hzw 
thorn,  particularly  those  with  double 
blossoms,  are  very  effective,  and  afford 
a  pleasing  variety.  They  are,  however, 
not  grown  for  this  purpose  to  any  great 
extent,  probably  owmg  to  the  fact  that  as 
dwarf  bushes  tliey  do  not  flower  freely 
enough. 

Cytisus.— The  advent  of  the  crimson 
blotched  C  Andreanus  first  directed 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  brooms 
for  forcing,  since  which  time  several 
others  have  proved  -amenable  to  similar 
treatment    The   different   forms  of  C. 


albus,  C.  purpureus,  and  C  scoparius 
are  all  satisfactory  when  treated  in  this 
way.  As  a  rule,  these  are,  for  forcing, 
grafted  on  to  the  laburnum,  so  that  the 
roots  are  less  affected  by  the  check  of 
removal. 

Deutzia. — ^Very  soon  after  its  intro- 
duction Deutzia  gracilis  proved  itself 
to  be  well  adapted  for  forcing,  and 
whereas  thirty  years  ago  it  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  shrubs  for  this 
purpose.  It  to-day  still  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank.  There  is,  however,  a  for- 
midable rival  in  one  of  its  own  progeny, 
viz.,  D.  Lemoinei,  a  hybrid  between  D. 
gracilis  and  the  much  more  recently  in- 
troduced D.  parviflora.  D.  Lemoinei  is 
altogether  a  larger  and  bolder  shrub 
than  D.  gracilis,  while  both  the  flowers 
and  the  dusters  in  which  they  are  borne 
show  an  increase  in  size  over  the  older 
kind.  Valuable  as  it  may  be  for  forcing, 
D.  Lemoinei  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
great  success  as  an  outdoor  shrub. 

FoRSYTHiA  SusPBNSA. — At  One  time 
regarded  only  as  a  rambling  plant  fit  for 
walls  and  similar  purposes,  this  forsy- 


thia  has  gradually  attained  the  position 
of  a  desirable  flowering  shrub.  To  ob- 
tain the  best  results  it  needs  to  be 
pruned  back  hard  after  flowering; 
the  bushes  resulting  therefrom  are  re- 
ally handsome  when  in  full  bloom.  As 
die  plant  flowers  naturally  very  early 
in  the  spring,  little  more  than  simple 
protection  is  necessary  to  have  it  in 
bloom  very  early. 

Htdbangba  Paniculata  Gra'ndi- 
PLORA. — Though  the  massive  pyramidal- 
shaped  heads  of  this  hydrangea  do  not, 
when  out  of  doors,  develop  before  Au- 
ffust,  the  plant  is  very  amenable  to 
forcing,  and  can  be  had  in  bloom  in  May. 
This  hydrangea,  when  growing  freely, 
naturally  forms  long,  wand-like  shoots, 
so  that  in  order  to  ensure  dwarf  speci- 
mens these  should  be  cut  back  hard  in 
the  winter,  leaving  only  two  or  three 
buds  at  the  base. 

LABxntNUMS.— Within  the  last  few 
years  good  flowering  examples  of  labur- 
nums have  been  shown  quite  early  in  the 
season,  and  very  beautiful  they  are  when 
associated  with  other  plants,  as  the  long 
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pendulous  racemes  of  golden  blossoms 
are  seen  to  great  advantage  in  a  mass 
or  group.  To  bloom  them  well  in  this 
way  the  plants  need  to  be  grafted  or 
budded,  and  afterwards  grown  in  a  po- 
sition fully  exposed  to  die  sun. 

Magnolia.  —  The  large  chalice-like 
blooms  of  Magnolia  Lennei  are  veiy  fine, 
and  while  several  other  species  may  be 
forced  in  the  same  way,  it  stands  out 
as  the  best  of  them  all,  unless  it  be  the 
little  M.  stellata,  whidi,  being  so  dis- 
similar in  every  respect,  can  hardily  be 
compared  with  M.  Lennei.  Owing  to 
their  naturalljr  flowering  early  in  the 
year,  they  quickly  respond  to  a  Uttle 
gentle  heat 

Prunus.— As  the  genus  prunus  now 
includes  the  cherries,  almonds,  apricots 
and  peaches,  as.  well  as  the  plums,  it  is 
evident  that  a  great  number  of  them  are 
available  for  forcing.  Perhaps  the  most  * 
pdpular  of  all  are  Prunus  Japonica,  or 
Sinensis  flore-plena,  and  Prunus  trilo- 
ba, both  with  double  flowers,  pink  in  the 
last  named,  white,  or  nearly  so,  in  P. 
Japonica.  The  double  and  semi-double 
Japanese  cherries  are  also  very  beauti- 
ful when  developed  under  glass,  a  re- 
mark which  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  different  flowering  peaches. 

Pyrus. — That  pretty  member  of  the 
apple  family,  Pyrus  Malus  floribunda, 
and  its  deeper  tinted  form,  Parkmanni, 
are  particularly  valuable  in  large  groups, 
as  the  spreading  character  of  their  slen- 
der branches  serves  to  break  up  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  more  compact  bushes.  The 
individual  flowers,  however,  do  not  last 
long,  neither  have  they  under  glass  the 
richness  of  coloring  which  is  theirs  in  a 
sunny  spot  out  of  doors. 

Rhodcmibndkon. — A  well  known  and 
gorgeous  flowered  class  of  shrubs,  whose 
roots  are  of  so  compact  a  nature  that 
the  plants  can  be  lifted  without  check 
and  taken  indoors  at  once.  Hard  forc- 
ing, however,  must  not  be  attempted,  but 
to  anticipate  their  usual .  blooming  sea- 
son out  of  doors  they  must  be  brought 
on  gradually  in  a  gentle  heat 

Ribes. — ^The  flowering  currants  arc 
occasionally  forced,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent  Their  early  flowering  season 
makes  little  forcing  necessary. 

Spireas. — In  any  selection  of  shrubs 
for  blooming  under  glass  spiraeas  must 
be  included.  A  few  of  the  best  are  S. 
confusa  or  media,  S.  prunifolia  flore- 
plensL  S.  Van  Houttei,  S.  Thunbergii, 
and  o.  arguta.  The  one  most  generally 
grown  for  the  purpose  is  S.  confusa. 

Staphylea  Colchica. — A  well  known 
shrub  of  not  much  value  in  the  open 

ground,  but  delightful  when  forced.   In 
lis   the  drooping   racemes  of  whitish 
flowers  are  pleasantly  fragrant 

Syringa. — The  lilac  has  long  been  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  shrubs 
for  forcing,  a  position  it  still  holds,  des- 
pite the  introduction  of  so  many  other 
things.  In  the  shape  of  dwarf  bushes, 
full  of  flower  buds,  it  is  sent  to  this 
country  from  the  continent  by  thou- 
sands, the  majority  consisting  of  the 
single  white  form,  Marie  Legraye.  The 
practice  of  forcing  the  colored  lilacs  in 
comparative  darkness,  in  order  to  obtain 
white  flowers,  has  been  long  known. 

Viburnum. — The  common  gueldres 
rose,  or  snowball  tree  (Viburnum  Opu- 
lus  sterilis),  and  its  Japanese  represen- 
tative    (Viburnum    tomentosum    plica- 


tum),  are  both  valuable  shrubs  for  forc- 
ing, the  ball-like  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers being  borne  in  great  profusion.  The 
somewhat  tabuliform  growth  of  the  Jap- 
anese representative  marks  it  as  totally 
distinct  from  the  more  upright  Euro- 
pean kind. 

Wistaria  Sinensis. — Standard  plants 
of  the  wistaria  are  becoming  very  popu- 
lar as  forced  shrubs,  though  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  it  has  been  gen- 
erally treated  in  this  way.     With  toeir 
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Clematis  heracleaefoUm  Dmvidiana. 


pendulous  racemes  of  soft  lilac  flowers, 
and  the  tender  green  of  the  unfolding 
leaves,  the  plants  are  very  beautiful,  and 
for  grouping  purposes  mvaluable. — W. 
T.,  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine. 


aEMATIS. 


Crossing  of  Qematis  Davidiana  with  C 
stans,  two  species  of  late  flowering  her- 
baceous plants,  and  the  fixing  of  the  first 
results,  have  given  us  a  series  of  hardy 
plants  valuable  in  the  floral  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  garden.  The  shrub  C. 
Davidiana   hybrida   attains  to   seventy- 


five  centimeters  or  one  meter  in  height; 
the  branches  carry  a  profusion  of  £>w- 
ers  of  all  the  shades  of  blue  and  lilac. 
Flowering  begins  about  August  15  and 
ends  about  September  jo;  it  is  at  a  time 
of  passing  bnlliancy  for  most  plants 
and  when  blue  flowers  are  rarest 

C.  azurea  does  not  exceed  a  meter 
in  height  of  shrub.  It  re8end>Ie8  C 
stans  in  appearance  and  flowering  abil- 
ity; the  panicles  are  free  of  foliage  and 
arranged  in  pyramidal  form;  the  flow- 
ers are  hyacinth-like  in  form,  well  open, 
clear  blue,  and  white  of  center;  numer- 
ous stamens  are  creamy  white,  producing 
a  great  contrast  to  the  blue. 

C"  crepuscule,  well  leaved  of  panicle 
and  growing  to  a  meter,  ten  centimeters, 
produces  a  multitude  of  long  tubed, 
wide  lobed  flowers  of  a  beautinil  ashen 
shade  of  blue. 

C.  fraicheur  is  a  varietur  that  grows 
no  higher  than  sixty  centimeters;  it  is 
extremely  bushy;  inflorescences  are  alto- 
gether free  of  foliage;  the  flowers  are 
large,  pale  lilac  or  light  blue. 

DEUTZIAS. 

Deutzia  myriantha,  obtained  by  cross- 
ing D.  corymbiflora  with  D.  parvi^ora 
is  a  bush  of  slender  brown  stalks  and 
leaves  narrow,  long,  dark  green  and 
rough.  The  infloresences  have  large 
clusters  infinitely  ramified  and  heavily 
flowered,  crowning  the  plant  The  snow 
white  flowers  resemble  those  of  D. 
Lemoinei  in  size  and  form.  In  the  cen- 
ter, the  stamens,  small  winged  filaments, 
form  a  clear  yellow  cluster.  Flowering 
usually  begins  June  10.  coinciding  with 
that  of  D.  crenala,  and  preceding  from 
eight  to  fifteen  days  that  of  D.  corymbi- 
flora. The  plant  is  hardy,  resistmg  the 
late  frosts  that  often  destroy  D.  corym- 
biflora. 

D.  Vilmorinse  is  a  new  variety  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Maurice 
Vilmorin,  and  discovered  in  the  motm- 
tains   of   Se-Tchuen,   China,   by  Abbot 

;  Farges,  foreign .  missionary,  who  sent 
the  seeds  to  Maurice^  Vilmorin  in  1897. 
The  shrub  now  reaches  one  and  one- 
fourth  meters  in  height,  but  probably 
will  exceed  this  height  Its  stalks  are 
as  thick  as  pencils,  erect,  very  numer- 
ous, a  little  rough,  dark  green  passing 
into  a  clear  grayish  brown  in  woody  por- 
tions. The  leaves  are  long,  short  of 
leaf-stalk,  lanceolate,  very  finely  notched, 
slightly  rough  but  not  unpleasant  to 
touch,  faintly  fluted,  dark  green  on  the 
upper  side  and  pale  green  on  the  under. 
The  infloresences  are  multi-flowered,  of 
thyrsoid  panicles,  at  first  erect,  then 
spread  out  horizontally,  counting  twenty 
to  thirty-five  big  flowers  on  slender 
pedicels;  buds  globular,  reflecting  to- 
ward the  tip,  a  valvate  prefloration  in- 
capable of  being  duplicated.  The  calyx 
is  cup-form,  dark  glaucous  green;  lobes 
elongated,  curved  and  close-fitting,  yel- 
lowish green,  remaining  curved  during 
and  after  flowering.  The  flower  plates, 
snow  white,  measure  two  and  one-half 
centimeters  in  diameter — almost  as  much 
as  those  of  D.  discolor  grandiflora. 
There  are  five  rounded  oval  petals;  ten 
stamens,  five  large  and  five  small,  the 
first  equal  to  the  pistal.  The  filaments 
expand  in  two  slight  projections  in  the 
middle  of  their  length,  then  quickly 
narrow  to  an  awl-shaped  point,  the  pro- 
jections or  teeth  often  turned  outwards. 
With -the  last  opening  flowers  the  teeth 
are  often  scarcely  apparent  Anthers 
are  golden  yellow;  three  or  four  diverg- 
ing styles;  disk  green. 
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GRAFlUfG  AUCURAS. 

I  have  long  felt  that  some  plan  was 
necessary  whereby  the  two  sexes  of  au- 
cuba  should  be  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether than  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be  when  grown  separately  as  distinct 
plants,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle.  It  is  possible  when 
the  two  sexes  are  borne  together  on 
one  shrub,  that  their  date  of  blooming 
would  become  simultaneous.  In  working 
them  together,  however,  it  would  seem 
to  be  desirable  that  either  green-leaved 
varieties  or  variegated-leaved  varieties 
of  the  separate  sexes  only  should  be 
worked  together,  else  if  uie  green  be 
worked  upon  any  variegated  fomu  the 
former  would  quickly  outgrow  the  lat- 
ter. This  would  be  more  particularly  the 
case  if  the  green  or  male  variety  were 
worked  upon  the  fenule  variegated  one. 
The  original  male  form  is  a  most  vig- 
orous grower,  and  probably  second  to 
none  as  an  ornamental  evergreen  shrub, 
but  far  too  free  growing  for  normal 
variegated  ones.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  should  be  worked  together  as , 
small  plants  in  artificial  warmth,  in  whidi ' 
matter  there  would  perhaps  be  no  diffi- 
culty. What  has  long  exercised  my. 
mind,  however,  is  whether  it  may  not 
be  possible,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
to  me  vigor  or  otherwise  of  varieties  re- 
ferred to  above,  to  graft  the  male  vari- 
ety upon  large  existing  female  shrubs 
out  of  doors,  after  the  manner  in  which 
old  apple  and  pear  trees  are  grafted.  If 
this  could  be  done  a  far  readier  way 
of  producing  prompt  results  would  be 
effected 


ROSB  QUBfiN  BEATRICE. 

Herewith  is  illustrated  the  new  pink 
rose.  Queen  Beatrice,  now  owned  by  F. 
H.  Kramer,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
rote,  a  seedling  from  Liberty  and 
Chatenay,  is  a  very  bright  pink;  placed 
betide  Bridesmaid  it  ^ves  the  latter  a 
&ded  appearance.  Smce  it  was  pur- 
^ased  and  placed  on  exhibition  by 
Kramer  it  has  been  seen  and  admired 
\ty  thousands  of  people  and  made  the 
subject  of  highly  commendatory  articles 
by  the  press.  It  is  claimed  that  it  will 
produce  four  times  as  many  blooms  as 
Bridesmaid;  the  writer  has  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  very  heavy 
cut  is  now  being  made  from  one  bench, 
the  entire  stock  at  Kramer's  green- 
houses. The  owner  values  the  rose  at 
|50/X»  and  says  he  could  readily  dis- 
pose of  it  at  that  price,  but  has  decided 
to  increase  the  stock  and  disseminate 
spring  of  1907.  Its  growth  is  said  to  be 
much  stronger  than  that  of  Bridesmaid 
and  according  to  the  disseminator  it  will 
produce  twice  as  many  flowers  with  bet- 
ter stems  and  color  and  will  readily 
bring  twice  the  price  for  cut  flowers. 
We  understand  that  this  new  rose  was 
purchased  from  John  Laing  &  Sons,  the 
well  known  nurserymen  of  London,  Eng. 

This  superb  rose  was  named  in  honor 
of  Miss  Beatrice  Smith,  a  near  relative 
of  F.  H.  Kramer,  now  manager  of  his 
F  street  store.  S.  £. 


DRIEI)  BLOOD  FOR  ROSES. 

BD.    OABDBMXlfO:— 

Please  state  what  vou  think  of  dried 
blood  as  a  food  for  roses  and  how  many 
pounds  you  would  advise  using  on  a 
bench  4x250  feet  and  how  often  to  apply 
it?  Subscriber. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell  after  using  it 
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P.  H.  KRAMER'S  NEW  ROSE  QUEEN  BEATRICE. 


alone,  I  do  not  think  much  of  it;  it 
becomes  mouldy  a  day  or  so  after  it 
has  been  watered  and  it  forms  a  crust 
on  the  soil,  thus  keeping  the  air  away 
from  the  roots.  About  two  bushels 
were  used  on  a  table  3x200  feet.  I 
would  advise  "Subscriber"  to  cover  the 
blood,  after  applying  with  a  light  coat- 
ing of  fine  soil,  for  best  results.  The 
soil  can  be  mixed  to  form  one  part  soil 
to  two  parts  dried  blood,  then  applied 
about  three  pecks  to  every  fifty  feet  of 
thb  bench.  If  used  in  this  manner  the 
dried  blood  can  be  applied  as  often  as 
the  surface  roots  indicate  by  showing 
up  through  the  mulch  that  they  are 
ready  for  more  covering.  This  may 
be  in  three  weeks  or  more,  according 
to  many  conditi^ons  surrounding  the 
plants.  "Subscriber"  must  exercise  his. 
own  judgment  here.  E. 


through  the  Winter.  Ribes  alpinum, 
Crataegus  Oxycantha  and  Symphori- 
carpus  vulgaris  are  all  hardy.  My  idea 
of  a  hedge  plant  in  this  vicinity  would 
be  Ligustrum  vulgaris.  The  Symphor- 
icarpus  does  not  grow  very  talL 
Among  other  plants  suitable  for  a 
hedge  in  this  vicinity  are  the  Russian 
mulberry,  Lonicea  Tartarica,  or  Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle,  and  Philadelplus 
coronarius.  These  three  grow  over 
six  feet  in  heicrht  but  may  be  kept 
pruned  down.  For  a  dwarf  hedge  Ber- 
beris  Thunbergi  is  much  used. 

£.  A.  Kanst. 


WESTERN  HEDGE  PLANTS. 

Ed.  Oardeninq:— 

Which  of  the  following  mentioned 
shrubs  is  the  most  suitable  for  hedges 
in  Chicago  climate:  Mahonia  Aouifol- 
ium,  Ribes  alpinum,  Crataegus  Oxya- 
cantha,  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris? 
Where  can  they  be  had,  or  is  there  any 
other  that  you  could  recommend? 

F.  S. 

Mahonia  Aquifolium  is  not  entirely 
hardy  here.  It  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  plants  in  order  to  have  them  live 


CARNEGIE'S  TREES  OF  CELEBRITIES. 

Andrew  Carnegie  will  have  in  course 
of  time  at  Skibo  Castle,  Scotland,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  groves  of  trees 
in  existence.  Every  tree  in  it  will 
hsve  been  planted  by  a  man  of  world- 
wide fame.  He  has  a  start  of  four 
trees,  the  latest  of  which  has  just  been 
planted  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  other  trees  were  planted  by 
United  States  Ambassadors  Choate, 
Reed  and  Andrew  D.  White.  Mr. 
Carnegie  hopes  soon  to  have  King 
Edward  add  a  tree  to  his  unique 
grove. 


Thorsby,  ALA.^The  third  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety will  be  held  here  January  30-31. 
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ICmyor  Weaver. 


Venetu. 
SOMB    OP    NATHAN    SMITH    ft    SON'S    NEW    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Tioga. 


The  Chrysanthemum. 


If  ATHAR  SHITH'S  NEW  'IfUHS. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son  describe  the 
following  new  chysanthemums,  which 
thev  will  disseminate  in  1906: 

October  Frost.— (Opah  x  Monrovia,  i 
Exhibited  as  11-27-04.  We  have  in  this 
a  decided  improvement  on  any  existing 
commercial  early  white,  as  it  combines 
size  with  earliness,  being  six  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter  and  first  blooms 
being  fully  developed  October  7.  Its  color 
is  pure  white  wim  creamy  center;  sub- 
stance is  excellent.  The  growth  is  per- 
fect for  commercial  purposes,  being  free, 
not  affected  by  disease  or  easily  overfed. 
It  seldom  exceeds  three  and  one-half  feet 
in  height,  and  when  the  crown  bud  is 
taken  (best  bud  August  25)  it  averages 
two  and  one-half  to  three  feet  in  height. 
C.  S.  A.  certificate. 

RosiSRK. — (Opah  X  Mrs.  (3oombes.) 
Exhibited  as  12-11-03.  We  believe  that 
Rosiere  is  the  most  valuable  since  the 
introduction  of  Monrovia,  the  present 
leader  among  early  yellows.  The  im- 
mense blooms,  seven  and  one-half  to 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  very  similar 
to  Viviand-Morel  in  form,  but  deeper 
and  nearer  a  perfect  double.  It  is  a 
deep  rose  pink,  never  fading,  a  character- 
istic fault  of  most  early  pinks.  It  has 
the  heavy  foliage  and  dwarf  habit  of 
Mrs.  Coombes.  If  early  bud  is  taken 
(crown  bud  August  20  to  25  is  best)  it 
will  not  exceed  two  and  one-half  feet  in 
height  and  many  plants  will  reach  but 
two  feet,  with  foliage  to  the  ground.  It 
is  unexcelled  as  a  shipper,  being  of  ex- 
cellent substance  and  not  sensitive  to 
rought  handling.  The  blooms  are  ready 
to  cut  October  10,  a  time  when  a  good 
pink  is  scarce.  C.  S.  A.  certificate ;  cer- 
tificate Toronto  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Association;  certificate  Newport  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Crocus. — (Monrovia  x  Mrs.  Harry 
Emnierton.)  Another  commerdal  vari- 
ety of  special  merit,  having  all  the  char- 
acteristics to  make  it  such,  strong  wiry 
stem,  well  supplied  with  healthy  foliage 
close  to  the  flower,  which  is  of  excellent 
substance  and  a  good  shipper.    It  is  also 


Chryaantbemnm  Lanona. 


ChryaantiiemniB  Crocus. 


of  easy  culture  and  a  free  propagator. 
The  blooms  are  large  and  of  a  beautiful 
Bonnaffon  yellow.  They  very  much  re- 
semble the  old  variety  Niveus  in  form, 
being  loosely  incurved  and  having  the 
lower  petals  gracefully  reflexing.  The 
crown  bud  taken  September  i  to  5  gives 
best  results.  Height  four  feet  C  S. 
A.  certificate,  scoring  ninety-two  points 
commercial  scale.  It  is  at  its  best  Octo- 
ber 25. 

Lanona. — (lolantha  x  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt) An  immense  Japanese  bloom, 
flowering  at  a  time  when  larcre  blooms 
are  scarce.  It  is  exceedingly  artistic  in 
build  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  being 
irregularly  incurved,  but  not  so  close  as  to 
detract  from  its  graceful  outline.  It  is 
pure  white  with  center  petals  slightly  rose 
tinted,  enhancing  its  beauty.  Important 
features  are  its  dwarf,  sturdy  growth, 
rarely  exceeding  three  feet,  and  ample 
foliage  to  cover  the  stiff  stems.  With 
ordinary  culture  the  blooms  will  attain 
to  a  diameter  of  eight  inches.  It  will  be 
especially  valuable  for  early  exhibitions, 
being  at  perfection  October  20  to  25. 
C  S.  A.  certificate,  scoring  ninety-four 
points  commercial  and  ninety-five  exhibi- 
tion scale. 

Andrea.— Mme.  F.  Perrin  x  A.  J.  Bal- 
four.) Exhibited  as  34-13-03.  As  the 
parents  of  this  variety  are  so  well  known 
as  ideals  of  their  color,  we  can  add  very 
little  to  its  description.  A  loosely  in- 
curved Japanese  of  large  size,  on  strong 
stem  with  small  commercial  Perrin  foU- 
age.  It  is  bright  clear  pink,  with  beauti- 
ful lighter  reverse,  which  shows  in  the 
slightly  incurved  tips,  giving  a  frosty 
appearance.  It  is  of  easiest  culture  and 
attains  a  height  of  five  feet  The  best 
bud  is  the  crown  taken  August  30  to 
September  5.  At  its  best  November 
I  to  5.  C.  S.  A.  certificate,  scoring 
ninety  points  commercial   scale. 

President  Roosevelt.— (Mrs.  W.  C 
Egan  X  Mrs.  George  Mileham.)  In 
naming  this  variety  for  our  chief  execu- 
tive we  wish  to  bestow  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  We  consider  it  our  best 
introduction  since  the  year  1858,  when 
we  disseminated  Merza.  It  is  its  equal 
in  size,  of  the  same  sturdy,  short-jomted 
growth  and  beautiful  Japanese  incurved 
form.    Its  color  is  unique  but  exceed- 
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ingly  beautiful,  being  of  white  ground 
with  ]ig:ht  shell  pink  center  and  petal 
tips,  giving  the  entire  bloom  a  light  pink 
hue  that  is  especially  attractive  under 
artificial  light  Unlike  Merza,  it  is  ol 
the  easiest  culture  and  perfectly  double 
from  all  buds  and  under  varied  culture. 
Fully  developed  November  5  to  lo; 
crown  buds  August  30  to  September  i 
produce  the  best  colored  blooms.  C.  S. 
A.  certificate;  silver  inedal  at  Philadel* 
phia,  and  winner  in  class  "best  American 
seedling,  judged  from  commercial  poini 
of  view/'  and  certificate  at  Indianapolis. 
Mayor  Weaver.— (Mme.  F.  Perrin  x 
A.  J.  Balfour.)  Another  Perrin  seed- 
ling  and  an  improvement  both  in  color 
and  size.  It  is  perfectly  double  from 
either  bud,  but  larger  and  better  flowers 
are  produced  from  the  crown  taken  Au- 
gust to  September  5.  It  easily  attains 
a  diameter  of  seven  inches  and  height 
of  four  to  four  and  one-half  feet  Stiff 
Perrin  stem  well  clothed  with  heavy  foli- 
age to  the  flower,  which  is  a  loose  Jap- 
anese incurved  of  a  bright  rose  pink  with 
glistening  lighter  reverse.  It  equals 
either  parents  in  substance.  Owing  to  a 
misfortune  in  transit  we  were  unable  to 
present  suitable  blooms  to  C.  S.  A.  com- 
mittee. Midseason.  l^ovember  i  to  5. 
Certificate  Horticultural  Society  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Tioca— (Mrs.  Elmer  D.  Smith  x  Mcr- 
za.)  Being  included  in  same  shipment 
with  Mayor  Weaver,  this  variety  was 
also  damaged  and  not  judged.  However 
it  is  too  valuable  to  cast  aside.  Its  par- 
ents are  known  throughout  this  country 
as  models  among  dwarf  varieties.  It 
inherited  their  sturdy,  short-jointed 
growth  never  exceeding  three  feet  in 
height;  irregularly  reflexing  petals,  cup- 
ped at  the  tips,  forming  a  large  bloom  of 
great  depth.  The  stiff  stem  is  covered 
with  an  abtmdance  of  foliage  close  to  the 
flower.  Either  bud  may  be  taken,  but 
best  results  are  from  late  crown  about 
September  la  It  possesses  exceptional 
keeping  qualities.  Early  midseason,  Oc- 
tober 25  to  November  i. 

Vknetta.— (Mrs.  J.  J.  Mitchell  x  Mrs. 
Tranter.^  Exhibited  as  36-1-03.  It  is 
briefly  described  as  a  double  Mrs.  Je- 
rome Jones.  Gosely  incurving  Japanese  of 
large  size,  pure  white  body  with  creamy 
center.  It  possesses  excellent  substance, 
showing  a  glossy  finish  on  petals.  Ex- 
ceptional strong  grower,  never  exceed- 
injj  four  feet  in  height  and  its  heavy 
stiff  stem  is  furnished  with  an  abundance 
of  foliage  to  the  flower.  Double  from 
either  bud.  In  perfection  November  15 
to  25.  C.  S.  A.  certificate,  scoring  ninety 
points. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


THE  CATTLETAS 

Of  the  so-called  florists'  orchids,  the 
cattleyas  are  in  the  front  ranks,  and 
those  enumerated  below  are  the  very 
best  selected  from  manv,  both  in  regard 
to  their  easy  culture,  their  fine  flowers, 
the  moderate  cost  of  the  plants,  and  the 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  the 
flowers  which  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
supply.  The  culture  of  these  plants  is 
as  simple  if  not  more  so  than  any  other 
plants  grown  for  cut  flowers  The  cat- 
telyas  here  mentioned  will  grow,  thrive 
and  flower  well  in  almost  any  kind  of 
a  greenhouse  wherever  they  obtain  a 
reasonable  amount  of  sun,  light,  air  and 
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water.    The  plants  may  be  grown  sus- 

E ended  under  the  glass  or  standing  on 
enches.  Care  however  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  plants  as  close  to  the  elass 
as  practicable;  one  to  four  feet  from 
the  glass  may  be  considered  as  about 
right  From  the  middle  or  end  of  Octo- 
ber we  grow  our  cattleyas  (and  in  fact 
most  other  orchids)  under  clear  glass, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  year  we  use 
the  thinnest  kind  of  shade  that  can  be 
put  on  the  glass.  This  we  find  more  and 
more  to  be  the  most  important  for  the 
well-being  of  these  plants,  masmuch  as 
the  maximum  amount  of  sun  and  light 
induces  them  to  send  forth  strong  and 
vigorous  shoots,  making  the  plants  in 
turn  rugged  and  strong,  and  not  sus- 
cetible  to  changes  of  any  kind  which 
might  take  place.  This  treatment  will 
invariably  insure  a  good  crop  of  flowers 
of  finest  quality.  In  growing  these 
plants  with  the  greatest  amount  of  sun- 
light practicable,  it  follows  that  a  ^eat 
quantity  of  water  is  required.  This  is 
best  distributed  with  a  hose  overhead, 
as  in  no  other  way  would  it  be  possible 
in  our  climate  to  supply  enough  water. 
It  is,  besides,  the  nearest  method  we 
have  to  nature  in  supplying  them  with 
moisture.  When  and  how  to  water 
must,  of  course,  be  left  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  grower.  It  is  reasonable 
that  during  cold  and  cloudy  days  fre- 
quently no  water  is  required,  for  while 
the  plants  enjoy  plenty  of  water,  they 
abhor  being  kept  soggy.    An  occasional 


good  drying  out  is  good.  Ventilation  is 
another  important  subject,  and  air 
should  be  ^ven  on  all  favorable  occa- 
sions. During  the  hot  summer  months 
a  crack  of  air  on  the  houses  during  the 
niprht  is  very  beneficial.  These  plants 
will  not  thrive  in  a  stuffy,  hot  atmo- 
sphere and  in  such  cases  the  plants  will 
soon  be  overrun  with  a  multitude  of 
vermin.  A  night  temperature  of  SS*-6o* 
is  ample  and  in  cold  weather  if  the  mer- 
cury drops  to  so*  or  even  45*  occasion- 
ally no  harm  need  be  feared. 

Potting  should  be  done  carefully,  as 
upon  this  success  depends  a  great 
deal  The  compost  used  should  be  the 
best  than  can  be  produced,  a  soft  fibry 
peat,  with  a  sprinkling  of  brown  fibres 
intermixed  is  the  best  Use  a  reason- 
able amount  of  potsherds  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pots  or  pans.  Too  much  of 
this  is  worse  than  none,  as  it  leaves  the 
plants  practically  without  anything  to 
subsist  on.  A  lump  of  charcoal 
mixed  in  here  and  there  with  the  peat 
and  also  a  little  live  sphagnum  is  advan- 
tageous. The  material  should  be  pressed 
in  firmly,  leaving  the  plants  in  a  firm 
position,  as  no  orchid  will  succeed  or 
thrive  if  potted  too  loosely;.  Coarse  and 
wiry  peat  should  be  avoided  for  pot- 
ting as  much  as  possible.  The  follow- 
ing cattleyas  are.the  most  profitable  for 
cut  flower  growing: 

Cattleya  Chocoensis. — ^This  has  flow- 
ers of  medium  size,  very  fragrant  and 
light  in  color.    A  number  of  these  wiU 
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often  come  in  handy  for  white  orchids 
during  November  and  December. 

C.  Dowiana.— This  has  fine  Nankin- 
yellow  flowers  with  purple  lip  marked 
with  rose  and  yellow.  The  flowering 
season  is  supposed  to  be  the  late  sum- 
mer months,  but  where  a  quantity  W 
8[rown  a  number  will  bloom  almost  any 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  a  gorgeous  cat- 
tleya,  and  is  considerably  higher  in  price 
than  most  others.  It  loves  plenty  of 
sun  and  if  suspended  in  the  ridge  of 
the  house  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
strong  it  grows.  Although  the  foliage 
may  assume  a  yellow  tmt  the  plants 
will  ^ow  and  bloom  profusely,  provided 
sufiicient  water  is  supplied  it  overhead. 

C.  gigas. — This  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est summer  flowering  cattlevas  we  have, 
with  very  large,  fine,  dark  flowers.  The 
principal  flowering  season  is  July  and 
August,  although  where  a  number  are 
grown  some  will  begm  to  bloom  in  June 
and  others  run  into  September.  The 
treatment  is  much  the  same  as  with 
C  Dowiana.  After  blooming  the  plants 
should  be  suspended  under  the  roof  of 
the  house,  where  they  obtain  plenty  of 
air,  light  and  sun.  The  water  supply 
should  be  somewhat  diminished  until 
the  new  shoots  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
or  until  the  sheaths  can  be  seen,  when 
the  plants  should  be  taken  down,  stood 
on  a  bench,  and  given  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  and  an  occasional  watering 
with  liquid  manure.  This  treatment 
will  insure  large  and  fine  flowers; 
besides,  will  help  the  plant  to  regain 
its  color,  and  form  laf]B^e,  fine  bulbs. 

C  Gaskelliana. — This  is  a  most  free- 
growing  and  free-blooming  cattleya. 
and  very  useful  for  spring  flowering. 
The  flowering  season  will  extend  fre- 
quentljT  from  April  to  July,  although 
the  principal  season  is  May  and  June. 
This  cattleya  will  ^ow  and  flower  well 
almost  in  any  position  of  the  house. 

C  Harrisoniae.— This  is  very  valuable 
for  cutting  in  July  and  August  Thi 
flowers  are  three  to  four  inches  across, 
of  a  rosy  lilac  color  and  there  are  sev« 
eral  flowers  to  the  spike.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  substance  and  stand  well 
when  cut    It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 


grow  and  succeeds  well  in  any  part  of 
the  house. 

C  labiata.— This  cattleya  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  comment  here.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  grow,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all 
the  cattleyas.  In  order  to  see  it  at  its 
best  it  should  be  grown  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house.  The  flowering  sea- 
son is  October  to  November. 

C  Mendelii. — The  flowers  of  this  cat- 
tleya are  very  large  and  flne,  varying 
in  color  from  almost  white  to  pale, 
glossy  pink,  with  crimson  purple  lip, 
crimped  at  the  margin.  The  principal 
flowering  season  is  May  and  June.  It 
will  grow  well  in  almost  any  position 
of  the  house,  sus^^ended  under  the  roof 
in  baskets  as  grown  in  pots  stood  on 
a  bench. 

C.  Mossiae. — ^This  is  another  very  fine 
spring  flowering,  large,  flowered  cattlejra 
of  lilac  and  rose  color.     Its  flowering 


season  is  April  to  June.  It  is  wdl 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  will  grow 
well  on  a  bench  where  roof  space  csm 
not  be  spared. 

C.  Percivaliana. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  cattleyas  we  have  for  late 
fall  flowering,  its  season  beginning 
when  Cattleya  labiata  is  about  over  and 
continuing  into  January  or  until  C 
Trianae  is  in  full  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  deep  rosy  purple  with  deep  crim- 
son lip  v«ined  with  purple  and  yellow. 
This  cattleya  will  grow  well  either  io 
pans  or  baskets  suspended  or  in  pots 
stood  on  benches. 

C.  Schroedcrae. — ^This  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful cattleya  with  nearly  white,  sweet- 
scented,  very  large  flowers.  Where  a 
quantity  is  grown  a  number  of  the  flow- 
ers will  be  found  useful  for  white 
orchids  when  required.  It  succeeds 
well  in  baskets  or  pans  suspended  under 
the  p:lass,  and  delights  in  moisture  dur- 
ing Its  most  active  growing  season.  The 
flowering  season  is  March  and  part  of 
April.  It  is  a  cattleya  somewhat  scarce 
in  the  market  and  higher  in  price  than 
most,  owing  to  difliculties  in  its  extrac- 
tion from  its  native  country. 

C  Skinneri. — ^This  is  a  very  useful 
small-flbwered  species.  Its  flowers  are 
four  to  five  inches  across,  of  rose  pur- 
ple, on  peduncles  five  to  ten  flowered. 
A  number  of  these  will  always  be  ready 
for  cutting  around  Easter  or  for  pot 
plants  in  oloom.  It  does  not  require 
any  special  treatment,  but  will  grow 
well  in  any  part  of  the  house  in  pots 
on  a  bench.  ^ 

C.  speciosissima. — ^The  flowers  of  this 
cattleya  are  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
any.  It  prefers,  like  C.  gigas,  a  sunny 
position  m  the  house,  suspended  under 
the  roof  in  pans  or  baskets.  When  the 
shoots  are  strong  enough  to  show  the 
sheath  the  plants  should  be  taken  down, 
placed  on  a  bench  and  receive  plenty  of 
water  in  order  to  develop  the  flowers 
properly.  Its  principal  flowering  season 
IS  February  to  March,  but  a  number  of 
plants  will  frequently  flower  almost  at 
any  time  during  the  year. 

C.  Trianae. — ^This  is  the  best  knawn 
and  decidedly  the  most  useful  not  only 
of  cattleyas  but  I  venture  to  say  of 
all  orchids  in  cultivation.  Its  principal 
flowering  season  may  be  set  down  as 
January  and  February,  when  the  flowers 
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are  always  in  gn^eat  demand.  The  flow- 
ers are  very  large,  five  to  eight  inches 
across  and  of  a  color  that  always  seems 
to  go  well  with  any  kind  of  functions. 
They  remain  a  k>ng  time  in  perfection 
and  stand  well  when  cut.  This  plant 
will  grow  well  in  either  pots,  pans  or 
baskets  or  on  boards,  suspended  or 
stQod  on  benches,  according  to  the  space 
available,  but  prefers  a  light  .place  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  crop  and  qual- 
ity of  blooms. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  wishing  to 
select  the  best  kinds  for  growing  for 
profit  I  attach  the  following  list  of  the 
best  ten  cattleyas: 

C.  Dowiana,  C.  gigas,  C.  Harrisoniae, 
C  labiata,  C.  Mendelii,  C  Mossiae,  C 
Percivaliana,  C.  Schroederse,  C.  specio- 
sissima.  C.  Trianae. 

Best  five:  C.  gi^as,  C.  labiata,  C. 
Mossiae,  C.  Percivaliana,  C  Trianae. 

Best  three:  C  labiata,  C  Percival- 
iana, C  Trianae. 

(The  above  three  are  all  fall  and  win- 
ter flowering.  If  the  spring  flowerinjs 
kind  is  preferred  take  out  C.  Percivali- 
ana, and  add  C.  Mossiae.) 

Best  two:    C.  labiata  and  C  Trianc 

Best  one:    C.  Trianae. 


lUBD  SPIDEIU 


In  a  recent  bulletin  on  the  "Cotton 
Red  Spider,"  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  we  find  some  sugges- 
tions relative  to  this  common  pest 
which  will  be  found  useful  in  gar- 
dens and  greenhouse  routine: 

BEMEDIAL    MEASURES. 

A  careful  outlook  should  be  kept  on 
the  young  cotton  in  the  early  spring, 
and  at  the  first  indication  of  injury 
prompt  action  should  be  taken.  If, 
when  first  noticed,  there  are  but  few 
infested  plants,  these  may  be  pulled 
and  burned,  care  being  taken  not  to 
distribute  the  mites  to  the  surround- 
ing cotton  during  the  operation.  The 
cotton  surrounding  the  infested  place 
should  then  be  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  one  of  the  mixtures  described  be- 
low, preferably  one  containing  sulphur. 
Spray  the  plants  thoroughly,  taking 
especial  care  to  cover  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  and  the  stems  and 
branches. 

If  a  large  area  is  infested  when  first 
noticed*  or  if  it  should  be  found  de- 
sirable to  spray  whole  fields,  a  barrel 
or  tank  outfit  should  be  used.  The 
pump  should  have  no  copper  about  it, 
a-  brass  cylinder  being  preferable.  With 
one  man  to  pump  and  two  lines  of 
hose,  very  rapid  work  can  be  done. 
Sufficient  hose  should  be  used  to 
allow  free  movement  around  the  plants 
bdng  sprayed.  It  will  be  well  to  have 
an  iron  pipe  attached  to  the  hose  with 
^e  outer  end  bent  upward  and 
threaded  for  the  attachment  of  the 
nozzle.  The  pipe  should  be  long 
enough  for  this  elbow  to  reach  the 
^ound  when  the  man  doing  the  spray- 
mg  is  JBtanding  upright.  Use  a  nozzle 
distributing  a  fine  spray.  By  this 
.means  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
can  be  easily  sprayed  by  simply  mov- 
ing the  pipe  up  and  down  through  the 
plant, 

Amoi^  the  many  remedies  that 
have  been  used  against  red  spider  on 
various  occasions  the  sulphur  mixtures 
stand  foremost  Water,  kerosene  emul- 
tKMi,  and  soap  washes  will  also  kill 
many  of  the  mites  and  some  of  the 
eggs.  There  will,  however,  be  some 
cggg   left  to   hatch,   and   these   sprays 
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leave  nothing  on  the  leaf  to  kill  the 
young  freshly  hatched  mites.  No 
spray  can  be  expected  to  reach  all  the 
mites  or  their  eggs,  but  the  sulphur 
preparations,  when  properly  prepared 
and  applied,  adhere  to  the  leaves*  and 
there  will  be  enough  sulphur  left  on 
the  leaf  to  destroy  most  of  the  young 
mites  that  appear  later. 

INSECTICIDE'  FORMXn.^ 

Sulphur.— Ordinary  powdered  sul- 
phur can  be  used  dry,  blown  from  one 
of  the  powder  guns  manufactured  for 
diy  sprays.  It  may  also  be  used 
mixed  with  flour,  road  dust,  or  plaster 
of  paris. 

Lune-sulphur. — Into  slaking  lime  dis- 
solve an  equal  amount  of  powdered 
sulphur.  If  only  a  small  quantity  is 
to  be  made,  the  heat  generated  by  the 
slaking  will  be  sufiicient  to  cause  the 
sulphur  and  lime  to  unite.  If  con- 
siderable quantities  are  being  prepared* 
it  will  be  well  to  slake  the  lime  in 
boiling  water  in  an  iron  kettle  (never 
m  copper)  and  keep  the  mixture  boil- 
ing for  a  short  time  after  the  sulphur 
has  become  well  incorporated.  The 
mixture  should  be  constantly  stirred 
until  it  is  smooth  and  even.  Five 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  five  pounds  of 
lime  will  make,  after  diluting,  100 
gallons  of  spray  mixture.  This  may 
be  used  stronger,  if  desirable,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the 
plants. 

Lye-sulphur.— "Mix  twenty  pounds 
flowers   of   sulphur   into   a   paste   with 


cold  water,  add  10  pounds  of  pulver- 
ized caustic  soda  (ninety-eight  per 
cent).  The  dissolving  lye  will  liquefy 
the  sulphur  and  boil.  Water  must  be 
added  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
burning  until  a  concentrated  solution 
of  twenty  gallons  has  been  obtained. 
Two  gallons  of  this  is  suflicient  for 
fifty  gallons  of  spray,  giving  a  strength 
of  two  pounds  of  sulphur  and  one^  of 
lye  to  fifty  gallons  of  water."  This  has 
been  successfully  used  against  the 
orange  red  spider  in  California. 

Kerosene  emulsion. — Dissolve  one 
pound  hard  or  one  quart  soft  soap  in 
one  gallon  hot  water,  add  one  gallon 
coal  oil,  and  emulsify.  The  most  thor- 
ough and  feasible  method  is  to  ^ump 
the  spray  mixture  back  upon  itself 
until  it  is  thoroughly  emulsified.  Dilute 
to  ten  gallons  and  use  as  soon  as 
possible.  With  the  recent  advent  of  a 
certain  naphtha  soap  which  will  emul- 
sify without  heating,  kerosene  emulsion 
can  be  readily  made  in  the  field  with 
cold  water. 

Water: — This  treatment  is  quite  com- 
monly used  by  greenhouse  men  in 
fighting  red  spider  in  propagation 
houses,  conservatories,  and  parks.  The 
water  is  driven  onto  the  plants  in  a 
fine  spray  with  considerable  force. 

Manhattan,  Kans. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  regents  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
college  the  contract  for  the  new  horti- 
cultural hall  was  let  to  Stingley  Bro- 
thers, of  this  city.  The  price  was 
$35,380. 
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BIHBR  MKDIG  OF  RHUAARB. 

Most  of  our  northern  floweriog 
shrubs  shed  their  leaves  in  the  faSl  and 
ripen  up  their  wood  in  preparation  for 
a  winter  resting  period  In  1893,  Joh- 
annsen,  of  Denmark,  discovered  that  if 
such  shrubs  were  subjected  to  the 
fumes  of  ether  for  a  certain  time  at  the 
beginning  of  the  resting  period,  they 
could  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  im- 
mediately thereafter  and  forced  mt  once, 
coming  mto  bloom  about  a  month  ear- 
lier than  they  otherwise  would  This 
fact  has  been  found  of  considerable 
commercial  importance  to  European 
florists,  who  are  more  and  more  using 
this  method  for  securing  extra  early 
blooms,  especially  with  lilacs.  Re- 
cently W.  Stuart,  of  the  Vermont  ex- 
periment station,  has  reported  results  of 
experiments  in  forcing  rhubarb  by  the 
aid  of  ether  fumes.  In  these  experi- 
ments the  roots  were  dug  in  the  fall 
and  allowed  to  freeze.  About  mid-De- 
cember they  were  put  in  a  cool  cellar, 
where  they  thawed  out  gradually,  after 
which  part  of  the  roots  were  subjected 
to  the  fumes  of  ether  and  part  left  un- 
treated for  comparison.  The  roots  were 
etherized  for  forty-eight  hours  in  an 
air-tight  box,  using  ether  at  the  rate  of 
ten  cubic  centimeters  per  cubic  foot  of 
space.  The  method  of  applying  was  to 
pour  the  liquid  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  cover  of  the  box  into  a  vessel  sus- 
pended beneath  the  opening,  after  which 
the  hole  was  immediately  closed.  Three 
other  lots  of  roots  were  later  etherized 
in  the  same  manner,  one  lot  January  9, 
another  January  30,  and  the  third  Feb- 
ruary 24.  With  the  roots  treated  Jan- 
nuary  30,  seventeen  cubic  centimeters 
of  euier  per  cubic  foot  of  space  was 
used.  This  was  later  found  to  be  too 
much,  as  the  plants  were  injured  by  the 
treatment  Comparing  the  three  lots, 
which  were  all  treated  with  like  amounts 
of  ether,  the  following  results  as  re- 
gards early  and  total  yield  were  ob- 
tained : 


ETHERIZED  AND    UNTREATED    RHUBARB. 
By  ooortety  of  the  Depanmeot  of  Agrioaltore. 


plants  just  before  the  first  picking  was 
made.  In  summing  up  the  results  of 
the  season's  work  it  would  seem  quite 
evident  that  there  was  a  decided  im- 
pulse given  to  the  ether-treated  dormant 
plants.  This  quickening  of  the  vital 
processes  in  the  plant  resulted  in  a 
more  vigorous  growth  and  a  decided  in- 
crease in  weight  of  product  From  the 
data  at  hand  it  would  seem  reasonable 
to  assume  that  even  more  satisfactory 
results  might  have  been  attained  had  the 
work  been  undertaken  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier.  It  is  probable  also  that 
etherization  of  the  plants  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  that  freering  does  and 
in  adition  produce  a  greater  growth. 
Caution  must  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
ether  fumes,  since  the  gas  readily  ex- 
plodes if  brought  in  contact  with  a  light 
fire. 

In  plowing  the  roots  out,  damage 
them  as  little  as  possible.  Many  fail- 
ures in  forcing  asparagus  arise  from 
the  mutilation  of  roots  in  this  operation. 
The  roots  are  somewhat  spreading  by 
nature  and  are  easily  damaged  Plow 
well  on  either  side  of  a  row,  keeping 


YIELD    OF    ETHERIZED    AND    NON-ETHERIZED    RHUBARB. 

First        Second      Third        ToUl        Gain  by 
Treatment  picking,     picking,    picking.     Yield.        etherisa- 

r^t  1.  Grams.     Grams.     Grams.      Grams.  lion. 

Bltherised    December  20 ^  SS  US  fSM  "* 

Not  etherised    69  MS  S78  1,7OT 

^^mtherlsed   January  9   270  4M  m  1.914  89.7 

Not   etherised  »9  895  1.009 

Lot  4: 

Etherised  February  24   ^  ^  ^SL  ^  ^'^ 

Not   etherised    84  888  168  628 

The  table  shows  that    the    etherized  a  good  distance  from  the  heart  of  the 

plants  gave  the  largest    total    yield    in  plant,  then  turn  out  the  plants  with  a 

every  instance.    This  is  not  marked  in  spade  or  similar  tool.     It  is  necessary 

the  case  of  the  lot  etherized  February  that  these  plants  have  a  period  of  rest 

24.    The  exception  in  this  case  was  not  after  the  summer  of  growth ;  and  freez- 

unexpected  since  European  experiments  ing  is  essential.    Many  find  it  convcn- 

with  other  plants  have  shown  quite  uni-  ient  to  place  them  in  shallow,  loosely 

formly  that  the  later  etherization  is  de-  they    have    adopted    saves    time    and 

ferred    during   the    resting   season   the  ground. 

less  effect  it  has.    Plants  that  have  com-  

pleted  their  resting  period  have  not  usu- 
ally been  benefited  at  all  by  etherization.  TOHATOES  UllDBR  GLASS. 
If  early  yields  are  considered,  the  aver-         ^.     ^       .    .  , 

age  of  the  three  lots  shows  an  increased  ^   The  tomato  is  one  of  our  most  popu- 

gain  in  eariiness  of  the  etherized  plants  lar  vegetables.    It  is  widely  grown  as  a 

of  622  per  cent  for  the  first  pickmg,  86  market  crop,  and  is  used  for  canning  to 

per  cent  for  the  second.  23  per  cent  for  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  vegc- 

the  third  and  47  per  cent  for  the  fourth,  table.    The  constant  demand  for  fresh 

The  more  rapid  growth  made  by  the  fruit  the  year  round,  especially  i«  large 

etherized  plants  may  be  plainly  seen  in  cities,  has  made  the  tomato  a  profitaWe 

the  illustration  which  shows  the  condi-  forcing-house  crop,  and    many    expen- 

tion  of  the  etherized    and    unetherizcd  ments  by  the  stetions  to  determine  the 


best  varieties,  methods  of  culture,  etc. 
have  been  reported.  Interesting  exper- 
iments along  this  line  have  recently 
been  reported  from  the  New  Hampshire, 
Iowa,  and  Illinois  experiment  stations. 
The  varieties  of  tomatoes  commonly 
recommended  and  used  for  forcing  are 
the  tall  or  standard  sorts,  but  Prof.  F. 
W.  Rane's  experiments  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Station  emphasize  the  value 
of  the  dwarf  varieties  for  this  purpose. 
In  these  experiments  the  varieties  were 
grown  in  beds  on  the  prround  The  soil 
used  was  made  by  mixmg  together  equal 
parts  of  a  rich  dark  loam,  sand,  and 
manure.  The  subsoil  was  first  loosened 
to  a  depth  of  about  6  inches  and  then 
about  6  inches  of  the  prepared  soil  put 
on  top  of  it  The  seed  was  planted  in 
trays  September  27.  When  large 
enough  to  handle,  the  plants  were 
transplanted  and  kept  in  pots  until  De- 
cember 27,  when  the  house  was  ready 
for  forcing.  Shortly  after  the  plants 
came  into  bearing  they  were  watered 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  liquid  ma- 
nure, the  amount  being  increased  as  the 
plants  grew.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  was  kept  between  6o*  and  70* 
at  night  and  between  70^  and  80*  dur* 
ing  the  day. 

Three  varieties.  Dwarf  Champion, 
Dwarf  Golden  Chami>ion,  and  La  Crosse 
Seedling  vwere  used  in  tfie  experiment 
Good,  stocky  plants  of  these  were  set 
in  a  bed  eighteen  inches  apart  each  way 
and  trained  on  wooden  stakes  to  a 
single  stem.  The  stakes  were  found 
more  satisfactory  than  strings  for  traui- 
ing  the  tomatoes,  since  they  are  more 
rigid.  By  training  these  dwarf  tomatoes 
to  a  single  stem  they  were  easily  in- 
duced to  grow  to  the  height  of  the  forc- 
ing house,  an  average  distance  of  seven 
feet  or  over.  It  was  found  desirable 
to  prune  away  some  of  the  dense  fol- 
iage to  let  in  light,  and  to  promptly  cut 
off  the  new  branches  that  often  started 
out  from  the  end  of  the  fruit  clusters. 

The  main  value  of  the  dwarf  when 
trained  in  this  manner  as  compared 
with  the  tall-growing  or  standard  vari- 
eties is  thought  to  come  from  the  fact 
that  the  dwarfs  are  shorter  jointed,  and 
they  produce  their  fruit  clusters  much 
closer  together  on  the  stem.  The  aver- 
age distance  apart  of  the  fruit  clusters 
on  the  average  standard  is  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  that  on  ^  the 
dwarfs.  This  fact  taken  into  consider- 
ation, together  with  their  slow  growth. 
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not  reaching  the  glass  so  quickly,  is  a 
point  in  their  favor. 

The  fruit  hegan  to  ripen  March  33, 
and  continued  in  l)earing[  until  July  15 
following.  The  three  varieties  produced 
on  the  average  24.7  fruits  per  plant, 
weighing  5.1  pjounds.  The  weight  of  the 
individual  fruits  average  3.3  ounces 
each.  When  these  figures  are  compared 
with  those  reported  b^  the  Maine  ex- 
periment station  for  six  standard  sorts 
of  tomatoes,  a  striking  difference  is 
noticeable.  The  average  number  of 
fruits  obtained  from  the  latter  plants 
during  several  seasons,  and  including 
both  the  first  and  seconds  crops,  was 
1 1.8.  These  weighed  but  2.01  pounds, 
or  an  average  of  2.9  ounces  for  each 
fruit.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  the  tall-growing  sorts  had  but  one 
and  one-half  to  two  square  feet  of 
bench  space  per  plant,  while  the  dwarfs 
had  two  and  one-half  square  feet  per 
plant  Figuring  the  yields  on  the  basis 
of  square  feet  of  bench  space,  however, 
the  results  are  still  in  favor  of  the  dwarf 
varieties. 

Summarizing  his  results,  Professor 
Rane  says:  "From  data  at  hand  the 
dwarfs  come  to  maturity  fully  as  early 
as  the  tall-growing  or  standard  toma- 
toes, and  on  account  of  their  dwarf 
habit  continue  in  bearing  for  a  much 
longer  period  with  equal  productiveness 
before  reaching  the  glass.  Where  tall- 
growing  varieties  of  tomatoes  like  the 
Lorillard  can  be  made  a  success,  dwarf 
tomatoes  under  similar  conditions  and 
trained  to  one  stem,  we  believe,  will  be 
fotmd  much  more  productive,  area  for 
area,  and  hence  more  profitable,  when 
time  is  taken  into  consideration." 

The  behavior  of  the  dwarf  plants  in- 
dicated certain  advantages  over  the  tall- 
er-growing sorts.  "They  ripened  fruit 
early,  the  plants  were  more  stocky,  the 
fruit  clusters  were  much  nearer  togeth- 
er, and  the  plants  did  not  reach  the 
^lass  nearly  so  quickly  as  the  tall-grow- 
ing sorts." 

In  similar  experiments  at  the  Iowa 
experiment  station,  with  standard  varie- 
ties (Lorillard,  Holmes  Supreme, 
Mayflower,  Frogmore  Selected,  and 
Sutton  Best  of  All)  Prof.  H.  C.  Price 
got,  on  the  whole,  the  best  results  with 
Frogmore  Selected  planted  15  inches 
apart  and  trained  to  a  single  stem  on  a 
trellis  of  wire.  The  average  cash  re- 
turn with  this  variety  was  $2.53  per 
plant.  The  return  from  Sutton  Best  of 
All  was  $2.06.  Lorillard  and^  Holmes 
Supreme  were  the  earliest  varieties. 

In  reporting  forcing  experiments  with 
standard  varieties  A.  C.  Seal,  of  the  Il- 
linois experiment  station,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  forced  tomatoes  begins  after 
frost  has  destroyed  the  outdoor  crop 
and  lasts  until  the  Florida  crop  comes 
into  the  market,  usually  in  February.  In 
order  to  secure  fruit  by  Thanksgiving 
day  the  seed  must  be  sown  by  July  20 
and  the  plants  benched  not  later  than 
October  1.  Many  tomato  growers  do 
not  secure  their  first  ripe  fruits  in  the 
forcing  house  under  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred days  after  benching,  but  the  exper- 
iments at  the  Illinois  station  show  that 
not  more  than  half  this  time  is  neces- 
sary. "By  checkmg  the  plants  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  fruit  in  fifty  days  from 
benching."  The  experiments  at  the  Il- 
linois station  were  with  midwinter  smd 
spring  crops.  The  varieties  tested  in- 
cluded Yellow  Prince,  Combination. 
Lorillard,  Best  of  All,  Eclipse,   Stone, 


and  Rosalind.  Yellow  Prince  was  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  Combination  grown 
under  similar  conditions,  and  since 
there  is  no  marked  demand  for  the  yel- 
low sorts  it  is  considered  doubtful 
whether  they  are  worth  growing,  ex- 
cept in  a  limited  way  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  For  the  midwinter  crop  Com- 
bination, Lorillard,  Best  of  All,  and 
Eclipse  were  grown.  Seed  was  sown 
August  20,  and  the  plants  were  benched 
November  7.  The  first  ripe  fruit  was 
picked  December  24  from  each  of  the 
varieties  Combination,  Lorillard,  and 
Best  of  All.  This  was  forty-seven  days 
after  benching.  EcHpse  did  not  ripen 
fruit  until  December  28,  or  fifty-one 
days  after  benching.  The  average  total 
yields  per  plant  for  the  different  varie- 
ties were  as  follows:  Combination,  4 
pounds  6  ounces ;  Lorillard,  4  pounds  10 
ounces;  Best  of  All,  S  pounds;  Eclipse, 
5  pounds  4  ounces.  Best  of  All  was 
the  earliest  and  best  of  the  four  varie- 
ties as  regards  yield  during  the  short, 
dull  days  of  December,  January,  and 
February.  Eclipse  gave  the  largest  total 
yield  and  produced  the  smoothest  and 
firmest  fruits.  It  was  observed  that 
fruits  failed  to  set  during  long  periods 
of  cloudy  weather,  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  pollen  to  mature  readily.  For 
this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the  value  of 
the  product,  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
.  pay  the  grower  to  pollinate  by  hand 
regularly  between  December  i  and 
March  i.  Larger  and  more  uniform 
fruits  are  thus  secured. 

For  the  spring  crop  Stone  and  Rosa- 
lind were  grown  in  addition  to  the  four 
varieties  grown  in  the  winter  experi- 
ments. Seed  was  sown  December  26, 
1901,  and  the  plants  benched  April  10. 
The  first  ripe  fruits  were  obtained  fifty- 
two  days  later.  With  this  crop  Combina- 
tion and  Lorillard  both  yielded  3 
pounds  of  fruit  per  plant.  Best  of  All  3 
pounds  6  ounces,  and  Eclipse  3  pounds 
7  ounces.  The  average  yield  per  square 
foot  for  the  two  crops  was  about  2.37 
pounds.  When  plants  were  trained  to 
three  stems  a  yield  of  0.8  pounds  per 
square  foot  was  obtained,  as  compared 
with  1.25  pounds  for  plants  set  the  same 
day  and  trained  to  a  single  stem.  "The 
average  jrield  for  the  season  1901-2,  in- 
cluding both  the  winter  and  spring 
crop,  was  from  2  to  nearly  2^4  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  bench,  or  from  7  to 
almost  9  pounds  per  stem." 

In  the  above  experiments  as  soon  as 
the  plants  were  large  enough  they  were 
potted  in  254-inch  pots  containing  fib- 
rous potting  soil  and  afterwards 
shifted  to  3j4-inch  pots,  where  they  re- 
mained about  six  weeks,  when  they 
were  benched.  At  this  time  they  were  all 
showing  open  blossoms  and  were  very 
much   pot-bound. 

This  checking  process  is  consid- 
ered the  secret  of  the  early  maturity  of 
the  fruits,  since  "unchecked  plants 
come  into  bearing  later,  as  it  takes 
time  to  fill  the  soil  with  roots  and 
thereby  check  the  excessive  growth." 
The  bench  soil  used  was  composed  of 
one-half  rich  garden  loam  and  one-half 
well-rotted  compost.  The  soil  was  six 
inches  deep  in  the  bench.  Wood  ashes 
were  applied  after  the  plants  were  in 
full  bearing.  Plants  were  set  two  feet 
apart  in  rows  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
apart.  The  temperature  of  the  house 
varied  from  70**  at  night  to  75**  to  80 
on  cloudy  days  and  as  high  as 
go**  on  sunny  days,  but  care  was  taken 
to  keep  the  temperature  as  uniform  as 
possible.     Leaders   were   pinched   when 


the  plants  on  the  side  benches  had 
reached  a  height  of  five  feet  and  those 
in  the  center  benches  eight  feet.  Shoots 
pushing  out  from  fruit  clusters,  as  is 
common  in  rapidly  growing  plants,  were 
promptly  removed. 

The  features  to  which  especial  atten- 
tion is  called  in  the  above  experiments 
arc  that  dwarf  varieties  of  tomatoes 
may  under  certain  conditions  be  more 
satisfactory  to  grow  in  the  greenhouse 
from  the  standpoint  of  earliness  and 
productiveness  than  the  standard  sorts 
usually  grown;  and  that  the  period  of 
ninety  to  one  hundred  days  after  bench- 
ing usually  required  for  the  production 
of  ripe  fruit  with  standard  sorts  can 
be  reduced  to  forty-five  or  fifty  days  by 
severely  checking  the  growth  of  the 
plants  before  putting  them  in  the  bench. 
This  check  is  accomplished  by  permit- 
ting the  roots  to  become  pot  bound  be- 
fore shifting  to  the  bench.— Farmer's 
Bulletin. 


FREE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

SWELL     POSTAL     DEFiaT     TREMEKDOUSLY. 

A  press  dispatch  says  that  38.000,000  pack- 
ets of  garden  seeds  are  to  be  sent  by  mem- 
bers of  congress  to  their  constituents  this 
winter.  The  total  appropriation  for  this  seed 
distribution  is  1290,000.  At  one  cent  a  packet 
those  named  would  cost  $380,000,  and  the  seed 
cost  is  not  the  only  item  of  expense  that 
the  appropriation  must  pay.  It  is  a  reason- 
able assumption,  then,  that  the  packets  can- 
not cost  oTer  halt  a  cent  each.  Yet  the  law 
provides  for  the  free  distribution  of  "rare 
and  valuable"  seeds  only.  How  rare  and 
valuable  packets  of  seed  are  likely  to  be 
that  cost  half  a  cent  each  we  leave  for  their 
recipients  to  Judge.  This  costly  farce  is 
kept  up  by  congressmen  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  chuck  a  favor  to  some  of 
their  constituents  at  public  expense.  But 
what  cheap-skates  congressmen  must  think 
their  constituents  are  if  they  can  be  made 
to  look  with  favor  upon  their  representa- 
tives in  return  for  such  a  picayunish  favor. 

If  these  packets  weigh  one  ounce  each  it 
will  cost  the  government  |380,000  to  trans- 
port them  by  mall;  at  all  events,  our  postal 
authorities  say  that  a-cent-an-ounce  postal 
rate  charged  for  merchandise  of  all  kinds  is 
largely  responsible  for  our  chronic  postal 
deficit.  Cut  out  the  cost  of  the  seeds  and 
the  postage  and  a  big  slice  would  be  cut 
out  of  that  deficit— Farm  and  Stock. 


«<POOR  OLD  BEEf,  POOR  OLD  PAT/' 

It  is  perhaps  retribution  which  has  over- 
taken our  friend  P.  M.  Kiely  of  St  Louis. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  for  years  he 
has  devoted  his  spare  time  to  berating  Ben 
Davis  apples.  Think  of  that,  from  a  Mis- 
sourian!  He  has  filled  columns  of  news- 
paper space  in  telling  of  the  shortcomings 
of  Old  Ben,  until  he  has  been  recognized  as 
the  chief  high  guy  when  it  comes  to  lead- 
ing the  attack  on  this  variety.  But  retribu- 
tion has  overtaken  him.  On  the  18th  of  No- 
vember a  carload  of  Ben  Davis  apples  sold 
in  St  Louis— and  Mr.  Klely  sold  them  for 
$4.07  and  13.87  per  barrel,  the  first  price 
being  for  extra  fancy,  the  latter  for  fancy 
fruit  The  apples  were  Missouri  grown,  and 
Mr.  Kiely  collected  this  price  for  the  fruit 
without  a  squeak  of  his  conscience.  Now, 
of  course  Jonathans  or  Grimes  Golden  would 
have  brought  more  money— but  the  grower 
had  no  Jonathan  and  no  Grimes  Golden,  and 
he  did  have  Ben  Davis.  Poor  old  Ben,  Poor 
Pat   Kiely.— St   Joseph,   Mo.,   Fruit  Grower. 


Craneville,  Mass. — Fred  G.  Crane  is 
considering  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  new  greenhouse  at  'Tilodel  Farm." 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.— The  El  Paso 
County  Horticultural  Society  will  hold 
three  or  four  large  public  meetings  in 
the  near  future  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  art  in  this  vicinity.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  society,  held  November  15,  an 
interesting  paper  was  read  by  Superin- 
tendent Berry  of  Monument  Valley 
park  on  "Horticulture  in  the  Old  and 
New  World." 
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cement  to  two  parts  sand,  laid  on  three 
inches  thick;  face  the  same  with  a  finer 
grade,  using  sifted  sand  and  cement,  two 
parts  cement  to  one  of  sand,  laid  on  two 
inches  thick.  This  should  be  finished  off 
with  a  smoothing  trowel,  dusting  with 
dry  sand  and  cement — one  part  sand  to 
four  parts  cement — ^as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. W.  T. 


SobaoriptloB  price,  CiiOO  a  Year— M  Numben. 
Adyeitlsing  imtet  on  application. 

Entend  at  Chicago  pottofBce  as  scoond-cla 
r.  Oepyrlglit,  IMS,  by  The  Gaideiiiiig  Oo. 


DRY  LEAVES  ON  CARNATIONS. 


Gab^xxzho  it  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  lo 
4helr  Interest,  and  it  behooves  yon,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  akt  Quienosrs  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbitd  us  Noras  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tnr.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SXXD  UB  PHOTOeBAPHB  OB  SKSTOBSS  Of  VOur 

flowen,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  wa  may  have 
them  engraved  for  Gardbhino. 


Bd.  Oardbnino:— 

AddrMVBl  MmmonlMllonB  tp  Th*  CtdMliifl  9"^ .  carnations  that  arc  benched  are 

Oo^  Monon  BuNdiot,  Chleago.  not  doing  well.    There  are  too  many  dry 

leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  plants  and 
some  have  died  out  completely.  Will  it 
pay  to  pick  these  leaves  off?  What  is 
the  reason  for  the  leaves'  drying? 
Would  you  recommend  keeping  plants 
on  the  dry  side?  They  were  benched 
early  in  August  Subscribbr. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  bot- 
tom leaves  drying.  Heavy  rains  while 
the  plants  are  in  the  field  are  one  cause, 
also  planting  in  after  a  wet  period, 
which  causes  a  severe  check.  Allowing 
the  plants  to  lie  on  the  beds  too  long 
before  putting  on  the  wires,  which  pre- 
vents the  air  from  getting  at  the  lower 
CONTENTS.  parts  of  the   plants,   is  another  cause. 

Trees  and  shrubs-Shrubs  for  forcing 113       Still  another  is  leaving  the  plants  OUt- 

—Ciematis  (iiius.) 114      side  SO  long  that  they  grow  too  long  be- 

-RSJe'QueinBeitriVeail^^^^^  fo«^«  ^^^^  ^re  brought  in     There  dri<^ 

—Grafting  aucubas 115      leaves  should  be  carefully  cleaned  off 

—Dried  blood  for  roses 1 15     the  plants,  taking  care  not  to  damage  any 

-ci™4"e''gS^»ebHtw::::::::::::::::ili   healthy  shoots  wwie  doing  it  Jama- 

The  chrysanthemum 116  tions  planted   m  August    should    now 

-Smith's  new  chrysanthemums  (iiius.) 116  take   up   water   freely   unless   there   is 

-fcy.'Sfc'^r.    ^"."^^^^^^^^^  somethfng  wrong  with  the  soil.    From 

Fruits  and  vegetable's 120  this  time  On  I  would  advise  watering 

^W^^l}''l'''''^iAK^^\^J^^^^'^^'^^'^ }^  only  as  they  absolutely  require  it  and 

=fSSS  wr^n^s'^^ds^^f"^^^^  then  thoroughly  and  allowing  the  soil 

— •  •  Poor  Old  Ben.  Poor  Old  Pat " 121  to  become   dry    before    repeating    the 

Upon  the  hearth 122  on^ration  CW    T 

Pondccment 122  Operation.  y^  W.J. 

DryleaTeson  carnations 122  

Painting  heating  pipes 122  

Trouble  with  ScotHi  ferns 122  PAIIVTED  HfiATUIG  PIPES. 

American  Carnation  Society 122 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 123  Bd.  OARDBNiNa :— 

2SJ»r»J?feiity:-^  I  ^^dji  new  heating  plant  put  in  by 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 124      a  plumber  who  said  he  knew  his  busi- 

Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago 124      ness,  and   used    ordinary    4-mch    pipe 

^{i2?oTiferSiu^Varis<;detv::::::::::;:;;;::;il4    wwch  he  painted  wack..  The  pajnt  gets 

At  Madison.  N.  J 124      scft    when    the    heat    IS   on.      Will    it 

At  Huntington,  L.  1 124      likely   form   a   gas   when   the   heat   is 

S?±SSJJ°r!Si;i;id::::::::::::::::::::::::::::liJ    strong  and  wu  the  plants?  what  would 

European  horticulture 125     prevent  this?    There  IS  100  square  feet 

Special  illustration— A  prize  group  of  ferns 113       of  the  pipe,  all  above  ground. 

A.  L.   O. 

UPON  THE  HEARTH.  Whether   the   paint   will    injure    the 

A  tree  will  prove  a  blessing  all  lite  long;  Plants  grown    in    the    house    depends 

From  birth  to  death  it  brings  us  naught  but  upon  what  it  is   composed   of.     If  the 

_.  «*?*i      „,       w         1        *     11^  »  pipes   were   painted   with  coal   tar,   or 

The  shade  will  make  a  pleasant  solitude  „,^«,  _  «.«:-,*  \^t  «,u:^t,  ^^-i  ♦«..  t^^m  <»n 

For  one  who  lies    and    dreams    the  grass  w»tn  ?.  pamt  of  which  coal  tar  forms  an 

among.  ingredient,  it  will  never  be  possible  to 

What  golden  globes  upon  the  limbs  are  hung  grow  plants  successfully  in  the  house, 

In  smnmer!    And.  wlien  dead,   the  burning  "^  ,q„^  ^^  ^j,^  ^^  ^^^{^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^ 

Will  foster  sweetness  in  the  poet's  mood.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done    is  to 

Hum  on  his  hearth,  and  help  hie  sylvan  song.  take  out  the  pipes  and  make  sure  that 

Its  death  is  like  the  day's,  for  still  it  throws  -i.  ^f  ^t,^  |.__  fl  k.,,^^^  /%ff     T^  fr.«mF  i»-»*i 

A  lingering  light  roseate  around  our  rooms.  ?"  ^\^^^  ^^  ^?  bumed  off.     If  they  can 

As  slow  the  tire  its  last  of  life  consumes;  be  taken  out  m  long  lengths  it  will  be 

Then  sinks  to  embers,  like  the  sunset  snows,  but  little  trouble  and  as  half-way  meas- 

wlti  bSSSt  «m JlbrincrJrtlfX'taittlm.  ««s  will  never  be  satisfactory  it  will  be 

blooms.  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  end.     From 

the  fact  that  the  paint  softens  when  it 

POlfD  CEMENT.  ^^  heated,  it  is  very  possibly  composed 

KD   OARDBmNor-           ,    .^    ^  ,  Black   asphalt   paint   is     also    much 

In  converting  a  gravel  pit  of  6o  square  ^3^^   ^^^  the   painting  of  piping.     Al- 

feet  into  a  pond,  how  much  cement  will  though  not  advisable  for  the  painting  of 

be  needed  to  each  barrel  of  sand  to  re-  greenhouse  coils  it  seldom  causes  much 

sist  frost?     The  pond   will  be  s   feet  trouble,  if  a  good  quality  of  paint  is 

°^^P-                                                   *-  used.    As  a  rule,  if  the  fires  are  started 

In  mixing  sand  and  cement  for  re-  while  the  weather  is  mild  so  that  the 

sisting  frost  in  a  pond  five  feet  deep  ventilators  can  be  open  to  allow  any  in- 

and  waterproof,  I  would  recommend  a  jurious  gases  to  escape  it  will  do  no 

coarse   material    first,    using   one   part  harm. 


As  a  dull,  rough  surface  gives  tiie 
most  efficient  radiation,  an  excellent 
paint  for  greenhouse  coils  can  be  made 
by  mixing  lampblack  and  linseed  oil  so 
as  to  make  a  fairly  thick  paint 

L.  R.  T. 

'TROUBLE  WITH  SCUTTn  FERlfS. 

Bd.  OARDBNiNa:— 

Please  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  frond  of  Nephrolepis  Scottii  en- 
closed herewith  and  give  remedy.  I 
have  Boston  and  Pierson  ferns  on  the 
same  bench  and  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  troubled  in  this  way.  R.  S. 

The  trouble  with  the  frond  in  ques- 
tion is  an  attack  of  a  certain  scale  in- 
sect that  is  frequently  found  on  these 
ferns,  though  not  confined  to  nephro- 
lepis alone.  The  full  grown  insect  is  a 
light  brown  scale  that  lies  very  flat,  and 
at  the  first  glance  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  spot  of  iron  rust,  while 
the  young  insects  appear  as  tiny  white 
specks,  and  will  spread  over  the  whole 
leaf  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  plants 
are  set  out  on  the  bench  it  is  very 
troublesome  to  apply  an  insecticide  that 
is  strong  enough  to  do  much  good  with- 
out injuring  the  ferns,  the  most  promis- 
ing remedy  being  nicotine  vapor  in  sev- 
eral successive  doses,  but  the  worst 
leaves  should  be  cut  out  at  once,  before 
the  plants  are  spoiled.  Nephrolepis  in 
pots  may  be  given  a  dipping  in  solution 
of  tobacco  extract,  one  part  of  extract 
to  forty  parts  of  water,  but  some  of  the 
insects  will  stand  more  than  one  dose  of 
this  strong  solution.  This  insect  will 
attack  Pierson  or  Boston  ferns  just  as 
readily  as  Scott  ferns,  but  there  has  ap- 
parently been  a  good  deal  of  infected 
stock  of  the  latter  variety  distributed 
this  season,  for  many  inquiries  have 
been  received  on  the  same  subject  In 
case  the  dipping  plan  should  be  adopted, 
the  plants  should  be  laid  over  on  the 
bench  after  dipping,  to  keep  the  tobacco 
from  the  roots,  and  if  they  are  covered 
with  papers  to  protect  the  foliage  from 
the  sun  for  a  day,  there  will  be  less 
liability  to  injury  of  the  tender  tips  of 
the  leaves.  W,  H.  T. 


AKERICAIf  CARNATION  SOOETT. 

The  regular  preliminary  premium  list 
of  the  American  Carnation  Society  for 
its  annual  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  January  24-25*  is  now  ready. 
The  premiums  are  divided  into  seven 
classes,  the  first  three  classes  in  com- 
petition for  general  premiums,  tibe 
fourth  for  the  Lawson  medal,  the  fi^ 
for  special  medals  of  the  Society  of 
Amencan  florists,  the  sixth  for  diree 
cash  prizes  of  $50,  $30,  and  $20  respect- 
ively, and  the  seventii  for  a  silver  cnp 
offered  by  *A.  H.  Hews  &  Company, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Class  A  is  open  to  all  varieties  of 
carnations,  seedlings  and  standard 
sorts;  class  B  all  varieties,  dissemin- 
ated prior  to  July  i,  1904;  class  C  to  all 
varieties  disseminated  prior  to  Julv  t, 
1903.  In  class  D  medals  will  be  given 
for  the  best  vases  of  100  blooms,  any 
variety,  any  color;  in  class  E  for  tiie 
best  vase  of  50  blooms  of  carnations  not 
yet  dissemmated.  In  dass  F  the  cash 
prizes  above  mentioned  will  be  given 
for  the  best  general  display  of  commer^ 
cial  carnations;  variety  must  have  been 
disseminated  prior  to  July  x,  igos,  50 
blooms  to  be  shown  in  a  vase  and  the 
display  not  to  exceed  20  varieties.    In 
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class  G  the  silver  cup  is  offered  for  the 
best  collection  of  carnations,  four  va* 
rieties. 

SFEOAL   mMIUMS   F(»t  BOSTON    SHOW. 

A.  H.  Hiews  &  Company,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  offer  a  silver  cup  valued  at  ^5 
for  four  varieties  of  carnations,  twoity- 
five  blooms  to  a  vase,  either  seedlings 
or  named  sorts,  no  restrictions  as  to 
color. 

Thomas  F.  Galvin,  Boston,  Mass.,  of- 
fers a  silver  cup  valued  at  $25  for  eisht 
varieties  of  carnations,  twenty-five 
blooms  to  a  vase. 

W.  W.  Rawson  Seed  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  offers  a  silver  cup  vaJue  $25 
for  three  varieties  of  carnations,  fifty 
blooms  to  a  vase. 

R.  &  J.  Farquhar  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  offer  a  silver  cup  value  $25  for 
the  best  twelve  blooms  of  a  camadon, 
one  variety.  Open  to  private  gardeners 
only. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler  Seed  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  offer  $15  cash  for  the 
best  vase  of  dark  pink  carnations,  100 
blooms  to  the  vase. 

Wm.  Nicholson,  Framingham,  Mass., 
offers  $10  cash  for  the  best  fifty  blooms 
of  a  dark  pink  carnation. 

Patten  &  Company,  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  offer  $10  cash  for  the  best  100 
blooms  of  a  variegated  carnation,  Mrs. 
11  A.  Patten  type. 

The  premium  list  will  be  ready  the 
first  week  in  January,  with  all  prem- 
inms,  instructions  and  entry  blanks, 
everything  necessary  to  intending  ex- 
hibitors for  the  show  at  Boston,  Mass., 
January  24  and  25,  1906.  Write  for  a 
copy  to  Albert  M.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
secretary. 

REGISTRATION. 

W.  H.  Thomas,  Convent  Sution,  Mor- 
ris Co.,  N.  J.,  registers  the  name. 
Snowstorm. 

Albert  M.  Here,  Sec'y* 


ItBPORT  OF  THE  SECT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We^  are  in  receipt  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1905, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  diligence 
of  the  farmer  and  the  efforts  of  the 
department  have  been  rewarded  by  un- 
precedented prosperity.  We  find  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  report  of  direct 
interest  to  our  trade  lines.  Concerning 
the  treatment  of  plant  diseases  the  sec- 
retary states: 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Induetry  Is  organ- 
lied  into  eleren  ollloee  and  employs  over 
GOS  persons^  about  sixty  per  cent  of  wbom 
are  engaged  in  distinctly  scientific  work. 
The  review  of  iti  inTostigations  and  treat- 
ment of  plant  diseases  shows  that  all  im- 
portant diseases  hare  been  studied  with  re- 
sults which  In  many  cases  haye  enabled 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  greatly  dimin- 
ish their  losses  from  this  cause. 

PLANT  BBBKDiMa.— In  its  systsmaUc 
work  la  securing  new  plants  and  seeds  from 
foreign  countries  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry has  been  Jiighly  suoceesfuL  Suc- 
cess hss  also  attended  iU  work  in  cotton 
breeding,  undertaken  with  the  Tiew  to  ob- 
talidng  new  sorts  combining  ImprOTOd 
length  of  staple  with  productiveness.  The 
secretsry  records  the  production  of  a  new 
citrus  fruit,  the  citrange,  ssTeral  TarieUes 
of  which— the  Rusk,  the  WiUets.  the  Mor- 
ton—hsTO  been  developed.  Another  inter- 
esting product  is  the  new  tangelo,  «  hybrid 
of  the  pomelo  and  the  tangerine. 

IlffO<nTLATioN  OF  THS  SOIL— Of  the  work 
on  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  the  secretary 
says  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in 
determining  the  condiUons  under  which 
the  use  of  the  tubercle-forming  bacteria 
wlU  give  the  best  results,  but  that  the  Bu- 
rMM  of  Plant  Industry  has  developed  a 
succesfhl  method  of  growing  and  distribut- 


ing' them  and  increasing  their  nltro-flxlng 
power. 

Thb  Tsstino  of  assDS.— Much  has  been 
done  also  In  perfecting  the  methods  for 
testing  seeds.  The  farmers'  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  adulteration  of  field 
seed,  and  they  have  been  invited  to  sub- 
mit samples  for  testing. 

BBNBFICIAL      IN8SCT8     iNTROnUCBD.—  Of 

recent  years  important  work  has  been  done 
by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fig  fertilizing  insect  of  South 
Europe,  the  introduction  of  a  parasite  of 
the  black  scale  so  injurious  to  citrus  and 
olive  crops  in  California  from  South  Africa, 
and  the  introduction  with  success  in  the 
southern  states  of  a  parasite  of  the  San 
Jose  scale  from  China.  Useful  insects  are 
also  sent  abroad  at  the  request  of  foreign 
departments  of  agriculture. 

Studies  of  Injubious  Insbcts.— Fruit 
growers  in  California  and  other  states  tes- 
tify that  their  operationB  have  been  rendered 
much  more  profitable  through  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  investigations  of  In- 
sects injurious  to  fruit.  The  insects  damag- 
ing forests.  Injuring  stored  fruit,  carrying 
diseases,  affecting  live  stock,  and  injuring 
field  crops  have  all  been  the  subject  of 
study  by  the  entomologists  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Savino  from  Insect  Losses.— Much  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  and  considerable  Infor- 
mation is  given  as  to  the  saving  from  insect 
losses  resulting  from  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  The  actual  loss  to 
agriculture  through  injurious  insects  Is  al- 
most beyond  computation. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIBTIfiS. 

Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  El 
Paso  County.  Colorado,  Horticultural  So- 
ciety by  John  Berry. 

The  long  establishment  of  English 
and  Irish  horticultural  societies  as  stock 
companies  made  it  possible  for  tnem, 
even  half  a  century  ago,  to  carry  on 
their  work  steadily  and  without  appa- 
rent effort  The  several  exhibitions 
given  annually  by  the  trade  take  place 
with  perfect  regularity;  rules  govern* 
ing  all  details  are  permanent  and  well 
understood  by  everyone.  And  garden- 
ers' societies,  under  aristocratic  patron- 
age, have  their  success  assured.  The 
patrons  pay  the  expenses  and  take  the 
honor  of  an  award;  and  the  p:ardener,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  receives 
the  premium. 

At  the  spring  exhibits  are  staged  such 
subjects  as  roses,  azaleas,  pelargoniums, 
cinerarias,  calceolarias,  primulas,  and 
other  things  in  their  beauty  then;  a 
rose  show  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  A 
representation  at  the  trade  exhibits  is 
considered  an  absolute  necessity  and  an 
unexcelled  medium  of  advertising.  Even 
the  private  gardener  looks  upon  the 
exhibition  as  one  of  the  best  means  of 
building  up  a  professional  reputation. 

Two  societies  with  which  I  was  early 
familiar  made  it  a  point  to  entertain  all 
exhibitors  and  their  assistants  at  a 
luncheon  while  the  judges  were  at  work; 
upon  such  occasions  it  was  considered 
a  breach  of  etiquette  to  absent  ones  self, 
and  a  violation  of  rule  to  be  seen 
near  the  place  of  exhibition. 

Cottage  garden  exhibitions  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  country  long 
ago;  the  masses  were  encouraged  to 
bring  anything  of  interest  or  attractive- 
ness to  the  show;  and  liberal  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  gatherings  were 
frequently  held  on  the  village  green  or 
on  the  domain  of  a  landlord  who  took 
a  special  interest  in  floriculture.  Vari- 
ous sports  were  provided  for  the  chil- 
dren incidentally.  At  these  shows  many 
a  floral  gem,  neglected  by  the  profes- 
sional grower,  was  resurrected. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  English 
and  Irish  exhibits  is  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  the      society  members   to  the 


common  interest,  personal  pride  taking 
a  secondary  place.  The  luncheons  afford 
opportunity  for  the  reunion  of  veter- 
ans and  encouragement  of*  the  young 
aspirants  by  the  older  spirits.  Each 
member,  a  committee  in  himself  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  the  society,  comes 
in  frequent  contact  with  the  co-workers 
in  the  trade. 

In  America  the  most  influential  com- 
mercial organizations  in  horticulture 
have  existed  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Gardeners'  clubs  are  still 
younger.  Very  rapid  strides,  however, 
have  been  made  in  the  period.  Eastern 
gardeners'  organizations  are  doinp;  par- 
ticularly good  work.  Especially  impor- 
tant are  the  shows  conducted  by  our 
various  organizations.  No  one  depend- 
ing on  the  patronage  of  flower  lovers 
can  afford  not  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  The  oftener  and  more  strikingly 
we  bring  our  vocation  before  the  pub- 
lic the  better  our  trade.  Meetings  and 
shows  are  now  a  bit  too  infrequenti 
A  ladies'  auxiliary  board  in  connection 
with  a  horticultural  society  is  important 
in  gaining  the  support  of  the  women 
of  a  city. 

Permanent  headquarters,  where  mem- 
bers or  others  interested  in  horticulture 
could  read  and  make  researches,  should 
be  of  permanent  advantage.  In  connec- 
tion with  them  should  be  conducted  a 
bureau  of  horticultural  literature,  among 
whose  functions  would  be  the  prepara- 
tion of  pamphlets  on  subjects  of  cur- 
rent interest  and  the.  promulgation  in 
general  of  horticultural  information. 
Active  measures  should  be  taken  to 
gather  in  the  stray  gardeners  and 
florists. 


.  L£NOX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenoxt 
Massachusetts,  Horticultural  Society, 
December  16,  there  was  a  big  attendance 
as  a  compliment  to  the  newly  elected  ofii- 
cers.  Arthur  T.  Boddington,  New  York, 
and  James  T.  Scott,  Tarrytown,  N,  Y., 
were  present  Mr.  Boddington  pro- 
posed that  the  society  adopt  a  scale  of 
points  for  the  guidance  of  the  judges  at 
our  exhibits  of  chrysanthemums,  roses, 
carnations,  fruits,  vegetables,  flowering 
plants  and  groups.  This  proposition, 
after  lively  discussion,  was  unanimously 
adopted.  J.  T.  Scott  complimented  us 
upon  the  excellenoe  of  our  exhibits,  par- 
ticularly the  unique  construction  of  our 
plant  groups.  He  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
haycodc  form,  built  with  plumb  and  rule 
precision. 

The  F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarry- 
town,  had  on  exhibition  three  vases  of 
new  carnations,  one  each  of  Helen  Miller 
Gould,  White  Enchantress  and  Winsor. 
Winsor  is  a  beautiful  pink  of  the  same 
shade  as  Fiancee ;  it  very  much  resembles 
a  Lawson  in  size,  form  and  stem,  and 
has  a  probable  advantage  over  the  Law- 
son.  Mr.  Scott  said  that  in  freedom 
of  growth  and  productiveness  it  ex- 
celled that  grand  old  variety,  and  that 
so  far  the  'firm  had  never  been  troubled 
with  a  burst  calyx.  White  Enchantress 
is  a  sport,  showing  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  its  parent;  it  is  of  the  purest 
white  and  seems  destined  to  become  a 
winner.  Helen  Miller  Gould  is  also  a 
sport  of  Enchantress ;  it  is  dark  pink,  with 
slight  variegation  of  still  darker  pink. 
Miss  Gould  saw  the  flowers  at  Tarry- 
town  and  was  very  much  in  love  with 
them,  hence  the  name.  We  understand 
that  the  flowers  will  be  put  on  the  mar- 
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ket  a  year  from  now.    Each  was  award- 
ed a  first-class  certificate. 

The  president  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  resolutions  of  condolence  to 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  families  of  the 
late  John  Sloane  and  Mrs.  Biddle.  Both 
were  life  members  and  patrons  of  the 
society.  G.  F. 


HASSACHUSBTTS  HORT.  SOOBTT. 

The  programme  of  the  annual  course 
of  lectures  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  announced.  The 
lectures  wil  be  given  on  Saturday 
mornings  banning  at  eleven  o'clock 
and  are  free  to  all  After  each  lec- 
ture opportunity  will  be  offered  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject  The 
list  is  as  follows: 

Janiiary  lI-"Tli«  PoniblUtlM  from  InMCt 
ParaiitM,"  with  Btareoptlcon  llloitrmtloiifl, 
by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard.  Washinfton. 

January  SO— "Garden  Accoitorles/'  with 
stereoptleon  lllustrationa*  by  Lorlng  Under- 
wood, Boston. 

January  27— "The  Best  New  Encland 
FruiU,'*  general  diecuesion,  opened  by  B.  A. 
Wood,  West  Newton. 

February  S—" Abandoned  Farms  and  their 
Capabilities,"  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson, 
Orono,  Me. 

February  10— "Vegetable  Growing,"  gen- 
eral discussion,  opened  by  Hon.  Warren  W. 
Rawson,  Arlington. 

February  17— "Hardy  Flowers,"  geocral 
discussion,  opened  by  B.  O.  Orpet.  So.  liSn- 
caster. 

February  24— "Vegetable  Breeding,"  by 
Harry  F.  HaU.  Durham,  N.  H. 

March  S— "Tender  Flowers,"  general  dis- 
cussion, opened  by  Wm.  N.  Craig,  No.  Bas- 
ton. 

March  10— "Small  Fruits,"  general  discus- 
sion, opened  by  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  .Concord. 

Lecture  on  "Economic  Mycology."  Lec- 
turer and  date  to  be  announced. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOOETT  OF  CHICAGO. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Chicago,  December  20,  W.  N.  Rudd, 
treasurer,  announced  a  net  profit  of 
about  $4,700  on  the  flower  show  of 
November  7-1 1»  ipos.  The  society  has 
about  $5,800  in  the  treasury.  G.  A. 
Kanst,  assistant  secretary,  was  m- 
structed  to  advise  winners  of  special 
medals  that  these  would  be  delivered 
as  soon  as  designs  and  dies  could  be 
made.  Committees  were  apointed  to 
secure  a  hall  and  prepare  a  prelimi- 
naiy  list  of  premiums  for  the  fall  ex- 
hibition, 1906.  A  letter  from  John  M. 
May,  treasurer  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  America,  expressed  belief 
that  his  society  and  the  American  Rose 
Society  would  gladly  receive  an  invita- 
tion to  hold  their  exhibitions  jointly 
with  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Chi- 
cago in  1906.  Such  an  invitation  had 
already  been  sent.  E.  F.  Winterson 
was  instructed  to  sell  souvenir  postals 
of  the  last  show  at  cost  price.  Seventy- 
five  dollars  was  appropriated  to  the  ban- 
quet committee  of  the  recent  show  to 
apply  on  a  $300  deficit. 


AT  OCEANIC,  N.  J. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horticultural 
Society  held  a  lively  meeting  December 
I.  The  discussion  was  on  Burbank  and 
his  creations.  The  society  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  horticultural  press 
could  do  much  good  in  the  Burbank  mat- 
ter by  bringing  different  societies  to- 
gether, so  to  send  delegates  to  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  place.  We  think  it  would  work 
justice  to  Mr.  Burbank  as  well  as  en- 
lighten the  florist  world  and  the  public 


in  general.  Dr.  W.  T.  Whitmore  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  speech  on  the  gardener 
and  his  profession.  Mr.  Turner  nad  sev- 
eral fine  vases  of  Fiancee  carnations, 
and  G.  H.  Hale  some  fine  vases  of  stevia. 
Mr.  Hale  was  nominated  for  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  W.  W.  Ken- 
nedy for  vice-president,  H.  A.  Kettel 
for  secretary,  N.  Butterbach  for  treas- 
urer, and  G.  R.  Kuhn  for  financial  sec- 
retary. N.  Butterbach,  H.  Griffiths  and 
Henry  Scholz  were  the  judges  for  the 
evening.  B. 


BLBERON  HORTICULTURAL  SOOBTY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Elberon  Horti- 
cultural Society  December  18  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  flower  show 
next  summer.  There  was  a  large 
attendance;  four  candidates  were  ad- 
mitted to  membership  and  six  propo- 
sitions received.  The  several  not- 
able exhibits  included  poinsettias, 
from  M.  Bauer,  gardener  for  Daniel 
O'Day;  mushrooms,  from  William 
D.  Robertson,  gardener  for  Mrs. 
Thomas  T.  Kinney,  and  tomatoes  grown 
under  glass  from  W.  H.  Hall,  gardener 
for  S.  R  Guggenheim.  A.  J.  Gutt- 
man.  New  York,  exhibited  his  Victory 
carnation,  which  was  much  admired 
and   awarded   a  certificate  of  merit. 


AT  HADISON,  N.  J. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Morris  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  December  13 :  J.  Heere- 
mans,  president;  R.  M.  Schultze,  vice- 
president;  £.  Reagan,  secretary;  William 
Charlton,  treasurer;  C  H.  Totty,  R. 
McMullen,  R.  Vince,  A.  Herrington,  H. 
L  Hand,  J.  R.  Halliday  and  J.  R. 
Mitchell,  executive  committee.  William 
Duckham  is  in  Europe.  The  tenth  an- 
nual smoker  of  the  society  will  be  held 
in  the  club  rooms  January  10. 

E.  R. 


AT  HURTUIGTONt  L.  L,  R.  Y. 

The  Huntington  Horticultural  and 
Agricultural  Society  met  December  12, 
about  forty  members  attending.  W. 
Ross,  representing  the  F.  R.  Pierson 
Company,  Tarrytown,  was  a  visitor.  A 
very  interesting  discussion  on  a  new 
carnation  problem  took  place.  The  so- 
ciety is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  has  rented  a  hall  in  the  new 
grade  school  for  future  meetings.  The 
next  will  be  held  January  9.  W.    S. 


WASHUfG  POTS. 


The  following  suggestion  regarding 
the  washing  of  pots  comes  from  Prof. 
Taft  and  appears  to  be  worthy  of 
trial  in  those  large  establishments  where 
the  operation  demands  much  time  and 
expense. 

"Make  a  box  of  any  convenient  size, 
say  three  feet  square  and  two  and  one- 
half  feet  deep  and  fill  it  with  vertical 
tiers  of  pots  arranged  with  the  bot- 
toms up.  Fill  with  water  and  allow 
to  soak  for  an  hour.  Have  a  2-inch 
wooden  plug  near  the  bottom  of  the 
box  to  draw  the  water  out.  Then  fill 
up  the  box  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  using  one  pound  in  five  gallons 
of  water.  Let  the  pots  soak  half  an 
hour  in  the  soda  solution  and  then 
draw  it  off  to  be  used  again.  I  think 
this  will  so  loosen  and  soften  the  coat- 
ing upon  the  pots  that  they  can  be 
washed    clean   by    means   of    a    strong 


stream  of  water.  Leave  out  the  plugjso 
that  the  water  will  run  out  freely.  The 
soda  solution  could  be  used  several 
times  but  should,  of  course,  be 
strengthened  if  necessary.  I  have  not 
tried  this  treatment  but  think  it  wonld 
work.  If  it  does  not,  make  the  solu- 
tion as  strong  as  one  pound  in  two  gal- 
lons or  perhaps  try  caustic  potash  or 
the  common  black  potash  in  the  same 
way.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  the 
treatment  succeeds." 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVBD. 

Societe  Anonyme  Horticole,  Calmp- 
thout,  Belgium,  nurseiy  stock,  plants, 
etc ;  W.  C.  Heller  &  Company,  Mont- 
.clair,  N.  J.,  mice-proof  seed  cases;  M. 
Herb,  Naples,  Italy,  list  of  novelties  for 
1906;  F.  C  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Ger- 
many, 1906  seed  novelties;  The  Tem- 
plin  Company,  Calla,  O.,  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants,  etc.;  Otto  Katzenstein  &  Com- 
pany, Atlanta,  Ga.,  tree  and  shrub 
seeds,  roots  and  bulbs;  Anton  Schul- 
their.  College  Point,  N.  Y.,  plants, 
bulbs,  etc ;  William  Paul  &  Sons,  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  Herts,  England,  roses  and 
nursery  stock;  State  Nursery  Company, 
Helena,  Mont.,  bulbs,  seeds,  plants, 
etc.;  Sluis  &  Groot,  Enkhuizen,  Hol- 
land, vegetable,  flower  and  agricultural 
seeds;  Ernst  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany, 
list  of  novelties;  The  Munson  Nur- 
series, Denison,  Tex.,  nursery  stock; 
V.  LeMoine  et  Fils,  Nancy,  France, 
plants;  Roustan  Servan  &  C6.,  Saint- 
Remy-de- Provence,  France,  seeds;  Bar- 
bier  &  Co.,  Orleans,  France,  nursery 
stock;  Glen  Saint  Mary  Nurseries, 
Glen  Saint  Mary,  Fla.,  nurseiy  stock; 
Shatemuc  Nurseries,  Barrytown,  N.  Y., 
iris  and  digitalis;  Ditlev  Eltzholz, 
Ringe,  Denmark,  flower,  vegetable  and 
grass  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.;  Ph.  Geduldigr, 
Aachen,  Germany,  roses;  William 
Reid,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  Daisy 
Queen  Alexandria;  Frederick  Roemer, 
Quedlinburg,  Germany,  list  of  novel- 
ties for  1906  Kroeschell  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  Ideal  chain  wrench; 
John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y., 
bulbs  and  other  plants.  E.  H. 
Hunt,  Chicago,  Christmas  greens 
and  novelties ;  Watkins  &  Simpson,  Lon- 
don, W.  C,  Eng.,  electros;  Jacques  Rol- 
land,  Nimes,  France,  seeds;  Portland 
Seed  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  nursery  stock,  etc. ;  Jerome 
B.  Rice  Seed  Company,  Cambridge  N. 
Y.,  onions;  Kennicott  Brothers  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  cut  flowers  and  florists' 
supplies;  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Company, 
New  York,  seeds ;  Pittsburg  Cut  Flower 
Company,  Ltd.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  florists' 
supplies;  Uberto  Hillebrand,  Pallanza, 
Italy,  vegetable  and  flower  seeds;  Sou- 
pert  &  Notting,  Luxembourg,  Germany, 
rose  novelties;  Reasoner  Brothers, 
Oneco,  Fla.,  exotic  plants,  trees  and 
shrubs ;  W.  W.  Johnson  &  Son,  Boston, 
Eng.,  novelties  in  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds ;  Ml  Herb,  Naples,  Italy,  seeds  and 
bulbs;  Heinrich  Henkel,  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  roses,  hardy  plants  and  nur- 
sery stock;  Wei^elt  &  0>mpany,  Erfurt, 
Germany,  novelties  in  flower  and  vegt^ 
table  seeds;  Henry  Nungesser  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  grass  and  clover  seeds ; 
The  Templin  Company,  Calla,  O.,  bulbs, 
plants,  etc. 

Des  Moines,  Ia.— Wesley  Greene, 
Davenport,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Society,  banqueted  the 
members  at  the  meeting  here  Decem- 
ber 12. 
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EUROPEAH  HORnCULTURB. 

(FBOM    THS    OIBICAN    TBADB   PAPBBS.> 

RAMBun  R08B8.— As  a  climbing  roea 
proper  the  Crlnuoii  Rambler  has  not  proved 
a  decided  success  In  Burope.  All  reports 
as  to  Its  behaTlor  as  an  outdoor  rose  tend 
to  show  that  St  is  unexcelled  as  a  true 
rambler,  when  allowed  to  form  regular  beds 
and  borders,  corering  considerable  space  and 
indulging  iU  procumbent  habit  of  growth. 
Zrat  when  denied  an  open  and  free  exposure, 
when  trained  and  fastened  to  walls,  pillars 
or  buildings,  it  pines  away  and  rapidly  dies 
eut. 

Babt  RAicBLna. — Professional  and  ama- 
teur rosarians  from  all  sections  of  Burope 
have  made  the  dwarf  polyantha  rose  Mme. 
Norbert  LaTaTasseur  or  Baby  Rambler  the 
subject  of  numerous  articles  and  minor  con- 
tributions in  the  horticultural  press.  The 
essence  of  the  general  comment  Is  unstinted 
praise  and  unanimous  commendation.  The 
rose  has  giyen  entire  satisfaction  under  pot 
culture  and  as  a  bedding  rose. 

Rosa  CoiiXAi>  F.  liBTSB. — ^The  new  rose 
Conrad  F.  Meyer,  a  hybrid  of  the  rugosa 
class,  is  an  entirely  hardy,  most  vigorous 
and  fast  growing  Tarlety.  It  possesses  the 
special  merit  01  producing  iu  numerous 
flowers  on  the  season's  new  growth,  thus 
requiring  but  little  pruning.  The  flowers 
are  perfectly  double,  camellia-shaped,  of  a 
most  delicate  rosy  salmon  shade,  very  frag- 
rant and  long  lasting,  therefore  excellent  for 
cutting.  The  variety  does  equally  well  out 
of  doors,  planted  singly  or  among  shrubbery, 
or  as   a  forcing  rose  under  glass. 

PABI8UN  RoBB  CuLTUBB. — Cut  rosos  for 
an  ever  brisk  home  demand  are  the  chief 
product  of  the  many  establishments  engaged 
.  In  the  raising  of  cut  flowers  In  and  near 
Paris.  Roses  of  well  tried  and  most  proflt- 
able  varieties  planted  out  in  permanent 
borders  of  convenient  width,  remain  for  eight 
or  more  years,  and  are  then  thrown  out 
anil  replaced  by  young  stock.  These  rose 
beds  are  free  and  open  all  summer,  but 
early  In  autumn  movable  houses,  accurately 
constructed  and  of  a  uniform  else,  are 
erected  over  them.  These  poruble  and  yet 
substantial  houses  are  quickly  set  up.  every 
part  of  them  nloely  fltted  and  havinf  Its 
place.  Bashes  form  the  glass  roof.  Jbooo- 
Buitlve  heaters  are  rolled  into  poeitlon  and 
wrought  iron  piping  Is  attached.  All  this 
Is  gone  through  regularly  every  fall  and 
just  as  regularly  the  houses  and  heating  flx- 
turea  are  removed  and  stored  away  every 
spring.  This  method  of  growing  roses  for 
a  demand  than  which  none  is  greater  or 
more  discriminating  anywhere,  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  It  is 
asserted  by  expert  rose-growers,  who  have 
worked  for  years  under  this  system  and  are 
in  a  position  to  make  comparisons,  that  the 
product  of  the  Parisian  growers  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  other  rose  growing  centers, 
and  the  regular  running  expenses  are  much 


A  Nbw  BaooNXA. — Triomphe  de  TBst.  the 


new  begonia,  so  highly  spoken  of  In  all  the 
German  and  French  papers,  is  a  much  im- 
proved Glolre  de  Lorraine.     Its  distinguish- 


ing characteristics,  very  marked  and  de- 
cMed,  are  a  stronger  constitution,  faster 
grotwth,  larger  foliage^  a  brighter  color  of 
bloom,  and  a  flowering  season  beginning  a 
month  later  than  that  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
liorraine  and  lasting  away  Into  mid-summer. 
This  begonia  Is  easily  propagated.  It  was 
raised  by  Victor  Lemolne  k  Son,  Nancy, 
France. 

PoTTBD  Oak  Tbbbb. — Small  oak  trees,  said 
to  be  popular  for  house  decoration,  Jar- 
dinieree  and  mantelpieces  in  southern  Ger- 
many, are  raised  in  large  numbers  for  this 
demand  by  Austrian  gardeners.  Acorns  of 
any  variety  sprout  quickly,  if  kept  warm 
and  moist,  and  rapidly  grow  into  little  trees 
under  greenhouse  culture.  80  grown,  they 
soon  attain  the  desired  else,  a  foot  or  more 
in  height,  with  bright,  shiny  leaves  enor- 
mously  large. 

A  Good  Rosb  roB  Vasbs.— -Rose  Grass 
an  Teplltz,  sent  out  a  few  years  ago,  is  said 
to  be  flne  for  vases,  boxes  or  wherever  a 
rose  of  drooping  habit  would  be  likely  to 
produce  effect  When  planted  in  a  vase  and 
thus  restricted  in  root  room,  but  freely 
watered,  it  produces  its  bright  scarlet  flow- 
ers In  great  profession  from  early  spring 
until  late  autumn. 

Pot  Gbown  Ammuals. — In  Germany 
potted  plants  are  considered  as  necessary  to 
home  life  as  almost  any  other  item  to  the 
long  list  of  dally  wants.  There  are  few  living 
rooms  but  that  have  a  well  kept  and  conspic- 
uously placed  plant  or  two;  and  the  outer 
window  sills,  even  of  the  poorest  people,  are 
lined  with  neatly  trimmed  and  well  attended 
plants,  generally  in  full  bloom.  The  florist 
who  caters  to  the  trade  from  the  great 
workJttg  and  well  to  do  middle  class  of  peo- 
ple, iiai  his  hands  full  all  tho  year  around 


in  supplying  the  demand  for  well  grown 
potted  plants  of  all  descriptions.  But  what 
are  most  liked  and  seen  at  all  times  at  the 
great  plant  markets,  are  the  well  known 
garden  annuals  either  In  full  bloom  or  Just 
beginning  to  flower,  such  as  mignonette, 
balsam,  stocks,  browalllas,  petunias  and 
ageratnms.  Bspecially  flne  for  pot  culture 
are  asters  of  the  Improved  bouquet,  dwarf 
and  semi-dwarf  varieties.  They  are  In 
flower  for  months. 

A  Bbblzn  Btbucb. — ^AU  the  employeee  of 
florists*  establishments  of  Berlin  and  Nants 
went  on  a  strike  in  the  latter  pari  of  Octo- 
ber, faithfully  obeying  the  decrees  of  leaders, 
but  not  knowing  why  they  were  called  out 
Better  still.  It  is  stated,  these  leaders  or- 
dered the  strike  two  weeks  after  their  de- 
mands for  shorter  hours  and  extra  pay  for 
over  time  had  been  granted  by  the  employ- 
ers. 

NovBi.  EIXHiBiTioN. — ^Au  exhibition  unique 
and  interesting  was  held  last  October  in 
Berlin  under  the  auspices  of  the  society 
of  German  cemetery  ofliclals.  The  exhibits 
consisted  of  objects  especially  designed  for 
the  embellishment  of  cemetery  grounds,  such 
as  monuments,  grass  plots,  flower  beds, 
vases,  inclosures  and  flxtures  of  like  mo- 
ment, end  also  undertaker's  paraphernalia 
and  floral  decorations  and  funeral  designs — 
all  for  the  promotion  of  cemetery  art  and 
interest. 

Phlox  Dbcussata.— That  the  various  new 
forms  of  Phlox  decussata  are  of  uncommon 
merit  and  far  superior  to  any  of  the  older 
varieties.  Is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Ger- 
man growers.  They  advise  propagation  in 
April  by  cuttings,  a  method  by  which  more 
so  than  by  any  other,  dwarf  and  even  slsed 
plants  for  effective  massing  are  most  easily 
obtained. 

A  Walking  Aoxamtuic.— Adiantum  eau- 
datum  clUatum  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
production  of  new  fronds  on  the  ends  of  the 
old  ones,  which  in  their  turn  take  root  and 
send  out  others.  This  proliflc  growth  goes 
on  indefinitely,  and  enables  the  plant  to 
cover  a  considerable  space  in  a  short  time. 
It  Is  a  charming  plant  for  a  hanging  bas- 
ket, and  when  well  grown  will  continue  to 
produce  a  wealth  of  Its  graceful  pale  green 
fronds,  forming  a  specimen  three  feet  or 
more  in  depth.  To  grow  the  plant  well  it 
requires  the  temperature  of  the  stove  or  in- 
termediate house,  and  If  cut  back  to  the 
older  fronds  in  early  spring  and  repotted 
in  good  loam  and  leaf-soil  it  will  in  a  few 
weeks  make  fresh  young  growths.  These 
produce  a  quantitv  of  offsets,  and  form  a 
flne  specimen  by  the  middle  of  the  summer. 
Some  of  the  young  pieces  which  have  roots 
should  be  selected;  if  carefully  potted  up 
they  will  grow  away  readily  and  make  good 
plants. 

A  Blub  Maboubbitb. — I  find  that  the  new 
blue  marguerite,  ArctoUs  grandls,  is  a  sun 
and  water-loving  plant  If  it  U  not  UberaUy 
watered  in  dry  weather  it  will  not  prove  a 
success.  The  flowers  are  large  and  showy 
on  long  stems  rising  well  above  the  foliage, 
and  are.  therefore,  very  useful  for  cutting. 
As  a  proof  of  their  value  for  cut  flowers. 
I  gathered  several  about  ten  days  ago  and 
placed  them  in  water  in  a  small  vase.  The 
flowers,  which  have  a  delicate  scent  opened 
each  morning  about  eleven  o'clock  and 
closed  again  late  in  the  evening.  The  flow- 
ers are  sUll  In  water  and  look  quite  fresh. 
One  plant  I  have  now  growing  In  a  tub  is 
two  feet  and  four  Inches  in  height  and 
eighteen  Inches  in  breadth.  It  has  the  large 
number  of  forty-eight  buds  on  it  besides  the 
flowers  that  are  in  bloom.  Some  of  the  flow- 
ers are  two  and  one-half  inches  across. 

BrrECTs  of  Tbmpbraturb  on  Ck>LOR  OF 
FLOWBRS.— Professor  Mollsh,  Prague,  in  his 
experiments  with  cultivated  plants  under 
differing  temperatures,  found  that  Myosotis 
dIsslUflora  Perfection,  a  variety  of  forget-me- 
not,  largely  grown  in  Bohemia  for  its  flow- 
ers, in  winter,  produces  in  a  heat  of  from 
6B<*  to  60?  F.  light  blue  flowers,  while  In  a 
house  10"  lower  the  flowers  are  of  a  flne 
bright  red.  Potted  plants  of  this  va- 
riety that  had  done  blooming  were  removed 
from  the  warmer  house,  In  which  the  flow- 
ers had  all  been  a  flne  porcelain-blue,  to 
an  ordinary  cool  greenhouse,  and  here  the 
new  crop  of  bloom  came  in  an  even  rather 
deep  red.  The  same  decided  change  in  color, 
brought  about  by  a  difference  in  tempera- 
ture, was  observable  in  several  varieties 
of  Ipomosa  and  some  plants  of  other  epedes. 

Ctculmbn  Papilio. — In  Burope  the  But- 
terfly varieties  of  cyclamen  have  met  with 
little  favor.  They  are  now  very  sparingly 
^rown  and  only  seen  occasionally  at  plant 
shows  In  meagerly  staged  assortments.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  fringed  and  oddly  Det- 
ailed flowers  do  not  take  with  the  best  class 
of  buyers.  Even  those  varieties  of  later 
origin,  such  as  Rokoko  and  others,  derived 
from   crossings    with    Paplllo,    although    ex- 


ceedingly beautiful,  have  failed  to  gain  a 
share  of  that  popularity  that  has  made  the 
old  Cyclamen  persicum  with  its  large  even 
edged  flowers  the  best  selling  article  at  the 
plant  markets.  A  new  variety  of  cyclamen, 
named  Alpengluhen  (Alpine  Glow),  to  be 
sent  out  the  coming  season,  is  causing  con- 
siderable stir  in  floricultural  circles  and  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  in  all  the 
trade  Journals. 

Gbraniuic  Rubin.— Of  all  the  new  gerani- 
ums sent  out  in  late  years,  Rubin,  the  much 
lauded  novelty  in  the  scarlet  sonal  elaas, 
has  compelled  more  than  the  common  Inter- 
est that  attractive  new  forms  always  com- 
mand. It  is  spoken  of  as  the  one  variety 
destined  to  supersede  all  others  \fi  that  color 
and  is  described  as  a  3warf,  low  branching 
and  compact  grower,  freely  producing  a 
wealth  of  large-sized,  semi-double  blooms  of 
a  glowing,  intense  scarlet. 

Habd  to  Match. — A  single  specimen 
plant  of  Hydrangea  hortensis,  as  seen 
standing  on  a  rustic  pedestal  in  the  gar- 
den of  Count  von  Oriola  near  Cassel  last 
sununer.  had  a  spread  of  fully  seven  feet 
and  a  height  of  over  flve  feet  More  than 
600  perfect  trusses  of  bloom,  all  out  at 
one  time,  could  be  counted  on  this  faultless- 
ly trained  plant 

Thb  Aubtbauan  Violbt. — ^For  baskets, 
rockeries  and  alpine  borders  Viola  renifor- 
mls  has  proved  a  most  serviceable  subject 
sending  forth,  as  it  does,  countless  numbers 
of  delicately  shaded  blue  flowers  through- 
out the  summer.  It  is  a  very  fast  growing 
species  of  creeping  habit,  but  unfortunately 
not  hardy  enough  to  endure  ordinary  win- 
ters out  of  doors. 

An  Obchio  or  Gbbat  Commbbcial  Valxtb. 
— A  very  free  flowering  orchid  and  one  most 
easily  managed  is  Masdevallla  Bella.  The 
ground  color  of  the  flowers  is  coppery  red 
with  distinct  markings  of  crimson,  brown 
and  salmon.  The  variety  thrives  and  flow- 
ers willingly  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. 

Habdt  Fuchsias. — A  florist  at  Brits, 
near  Berlin,  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  set 
of  fuchsia  hybrids  that  are  entirely  hardy. 
Planted  in  the  open  and  not  protected  in 
any  way,  these  fuchsias,  progenitors  of  a 
new  race,  came  through  the  last  two  win- 
ters unharmed  and  in  splendid  condition. 

Mxbit  Acknowledobd.  —  Nephrolepls 
Scottli  has  been  greatly  admired  wherever 
exhibited  or  seen  growing  in  Bhirope,  and  Is 
declared  to  be  the  flnest  of  sword  ferns  for 
the  decoration  of  living  rooms. 

NicoTiANA  Sandxrab.— Probably  no  other 
novelty  of  recent  introduction  aroused  as 
great  an  Interest  as  NIeotlana  8ander».  None 
efer  held  out  a  fairer  promise  or  made  ex- 
pectations run  higher,  and  none,  as  it  now 
seems,  gave  better  cause  for  wide-spread 
disappointment.  In  Germany,  as  else- 
where, growers  were  not  slow  in  making  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  new  nicotlana,  but  now, 
after  a  season  of  thorough  trial,  the  grist 
of  the  opinions,  expressed  in  reports  from 
all  quarters,  leaves  but  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to   its   worthlessness  either  as   a 

Kit  plant  or  as  a  subject  for  out  door  effects, 
owever,  the  many  Improved  newer  forms 
of  Nicotlana  Sanderss,  as  shown  by  Sander 
A  Sons  at  Bruges  last  summer,  have  re- 
kindled the  waning  interest  in  ornamental 
tobacco  plants.  By  skillful  breeding  and 
careful  selection,  most  of  the  defects  and 
objectionable  qualities  in  the  original  nov- 
elty have  been  overcome.  The  sleepiness 
of  the  flowers  in  full  daylight,  the  prime 
cause  of  complaint,  is  In  theee  newer  forms 
entirely  eradicated.  The  oolors,  also,  are 
much  brighter  and  greatly  diversifled,  and 
habit  and  general  appearance  of  the  plants 
leave  no  doubt  but  what  these  new  ere* 
ations  will  fully  make  good  the  promises 
held  forth  by  their  Unmediate  forerunner. 
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sttpply  any  of  the  fottowlog  booka*  poatiNildv  at 


Manuai.  op  thb  Tkbbs  op  North 
AifEBiCA  (Sargent).— The  moit  com- 
jpdete  and  aathentic  work  on  the  tut^ect 
The  pages  nnmber  826,  with  over  600 
iUnatradont.  Bvery  tree  itudent  should 
have  ft.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbebaks,  Etc.  (PcweH). 
*A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fbuit  Gbowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBAOBS,  CAUUFLOWBR   and  At«aBD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  -very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  cnapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Wauffh).- This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  ffardening.  It  will  be  found 
etceptionally  valuame  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lakoscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sugmitions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Mokbv  Growixg  Vio- 
L8T8  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents. 

Thb  Goldpsh  ^Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  fS  vice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illua- 
trated.    $2.00. 

Thb  Ambricak  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$8.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expex  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  » 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
neans  of  destroying  Insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
i  160  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
suctessiul  practical  florist.  lUuslrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUae  CONITRUCTION  (Tait).— It 
tells  the  whole  stoty  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easij^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustrap 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

.^usHRoom:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
vValconer).— The  only  AxneiJcaii  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  stoiy  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.   Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Tbb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
fix>m  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaa,  and  where  eveiy 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduoed  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Tbb  Bioglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigsle).- A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  gOMOse- 
berries;witn  truthful  colored  illustratioiis 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
85  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  88  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  aU  over  the  country.    60  cents. « 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  850  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttmss,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  Uie  voice 
of  practioil  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
iUustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiumyard  and  other  manures,  what  tbnr 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dimrent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  api>ly  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DicnoNART  OP  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
refinence  for  aU  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  weU  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
Hsh  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.00. 
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tha  prloaa  givaa: 

Thb  Oardsn  8tort  (I 
deUghtful  book  portraying  the  \ 
andpleasuresof  gardeningin  themoatfiu- 
dnating  style;  It  is  eminently  practical, 
and  UMul,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  lias  a  fidd  for  obaervmtion 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  ooub- 
try.    Price  $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Prutt  Trbbs  op  Ambkica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Ploriculturb  (Header* 
son).    $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).   $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.60. 

0RNAMBNTALGARDBNINGfLoilg).$2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  i^aan  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  PLOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  m  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  ea- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Spksodidly 
mustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  tbb  Wild  PLowxia 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  hannts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Sbabon  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75cents. 

Thb  Bngush  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  ffardening  extant.  It  dcasls 
with  hardy  flowers  of  aU  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  moat  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describea  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  882  pages  and 
man^  htmdieds  of  illustratioiis.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.   $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Pro£  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossiiqj^  of  i^ants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
298  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturht's  Rul»-Boox 
(Prof.  Bailey}.- A  eompendium  of  nsefnl 
information  lor  alMuleitsted  infiruit,  veit- 
etabk  or  flower  growing;  802  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  princqiles  of 
management;  808  pages.  76  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (BUacombe).   $8.60. 

Vbgbtabls  Gardbning  (Prof,  (kven^oi 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Ambrican  Pruit  Qxiutxxmt  (Tliomaa). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Pany).^A  tieatiBf 
on  the  propagation  and  cafthratioB  o^ 
irat-beanQg  trees.    $1*00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLIHBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe> 
lopsb  Vdtchii,  Qematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaemp£^,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.wi%«i«M«M«it««i 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Modem  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $). 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $K50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  State  Entonologlet  of  Blarjrioiid 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  tlmelj  work  on  cheep 
toil  effective  iueaiiii  of  tlesiroylng  insect  pests  and 
other  Yerniln  in  various  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Slher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  partlouiaff 
interest  to 

FBUIT  GROWSBS  AND  NURSERTMEN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  nuiurious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  aciil  gas  1m  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
( being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  xrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orcliard  tree''  1^ 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me^Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  comld* 
ereil  i  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENSRS  AND  FLORISTS 
have  found  that  veRetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumlgatlou  fur** 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  roeibods  of  |iro- 
cednre  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

1III.I.ERS  AND  GRAIN  DRAINERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bU 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con« 


talniuggraln  in  stor.'ce  is  also  thoroughly  sonsld- 
ered.  TTo  this  trade  tue  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies   have  found  it  of  great 


▼alue  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
iuclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedr  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
m  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  hi  any  iudoeure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  onl . 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  in  a 
nopnlar  non-technical  style*  profusely  Ulnstrated, 
handsomely  bouid,  coreriug  3S0  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, iLOO. 
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Designs 
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Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaortptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
inyentlon  is  probably  patentable   Communlea- 
Uons  strtotlr  confldential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patenr 
■ent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securlngpatenta. 

Patents  taken  through  llnnn  &  Co.  recel^ 
ipcdol  MoCtee,  without  onarge.  In  the 

Scientific  Hiitericam 


A  handsomely  tllutrated  weekly. 


liarvest  olr> 
Terms,  $8  a 


culatlon  of  any  soientlflo  Journal.    

year :  four  montha,  %L  Soul  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co  *«"'«^'-  New  York 

Branch  OlBoe,  Oft  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  In  describing 
them.     Pries  16  oentt  iMStoiM. 


TIE  GARDf  NING  CO., 


Chicago. 


ORCHIDS 


We  aie  headquarter! 
for  Orohids  in  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
llloitrated  catalogue. 

Oithid  Growers  and  Impwtert,  tUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  pleaie  mention  Qardening. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMimOA  hat  paid  $87,000 for  glass  broken  by 
ball  since  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  partlcu- 
ars  address     iOMN  Q.  EiSLCR.  Saldle  Rlvtr,  N.  J. 


6rowikfht>m 


L(|(gFllSini£greliea»le 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


idlian**  Spaclal.)    Comes  in  pressed  brick 
weighing  ifbout  20  ozs.     Price    per    brick.  25cs 


5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2lor2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  S  lbs..  $2.00:  10: 
lbs..  $5.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward.  0 

PURE  CULTURE  'GARDEN  Cmr  SPAWN.  'Z^^^^tLt.lT^r 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  ^(  the  bricks 
positirely  known  will,  it  is  beliered,  soon  supersede  others.  Bjr  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 
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An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
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mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application. 
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TWO    OP    THE    LEADING    CARNATIONS. 


The  Carnation. 


CARN AnON  BREEDING. 

[Address  dslivered  before  the  American 
Breeders'  Association  at  Champaign,  111.,  by 
C.  W.  Ward,  of  Queens,  N.  T.,  February  2. 
1906.] 

The  complexity  of  the  subject  of  car- 
nation breeding,  its  immensity  of  detail, 
precludes  more  than  a  superficial  skim- 
ming over  of  the  subject  in  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  me.  The  original  car- 
nation known  to  hybridizers  for  some 
2500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  a  five-petal,  single  bloom,  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  pinkish  mauve 
color.  In  its  original  state  it  grew  gen- 
erally throughout  the  southern  portion 
of  Europe,  being  found  in  abundance  in 
Normandy,  France,  whence  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  historians  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain.  So  re- 
centjy  as  1874  it  was  found  covering  the. 
castle  in  which  William  the  Conqueror 
was  bom.     It  was  described  by  Theo- 


phiastus  as  early  as  300  B.  C.  The  pres- 
ent carnation  is  the  product  of  several 
centuries  of  culture  and  hybridization. 
It  is  an  open,  pollinated  species  and 
mother  plants  can  be  obtained  from  hy- 
bridization as  well  as  by  inbreeding  up- 
on the  same  plants  or  upon  the  same 
variety.  Once  secured  from  seeds,  a 
variety  is  easily  perpetuated  by  propa- 
gation from  cuttings,  which  are  secured 
in  abundance  and  may  be  easily  rooted. 
Improvements  in  varieties  may  be  made 
by  bud  selection  and  bud  variation  as 
well  as  by  ^eed  variation  due  to  hy- 
bridization. In  raising  varieties  from 
hybridized  seed,  very  few  improved 
sorts  are  produced,  the  {proportion  be- 
ing about  one  good  variety  for  each 
one  thousand  hybrids  grown. 

Up  to  the  ^r^sent  time,  I  have  been 
breeding  for  color  alone,  basing  my 
work  ..on  the  theory  that  any  laws  de- 
veloped in  color  work  would  hold  good 
when  applied  to  the  development  of 
other  desired  qualities.  The  tools  which 
I   use.  in    my   work    are   very   simple 


indeed,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  delicate 
tweezers  and  a  microscopic  magnifying 
glass.  The  method  employed  is  to  find 
the  anther  just  bursting  so  that  the  pol- 
len is  in  a  condition  of  dry  powder.  The 
anther  is  removed  b3r  means  of  the 
tweezers  and  the  pistil  of  the  flower 
desired  to  be  fertilized  is  lightly 
touched  along  its  entire  length  by  the 
pollen-bearing  anther.  In  order  to  do 
my  work  with  reasonable  method,  I 
have  divided  the  plants  into  sections  as 
follows:  Crimson  section,  comprising 
crimsons  or  scarlet  maroons;  dark  pink 
section  which  comprises  all  rose,  cherry 
and  deep  pink  tones;  light  pink  section 
which  comprises  the  light  salmon  or 
Daybreak  tints;  scarlet  section,  which 
comprises  all  of  the  colors  which  m^y 
be  termed  red  or  scarlet;  white  section, 
comprises  only  the  creamy  white  and 
snow  white  tints;  yellow  variegated, 
with  scarlet,  crimson  or  pink  on  yellow 
grounds,  as  the  yellow  varieties  are  al- 
most invariably  marked  with  pink,  scar- 
let or  some  other  tint;  and  white  varic- 
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gated  section,  comprising  varieties  of  a 
light  pink  with  scarlet  or  crimson  mark 
ings.  The  blue  section  comprises  varie- 
ties showing  some  tendancy  towards 
blue  in  color. 

This  latter  section  has  not  as  yet  pro- 
duced anything  that  might  be  termed 
a  blue,  as  invariably  there  is  enough 
pink  in  the  color  to  shade  the  tone  into 
purple  or  mauve.  The  crimson,  dark 
and  light  pink,  scarlet  and  white  sec- 
tions have  been  fairly  well  fixed,  but 
the  yellow,  white  and  pink  variegated 
and  blue  sections  will  be  very  difficult 
to  fix  as  they  are  essentially  mosaics 
and  there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards 
variation  in  all  hybrids  produced  from 
them.  The  bulk  of  my  profitable  varie- 
ties can  practically  be  traced  to  the  va- 
riety General  Maceo,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  cross  between  the  English 
variety,  Winter  Cheer,  and  the  Fred 
Domer's  American  variety,  .  Meteor. 
The  original  plant  of  Maceo  had  a  very 
peculiar  habit,  being  almost  a  climber 
and  was  dug  from  the  frozen  ground 
after  all  supposed  good  sorts  had  been 
taken  from  the  field.  Its  only  recom- 
mendation was  an  intensely  colored, 
large  bloom,  on  a  plant  having  a  habit 
somewhat  resembling  a  creeping  grape 
vine  in  growth;  but  by  selection  from 
bud  variations,  it  was  built  into  an  im- 
mensely profitable  commercial  variety. 
In  hybridizing  carnations  we  sometimes 
meet  with  what  is  termed  seed  sports. 
These  have  been  invariably  light  pink 
varieties  (more  or  less  marked  with 
crimson  edgings  and  stripes)  that  have 
been  produced  by  crossing  crimson  sorts 
which  have  comparatively  pure  crimson 
pedigrees  for  several  generations. 

1  Aside  from  its  commercial  importance, 
there  is  a  sentimental  side  to  carnation 

f   growing.     The  production  of  new  hy- 

'  brids  which  are  distinct  improvements 
on  existing  sorts  is  always  a  pleasure 

!  and  serves  to  keep  one  thoroughly  in- 
terested in  the  divine  fiower  and  amply 

J  repays  for  the  close  application  neces- 
sary to  produce  practical  improvements. 

'  Some  fourteen  years  ago  while  walking 
down  Broadway  in  New  York  city  a 
Greek  flower  peddler  pushed  under  my 
nose  a  bunch  of  clove  scented  carna- 
tions. The  delicious  fragrance  reminded 
me  vividly  of  the  old  home  garden  with 
its  little  plots  of  pinks  and  I  became  at 
once  interested  in  the  blooms.  Being 
at  that  time  out  of  business  I  took 
up  the  growing  of  carnations  believing 
that  if  chrysanthemums,  roses  and  other 
flowers  could  be  improved  by  hybridiza- 
tion and  culture,  the  carnation  ought 
to  respond  to  similar  methods.  In  this 
view  later  experience  proved  I  was  not 
at  fault.  At  the  present  time  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  carnation  grown  in 
this  country  has  risen  so  that  the  calling 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  substan- 
tial professions.  The  annual  value  of 
the  carnation  product  has  reached  $5,- 
000,000  to  $6,000,000  and  when  we  con- 
sider both  the  sales  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers and  the  capital  invested  the  sum 
possibly  may  amount  to  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000,  taking  into  consideration  the 
value  of  the  real  estate  and  buildings 
devoted  to  carnation  culture. 

The  improvement  in  the  carnation 
which  has  resulted  in  giving  us  flowers 
three  times  the  size  they  formerly  were, 
with  stems  four  to  five  times  as  long 
has  produced  a  general  advance  in  Uie 
price  of  the  carnation,  which  seems  to 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand. 
When  I  first  undertook  the  growing  of 
the  carnation,  50  cents  to  $1  and  $2  per 


dozen  was  considered  the  retail  price. 
At  present  $2,  $3,  $6,  sometimes  ^  and 
in  rare  instances  $10  per  dozen  is  se- 
cured. When  I  first  entered  the  busi- 
ness 50  cents  to  $1  and  $4  per  100 
were  the  wholesale  rates.  At  present 
$2,  $4,  $6,  $8,  $10  and  $15  are  ruling 
prices  and  at  certain  seasons  as  high 
as  $25  per  100  is  secured  for  the  best 
and  most  perfect  blooms.  We  have 
about  two  acres  under  glass  devoted  to 
carnation  growing,  the  annual  sales 
from  which  run  from  $30,000  to  $36,- 
000,  netting  a  fair  annual  profit  of  $10,- 
000  to  $12,000. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  value  of  a  single  variety  of  new 
carnation.  So  far  I  am  informed  at 
least  five  varieties  have  been  sold  on  a 
basis  of  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  variety. 
One  at  least  has  been  sold  on  a  basis 
of  $2Q,ooo  for  the  variety,  this  being 
the  scarlet  sort,  Robert  Craig,  one  of 
my  own  seedlings,  a  half  interest  in 
which  was  sold  last  year  for  $10,000. 
The  Mrs.  Lawson  netted  as  much  as 
the  Robert  Craig.  The  Robert  Craip 
variety  will  not  be  disseminated  until 
the  season  of  1906  and  already  orders 
have  been  entered  for  some  375,000 
plants,  which  will  probably  be  increased 
to  400,000  plants  before  the  season  of 
dissemination    is    closed. 

The  naming  of  a  new  carnation  is 
quite  a  puzzle  to  the  originator  and  he 
usually  selects  the  name  of  some  beau- 
tiful lady,  some  particular  friend,  some 
important  personage,  a  bird,  the  name 
of  a  planet  or  something  else  that  will 
serve  to  describe  or  produce  an  impres- 
sion of  the  characteristics  of  his  flower. 
In  naming  my  own  productions,  I  have 
honored  the  varieties  with  such  names 
as  Governor  Roosevelt,  The  President, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Viola  Allen,  James  H. 
Manley,  Robert  Craig  and  the  Cuban 
patriots — General    Maceo    and    General 


Gomez.  The  carnation  has  frequently 
been  used  in  a  political  sense.  It  was 
the  McKiiiley  emblem  and  the  campaign 
flower  in  the  campaign  which  elected 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and  during 
that  campaign  various  carnation  grow- 
ers throughout  the  country  donated 
many  •  thousands  of  flowers  to  decorate 
the  button  holes  of  those  marching  in 
political  parades.  At  the  present  time 
the  American  Carnation  Society  deco- 
rates the  grave  of  the  lamented  presi- 
dent with  carnations  each  year  on  Jan- 
uary 29.  The  carnation  is  extensively 
used  as  a  decorative  flower.  It  lends 
itself  to  almost  tstxy  use  in  which  flow- 
ers are  suitable.  Its  varied  and  deli- 
cate colorings,  its  ma^ificent  pungent 
refreshing  odor,  and  its  long  keeping 
qualities  render  it  probably  the  most 
valuable  of  all  florists'  flowers. 


PROPAGATING  CARNATIONS. 

As  soon  as  the  rush  of  holiday  busi- 
ness is  over,  preparations  should  be 
made .  for  propagating  carnations  for 
next  season.  I  do  not  favor  very  early 
propagating,  especially  if  the  cuttings 
must  remain  in  the  sand  after  rooting, 
or  if  shifting  of  the  young  plants  as 
they  require  it  in  the  spring  before  field 
setting  will  need  to  be  neglected.  It  is 
better  to  delay  propagating  for  ten  to 
fourteen  days  than  to  subject  the  cut- 
tings or  young  plants  to  nep:lect  I  pre- 
fer to  have  our  cuttings  intended  for 
field  culture  ready  to  come  out  of  the 
sand  about  February  15;  but  for  grow- 
ing indoors  the  entire  season  January 
struck  cuttings  are  our  choice.  All  cut- 
tings to  be  a  success  under  indoor  cul- 
ture must  be  shifted  along  as  quickly  as 
they  are  in  need  of  it,  even  if  this  means 
potting  into  as  large  a  pot  as  a  4  or  ^/%- 
inch  size,  before  the  time  comes  to  plant 
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in  permanent  quarters.  Anyone  unable 
to  give  the  plants  this  attention  had  bet- 
ter stick  to  field  culture. 

The  most  important  element  of 
successful  propagation  of  carnations 
is  a  dean  sharp  sand  free  from 
any  clay  or  other  substance.  The 
sand  should  be  run  through  a  fine 
screen  to  clean  out  any  stones  or  gravel. 
I  believe  in  renewing  the  sand  after 
each  batch  of  cuttings  is  taken  out, 
having  found  that  although  fair  results 
may  be  obtained  when  the  sand  is  used 
a  second  time,  better  success  is  insured 
by  changing  the  sand  with  each  lot  of 
cuttings.  A  light  place  is  essential  for 
the  propagating  bench;  but  it  must  be 
away  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
We  get  good  results  in  rooting  carna- 
tions on  any  bench  where  a  partial  shade 
can  be  put  on  when  the  sun  is  shining. 
The  cuttings  should  be  set  in  the  sand 
as  firmly  as  possible  and  not  too  closely. 
We  find  the  width  of  a  building  lath  the 
right  distance  between  the  rows  and  a 
slightly  less  distance  correct  between 
cuttings.  These  distances  allow  the  air 
to  pass  freely  between  the  cuttings  and 
check  damping.  Water  the  cuttings  well 
at  the  time  of  putting  them  in  the  sand. 
After  this  the  sand  will  stand  for  sev- 
eral days  without  being  watered,  but  the 
cuttings  should  be  given  one  fine  spray- 
ing every  day  and  two  on  bright  days 
to  prevent  wilting.  A  very  wet  sand 
must  be  guarded  against;  also  dust 
dry  sand;  directly  over  the  steam 
pipes  there  is  danger  of  drouth.  Aim 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  as 
close  to  54*  as  possible  and  the  sand  a 
few  degrees  higher  though  not  above 
60**.  It  is  very  important  to  maintain 
an  even  temperature  at  all  times. 

Selection  of  the  cuttings  means  much 
to  the  future  crop.  No  matter  how 
scarce  a  variety  is  with  you,  do  not  be 
tempted  to  sacrifice  quality  for  quan- 
tity ;  choose  only  healthy  cuttings  avoid- 
ing all  the  weak  and  spindly.  The  best 
wood  for  propagating  is  in. the  shoots 
taken  from  the  flowering  stems,  but  not 
in  those  from  the  very  base,  as  these 
shoots  are  hard,  woody  and  difficult  to 
root.  Some  of  the  top  shoots  are  too 
sofi;  these,  as  well,  should  be  avoided, 
because  if  put  into  the  sand  they  quickly 
decay  and  are  likely  to  set  the  fungus 
going  throughout  the  entire  propagating 
bed.  To  shade  the  cuttings  use  muslin 
cloth  that  can  be  drawn  up  when  not  in 
use.  This  covering  should  be  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  above  the  cuttings.  On 
modern  places  the  old  time  way  of  cov- 
erii^g  cuttings  by  laying  newspapers  over 
them  is  rarely  found.  Take  only  as 
many  cuttings  from  the  plants  as  can  be 
haiviled  quickly.  Leaving  them  lymg 
about  even  for  a  short  time  spoils  thcip. 
Tripi  the  cutting  a  little  at  the  base; 
also  nip  back  the  tops  a  bit.  Some  vari- 
eties of  carnations  take  four  weeks  to 
root,  others  five  or  more.  The  only  way 
to  find  this  out  is  to  watch  the  cuttings 
closely,  taking  them  out  as  soon  as  they 
are, found  ready. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 

I  -  _  -         -  - 

NEW  CARKATIORS  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

Very  little  can  be  said  regarding  new 
things  among  carnations  at  the  Kansas 
City  show,  there  being  so  very  few  of 
them.  The  J.  D.  Thompson  Company, 
Joli£t,  111.,  had  a  ,fine  vase  of  Robert 
Craig  ;'"Gutimann  and  "-Weber,  of  New 
York  City,  one  of  Victory ;  the  Chicago 
Carnation  Company,  Joliet,  111.,  showed 


CARNATION    ABUNDANCE   AT    R.    FISHER'S,    GREAT    NBCK,    L.  I.,    N.  Y. 
Planted  August 81,  photographed  Septembers?,  1906  and  gro^%n  without  lupports. 


one  each  of  John  £.  Haines  and  Illinois. 
W.  L.  Rock  of  Kansas  City  staffed  a 
white  seedling.  No.  16,  a  pretty  flower 
but  as  yet  a  little  small.  J.  D.  Thomp- 
son also  exhibited  a  white  seedling 
without  name  or  number  and  Rachel 
Marie  Thompson,  a  pink  variety  with 
good  stems  and  flower  of  good  size  and 
form.  C.  W.  Johnson. 


THAT  TRICOLORED  CARNATION. 

Some  references  to  the  possibility  of 
producing  a  red,  white  and  blue  carna- 
tion have  provoked  the  following 
sensible  comment  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post :  "The  attempt 
to  grow  a  red,  white  and  blue  carnation 
to  be  used  as  the  national  flower  is 
intensely  ^ical  of  a  community  that 
will  humiliate .  the  time-honored  stones 
of  a  historic  old  church  building  by 
subjecting  them  to  .  a  coat  of  white- 
wash."  i 


.        CARNATION  ABUNDANCE. 

The  picture  herewith  is  of  a  bench  of 
Abundance-  carnations  grown  by  R. 
Fischer,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  planted 
August  31  last  and  photographed  Sep- 
tember 27,  when  just  coming  into  bloom. 
When  the  picture  was  taken  the  plants 
had  had  no  support  whatever,  and  were 
fully  capable  of  supporting  themselves. 
Their  upright  habit  of  growth  is  not 
the  least  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
prolific  carnation. 


EUROPEAN  TOPICS. 

There  has  been  quite  a  run  upon 
some  of  the  novelties  sent  out  this 
season  by  the  German  seed  growers 
and  some  varieties  are  already  sold 
out.  The  selling  out,  however,  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  shortness  of 
crop,  especially  in  asters.  The  wet  au- 
tumn played  havoc  amongst  them,  rot- 
ting the  seeds  before  they  had  time 
to  ripen. 

Onion  seed  and  leek  seed  remain  firm 
in  price  with  -a  tendency  to  advance 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  crops  of 
dwarf  and  runner  beans  have  turned 
out  better  thap  .was  anticipated,  and 
prices  are  "easier. 

The  National  Rose  Society  of  Eng- 
land is  making  a  final  appeal  on  behalf 


of  the  Dean  Hale  memorial  fund.  It 
is  proposed  to  make  awards  of  merit 
as  the  occasion  may  arise  to  such  per- 
sons who,  by  cultural  skill,  research, 
literary  work,  or  in  any  other  way  than 
by  exhibits  (save  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances) have  done  something  for 
the  advancement  of  the  rose  worthy 
of  special  recognition.  The  awards  will 
be  made  irrespective  of  nationality. 

Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dyer  has  re- 
signed the  post  of  director  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  which 
he  has  held  for  ten  years;  for  ten 
years  previously  he  was  assistant  direc- 
tor, lie  is  succeeded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  David  Prain  who  has  held  sev- 
eral botanical  appointments,  latterly 
that  of  director  of  the  botanical  sur- 
vey of  India. 

The  botanical,  horticultural  and  gen- 
eral library  of  the  late  William  Paul 
has  just  been  sold  at  auction  for  £865. 
It  contained  many  rare  and  valuable 
works  on  gardening. 

Our  grand  old  gardener,  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  V.  M.  H.,  has  been  called  home 
after  four  score  years  on  mother  earth. 
A  keen  hybridist,  he  improved  many 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  his  day,  but 
it  is  his  triumpns  with  sweet  peas  that 
will  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
He  has  left  the  realm  of  flowers  con- 
siderably richer  than  he  found  it,  and 
all  nations  unite  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
name.  A  Scotchman  by  birth,  he  filled 
several  gardening  positions  before  em- 
barking as  a  seed  grower  and  merchant 
at  Wem,  England,  and  there  he  built 
up  an  eminently  successful  business, 
with  sweet  peas  as  his  hobby,  develop- 
ing and  improving  them  up  to  their 
present  standard.  He  was  assisted  by 
his  son,  J.  S.  Eckford,  who  continues 
the  business.  Bee. 


Spokane,  Wash.— Professor  A.  Van 
Holderbeke,  formerly  state  horticulturist 
and  now  employed  by  the  Spokane 
Canal  Company  as  instructor  in  horti- 
culture and  gardening  for  the  benefit 
of  Otis  Orchard  farmers,  has  purchased 
ten  acres  of  Otis  Orchard  land  from  E. 
Arment,  through  E.  G.  Taylor  &  Co.. 
at  $150  per  acre,  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  large  nursery,  from  which  it 
is  the  intention  to  supply  the  Otis  Or- 
chard fruitgrowers. 
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CATTLEYA  DOWIAlf A. 

This  gorgeous  cattleya  was  seen  in  the 
New  York  wholesale  flower  market  two 
years  ago  for  the  first  time  in  quantity.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  nankeen 
yellow,  with  intense  purple  lip,  shaded, 
with  violet  rose  and  marked  with  lines 
of  yellow.  The  most  gorgeous  sight  at 
the  present  time  at  the  establishment  of 
Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  is  a 
house  with  several  hundred  plants  of 
this  orchid  in  full  bloom.  Its  culture  as 
practiced  by  Lager  &  Hurrell  is  sim- 
plicity itself. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  plants  are  suspended  in  the  ridge  of 
the  house  in  almost  full  sun,  as  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  wat^r  and  plenty  of  air 
are  essential.  The  bulbs  formed  under 
this  treatment  are  far  ahead*  of  those 
made  in  their  native  country  and  leaves 
are  hard  and  rigid.  When  the  bu^bs  and 
sheaths  are  fully  made  up.  the  plants 
are  taken  down  from  the  ndge  and  sus- 
pended anywhere  in  the  house  where 
they  can  be  kept  under  close  scrutiny 
and  given  every  encouragement  to  de- 
velop buds  and  flowers.  An  occasional 
watering  with  liquid  manure  is  given 
and  the  result  is  very  large,  fine  flow- 
er<«,  a  great  many  plants  producing  three 
and  even  four  blooms  to  the  bulb.  John 
Young,  who  is  handling  the  flowers  for 
Lager  &  Hurrell,  says  the  demand  for 
this  orchid  is  rapidly  increasing  as  it  be- 
comes better  known. 


THE  DENDROBIUMS. 

All  of  the  species  mentioned  below  are 
of  the  easiest  culture.  I  only  enumerate 
such  as  can  be  recommended  as 
purely  "florists'  orchids."  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  nearly  all  dendrobiums  require 
a  marked  season  of  rest  and  growth. 
When  growing  they,  of  course,  form 
their  pseudobulbs,  which  are  to  produce 
the  flowers,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
the  plants  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  with  frequent  watering  overhead  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  form  large  and 
fine  bulbs.  When  the  new  bulbs  have 
reached  maturity  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  diminished  and  the  plants,  if 
possible,  removed  to  a  cooler  drier  a^ 
mosphere,  exposing  them  to  the  full 
sun  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
bulbs.  At  no  time,  however,  should  the 
water  be  withheld  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  plants  to  shrivel.  As 
soon  as  there  are  signs  of  flowers  the 
plants  should  again  be  treated  kinjjly  in 
order  to  develop  the  flowers  propejrly. 

D.  formosum  giganteum. — I'his  is  one 
of  the  best  known  white  dendro- 
biums we  have,  with  large,  ivory 
white  flowers,  lasting  a  long  time  in4)er- 
fection.  It  is  best  grown  in  pans  sus- 
pended under  the  roof  or.  stood  on 
stages  or  benches  close  to  the  glass.  It 
requires  a  night  temperature  of  6o®-65*, 
and  correspondingly  higher  by  day.  Its 
flowering  season  is  from  October  to 
December. 

D.  infundibulum. — ^This  is  a  useful 
species,  but  less  known  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  flowers  are  pure  ivory 
white,  and  somewhat  smaller  and  pro- 
duced in  ^eat  abundance.  It  also  flow- 
ers at  a  different  time  of  the  year,  April, 
to  June,  when  white  orchids  are 
extremely  scarce,  which  fact  makes  it 
a  very  desirable  plant  to  grow.  The 
temperature  and  general  treatment  are 


the  same  as  for  the  preceding  species. 

D.  nobilc— This  well-4cnown  and  most 
beautiful  sp^es  will  succeed  and  flower 
under  almost  any  treatment  It  will 
grow  well  with  the  cattleyas  and  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  baskets  or  pans.  When 
growth  is  complete  it  should  be  removed 
to  a  cooler  temperature  and  kept  dry,  or 
with  only  enough  water  to  keep  it  from 
shriveling.  If  treated  in  this  way  it  will 
produce  flowers  in  great  abundance, 
and  will  prove  very  profitable  for  cut- 
ting or  as  a  pot  plant  Its.  flowering 
season  extends  from  April  to  Juiie. 

D.  Phalaenopsis  Schroderianum.— This 
species  has  a  number  of  rather  large 
flowers,  white  flushed  with  pale  rosy 
mauve  and  purplish  mauve  petals.  It 
requires  a  night  temperature  oz  60*  to  6$* 
and  correspondingly  higher  by  day.  Its 
flowering  season  is  October  to  Novem- 
ber. 

p.  thrysiflorujai.— This  is  a  gorgeouf 
dendrobium  of  easy  culture.  The  flo« 
ers  are  white  with  orange-yellow  lip,  in 
niany-flowered,  larg^e,  drooping  clusters, 
which  when  cut  with  a  snort  piece  of 
bulb  always  find  a  read^  sale.  As  a  pot 
plant  when  in  bloom  it  is  ver^  useful 
for  decorations  or  for  exhibitions.  It 
grows  well  in  the  same  temperature  as 
the  cattleyas,  in  pots  or  pans,  suspended 
or  on  benches,  close  to  the  glass.  Its 
flowering  season  is  March  to  April 

D.  Wardianum.^This  is  a  species  of 

Sreat  beauty  and  of  easiest  culture.  The 
owers  are  large,  three  to  four  inches 
across,  produced  in  twos  or  threes  along 
the  pseudo-bulbs  to  the  number  of  thirty 
or  forty,  white,  purple  and  orange.  Few 
plants  can  compare  for  general  useful- 
ness with  this  si>ecies  when  in  full 
bloom.  For  exhibitions  or  decorations 
it  is  simply  gorgeous,  and  when  grown 
for  cut  flowers,  if  in  cutting  the  latter 


the  bulb  is  sacrificed,  the  flowers  will 
keep  fresh  for  a  long  time  and  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  vases  or  baskets, 
etc  The  flowering  season  is  February 
and  March.  As  soon  as  the  new  shoot? 
open  the  plants  should  be  encouraq^  as 
much  as  possible.  If  suspended  m  the 
house  with  the  cattleyas  in  a  moderately 
shaded  place  and  given  frequent  syring- 
ings  and  waterings  overhead  they  will  pro- 
duce very  large  and  fine  bulbs  by  fall, 
when  the  plants  should  be  moved  to  a 
somewhat  cooler  house  or  at  least  placed 
whcfe-they  can  enjoy  the  full  sun  in 
order  to  thorotighly  ripen  the  bulbs. 
Water  should  then  be  curtailed,  only 
enough  given  to  keep  the  plants  from 
shriveling,  but  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
bes^n  to  show  alon^  the  pseadcHnilbs 
the  plants  should  again  be  treated  kindly. 
% 

THELA£LIAS. 

The  Iselias  comprise  a  genus  of 
ordMs  very  useful'  to  the  florist,  and 
the  undermentioned  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable where '  variety  is  needed.  All 
of  these  enumerated  below  except  Lselia 
purpurata  will  thrive  in  a  temperature 
of  50*-55*,  with  plenty  of  light,  sun  and 
air,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass. 

L.  albida.— This  is  a  useful  orchid  for 
florists  and  of  simple  culture.  The  flow- 
ers are  white  or  nearly  white,  on  tall, 
many-flowered  spikes,  and  it  flowers 
from  November  to  January  and  Febru- 
ary. This  kelia  is  a  Mexican  spedes 
and  enjoys  an  abundance  of  sunlight 
and  air,  and  will  grow  and  flower  well 
in  a  carnation  house,  where  no  other 
room  is  obtainable. 

L.  anccps.— This  is  a  showy  and  use- 
ful Mexican  species.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rose-blush  color,  borne  on  two  to 
six  flowered  scapes,  two  to  three  feet 
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high.  For  culture  and  general  treat- 
ment see  L.  albida.  It  flowers  from 
November  to  January. 

L.  anceps  var.  alba.-^This  is  one  of 
the  grandest  white  orchids  we  have,  if 
not  the  finest  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  excepting  a  shade  of  yellow  in  the 
throat,  and  rose  purple  markings  on  the 
lip,  and  measure,  when  properly  grown, 
four  to  five  inches  across.  They  are 
borne  on  long,  stiff  scapes,  sometimes 
over  three  feet  high.  It  stands  well 
when  cut,  and  is  strikingly  beautiful 
wherever  and  whenever  used.  In  order 
to  grow  this  kelia  and  flower  it  well,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should 
be  suspended  close  to  the  glass,  pre- 
ferably in  the  ridge  of  the  house,  where 
it  obtains  the  maximum  amount  of  sun- 
light and  air.  During  the  growing  sea- 
son it  requires,  like  most  orchids,  plenty 
of  water,  biit  as  soon  as  the  flowering 
season  is  over  the  supply  of'  water 
should  be  somewhat  dimmished  and  the 
plant  given  the  maximum  amount  of 
sun  and  air,  which  will  cause  the  new 
shooti  to  break  strong  and  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  next  season's  flowering. 
It  is  absolutely  useless  to  try  to  grow 
this  species  successfully  in  a  dense  shade 
and  stuffy  atmosphere.  This  year  we 
have  these  plants  suspended  under 
ground  glass,  no  shade  being  used  and 
the  plants  are  growing  better  than  ever. 
The  flowering  season  is  December  to 
January. 

L.  autunmalis.— This  fine  and  hardy 
species  has  large  purple  flowers,  pro- 
duced on  scapes  two  and  three  feet 
high,  carrying  frequently  six  to  eight 
flowers.  The  treatment  in  general  is 
the  same  as  Laelia  albida.  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  sun-loving  plant  It  flowers  from 
November  to  January.  Like  most  Mexi- 
can orchids  this  species  can  be  grown 
successfully  in  almost  an)r  kind  <A  green- 
houses, provided  it  receives  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  light  and  air  at  all  times. 

L.  purpurata. — This  is  a  large  flower- 
ing species.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white  or  nearly  white,  with  a  very  large 
lip  of  deep  purplish  crimson.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  orchids  in  cultivation.  It 
requires,  however,  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  than  most  orchids  grown 


for  cut  flowers,  needing  a  minimum 
temperature  of  60*  bv  ni^ht  in  winter, 
and  it  also  requires  a  heavier  shade  than 
other  laelias  or  cattleyas.  It  conse- 
quently succeeds  well  on  the  shadiest 
side  of  the  greenhouse,  requiring  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  while  grow- 
ing. Pot  culture  is  preferred  Its  flow- 
ering season  is  May  and  June. 

John  E.  Lager. 


THE  CALAHTHBS. 


From  Thanksgiving  to  the  New  Year 
there  is  no  more'  beautiful  flower  for 
decoration  than  some  of  the  calanthes. 
Owing  to  the  deciduous  nature  of 
many  of  the  varieties,  they  are  gener- 
ally used  as  cut-flowers;  yet  they  can 


^\.^^\  "^7  effectively  as  pot  plants 
nfW  f^^^  ''P'^^K  pahns,  ferns  and 
otticr  foliage  plants;  and  they  may  be 
suspended  by  wires  in  many  different 

tor.     C.  Veitchu,  C  vestita  rubra  and 
U  vestita   lutea  are  the  be$t   for  the 
tlorist  to  begin  with,  being  more  ex- 
tensively ^rown  than   all  other  varie- 
ties   combined.      There    are    a    great 
many     different    varieties     and     many 
beautiful    things  among   them,   but   we 
scarcely  see  them  unless  in  rare  collec- 
tions.     The    calanthe    is    a    very    easy 
orchid    to    grow,    nevertheless    a    few 
points    require    attention    that    failure 
may    be    avoided.      After    the    flower 
stems   are    cut    we    clean    them    over, 
using  a  toothbrush    for    the    purpose; 
and  if  it  is  necessary,  dip  the  pseudo- 
bulbs    in    a    solution    of    Ivory    soap; 
then    we   are    ready    for   storing   them 
away  for  a  few  months  rest     A  shelf 
in    the    rose   house   is    an    ideal   place 
for  them;  or  they  may  be  placed  be- 
neath the  benches,  where  they  can  be 
kept  dry.     Do  not  place  too  near  the 
heating    pipes,    as    that    might    induce 
toQ  early  starting.     March  15  or  April 
I,   when   the   young  shopts   are  about 
one  inch  long,  is  the  right  time  for  re- 
potting them.     Some  of  the  bulbs  may 
be  a  little  later  than  others,  so  these 
can  be  done  later.     Our  soil  is  good 
loam    well   shaken   out   retaining   only 
the  fibrous  part,  some  small  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  a  liberal  amount  of  sharp 
clean    sand.     To   the    above    we    gen- 
erally add  a  little  sheep  manure.    For 
C.   Veitchii   we   use  6-mch    pots,    one 
bulb  in  each,  and  for  the  others  pans 
with  several  bulbs  in  each.    The  pots 
are    half     filled     with     charcoal     and 
broken    rocks,    as    it    is    necessary    to 
have  them  well  drained.     Most  of  the 
bulbs  throw  two  shoots;     it  is  there- 
fore  well   to  place   the   bulb   well  up 
against  Uie  edge  of  the  pots,  so  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  space  for  the 
future    bulbs    to     make     full     growth. 
After   potting    they    should   be    placed 
together  on  a  side  bench,  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  heat,  not  less  than 
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65*  at  night  and  up  to  70®.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  bulbs  much  water 
until  they  are  fairly  well  started;  but 
when  the  young  roots  are  spreading 
out  they  must  not  be  kept  too  dry. 
Many  gardeners  are  opposed  to  syring- 
ing calanthes,  but  this  is  wrong.  A 
gentle  syringing  every  clear  sunny 
morning  until  the  bulbs  are  beginning 
to  put  up  their  flower  spikes  is  of  much 
benefit.  About  July  i  when  they  be- 
gin to  make  the  new  bulbs,  it  is  time 
to  give  them  a  little  stimulant,  in- 
creasing the  strength  and  frequency 
of  the  applications  by  degrees  until  they 
are  getting  it  rather  strong  four  or 
five  times  a  week.  I  know  of  few 
plants  that  will  take  kindlier  to  gener- 
ous feeding  than  the  calanthes  if  they 
are  in  good  growing  condition.  Sheep 
and  cow  manure  in  diluted  form  is 
beneficial;  also  I  would  recommend 
Cookson's  formula  for  use  not  oftener 
than  once  a  week.  We  often  see 
whole  batches  troubled  with  black 
spot,  which  I  think  is  caused  by  a 
cold  raw  atmosphere  at  some  period 
of  their  growth.  By  keeping  on  a 
little  fire  heat  through  the  summer 
nights  and  a  chink  of  ventilation  we 
can  overcome  our  worst  enemy.  Three 
years  ago  I  treated  a  few  bulbs  and 
they  came  out  clean  and  healthy.  The 
remedy  used  was  simply  dipping  the 
bulbs  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  half 
strength,  just  before  we  stofed  them 
for  the  winter.  Any  one"  is  well  re- 
paid for  growing  a  batch  of  good  calan- 
thes for  the  holidays.  I  am  tndebtefl 
to  P.  B.  Robb  for  the  acicompanying 
illustrations  of  plants  and  flowers^ 
grown  by  him  in  the  greenhouses  of  ^ 
Edward  Whitin.     Thomas    Howden. 


Denver,  Cou— W.  D.  Smith  of  the 
Park  Floral  Company,  addressed  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  December 
28,  on  "Hardy  roses  and  ornamental 
shrubs."  "Growing  water  lilies  in  Colo- 
rado" was  the  subject  of  R.  V.  Pickett, 
Edgewater.  Nicholas  Bisson  of  '  the 
Parlj  i2»Igrseries,  talked  about  "Shade 
tredt^Bild  -ofnamental  ^  shrubs." 

^tENA,  ARK.-^The  twenty-sixt!f  .>^- 
nuaf  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  here 
January  16-18. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


PLANTING  AND  PRUNING  TREES. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Omaha 
Florists*  Club,  NOYember  9,  by  Rudolph 
Timmler,   King's  Park. 

The  fact  that  haremits  come  into 
bloom  and  the  buds  of  the  trees  swell 
in  the  late  winter  when  the  ground  is 
yet  frozen  a  foot  or  so,  is  proof  of  winter 
growth.  There  is  definite  root  growth 
at  least,  wherever  there  are  roots  below 
the  frost  line.  The  fall  and  winter 
growths  of  the  newly  planted  tree,  com- 
bining to  withstand  severe  spring 
drouths  and  to  push  the  tree  forward  in 
the  spring,  are  points  in  favor  of  fall 
planting.  Other  points  are  the  superior 
workable  condition  of  the  soil  in  the 
fall  and  the  long  period  then  in  which 
the  work  may  be  done.     The  chief  dis- 


advantage of  fall  planting,  unless  there  is 
opportunity  to  give  the  trees  a  ^ood 
wetting,  is  the  fact  that  the  perspinng 
trees  may  be  killed  by  loss  of  moisture 
in  a  dry,  windy  winter.  Where*  the 
transition  from  nursery  to  orchard  may 
be  made  rapidly  and  without  important 
check,  of  growth,  it  is  just  as  well  in 
sections  subject  to  dry  winters  and  siif- 
ficently  moist  springs,  to  avoid  the 
danfj^er  by  spring  planting. 

Dig  big  holes  and  use  lots  of  manCire 
in  the  planting.  Mix  it  with  earth  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  cover  with  earth, 
so  the  roots  may  not  come  in  direct 
contact;  plant,  cover  the  roots  well  with 
earth,  and  put  in  manure  again  so  that 
when,  rains  come  nourishment  may  be 
carried  down  to  the  roots.  Then  fill  the 
hole  up  with  earth,;  and  mulch  will. 
The  object  of  the  manure  is  the  quick 
growth,  demanded  'today.  Mulching  in 
the  faJl  keeps  the  frost  long  out  of  the 
grouna  and  gives  th6  roots  a  long  gro;w- 
ing  season.  V  In  the  spring  it-*  prevdjits 
early,  thawing  and  a  start  for  the  tree 
early  enough  to  have  it  damaged  by  late 
spring  frost.  In  summer  the  mulch 
holds  the  ground  moisture. 

Inspect  the  buds*  on  a  small  branch 
and  you  will  find  that  those  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs  are  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  those  lower.  In  trimming  you 
would  cut  them  off.  The  upper  buds 
are  the  first  to  leave  out  and  begin  their 
service  to  the  tree.  The  lower  are  much 
slower.  In  trimming  you  delay  the 
transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  (and 
therefore  into  an  available  plant  food), 
which  takes  place  in  the  leaves ;  you 
delay  breathing  and  perspiring  and  the 
general  growth  of  the  tree. 

However,  if  long  young  shoots  are 
not  cut  back  for  a  year  or  so,  the  upper 
buds  break  out,  leaving  the  lower  ones 
dormant  These  are  thrown  off  the  tree 
as  useless.  Then  in  a  year  after  plant- 
ing, when  you  cut  back  the  shoots  to 
give  the  trees  shape,  you  find  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  well  branched  head. 
Early  trimming  checks  growth  tempo- 
rarily but  stimulates  branching.  Besides, 
there   is   little   danger  if  trees   do   not 
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bud  out  right  away.  There  are  many 
reserve  substances  heaped  up  in  the  tree 
ready  to  build  up  new  parts;  and  the 
closely  trimmed  tree  loses  less  by  evapo- 
ration than  does  another.  In  the  south- 
west the  elm  is  taken  from  the  forest 
and  trimmed  so  that  a  row  of  newly 
started  specimens  is  like  a  row  of  fence 
posts.  However,  since  not  every  tree 
can  stand  hard  trimming,  it  is  admissible 
to  cut  back  only  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  loss  of  roots  occasioned  by 
the  transplanting. 


The  Chrysanthemum. 


THE  CHRYSANTHBMUM. 

Now  that  it  is  fully  demonstrated 
nothing  can  supplant  the  chrysanthe- 
mum in  popular  favor  at  this  season,  it 
will  be  well  for  those  who  have  done 
so  much  in  the  attainment  of  this  con- 
dition to  continue  their  labors  until 
they  have  brought  it  up  to  the  height  it 
attained  before  the  reaction  set  in  a 
few  years  ago.  It  can  be  said  without 
much  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
men  prominent  in  chrysanthemum  grow- 
ing todays  canr-fj&r'«ppar:ent  Treasons  -ac--- 
complish  the  desired  result  with  more 
ease  than  ,the  enthusiasts  of  former 
days.  Then  chrysailthemums  were  in 
great  part  grown  by  private  gardeners 
only  and  very  little  effort  was  made  to 
place  them  within  the  reach  of  people 
of  moderate  means.  And  is  not  this 
the  class  that  nowadays  decides  the  fate  ^ 
of  a  floral  commodity  in  the  same  way 
that  it  does  many  others?  The  chry- 
santhemum is  regaining  favor  because 
it  is  grown  in  numbers  and  at  prices 
to  suit  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

It  seemed  that  years  a$2:o  what  was 
most  expected  by  the  public  in  a  chry- 
santhemum was  something  abnormal, 
something  for  the  curious  to  look  at. 
It  was  seldom  sought  either  in  plant 
form  or  as  a  cut  flpwer  for  its  beauty  or 
for  its  appropriateness  for  decorating  . 
the  home.  Now,  however,  the  inclina- 
tion of  growers  seems  not  to  strive 
for  size  of  blooms  but  to  grow  plants 
and  flowers  that  will  find  quick  pur- 
chasers,   medium    sized    plants      with 


fairly  large  flowers.  With  the  return- 
ing mterest  in  the  growing  of  chrysan- 
themums there  should  also  be  a  re- 
turning interest  in  chrysanthemum 
exhibitions.  Commercial  growers  should 
see  to  it,  as  they  surely  will,  that 
nothing  be  left  undone  by  them  to 
make  the  chrysanthemum  the  most  pop- 
ular late  autumn  flower.  And  in  this 
regard,  what  could  be  more  appropriate 
for  decorations  at  this  season  of  the 
year  ?  M. 

SPORT  OF  EATON  CHRYSANTHEAUM. 

The  illustration  is  of  another  valuable 
addition  to  the  Eaton  family  of  chrysan- 


themums.. It  has  .  departed  from  the 
rather  coarse  form  of  the  Eaton  and  de- 
veloped into  a  beautiful  and  refined 
flower.  This  variety  originiated  with 
John  A.  Macrae,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in 
the  fall  of  1904.  In  a  bench  of  yellow 
Eatons  one  flower  appearing  entirely  dis- 
tinct in  color  and  form,  was  left  to 
fully  develop  after  the  others  had  been 
cut;  this  it  did  two  or  three  weeks 
later.  The  color  is  much  deeper  than 
that  of  the  parent  and  at  stages  of  the 
flower's  development  equals  that  of  the 
Appleton.  The  form  is  the  Bonnaffon 
type ;  but  the  petals  are  more  closely 
folded;  the  bloom  is  about  the  same 
color  when  completely  developed. 
The  petals  are  more  pointed 
than  those  of  the  Bonna£fon, 
deeply  cupped,  highly  arched,  beau- 
tifulty  incurved  and  exceedingly 
double  in  the  center.  The  new  flower's 
growth  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
parental,  except  that  it  seems  shorter 
jointed.  Except  for  one  partly  developed 
bloom  cut  for  the  Providence  show,  No- 
vember 14,  1905,  the  first  flowers  of  the 
new  plant  were  cut  November  25  and 
shown  on  that  date  before  the  chrysan- 
themum committee  in  Boston,  where  it 
scored  ninety  points.  It  shows  no  tend- 
ency to  revert,  and  its  keeping  qualities 
are  unequaled,  the  original  flower  having 
been  kept  four  weeks.  The  flowers 
shown  in  Boston  were  used  a  week  later 
for  the  illustration  and  were  still  in  good 
condition  December  9.  This  stock  will 
be  carefully  propagated  and  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  have  some  in  readiness 
for  the  exhibitions  of  1906.  J.   A.   M. 

NOVELTIES  OF  THE  YEAR  ON  GULF  COAST. 

Tall  growing  varieties  of  chysanthc- 
mums  are  not  satisfactonr  under  our  con- 
ditions. Of  those  tried  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing to  displace  the  old  standards.  Beatrice 
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May  is  good  company  for  Mme.  Carnot, 
but  will  never  take  a  more  import- 
ant place  in  commerce  than  that  mam- 
moth beauty.  The  great  Touset  is 
disappointing,  as  it  lacks  positiveness 
of  color  and  is  not  enough  earlier  than 
Robinson  to  be  of  great  value.  It  is 
not  fair  to  Chadwick  to  say  that  Touset 
is  about  the  same  color.  Jeanne  Nonin 
is  promising  if  only  for  lateness;  ten 
days  after  Thanksgiving  it  was  not  yet 
fully  developed.  This  slow  development 
is  a  weak  point  for  us.  Varieties  that 
unfold  quickly  come  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  Thrips  have  too  long  a 
time  at  the  slow  ones.  Mrs.  Duck- 
ham,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  has 
proven  to  be  a  fine  keeper  and  grand 
m  color.  I  do  not  predict  a  great  fu- 
ture for  it  with  us  however,  as  none  of 
the  drooping  ones  have  ever  amounted 
to  much.  Koi  d'ltalie  is  more  apt  to 
become  a  standard  than  any  of  the 
other  yellows  tried.  It  has  color  and 
the  form  most  sought.  Alliance  would 
be  valuable  if  it  did  not  show  the  cen- 
ter so  soon.  The  pinks  and  reds  can 
be  dismissed  in  a  word.  There  are 
none.  When  some  wizard  has  crossed 
Qiadwick  or  Appleton  with  a  Shirley 
poppy  we  may  have  pink  and  red 
chrysanthemums.  Such  as  we  haj^^^are 
only  accepted  under  protest.  I  shall 
try  Wm.  Duckham  one  more  season 
out  of  respect  to  its  many  admirers;  so 
far  with  us,  however,  it  is  as  coarse 
as  cabbage,  and  about  as  beautiful.  I 
do  not  see  in  any  of  the  novelties 
tried  a  near  rival  for  any  of  the  stand- 
ards. Robinson,  Bassett,  Appleton, 
Alice  Byron,  Ivory,  white  and  yellow, 
Chadwick,  Eaton,  Jones,  Bonnaffon, 
and  Mrs.  Weeks,  if  given  half  a  show- 
ing will  come  very  near  filling  the 
wants  of  the  business,  until  something 
better  has  proven  its  worth.  I  shall 
not  however  abandon  the  new  chrysan- 
themums. With  home  grown  stock 
and  better  knowledge  of  treatment  I 
may  find  something  to  change  my  mind. 
I  am  in  love  with  no  variety.  As  the 
cash  book  is  my  guide  to  perfection, 
Ivory  is  wearing  first  honors.  The 
present  has  been  a  most  profitable  and 
satisfactory  season  for  chrysanthemums. 
The  Richmond  rose  is  the  most 
likely  candidate  for  standard  honors  of 
any  novelty  of  the  present  year.     Of 


course,  a  red  Bride  .will  be  acceptable, 
but  Richmond  seems  to  be  the  best 
thing  so  far  in  red.  It  is  unusual  for 
the  buying  public  to  be  calling  for  a 
new  rose  by  name  the  first  year  out, 
but  this  is  the  report  that  comes  to 
me  from  all  of  my  retailers.  I  pur- 
pose trying  old  Malmaison  in  one  of 
my  houses  next  season.  I  have  never 
heard  of  this  being  forced,  but  it  has 
all  of  the  qualities  of  a  winner  if  it 
will  respond  to  forcing.  I  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  some  of  the  sages 
who  have  ever  given  it  a  trial. 
Mobile,  Ala.  F.  P.  Davis. 


Fruits  and  Ves^etables. 


yEGETAlU.ES  INDOORS. 

Lettuce. — ^The  first  crop  of  lettuce 
is  nearly  all  harvested  by  this  time;  and 
the  preparations  for  the  second  planting 
as  regards  the  thorough  mixing  in  of 
another  coat  of  manure,  are  now  un- 
doubtedly completed.  Another  operation 
that  has  been  going  on  in  anticipation 
of  replanting  is  the  raising  of  the  young 


lettuce  plants.  These  were  sown  in 
a  separate  house  and  transplanted  when 
large  enough,  three  or  four  inches  apart 
so  as  to  become  sturdy  and  thrifty.  A 
smaller  house  for  raising  young  let- 
tuce is  undoubtedly  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  any  market-gardening  estab- 
lishment The  side  benches  can  be  used 
for  Sowing  the  seedlings,  where  every 
precaution  against  disease  can  be  exer- 
cised. From  experience  I  should  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  using  steril- 
ized soil  for  sowing  lettuce.  By  sow- 
ing on  benches  in  this  way  small  quan- 
tities^ of  soil  are  required,  and  this  can 
be  easily  and  conveniently  replenished 
from  time  to  time.  The  soil  at  the 
first  transplanting  need  not  be  very  thor- 
oughly enriched,  but  the  plants  should 
be  given  sufficient  space  so  they  do  not 
become  drawn.  This  is  particularly  ad- 
visable when  one  does  not  clear  off 
the  entire  crop,  as  they  are  least  likely 
to  suffer  when  held  over  for  a  time. 
Experience  and  observation  this  season 
has  increased  my  faith  in  Hittinger's 
Belmont  Forcing.  It  does  not  have  a 
large  spread  of  leaves;  plant  it 
seven  and  one-half  or  eight  inches 
apart  each  way.  It  forms  a  good  look- 
ing head  and  the  substance  makes  it 
well  adapted  for  shipping.  After  the 
plants  are  nearly  set  it  is  necessary  that 
frequent  stirrings  of  the  soil  be  given. 
We  have  previously  referred  to  the  use 
of  hand-tools  in  this  operation,  but  as 
the  plants  grow  and  the  ground  be- 
comes covered  with  foliage  the  opera- 
tion becomes  more  difficult  To  sur- 
mount this  difficulty,  a  rake-handle  can 
be  used  upon  which  stout  galvanized 
wire  may  be  bent,  as  indicated  in  the 
illustration;  the  use  of  this  will  make 
the  operation  rapid,  convenient  and 
effectual.  Lettuce  will  need  all  the 
air  possible  at  this  season;  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  every  fine  day  to 
admit  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  no 
case  should  the  surroundings  be  damp- 
ened at  sundown. 

Roots  for  Forcing. — We  are  making 
some  progress  in  the  forcing  of  rhu- 
barb and  asparagus  to  save  the  labor 
involved  in  carting  in  and  out  the  ma- 
terial for  such  work  under  greenhouse 
benches.  We  have  fitted  up  a  cellar 
with  steam  heat  by  which  a  proper  tem- 
perature for  forcing  can  be  maintained. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  to  admit 
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sufficient  air  on  suitable  occasions,  as 
this  is  necessary  for  this  work  as  well 
as  for  greenhouse  croi>s.  Rhubarb, 
after  its  period  of  freezing,  is  being 
placed  with  fine  soil  closely  packed 
around  the  roots.  The  cellar  has  suf- 
ficient space  for  mushroom  growing 
also.  The  doors  are  capacious  and  ma- 
terials can  be  easily  gotten  in  and  out 
Frequently  market-gardeners  could  util- 
ize such  space  advantageously;  it  will 
often  fit  in  for  these  purposes  after 
storing  a  crop  of  early  celery.  Aspar- 
agus can  also  be  forced  under  these 
same  conditions,  but  frequently  the 
brisk  heat  to  be  obtained  under  a  green- 
house bench  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in 
either  case  a  layer  of  hotbed  material 
will  hasten  such  a  crop  very  materially. 
Unless  there  is  a  demand  in  winter  it 
is  hardly  advisable  for  a  market  gard- 
ener to  force  asparagus  in  this  manner. 
The  roots  are  worthless  after  going 
through  this  process;  and  it  takes  two 
or  three  years  to  produce  satisfactory 
crowns  for  forcing.  It  is  reasonable 
that  good  prices  should  be  obtained. 
A  method  employ^  in  England  where 
the  temperature  does  not  go  as  low  as 
here,  was  to  make  up  large  hotbeds 
with  an  abundance  of  forest  leaves  so 
as  to  make  the  heat  as  lasting  as  pos- 
sible. On  these  were  placed  good 
stout  frames  covered  with  shutters.  In 
other  instances  pits  were  arranged  in 
some  of  the  vineries  in  which  several 
crops  of  asparagus  were  raised  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  incidentally 
with  the  forcing  of  the  grapes.  To 
get  the  best  results,  the  roots  should  be 
well  covered  with  fine  soil  and  water 
liberally  applied  when  the  shoots  begin 
to  appear. 

Parsley. — A  section  of  a  house  de- 
voted to  parsley  is  shown.  Planted  in 
early  fall  from  summer  sown  seed,  the 
young  roots  soon  become  established. 
Picking  consists  of  removing  the  ma- 
ture leaves  and  should  be  done  row 
by  row  so  that  a  cleaned  portion  can 
have  the  soil  stirred  and  top  dressed 
if  necessary.  Sometimes  when  this  is 
not  attended  to  a  rot  sets  in  and  causes 
loss.  It  is  a  profitable  crop,  but  needs 
looking  after.  Sold  1^  the  pound, 
bushel,  or  dozen  btmchet,  it  is  indis- 
pensable in  some  localities  and  needed 
m  all.  Francis  Canning. 


THE  J.  J.  HILL  BANQUET. 

An  energetic  attempt  was^jnade  to 
have  the  floral  decorations  at  the  ban- 
quet given  to  J.  J.  Hill  by  the  citizens 
of  St  Paul,  the  finest  in  the  city's  his- 
tory. The  banquet  was  held  in  the 
large  dining  room  of  the  Ryan  hotel, 
where  four  tables  the  length  of  the 
room  and  a  head  table  joining  the  four 
at  one  end,  altogether  seating  about  3 15 
persons,  were  laid  with  a  floral  railroad 
track.  This  was  of  carnations  on  a 
bank  of  sheet  moss,  galax  leaves  and 
hardy  ferns  the  entire  length  of  the 
tables.  A  floral  roundhouse  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  guest  of  honor;  and 
where  all  the  tracks  ended  ^as  set  a 
heart  of  solid  white  carnations  with 
purple  lettering  to  one  side  reading 
"St  Paul— J.  J.  Hill."  The  center 
tracks  had  each  a  locomotive,  tender 
and  car  made  of  roses  of  different  col- 
ors, carnations,  etc.,  with  an  electric 
light  for  a  head  light.  To  the  track  in 
front  of  each  plate  was  tacked  the  gold 
lettered  name  of  a  Great  Northern  sta- 
tion. 


The!  six  large  pillars  and  windows  of 
the   room   were   very   heavily   covered 
with  wild  smilax.     The  upper  part  of . 
the  room  was  effectively  hung  with  sig- . 
nal  flags  and  electric  lights.  Poinsettias 
were  caught  in  the  smilax  on  the  pil- 
lars; and  on  each  post  was  draped  a' 
large  Chinese,  lapanese  and  American, 
or  Gr^t  Northern  railway  flag. 

A  piece  occupying  the  place  of  honor 
and  greatly  admired,  was  a  Japanese 
umbrella  over  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
having  a  very  perfectly  made  model  of 
the  steamship  Minnesota,  seven  feet 
long,  on  the  mside.  The  umbrella  was 
made  of  green  and  bronze  galax  and 
the  ship  of  crimson  carnations  and  yel- 
low cnrysanthemums,  electric  lights 
completing  the  effect  This  was  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  room  directly  oppo- 
site Mr.  Hill's  seat 

Some  criticism  has  been  heard  against 
immortelles,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  some  color  effects  can  be  cj^r- 
ricd  out  without  them.  The  criticism 
loses  force  when  a  design  like  the  flags 
is  placed  so  far  away  that  one  can 
hardly  tell  whether  it  is  of  fresh  flowers, 
paper  or  immortelles.  O. 


aged  by  pagan  philosopher  and  Chris- 
tian teacher.  It  is  not  that  form  of 
beauty  which  enervated  the  Greeks  and 
corrupted  the  Romans,  and  is  .today 
hurlfiil  to  (he  French.  On  the  cbiitrary, 
it  is  akin  to  the  stars,  whose  setting  is 
the  handiwork  of  God. 

Poor  indeed  is  that  man  who  does 
not  realize  that  there  is  something  more 
in  life  than  land,  and  houses  and  gold. 
Never  to  taste  the  nectar  of  the  gods 
is  to  wander  in  desert  places.  The 
lifaster  Builder  has  g^ven  us  the  gor- 
geous sunsets,  the  silvery .  moon,  the 
babbling  brook  and  the  scented  flowers 
to  testify  to  a  land  of  pure  delight  on 
the  other  shore,  and  we,  poor  dullards 
that  we  are,  waste  our  time  in  grasp- 
ing at  the  sordid— in  worshiping  the 
golden  calf. 

The  flower  show  cuts  across  our  path 
in  no  uncertain  way,  a  reminder  that 
we  have  an  aesthetic  side  sorely  neg- 
lected. We  should  go  there  and  let  its 
beauty  enfold  us— let  its  spirit  afford 
us  inspiration  while  toiling  for  bread. 
—Waco  Times   Herald. 


THE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Truly,  the  flower  show  is  an  insti- 
tution—a growth  of  years,  each  annual 
event  eclipsing  its  predecessor.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  connoisseur  in 
Flora's  realm  to  appreciate  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  display,  panoramic  in  its 
effect 

This  floral  display  brings  us  close  to 
the  heart  of  nature,  so  necessary  In 
this  utilitarian  age.  Actually,  the  most 
of  us  are  so  intent  on  knowing  the 
geography  of  a  dollar  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  refininp^  influences  essential  to  a 
high  civilization.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  we  have  dropped  from  Athenian 
heights  to  Bernard  Shaw — from  Aris- 
tides  the  Just  to  James  Hazen  Hyde 
and  those  other  high  flyers  at  other 
people's  expense. 

This  grouping  of  flowers  is  pure 
beauty,  the  worship  of  which  is  encour- 


FLOWERS  m  NORTHERN  RUSSIA. 

An  English  traveler  in  northern  Rus- 
sia writes  to  the  G^ifdener's  Chronicle 
that  nothing  surprised  him  more  than 
the  universal  presence  of  well  grown 
flowering  plants  in  dwelling  roomfl. 
Even  in  the  c^ls  of  monasteries  and  in 
the  studios  of  citv  photographers  farther 
north  than  Archangel  ne  fouiid  such 
plants  as  oleanders,  crotons  pelargoni- 
ums and  fuchsias  in  almost  every  room. 
The  double  windows,  so  necessary  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  have  a  draft  ti^t 
space  between  them  filled  with  flowenng 
plants,  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
to  open  them  for  air  during  the  short 
hot  summer.  From  September  to  June 
the  country  is  buried  in  snow  and  shut 
in  by  ice.  The  average  temperature  for 
January  is  only  lo*.  The  July  tempera- 
ture, however,  bn«  an  average  of  60*9 
which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sun 
shines  twenty-two  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 


FOR    THE    HILL    BANQUET    AT    ST.    PAUL. 
The  aboTe  detlgn  was  made  by  Holm  A  Olson  for  the  J.  J.  Hill  banquet  at  St  Paul,  December  14. 19 
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some  time  past  with  a  severe  cold  and 
his  condition  does  not  yield  to  treatment 
Mr.  Burbank's  system  was  somewhat 
run  down  by  over  work. 

The  premium  list  of  the  fourteenth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Carnation 
Society  is  out  and  copies  may  be  had 
on  application  to  Albert  M.  Herr,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  The  exhibition  will  be  held 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  January  24  and  25. 

BuLUSTiK  No.  7  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  entitled  "Buying  Nursery 
Stock."  It  answers  the  questions, 
"When  to  Buy,"  "Where  to  Buy,"  and 
"What  to  Buy,"  giving  a  list  of  fruits 
recommended  for  culture  in  Wisconsin, 
covering  standard  and  crab  apples, 
plums,,  cherries,  all  kinds  of  small  fruits, 
together  with  flowers  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
being  distributed  by  Secretary  Freder- 
ic Cranefield,  Madison,  Wis. 


REGISTRY  OF  CARNATION  SPORTS. 

It  is  surprising  to  note  that  carna- 
tion sports  are  still  being  registered  un- 
conditionally, although  the  American 
Carnation  Society  is  on  record  as  regis- 
tering sports  provisionally  only,  such 
registration  not  to  be  confirmed  until 
after  exhibition  before  the  society  and 
comparison  with  other  possibly  similar 
sports.  R* 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURJE. 

The  following  firms  have  each  sub- 
scribed $10  toward  carrying  forward  a 
newspaper  campaign  of  publicity  in  be- 
half of  the  commercial  florists,  com- 
mercial nurserymen  and  American 
seedsmen:  Bertermann  Brothers,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  through  Philip  Breit- 
meyer;  W.  &  T.  Smith  Company,  Lake 
Geneva.  N.  Y.,  through  J.  H.  Dayton; 
Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass., 
through  C.  E.  Kendel. 

H.  C.  Irish,  Secretary. 


Carnation  Day,  January  29. 

Pansies  sown  this  month  make 
sturdy  stock  for  May  planting. 

Greenhouse  men  will  find  some  use- 
ful data  in  Partners'  Bulletin  No.  235, 
on  "Cement  MoHar  and  Concrete,"  just 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"The  Loblolly  Pine  in  Eastern  T|sxas, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Produc- 
tion of  Cross-ties"  is  the  title  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  64,  recently  icsued  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  bulletins  on  "Okra,  Its 
Culture  and  Uses,"  and  "Spraying  for 
Cucumber  and  Melon  Diseases."  These 
bulletins  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  specialists. 

Luther  Burbank  is  quite  ill  at  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.    He  has  been  suffering  for 


GARDENERS'  AND  FLORISTS'  UNION. 

The  Gardeners'  and  Florists*  Union, 
No.  10615,  will  give  a  series  of  free 
lectures  this  winter,  having  secured 
such  speakers  as  Professors  Blair, 
Wyman  and  Beal,  of  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
The  first  lecture  will  be  held  January 
24.  Subjects  and  the  dates  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  January  10  there  will 
be  a  public  installation  of  ofikers  and  a 
smoker.  Everyone  in  the  craft  is  in- 
vited. A.  Vanderpoel,  Sec'y- 


RBGISTRT  DESCRIPTION. 

Comment  has  been  made  before,  but 
may  well  be  repeated,  upon  the^  subject 
of  objectionable  wording  of  registry  de- 
scriptions. Although  the  use  of  such 
words  as  immense,  magnificent,  grand 
and  beautiful  in  trade  catalogues  is 
optional  with  the  compiler,  in  the  case 
of  a  registry  description  of  a  new  va- 
riety put  out  over  the  signature  of  a 
dignified  national  society,  the  use  of 
such  terms  is  undignified.  All  such  de- 
scriptions should  be  promptly  blue  pen- 
ciled by  the  secretary  and  referred 
back  to  the  applicant  for  registry. 

R. 


Winsor,  seedling,  light  silvery  pink, 
intermediate  between  Lawson  and  En- 
chantress. 

Helen  M.  Gould,  sport  of  Enchantress, 
bright  pink,  covered  with  minute  pencil- 
lings  of  deeper  shade. 

White  Enchantress,  sport  of  Enchant- 
ress, pearl  white  on  opening,  becoming 
pure  white  as  flower  matures. 

President  Kasting  has  appointed  Phi- 
lip J.  Hauswirth  of  Chicago  and  Frank 
H.  Traendly  of  New  York  to  serve  on 
the  executive  committee  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  and  H.  H.  Rittcr  of 
Dayton,  0.,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  one  year  made  vacant  by  the 
election  of  H.  M.  Altick  as  vice-presi- 
dent. W.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


WINTER  CARE  OF  IMPORTED  ROSES. 

Ed.  Qardeninq:-— 

I  have  had  some  roses  imported,  ail 
hybrid  perpetuals,  that  I  have  potted  up 
and  put  in  a  cold  frame  preparatory  to 
plantmg  out  in  the  spring.  The  roses 
are  all  quite  dormant  Have  I  done 
what  was  right?  Please  advise  the 
proper  way  to  care  f6r  them  during  the 
winter.  Subscriber. 

A  cold  frame  high  and  dry  is  a  good 
place  for  the  wintering  of  hybrid  per- 
petual roses.  The  proper  way  is  to  heel 
them  in,  that  is,  to  lay  them  down  in 
a  slanting  position  and  to  cover  all 
the  roots  and  most  of  the  tops  with 
moist  scril.  No  farther  protection  is 
needed  for  the  hardy  hybrids.  But 
why  are  they  potted  up?  Since  they 
are  to  be  set  out  in  the  spring,  the 
operation  is  unnecessary,  unless  they  are 
to  be  started  under  glass  as  pot  plants 
and  bloomed  as  such.  Now  they  will 
need  some  additional  covering  to  pre- 
vent a  cracking  of  the  pots  by  frost 
The  best  course  to  follow  now  is  to 
plunge  in  soil,  cover  loosely  with  dry 
leaves  or  straw,  close  the  frame,  place 
board,  hay  or  manure  on  and  against 
it,  remove  all  this  covering  quite  early 
in  spring  and  plant  out  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  made  ready.  Prune 
down  to  four,  ^yt  or  six  eyes,  leaving 
most  on  the  strong  canes  and  defer  the 
cutting  back  until  spring.  If  to  be 
forced  in  pots,  bring  the  roses  in  March 
JS  and  let  them  come  slowly,  depend- 
ing more  on  the  steadily  increasing 
warmth  of  spring  tfian  on  fire  heat. 

E, 


SOCIETT  OF  AHERICAN  FLORISTS. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y.,  submit  for  registration  the  fol- 
lowing carnations: 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington,  New  York, 
seeds  and  garden  tools  and  requisites; 
Glen  Saint  Mary  Nurseries,  Glen  Saint 
Mary,  Fla.,  nursery  stock;  Iowa  Seed 
Company,  Des  Moines,  la.,  seeds,  plants, 
bulbs,  etc.:  Johnson  &  Musser  Seed 
Company,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  seeds  and 
garden  implements;  F.  Barteldes  & 
Company.  Lawrence,  Kans.,  seeds; 
Holmes  Seed  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
seeds  and  implements;  Ratekin's  Seed 
House,  Shenandoah,  la.,  seeds  and  nur- 
sery stock:  W.  Van  Kleef  &  Sons.  Bos- 
koop.  Holland,  nursery  stock;  Giarles 
H.  Totty.  Madison,  N.  J.,  chrysanthe- 
mum and  other  novelties;  Forest  Nur- 
sery &  Seed  Company.  McMinnville; 
Tenn.,  nursery  stock;  Sluis  &  Groot, 
Enkhuizen,  Holland,  vegetable,  flower 
and  agricultural  seeds;  R.  Vincent,  Jr. 
&  Son,  White  Marsh,  Md.,  vegetable, 
greenhouse  and  bedding  plants  and  ger- 
aniums;   Harry    F.    Michell  Cn^'^wny, 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  flower  seed  novelties, 
etc.,  California  Nursery  Company,  Niles, 
Cal.,  nursery  stock;  Heinrich  Henkel, 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  plants,  aquaria, 
supplies  and  aquatic  plants;  Weigelt  & 
Company,  Erfurt,  Germany,  novelties  in 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds;  T.  W. 
Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.,  seeds  and 
horticultural  requisites;  W.  E.  Marshall 
&  Company,  New  York,  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants,  etc. ;  Vilmorin-Andriuex  &  Com- 
pany, Paris,  France,  seeds;  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
Christmas  plants,  greens,  bells,  etc.; 
Dammann  &  Company.  San  Giovanni  A 
Teduccio,  Italy,  seeds,  plants,  fruit  trees, 
etc.;  Semon  Bache  &  Company,  New 
York,  glass  and  mirrors;  William  El- 
liott &  Sons,  New  York,  seeds. 


Obituary. 


JOSEPH  KIPT. 

Joseph  Kift,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  died 
January  4  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  of 
heart  failure.  Being  of  a  remarkablv 
strong  constitution,  his  sudden  death 
was  a  great  shock  to  his  family  and 
many  business  friends.  He  was  bom 
July  23,  1827,  at  Borough  Bridge,  Som- 
ersetshire, England.  Orphaned  while  yet 
a  boy,  he  went  to  Scotland,  engaging  as 
assistant  gardener  on  a  large  private 
estate  near  Ayr.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  Robert  Bums  and  planted  some  of 
the  shrubs  and  vines  about  the  Bums 
cottage.  On  attaining  his  majority  in 
1848^  Mr.  Kift  came  to  New  York  and 
the  following  spring  to  Philadelphia. 
He  obtained  a  position  with  a  Mr.  Hall 
at  Andalusia,  near  Philadelphia,  and 
formed  a  life  long  friendship  with  the 
late  Thomas  Cartledge,  who  was  also 
employed  there.  In  1851  he  settled  in 
West  Chester  as  greenhouse  man  for 
Paschal  1  Morris,  nurseryman,  and  in 
1852  took  this  branch  of  the  business 
in  his  own  name  and  carried  it  on  suc- 
cessfully until  his  death.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1 851  to  Jane  Leslie,  Edinboro, 
Scotland,  who  with  two  sons  and 
daughters  survives  him.  In  1876  he 
bought  out  the  retail  business  of  John 
Dick  in  Philadelphia,  and  carried  it  on 
under  the  Arm  name  of  Joseph  Kift  & 
Son,  his  oldest  son  Robert  being  the 
other  member  and  manager.  This  busi- 
ness is  still  carried  on  by  Robert  Kift. 
Mr.  Kift  being  the  first  to  discover  the 
home  of  Lilium  Harrisii,  sent  his  son, 
Joseph  Kift,  Jr.,  to  Bermuda  to  buy  up 
all  the  stock  he  could  from  private  gar- 
dens and  introduced  it  in  this  country. 
Its  cultivation  is  now  one^  of  the  im- 
portant industries  of  the  island.  Mr. 
Kift's  death  closed  a  well  spent  life. 
"Seest  thou  a  hian  diligent  in  business, 
he  shall  stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not 
stand  among  mean  men."  For  over  fifty 
years  he  had  been  diligent  in  business 
and  he  left  an  honored  and  highly  re- 
spected name.  He  loved  to  be  among 
his  flowers;  and  the  last  day  of  his 
life  was  spent  happily  working  with 
his  men  and  planning  for  the  future. 
Although  not  a  rich  man  as  the  world 
counts  riches,  his  family  life  overflowed 
with  the  richness  of  love,  kindliness  and 
devotion.  He  always  took  an  interest 
in  the  betterment  of  the  affairs  of  his 
community;  his  advice  and  wise  coun- 
sel were  ea^^erly  sought.  He  was  laid  at 
rest  in  Oaklands  cemetery  at  the  foot  of 
a  giant  oak,  a  fitting  monument  to  his 


sterling  worth.  Truly  he  was  a  man 
who  loved  his  fellow  man;  the  world 
is  better  for  his  having  passed  through. 

K. 

PROF.  JULIBlf  REVfiRCHON. 

Prof.  Julien  Reverchon,  botanist  and 
contributor  to  horticultural  journals, 
died  at  his  home,  "Rose  Cottage,"  near 
Dallas,  Tex.,  December  31.  He  was 
bom  near  Lyons,  France,  in  1834,  and 
early  became  a  student  of  botany.  In 
1855  he  came  to  America,  settling  in 
Dallas   county.       Nine  years   later   he 
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married  Miss  Marie  Henry,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  who  both  died  in 
early  manhood.  In  1901  Mrs.  Rever- 
chon also  died.  Botanical  studies  con- 
tinued in  America  resulted  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  leadinp^  botanists  of 
the  country,  and  the  naming  of  several 
botanical  discoveries,  among  them 
Crataegus  Reverchon,  in  his  honor. 
Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Sargont  of  Har- 
vard University,  described  Prof.  Rever- 
chon as  an  accomplished  botanist  ana 
indefatigable  collector.  It  was  due 
largely  to  this  one  man's  efforts  that 
Texas  flora  became  known.  He  con- 
tributed many  valuable  botanical  speci- 
mens to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Smithsonian  Institute  and 
various  other  scientific  institutions.  His 
collection  of  Texas  flora  included  nearly 
3,000  species,  represented  by  over  10,000 
specimens.  Prof.  Reverchon  was  a 
member  of  the  Torrey  "Botanical '  Qub 
of  New  York,  and  professor  of  botany 
at  the  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy. 


SAMUEL  S.  PARSONS. 

Samuel  B.  Parsons  died  January  4  at 
his  home  in  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
from  old  age.  He  was  bora  in  i8ip,  in 
Flushing,  and  educated  in  a  private 
school.  In  1839  he  started  a  nursery 
business,  and  succeeded  from  the  start. 
Six  years  later  he  visited  Europe  to 
study  the  horticulture  of  the  old  world. 
In  1862  he  again  journeyed  to  Europe 
on  a  governmental  mission  to  investi- 
gate and   report  upon   fruit  culture  in 


southern  Italy.  Chauncqr  M.  Depew, 
Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Ward  Bcecher, 
George  William  Curtis  and  Bayard  Tay- 
lor were  numbered  among  Mr.  Pir- 
sons's  intimate  friends.  For  twenty-five 
years  he  was  identified  intimately  with 
the  school  system  of  Flushing.  He  was 
also  active  in  libraiy  work.  Mr.  Par- 
sons! first  wife,  whom  he  married  In 
1843,  was  Miss  Susan  Howland.  George 
H.,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  and  Susan  (Mrs. 
Eugene  A.  De  Mauriac)  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  first  marriage.  Their  moth- 
er died  in  1855.  The  second  wife  was 
Mrs.  Gara  E.  Wesrman,  a  relative.  Her- 
bert  Parsons  was  bom  of  the  union.  Mr. 
Parsons  lost  his  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  in  1862,  eight  years  ago. 


£.  W.  BURBIDGB. 


The  English  papers  to  hand  record  the 
death  of  F.  W.  Burbidge,  December 
24.  Mr.  Burbidge  was  curator  of  the 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin. 
He  was  well  known  for  his  contriba- 
tions  to  the  literature  of  horticulture 
and  bptany.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Chiswick,  and  in  early  years  he  traveled 
extensively  as  plant  collector  for  Vcitch, 
his  most  notable  discoveries  being  some 
of  the  more  decorative  species  of 
nephenthes. 


STORING  BAY  TRBfiS. 

The  number  of  bay  trees  used  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  To  many  it  is  a  serious 
question  how  to  store  them  for  the  win- 
ter. A  cool  greenhouse  with  the  glass 
partially  shaded  is  probably  the  most 
congenial  place  for  the  trees,  but  they 
keep  well  in  a  light  cellar,  in  a  shed, 
or  in  any  other  place  where  on  occasion 
air  can  be  admitted  and  frost 
kept  out  Frost,  however,  is  by  no 
means  fatal  to  bay  trees  if  they  are 
kei>t  shaded  for  a  time  after  freezing. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  strew  hay  or  straw 
around  the  tubs  and  over  the  soil  in 
the  tubs,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
much  water  during  cold  weather;  be- 
sides, if  the  temperature  falls  very  low, 
the  covering  protects  the  roots. 

D.  M. 

NO  FLOWERS  FOR  LEGISLATORS. 

There  is  considerable  gossip  over  the 
order  of  Speaker  Cannon  to  the  effect 
that  no  flowers  be  admitted  to  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  fifty-ninth  congress.  Last  winter 
a  resolution,  introduced  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
was  adopted  by  the  senate,  excluding 
flowers  from  the  chamber.  By  the  recent 
action  of  Speaker  Cannon,  flowers  are 
now  completely  barred  from  the  capitol. 
It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  criticise  those 
who  rule  over  us;  but  to  the  public  eye, 
this  action  of  both  branches  of  congress 
looks  more  like  jealousy  amon^  the 
solons  than  any  consuming  desire  to 
benefit  their  constituents.  It  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  freouented  the 
capitol,  that  in  the  matter  of  floral  offer- 
ing's some  members  have  been  more 
favored  than  others;  and  after  all, 
statesmen  are  but  human. 

A  local  paper  publishes  the  following 
relative  to  Speaker  Cannon's  opinion: 
"He  very  frankly  says  that  in  the 
course  of  his  long  legislative  experience 
he  has  often  received  expensive  floral 
offerings  from  persons  he  knew  could 
not  begin  to  afford  luxuries  for  them- 
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selves,  much  less  for  others,  and  he  has 
frowned  upon  the  proposition  whenever 
he  could.  This  time  his  frown  carries 
weight  with  it  Consequently,  represent- 
atives, j;ovemment  clerks  and  everybody 
else,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
local  florists,  are  tickled  to  death,  and 
wish  that  *Uncle  Joe'  had  spoken  be- 
fore." 

The  foregoing  is  a  sample  of  the  mat- 
ter that  is  being  written  on  this  question. 
Speaker  Cannon  may  or  may  not  be  cor- 


passed  on  by  school  authority.  This 
system  meets  with  so  much  favor  with 
the  student  that  she  in  turn  when  her 
work  in  the  ward  school  begins,  in- 
fluences the  children  to  duplicate  their 
school  work  in  horticulture  at  home, 
and  inspects  the  children's  gardens, 
thus  bringing  school  and  home  together. 
The  result  is  not  onfy  school  grounds 
laid  out  in  neat  little  vegetable  plots, 
flower  bordered  walks  and  shrubbery 
banked    comers,    but   productive   vege- 
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rectly  quoted,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
at  hand  to  show  that  "everybodv  is 
tickled  to  death."  In  the  past,  the  floral 
offerings  to  members  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  session  have  been  to  the  public 
the  most  pleasant  feature.  The  insinu- 
ation that  government  clerks  impoverish 
themselves  by  sending  flowers  to  sen- 
ators and  representatives  is  ridiculous. 
Some  abuses  may  have  crept  in  with  the 
practice,  but  it  can  at  least  be  said  that 
it  was  doubtless  a  pleasure  to  most  of 
the  givers  to  publicly  show  their  appre- 
ciation for  men  they  knew  were  their 
friends.  It  must  also  have  been  grati- 
fying to  many  of  the  members  to  be 
thus  appreciated.  All  was  done  in  a 
public  and  open  handed  manner.  It  is 
hard  to  discern  how  the  principles  of  a 
great  statesman  could  be  corrupted  by 
a  bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses  or 
Timothy  Eaton  chrysanthemums. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  CHICAGO. 

MISS  SUSAN  B.  SIPE'S  ADDRESS. 

On  tiie  invitation  of  the  Horticultu- 
ral Society  of  Chicago,  Miss  Susan  B. 
Sipc  of  die  Normal  Schools,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  lectured  on  school  gardens 
at  the  Art  Institute,  January  3.  Ac- 
cording to  Miss  Sipc,  Washingtonians 
are  going  at  the  problem  of  city  beau- 
tification  in  systematic  fashion.  Teach- 
ers are  trained  in  horticulture  at'  the 
Normal  school  and  sent  to  direct  the 
work  in  other  schools.  That  the  en- 
thusiasm generated  at  the  Normal  is 
carried  to  successful  issue  in  the  ward 
schools  was  attested  November  3, -igos, 
when  as  noted  in  the  American  Florist, 
the  Society  of  American  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists,  through 
William  F.  Gude,  presented  the  Denni- 
son  school  with  a  medal.  It  was  for 
the  remarkable  work  of  45<>  children 
in  turning  a  gravel  yard  into  a  smooth 
lawn  and  innumerable  gardens  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers. 

In  explaining  her  work.  Miss  Sipe 
said  that  the  128  Students  of  the  Normal 
School  are  each  required  to  maintain  a 
garden  at  home,  even  though  it  may 
not  be  more  than  a  window-box.  The 
grarden  and  greenhouse  at  the  school 
do  not  seem  to  serve  the  exact  in- 
structural  purpose  that  the  personally 
owned  garden  does.  The  students* 
gardens    must    all    be    inspected    and 


table  plots  in  innumerable  back  yards 
about  the  city,  back  porches  covered 
with  morning  glory  vines,  and  bright 
flower  beds  and  neatly  trimmed  grass 
plots  whenever  in  back  yard  or  front 
vard  there  may  be  room  for  them.  Miss 
Sipe's  lantern  slides,  showing  homes  be- 
fore and  after  the  horticultural  mis- 
sionaries took  up  their  work,  presented 
most  remarkable  transformations — 
naked  houses  in  a  year  or  two  well- 
nigh  losing  themselves  in  shrubbery, 
and  fences  and  unsightly  sheds  becoming 
merely  the  supporting  frame  work  of 
handsome  decorative  schemes. 

Particularly  fortunate  in  their  horti- 
cultural instruction  are  the  sixth  grade 
bovs  of  the  Washington  Manual  Train- 
ing school.  Beginning  in  March  they 
spend  two  hours  a  week  under  the  in- 
truction  of  the  students  of  the  Normal 
school  in  the  Normal  greenhouse  and 
later  in  the  gardens  of  the  institution. 
Each  boy  is  given  a  considerable  plot 
which  he  digs,  fertilizes,  fines  and  seeds, 
first  usually  to  lettuce,  radish  and  other 
fast  growing  vegetables,  and  later  to 
summer  crops.  Accuracy  is  insisted  up- 
on by  the  teachers,  and  causes  and 
effects  explained.  The  fruits  of  the 
plot,  amounting  in  many  instances  to 
a  wheelbarrow  load,  are  at  the  boys' 
disposal.  The  little  gardens  are  made 
means  of  both  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment, the  regular  open-air  work 
involved  being  superior  to  gymnastic 
training ;  and  arithmetic,  English  com- 
position and  science  being  co-ordinated 
with  the  horticultural  work.     Arithme- 


tic comes  into  play  when  plots  arc 
measured  and  divided,  fertilizers  pro- 
portioned and  yields  reckoned.  The 
plots  furnish  aboundant  themes  for 
composition,  and  natural  science  has 
ready  object  lessons  there.  Even 
geography  is  taught  by  the  garden  plot 
method,  all  the  leading  field  products 
of  the  United  States  being  grown  and 
prepared  for  market  in  a  special  allot- 
ment devoted  to  geography  classes.  The 
bo)rs  receive  an  exceedingly  practical 
training  here;  and  the  prospective 
teachers,  upon  whom  so  much  depends, 
take  up  their  work  in  the  ward  schools 
after  having  already  had  valuable  in- 
tructional  experience. 

The  U.  S.  department  of  agriculture 
has  devoted  some  land  to  the  use  of 
the  local  school  gardens;  and  school 
grounds  have  been  brought  into  horti- 
cultural use.  A  system  of  penny  seed 
packages  is  in  operation.  Altogether, 
the  Washingtn  school  gardens  are  in- 
expensive ;  are  intensely  popular,  as  evi- 
denced by  a  ninety  per  cent  attendance 
at  the  July  classes;  are  profitable  to  the 
community  in  the  large  quantities  of 
vegetables  raised;  and  are  thoroughly 
effective  agents  of  city  beautification. 

Reviewing  school  gardens  in  other 
cities.  Miss  Sipe  credited  Boston  with 
the  first.  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  a  success- 
ful garden  for  300  kindergarten  tots. 
The  city  of  New  York  has  purchased 
land  for  school  gardens;  and  a  novelty 
has  been  introduced  there  in  the  way 
of  a  cooking  school  garden  in  which 
the  pupils  are  taught  how  to  grow  the 
vegetables  they  are  to  cook.  Phila- 
delphia has  appropriated  $3,500  for  va- 
cation gardens  of  which  hundreds  of 
children  take  advantage.  Cleveland, 
like  Washington,  has  the  penny  pack- 
age of  seeds  system.  At  Da3rton,  O., 
school  boys  have  turned  the  land  in 
the  vicini^  of  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company's  factory  into  a  product- 
ive ^raden  whose  general  effect  is  that 
of  high-class  landscape  gardening.  The 
success  of  the  boys  is  emulated  by  the 
house-holders,  and  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  prize  offered  by  the  president  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
very  wonderful  changes  have  been 
wrought  in  the  outdoor  appearance  of 
the  town. 

annual  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  at  the  Auditorium  at  3  p.  m., 
January  9.  Treasurer  Rudd  reported  a 
balance  of  over  $5,000  in  the  treasury 
and  a  net  profit  from  the  Coliseum 
flower  show  of  $4,500.  Election  of  of- 
ficers resulted  as  follows :  E.  G.  Uihlcin, 
president;  H.  G.  Sel fridge,  first  vice- 
president;    Ernest   Wienhoeber,    second 
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vice-president;  W.  A.  Peterson,  third 
vice-president;  Willis  N.  Rudd,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; the  oflfice  of  assistant 
secretary  is  unfilled  at  present ;  Garence 
Buckingham,  John  J.  Glessner,  Harlow 
N.  Higinbotham,  Charles  L.  Hutchin- 
son, E.  G.  Uihlein,  F.  O.  Lowden,  John 
J.  Mitchell,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  H.  G. 
Selfridge  and  W.  E.  Kelly,  directors. 
Executive  committee  for  one  year,  Ed- 
gar Sanders,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  P.  J.  Haus- 
wirth,  N.  P.  Miller;  for  two  years, 
George  Asmus,  Leonard  Kill,  R.  H. 
Warder,  R  A.  Kanst.  C.  L.  Hutchinson, 
who  sails  for  Europe  January  '20,  will 
endeavor  to  secure  in  Paris  a  suitable 
design  for  the  society's  medal.  The 
executive  committee  was  authorized  to 
hold  a  flower  show  in  the  fall  of  1906. 
Vice-President  Wienhoeber  presided. 
Manager  Asmus  in  his  report  urged  the 
early  appointment  of  important  commit- 
tees for  next  year's  show,  in  order  that 
time  may  be  given  to  consider  and  per- 
fect plans. 


BAIIQUET  TO  THEODORE  WIKTH. 

The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Florists'  Club 
tendered  Theodore  Wirth,  superin- 
tendent of  the  local  parks,  a  banquet 
December  23,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Minneapolis,  where  he  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  parks.  Unan- 
imous regret  was  expressed  over  Mr. 
Wirth's  proposed  departure,  it  being  de- 
clared that  New  England  horticulture 
would  suffer  a  distmct  loss.  At  the  close 
of  the  elaborate  banquet  the  guest  of 
honor  was  presented  with  a  gold  incased 
compass  as  a  joint  token  from  the  Flo- 
rists' Gub  and  South  End  Bowling 
Club,  of  which  he  was  president.  Among 
the  speakers  were:  Supermtendent  Par- 
ker, of  Keney  Park,  William  J.  Stewart. 
Jackson  Dawson,  R.  N.  Gark,  G.  X. 
Amrhyn,  Robert  Scrivener  and  C.  N. 
Ruedlinger.  Out  of  town  guests  were: 
Willam  J.  Stewart,  Boston;  Jackson 
Dawson,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  and  G. 
X.  Amrhyn,  New  Haven,  Conn.       C. 


WmTERIIfG  COLEUS  AHD  LIKE  PLAIITS. 

Many  growers  find  it  quite  a  nuisance 
keeping  old  plants  of  coleus  and  other 
soft-wooded  stock  well  on  in  the  win- 
ter. Apart  from  the  question  of  the 
valuable  space  these  take  up  there  are 
other  reasons  why  some  find  a  different 
method  less  troublesome  and  more 
practical.  One  other  method  is  to  prop- 
agate from  the  old  plants  immediately 
or  whenever  there  is  bottom  heat 
available,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
awa3r  all  the  old  plants  as  good  for 
nothing  but  breeders  of  vermin.  It  will 
be  but  a  short  while  after  the  young 
plants  are  struck  that  a  crop  of  cuttings 
can  be  got  from  them,  besides  produc- 
ing cuttings  later  on  in  far  greater 
abundance  than  old  plants  would.  Al- 
though it  is  always  the  safer  plan  to 
save  a  large  number  of  plants  of  the 
several  varieties  of  altemanthera  for 
stock  to  be  divided  in  early  spring,  still 
if  they  are  cut  hard  back  when  put  in 
flats  they^  will  in  a  few  weeks  make 
growth  for  cuttings.  As  many  of  these 
as  possible  should  be  propagated  in  sand 
in  order  to  get  new  life  in  the  stock, 
by  and  by  discarding  all  the  old  plants. 
Any  growth  of  the  altemanthera  hav- 
ing flower  or  seed  should  not  be  used 
for  cuttings.  Some  pick  the  flowers 
off  by  hand.  This  is  an  old  fashioned, 
tedious  method;  better  take  the  shears. 

M. 


LENOX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenox 
Horticutural  Society  was  held  Saturday, 
January  6,  in  the  society's  rooms,  Presi- 
dent L.  Carlquist  in  the  chair.  The 
various  committees  reported.  The  es- 
say and  entertainment  comipittee  has 
arranged  a  programme  for  every 
meeting  until  May.  The  annual  re- 
port is  ready  and  will  be  printed  be- 
fore our  next  meeting.     Anyone  dcsir- 
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ing  a  copy  will  please  apply  to  the 
secretary,  who  will  be  pleased  to  for- 
ward one.  The  society  has  ac- 
cepted a  silver  cup  offered  by  the  F. 
R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
to  be  competed  for  at  our  next  chrysan- 
themum show  from  their  list  of  nov- 
elties for  1906.  G.  Winthrop  pre- 
sented to  the  society  two  cases  of  the 
gypsy  and  brown-tail  moth,  with  eggs, 
cocoons,  caterpillars  and  male  and  fe- 
male moths. 

The  annual  ball  will  be  held  February 
6.  After  adjournment  members  retired 
to  play  cards  and  checkers  and  the 
winners  received'  suitable  prizes. 

George  Foulsham,  Secy. 

TARRYTOWW  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  1905  annual  meeting  of  the  Tar- 
rytown Horticultural  Society  was  held 
December  28.  Joseph  Mooney,  Hastings, 
was  elected  president ;  E.  W.  Neubrand, 
secretary:  J.  I.  Laurie,  treasurer;  and 
James  Ballantyne,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. The  secretary's  report  showed 
that  the  society  had  145  active  members 
in  good  standing,  forty- two  honorary  and 
five  life  members.  Eleven  new  members 
were  elected  and  four  names  proposed 
for  membership.  The  treasurer's  re- 
port showed  a  good  balance.  Tlie 
monthly  prize  donated  by  David  McFar- 
lane  for  eighteen  carnation  blooms  was 
won  by  Abel  Weeks.  J.  Featherstone, 
gardener  to  Samuel  Untermeyer,  Yonk- 
ers,  showed  a  beautiful  hanging  basket 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  that  was 
declared  by  the  members  to  be  the  best 
flowering  piece  of  this  begonia  ever 
shown  in  this  section.  The  annual 
dinner  is  set  for  January  17  at  the 
Florence  hotel.  Tickets  may  be  had' 
from   Secretary  E.  W.  Neubrand. 

W.  S. 


THE  KILLARREY  ROSE. 

*The  Irish'  beauty"  is ^ the  appropriate 
name  given  this  rose  by  Weiland  & 
Risch,  the  western  introducers.  They 
claim  that  the  Killamey  is  superior  to 
the  American  Beauty  ift  form,  color, 
and  fragrance,  and  that  in  time,  when 
the  public  comes  to  know  the  good 
qualities  of  it  that  its  sale  will  be  enor- 
mous. It  is  already  meeting  with  a 
great  deal  of  success  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  free,  quick  growing  pkint 
and  one  of  the  most  prolific  in  the  green- 
houses. This  firm  intends  to  devote  one 
entire  ran^e  of  their  greenhouses  to  it 
in  the  spring. . 

"The  ICillamey  rose  has  come  to  stay, 
and  is  not  an  experiment  by  any  means," 
says  Mr.  Risch.  "Our  Killamey  is  a 
Qiagnificient  rose  in  every  way ;  it  has 
a  oeautiful  color,  exquisite  form,  and 
lasting  and  powerful  perfume.  The  fully 
opened  bloom  approaches  the  beauty  of 
an  orchid  as  neatly  as  anything  in  the 
market  Add  to  these  qualities  that  it 
is  a  quick  and  prolific  grower  and  'a 
grand  shipper  and  you  may  readily  un- 
derstand why  we  predict  great  things 
for  the  future  of  the  Killamey." 

Weiland  &  Risch  were  very  much  dis- 
appointed because  the  Chicago  flower 
show  came  just  about  a  week  before 
the  Killamey  was  ready,  and  for  this 
reason  they  were  unable  to  exhibit  it 
in  the  best  condition.  However,  thc;y 
were  able  to  book  extensive  orders  for 
future  delivery  of  plants,  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

A   THRIFTY  aARDEM 

whether  Urge  or  mnall,  needs  proper  tools  for 
seeding  and  ooltivating.  We  make  garden  imple- 
ments of  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS'  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultlvatore 
etngly  or  combined  with  Hoes,   Plows,   Bakes< 


^r^^^^  ^  scrip 


information  mailed 
dress.   Send  for  it 


anyi 
now. 


•AlPfNTPILSm 

iviiT  mm€ 

AMtt  FLOW  00..  117  MARKXT  ST..  BOnoV,  MASa 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening 


50 


BULBS 

2iS  Ceaii< 

^'imktow  mUi* 

tiouifl  or  out  of 

diKtn.  Hf&rintbB, 

Crocui,  KiJi4'li*kaA, 

Bri^nitJA.  jonigUJU, 

Li  It,  Oewpy  I.i|j. 

<»l01iliBJ^  LlElPB  of  

th«  N'jiiley— all  jHjf.tp«lfl.2ri,'\  indtampi 
or  <*oln.  Ai  s  prrmium  with  rh4>»e  Ituni*  wp  w m  nt^nd 
Pai  I  jv  bl  ff  cdI  Ich  '  e  I  an  e  f  tlu  in-  w\  ih?etlii— <>Tpr  ?0 >  k  1 1  v\h. 
HILLSIDE  NURSERY.  SOMERVILLE,  MASSJ 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertisers. 

tfff^OUR  CATALOCUEii 

W^m^  o|)«nt  with  a  trtuccp^lifiat  ftnjti 
^^  nirtde  up  (jf  avpr  4W  v^rletJeB  ol  vtgo- 
tMbip4  ihe^  worlc^  nafl  l«iira«d  to  t^^lu^.  tUft 
of  wnlicli  wf  VI' PIT?  thp  orlnrlnKJ  Intro^ 
^luctfi.  It  liu  nom^  both  oew  oad  jTOCirl 
lor  ttiift  fK-wioa,  und  %  vmsc  Tarlety  of 
RtMDdftrfl  v^^tabletinii  flowpm^ed.  with 
ltiti^n;grf  at  lijsrr'jctloiift  for  th«  cultlv«ir 
jiiETof  AIL  (if  them,    tatnloffup  FRBB. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  a.  SON 
Marblahead,  Mass. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  tbb  Tbbbs  op  Nor-ia^ 
Amemca  (SAiytot).— The  inott  com- 
jlcte  and  aitth^tic  work  on  the  tobject 
Tk«  pMM  number  826,  with  oTer  600 
ilinitWiMoni  BTery  tree  vtudent  should 
h«ir«ft.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Wuidbbbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatiee  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plantsTor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty- two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  iiils 
Illustrated  Yolume  of  516  phages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   and  Alit^BD 

Vbgbtablbb  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yesetables  of  .tly:, cab- 
bage tribe  are  giyen  here  ymtj  fullr^  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjgr,  cultivation,  har- 
Testing  and  presemng  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a'Tery  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  Taluable  to  amateurs  at  it 
covers  itt  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  yiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents, 

Lakdscapb  Gardbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompeUitlM  wideawake 
floret  to  keep  postea  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sunestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
16S  illustrations.    $1.50 

^How  TO  Makb  Mokbt  Growing  Yio- 
LBTt  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practkal 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
outness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents. 

Thb  G0LDPI8H  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  siven  in  every  department 
of  the  sut^t,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  American  Carnation  (C.  .  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  ot  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtbanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpei  l  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  % 

Fumigation  Methods  Gohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

i50  pages.   $1.0a 


aapply  any  of  tbo  Mknrfaig  books,  poat^d,  at  tlia  prices  fIvMi: 

Tbb  Gardbk  Stort 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
_The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  by  aneminentlv 
sucoesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuae  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  Isrse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  Ulies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  ttiUps;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^[ushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Vakoner).— The  only  AoMrican  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tmehr  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
countiy  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  succesml  market  gardeners  in 
the  countiy,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountiy  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Bioglb  Berrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries,  5  currants,  and  5  Rooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  countiy.    50  cents. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tenaer  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cessy-grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
bruliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  Rood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  diSerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enmlopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


(BIlwanger).~A 
:htful  book  portraying  the  beautks 
.Measures  of  gardening  in  themost£ss- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  uMil,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  stows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practioe  second  to  none  in  the  conn- 
tiy. ,  ^rice  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Tbbbs  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

FRurr  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Proptt  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  THE  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ori^mbntal  Gardbning  f  Long) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SwBBT  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut^iect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Whj)  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beauttfnl,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sfrfendidly 
niustrated  from  Ufe.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowcfs.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnolish  Flowbr  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  Rardeninff  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing^  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticultoribt's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  K>r  all  interested  infiidt,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principle  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant^Lore  and  Garden-Craft 
OP  Shakespeare  (Bllaoombe).    $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 J25. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treattsr 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  ^* 
nut-beanng  trees.   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vehchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmlfers,  Lrls 
ICaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory, 
Greoihouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  pla^Ks  a 
specialty.«M«M«Maiai«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarr3^own-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Three  Boeks  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


\  W  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNiSbN 

Pomcrly  State  Eotemologtot  of  iUrjrluid 

A  Prmetlcal  TrMitlse  Mid  ttmel/  work  oa  cheap 
aod  effective  meaiif  uf  destroying  insect  pests  end 
other  Terniin  in  verlous  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Kther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  nracb  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FRUIT  GBOWEBS  AND  NURSKBTMBN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
8an  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

Practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
\  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  pi^e^lon  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treen  in 
outlined  in  thU  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con^ld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDBNBBS  AND  1XOBIST8 
have  found  that  veveiables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  descrllied  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

mTLUEBS  AND  GRAIN  DKAMLRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  puMicatloD  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materiahi  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  cen- 


tatnlng_grain  in  ston'ce  Is  also  thoroughly  ^consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  Is  IndtspeoiaMfS  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonftd  It  of  great 


value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMBR8  OF  THB  COUNTRY 
have  here  fuUy  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rate  and  mice  in  any  Inclosure. 
GOI.I.EOB   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  wt>rk  on  tbU  snb- 
Ject.    It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^n  andls  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  1«  written  in  a 

Kpnlar  non-technlcal  style,  profusely  Uluslrated, 
ndsomely  bound,  covering  9M  pagee,^rlee,  post- 
paid, fLM.  «  *  . 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

I  BalMInf  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 


Tradc  Mauks 

T . .  Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeerlptlqii  nay 


receive 


sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  serarteWpatent 
Patenta  Uken  through  Munn  *  Co.  reo 
QMcfal  nottes.  without  charge,  in  the 

Scletiiinc  Hmerkam 

A  handsomely  llhistrated  weekly.  Larveet  cir- 
culation of  any  eolentlflo  Journal.  Terms.  IS  a 
year :  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  detcribinK 
tbem.     PriM  15  aMlt  nMtMMp 


TIC  GARKNINC  CO. 


Cblcaio. 


ORCHIDS 


We  are  headouarten 
for  Orahlds  IB  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
lllnttrated  oatalogue. 

Ofthid  QrMrera  and  ImpMlavt,  tUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  please  mentloB  Qardening. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

or  AMIiliCA  has  paid  107.000  for  gUss  broken  by 
bail  slnoe  It  was  organized  in  1887.  For  partlou- 
an  address     JONN  «.  ESSLER,  !•#«•  Rhrtr,  N.  J. 


Cronrafk'oin 


yj(|jFt)W§  reliable 
^  J^USfinMHl^pfflVIi 


ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SKAWR  "SStrliSr^l  "tetrSSi'^- 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00;  \% 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vj  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PVRE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  OPT  SPAWN.  l^\^r„'^^t^^U^':t^Z 

t4gbt  4ubes.so  thai  tlie  exact  sort  may- be.  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of.  the  brides 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs.. $10.00. 
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AT    THE    BOSTON    EXHIBITION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    CARNATION    SOCIETY. 
Exhibition  hall  from  the  entranoe. 


AMERICAIf  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  and 
exhibition  of  the  American  Carnation 
Society  was  held  in  Horticultural  hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  24  and  25.  The 
exhibition  occupied  the  whole  of  the  in- 
ner hall,  and  was  conceded  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  society.  The 
facilities  for  unpacking  arrivals  and  pre- 
paring them  for  staging  were  ample,  the 
auditorium  being  given  over  for  that 
purpose.  The  officers  and  members  of 
the  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club  of 
Boston  were  well  represented  in  the 
deputation  on  hand  to  assist  exhibitors; 
in  addition  the  club  supplied  coffee  and 
sandwiches  to  the  workers  so  that  no 
one  needed  to  lose  time  in  staging  prep- 
arations. One  o'clock,  the  time  limit 
for  stagings,  saw  every  exhibit  entered 
on  the  benches — with  one  notable  ex- 
ception, an  exhibit  delayed  and  spoiled 
in  transportation — and  everything  was 
ready  for  the  judges. 

W.  N.  Rudd,  Mount  Greenwood,  111., 
one  of  the  judges,  not  being  able  to  be 
present,  and  Eugene  Dailledouze,  Brook- 
l)m,  another,  wishing  to  concede  his  po- 
sition to  William  Scott  of  Buffalo,  an 
emergency  meeting  was  called,  and  Mr. 
Scott  and  W,  Weber  of  Oakland,  Md., 
were  elected  to  serve  with  William 
Nicholson  of  Framingham,  Mass. 

Because  of  the  unprecedented  scope 
of  Uie  exhibition  the  board  of  judges 
was  not  suffkicntly  large  to  complete 
judgments  within  the  time  required; 
consequently  an  auxiliary  board  to  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  other  was  ap- 


pointed, consisting  of  W.  J.  Palmer  of 
Buffalo.  N.  v.,  Eugene  Dailledouze  and 
J.  A.  Valentine  of  Denver,  Col.  A  com- 
plete report  was  announced  before  the 
evening  adjournment. 

The  display,  so  far  as  quality  of 
blooms  was  concerned,  was  grand,  but 
novelties  were  not  very  largely  in  evi- 
dence. In  the  number  of  blooms  shown 
by  an  individual  exhibitor  the  palm 
should  unquestionably  go  to  the  Cottage 
Gardens  Company,  Queens,  N  .¥.,  whose 
collection  included  over  2,500.  The 
freshness  of  the  exhibits  was  most  no- 
table, and  the  green  table  and  wall  cov- 
erings used  enhanced  the  advantages 
sought  in  color  display  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction   of  all  exhibitors. 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING    SESSION. 

The  opening  session  of  the  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Horticultural  hall  Wednes- 
day evening  at  eight  o'clock  by  James 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  Boston 
Gardeners*  and  Florists'  Qub,  who, 
after  welcoming  the  delegates  in  the 
name  of  the  club  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  intro- 
duced the  Hon.  John  E.  Fitzgerald, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  who  wel- 
comed the  assembly  in  behalf  of  the 
city.  "Though  not  a  botanist,"  he 
said,  "I  am  a  lover  of  flowers.  \ye 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  those  cities 
of  southern  California,  which  have 
roses  blooming  on  the  bushes  at 
Christmas,  but  our  florists  do  their 
best  in  all  seasons  to  make  up  for 
the    parsimony    of    nature.      All    sum- 


mer long"  he  said,  "our  public  garden 
offers  a  feast  to  the  eye  of  the  lover 
of  flowers,  and  the  fascinating  ex- 
hibits of  our  horticultural  society  are 
always  free  to  all.  The  love  of 
flowers  is  also  cultivated  in  our 
schools."  After  describing  some  of 
the  historical  objects  and  associations 
which  should  attract  visitors,  while  in 
Boston,  he  retired  amid  applause. 

E.  G.  Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  made 
reply  in  his  usual  witty  style,  and 
William  P.  Rich,  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
welcomed  the  gathering  in  behalf  of 
his  society. 

C.  W.  Ward  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  outlined  the  ob- 
jects of  the  American  Carnation  So- 
ciety, and  the  work  done  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  it  would 
not  be  many  years  before  carnations 
would  sell  for  what  they  are  really 
worth. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Peter 
Fisher,  the  president  of  the  society,  who 
made  his  address.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary,  Albert  M.  Herr,  was  next 
received.  The  treasurer's  report  fol- 
lowed. After  some  routine  business, 
Prof.  H.  F.  Hall  of  Durham  College, 
New  Hampshire,  read  a  paper  on 
the  carnation.  In  a  discussion  which 
followed,  C.  W.  Ward  said  he 
thought  Prof.  Hall  had  a  lot  of  funny 
ideas,  but  a  few  good  ones.  In  re- 
gard to  the  record  system,  he  said  he 
commenced  one  some  years  ago,  and 
had    found   it  of   great   value;   but  at 
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present  he  used  a  card  record  system, 
the  cards  being  attached  to  the  growing 
plants,  and  any  remarks  regarding  hy- 
bridization were  recorded  on  the  cards. 
He  thought  many  of  the  bad  quali- 
ties developing  in  seemingly  good  trial 
novelties  could  be  traced  to  parental 
faults.  Get  good  pedigreed  stock  and- 
keep  it  up.  -He  did  not  believe  that 
bees  and  flies  were  responsible  alto- 
gether for  the  random  carriage  of  pol- 
len, and  claimed  that  the  wind  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  periods  mentioned  as 
best  for  hybridizing  and  had  found  he 
could  extend  the  season  to  March  i 
with  good  results. 

Prof.  Hall  entering  the  discussion, 
said  in  regard  to  crossing:  "It  is 
best  to  get  down  to  color  lines,  taking 
in  the  case  of  pink  being  required, 
the  two  best  pinks  obtainable."  Mr. 
Ward  did  not  endorse  this.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  use  of  a  little  yellow 
blood,  which  he  always  found  served 
to  intensify  a  red,  and  Peter  Fisher 
supported  Mr.  Ward  in  this  statement. 

The  matter  of  selection  of  the  next 
place  of  meeting  was  then  taken  up, 
and  John  Dunlop  made  such  an  able 
appeal  for  Toronto,  that  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  visit  that  city  in  1907.  An 
invitatbn  from  Wm.  F.  Gude  of 
Washington  to  hold  the  1908  conven- 
tion in  that  city  was  read. 

Nominations  for  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  was  the  next  business,  and 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  John  Dun- 
lop, of  Toronto,  president;  W.  J. 
Palmer,  Buffalo,  vice-president;  Albert 
M.  Herr,  secretary  and  Fred  Domer, 
Jr.,  treasurer.  Eugene  Dailledouze 
was  nominated  for  director  to  suc- 
ceed himself  and  William  Scott  was 
re-nominated   for  the  board  of  judges. 

THURSDAY    MORNING    SESSION. 

The  meeting  opened  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  report  of  the  Judges.  Then 
a  paper  by  Thomas  F,  Galvin,  Boston, 
on  "The  Carnation  From  the  Retailers' 
Point  of  View"  was  read  by  J.  Mitchell 
Galvin,  Thomas  being  too  ill  to  be  pres- 
ent. A  rising  vote  of  thanks  showed 
the  appreciation  of  the  assemblage. 
President  Fisher  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee on  final  resolutions:  P.  J. 
Hauswirth,  Chicago;  Patrick  O'Mara, 
New  York;  and  W.  F.  Kasting,  Buf- 
falo. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
nomenclature  was  then  presented  and 
read.  In  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
tion to  insist  on  the  avoidance  of 
duplication  of  names  C.  W.  Ward 
spoke  at  some  length.  He  suggested 
that  before  the  name  of  a  new  variety 
is  accepted  and  the  originat9r  has 
the  right  to  use  the  name  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  society,  he  be 
obliged  to  file  with  the  society  a  de- 
scription of  the  variety  and  further 
that  before  certificate  be  issued,  he  be 
required  to  file  a  record  of  the  blooms 
produced,  defects  noticed,  growing  pro- 
clivities and  habits,  bursting  propensi- 
ties, etc.,  and  that  if  it  were  ultimately 
found  that  misrepresentation  had  been 
made,  the  certificate  be  canceled.  Carl 
Hagenburger  moved  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  new  set 
of  rules  and  the  action  was  carried. 

H.  M.  Altick,  Dayton,  O.,  took  the 
floor  in  the  interests  of  the  McKmley 
memorial  fund,  and  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  in  1903  to  es- 
tablish   a   florists*    fund    in    conncctiem 


with  it,  he  reported  the  collection  of 
$739  from  203  contributors.  Promised 
subscriptions  would  probably  bring  the 
fund  to  $1,000.  The  committee  was 
continued. 

A  discussion  on  the  president's  ad- 
dress followed.  James  Wheeler  opened 
the  discussion  on  the  question  of  the 
honorable  introduction  of  new  varieties. 
O.  W.  Ward  insisted  that  new  varie- 
ties should  be  introduced  with  a  record 
of  their  trial  conditions  and  no  certifi- 
cate should  be  awarded  by  the  society 
unless  the  record  be  properly  filed. 
F.  R.  Pierson,  thought  differently  and 
advocated  the  plan  followed  by  the 
New  York  Florists*  Club,  which  is  to 
withhold  a  certificate  of  merit  until  the 
club's  committee  of  award  has  in- 
spected the  growing  stock,  although  a 
preliminary  certificate  might  be  given. 
Mr.  Ward  thought  that  after  a  grower 
had  filed  a  statement  as  to  the  grow- 
ing qualities  of  an  introduction  with 
information  as  to  it*s  habits  and  bloom- 
ing qualities,  it  might  then  be  fit  for 
consideration  by  a  committee.  The 
question  was  referred  to  a  committee 
composed  of  C.  W.  Ward,  F.  R.  Pier- 
son  and  J.  A.  Valentine  for  considera- 
tion  and  report. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  Vice- 
President  Dunbp  in  the  chair.  He 
mooted  the  question  of  exhibits  in  To- 
ronto next  year,  and  guaranteed  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  with  the 


government  to  have  all  exhibits  enter 
the  Dominion  witliout  trouble  or  in- 
convenience. Alexander  J.  Guttman 
read  a  paper  on  "Carnations  From  a 
Wholesaler's  Point  of  View." 

Election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  candidates  named  at 
Wednesday's  session.  A  new  set  of 
bylaws  was  submitted  to  the  meeting 
for  adoption  and  was  taken  up  section 
by  section.  About  the  only  important 
alteration  made  was  the  addition  of  an 
initiation  fee  of  $1  to  the  section  cov- 
ering dues. 

P.  J.  Hauswirth,  presented  a  resolu- 
tion looking  to  the  awarding  of  medals 
through  local  bodies,  but  at  his  sug- 
gestion it  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  final  resolutions.  The  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  morning  session  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  restricting 
the  privilege  of  growers  in  presenta- 
tions of  new  varieties  to  the  society 
for  certificates,  brought  in  a  report  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  favonng  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  committee  of 
award  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  re- 
port on  growing  conditions  of  varie- 
ties offered  for  endorsement;  but  the 
matter  was  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration,  its 
report  ultimately  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  board  of  directors,  who 
were  given  power  to  act  in  the  matter. 

The  committee  on  final  resolutions 
brought  in  a  resolution  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  society  for  the  en- 
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tertainment  and  welcome  accorded  its 
members  by  the  city,  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Boston 
Gardeners*  and  Florists*  Club.  On  mo- 
tion of  George  Asmus,  Chicago,  the 
meeting   then   adjourned. 

UEPORT    OF   NOMENCLATURE   COMMITTEE. 

There  were  registered  during  the 
year  carnations  as  follows:  Snow 
Storm,  by  W.  .  Thomas,  Convent  Sta- 
tion, N.  J.;  Red  Warrior,  by  George 
B.  Anderson,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.;  Win- 
sor,  Helen  Gould  and  a  duplication  of 
White  Enchantress  by  the  F.  R.  Pier- 
son  Company,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. ;  Win- 
some, by  John  Reimels,  Woodhaven,  N. 
Y.;  Old  Glory,  Columbia,  (the  latter 
a-  duplication  of  an  old  variety  gone 
out  of  existence),  by  Frederick  A. 
Blake,  Rochdale,  Mass. ;  Avalanchea,  (a 
duplication  of  an  old  name  no  longer 
in  existence),  by  Robert  C.  Pye, 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 

This  committee  would  suggest  that 
all  names  registered  during  the  year  be 
simply  provisional  subject  to  their  ap- 
proval by  the  society  when  the  report 
is  made  at  the  annual  meeting  each 
year.  This  will  necessitate  the  naming 
and  registration  of  a  variety  the  year 
before  it  is  disseminated. 

This  committee  also  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  fully  one-half  the 
varieties  being  put  on  the  market  are 
not  registered,  and  would  suggest  that 
this  society  do  not  recognize  any  car- 
nation with  printed  matter,  or  on  its  ex- 
hibition tables,  the  name  of  which  has 
not  been  properly  registered,  this  apply- 
ing only  to  such  as  have  been  or  arc 
about  to  be  introduced  to  the  trade 
commercially,  and  not  to  the  seedlings 
that  are   in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  committe  also  passed  comment 
on  the  phraseology  used  in  describing 
registered  sorts  in  the  trade  papers. 

AWARDS— CLASS  A— 100  BLOOMS. 

White— Peter  Fisher,  Ellis,  Mass., 
first,  with  Lady  Bountiful;  StraflFord 
Flower  Farms,  Strafford,  Pa.,  second, 
with   My  Maryland. 

Daybreak  Pink— Peter  Fisher,  first, 
with  Enchantress;  F.  R.  Pierson  Com- 
pany, Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  second,  with 
Enchantress. 

Lawson  Pink— Peter  Fisher  first,  with 
Nelson  Fisher;  Pcirce  Brothers,  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  second,  with  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Lawson.  ^ 

Scott  Pink— S.  J.  Goddard,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass.,  first,  with  Helen  Goddard; 
Cottage  Gardens  Company,  Queens,  L. 
L,  N.  Y.,  second,  with  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Mershon. 

Scarlet— Cottage  Gardens  Company 
first,  with  Robert  Craig;  Peirce  Broth- 
ers, second,  with  Beacon. 

Crimson— Cottage  Gardens  Company, 
first,  with  The  President;  Dailledouze 
Brothers,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  second,  with 
Crimson  Glow. 

White  Variegated— F.  R.  Pierson 
Company  first,  with  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten ; 
Peter  Fisher  second,  with  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patten. 

Any  other  color— William  Nicholson, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  first,  with  Prosper- 
ity; Patten  &  Company,  Tewksbury, 
Mass.,  second,- with  Mikado. 

CLASS   B — FIFTY   BLOOMS. 

White— Patten  &  Company  first,  with 
Lady  Bountiful;  Peter  Fisher  second, 
with  Lady  Bountiful. 

Daybreak  Pink— Patten  &  Company 
first,    with    Enchantress;    Thomas    F. 
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Matthews,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  second, 
with  Enchantress. 

Lawson  Pink— Guttman  &  Weber, 
Lynbrook,  L.  L,  N.  Y.,  first,  with  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Lawson;  Peirce  Brothers  second, 
with  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson. 

Scott  Pink— One  entry  only,  barred 
because  not  yet  disseminated. 

Scarlet — F.  R.  Pierson  Company  first, 
with  Red  Lawson;  Patten  &  Company 
second,  with  Manley. 

Crimson— Cottage  Gardens  Company 
first,  with  Octoroon;  Backer  &  Com- 
pany, Billerica,  Mass.,  second,  with 
Harry  Fenn. 

Yellow  Variegated — Backer  &  Com- 
pany first,  with  Eldorado;  no  second. 

White  Variegated^Patten  &  Com- 
pany first,  with  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten;  F. 
R.  Pierson  Company  second,  with  Va- 
riegated Lawson. 

Any  other  color — Entry  barred  on  ac- 
count of  improper  vase. 

CLASS    C — ^TWENTY-FIVE    BLOOMS. 

White— Charles  S.  Stroud.  Biddeford, 
Me.,  first,  with  Lady  Bountiful;  Patten 
&  Company  second,  with  The  Belle. 

Daybreak  Pink — George  E.  Buxton, 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  first,  with  Enchantress; 
F.  R.  Pierson  Company  second,  with 
Enchantress. 

Lawson  Pink — Peirce  Brothers  first, 
with  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson;  no  second. 

Scott  Pink — Entry  barred  on  account 
of  improper  vase. 

Scarlet— George  E.  Buxton  first,  with 
Cardinal;  F.  R.  Pierson  Company  sec- 
ond, with  Red  Lawson. 

Crimson — Backer  &  Company  first, 
with  Harvey  Fenn;  no  second. 

Yellow  Variegated — Backer  &  Com- 
pany first,  with  Eldorado:  no  second. 

White  Variegated— Peirce  Brothers 
first,  with  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten;  Backer 
&  Company  second,  with  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Patten. 

Any  other  color — Entry  barred  on  ac- 
count of  improper  vase. 

CLASS  D — LAWSON   MEDALS. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  best  vase  of 
lOQ  blooms  any  variety,  any  color — Cot- 


tage Gardens  Company,  with  Elsa 
Struss. 

Silver  medal  for  second  best  vase  of 
100  blooms— F.  R.  Pierson  Company, 
with  Winsor. 

Bronze  medal  for  third  best  vase  of 
100  blooms^Cottage  Gardens  Company, 
with  Robert  Craig. 

CLASS  E— S.   A.  F.    MEDALS. 

Silver  medal  for  best  vase  of  fifty 
blooms  not  yet  disseminated— Cottage 
Gardens  Company,  with  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward. 

Bronze  medal  for  second  best  vase  of 
fifty  blooms— Cottage  Gardens  Com- 
pany, with  Robert  Craig  and  Peter 
Fisher,  with  Beacon.  The  judges  rec- 
ommended two  bronze  medals,  on  ac- 
count of  inability  to  determine  differ- 
ence. 

CLASS    F — SPECIAL    PREMIUMS. 

Best  general  display  of  comniercial 
carnations,  Nobscot  Greenhouses,  South 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  first;  Chicago  Carna- 
tion Company,  Joliet,  111.,  second;  no 
third. 

CLASS   G. 

A.  H.  Hews  &  Company's  cup  for 
four  varieties,  twenty-five  blooms  of 
each,  William  Nicholson. 

CLASS   H. 

Thomas  F.  Calvin's  cup  for  eight  va- 
rieties, twenty-five  blooms  each,  Peter 
Fisher. 

CLASS    I. 

The  W.  W.  Rawson  Seed  Company's 
cup  for  three  varieties,  fifty  blooms  of 
each,  William  Nicholson. 

CLASS  J. 

The  R.  &  J.  Farquahr  Company's  cup 
for  the  best  twelve  blooms,  one  variety, 
W.  Kleinhirz,  gardener  to  P.  A.  B. 
Widener,  Philadelphia,  with  Lady  Boun- 
tiful. 

CLASS   K. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler  Seed  Company's 
prize  for  loo  blooms  dark  pink  carna- 
tions. Patten  &  Company,  with  Pink 
Patten. 
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CLASS   L. 

William  Nicholson's  prize  for  fifty 
blooms  dark  pink,  D.  Carmichael,  Wel- 
lesley,  Mass.,  with  seedling  No.  199. 

CLASS   M. 

Patten  &  G)mpany's*  prize  for  100 
blooms  variegated,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten 
type,  Peter  Fisher,  with  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pat- 
ten. 

CLASS   N. 

The  Boston  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Club's  prizes  for  best  three  vases,  three 
varieties,  twenty-five  blooms  of  each,  L. 
W.  Kleinhenz,  first ;  John  Marshall,  gar- 
dener to  H.  P.  Belmont,  Newport,  R. 
I.,  second. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificate  of  merit — John  Reimels, 
Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  with  Winsome,  85 
points ;  F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  with 
Winsor,  90  points. 

Preliminary  certificate — H.  A.  Jahn, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  with  seedling  No. 
49,  90  points. 

SPECIAL    MENTION. 

Backer  &  Company,  Billerica,  Mass., 
for  a  yellow  seedling;  Elmcourt  Farm, 
Lenox;  Mass.'  for  vase  of  well  grown 
Flamingo;  H.  W.  Field,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  for  Prospector,  a"  scarlet 
sport  of  Maceo;  Dailledouze  Brothers, 
Flabush,  N.  Y.,  for  Robroy  the  largest 
carnation  on  exhibition;  H.  R.  Colton, 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  for  their  Governor 
Herrick  violets;  William  Sim,  Qifton- 
dale,  Mass.,  for  four  vases  of  well 
grown  sweet  peas  also  for  their  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  violets;  John  T.  Gall, 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  for  vase  of  well 
grown  Florence  Denzer  sweet  peas;  the 
F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarrytown,  N. 
Y.,  for  Nephrolepis  elegantissima ; 
James  Cranshaw,  Providence,  R.  I., 
for  a  new  asparagus. 

THE   DINNER. 

The  dinner  to  the  carnation  society 
given  by  the  horticultural  interests  of 
Boston  was  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boston  Gardeners'  and  Florists' 
Club  at  the  Copley  square  hotel,  Bos- 
ton, Thursday  evening,  January  25.  A 
reception  preceded  the  dinner  and 
proved  to  be  a  means  of  social  inter- 
course to  an  extent  which  made  almost 
everybody  acquainted  with  everybody 
else.  About  300  guests  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  repast,  and  the  occasion  was 
veritably  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow 
of  soul.  The  decorations  were  quite 
elaborate,  the  side  walls  of  the  spacious 
dining  room  being  hung  with  greens 
enlivened  liberally  with  carnations  to 
accentuate  the  spirit  of  the  affair.  The 
tables  set  latitudinally  were  aglow  with 
vases  of  carnations  and  roses  in  vari- 
ous colors,  and  on  some  of  the  taflbles 
flowering  stems  of  scarlet  carnat^pns 
with  foliage  and  asparagus  made  pleas- 
ing center  lines  for  the  disposition  of 
the  vases.  The  occasion  was  honored 
by  the  presence  of  ladies,  indeed  it 
was  a  ladies'  night  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  inasmuch  as  the  ladies  of  the 
Boston  hosts  were  present  in  force  and 
saw  that  the  visiting  ladies  were  made 
quite  at  home.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  dinner  was  a 
success  in  the  extreme. 

A  happy  choice  was  made  in  the 
.selection  of  the  toastmaster,  Judge 
Hoyt,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.  He  gave  a 
swing  to  the  flow  of  soul  and  of  the 
entertainment  which  brought  him  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  when  his  services 
were  ended.     The  menu   was  excellent 


and  well  served.  Service  of  coffee  pre- 
cipitated the  speeches  and  L.  E.  Mar- 
quisee,  of  Syracuse,  was  called  upon  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  ladies,  which  he  did 
in  inimitable  style.  Miss  Withers  then 
rendered  a  beautiful  song  of  spring. 
Prof.  Ellson  was  next  on  the  toast- 
master's  list  and  acquitted  himself  nobly 
with  his  allotted  subject  "Flowers  and 
Bouquets,"  introducing  a  medley  in 
which  all  the  names  of  the  prize-win- 
ning carnations  found  place.  Wm.  F. 
Kasting  received  an  ovation  on  rising 
to  make  an  address  in  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  assembly  to  assist  him 
in  his  work  as  president  of  the  S.  A. 
F.  and  help  make  the  forthcoming  con- 
vention at   Dayton  a  success. 

E.  G.  Hill  was  the  next  victim  of  the 
toastmaster  and  followed  in  the  line 
of  tribute  to  the  ladies  eulogizing  Mme. 
Lemoine,  after  whom  a  rose  was  named 
and  to  whom  he  declared  all  honor  was 
due  from  the  fact  that  she  produced  the 
double  lilac  so  favorably  known  at  the 
present  time.  The  toastmaster  in  well 
chosen  remarks  presented  the  cups  and 
medals  won  at  the  convention  to  the 
exhibitors  present  to  receive  them. 
Frank  B.  Cannell  gave  a  vocal  selection 
of  high  order,  after  which  J.  H.  Dun- 
lop,  the  president-elect,  was  called  to 
his  feet.  Mr.  Dunlop  appealed  to  the 
members  of  the  association  to  assist 
him  in  his  efforts  to  make  the  next 
convention  a  success.  While  the  loca- 
tion selected  was  in  another  country, 
territorial  questions  were  not  serious 
and  he  guaranteed  that  all  exhibits  sent 
would  be  delivered  without  delay  or  in- 
convenience. There  were  some  good 
Canadian  growers,  he  said,  but  an  ex- 
hibition such  as  given  in  Boston  would 


open  their  eyes  and  lend  a  stimulus  to 
the  trade.  Toronto  was  a  city  well 
worth  visiting,  he  said,  and  visitors 
would  be  well  entertained.  Wm.  Law- 
rence of  Toronto  then  gave  an  excellent 
vocal  selection.  Patrick  O'Mara  of 
New  York,  was  the  next  speaker  and 
dealt  with  horticultural  fakirs  in  a 
humorous  manner.  It  was  only  after 
discovery  that  the  programme  had  run 
into  the  wee  small  hours  that  the 
gathering    dispersed. 

The  carnation  was  figured  as  three 
inches  in  diameter  in  Gerardi's  verbal 
of  1597. 

In  the  propagation  of  carnations  the 
best  growers  have  found  that  it  docs 
not  pay  with  new  varieties  to  take  off 
the  top  to  make  a  cutting.  If  a  cutting 
is  taken  the  plants  are  very  much 
weakened  and  subject  to  rust. 

Carnation  Growers  at  this  season 
will  find  good  use  for  the  carnation 
measurer  which  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Krocschell  Brothers  Com- 
pany, 55  Erie  street,  Chicago,  enclosing 
a  2-cent  stamp.  It  indicates  the  correct 
diameter  of  the  flowers. 


AYERAGEYIELDOFCARNATION  BLOOMS. 

Ed.  Oardbnino:— 

What  would  be  considered  a  good 
average  yield  of  flowers  of  the  leading 
commercial  varieties  of  carnations? 

F.  P.  L. 
Sixteen   to  twenty  flowers  per  plant 
for  the  season  is  a  good  average. 

C  W.  J. 
Fancy  carnations  yield  about  twenty- 
five;  common  kinds  yield  about  forty. 
William  Nicholson. 


carnation    HELEN    M.    QOULD. 
Flower  natural  size. 
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NBW  CARlf  ATION  CANDACE. 

I  made  three  trips  to  Indianapolis 
last  winter  to  personally  inspect  and 
note  the  behavior  of  Carnation  Can- 
dace;  and  I  visited  the  introducers  in 
November,  1905,  and  again  this  month 
to  see  what  progress  it  was  making. 
The  more  I  see  of  this  new  flower 
the  more  firmiy  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  a  winner.  It  has  many  strong 
points  that  recommend  it  to  Uie  aver- 
age florist  It  is  an  easy  grower,  a 
free  continuous  bloomer,  bright,  cheer- 
ful, and  a  clear  pink,  a  trifle  lighter 
and  brighter  than  Lawson.  It  has  good 
long  stems  and  the  shape  of  the  bloom 
is  ideal.  It  will  readily  be  classed  as 
a  fancy,  as  it  has  splendid  size,  shape 
and  color.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  split 
calyx  among  Candace  flowers.  The 
stem  is  stiffer  than  Flora  Hill,  but 
not  quite  as  strong  as  Lawson  or  En- 
chantress; stems  are  stiff  and  wiry 
on  my  fifteen  trial  plants.  The  best 
evidence  of  the  excellent  merits  of  this 
new  carnation  is  that  nearly  every  flo- 
rist who  sees  it  growing,  leaves  an 
order;  and  I  am  informed  that  nearly 
every  carnation  grower  in  and  around 
Indianapolis  has  placed  an  order.  If 
this  new  variety  does  as  well  through- 
out the  country  as  it  does  in  Indiana 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  results  will  be 
most  gratifying  to  the  grower.  I 
have  no  personal  interest  in  this  new 
flower  whatever;  I  pen  these  few  notes 
for   the   benefit   of   the  trade. 

W.    W.    Coles. 


ENGLISH  IVY. 


There  is  now  quite  a  good  demand 
for  English  ivy  in  medium  size  plants, 
and  considering  that  a  year  may  be 
gained  if  large  cuttings  are  taken  in- 
stead of  small  ones  it  would  seem  bet- 
ter to  propagate  from  long  shoots.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  three  cut- 
tings about  eighteen  inches  long  in  a 
2  1-2  or  3-inch  pot,  tjring  them  inmiedi- 
ately  to  stakes  a  little  taller  than  the 
ivy.  Place  the  pots  in  a  house  where 
there  is  partial  shade  for  a  time  at 
least  The  soil,  which  ought  to  consist 
of  well  rotted  sod  and  leaf  mould  with 
a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  should  be 
made  firm  around  the  cuttings.  After 
being  put  in  the  cutting  should  receive 
a  good  watering,  but  if  they  are  soft, 
care  will  have  to  be  exercised  not  to 
over  water  them  afterwards  until  they 
are  rooted.  Place  the  pots  close  to- 
gether and  leave  them  so  until  g^rowth 
starts,  then  they  will  need  attention  to 
keep  them  from  ifetting  entangled  with 
each  other.  Cuttings  devoid  of  aerial 
roots  are  the  best  and  take  root  quick- 
est Ivy  needs  but  little  heat  in  propa- 
gating although  of  course  if  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  a  little  heat  underneath 
the  bench  where  they  are  they  will  root 
still  quicker.  When  short  cuttings  only 
can  be  had  the  most  economical  way  to 
grow  them  is  in  flats,  potting  into  small 
pots  either  singly  or  three  in  a  pot 
whenever  they  are  rooted. 

M. 


SwKANE,  Wash.— The  local  floral  as- 
sociation, which  heretofore  has  had  the 
total  labor  of  making  a  success  of  Arbor 
day,  is  hereafter  to  co-operate  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a  view  to 
beautifying  the  city.  An  organization 
of  rose  fanciers  is  talked  of. 


Fruits  and  Ves:etable5. 


ARALIA  CORDATA. 

This  Japanese  food  plant  may  proper- 
ly be  classed  with  asparagus,  celery  and 
similar  foodstuffs.  Eaten  raw,  it  is 
tender  and  palatable.  It  may  also  be 
served  with  salad  and  dressing.  It 
was,  some  time  ago,  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  is  now  being 
grown  as  an  experiment  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  plant  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, and  by  Peter  Bisset,  gardener 
at  Twin  Oaks. 

What  I  saw  was  being  grown  under 
greenhouse  benches,  much  as  mush- 
rooms are  usually  grown,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  should  prove  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  market  gardener. 

S.  E. 


ments  better  than  anything  else. 
Benches  or  boxes  about  sixteen  inches 
deep  will  do  for  forcing  rhubarb.  To 
keep  up  a  succession  take  a  fresh  batch 
of  roots  in  every  week;  when  the  first 
lot  has  done  duty  throw  it  out  and 
put  another  in  its  place.  D. 


FORCING  RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  easily  forced  from  now 
on;  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  operation  should  not  be  profit- 
able. Strong  roots  not  less  than  two 
years  old  are  best  for  forcing.  These 
lifted  with  as  good  a  ball  of  soil  as 
possible  and  put  in  any  out  of  the  way 
corner  where  heat  can  get  at  them, 
will  thrive  wonderfully  during  their 
brief  existence.  If  a  place  is  available 
over  the  pipes  where  they  will  get 
a  little  light,  so  much  the  better.  They 
do  not  require  much  light,  but  at  all 
times  they  require  moisture.  Half  de- 
cayed leaves  with  a  little  loam  or  rotted 
manure  added,  suit  their  food  require- 


MUSHROOM  SPAWN  MAKING. 

From  Bulletin  No.  85  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  "The  Principles  of  Mush- 
room Growing  and  Mushroom  Spawn  Mak- 
ing/' by  B.  M.  Duggar. 

The  mycelium  of  the  cultivated 
mushroom  has  long  been  known  com- 
mercially as  "spawn."  From  early 
times  it  has  been  recognized  that  mush- 
rooms may  be  grown  from  spawn,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  in  all  attempts 
to  propagate  mushrooms  spawn  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  In  France, 
in  England,  and  in  other  countries 
in  which  the, mushroom  has  long[  been 
grown  it  is  recognized  that  it  is  not 
profitable  continually  to  take  grow- 
ing spawn  from  one  bed  to  be  pre- 
served as  "seedage"  for  the  next  crop. 
The  common  expression  is  that  llie 
spawn  "runs  out"  in  about  three  years. 
There  seems  to  be  few  or  no  definite 
experiments  indicating  the  exact  con- 
ditions under  which  the  spaw^  in  two 
or  three  years  loses  the  power  of  vig- 
orous mushroom  production.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  extensive  growers  that  there 
is  a  marked  diminution  in  the  yield  after 
several  successive  propagations  from  the 
spawn  in  the  mushroom  bed.  This  has 
seemed  to  be  true  in  the  writer's 
experiments,  although  it  must  be  said 
that  accidents  to  experiments  under- 
taken have  made  it  impossible  to  re- 
port at  this  time  upon  the  nature  of 
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this  running  out.  That  deterioration 
does  result  is  apparently  a  fact  ac- 
cepted by  all  scientific  men  who  have 
given  attention  to  mushroom  growing. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  under  cer- 
tain, conditions  the  spawn  might  be 
repeatedly  propagated  without  loss  of 
prolificacy.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  pos- 
sibilities or  to  attempt  to  explain  why 
weakening  might  be  evident  under  or- 
dinary conditions. 

A  Chance  Method. — For  practical 
purposes  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the 
spawn  and  secure,  if  possible,  spawn 
which  has  not  perviously  weakened 
itself  by  the  production  oi  mushrooms 
— known  as  virgin  spawn.  Natural 
virgin  spawn  may  be  found  wherever 
"in  nature"  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
spores  to  germinate  and  to  produce  a 
mycelium.  Ordinarily  such  so-called 
"spontaneous"  appearances  of  spawn 
may  be  anticipated  in  compost  heaps, 
rich  garden  beds,  pastures  near  the 
feeding  places  of  animals,  etc  Man^ 
attempts  have  been  made  by  practi- 
cal growers  to  develop  spawn  from 
spores,  sowing  the  gill  portions  of 
mature  mushrooms  in  specially  con- 
structed beds;  but  the  results,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  have  not  been 
satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  grow- 
ers have  been  compelled  to  rely  wholly 
upon  a  virgin  spawn  whkrh  has  been 
obtained  by  chance.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris  some  persons 
make  a  business  of  searching  for  this 
virgin  spawn,  which  they  sell  to  the 
growers  at  a  high  figure.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  become  so  adept  in  detect- 
ing the  differences  in  the  character  of 
growth,  the  quality  of  odors,  etc.,  that 
they  can  distmguish  not  only  Agaricus 
campestris.  but  also  some  of  its  varie- 
ties. In  England  much  of  the  virgin 
spawn  has  been  obtained  from  pastures. 
Where  a  "spontaneous"  growth  of 
spawn  is  observed,  trenches  are  dug, 
and  these  are  filled  with  good  stable 
manure.  The  latter  in  time  becomes 
penetrated,  and  it  is  highly  prized 
for  cultural  purposes.  As  a  rule,  the 
virgin  spawn  is  used  in  spawning  beds, 
which,  when  well  penetrated,  are  torn 
down,  and  the  whole  bed  used  as  flake 
spawn  in  spawning  the  general  crop. 
Again,  the  virgin  spawn  may  be  used 
in  spawning  the  brick,  or  cakes,  this 
being  the  form  in  which  English  spawn 
is  usually  made.  However  adept  per- 
sons may  become  in  the  identification 
of  various  varieties  of  spawn  by  odor, 
etc.,  this  must  be  considered  essentially 
a  chance  method. 

A  Selective  Method. — From  what 
has  been  said  it  will  be  perceived  that 
very  little  advancement  could  be  made 
in  the  selection  of  desirable  varieties 
of  mushrooms,  in  varietal  improve- 
ment and  the  like,  so  long  as  the 
chance  method  of  securing  spawn 
should  prevail.  The  studies  in  the 
germination  of  mushroom  spores  pre- 
viously referred  to  were  encouraged  by 
the  apparent  necessity  of  beginning 
with  spores  from  mushrooms  of  known 
qualities  in  order  to  effect  improve- 
ment. In  recent  years  the  investip- 
tions  of  Constantin  upon  spore  germin- 
ation have  found  application  in  a  de- 
partment of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
By  a  secret  method,  mycelium  is 
grown  from  the  spores  in  pure  cultures. 
These  cultures,  which  are,  of  course, 
pure  virgin  spawn,  are  then  offered 
for  sale  to  the  growers.     This  spawn 


does  not  seem  to  have  received  de- 
served consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  growers.  The  secret  method  of 
effecting  spore  germination  referred  to 
by  R6pin  has  also  been  practically  ap- 
plied by  one  of  the  largest  seed  firms 
in  Paris.  In  general,  however,  French 
growers  have  not  profited  so  much 
by  the  new  methods,  perhaps  par- 
tially on  account  of  the  fact  that  these 
methods  are  not  known  and  partially 
because  of  the  expense  of  the  new 
virgin  .  spawn.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
these  methods  itnply  pure  cultures  to 
begin  with.  The  successful  germina- 
tion studies  with  chemical  stimulation 
were  soon  overshadowed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ease  of  making  tissue  cul- 
tures. The  use  of  the  latter  method 
has  been  the  means  of  a  sudden  ad- 
vancement in  spawn  making  in  this 
country  during  the  past  two  years,  for 
many  practical  men  have  been  quick  to 
see  the  advantages  which  it  offers. 

Pure-Culture  Precautions. — It  has 
already  been  stated  that  the  pure- 
culture  method  of  making  virgin  spawn 
is  not  one  which  will  prove  success- 
ful in  the  hands  of  wholly  inexperi- 
enced persons,  or  of  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  spend  time  and  use  the 
utmost  care  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  cultures  and  the  culture  material. 
The  use  of  pure-culture  methods  ne- 
cessitates to  a  considerable  extent  a 
knowledge  of  the  bacteria  and  molds 
which  are  everywhere  present  in  the 
air  and  which  are  especially  abund- 
ant wherever  there  are  dusty  or  damp, 
moldy  conditions.  The  principal  of 
making  pure  cultures  is  briefly  this: 
The  materials,  or  media,  and  all  the 
vessels  employed  must  be  sterilized, 
which  implies  being  heated  at  a  tem- 
perature sufficient  to  kill  all  germs 
present  in  the  vessels  or  material  used. 
If  the  vessels  used  are  test  tubes  or 
other  pieces  of  glassware  with  small 
mouths,  they  should,  previous  to  ster- 
ilization, be  plugged  with  cotton  bat- 
ting. This  cotton  batting  prevents, 
when  carefully  manipulated,  the  en- 
trance of  germs  from  the  air,  and 
therefore  keeps  the  vessel  or  medium 
in  a  pure  or  sterile  condition.  If  such 
a  vessel  is  opened,  this  should  be  done 
in    a    room    free    from    currents    of 


air  or  falling  dust  particles;  and,  while 
open,  tubes  and  other  apparatus  should 
be  held  in  a  more  or  less  horizontal 
position,  so  that  they  will  be  less  liable 
to  contamination.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  the  cotton  plug,  if  removed,  should 
not  come  in  contact  with  an  un- 
sterilized  substances.  If  now  a  small 
quantity  of  the  growing  mjrcelium  of 
a  mushroom  from  a  pure  culture  is 
transferred  to  such  a  sterilized  tube, 
using  for  this  transfer  sterile  needles, 
or  scalpels,  there  will  be  little  danger 
from  foreign  organisms,  and  the  piece 
of  mycelium  inserted  will  therefore 
grow  as  a  pure  culture  free  from  all 
other  fungi  or  bacteria. 

The  Tissue-Culture  Method. — In 
making  pure  cultures  of  mushrooms, 
large  test  tubes  or  wide-mouthed  bot- 
tles may  be  used.  These  should  be 
carefully  cleaned,  and,  if  possible,  a 
sterilization  should  be  ^ven  by  means 
of  dry  heat  as  a  preliminary  precau- 
tion. In  this  event  the  tubes  are 
plugged  with  cotton  plugs  and  placed 
in  a  dry  oven  made  for  the  purpose. 
They  are  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
about  150*  C,  and  this  temperature 
should  be  maintained  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Ordinarily,  however,  in  rougjh 
work  it  is  not  essential  to  employ  this 
preliminary  sterilization.  In  eiUier  case 
the  tubes  are  next  partially  filled 
(about  two-thirds)  with  the  manure,  or 
half-decajred  leaves,  upon  whkh  it  is 
desired  to  grow  the  virgin  spawn.  A 
plug  is  inserted  in  each  tube,  and  the 
tubes  are  then  sterilized  in  a  steam 
boiler  or  under  pressure.  If  sterilized 
under  steam  pressure,  as  in  an  auto- 
clave,^  it  is  necessary  to  use  about  15 
pounds  pressure  and  to  allow  the  tubes 
to  remain  at  this  pressure  for  from 
fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  If 
the  sterilization  must  be  effected  m 
a  boiler  or  in  an  open  water  bath,  it 
can  only  be  done  at  lOo"*  C,  of  course; 
and  it  is  then  desirable  to  boil  the 
tubes  for  at  least  one  hour  on  each  of 
two  or  three  successive  days.  With 
the  tubes  thoroughly  sterile,  the  next 
step  is  to  make  the  cultures  or  inocula- 
tions. By  the  tissue-culture  mediod  it 
is  implied  that  the  inoculations  are 
made  from  pieces  of  the  tissue  of  a 
living  mushroom.     It  is  at  this  ftage 
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that  selection  may  be  made.  One 
should  procure  from  a  bed  of  mush- 
rooms in  full  bearing  a  mushroom 
which  represents  the  most  desirable 
qualities  that  are  to  be  found.  Size, 
quality,  and  general  prolificacy  mast  all 
be     considered     as      well      as      other 

characteristics  in  any  special  selections. 
One  may  desire,  for  instance,  to  select 
from  a  variety  which  yields  through- 
out a  long  period^ne  which  is  re- 
sistant to  high  temperatures,  etc. 
Having  found  the  mushroom  from 
which  it  is  desired  to  propagate,  plants 
as  young  as  possible  may  be  used,  and 
those  which  show  the  veil  still  intact 
are  especially  desirable.  With  a 
scalpel,  or  a  pair  of  forceps,  which  has 
been  sterilized  by  passing  the  blade 
through  a  gas  flame,  or  even  the  flame 
from  an  alcohol  or  ordinary  lamp, 
small  pieces  of  the  internal  tissue  may 
be  removed,  and  these  pieces  transferred 
to  the  tubes,  without,  of  course,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  any  object  what- 
ever which  has  not  previously  been 
sterilized.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  wash 
the  mushroom  first,  so  that  no  dust 
will  be  made.  The  plant  may  then 
be  broken  open  longitudinally  and  bits 
of  the  internal  tissue  readily  removed 
without  fear  of  contamination  when 
one  becomes  adept  in  this  kind  of 
manipulation.  Immediately  upon  inocu- 
lation the  cotton  plug  is  replaced  in 
the  tube,  and  after  all  the  tubes  are 
inoculated  they  should  be  put  out  of 
the  dust,  preferably  in  a  situation 
where  the  temperature  is  about  that 
of  an  ordinary  living  room.  In  the 
coarse  of  several  days  a  slight  growth 
may  be  evident  from  the  tissue  if  the 
conditions  have  been  perfectly  sterile. 
In  the  course  of  a  week  or  more  the 
growth  should  have  become  very  evi- 
dent, and  in  three  weeks  the  moldlike 
development  of  mycelium  should  spread 
to  practically  all  parts  of  the  medium 
in  the  tube.  The  method  of  making 
pure  cultures  and  the  laboratory  ap- 
paratus usually  involved  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  When 
the  tubes  are  thoroughly  "run"  the 
contents  may  be  removed  and  used  in 
spawning  brick.  The  contents  of  a 
smgle  tube  may  spawn  several  bricks 
when  carefully  employed.  If  no  trans- 
fers are  made  of  the  growing  mycelium 
from  one  lot  of  tubes  to  another,  the 
writer  has  not  found  it  at  all  im- 
practicable or  unfavorable  to  utilize 
this  first  lot  of  bricks  later  in  spawn- 
ing others.  No  farther  transfers,  how- 
ever, should  be  made  from*  these  bricks 
to  others  under  any  circumstances  in 
spawn  making.  As  elsewhere  in- 
dicated, such  a  continuous  transference 
is  injurious  to  the  vigor  of  the  spawn 
and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  mush- 
rooms produced. 

Thb  Coumekcial  PR0CESS.»The  es- 
sentials in  spawn  making  are  (i)  a 
uniform,  compact  manure  brick;  (2) 
vigorous  and  well-selected  virgin 
spawn  to  be  used  in  inoculating  the 
bricks,  and  (3)  favorable  conditions 
for  the  storage  of  the  bricks  during 
the  growth  of  the  spawn.  It  should 
be  indicated  that  tnere  is  no  one 
method  of  making  brick  spawn.  The 
process  may  and  will  be  varied  by  each 
spawn  maker.  An^  skill  or  mechanical 
devices  which  will  simplify  or  im- 
prove the  process  in  any  particular  are 
to  be  recommended.  The  materials  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  the  brick 
are     fermented     stable     manure,    cow 


manure,  and  sometimes  a  small  quan- 
tity of  well-selected  loam.  Perhaps 
the  chief  value  of  these  different  con- 
stituents is  as  follows:  In  the  horse 
manure  the  mycelium  grows  most 
readily.  The  cow  manure  binds  the 
materials  together  into  compact  brick. 
The  loam,  which  is  perhaps  least  es- 
sential, is  supposed  to  prevent  crack- 
ing or  hardening  of  the  surface,  and 
therefore  contributes  to  the  appearance 
of  the  finished  brick,  at  the  same  time 
tending  to  prevent  rapid  fermentation 
during  growth.  It  also  in  some  cases 
facilitates  the  uniform  spread  of  the 
mycelium.  If  fresh  manure  is  used, 
thf  necessity  of  using  loam  is  perhaps 
to  be  emphasized.  In  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture these  materials  have  been  used 
singly  and  in  various  combinations, 
and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  should  be 
determined  by  the  special  conditions 
under  which  the  spawn  is  made.  Ex- 
cellent results  have  been  obtained  by 
using  a  mixture  of  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  stable  manure  and  the 
remainder  cow  manure.  In  this  case 
the  compost  for  the  brick  is  subjected 
to  fermentation  previous  to  its  use. 
When  loam  is  employed  it  may  be 
used  in  more  or  less  equal  proportion 
to  the  cow  manure;  and  the  quantity 
of  stable  manure  should  about  equal 
that  of  the  other  two  ingredients.  If 
the  straw  present  does  not  become  suf- 
ficiently disintegrated  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  manure  to  enable  one  to 
make  a  smooth  brick,  it  should  be  re- 
moved, in  part  at  least.  The  dry 
bricks  ordinarily  measure  about  5^  by 
8^  by  iM  (to  VA)  inches.  They 
should  therefore  be  molded  of  some- 
what larger  size,  perhaps  6  by  p  l^  2 
inches,  since  there  is  considerable  con- 
traction during  drying.  The  mold  con- 
sists merely  of  an  oak  frame  of  four 
pieces  strongly  riveted  together.  It 
may  also  be  profitably  lined  with 
thin  steel  plates.  In  molding  the  brick 
one  of  two  methods  may  be  followed: 
(i)  The  compost  may  be  thoroughly 
wet  or  puddled;  then,  with  the  mold 
upon  a  board  of  suitable  width,  the 
manure  is  compressed  into  it,  the  mold 
removed  form  the  brick  then  formed, 
and  the  board  pushed  along  for  a  suc- 
cession of  such  impressions.  The 
boards  supporting  the  bricks  are  then 
disposed  in  racks  and  the  bricks  dried 
for  a  few  days,  or  until  they  may  be 
turned  on  edge  for  further  drying  out 
(2)  The  compost  may  be  used  in  a 
condition  which  is  merely  moist  It 
is  compressed  into  the  brick  with  some 
force,  a  mallet  being  often  exnployed. 
The  brick  thus  obtained  is  sufficiently 
rigid  to  be  immediately  handled  if 
necessary.  By  this  method,  unless  the 
compost  has  been  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, the  bricks  are  not  so  smooth  as 
might  be  desired  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. In  some  instances  they  have 
then  been  subjected  to  a  repress  process, 
an  old  repress  brick  machine  being 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  such 
cases  the  bricks  are  made  thicker  to 
begin  with.  The  second  method  has 
been  discontinued  by  some  who  at  first 
employed  it.  Two  methods  are  also 
employed  in  spawning:  (i)  The  more 
common  method  is  to  insert  into  the 
brick  near  both  ends  a  piece  of  the 
virgin  spawn  obtained  for  the  purpose. 
A    cut    is    made    with    the    knife,    the 


spawn  inserted,  and  a  stroke  of  the 
loiife  effectively  closes  the  surface. 
This  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
brick  can  be  readily  handled.  (2)  The 
bricks  are  dried  until  merely  moist 
throughout;  then,  on  being  piled, 
nocules  of  spawn  are  placed  between 
successive  bricks,  a  piece  at  each  end* 
In  either  case  the  bricks  are  not  piled 
for  the  growth  of  the  spawn  until  in 
good  condition  as  to  moisture  content 
This  should  be  determined  not  by  the 
surface,  but  by  the  interior  of  the 
brick.  In  the  pile  the  surface  will 
soon  become  moist  When  the  first 
method  is  vmployed  it  is  sometimes 
customary  to  spread  between  the  layers 
of  brick  in  the  pile  a  little  moist 
manure  or  sawdust  It  has  been  de- 
termined, also,  that  the  absolute  mois- 
ture content  of  the  brick  should  be 
about  40  per  cent,  which  is  the  same 
as  for  the  mushroom  bed.  Tests  of 
the  moisture  content  of  bricks  growing 
well  have  varied  from  35  to  4754  per 
cent  Occasional  examination  should 
be  made  to  determine  the  temperature 
and  the  extent  of  growth.  In  order 
that  the  bricks  may  become  thoroughly 
penetrated,  more  than  a  month  will 
usually  be  required.  The  most  favorable 
additions  for  the  growth  of  the  spawn 
are  practically  the  same  as  for  mush- 
room growing.  A  fairly  moist  atmos- 
phere, maintained,  if  necessary,  by 
spraying,  and  a  more  or  less  uniform 
temperature  (55°  to  60"  F.)  are  to 
be  preferred.  The  size  of  the  piles 
will  depend  upon  the  other  conditions; 
but  if  there  is  any  danger  or  OHisider- 
able  fermentative  activity  the  bricks 
should  be  so  disposed  as  to  permit 
perfect  ventilation  between  two  or 
more  adjacent  rows.  When  the  bricks 
are  thoroughly  "run"  they  are  dried 
under  cover  before  being  shipped  ,or 
stored  in  bulk,  since  in  a  moist  brick 
the  spawn  would  continue  to  grow 
and  would  soon  produce  small  mush- 
rooms or  else  would  become  moldy. 
The  areas  of  mycelial  growth  should 
be  evident  to  the  eye.  The  growth 
should  be  moldlike,  however,  rather 
than  composed  of  very  large  thr^ds 
or  fibers.  The  suggestion  made  in  a 
previous  publication  that  mushroom 
spawn  should  be  sold  by  the  brick 
(with  a  uniform  standard  of  size) 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Ameri- 
can makers.  The  trade  names  sug- 
gested for  the  common  tjrpes  of  Agar- 
icus  campestris  in  culture  have  also 
come  into  use.  It  is  certain  that  these 
names,  Alaska,  Bohemia,  and  Columbia, 
designating  respectively  a  white,  a 
brown,  and  a  more  or  less  cream-gray 
form,  do  not  include  all  forms  in 
cultivation.  Until  a  careful  stu^y  has 
been  mide  of  varieties,  however,  this 
nomenclature  will  enable  spawn  niakers 
to  keep  in  mind  certain  types,  and  will 
make  it  possible  for  growers  to  ask 
for  a  spawn  yielding  a  color  demanded 
by  their  special  markets. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.—Phil  S.  Creager 
of  this  city,  read  a  paper  on  "Seed  flow- 
ers," and  H.  J.  Weber,  Nursery,  Mo., 
discussed-  "Roses  for  outdoor  planting" 
at  the  meeting  here  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society,  December 
2a 

Waverly,  Ia. — Elmer  Reeves  has  been 
appointed  director  of  new  depart- 
ment of  floriculture  of  the  state  fair. 
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THE  McKINLET  HEMORIAL. 

The  trustees  of  the  McKinley  Na- 
tional Memorial  Association,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  on  May  lo,  ap- 
proved a  design  submitted  by  its  archi- 
tect and  authorized  a  committee  to 
close  negotiations  with  a  contractor  and 
proceed  at  once  with  the  work  of  con- 
struction. This  building  committee,  Con- 
sisting of  Franklin  Murphy,  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  E.  W.  Bloomingdale,  William 
A.  Lynch,  William  McConway  and 
Alexander  H.  Revell,  considered  such 
bids  as  had  been  prepared  according  to 
the  architect's  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, and  on  May  31  awarded  the  con- 
tract to  the  Harrison  Granite  Company 
of  New  York,  with  the  provision  that 
work  be  begun  at  once  and  pushed 
to  as  quick  a  conclusion  as  conditions 
shall  permit. 

The  association  was  incorporated  in 
September,  1901,  and  has  since  that  time 
accumulated  a  fund  in  excess  of  $500,- 
000.  Following  a  policy  described  in  its 
original  statement  to  the  public,  noth- 
ing was  done  toward  the  construction 


of  the  memorial  until  a  sufficient  amount 
of  funds  was  in  hand  to  defray  all  bills. 
According  to  the  plans  now  adopted  all 
bills  may  be  paid  from  the  fund  in 
hand,  and,  while  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  trustees  to  provide  an  endowment 
of  $100,000,  the  income  from  which  shall 
provide  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  property  of  the  association,  it  is 
thought  wise  to  proceed  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  memorial,  trusting  to  future 
contributions  to  supply  the  endowment 
fund.  The  association  has  purchased 
and  owns  in  fee-simple  about  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  adjoining  Westlawn 
cemetery  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
city  of  Canton,  including  a  mound  some 
70  feet  in  altitude,  thought  to  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  the  purposes 
intended.  Upon  this  will  be  built  a 
mausoleum  of  pink  Milford  granite,  cir- 
cular in  form,  seventy-five  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  and  about  100  feet 
in  height  from  the  foundation.  This 
structure  will  be  reached  by  a  flight  of 
approach  steps  50  feet  in  width,  in  four 
runs,  with  wide  landings  between,  con- 


stituting a  rise  of  fifty-five  feet  in  all. 
The  hill  will  be  terraced  to  conform 
with  the  landings  on  the  staircase,  pre- 
senting on  the  whole  a  terraced  mound 
surmounted  by  the  structure  proper.  At 
the  base  of  the  staircase,  where  will  be 
built  a  plaza  200  feet  in  width,  lying 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  a  mall  or 
main  approach  running  through  the 
property  belonging  to  the  association  in 
a  south-easterly  direction  to  Linden 
avenue,  that  will  be  the  natural  ap- 
proach from  the  heart  of  the  city  to 
the  memorial.  This  approach  from 
Linden  avenue  to  the  plaza  will  be  about 
1,000  feet  in  length.  It  will  be  170  feet 
in  width  at  the  plaza  and  fifty  in  width 
at  Linden  avenue,  with  a  water-way  of 
"Long  Water"  in  the  center,  running 
from  the  plaza  540  feet  south-easterly, 
this  water-way  being  eighty  feet  wide 
at  the  base  of  the  plaza  and  fifty  feet 
wide  at  its  south-easterly  extremity. 
Flanking  the  "Long  Water"  will  be  four 
rows  of  trees  paralleling  drive-ways, 
two  on  either  side  of  the  water-way, 
thus   affording  the    visitor    an    unob- 
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stnicted  view  of  the  main  approach  and 
the  mausoleum,  from  the  most  south- 
easterly point  of  the  association's  prop- 
erty. In  a  word,  one  being  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Linden  avenue  and  the  mall  will 
be,  in  effect,  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  trustees  of  the  association  have 
been  at  great  pains  and  much  expense 
to  secure  the  very  best  talent  and  artis- 
tic judgment  available.  The  jury,  ap- 
pointed to  select  the  architect  was  com- 
posed of  two  of  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects in  America,  Walter  Cook  of  New 
York  and  Robert  S.  Pcabody  of  Boston, 
and  the  distinguished  sculptor,  Daniel 
Chester  French  of  New  York.  Their 
decision  based  upon  the  merits  of  the 
designs  submitted  favored  H.  Van 
Buren  Magonigle  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  younger  men  in  his  profession,  but 
one  who  has  met  with  exceptional  suc- 
cess. He  won  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York 
when  but  twenty-two,  the  Rotch  travel- 
ing scholarship  m  architecture  in  Boston 
when  twenty-six,  and  has  been  success- 
ful in  many  of  the  most  important 
architectural  competitions  during  the  in- 
tervening years.  The  design  he  sub- 
mitted has  the  unqualified  approval  of 
the  committee  in  charge,  and,  while  of 
severe  simplicity,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  eminently  effective, 
characterizing  the  quiet  dignity  of  the 
life  of  McKinley. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  exterior 
decoration  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
through  a  newspaper  print  an  effective 
idea  of  the  architect's  conception,  the 
accompanying  picture,  however,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  general  plan.  The 
interior  will  be  circular,  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  finished  in  light  gray 
Knoxville  marble.  Excepting  the  door- 
way there  will  be  no  opening  but  that 
thou|^h  the  crown  of  the  dome,  this 
opening  or  oculus  being  filled  with  a 
ceiling  light  of  glass.  In  the  center  of 
this  mortuary  chamber  will  be  the  sar- 
cophagi, so  designed  that  they  appear  as 
two  in  one.  They  are  cut  from  single 
blocks  of  polished  granite.  The  floor 
is  of  marble  of  different  tones,  designed 
to  unite  the  color  of  the  walls  and  the 
sarcophagi.    

OUR  FORESTS. 

Chief  Forester  Gifford  Pinchot,  in 
charge  of  the  /srovernment  forest  pre- 
serves, described  the  work  of  his  de- 
partment before  the  members  of  the 
Merchant's  club,  Chicago,  at  the  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  at  the  Auditorium 
January  13.  With  him  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  N.  W.  McLeod  of  St. 
Louis,  president  of  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association,  who  praised 
the  "foresight  and  common  sense"  mani- 
fested by  the  government's  trained  for- 
esters. 

**  At  present  only  approximately  100,- 
000,000  acres  are  included  in  the  for- 
est preserves,"  said  Mr.  Pinchot,  "when, 
as  a  matter  of  national  economy,  we 
ought  to  have  a  least  two  and  one-half 
times  that  amount.  We  are  many  years 
behind  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

"But  while  that  work  is  growing 
slowly,  Uncle  Sam  has  been  developing 
other  branches  of  the  forest  work.  For 
instance,  the  department  furnishes  ex- 
pert advice  to  owners  of  timber  tracts  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  increasing  their 
value.  Last  year  this  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  owners  of  over  1,000,000  acres, 
taxing  the  expert  resources  of  the  de- 
partment to  the  utmost" 


"Railroad  ties  alone  are  consuming 
an  immense  perecentage  of  the  total 
forest  area,"  said  Mr.  McLeod,  "some- 
thing like  345,600  acres  annually.  Care- 
ful thought  now  is  being  given  to  this 
question  of  meeting  the  demand  for  ties 
by  reforestation,  a  special  bulletin  hav- 
ing been  issued  by  the  department  of 
forestry  on  the  subject. 

"In  former  years  the  operating  lum- 
bermen, when  approached  on  the  subject 
of  forestry,  would  not  consider  the 
question,  believeing  that  forestry  in  the 
United  States  was  purely  an  academic 
question,  impossible  of  commercial  ap- 
plication. But  within  recent  years  many 
of  these  men,  finding  themselves  obliged 
to  purchase  additonal  tracts  of  forests 
in  order  to  supply  new  mills,  have  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  mistaken. 

"As  a  result  of  this  the  Lumber 
Manufacuturers'  Association  conducted 
an  investigation  which  revealed  that 
white  pine  in  Michigan  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  that  the  end  is  in  sight  in  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin,  and  that  there 
is  less  than  twenty  years'  supply  of 
yellow  pine  in  the  south. 

"This  has  had  its  lesson.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Lumbermen's 
Association  $150,000  was  subscribed  to 
endow  a  chair  if  forestry  in  Yale  uni- 
versity, a  sum  that  will  help  to  make 
the  work  more  practical.  No  great  na- 
tion can  flourish  in  a  treeless  country," 

President  Charles  H.  Wacker  of  the 
club  in  presiding,  dwelt  on  the  example 
set  by  former  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  J.  Sterling  Morton  in 
launching  the  general  observation  of 
Arbor  day. 

"Why  should  not  others  follow  his 
example  more  generally?"  said  the 
speaker.  "On  April  10,  1872,  when  this 
day  first  was  observed,  more  than  i,- 
000,000  trees  were  planted  in  Nebraska. 
Today  we  find  trees  on  more  than  700,- 
000  acres  in  a  state  that  hitherto  was 
barren. 

"Mr.  Pinchot,  who  has  accepted  the 
position  of  chief  forester,  comes  of  a 
family  of  wealth,  he  and  his  father  hav- 
ing endowed  the  chair  of  forestry  at 
Yale.  After  studying  this  subject  in 
Europe,  he  took  charge  of  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt's  estate  at  Biltmore,  a  position  he 
held  until  President  McKinley  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  government's 
forestry  work." 

CRUMBLING  OF  PUTTY.   - 

Buy  your  putty  from  a  reliable  green- 
house builder.  This  is  the  advice  of  a 
number  of  growers  near  Albany,  N.  Y., 


who  have  had  experience  with  the  arti- 
cle furnished  by  local  druggists  and 
glass  supply  houses.  Much  of  the  putty 
sold  today  is  made  of  cheap  materials; 
after  a  short  exposure  to  the  elements  it 
begins  to  crumble  and  to  disappear  in 
the  form  of  dust,  which  works  its  way 
through  the  joints  of  the  house  and  falls 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  below.  The 
very  first  frost  will  often  swell  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  loosened 
from  the  sash  and  comes  off  easily  in 
short  strips.  It  has  been  noticed  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  greenhouses  put  up 
by  reliable  builders  have  sash  the  glass 
of  which  remains  firmly  imbedded  in  its 
place  for  several  seasons,  the  putty  re- 
maining intact.  The  green  house  build- 
ers of  repute  make  their  own  putty  out 
of  good  materials,  although  the  first  cost 
is  a  few  cents  more  per  pound  than  that 
of  the  article  usually  found  in  the  local 
market,  in  the  end  it  is  a  gain  to  pay  the 
extra  money. 

R,D. 

RECIPES  FOR  COOKING  MUSHROOMS. 

Prospective  customers  frequently  de- 
sire to  know  how  to  cook  mushrooms 
and  some  have  a  very  vague  idea  as 
to  the  better  methods.  Following  are 
two  good  methods  of  preparation  suita- 
ble for  the  chaflngdish  that  do  not  re- 
quire the  usually  accompanying  beef- 
steak: 

One  pound  of  mushrooms.  Peel  them 
with  a  silver  knife,  dividing  fleshy 
specimens  into  rather  small  pieces. 
Place  two-thirds  teaspoonful  of  butter 
in  chafing  dish  or  stew  pan.  As  soon 
as  melted  put  mushrooms  in;  stew  fif- 
teen minutes,  then  add  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour  and  stir  till  perfectly 
smooth.  Add  one-half  cup  of  strong 
beef  stock  or  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
extract;  season  to  taste.  Serve  on 
toast 

One  pound  mushrooms.  Stew  for 
IS  minutes,  after  adding  sufficient  but- 
ter; then  add  one-half  cup  of  grated 
cheese  and  stir  until  it  melts  out 
smooth;  immediately  add  the  beaten 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Francis    Channing. 


Pasadena,  Cal.— This  city  celebrated 
New  Year's  with  the  rose  carnival, 
which  has  become  one  of  the  features 
of  the  southern  California  winter.  About 
40,000  or  50,000  visitors  came  to  the 
city.  There  was  the  usual  show  of 
southern  California's  floral  wealth,  the 
various  vehicles  in  the  parade  being 
beautifully  decorated  with  every  flower 
that  thrives  at  this  season. 


AT   THE    BOSTON    EXHIBITION    OF   THE    AMERICAN    CARNATION    SOCIETY. 
Exhibits  In  oompetilion  for  the  Lawion  mtdaU. 
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Australian  growers  are  apparently 
making  considerable  headway  with  car- 
nations. 

BuRBANKiTis  is  a  new  disease  of  the 
magazines  and  general  press  which  is 
severe  in  its  effects  on  a  worthy  and 
unpretentious  man. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  a  bulletin  on  "The  Disease 
Resistance  of  Potatoes,"  by  L.  R.  Jones, 
botanist  of  the  Vermont  experiment  sta- 
tion and  collaborator  of  the  bureau  oi 
plant  industry.- 

An  excellent  little  bulletin  on  "Win- 
dow Gardening  in  the  School-room,*' 
by  Herman  D.  Dorner,  has  been  issued 
by  Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  thoroughly 
practical  information  about  window 
plants  and  is  well  illustrated. 

The  next  international  exhibition  of 
the  Belgian  Royal  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Botany  will  be  held  at  Ghent, 
Belgium,  April  26  to  May  3,  1908.  Sec- 
retary £.  Fierens  can  now  supply  copies 
of  the  preliminary  programme.  The 
schedule  makes  ample  provisions  for  all 
kinds  of  garden  plants  and  fruits. 


Mbs.  Elus  Rowan,  the  well  known 
flower  painter,  has  a  collection  of  500  pic- 
tures of  Australian  flowers,  for  which  the 
German  goyemment  has  offered  $76,000  on 
condition  that  she. takes  up  her  residence  in 
Germany  and  devotes  her  time  to  that 
country. 

A  SAcmLBOB. — The  Paris  papers  are  pro- 
testing yebemently  against  the  destnictioB 
of  the  revered  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A  project 
sanctioned  by  the  municipal  authorities,  has 
been  put  forward  by  a  syndicate  of  capital- 
ists having  for  its  aim  the  conversion  of 
this  far  famed  forest  promenade  into  solidly 
built  blocks  of  department  houses.  The  be- 
ginning is  to  be  made  next  spring.  That  it 
is  a  pity  and  a  shame  is  the  keynote  of  the 
war  cry. 

A  Prolific  Tkee.— Even  the  trees  in 
Geauga  county,  Ohio,  are  full  of 
wealth.  Dwight  Hues  and  Edgar  Saber, 
(Of  Huntsburg,  cut  down  an  old  elm 
itree  during  the  first  week  of  December, 
in  which  were  two  coons,  a  swarm  of 
bees  and  two  pails  of  honey.  The  tree 
was  also  valuable  for  its  timber. 


All  ELM  TRE£. 


Does  a  man  bare  his  head  in  some  old 
church?  80  do  I  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  this  regal  tree  and  Tookinsr  up  into 
that  complete  glory  at  which  three  hun- 
dred years  have  been  at  work  with  noise- 
less fingers.  Thou  belongest  to  no  man's 
hand,  but  to  all  men's  eyes  who  love 
beauty  and  have  leeumed  through  beauty 
to  behold  God.— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


SUQETT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  United  States  Nursery  Company, 
S.  W.  Crowell,  manager^  Rich,  Miss., 
submits  for  registration  a  new  rose, 
Helen  Good,  a  sport  from  Maman 
Cochet;  identical  with  the  variety  in 
growth,  foliage,  size  and  shape  of 
flower;  differs  only  in  color,  which  is  a 
shell  pink  suffused  with  golden  yellow. 
Very  distinct. 

W.    J.    Stewart,    Sec'y. 


AMERlCAIf  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

The  F.  R.  Pierson  Company,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  registered  the  follow- 
ing carnations: 

Helen  M.  Gould,  variegated  sport 
from  Enchantress,  equal  in  size,  and 
having  a  dark  variegation,  deep  pink 
with  darker  markings.  On  close  ob- 
servation this  variety  is  a  variegated 
variety,  yet  the  general  effect  is  one 
beautiful   tone   of   dark  pink. 

White  Enchantress,  previously  reg- 
istered, 

Winsor,  light  silvery  pink,  intermed- 
iate in  color  between  Lawson  and  En- 
chantress, grand  habit,  splendid  stem, 
calyx  that  never  bursts,  and  a  color 
that  will  make  it  in  great  demand.  It 
is  a  trifle  larger  than  Lawson,  with 
just  as  stiff  a  stem  but  less  brittle,  and 
is    a   magnificent   grower. 

Albert  M.  Herr^  Sec'y. 


EASIER  CALENDAR. 

The  following  interesting  data  con- 
cerning Easter  and  its  changing  date 
has  been  issued  in  the  form  of  a  trade 
circular  by  the  Arendt  Bulb  Company, 
Tamaroa,  111.: 

Easter  day  is  always  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  full  moon  which  happens  upon  or 
next  after  March  21.  and  if  the  full  moon 
happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  is  the  Sun- 
day after. 

It  must  he  remembei:ed.  however,  that  it 
Is  not  the  actual  moon  in  the  heavens,  nor 
even  the  mean  moon  of  astronomers,  that 
regulates  the  time  of  Baster.  but  an  alto- 
gether imaginary  moon,  whose  periods  are 


so  contriyed  that  the  new  calendar  moon 
always  follows  the  real  moon;  sometimes  by 
two,  or  even  three  days.  The  effect  of  this 
is,  that  the  fourteenth  of  the  calendar  moon, 
which  had  been  from  the  times  of 
Moses  considered  full  moon  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  falls  generally  on  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  of  the  real  moon,  and  thus  after 
the  full  moon,  which  is  generally  on  tlie 
fourteenth)  or  fifteenth  day. 

With  this  explanation  of  what  is  meant 
by  full  moon,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  calendar  moon,  the  rule  is, 
that  Baster  is  always  the  first  Sundsiy 
after  the  paschal  full  moon,  i.  e.,  after  the 
full  moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after 
March  21,  the  beginning  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year. 

One  object  in  arranging  the  calendar 
moon  was,  that  Easter  mi^t  never  fall 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Jewish  passorer. 
They  did  occur  together,  however,  on  April 
14,  1805;  April  3,  1825;  April  12,  1908; 
and  will  do  so  again  on  April  1,  1923 ;  April 
17,  1927,  and  April  19.  1981. 

The  Jewish  festival  usually  occurs  in 
passion  week,  and  never  before  March  26, 
or  after  April  25.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Christian  festival  is  never  before  March  22. 
or  after  April  26.  In  1761  and  1818  Banter 
fell  on  March  22;  but  neither  in  this  nor 
the  following  century  will  this  date  recur. 
In  1918  it  will  fall  on  March  23,  as  It  did 
in  1845  and  1856. 

The  latest  Baster  in  this  or  next  century 
occurs  on  April  25,  1948.  In  1848  Baster 
fell  on  April  28;  in  1859  on  April  24,  and 
in  1886  on  April   25. 

TABLB    OF    SASTEB    D1A.TBS. 


1906  April  15. 

1907  March  81. 

1908  April  19. 

1909  April  11. 

1910  March  27. 

1911  April    16. 

1912  AprU  7. 

1913  March  28. 

1914  April  12. 

1915  April  4. 

1916  April    23. 

1917  April    8. 

1918  March  81. 

1919  April  20. 

1920  April    4. 

1921  March  27. 

1922  April  16. 

1923  April    1. 

1924  April  20. 

1925  April  12. 

1926  April  4. 

1927  April    17. 

1928  April  8. 

1929  March  31. 

1930  April    20. 

1931  April  5. 

1932  March  27. 
1983  April  16. 

1934  April    1. 

1935  April    21. 

1936  April  12. 

1937  March   28 

1938  April  17. 

1939  April    9. 

1940  March  24. 

1941  April   18. 


1942  April  6. 
1943  April  25. 

1944  April  9. 

1945  April  1. 

1946  April  21. 

1947  April   6. 

1948  March   28. 

1949  April  17. 
1^50  April  9. 

1951  March  2S. 

1952  April    18. 

1953  April  6. 

1954  April    18. 

1955  April    10. 
1966  April    1. 

1957  April  21. 

1958  April  6. 

1959  March  29. 

1960  April    17. 

1961  April    2. 

1962  April   22. 

1963  April  14. 

1964  March  29. 

1965  April    18. 

1966  April  10. 

1967  March  26. 

1968  AprU  14. 

1969  April    6. 

1970  March  29. 

1971  April  11. 

1972  April    2. 

1973  April  22. 

1974  April    14. 

1975  March  80. 

1976  April    18. 

1977  April  10. 


POSSIBILITIES  FROM  PARASITES. 

This  jrear's  lecture  season  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  was 
opened  January  13  by  Dr.  L.  O.  How- 
ard, chief  of  the  bureau  of  entomolosy 
in  Washington.  His  subject  was  ^The 
Possibilities  from  Insect  JParasites,"  and 
he  illustrated  it  with  stereopticon  views. 

The  lecture  consisted  of  a  careful  his- 
torical summary^  of  all  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  with  the  practical  handling  of  the 
insect  enemies  of  injurious  insects,  start- 
ing with  the  first  attempt  in  1855  hf 
Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  then  state  entomologist 
of  New  York,  to  import  the  European 
parasites  of  the  wheat  midge,  and  dos- 
ing with  the  present  attempt  to  import 
into  New  England  the  European  and 
Japanese  parasites  of  the  gypsy  moth 
and  brown-tail  moth.  The  excellent 
work  carried  on  in  California  in  this 
direction  was  described  at  some  length 
from  the  first  overwhelming  success  of 
the  importation  of  the  Australian  lady- 
bird in  i88q  to  destroy  the  fluted  scale, 
down  to  the  latest  importation  of  an 
ichnieumon  fly  from  Spain,  which  is  a 
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parasite  of  the  codling  moth  of  the  ap- 
ple. The  work  done  in  Hawaii,  in 
Western  Australia,  and  in  South  Africa 
received  due  attention,  and  the  similar 
work  carried  on  under  the  United 
States  Department  at  Washington,  nat- 
urally, was  not  disregarded. 

Doctor  Howard  called  attention  to  the 
i'act  that  work  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
.Jone  with  success  with  native  insects, 
but  that  in  the  case  of  imported  insects, 
rhich  flourish  exceedingly,  an  effort  to 
^troduce  their  parasites  from  their  na- 
live  homes  should  not  be  neglected. 

With  regard  to  the  gypsy  moth  and 
»rown-tail  moth,  he  expressed  himself  as 
hopeful  of  success.  In  Europe  the  stand- 
ing of  these  two  insects  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  in  this  country  of  the  tent 
caterpillar  of  the  forest  and  the  tussock 
moth.  In  America  both  of  these  insects 
occasionally  multiply  sufficiently  to  bring 
about  considerable  damage  to  vegeta- 
tion, but  invariably  after  excessive  mul- 
tiplication they  are  suddenly  reduced 
in  numbers,  and,  while  always  present, 
seldom  mutiply  again  to  an  injurious 
extent  until  after  a  period  of  some 
years.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  work 
of  native  parasites,  since  both  are  native 
American  insects.  In  Europe  the  gypsy 
moth  and  brown-tail  moth  situation,  as 
stated,  is  practically  the  same,  although 
with  the  brown-tail  moth  in  many 
countries  there  are  police  measures  in 
force  requiring  the  destruction  of  the 
over-wintering  nests  on  certain  dates  in 
the  autumn.  Thus,  it  was  pointed  out, 
certain  of  the  collectors  engaged  to 
gather,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  the 
nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth  were 
obliged  to  collect  them  early,  before 
they  were  destroyed  by  the  owners  of 
gardens  and  orchards.  He  described  in 
some  detail  his  last  summer's  trip  to 
organize  the  work  of  importing  para- 
sites of  these  two  insects,  and  stated 
that  it  was  difficult  in  very  many  locali- 
ties to  find  any  specimens  at  all  of  the 
gypsy  moth,  although  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  in  almost  any  year  it  is 
liable  to  appear  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  work  of  last  summer  showed  that 
it  was  an  easy  thing  to  import  para- 
sitized specimens  of  both  species  into 
Massachusetts,  and  it  now  remains 
simply  to  bring  over  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  care  for  them  as  well  as 
possible,  in  the  confident  hope  that 
some  of  them  will  establish  themselves 
and  become  permanent  denizens  of  the 
United  States.  Surely,  with  the  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  food  which  they 
will  find  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  there 
can  be  no  reason,  unless  it  be  climatic, 
why  they  should  not  breed  rapidly  and 
eventually  reduce  both  the  gypsy  moth 
and  brown-tail  moth  to  approximately 
European  conditions. 

PROPAGATING  ROSES. 

Any  amount  of  money  can  be  ex- 
pended to  make  either  the  grafting 
case  or  propagating  house  a  permanent 
fixture.  Iron  frame  and  fancy  trim- 
mings may  be  had,  although  the  wood 
structure  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
average  grower  admirably.  In  build- 
ing a  bench  for  cuttings,  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  rough  porous  brick  for 
a  bottom;  this  should  be  supported 
on  2X3-inch  scantling  running  length- 
wise the  bed,  and  far  enough  apart 
to  have  the  bricks,  when  laid  flat, 
reach  from  the  center  of  one  runner 
to  the  center  of  the  next.  The  bricks 
can  be  fitted  closely  together  and  held 


in  place  firmly  by  the  facing  6r  walls 
of  the  bench.  Use  ix6-inch  or  2x6- 
inch  cypress  facing.  After  placing  the 
bricks  on  the  scantling,  carefully  ce- 
ment all  the  cracks  to  prevent  the  sand 
from  washing  or  sifting  through.  The 
brick  bench  is  an  excellent  propagat- 
ing bed  and  a  very  durable  one;  the 
drainage  is  almost  faultless,  as  the 
bricks  absorb  all  surplus  moisture;  and 
very  little  fungus  enters  the  bed,  as 
it  very  often  does  where  the  bottom 
is  board.  The  bed  is  easily  cleaned. 
Before  filling  if  the  bricks  are  scalded 
clean  the  b^  will  always  be  fresh  at 
the  bottom  and  sides;  yet  good  re- 
sults can  never  be  attained  if  foul 
sand  is  used. 

In  selecting  the  wood  for  cuttings 
use  only  the  newer  growth;  the  over- 
ripe is  almost  worthless  for  the  work. 
Heel  cuttings  are  the*  best  made  from 
short  flowering  wood,  but  it  is  hard 
to  get  enough  of  this  kind  of  wood. 
The  next  best  is  the  strong  blind 
wood  heel  cuttings.  The  growth 
should  still  have  a  slight  flush  of 
red  at  the  tips,  indicating  new  and 
not  quite  ripened  growth.  The  heels 
are  found  to  be  sufficiently  ripe  to  root 
readily.  The  cuttings  can  be  made  up 
with  two  or  three  eyes.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  trim  the  foliage  if 
one  has  plenty  of  room,  unless  now 
and  then  an  extra  large  cutting  is 
made.  The  advantage  the  heel  cut- 
ting has  over  any  other  stem  cut- 
ting is  that  there  is  here  a  firm  base 
that  invariably  throws  out  a  greater 
percentage  of  canes  from  the  tuLse  of 
the  plant  after  benching. 

When  taking  the  wood  do  not  take 
off  more  than  can  be  handled  while 
it  is  still  fresh.  Lay  the  wood  down 
on  clean  paper  and  sprinkle  it 
thoroughly,  turning  it  several  times; 
and  as  the  cuttings  are  made  up  keep 
them  sprinkled  also,  never  allowing  the 
wood  or  cutting  to  become  wilted. 
After  the  cuttings  are  ready  for  plac- 
ing in  the  sand,  be  sure  that  the  sand 
is  packed  very  firmly  and  left  level; 
otherwise  the  water  will  follow  the 
grade.  Take  an  old  table  knife  and 
break  off  the  blade,  leaving  only  about 
an  inch  or  so  with  which  to  open  up 
the  sand.  It  is  necessary  only  to  make 
a  cut  about  ^-inch  deep.  Slant  the 
knife  when  drawing  it  through  the 
sand  so  it  will  not  loosen  it  I  prefer 
forcing  the  cutting  a  little  below  where 
the  knife  has  been,  thus  setting  the 
cutting  firmer.  The  cuttings  should 
never  require  placing  over  an  inch 
in  the  sand.  Have  a  J4x3-inch  ruler 
to  work  against  Place  the  cuttings 
about  an  inch  apart  in  the  row  and 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart  be- 
tween the  rows,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  cuttings;  of  course,  do  not 
crowd  them.  Press  the  sand  firmly 
with  the  finger  tips  close  to  the  cut- 
tings when  finishing  up  each  row; 
this  must  be  done  from  the  side 
one  works  from.  As  each  batch  is  put 
in  it  should  be  watered  carefully, 
labeled  and  dated,  the  labels  reading 
from  left  to  right  Sprinkle  the  cut- 
tings early  on  bright  days  and  keep 
the  sand  quite  wet  until  the  cuttings 
begin  to  form  roots;  then  sprinkling 
them  occasionally  over  the  tops  will  be 
all  they  will  need  until  they  are  ready 
to  lift  Under  favorable  conditions 
they  should  be  rooted  well  enough  to 
pot  in  about  four  weeks,  or  a  little 
before. 


Shade  the  cuttings  on  all  bright 
days  as  soon  as  the  sun  strikes  them, 
removing  the  shading  as  soon  as  the 
sun  leaves.  The  shading  should  be 
made  of  cheesecloth  arranged  on  wires 
so  that  it  can  be  moved  to  one  side, 
or  the  cloth  should  be  tacked  on  light, 
easily  handled  frames,  which  should 
be  placed  several  inches  above  the  cut- 
tings. Gradually  reduce  the  shading 
after  the  first  ten  days. 

The  condition  of  the  roots  can  be 
ascertained  by  carefully  lifting  a  cut- 
ting here  and  there.  When  the  roots 
have  attained  a  length  of  half-an-inch 
they  can  then  be  potted. 

The  above  suggestions  will  answer 
for  all  tea  roses  and  hybrid  teas.  For 
American  Beauties  the  wood  to  root 
properly  should  be  selected  with  per- 
haps more  care;  it  is  useless  to  use 
anything  but  the  best  wood.  This 
should  be  of  the  shorter  jointed 
growth  of  even  ripeness.  The  short 
blooming  wood  of  American  Beauty, 
found  where  occasionally  buds  have 
stems  only  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  gives  good  cuttings.  These  are 
very  easy  to  strike.  It  is  often  necessary 
however,  to  use  long  canes  in  working 
up  the  wood;  in  this  instance  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  canes  may  be 
rather  soft  and  buts  over-ripe.  The 
middle  section  gives  the  best  cut- 
tings. It  should  be  put  in  separated 
from  the  harder  growths.  If  the  tips 
are  ripe  enough,  they  can  be  put  in 
a  batch  by  themselves.  All  American 
Beauty  cuttings  are  best  made  with 
two  eyes.  The  temperature  of  the  sand 
for  any  and  all  rose  cuttings  should 
be  from  65"  to  70".  Use  dairy 
thermometers  placed  the  depth  of  the 
cuttings,  to  get  the  bottom  tempera- 
ture. The  overhead  temperature  should 
be  about  the  same  as  the  rose  house 
temperature — from  56"  to  58*,  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times,  but 
never  any  draughts. 

In  watering  the  cuttings  use  water 
tempered  to  60®. 

A  few  don'ts  to  bear  in  mind  when 
propagating : 

Don't  take  off  streaked  wood. 

Don't  try  to  use  a  dull  knife. 

Don't  make  slanting  cuts. 

Don't  use  ice  water  on  the  beds. 

Don't  forget  to  shade  carefully. 

Don't  expect  to  make  one  lot  of  sand 
last  all  season. 

Don't  blame   the   help. 

Try  to  look  after  the  work  person- 
ally or  spend  enough  of  your  time  in 
the  house  to  know  that  it  is  receiving 
proper  attention.  If  the  suggestions 
here  made  are  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
I  feel  assured  you  will  have  good  re- 
sults. E. 


ROSE  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Paper  read  by  N.  Butterbach  before  the 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  Society, 
January   5. 

Cuttings. — I  could  never  see  any 
difference  in  cuttings  from  blind  or 
flowering  wood.  Different  growers 
prefer  different  sizes  of  cuttings.  Some 
take  two,  some  three  '  eyes.  A 
keen-edged  knife  should  be  used,  and 
the  cut  should  be  as  short  and  clean 
as  possible.  The  depth  of  the  sand 
should  be  from  three  and  one-half 
to  four  inches.  Insert  the  cutting 
about  half  way  between  the  surface 
and  the  bottom;  there  the  heat 
and  moisture  will  be  uniform.  The 
temperature  of  the  sand  should  be  about 
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60**  and  the  temperature  of  the  house 
56'.  The  lower  temperature  of  the 
house  retards  the  buds  while  roots 
are  forming.  The  cooler  the  cuttings 
are  rooted,  the  quicker  they  act  after 
being  repotted.  During  bright  weather 
the  cutting  bench  should  be  sprayed 
several  times  a  day;  the  moisture  of 
the  foliage  will  greatly  help  the  forma- 
tion of  roots.  In  about  four  weeks 
they  should  be  ready  for  potting.  Cut- 
tings of  American  Beauty  roses  present 
far  more  difficulties  than  do  others. 
Select  the  short  jointed  blind  wood. 
From  two  to  four  eyes  can  be  taken, 
according  to  the  distance  between  the 
eyes.  Bottom  heat  should  be  68*  and 
temperature  of  the  house  58.* 

Potting. — As  soon  as  the  roots  are 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  long 
the  cuttings  should  be  potted.  If  they 
are  left  too  long  in  the  sand,  the  plants 
receive  a  check  when  potted.  Two  to 
254-inch  pots  are  right  for  Brides, 
Bridesmaids  and  Golden  Gates;  Ameri- 
can Beauties  need  254-inch  pots.  See 
that  the  pots  are  clean;  if  they  are 
new  have  them  well  soaked.  The  soil 
should  be  a  fibrous  loam,  four  parts  of 
soil  to  one  part  of  rotted  manure.  The 
soil  should  be  screened  throujfh  a  %- 
inch  mesh.  In  pottmg  get  the  roots 
as  near  to  the  top  as  possible,  and 
do  not  press  too  hard;  only  keep  the 
cuttings  standing  firmly.  Place  them  in 
a  bench  on  coal  ashes  and  water  twice 
with  a  rose  spray  and  shade  them  at 
once.  The  shading  should  be  removed 
at  night  and  on  some  cloudy  days.  Keep 
the  soil  moist,  not  soaked,  and  keep 
the  rose  house  temperature  at  58**  at 
night  with  a  rise  of  lo**  or  15**  in  the 
day  time. 

Repotting.— When  the  ball  is  rooted 
through  the  plant  should  be  repotted. 
The  soil  should  be  prepared  the  same 
as  for  cuttings.  See  that  the  soil  is 
free  of  lumps  and  the  plants  potted 
firmly.  Remove  a  little  of  the  soil  at 
the  top  of  the  ball  and  at  the  edge.  If 
the  plants  are  grafted  stock,  get  the 
graft  as  near  underground  as  possible 
each  time  they  are  repotted.  A  plant 
from  a  2  or  2^ -inch  pot  takes  a  3- 
inch,  and  a  2^-inch  pot  plant  needs 
a  3^-inch  pot.  They  will  fill  the  pot 
quicker  and  make  a  better  growth  if 
not  shifted  into  too  large  pots.  Ameri- 
can Beauties  require  a  heavier  soil  than 
other  roses,  and  a  354-inch  pot.  Give 
plenty  of  drainage  and  do  not  force  the 
young  stock.  This  ought  to  have  the 
best  place  in  the  house,  where  it  can 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  Syringe 
on  every  bright  day  and  never  allow 
the  stock  to  get  dry  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  sulphur  cannot  be  applied  on 
the  pipes,  a  dusting  with  a  bellows  will 
be  needed.  We  use  common  hand 
lanterns  if  there  is  not  sufficient  Micat 
from  the  pipes.  We  put  a  thick  layer 
of  sulphur  on  top  of  the  lantern  and 
light  the  lantern.  We  have  never  had 
any  yellow  or  burned  leaves. 

Preparing  Soil. — Early  spring  is  the 
time  to  prepare  soil.  It  should  be  good 
friable  loam,  if  possible  from  an  old 
cow  pasture,  put  up  in  a  square  pile 
about  two  feet  high,  with  one  part  of 
good  stable  manure.  After  three  weeks 
the  pile  should  be  chopped  in  pieces  and 
turned  over.  The  pile  ought  to  be 
turned  over  every  three  weeks  until 
needed  to  prevent  weeds  from  grow- 
ing. 

Pr.ANTTNn. — When  the  benches  are 
filled  and  the  soil  well  pulverized,  we 


spread  bone  evenly  (about  a  pound  to  the 
running  foot  of  bench)  and  mix  it  well 
by  hand.  If  there  are  any  rough  pieces, 
the  bone  is  well  broken  up.  We  prefer 
early  planting  and  selection  of  good 
stock.  A  sickly  plant  is  discarded  and 
the  plants  are  planted  carefully,  regard- 
less of  time.  They  are  planted  firmly 
without  damaging  the  ball  of  the  roots. 
A  plant  can  be  planted  right  without 
using  anything  but  the  hands.  Some 
prefer  firming  them  by  working  through 
the  rows.  After  a  bench  is  planted 
we  level  it  nicely  and  water  carefully 
around  each  plant  without  soaking  the 
whole  bench.  The  houses  should  be 
planted  in  June,  or  not  later  than  July. 
Care  of  Young  Stock. — Much  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  crop  is  at- 
tributed to  the  care  taken  of  young 
stock.  Our  main  effort  should  be  to 
get  healthy  stocky  growth.  This  can 
only  be  gotten  by  timely  cultivation, 
watering,  ventilating  and  feeding.  The 
cultivation  should  be  continued  until  the 
feeding  roots  reach  so  close  to  the 
surface  that  the  work  can  not  be  carried 
on  without  injuring  the  plants.  Careful 
watering  is  of  great  importance  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  growth.  Not  alone 
should  one  know  how  to  handle 
the  hose;  he  must  consider  also  the 
outdoor  atmosphere.  If  evaporation  is 
rapid  because  of  a  dry  atmosphere  the 
plants  can  hardly  be  over-watered ;  if 
the  atmosphere  is  moist,  watering  must 
be  done  very  carefully.  A  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  the  hose  can 
syringe  as  sharply  with  little  water  as 
some  with  a  full  bed-soaking  force. 
As  soon  after  planting  as  time  can  be 
spared,  the  plants  should  have  supports 
and  be  tramed  in  such  position  that 
the  light  and  air  can  have  free  access. 
Grafted  stock  ought  to  have  supports 
as  soon  as  planted;  in  fact,  it  is  well 
to  give  it  a  little  support  when  in  pots. 
Pieces  of  wire  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
long  are  sufficient.  These  will  prevent 
the  scion  from  being  detached  from  the 
stock  during  a  syringing.  If  the  soil 
had  a  proper  quantity  of  fertility  at 
planting  time,  very  little  feeding  is  re- 
quired except  a  light  sprinkling  of  bone 
meal  and  wood  ashes  at  intervals,  or 
a  dusting  of  lime,  until  the  bench  is 
well  filled  with  roots.  There  is  no 
special  time  set  for  mulching;  each 
grower  must  know  when  his  plants  need 
feeding.  In  raised  benches  with  three 
and  one-half  or  four  inches  of  soil  left 
after  the  summer's  growth,  the  soil  is 
naturally  exhausted.  A  sprinkling  of 
bone  meal  with  a  top  dressing  of  two 
parts  of  rotten  manure  to  one  part  of 
soil,  is  our  first  mulch.  Air  slaked  lime, 
wood  ashes,  and  bone  are  used  alter- 
nately; later  on  a  top  dressing  of  cow 
manure  and  soil  is  used  when  the  roots 
show  on  the  surface.  In  the  short  days 
when  a  heavy  crop  has  been  cut,  the 
beds  ought  to  b^  kept  dry  rather 
than  wet  for  a  week  or  so  to  increase 
root  action;  but  the  drying  should  not 
be  overdone;  simply  keep  the  bed  mel- 
low. When  the  days  get  longer  and 
brighter,  more  air  and  water  can  be 
given  to  plants  in  active  growth;  and 
more  stimulant  can  be  applied  in  way 
of  liouid  or  mulch.  We  find  that  Ameri- 
can Beauties  do  better  by  giving  them 
a  light  mulch  and  a  dusting  of  bone 
or  ashes  from  time  to  time  than  by 
feeding  them  too  much  liquid  manure. 
The  leaves  ought  to  be  kept  picked  up 
and  disbudding  attended  to.  Shoots 
that  touch  the  glass  ought  to  be  tied 
down. 


Ventilation  and  Temperatuxe. — ^Thc 
most  important  duty  of  a  successful  rose 
grower  is  the  right  handling  of  the 
ventilator.  Careless  ventilating  is  more 
the  cause  of  mildew  than  anything  else. 
When  the  house  rises  to  65**  raise  the 
ventilator  just  a  few  inches,  but  never 
enough  to  get  a  sudden  drop  of  tempera- 
ture. It  should  be  raised  inch  by  inch 
according  to  the  outside  temperature. 
During  the  short  days  the  houses  should 
get  all  the  air  possible.  Keep  a  lit- 
tle fire  going  and  have  little  air. 
Watering  and  syringing  have  to  be  done 
very  carefully  this  time  of  year.  Some- 
times the  bed  appears  to  have  plenty 
of  moisture;  but  examination  may  show 
the  bottom  quite  dry,  especially  at  a 
time  of  heavy  firing.  Now  is  the  time 
when  red  spider  is  especially  trouble- 
some, American  Beauties  suffering 
severely.  If  the  spider  gets  hold  of 
the  bed,  you  will  have  to  wait  for  your 
first  cut  of  this  variety  until  spring. 
The  right  temperature  for  the  Ameri- 
can Beauty  house  is  60° ;  for  Bride  and 
Bridesmaid,  56**  to  58** ;  for  Golden  Gate 
and  Ivory,  54®  to  56*;  for  Papa  Gon- 
tier,  48*  to  50**,  with  a  rise  from  lo* 
to  15**  in  the  day  time. 

Carrying  Over  Roses. — Prominent 
growers  say  that  much  finer  though 
perhaps  fewer  blooms  are  cut  the  second 
year  than  the  first.  The  stems  arc 
large  and  stiff er  and  the  flowers  fuller. 
We  have  seen  a  good  many  failures  in 
rose  growing,  the  result  of  carrying 
over  old  plants;  but  the  faihires  arc 
usually  caused  by  wrong  treatment  be- 
tween seasons.  I  believe  that  success 
to  a  certain  extent  is  due  to  the  rest- 
ing and  starting  period.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  attempt  to  grow  blooms  all 
summer  without  any  rest  whatever. 
The  opposite  extreme  is  perhaps  more 
injurious.  "If  the  soil  becomes  dry  and 
hard  and  nearly  all  the  tender  shoots 
shrivel  up  and  the  fine  shoots  are  de- 
stroyed, there  is  more  exhaustion  than 
rest.  The  resting  of  plants  is  meant 
to  store  up  and  concentrate  vitality  for 
future  use.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  keeping  the  soil  just  dry 
enough  to  harden  the  wood  but  not  to 
stop  root  action  altogether. 


New  Orleans,  La.— C  W.  Eichling 
talked  on  "Rose  Culture"  before  the 
Louisiana  State  Horticultural  meeting 
here  January  25.  Other  local  speakers 
and  their  subjects  were:  Edward  Bak- 
er, "Native  shrubs  and  trees,"  and  C. 
R.  Panter,  "Municipal  nurseries."  Mrs. 
Allie  G.  Hammonds,  Calhoun,  told 
how  to  grow  flowers  in  north  Louisiana. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Professor  L.  H.  Bail- 
ey presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Gty 
Improvement  Society  at  which  school 
gardens  were  discussed.  Miss  McQos- 
ky  of  Cornell  University  will  direct  the 
garden  work  of  280  pupils  the  coming 
spring.  The  system  of  penny  packages 
of  seeds  will  be  in  operation. 

Champaign,  lLL.--The  Illinois  State 
Horticultural  Society  has  elected  of- 
ficers for  1906  as  follows:  George  J. 
Foster,  Normal,  president;  G.  Sover- 
hill,  Tlskilwa,  vice-president.  L.  R. 
Bryant,  Princeton,  secretary;  J.  W. 
Stanton,   Rich  view,   treasurer. 

Byram  Shore,  Conn. — James  Mackey, 
head  gardener  for  Charles  H.  Mallory 
was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  a  gas 
tank  in  the  greenhouses.  All  the  glass 
was  shattered. 
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PLANT  BREEDING. 

Extracts  from  address  by  C.  W.  Ward, 
Queens,  N.  T.,  before  the  American  Breed- 
ers* ;.8sociaUon  at  Ldncoln,  Neb.,  January 
17,  190e. 

The  economic  importance  of  produc- 
ing improved  varieties  of  grain,  forage 
plants,  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  timber,  is  fully  as  great  as  that  of 
improving  animals,  fowls,  and  economic 
insects.  The  wealth  that  may  be  added 
to  our  country  by  improved  grains, 
plants,  and  trees  can  not  now  be  esti- 
mated; but  by  such  improvement  we 
can  largely  increase  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  soils  contained  in  our  agri- 
cultural areas  as  well  as  of  areas  that 
may  prove  suitable  only  for  maintaining 
forests.  The  sustaining  power  of  the 
country  may  well  be  much  increased  by 
the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  im- 
proved grains,  forage  crops  vegetables, 
and  fruits.  Further  benefits  may  be 
secured  through  extending  northwards 
the  area  of  their  cultivation  by  patiently 
crossing  the  native  hardy  strains  found 
in  most  northern  latitudes  with  the  tem- 
perate growing  species  now  at  our  com- 
mand, and  gradually  acclimatizing  the 
progeny  of  such  crosses. 

In  my  own  work  upon  the  carnation 
I  have  succeeded  within  ten  years  in 
producing  a  strain  of  carnations  that 
have  been  grown  under  glass  all  the 
time,  and  now  have  benches  of  plants 
that  have  been  grown  three  years  with- 
out renewal  and  are  still  producing 
abundant  crops  of  fine  blooms,  although 
the  general  custom  of  the  craft  is  to 
renew  the  benches  every  year  from 
plants  cultivated  in  open  fields  during 
the  summer.  This  may  be  quoted  as  a 
practical  example  of  acclimatization. 

We  should  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  reproductive  forestry,  which  seems 
to  be  the  sole  hope  of  maintaining  our 
timber  supply.  I  doubt  if  it  will  prove 
practical  to  materially  preserve  old  for- 
ests by  any  process  of  cutting  or  thin- 
ning out  matured  trees,  but  believe  that 
on  the  contrary,  plantings  of  young 
trees  upon  such  soils  as  are  not  best 
fitted  for  agricultural  or  horticultural 
purposes,  and  the  natural  seeding  of 
cut  over  lands,  will  prove  the  sole  hope 
of  forestry  reproduction. 

Luther  Burbank  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  rapid  growing  hybrid  walnut 
that  in  his  estimation  should  prove  of 
considerable  value  for  timber  purposes, 
in  as  much,  as  it  will  produce  a  matured 
timber  tree  in  about  one-half  the  time 
that  one  could  be  produced  with  the 
native  specie.  Now  if  he  could  originate 
similarly  rapid  growing  pines,  spruces, 
redwoods,  larches,  oaks,  poplars,  and 
hickories  that  would  produce  larger, 
taller,  and  more  symmetrical  trunks,  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  forest  lands 
would  be  greatly  increased.  It  may  well 
be  asked  that  if  he  can  originate  the 
improved  walnut,  why  can  he  not  pro- 
duce an  improved  Douglas  fir,  a  spruce, 
a  white  pine,  or  a  su^ar  pine?  Why 
cannot  he  cross  the  white,  Norway,  yel- 
low and  sugar  pines  and  get  something 
different  from  any  of  them?  Why  not 
fake  the  magnificent  timber  hemlocks  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  cross  them  with  the 
hardy  hemlocks  of  the  east,  and  secure 
a  hardy  hemlock  that  will  produce  on 
eastern  land  as  fine  lumber  as  is  now 
afforded  by  the  Pacific  coast  hemlocks? 
And  can  not  the  same  thing  be  done 
with  the  white  cedar  and  cypresses? 

The  imoortance  of  keeping  records  of 
work  done  and  intelligent  pedigrees  so 
that  the  practical  results  obtained  may 


be  studied  and  reviewed  at  leisure, 
should  not  be  under-estimated.  Judging 
by  hindsight  or  by  work  accomplished, 
will  in  the  end  prove  far  better  than 
judging  by  foresight  of  work  we  would 
like  to  accomplish.  In  my  own  work 
upon  the  carnation  I  have  kept  records 
for  the  past  ten  years,  so  that  at  present 
instead  of  working  at  random  I  am  pro- 
ceeding in  a  methodical  way  and  pro- 
ducing better  and  surer  results. 


A  Log  Cabin  in  Corn. 


A  CORN  LOG  CABIN. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
cabin  made  of  the  different  varieties  of 
seed  corn,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chimney,  which  was  built  of  Minnesota 
Red  Globe  onions  and  Hamilton's  Early 
potatoes  and  the  roof  thatched  with 
Lincoln  oats.  This  was  the  exhibit  of 
North  rup.  King  &  Company  at  the  Min- 
nesota state  fair  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 


ALTERNANTHERAS. 

Alternantheras  are  growing  luxuri- 
antly now.  It  seems  a  pity  to  let  this 
growth  proceed  unhindered  until  the 
stock  is  injured  thereby,  as  we  see 
happen  occasionally.  The  young  growth 
on  the  plants  now  makes  the  best  cut- 
tings. Since  it  is  hard  to  root  alteman- 
thera  without  bottom  heat,  and  we  have 
this  heat  to  spare  now,  it  will  pay  to 
clip  off  all  the  cuttings  of  altemanthera 
and  put  them  in  sand  to  root.  They 
will  root  in  a  few  days.  These  cuttings 
rooted  now  will  make  far  better  plants 
than  tnose  obtained  by  the  old  fashioned 
way  of  dividing  the  old  plants  in  the 
spring.  And  if  for  any  reason  it  may 
become  necessary  to  divide  later  on, 
these  plants  rooted  now  will  stand  divid- 
ing. After  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
dibble  them  off  into  shallow  flats  in 
a  compost  of  any  kind  of  soil.  Spread 
a  little  sand  over  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  shade  slightly  for  a  few  days. 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  said  to  be  most 
effective  in  preventing  the  depredations 
of  those  insects  which  make  their  way 
up  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  will  be 
exploited  in  a  large  way  soon. 


TREATMENT  OF  SPIRAEA  GLADSTONE. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

How  should  I  treat  Spiraea  Gladstone 
that  I  have  just  potted  up  and  would 
like  to  have  in  flower  by  Easter? 

Subscriber. 

Spiraea  Gladstone  requires  practically 
the  same  treatment  as  Spiraea  Japonica. 


Athens,  N.  Y. — While  walking  in  his 
apple  orchard  on  the  outskirts  of  this 
place  November  26,  Morrison  Brooks, 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  wealthy  and 
well-known  horticulturist,  dropped  dead. 
He  leaves  a  small  family  and  two  broth- 


SITUATION  WANTED-By  experienced  land- 
scape (rardener  and  florist  as  head  (gardener  on 
private  place  married  man  with  small  family. 
First-olass  references     Address 

J.  Norman  R.  R.  No.  1,  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  flrst-class  gardener 
with  Icnowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
every  branch.  85  years  old,  sinKle, 20  years'  experi- 
*-nce  in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
injf  take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape  gardener.    Address    Roes, 

care  Uummet  &  Wagner,  IJi7  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  TSLLOW 
OALLA  ULT,  D  Balbs. 


50n?P-B 


10' 


\  FLOWER 

SEEDS 

Asters,  Balsam,  Canna, 
Galliop8l8,Nastartinin, 
Morning  Glory,  Pansy, 
lAfkspar.  JoDS  Tears, 
Poppy,  Golden  Glow, 
Snapdragons,  Cosmos. 
Ptnk,  Zinnia,  Verbentn, 
Monispy  Plant,  Sweet 
Kockct.  Primrose,  Ice 
Plant.  Petania.  Castor 
(Ml  Beans,  Portulaca, 
Candytuft,  Sweet  Peas. 

The  Rummer  Hyacinth. 
Golden  Lily,  Hnmmlnir 
Bird.  Gladiolns.  (iiant 
Tuberose,  Baby  Breath 
Oxalis.  all  this  beaut  1- 1 
ful  collection  of  seeds  , 
and  bulhe  only  loc.  In  ' 

silver  or  5  2-c.  stamps  to 

pay  the  cost  for  packing  and  postage.    Order  quick 
and  be  sure  of  this  grand  offer  — only  lO  c«nU. 

CHARLE8T0WW  NURSERY.    ■    CHARLE8T0WN.  MASS. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertiser. 


After 
M  Years 

^     we  still  keep  up^  ^ 

the  old  habit  ot  giving 

special    directions,    when' 

asked,  in  addition  to  those  for  ^ 

raising  each  variety  of  vegetable 

and  flower  contained  in  our  ^ 

catalogue — sent  free. 

J.  J.  H.  OBMOBT 


When  writing  please  mention  Gardening 

BULBS 

W  CeBU. 

Will  grow  in  the 

bouse   or   out  of 

doors.  Hyacinths, 

Tulips,  (.iiHdiolus, 

CrofUB,  Fiiclistas, 

Oxalis,  Tuberoses, 

Begonia.  Jonquils, 

Datrodlls,  (■hlnene 

Lily,  Dewey  Lily, 

r.lo.xinia,  I.iIipb  or  

tlie  Valley— all  poKtpaid,2&c.  in  stamp* 
or  coin.  As  a  premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
VRKB  H  big  collection  of  flower  seeds— over  200  kinds. 
HILL8IDC  NURSERY,  SQMCRVILLC,  MASS. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  the  Trees  op  NuRit^ 
America  (Sargent).— The  most  com. 
plete  and  authentic  work  on  the  subject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
illnstrations.  Bvery  tree  student  should 
have  it.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbreaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

•  The  Principles  op  Friht  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.26. 

Cabbages,  Cauliplowbr  and  Ax^uied 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  i>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  iK  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to- the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
^How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

The  (tOLDpish  (Mulcrtt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  ezpex  I  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profiisely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  % 

Fumigation  Methods  (Johnson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

ii5Opa0es.   $1.00. 


We  can  snpply  any  of  the  ffollowiog  books,  postpaid,  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbss  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
succesml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBENHOUse  Construction  (Tafl).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

^Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
Vralconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  tiie  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr^r  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaji,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berst  Book  (Biggie).— A 
condensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goiose- 
berries;  with  truthfiil  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
oess^-grafdng,  budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sovring,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
frirmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
tiie  diflerent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  au  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gakdbning  (Nicholson). 
— Au  inimitable  work.  Au  en<7^clop8edia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

SmaU  Fruit  Cultnrist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


the  prices  given: 

The  Garden  8tort  (fflwanger).— A 
delightftil  book  portrayiz^  the  beauties 
andpleasures  of  ^[ardening  in  the  most  few- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  fidd  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  conn- 
try.    Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Tsbbs  op  America 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  THE  Robe  (Parsons).    $1.00.     -^ 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlazged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
illustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).»Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extacnt.  It  deals 
with  hardy  m>wers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  n>r  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages. 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-I/ORE  and  Gardbn-Crapt 
OP  Shakespeare  (BUacombe).   $3.60. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  oi 
University  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .26. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  r^ 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchii,  Oematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceotss 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.at«M«M«M«Mat 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $h 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  iCeith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $t. 

ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   RECEIPT   OF   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANV, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 
PoroMrly  State  Entomologltt  of  Mafytead 

A  Practical  Treatiie  and  tlmelv  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaus  uf  Uestroylng  fnftect  pests  and 
otlier  vernilu  In  various  places.  This  work  Is  tbe 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
Is  nmch  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FRUIT  GROWSRS  AND  NURSERTMEX 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  JoKe  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Ls  the  only 

Iiractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
s  being  UKOd  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree-n  1h 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  me'vhods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  Tbe  writer  Is  consid- 
ered t  be  best  au  thorlty  on  this  subject  In  t  his  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDRNRRS  AND  FI.ORISTS 
hare  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
Ki  own  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  i>ro- 
cednre  are  fully  de^c^ll>ed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILLERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publlcadou  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elerator^  con- 
taining_graln  in  stor.^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. T%  this  trade  rue  work  Is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  infested  with  rermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  nrvio-date  reference  w«rk  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 

^opnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  lUostrated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid,  ffl.OO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

Building  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
DesiGNS 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deaorlptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  onr  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Commnnlca- 
tions  strictly  oonOdenttal.  HANDB(HH(  onPatenU 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for 

Patents  taken  through  11- 
tfiteUA  iio«««,  withoat  charge. 


Patents  taken  through  Mnnn  ftXo.  reoelTe 
,^€eUA  iio«««,  withoat  charge,  in  the 

Sciciitific  Jlmcrfcam 

A  handsomely  llhiatrated  weekly.  I#arge8t  cir- 
culation of  any  sdentlflo  Journal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  £  Co^«'"«-«''  New  York 

Branch  Oflloe,  06  F  8t^  Washington,  D.  C 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describing 
tbem.     Price  15  eenis  potlMl^ 
TBE  OARBfNING  CO..  dilcag*. 

Ortbid  Growtrt  and  Inperlert,  SUMMIT,  N. 

When  writing  pleaie  mention  Gardening. 

WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv.  in  ''Gardening. 


Crown  from 


^  j^\js!iro(Mi^pawii 


ENfiUSH MUSHROOM SPAWH.  SlBfc-.-JrS'fi  'tetn^.'SS' 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freiirht.  per  brick.  l5c:  2for2Sc:  lOlbs..  $1.00:  25  Ibi..  $2.00.  100 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •'GARDEN  OTT  SPAWN.  J^^Z^^T^t^.t^^^, 

tiirht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
vieldinfT  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freiffbt.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:251bs..$2.7.S:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAl)GHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84.86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORKI  14  Barelay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue^ 
will  be  ready  Jan.  1,  1906,  and 
mailed  free  to  any  address  upon 
application. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLEA5B  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRfTINQ. 


VmU  XIV. 


t8.00  A  YXAB 

14   NUMBBBS. 


CHICAQO,  FEBRUARY  15.  1906. 


SivaLB  Copt 
IOObhtb. 
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RAILWAY    STATION    QARDSNINQ   CONTEST    ON    THE    BOSTON    ft   MAINE   RAILROAD. 

James  A.  KeenBn,  Hills  Crossing,  awarded  first  prize. 


RAILWAY  STATION  GARDENS. 

As  a  result  of  a  most  interesting  con- 
test the  prize  offered  annually  by  the 
management  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad  for  the  most  effective  floral  dis- 
play at  stations  has  again  been  captured 
by  agent  James  A.  Keenan  of  the  Hill 
Crossing  station^  Belmont,  Mass.,  on  the 
Fitchburg  division.  This  station  took 
first  prize  ($50}  last  season.  The  judges 
have  awarded  the  second  prize  of  $25 
to  the  Lake  street  station^  Arlington, 
Mass.,  on  the  southern  division,  where 
agent  Thomas  P.  Brosnahan  had  ar- 
ranged such  a  fine  displa^r  that  the 
judges  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
between  this  station  and  the  Hill  Cross- 
ing as  to  first  place.  The  third  prize 
goes  to  Brattle  station,  also  in  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  on  the  southern  division, 
and  there  is  a  long  list  of  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventh  class  awards. 

The  investigations  of  the  judges 
showed  that  the  agents  all  over  the  big 
s^tem  entered  into  the  competition 
with  even  greater  enthusiasm  than  be- 
fore, and  were  unsparing  of  their  time, 
and  in  many  instances  of  their  personal 


funds  in  their  effort  to  create  a  "sta- 
tion beautiful."  The  Hill  Crossing  dis- 
Elay  almost  literally  made  the  desert  to 
lossom  as  the  rose  for  the  general  sur- 
roundings of  the  station  are  far  less 
attractive  than  those  of  many  others  on 
the  system,  and  even  the  soil  has  had 
to  be  gradually  enriched  through  a  se- 
ries of  five  years.  The  display  was  in 
two  sections,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
pNOsing  being  on  the  east  side  of  the  sta- 
tion. 

Various  designs  of  different  bedding 
plants  were  imposed  upon  a  large,  vel- 
vety lawn,  and  in  the  rear  of  this,  ex- 
tending 140  feet,  was  a  magnificent 
hedge  forming  a  background  of  rich 
Rudbedda  Golden  Glow,  dahlias,  caladi- 
ums,  marigolds,  zinnias,  bronze  cannas 
and  Mexican  sunflowers.  Some  of  these 
were  seven  feet  tall.  In  different  parts 
of  the  lawn  were  a  large  oblong  bed  of 
geraniums,  a  large  round  bed  of  zin- 
nias, and  another  of  caladiums^  salvia 
and  geraniums,  a  bed  of  salvia  with 
border  of  cockscomb,  a  large  bed  of 
ageratum  and  a  series  of  fanc^  designs. 
These  latter  included  a  large  arcle  com- 
posed of  yellow  and  red  coleus,  quar- 


tered ;  a  large  round  bed  showing  a 
cross  of  red  achyranthus  filled  in  with 
stevia;  a  crescent  and  star  of  yellow 
and  red  altemanthera,  a  five-pointed 
star  of  altemanthera  and  achyranthes 
(iresine)  and  American  flag  of  red  and 
yellow  altemanthera  and  santolina,  a 
fleur-de-lis  of  ]rellow  altemanthera,  an 
octagonal  bed  of  the  same  in  yellow 
and  red,  and  the  date  "1905"  in  yellow 
altemanthera,  achyranthes  and  coleus 
The  entire  lot  was  about  40x90  feet 

The  smaller  lawn  on  the  west  side 
of  the  station,  about  45x^  feet  in  di- 
mensions, was  treated  with  the  same 
kind  of  a  background  as  the  other,  with 
a  special  row  of  Chami>ion  and  other 
fancy  dahlias  next  the  side  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  special  beds  here  were  a  large 
round  one  of  ageratum,  a  diamond- 
shaped  bed  of  cockscomb,  a  large  cen- 
ter bed  representing  a  red  cross  and 
composed  of  yellow  altemanthera, 
stevia  and  santolina;  a  shield  of  red 
and  yellow  altemanthera  and  santo- 
lina, a  maltese  cross  of  yellow  and  red 
althemanthera  and  an  anchor  of  the 
same  in  yellow. 

Mr.  Keenan  commenced  his  floricul- 
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tural  task  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  kept  at  it  unceasii^ly  every  day 
from  6:30  in  the  morning  until  dark. 
The  work  was  performed  entirely  hy 
himself,  eren  to  the  mowing  of  mt 
grass,  and  as  he  has  ninety-five  trains 
to  look  after  every  day,  for  which  he 
mast  raise  and  lower  gates  that  are 
eighty-eight  feet  apart,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  he  has  had  few  idle  moments 
during  the  summer.  Besides  arranging 
and  caring  for  his  display  he  has  plobed 
out  some  fifty  feet  more  of  lawn  for 
next  season.  The  value  of  the  biilbt 
and  plants  used  in  this  season's  displav 
will  not  be  far  short  of  $200.  His  stock 
of  dahlias  alone  is  worth  about  $75  and 
one  of  the  lamst  beds  represented  a 
value  of  $20. — Boston  Globe. 


TBXAS  STATE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

TBS   GREAT    SHOW   OF   THE    SOUTH. 

Sickness  has  prevented  an  earlier 
write-up  of  the  tenth  annual  flower  show 
at  Waco,  Texas.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
team  hitched  to  a  heavily  laden  wagon 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud?  Well  that  is 
the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  opening 
of  this  tenth  annual  show.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  fellow  come  along  with  a 
fresh  team,  and  hitch  on  to  the  fel- 
\oW%  team  that  was  stuck,  and  pull  him 
out?  That  is  what  the  president  and 
citizens  of  Waco  did  for  the  show  the 
past  month.  To  the  management  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hengst,  is  due 
m  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the 
show.  Why  everybody  was  filled  with 
enthusiasm.  Old  time  exhibitors  had  an 
injection  of  flower  show  fever,  and  all 
are  to  be  represented  in  the  show  next 
season.  It  was  the  bigST^t  thing  the 
biggest  state  in  the  Union  ever  had 
in  the  way  of  a  flower  exhibit,  and  after 
paying  up  old  debts  that  have  accu- 
mulated for  the  past  two  years,  the 
society  has  about  $600  in  the  treasury. 

The  chrsrsanthemums,  of  course,  were 
the  great  attraction  and  some  of  the 
growers  can  step  into  the  professional 
class  at  any  time.  Charles  Mayer,  the 
florist  had  some  excellent  blooms  on 
exhibition  all  four  days  of  the  show, 
Silver  Wedding,  Mrs.  Perrin,  Modesto, 
and  Mrs.  Weeks  being  exceptionally 
well  done.  W.  L.  Reese,  one  of  the 
crack  growers,  was  so  pressed  with 
business,  that  he  was  forced  to  neglect 
his  chrysanthemums,  and  it  told  on  the 
quality  of  his  flowers,  which  have  al- 
ways been  up  to  the  best.  Mr.  Reese 
is  considered  the  best  grower  in  the 
south.  In  class  B.  Mr.  Hickman  has 
caught  the  idea  and  if  it  was  not  for 
impairing  the  premium  list  by  having 
no  competition  in  this  class,  he  could 
step  into  class  A  and  give  the  profes- 
sionals a  run  for  their  money.  The 
out-of-town  exhibitors  had  some  good 
flowers  entered  and  carried  away  some 
Waco  money. 

The  day  set  apart  for  cut  flowers 
other  than  chrysanthemums  brings  out 
a  display  of  roses,  Mexican  morning 
fflories,  etc.,  that  are  certainly  fine,  for 
Texas  is  the  home  of  roses. 

The  judge  never  really  begins  to  per- 
spire until  the  reception  tables  appear 
on  the  premium  list.  Imaprine  if  yon 
can,  six  or  eight  ladies,  all  full  of  tasty 
arrangement,  vieing  with  cafch  other 
to  arrange  a  reception  table,  with  all 
the  beautiful  things  to  command  that 
a  city  affords.  The  handkerchief  is  do- 
ing the  mop  act  quite  frequently  and 
ttie  task  is  big  until  the  ribbons  are  fi- 
nally placed  on  the  winning  tables. 


Probably  the  next  best  feature  of  the 
show  after  the  flowers  are  considered, 
is  the  original  designing  and  arrange- 
ment, mechanically  and  florally  com- 
bined. The  old  wind  mill  designed  by 
Charles  Mayer,  with  its  great  arms 
running  day  and  night,  was  unique, 
also  his  terraced  entrance  to  a  cottage 
made  of  green  moss  and  growing  plants 
was  fine.  The  miniature  driveways  and 
the  perfect  model  of  a  modem  home  in 
miniature  size,  flower  beds,  pines  and 
borders,  etc,  was  the  work  of  James 
Wolfe,  the  florist,  and  showed  great 
landscape  skill.  "Greater  Waco"  as  de- 
picted by^  Mrs.  Plunkctt,  ex-president 
of  the  society,  was  by  far  the  most  orig- 
inal exhibit  in  the  hall.  It  was  a  fore- 
sight into  what  the  city  may  expect 
when  the  Brazos  river  is  made  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  Waco.  The  long  tank  of 
water  with  miniature  steamboat  loaded 
with  cotton,  sugar,  etc.,  was  moored 
safely  to  a  dock,  where  the  small  de- 
livery wagons  ^  were  backed  up  to  re- 
ceive their  freight.  Crossed  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  it  led  to  East  Waco, 
where  the  city  has  a  chance  for  expan- 
sion. 

The  literary  clubs  also  took  a  very 
active  part  and  their  exhibits  were  ex- 
ceptionally original  and  beautiful.  The 
secret  orders  also  took  a  hand  in  the 
show  and  The  Golden  Eagles'  booth, 
designed  and  decorated  by  Miss  Anna 
Wolfe,  was  by  far  the  most  handsome 
exhibit  in  the  hall,  receiving  first  prize, 
to  which  it  was  justly  entitled.  Miss 
Wolfe  received  first  prize  for  an  orig- 
inal design,  representing  the  state  of 
Texas  at  the  St  Louis  exposition,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Eagles'  knew  on  whom  to  call  for  their 
decoration. 

The  success  of  the  show  summed  up 
in  a  nut-shell,  was  due  to  the  co-oper- 
ation of  all  members  of  the  society  and 
by  the  citizens  of  Waco  making  it  their 
show   instead   of  the   show   of   a   few. 


Social  functions  were  put  aside  and  ev- 
erybody went  to  the  show.  Everybody 
was  happy  and  seemed  in  a  good  hu- 
mor. The  city  paper  was  not  afraid  to 
give  the  show  liberal  write-ups,  and 
Waco  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
tuch  a  liberal   newspaper. 

Hasry  F.  Good^  Judge. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


FOREST  PLAirrmG  m  penhstlyahlu 

The  question  of  reforesting  waste 
mountain  land  in  Wajme  County,  Pa., 
has  been  investigated  by  the  forest  ser- 
vice, in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  planting  plan  for  lands  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Richard  Knight,  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  recommends  the  planting  of 
commercially  valuable  trees  on  1,500 
acres  of  denuded  land.  Whatever  jroung 
growth  is  at  present  occupying  the 
ground  will  be  favored  where  it  will  not 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  future 
stand.  There  is  a  second-growth  forest 
of  700  acres  adjacent  to  the  land  to  be 
planted,  and  the  recommendations  will 
include  directions  for  the  right  manage- 
ment of  this  forest,  as  well  as  measures 
to  protect  the  whole  property  from  fire. 

The  principal  trees  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  this  locality  are  chestnut,  Euro- 
pean larch,  red  pine,  and  red  oak.  Black 
locust  has  many  desirable  qualities,  hut 
its  susceptibility  to  insect  damages 
makes  its  use  on  a  lar^e  scale  somewhat 
hazardous,  so  that  it  will  be  planted  only 
to  a  limited  extent 

The  growth  of  all  these  species  is 
fairly  rapid,  so  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  substantial  yidd  in 
from  thirty  to  forty  years.  The  yield 
from  thinning  in  the  meantime  will  also 
be  of  value.  When  the  plantation  is 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  a 
good  deal  of  material  can  be  utilized  for 
such  purposes  as  mine  props. 
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BASKET   AT   THE    CHICAGO 
Adlantum,  paodunus, 


SHOW    BY    C.    GBBHARDT. 
drfhcnna,  asparagus. 


The  nursery  stock  needed  for  the  plan- 
tation will  be  grown  on  the  tract  This 
will  reduce  the  first  cost,  and  the  seed- 
lings, when  ready  for  planting,  will 
already  be  acclimated.  To  furnish  these 
seedlings,  a  nursery  capable  of  rearing 
some  200,000  plants  annually  will  be 
established  in  the  coming  spring. 

The  project  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
landowners  of  the  region,  as  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  with  these  waste 
lands.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  the 
experiment  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
property  and  prove  an  excellent  business 
investment. 

The  demand  for  timber  of  all  kinds  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  local  supply.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  better  classes  of  ma- 
terial. The  coal-mining  companies  re- 
quire enormous  quantities  of  timber 
annually,  and,  to  obtain  the  amount 
needed,  they  are  forced  to  accept  woods 
that  are  of  small  value.  In  many 
cases,  however^  the  use  of  strong,  dura- 
ble timber  is  imperative,  and  to  supply 
this  demand  large  quantities  must  be 
imported,  principally  from  the  southern 
states. 

The  second-growth  hardwood  forests 
which  in  many  places  have  replaced  the 
original  stands  are  an  illustration  of 
what  would  have  been  general  had  the 
cut-over  lands  been  protected  from  fire. 
The  absence  of  protection,  however,  has 
resulted  in  large  areas  of  brush  land, 
absolutely  worthless  in  their  present 
condition.  This  waste  land,  if  forested, 
is  capable  of  fully  supplying  the  local 
market,  and  it  is  undoubted  that  large 
areas  will  be  planted  to  forests  in  the 
near  future. 

THE  FORESTRY  CONGRESS, 

The  aimtial  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association  opened  at  the 


New  Willard  hotel  Jnuary  16.  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, made  the  opening  address.  In 
sounding  a  note  of  warning  against  the 
destruction  of  trees,  among  other  good 
things,  he  said:  "No  nation  on  earth  is 
as  successful  in  the  work  of  destroying 
its  forests  as  is  the  United  States. 
North,  south,  east  and  west,  the  axraen 
have  been  and  are  still  busy  felling 
trees."  He  said  that  the  indiscriminate 
mutilation  of  the  forests  must  be 
stopped  and  that  the  matter  had  become 
one  of  national  interest  and  could  not 
be  ignored.    He  thought  that  every  day 


should  be  an  arbor  day,  and  that  every 
year  should  mark  an  advance  in  the 
effort  to  recover  lost  ground.  It  was 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  organization,  H.  M.  Suter,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  that  the  membership  had 
been  about  doubled  in  the  past  year. 
The  formation  of  a  new  state  body  in 
Michigan  and  another  in  Ohio,  for  the 
protection  of  forestry  was  reported. 
The  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  forest  reservations  in  tiie  White 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Appalachian  range  in  North  Carolina, 
was  heartily  endorsed. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  of  Massa- 
chusetts, venerable  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  senate,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent address.  He  denounced  the  fell- 
ing of  vast  numbers  of  trees  for  purely 
private  interests,  when  these  interests, 
to  that  extent  conflicted  with  the  public 
good.  Mr.  Bainbridge  of  New  York, 
called  attention  to  the  large  annual 
waste  of  trees  turned  into  paper  pulp, 
thence  into  second-class  mail  matter  to 
be  consigned  to  the  waste  basket  Qiief 
Forester,  Gifford  Pinchot,  who  presided 
for  a  time,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions. 

Others  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  convention  were  William  S. 
Harvey,  Robert  C.  Lippincott  and  Sam- 
uel 6.  Elliott,  Pennsylvania;  E.  A.  Start, 
Massachusetts;  George  K  Smith,  Mis- 
souri, and  State  Senator  Stout,  Wiscon- 
sin. Several  United  States  senators 
were  on  the  progranune  for  addresses* 
but  did  not  appear. 

In  the  evening  a  fine  reception  was 
given  the  visiting  delegates  by  James 
W.  Pinchot  and  wife  and  their  son  Gif- 
ford Pinchot,  at  the  family  home. 

S.  E. 


Pasadena,  Cal. — Severe  frost  hit 
flowers,  vegetables  and  tender  plants 
very  hard  in  this  vicinity  December  23. 
Most  tender  plants  were  killed  or 
seriously  injured.  It  was  the  hardest 
frost  this  dty  has  had  for  some  time, 
the  thermometer  showing  ten  below 
freezing  point  and  ice  forming  j^  inch 
thick. 
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THB  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  CARNATION. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  diffi- 
culty felt  by  etymologists  in  discover- 
ing the  origin  of  the  name  "carnation" 
as  a  name,  though  there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  that  of  the  use  of  the  word  to  in- 
dicate color.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
that  meant  flesh  color,  from  "Fr.  cama- 


other  origin  than  caro,  camis,  "flesh  for 
the  name." 

Referring  again  to  the  Pinax,  it  ap- 
pears that  Q>nrad  Gesner  first  added 
the  term  caronaria  to  Vetonica  altilis, 
a  name  Dodoens  adopted  from  Pliiw  in 
his  De  Hortis  Germaniae  Liber,  1501. 

Coronaria  refers  to  the  fact  that  it 


ered  carnation  under  the  name  Caiyo- 
phyllus,  saving,  Nostrates  Guyf^hylli, 
an  Cantabnca  Plinii.  Authors  were  di- 
vided as  to  which  of  the  two  i^lants  Ve- 
tonica and  Cantabnca  mentioned  by 
Pliny  meant  (if  either)  the  camatioD. 
Lobel  then  gives  as  the  Exiglish  names, 
"Comations   and   doble   Gillofers,   also 
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tion  (Littr^)  Lat  ace.  camationem, 
fleshiness."— (Skeat). 

Dodoens  in  his  "History"  uses  it  in 
this  sense : — "bome  be  of  color  white, 
some  carnation  or  of  a  lively  flesh  color, 
some  be  of  a  clear  bright  red,"  etc 
This  is  in  reference  to  varieties  of  the 
carnation. 

In  the  numerous  (about  seventy)  en- 
tries of  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
the  carnation  in  Caspar  Bauhin's  Pinax 
(1671),  the  words  carneus  and  incama- 
tus  were  never  used  as  descriptive  terms 
of  Caryophyllus  (the  usual  name)  un- 
til 1612,  by  T.  Theodorus  de  Bry  and 


was  one  of  the  flowers  grown  in  the 
Area  coronalis,  or  "border  for  chaplet 
flowers,"  according  to  Carolus  Stepha- 
nus,  in  his  De  Re  Hortensi  Libellus, 
1536. 

In  a  somewhat  imperfect  edition  of 
Dodoens'  Hisotry  of  Plants,  the  date 
being  lost,  occurs  the  following  sentence 
"Vetonica  altilis  and  v.  coronaria  in 
English,  garden  gillofers ;  and  the  great- 
est and  bravest  sort  of  them  are  called 
coronations  and  coronations."  This  repe- 
tition of  the  last  word  is  clearly  a  mis- 
print, for  in  other,  doubtless  later  edi- 
tions, it  is  "coronations  or  comations." 


Gelyflours  and  Gelouers."  C^arophyllus 
was  the  official  name  suggested  by  the 
scent  of  cloves ;  for  (jerarde  says :  The 
clove  ^illoflower  is  called  of  the  later 
Herbarists  CaryophyUeus  flos."  This 
title  of  Flos  Caryophyllorum  appears  to 
have  been  given  to  the  flowers  \tj 
Adamus  Lonicerus  of  Frankfort 

In  a  work  (oblong  folio)  containing 
sixty-one  copper  plates,  with  120  figures 
of  flowers,  fruits,  etc,  but  without  title 
page  or  date,  the  double  carnation  is 
figured  under  the  name  ^  Caryophyllus 
maximus,  Angl.  "Comations  double." 
The  Latin  text  mns  as  follows:   Cario- 
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Elmanuelus  Svvertius.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  red  color  was  always  desig- 
nated by  ruber,  purpureus  and  other 
words.  The  earliest  use  of  the  name 
carnation  as  a  name  for  the  flower  ap- 
pears to  be  in  an  edition  of  Dpdoens  m 
1578;   hence   we   must   look  for   some 


The  first  name  occurs  in  Spencer's 
Shephearde's  C^endar — "Bring  coro- 
nations and  sops  in  wine."  These  stood 
for  varieties  of  the  carnation.  The 
date  should  be  about  1570. 

Lobel  in  his  Plantamm  seu  Stirpium 
Historia  (1576)  figured  a  doubled  flow- 


phyllevs  maximus  inter  coronaris  her- 
bas,  familiam  ducere  creditur  caryo- 
phylleus  flos.  This  shows  that  die 
flower  had  acquired  a  special  distinc- 
tion as  coronanus. 

The  name  "CTomation"  would  seem  to 
fix  the  date  as  about  the  same  as  Lobel's 
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work,  or  1576. 

Now,  in  a  copy  of  Dodens'  History 
of  Plants,  1578,  the  sentence  I  have 
quoted  from  in  all  probability  the  ear- 
liest edition,  is  as  follows : — "Vetonica  al- 
tilis.  Carnations,  add  the  double  Cleare 
Gillofers." 

This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  use  of 
"Carnations"  for  "Comations,"  and  it 
gives  us  the  date  of  the  change. 

In  Gerarde's  Herbal  (1597)  we  read: 
— ^"The  great  double  carnation  (figur- 
ed as  uiree  inches  in  diameter  is 
called  Caryophyllus  maximus  multi- 
plex; but  the  small  variety  is  called 
Caryophvllus  multiplex,  the  double 
Qove  Gilloflower." 

Speaking  of  the  different  varieties  of 
**Qove  GiUoflowers,"  Gerarde  says:— 
"Some  whereof  are  called  Carnations, 
others  Gove  Gilloflowers,  some  Sops 
in  Wine,  some  Pagiants  or  Pagion, 
color  horseflesh,  blunket,  purple,  white, 
etc.  This  passage  shows  that  the  name 
"Carnation"  has  superseded  "Comation." 
Moreover,  Gerarde  does  not  here  con- 
nect "Carnation"  with  the  color,  which 
is  described  as  horseflesh. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  how 
did  the  flower  acquire  the  name  of  Cor- 
onation to  begin  with? 

I  offer  the  following  as  most  proba- 
bly the  true  explanation. 

We  see  that  no  Latin  word  derived 
from  caro,  camis  ("flesh"),  was  ever 
given  to  this  plant  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  approach  was  the  de- 
scriptive title  Coronaria,  added  to  Ve- 
tonica altilis. 


Now,  anyone  familiar  with  the  way 
in  which  gardeners,  farmers  and  rustics 
mispronounce  the  names  of  plants,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  suspecting  that 
"Coronation"  was  the  nearest  approach 
i^orant  persons  would  make  to  angli- 
cise coronaria,  for  strict  etymology  does 
not  trouble  them.  The^  always  take 
some  familiar  word  which  sounds  to 
them  something  like  the  word  misun- 
derstood, as,  e.  g..  Wooden  Enemies 
(another  variant  is  Wooden  Emilies) 
for  Wood  Anemones;  Royal  Horse- 
monj^er  was  the  nearest  approach  a 
rustic  in  Devonshire  could  make  to 
Osmunda  regalis.  Greengrocers  gener- 
ally call  asparagus,  sparrergrass,  or  even 
shorten  it  to  grass. 

Hence,  we  presumably  get  "corona- 
tion" for  "coronaria."  Then,  if  it  be 
pronounced  rather  fast,  the  second  o 
vanishes  and  we  get  coronation. 

Lastly  that  the  sound  "or"  can  be 
readily  changed  to  "ar"  is  seen  to  occur 
in  numerous  cases.  Thus,  "Chorle's 
Wain,"  a  country  name  for  the  Great 
Bear,  is  now  "Charles'  Wain."  "Chore" 
has  become  "char"  in  charwoman, 
(jorge  and  gargle,  gore  and  char  (a 
fish,  red  below),  are  respectively  allied 
words,  while  Cxeorge  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced (jearge  by  rustics. 

Hence,  it  would  seem  to  be  pretty 
clear  how  "(Tarnation,"  as  a  name,  has 
been  derived  through  "Comation"  from 
"Coronation,"  a  corruption  of  "Coro- 
naria." It  is  a  mere  accident  that  it 
finally  arrived  at  the  same  spelling  as 
"carnation,"  the  color.— George  Hens- 
low  in  The  Gardeners'  Chromde. 


THE  CARNATION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Read  by  President  FUher,  of  the  Amerioan 
Carnation  Slociety*  before  the  Oardenen'  and 
Florists'  Club  of  Boston,  January  16,  IBM. 

"The  Carnation  of  the  Future"  is  the 
subject  assigned  to  me  tonight  We 
think  of  the  past  with  its  attamments 
or  failures.  We  live  in  the  present,  and 
see  it  recede  to  the  past  like  a  scene  in 
a  kaleidoscope.  The  future  is  mythical 
and  hazy.  No  man  knows  what  it  has 
in  store  for  us;  we  can  only  guess,  in 
a  measure.  Looking  backward  for  a 
moment  and  judging  from  what  has 
been  and  is  being  accomplished,  we 
may  form  a  pardonable  estimate  of  what 
will,  or  may  be,  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  carnation  of  the  future. 

To  make  any  true  progress  we  must 
always  have  an  ideal  to  work  up  to; 
the  ideal  carnation  is  always  just  a 
little  in  advance  of  us.  We  think  to 
^rasp  it  and  find  something  imperfect 
mstead,  and  as  we  look  again,  day- 
dreaming, we  again  see  our  ideal  ever 
ahead,  in  all  its  beautiful  and  varied 
shades  of  color,  perfection  of  form,  and 
luxurious  growth.  This  is  well,  for  if 
we  had  perfection  attainable  here 
progress  would  cease.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  carnations  in  beautiful  and  varied 
shades  of  popular  colors,  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  best  of  today  in 
point  of  size  as  to  rival  the  American 
Beauty  rose,  and  sold  at  prices  unheard 
of.  This  is  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility. We  are  steadily  but  surely  com- 
ing up  to  this  standard. 

In  the  near  future,  varieties  of  cama- 
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tions  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose 
will  be  grown  in  pans,  and  they  will 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  and  increasing 
demand.  Dwarf,  compact  growing 
free-flowering  varieties  will  be  the 
type  in  varied  shades.  Think  how  well 
grown  specimens  of  a  scarlet,  for  in- 
stance, would  sell  at  Christmas. 

After  another   season   of  experience 
and  close  observation,  I  am  more  than 


spection  at  any  time.  A  synopsis  of  this 
report  will  be  added  along  with  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  cuttings,  and  placed 
on  the  exhibition  tables  when  new  vari- 
eties are  shown,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  trade  will  be  restored. 

Then,  as  our  successors  in  business 
look  up  the  records  of  our  past  and 
present  methods  they  will  draw  the 
cloak  of  charity  over  the  past.    But  the 
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ever  convinced  that  the  best  carnations 
of  the  future  will  be  grown  indoors  ex- 
clusively, much  in  the  same  manner  as 
roses  are  handled  today.  By  this 
method  of  culture,  you  will  obtain  a 
steady  supply  of  blooms  superior  in 
every  way  to  those  of  field  grown 
plants.  But  the  houses  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown,  should  run  north  and 
south  and  not  east  and  west,  as  during 
the  hot  summer  months  there  is  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  a  north  and  souUi 
as  a  growing  house.  With  thorough  root 
action,  the  difference  in  number  of 
blooms  obtained  will  scarcely  be  per- 
ceptible, and  there  will  be  a  decide 
advantage  in  quality  in  favor  of  the 
north  and  south  house  during  hot  spring 
days.  Benches  will  be  best  for  this 
method  and  those  with  tile  bottoms 
preferable  to  others,  as  they  will  be 
beneficial  in  retaining  moisture  and 
keeping  the  roots  cool  Not  less  than 
five  inches  of  soil  should  be  used,  as 
shallow  benches  require  too  much  water- 
ing during  hot  days,  thus  tending  to 
sour  the  soil.  A  large  wide  span  roofed 
structure  with  continuous  ventilation  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge  and  at  the  sides, 
will  be  the  type  of  greenhouse  best 
suited  for  this  purpose. 

The  dissemination  of  the  carnation  of 
the  future  will  be  along  diffrent  lines 
from  that  of  the  past  or  present:  A 
strict  record  of  its  merit  and  faults  will 
be  kept  in  tabulated  form  for  at  least 
two  years  prior  to  distribution.  The 
record  will  state  how  many  blooms  it 
will  produce  per  square  foot  of  bench 
space,  how  many  plants  to  the  square 
foot,  date  when  cutting  of  blooms 
began,  when  plants  were  thrown  out, 
and  number  of  salable  or  split  blooms 
picked  from  a  given  bench  space  each 
day;   the   record  will  be  kept  for  in- 


blush  of  shame  will  tint  the  cheeks  of 
some,  as  they  reflect  on  the  shady 
methods,  it  may  be  of  a  parent  who  has 
passed  beyond. 


HOTBEDS  AND  COLDFRAMfiS. 

The  coldframe  is  a  structure  without 
artificial  heat,  and  the  hotbed  becomes 
such  by  the  addition  of  fermenting  ma- 
nure. The  value  of  frames  on  small 
establishments  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. They  are  utilized  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  for  all  winter  crops  of 
lettuce,  pansies  and  other  hardy  plants. 
One  man  produces  abundant  crops  of 
violets  throughout  the  winter  in  a  cold 
frame  having  a  sunny  exposure.  In  the 
spring  they  are  invaluable  for  hardening 
off  vegetable  plants  and  relieving  at  the 


same  time  valuable  greenhouse  ftccom- 
modations. 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  says  that  the 
normal  size  of  a  frame  is  6x12  feet,  hav- 
ing an  area  accommodating  four  3x6- 
foot  sashes;  but  now  this  size  is  per- 
haps only  to  be  found  in  the  amateur's 
garden.  The  frames  in  use  are  more  or 
less  of  the  same  character  and  concep- 
tion, but  vary  as  to  letigth.  They  may  be 
portable  or  fixed,  thqr  may  be  of  i-mcfa 
common  boards  or  of  a-inch  plaok;  they 
may  be  built  of  stone  or  brick.  To  i^re- 
vent  spreading  they  may  have  dovetailed 
cross  bearers  upon  which  an  inch  strip 
is  nailed  to  guide  the  sash.  Modem 
builders  use  durable  iron  sills  on  which 
are  bolted  T  irons  for  running  the  sash 
upon.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  hot- 
beds and  coTdframes,  mats  and  shutters 
are  used.  The  shutters  should  be  made 
of  matched  boards,  with  cleats,  and 
should  be  about  six  inches  wider  than 
the  frame  itsell  One  man  prolongs  the 
life  of  his  frames  by  using  fastening 
irons  that  allow  the  frames  to  be  taken 
apart  and  stored  during  the  summer. 
The  ground  that  they  occupy  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  is  ^en 
cropped;  thus  no  space  is  lost 

The  outside  is  well  lined;  great  care 
is  taken  in  protecting  s^gainst  cold.  The 
situation  for  frames  is  one  naturally 
protected  from  the  prevalent  winds  and 
facmg  in  a  southerly  direction  with  no 
possible  obstruction  from  the  sun.  Many 
amateurs  have  made  a  mistake  in  placing 
the  frames  in  an  angle  of  buildings;  in 
my  experience  the  plants  do  not  thrive 
well  there  on  account  of  lack  of  air. 
Artificial  methods  are  also  employed  in 
giving  frames  protection.  This  may  con- 
sist of  evergreen  plantings  to  protect 
the  allotted  space,  or  may  consist  of 
boards  arranged  to  a  certain  height  But 
as  spring  advances  the  removal  of  the 
boards  is  desirable  so  the  plants  do  not 
become  drawn  for  want  of  air  circula- 
tion. The  simplest  form  of  hotbed,  al- 
though not  absolutely  practical  in  most 
severe  weather,  is  a  portable  frame 
placed  on  a  well  built  pile  of  decompos- 
ing manure,  but  for  earlier  work  it  is 
better  to  utilize  a  frame  whose  founda- 
tion has  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  This  may  be  lined 
with  boards  or  be  a  stone  or  brick 
structure;  but  the  surrounding  groimd 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  materials 
composing  the  hotbed,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  heat  may  be  absorbed  bj 
the  soil. 
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All  hotbeds  made  early  in  the  winter 
should  have  a  greater  depth  than  those 
built  later.  The  material  should  be 
well  packed;  and  after  the  soil  is  placed 
thereon,  there  should  be  at  least  six  or 
eight  inches  head  room  at  the  lower  side 
for  whatever  crop  may  be  grown.  The 
very  best  material  for  hotbeds  consists 
of  long  straw  horse  manure.  It  should 
be  fresh  and  thrown  into  a  pile  to  fer- 
ment The  addition  of  forest  leaves 
checks   rapid   fermentation    and  makes 


glass  is  utilized  to  its  fullest  capacity  a 
number  of  frames  are  a  valuaole  ad- 
junct to  any  market  gardening  estab- 
lishment pRANaS   CANNINa 


CONCRETB  GREENHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 

Last  summer  we  constructed  two 
small  houses  to  be  used  as  show  or  sale 
rooms.  As  they  were  built  adjacent  to 
our  residence  and  near  the  street,  it  was 
our  desire  to  have  them  neat  in  appear- 
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the  heat  more  lasting.  Three  or  four 
turnings  are  usually  considered  enough, 
and  these  may  be  given  every  second 
day.  It  is  customary  to  add  water  if 
the  material  is  dxir,  but  it  should  not  be 
soaked.  Some  of  my  best  success  has 
been  with  hotbeds  built  about  February 
15.  If  the  soil  to  be  used  has  only  re- 
ceived partial  protection  from  frost,  it 
is  advisable  to  put  it  in  die  hotbed  when 
the  material  is  first  placed  there,  as  the 
superflous  heat  will  aid  in  thawing  it 
out  and  rounding  it  into  proper  shape. 
If,  however,  the  soil  has  been  well  mix- 
ed and  protected  it  is  better  to  defer 
placing  it  in  the  beds  for  a  few  days 
until  rae  extra  heat  has  been  eliminated. 
All  soils  used  for  hotbeds,  should  have 
a  good  amount  of  well  decomposed  man- 
ure incorporated  in  thent  Some  soils 
are  also  bienefited  by  the  addition  of  leaf 
mold  and  even  sand. 

To  prevent  sweating,  which  naturally 
occurs  when  a  moist  heat  is  given  off,  a 
fraction  of  an  indi  of  air  should  always 
be  given.  In  fact  when  the  crop  is  still 
growing  it  is  advisable,  even  in  coldest 
weather,  to  leave  that  particle  of  air  on 
at  night  An  aid  in  growing  crops  is  to 
line  the  outside  of  the  frame  with  hot 
manure  for  which  additional  boards, 
placed  a  foot  from  the  frame,  form  a 
convenient  box. 

This  is  the  season  to  repair  and  paint 
the  hotbed  sash  and  to  build  additional 
frames.  Many  market  gardeners  dig  and 
fine  the  soil  in  the  fall  in  frames  that 
are  to  be  used  for  lettuce  in  the  spring. 
These  frames  are  protected  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  leaves  that  keep  rain  and  frost 
from  penetrating  the  ground.  Thus 
when  the  sash  are  placed  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  leaves,  congenial  condi- 
tions for  growing  and  forwarding  crops 
arc  quickly  secured. 

Have  on  hand  by  the  time  it  becomes 
practical  to  use  frames  or  hotbeds  well 
hardened  and  tiirifty  lettuce  plants. 
Plant  lettuce  eight  or  nine  mches 
apart  and  sow  radishes  between  the 
rows.    In  the  spring  when  every  inch  of 


ance.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  lum- 
ber and  exceedingly  poor  quality  of  the 
medium  |g;rade,  we  turned  our  attention 
to  material  of  greater  durability.  Port- 
land cement  concrete  has  been  in  use 
for  some  time,  and  most  of  such  con- 
struction has  been  made  by  filling  the 
space  between  a  framework  pf  boards 
with  a  soft  concrete,  removing  the  frame 
after  the  filling  becomes  hard.  For  the 
sake  of  appearance  and  resistance  to 
frost  we  favored  walls  of  hollow  cement 
blocks  (the  faces  of  which  are  made 
rough  to  imitate  broken  stone).  Upon 
thorough  investigation  we  found  the 
blocks  cheaper  than  lumber,  where  con- 
siderable quantity  is  to  be  used,  even 
after  including  cost  of  machine  for  their 
manufacture. 
The  improved  machines  on  the  mar- 


these  machines  is  that  pieces  of  any 
form  can  be  made,  including  such  shapes 
as  columns,  square  or  round,  treads, 
risers  and  stringers  for  steps,  and 
circling  blocks  for  circular  walls. 

Illustration  No.  i,  is  a  view  of  the 
exterior  of  these  houses  and  No.  2,  the 
interior,  showing  the  entire  concrete 
structure,  including  walls,  benches  and 
walks.  With  the  exception  of  the  walks, 
all  concrete  parts  were  made  on  the  ma- 
chine referred  to,  and  with  inexperi- 
enced help.  Hie  concrete  for  the  blocks 
in  the  walls  was  composed  of  six  parts 
sharp  gravel  and  one  part  Portland 
cement  For  the  benches  we  made  the 
proportions  four  to  one,  removing  by 
screening  all  stones  larger  than  one-half 
inch. 

Illustration  No.  3  shows  the  three 
pieces  used  in  the  bench  construction  A, 
being  the  post  or  upright  support,  which 
is  four  inches  square  and  can  be  made 
2ifiy  length  desired.  The  two  front  cor- 
ners were  round  for  appearance  sake, 
and  were  re-enforced  with  }i-inch  pipe, 
the  ends  extending  one  ^d  one-half 
inches  beyond  the  concrete.  As  far  as 
strength  is  concerned  the  re-enforce- 
ment in  this  section  is  unnecessary. 
However,  our  object  was  to  have  the 
lower  projecting  end  of  the  pipe  extend 
into  a  grout  foundation,  thus  holding 
the^  post  firmly  in  position.  The  upper 
end  extends  into  the  sill  for  the  same 
purpose. 

B  is  a  sill  four  feet  and  eight 
inches  long,  reinforced  at  the  bot- 
tom with  ix^-inch  bar  iron.  The  sills 
are  one  and  one-half  inches  and  at  the 
bottom  have  a  projecting  edg[e  that 
supports  the  bench  bottom;  at  this  point 
they  are  three  inches  in  thickness.  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  groove  the  entire  length. 
They  are  ei^ht  and  one-half  inches  high 
and  the  portion  extending  above  the  bot- 
tom tapers  toward  the  top,  terminating 
with  rounded  edge  ]^-inch  in  thickness. 
When  completed  the  sill  extends  four 
inches  above  the  bottom  section,  thus 
not  onl^  serving  as  a  sill,  but  supplying 
the  edging  or  edge  board,  as  it  would 
be  termed  when  lumber  is  used. 

C  and  D  are  sections  that  form  the 
bench  bottom;  those  for  side  benches 
are  two  feet  and  for  the  center  four 
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ket,  are  very  easy  of  operation,  having 
adjustable  sides  and  ends,  which  term 
the  mold  for  the  blodcs.  These  pieces 
can  be  made  from  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary brick  to  blocks  six  feet  long  by 
sixteen  inches  wide  and  almost  any  de- 
sired thickness.    A  great  advantage  of 


feet  long.  C  gives  the  end  view,  which 
is  one  and  one-quarter  inches  in  thick- 
ness, except  at  the  outer  edges  where  it 
is  two  and  one-half  inches,  thus  afford- 
ing sufficient  material  to  receive  light 
pieces  of  iron  for  re-enforcement  D 
shows  the  side  view,  the  gain  or  notch 
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at  each  end  fits  into  the  groove  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sill  and  thus  holds  the 
two  parts  rigid.  After  all  the  sections 
are  in  position,  cement  is  used  to  close 
the  joints  between  the  sill  pieces,  as  is 
noticeable  in  illustration  No.  2. 

As  a  finish  we  went  over  the  entire 
structure  with  a  wash  of  cement  and 
water,  so  that  now  all  is  uniform  in 
color  and  general  appearance.  The 
benches  have  been  in  use  only  a  short 
time,  but  as  far  as  we  can  see,  are  prac- 
tically non-destructible  and  as  neat  in 
appearance  as  those  built  of  lumber. 
Ine  material  is  only  slightly  dampened 
when  put  into  the  machine  and  is  made 
firm  by  tamping,  which  makes  the  con- 
crete sections  more  porous  than  where 
it  is  used  in  a  soft  state  like  mortar  and 
allowed  to  drv  in  the  forms. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son. 


HOT  WATERHEATIIfG UNDER  PRESSURE. 

Paper  read  by  H.  S.  Dodson,  before  the 
Detroit  Plorlste'   club.    January   3,   1906. 

The  system  of  forced  circulation  con- 
sists of  the  ordinary  hot  water  system 
in  connection  with  a  pump.  The  ordi- 
nary hot  water  system  is  based  entirely 
upon  gravity  to  circulate  the  water; 
by  reason  of  hot  water  being  lighter 
than  cold,  it  is  forced  upward  by  the 
descending  cold  water,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  is  not  great  enough 
to  insure  rapid  circulation.  In  order 
that  the  weight  of  the  returning  water 
may  be  sufficient  to  cause  reasonably 
rapid  circulation,  the  temperature  must 
fall  from  50**  to  So**.  This  drop,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  very  economical. 

When  the  difference  in  head  is  six 
feet,  the  flow  by  gravity  is  from  one 
to  one  and  one-half  feet  per  second; 
the  flow  by  forced  circulation  is  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  feet  per  second. 
Gravity  must  be  assisted  by  a  pump 
if  the  water  is  to  be  maintained  at  an 
efficient  temperature.  A  pump  can  re- 
turn the  water  to  the  boiler  at  a  loss  of 
but  10^  in  mild  weather  and  a  loss  of 
not  more  than  7xf  in  the  severest 
weather,   there  to  be  reheated. 

The  pump  used  for  the  circulation  is 
an  extremely  simple  piece  of  appara- 
tus, bein^  but  a  fan  enclosed  in  an 
iron  casmg.  This  fan  revolves  and 
propels  the  returning  water  through  the 
boiler  and  thence  through  the  system. 
The  two  bearings  of  this  pump  run  in 
a  reservoir  of  oil,  as  does  also  the 
shaft  of  the  motor  that  operates  the 
pump,  thus  doing  away  widi  the  con- 
stant attention  of  a  person  to  keep  the 
pump  and  motor  in  running  condition. 
The  alternating  current  motor  is  still 
a  more  simple  machine  than  the  direct 
current  motor,  there  being  no  commu- 
tator. A  steam,  gas  as  gasoline  en- 
gine, belt,  water  motor,  or  any  form  of 
power,  can  be  used  to  advantage  where 
It  is  available ;  but  since  the  electric 
motor  is  so  universally  used,  and  sys- 
tems of  electric  power  are  available  al- 
most every  place  where  heat  is 
needed,  I  can  recommend  the  electric 
motor  as  the  most  simple  and  most  eco- 
nomical form  of  power  for  forced  cir- 
culation of  hot  water. 

Unlike  any  other  system  of  heating, 
the  coils  may  be  of  any  length,  and 
can  be  placed  in  any  position  or  loca- 
tion in  respect  to  the  boiler  and  pump. 
A  uniform  and  constant  temperature 
can  be  maintained  in  all  coils  and  radia- 
tors, no  matter  where  they  are  located 
or  how  long  they  mav  be.  The  power 
necessary  to   force  the  water  through 


the  coils  is  only  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  overcome  the  friction  of  the 
water  in  the  pipes,  and  this  power  is 
consumed,  no  matter  in  what  way  the 
water  is  circulated;  if  it  is  circulated 
by  gravi^,  the  power  is  lost  in  the 
form  of  heat  and  goes  out  the  chim- 
ney; if  it  is  circulated  by  a  steam  en- 
gine, electric  motor,  gas  engine,  or  any 
other  form  of  power,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  loss. 

The  regulation  of  coils  and  radia- 
tors is  independent  of  the  boiler.  The 
water  can  be  held  at  the  desired  tem- 
perature by  cutting  down  the  supply 
through  the  coils,  this  being  accom- 
plished by  closing  the  supply  valve,  or 
by  an  automtaic  regrulator  that  con- 
trols the  supply  by  a  thermostatic  action. 

The  distance  mains  can  be  run  is 
almost  unlimited,  there  being  cities 
with  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  of 
mains. and  millions  of  square  feet  of  ra- 
diating surface.  The  boiler  is  of  any 
type  selected  by  the  purchaser:  water 
tube,  tubular,  or  a  cast  iron  sect.\onal 
boiler;  steam  boilers  very  often  are 
used. 

In  contrasting  the  forced  circulation 
of  hot  water  with  the  steam  systems  in 
general  use,  the  economies  can  readily 
be  seen.  In  the  first  place,  a  steam 
system  is  designed  to  warm  the  build- 
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ing  to  the  desired  temperature  in  zero 
weather,  and  this  same  temperature 
must  be  raised  in  the  boiler,  whether 
the  temperature  of  the  building  is  to 
be  raised  to  5**  or  80";  therefore  the 
heat  not  needed  must  be  a  loss.  In 
the  forced  circulation  of  hot  water, 
the  water  is  warmed  to  the  temperature 
necessary  to  heat  the  building  to  the 
desired  temperature  only.  There  is 
no  loss.  The  moisture  natural  in  the 
air,  which  should  not  be  destroyed,  is 
not  over  heated  and  burned  out  of  the 
air  by  hot  water,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
extremely  high  temperature  to  which 
the  air  is  heated  when  steam  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  pressure  is  used. 
There  is  no  need  of  exhausting  the 
system  of  air  after  it  becomes  cold,  as 
is  common  under  the  steam  system, 
for  one  automatic  air  trap  placed  at 
the  highest  point  on  the  system,  takes 
care  of  all  air.  The  air  is  carried  to  it 
by  the  flow  of  the  water.  All  coils  are 
placed  level  and  in  any  place  conve- 
nient to  the  purchaser.  The  short  coils 
necessitated  by  the  use  of  steam,  re- 
quire numerous  valves  and  fittings; 
these  are  needless  in  the  forced  circu- 
lation of  hot  water. 

One  feature  of  the  forced  circulation 
of  hot  water  cannot  but  impress  itself 
upon  every  one  who  will  think  a  mo- 
ment of  how  economically  it  can  be 
centralized;     the  water  can  be  forced 


for  miles  in  properly  covered  mains 
with  a  loss  of  but  a  few  degrees  of 
heat.  The  forced  circulation  of  hot 
water  has  many  features  that  make  it 
possible  to  heat  places  in  which  gravity' 
systems  are  impossible.  The  mains, 
coils,  and  radiators  can  be  placed  and 
operated  any  distance  below  Uie  level 
of  the  boiler  and  any  height  above  it. 
The  necessity  of  cleaning  boilers  of 
scale  and  incrustation  is  practically 
eliminated  by  this  system,  as  ijie  pre- 
cipitation is  almost  nil. 


VALUE  OF  DEAD  LEAVES. 

Consul  Goldschmidt,  of  Nantes,  fur- 
nishes a  report  containmg  facts  that 
will  be  interesting  to  our  agricultural 
interests.  The  value  of  dead  leaves, 
compared  with  ordinary  manure,  has 
been  the  subject  of  scientific  test,  and 
the  results  are  given  by  tiie  consul 
He  writes: 

A  great  part  of  the  suburban  popu- 
lation of  this  city  is  engaged  in  sar- 
dening,  and  especially  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  early  vegetables.  For  many 
years  use  has  been  made  of  the  dead 
leaves  which  fall  from  the  trees  in 
the  autumn,  and  when  such  can  be 
obtained  by  the  small  farmers,  they 
are  eagerly  gathered  and  employed  as 
fertilizers  or  to  cover  certain  plants 
during  the  coldest  winter  months.  Fre- 
quently these  leaves  are  first  used  as 
beddmg  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  the 
manure  thus  obtained  is  considered 
much  richer  than  that  of  ordinary 
straw. 

A  writer  in  the  Phare  de  la  Loire 
shows,  in  a  table  just  published,  the 
relative  fertilizing  value  of  certain 
kinds^  of  leaves,  most  of  whidi  are 
rich  in  nitrogenous  contents  and  con- 
sequently good  as  fertilizers.  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer  the  following  are  the 
contents  of  nitrogen  of  some  of  the 
leaves  after  their  fall  in  autumn: 

Per 

Pear    • 1.S8 

Oak    LIS 

Poplar    75 

Beech    78 

Locust  n 

Blm    7J 

Vina    » 

An  examination  of  the  fertilizing 
value  of  the  dead  leaves  compared 
with  that  of  ordinary  manure  snows 
the  following  results:  44  pounds  of 
pear  leaves,  80  pounds  of  poplar,  51 
pounds  of  peach,  83  pounds  ox  locust, 
52  pounds  of  elm,  and  174  pounds  of 
vine,  respectively,  are  equal  in  nitrogen 
to  100  pounds  of  manure. 

An  mterestinpr  and  valuable  table 
might  be  established  showing  the  fer- 
tilizing value  of  the  various  leaves 
from  American  trees,  particularly  when 
it  Is  considered  that  in  the  United 
Sts^tes  such  leaves  are  easily  obtain- 
able by  the  farmers,  who  are  generally 
owners  of  some  woodland  where  tiie 
leaves  might  be  pthered  at  will,  which 
is  not  the  case  m  Europe,  where  for- 
ests are  generally  either  the  property 
of  the  state  or  of  some  individual  park 
preserves. 


Long  Branch,  N.  J.— The  Record 
comments  favorably  on  a  proposition 
for  public  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the 
best  flowers  raised  within  the  city  lim- 
its. It  suggests  that  if  the  council  can- 
not offer  the  prizes  the  board  of  trade 
might  do  so.  The  object  is  to  beautify 
the  resort 
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THB  JAMfiSTOWlf  EXPOSITIOlf . 

In  connection  with  the  Jamestown  ex- 
position in  1907,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  purposes  to  have  a  great 
international  celebration  on  the  waters 
and  shores  of  Hampton  Roads,  Virgin- 
ia, banning  May  13  and  ending  No- 
vember 3a  The  fifty-eighth  congress  of 
the  United  Statea  authorized  the  presi- 
dent to  invite  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  send  their  ships  of  war  to  the 
scene  of  the  celebration  and  there  par- 
ticipate in  the  greatest  rendezvous 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  also  to  send  representa- 
tive regiments  of  their  troops  to  unite  in 
mtemational  military  drills,  maneuvers 
and  demonstrations. 

The  genius  of  the  great  American  re- 
public having  always  been  one  of  peace, 
It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  event  from  which  the  nation 
has  grown  should  be  dignified  by  this 
mis^tjr  convocation  of  fitting  men  and 
material;  for  the  close  intermingling  of 
the  forces  which  make  for  war,  the  cam- 
araderie which  obtains  on  such  occa- 
sions and  the  friendships  made  are  potent 
and  it  may  be  determining  factors  in 
avoiding  international  complications  in 
the  future. 

Contemporaneously  and  in  close  ac- 
cord with  this  international  and  military 
celebration,  there  will  be  held  a  great 
historical,  educational  and  industrial  ex- 
position. This  part  of  the  memorial  will 
oe  worthy  of  the  event  and  of  the  in- 
ternational exhibits.  History  will  be 
exemplified  from  1607  to  the  date  of  the 
fair.  The  exhibits  will  be  instructive  in 
the  highest  degree,  a  fact  that  is  assured 
by  the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  most 
noted  authorities  along  the  principal 
lines  of  educational  and  scientific  en- 
deavor. Its  industrial  features  will  be 
less  amplitudinous  than  at  several  other 
expositions,  but  will  be  congre^ted  with 
extreme  care  and  under  the  direction  of 
men  famous  as  experts  in  their  various 
branches. 

Warren  H.  Manning,  the  landscape 
designer,  has  the  horticultural  features 
in  hand,  and  it  follows  that  he  will  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  work  all  that  skill  and 
practical  knowledge  for  which  he  is  so 
well  and  widely  known.  Intending  ex- 
hibitors can  secure  full  particulars  hy 
addressing  him  in  care  of  Uie  Jamestown 
Exposition  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. 


NEW  YORK  WEDDOIG  DBCORATIOIIS. 

Harry  J.  Hoffmcir  had  the  decora- 
tions at  the  Harper-Currie  wedding  No- 
vember 23,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  father,  65  West  Eighty-eighth 
street  The  scheme  was  pidc,  and 
about  3,000  American  Beauty  and 
Bridesmaid  roses  were  used.  The  en- 
trance to  the  house  was  draped  with 
southern  smilax  and  there  was  a  group 
of  palms  on  either  side.  The  newel 
post  of  the  staircase  was  topped  with  a 
large  trumpet  vase  of  white  chrsyanthe- 
mums,  and  the  stair  railing  and  walls 
were  draped  with  smilax.  The  wed- 
ding ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
large  double  dining  room  on  the  first 
floor.  The  walls  of  these  apartments 
were  hung  with  smilax,  several  large 
wall  tapestries  being  garlanded  in  as- 
paragus. Between  the  tapestries  were 
hung  large  clusters  qf  pink  chrysanthe- 
mums. Immense  arches  of  smilax 
enlivened  with  pink  roses  were  erected 
over  each  doorway.  The  fire  places 
and  mantels  were  banked  with  pink 
chrysanthemums,  pink  roses,  and  Scottii 
ferns.  A  large  screen  of  palms  and 
ferns  hid  the  orchestra  from  view. 
Instead  of  aisle  posts  as  ordinarily  used 
to  mark  the  rows  of  guests,  tall  pyra- 
midd  boxwood  plants  were  used,  con- 
nected with  white  ribbon,  a  bow  of  rib- 
bon appearing  on  each  plant  The  mar- 
riage service  took  place  under  a  shell 
shaped  canopy  of  pmk  roses  en  masse. 
The  priedieu  was  decorated  with  pink 
roses  and  Asparagus  plumosus  tied  with 
white  ribbon.  The  communicating 
rooms  on  the  upper  floor  were  decorated 
with  American  Beauty  roses,  arches  of 
smilax  and  roses  hung  over  the  fold- 
ing doors  as  on  the  lower  floor.  The 
mantels  and  fireplaces  were  banked 
with  roses  and  ferns.  A  round  table  in 
one  of  tiie  rooms  carried  an  immense 
mound  of  ferns  and  pink  chrsyanthe- 
mums.  A  large  center  piece  on  the 
buffet  table  was  composed  of  American 
Beauty  roses,  and  was  conical  in  shape. 
Around  the  rooms  in  comers  were 
vases  of  American  Beauty  roses,  and 
groups  of  palms.  The  bnde's  bouquet 
was  very  large,  and  was  made  up  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  white  ordiids, 
with  shower  effect  The  bridal  veil  was 
fastened  with  orchids.  The  bridesmaids 
carried  bouquets  of  American  Beauty 
roses,  and  Uie  matrons  of  honor  pink 
roses. 


PARK  PLANS  FOR  RALTIMOItE. 

A  good  deal  of  public  interest  is 
felt  in  the  proposed  park  improvement; 
the  work  is  to  be  pushed  vigorously 
as  soon  as  weather  allows.  The  plans 
prepared  by  Frederick  L.  Olmstead,  Jr. 
and  John  C  Olmstead,  Brookline, 
Mass..  adopted  by  the  park  board  and 
modified  only  slightly,  will  involve  the 
expenditure  of  about  $3,ooo,ooa  One- 
third  of  this  is  now  available,  and  the 
present  and  the  next  legislatures  will 
each  be  asked  to  authorize  another  mil- 
lion. 

The  groundwork  of  the  improvement 
is  the  construction  of  boulevards  con- 
necting the  various  parks.  In  the 
northwestern  section  there  will  be  con- 
structed a  boulevard  between  Druid 
Hill  and  Gwynn's  Falls  parks;  and 
several  new  squares  will  be  laid  out 
On  the  northeast,  there  will  be  a  boule- 
vard between  Clifton  and  Wyman 
parks,  the  Broadway  series  of  squares 
will  be  extended  to  Clifton,  and  several 
new  ones  established.  In  the  southeast 
there  will  be  an  extension  of  the  Pat- 
terson Park  boulevard  to  Broadway 
and  between  Patterson  and  Canton 
parks,  with  several  new  squares.  On 
the  southwest  of  the  city  die  park  at 
Gwynn's  Falls  will  open  up  a  most 
promising  tract  of  land,  and  the  water 
front  will  be  greatly  improved  Much 
of  the  territory  to  be  brought  within  the 
park  system  includes  fine  timber, 
streams  of  considerable  volume  and 
such  variations  of  plain,  hill  and  dale 
as  to  make  it  admirably  adapted  to  the 
desired   uses. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  under- 
take this  splendid  programme;  the 
value  of  land  to  be  taken  is  so  steadily 
advancing  that  a  few  years  hence  the 
improvements  planned  will  be  impracti- 
cable. The  establishment  of  a  sinking 
fund,  it  is  calculated,  will  pay  the  loans 
and  interest  thereon,  within  thirty 
years.  The  broad  scheme  of  improve- 
ment meets  general  approval,  and  it  is 
expected  that  with  the  natural  advan- 
tages already  possessed  by  our  public 
parks,  their  future  development  as 
now  provided  for,  will  put  our  system 
in  the  front  rank  of  those  of  American 
cities.  S.  B. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — ^Weather  condi- 
tions here  are  unfavorable,  moderate 
rains,  but  weather  very  cold  and  stormy 
and  all  vegetation  backward. 
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An  English  authority  gives  tiie  culture 
of  sweet  peas  in  brief  as  follows: 
"Trench  deeply,  manure  liberally,  plant 
thinly,  stake  quickly,  water  freely,  dispod 
promptly." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
issued  an  instructive  bulletin  on  "Na- 
ture Study  and  Gardening,"  primary 
methods  and  outlines,  for  the  use  of 
the  teachers  in  the  Indian  schools. 


HORRIS  COURTT  GAIU>ElfERS. 

The  tenth  annual  smoker  of  the  Mor- 
ris County  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  So- 
ciety took  place  at  the  club  rooms  Jan- 
uary lo.  A  short  time  was  ^iven  to 
routine  business,  and  then  our  time  was 
devoted  to  feast  and  frolic.  Over  loo 
members  and  guests  were  there.  Totty. 
with  his  famous  punch,  was  there,  and 
did  a  good  business.  Schultz  was 
everywhere.  He  is  an  adept  in  serving, 
and  the  viands  were  hustled  around  by 
him  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
Herrington  was  particularly  fortimate 
in  the  selecdon    of   talent,   which  was 


ably  seconded  by  our  home  talent  The 
New  Jersey  Floricultural  Society  hon- 
ored us  with  a  strong  delegation.  Every- 
body was  happy,  and  in  the  small  hours 
who)  we  broke  up  there  was  a  hearty 
whoop  for  the  Madison  smoker. 

E.  R. 


MONMOUTH  COUimr  HORTICULTUIIISTS. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Whitmore  was  toaatmaster 
at  the  second  atmual  banquet  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, held  January  ii  at  the  Sheridan 
hotel  The  speakers  were  President 
Georff^  H.  Hale,  W.  W.  Kennedy,  H. 
A.  Kettel,  George  Kuhn  and  N.  Butter- 
bach.  An  elaborate  dinner  wa4  supple- 
mented by  a  varied  musical  progranune. 
Seventy-eifht  members  and  guests  at- 
tttided.  Out-of-town  guests  included: 
Charles  H.  Totty,  Arthur  Herrington, 
Robert  Schultz,  and  Edward  Reagan, 
Madison,  N.  J.;  William  F.  Ross,  Tar- 
lytown,  N.  Y.;  W,  Neil  Campbell,  Wil- 
liam C  Rickards,  A.  J.  Rickards  and 
Geom  Burnett,  New  York;  Forman 
Smith,  Fairhaven;  William  H.  Griffith, 
Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Benjamin 
J.  Parker,  Shrewsburg:  Walter  Lippin- 
cott  and  Daniel  Dean,  Little  Silver. 

B. 


MASS.  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIBTY. 

The  1906  schedule  of  prizes  and  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul-^ 
tural  Society  is  issued.  In  the  general 
arrangement  it  follows  closely  mat  of 
previous  years.  There  are  to  be  thir- 
teen exhibitions,  one  less  than  in  1905, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  weekly  Satur- 
day summer  shows  is  made  by  elimin- 
ating two  in  August,  so  that  this  year 
there  will  be  two  in  July  and  two  in 
August  An  additional  two  days'  ex- 
hibition in  October  is  established,  ex- 
clusively for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  in- 
terests. Five  hundred  and  seventy-four 
entries  mostly  of  three  prizes  each,  are 
offered  in  the  several  departments  of 
plants  and  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  gardens,  covering  a  total  amount 
of  $6,700,  an  increase  of  $200^00  over 
the  preceding  year.  Several  changes  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  to  be  not- 
ed, especially  those  relating  to  commer- 
cial exhibitors,  who  are  to  receive  more 
en(5ouragement  under  the  new  rules  than 
they  have  had  in  the  past  An  impor- 
tant notice  to  exhibitors,  requesting  the 
filing  of  a  list  of  their  exhibits,  is  also 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Included 
in  the  society's  schedule  are  the  lists  of 
premiums  offered  by  the  American  Car- 
nation Society  and  the  American  Rose 
Society  whose  annual  meetings  and  ex- 
hibitions are  scheduled  at  Horticultural 
hall,  January  24-25  and  March  23-25, 
respectively.  Copies  of  the  schedule 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  secre- 
tary at  Horticultural  hall. 

W.  P.  Rich,  Sec'y. 


NATIOlfAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

One  of  the  most  representative  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Council  of  Horti- 
culture that  has  yet  been  held  was 
that  at  the  Auditorium-Annex,  Chicago, 
February  5.  There  were  in  attendance 
Chairman  J.  C  Vaughan,  Prof.  W.  W, 
Traqr  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  S.  B. 
Green,  of  St  Anthony  Park,  Minn., 
Secretary  H.  C.  Irish,  C  E.  Kendel, 
representing  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  L  A.  Goodman,  secretary 


of  the  Missouri  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  on  invitation  O.  C  Stmonds. 
P.  J.  Hauswirth,  J.  H.  Burdett  and  M. 
Barker,  Chicago.  Some  economical  plans 
for  the  circulation  of  press  matter  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  council 
were  discussed  and  it  was  arranged  to 
make  an  experiment  along  these  lines 
with  the  funds  at  present  in  hand,  some 
$sio.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest  by 
the  entire  trade  in  all  its  branches,  as 
from  the  exchange  of  opinions  at  the 
meeting  it  was  learned  that  the  nursery- 
men, seedsmen  and  florists  of  the  coun- 
try are  rapidly  awakening  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  which  the  council 
has  outlined. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  Ames,  la.,  was 
selected  to  take  the  place  of  J.  H.  Hale, 
of  Glastonbury,  Conn^  resigned.  Mr. 
Goodman  assured  the  council  that  the 
American  Pomological  Society  desired 
to  be  represented  on  the  council  as 
soon  as  its  objects  were  fully  imder- 
stood.  It  was  arranged  to  request  Sec- 
retary Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  have  the  department  reg- 
ularly represented  at  the  meetings  by 
two  delegates,  the  number  accorded 
each  national  society  interested  in  horti- 
culture. Committees  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  Warren  H.  Mannmg  on  the 
classification,  standard  of  excellence,  etc, 
to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the 
Jamestown  expositipn  of  1907.  At  both 
the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions 
there  was  much  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral plans  of  the  council  and  good  re- 
sults are  looked  for  early  widi  confi- 
dence. 

Chairman  Vaughan  entertained  the 
visitors  at  luncheon  and  it  was  noted  as 
a  rather  peculiar  coincidence  that  of  the 
nine  who  sat  down  not  one  was  a 
smoker. 


EELWORH. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Flor- 
ists' Gub  January  8  the  eelworm  was 
discussed  as  follows: 

Adam  Graham,  Sr. :  Before  roses 
wersj  forced  in  benches  I  grew  them  in 
pots  with  good  success;  they  were  al- 
wa3rs  affected  by  eelworm,  but  never  to 
my  notice  did  it  do  the  plants  any 
harm.  I  believe  that  when  ^e  grower 
over  waiters  a  bench,  or  on  the  other 
hand  allows  it  to  dry  out  too  aeverely 
thus  checking  the  growth,  the  eelworm 
gets  in  its  work. 

M.  Bloy:  My  experience  with  eel- 
worm has  been  very  limited,  but  I  treat 
it  by  excei&ive  feeding.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  the  plants  growing 
steadily,  thus  permitting  no  check  suf&- 
cient  to  allow  the  pest  to  ^et  a  hold  on 
the  stock.  I  am  an  emphatic  believer  in 
pelnty  of  lime  as  a  remedy. 

Guy  Bate :  The  best  roses  I  ever 
grew  were  affected  badly  with  eehvorm. 
The  stock  with  no  eelworm  did  not 
show  as  good  results  the  entire  season. 

Isaac  Kennedy:  I  have  seen  rose 
houses  affected  by  this  pest  in  some  of 
the  best  establishmenU  in  the  country 
and  am  positive  that  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  grower.  I  do  not  believe 
in  heavy  feeding  at  this  time  as  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  sick  plant  respond 
to  such  treatment  I  believe  that  it  is 
well  to  keep  stock  affected  by  this  pest 
on  the  wet  side.  If  a  house  of  roses 
becomes  affected  with  eelworm  after 
cutting  the  fall  crop,  si^  in.  October  or 
November,  it  is  impossible  to  ^t  good 
results  in  the  dark  months.     Oi~~ 
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PROPOGATUVGIROSES. 

It  is  now  time  to  pot  off  and  start  the 
Manetti  stocks  preparatory  to  grafting. 
This  should  be  done  at  once  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  artificial  heat  that 
in  many  cases  is  being  kept  up  day  and 
night  in  the  rose  houses. 

When  buying  Manetti  stocks  remem- 
ber that  only  the  very  best  selected  kinds 
can  be  handled  to  give  good  results; 
nothing  whatever  is  saved  through  buy- 
ing a  cheap  grade  of  all  sizes.  I  find 
that  they  run  from  3-16-inch  to  J^-inch 
in  duuneter,  they  are  easily  worked  up, 
matching  the  scions  more  evenly  than 
do  smaller  or  larger  sizes. 

The  stocks  should  be  potted  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  handled  after  receiving; 
if  several  thousand  are  to  be  potted 
and  help  is  at  all  limited,  they  should  be 
heeled  m  in  a  cool  house,  and  watered 
and  shaded  to  keep  them  fresh.  They 
can  then  be  potted  off  as  they  are  needed. 
The  wood  should  not  be  allowed  to  wilt 
by  any  means.  The  pots  should  be  new 
or  the  old  pots  washed  before  potting. 
Where  the  roots  are  very  long^  trim- 
ming helps  potting  and  leaves  fresh 
ends  to  form  new  rootlets.  Pot  in  a 
good  compost,  the  same  as  used  for  rose 
cuttings,  and  about  one  part  thoroughly 
rotted  cow  manure  to  four  parts  soil. 
Pot  very  firmly  and  place  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  between 
45""  and  50*.  Give  the  plants  a  good 
watering  and  syringe  them  over  the  tops 
two  or  three  times  daily.  Look  out  for 
dry  pots.  If  kept  cool  the  roots  start 
before  the  leaf  buds  open.  If  the  leaf 
buds  begin  to  swell  and  the  plants  are 
knocked  out  of  the  pots  showing  new 
rootlets,  they  are  in  prime  condition  for 
grafdng.  The  started  specimens  can 
be  picked  out  here  and  Uiei«  daily  as 
diey  are  needed  and  the  remaining 
plants  kq>t  together  to  prevent  their 
drying  out  in  spots. 

If  many  grafts  are  needed  it  is  well  to 
devote  a  house  to  the  work.  Arrange 
a  double  case  six  or  eight  feet  wide  ac- 
cording to  location  and  requirements. 
The  case  ^ould  be  built  up  from  the 
floor  to  a  handy  working  height.  This 
will  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  heat- 
ing pipes  underneath.  The  sides  of  the 
case  should  be  of  9-inch  boards,  and 
the  partitioii  through  the  center  should 
be  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high  if  the 
box  is  to  be  eight  feet  wide.  This  ar- 
rangement will  take  two  rows  of  small 
sash  hinged  to  a  a-inch  strip  nailed 
on  top  of  the  partition.  Bars  crosswise 
the  case  every  four  or  five  feet  are  nec- 
essary to  prevent  warping.  The  finished 
case  is  practically  a  miniature  green- 
house, with  even  span  divided  in  the 
center  forming  two  separate  cases.  This 
is  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for 
handling  the  grafts  at  any  stage  of  the 
work. 

Clean  the  finished  case  and  surround- 
ings tiiorougfaly  and  give  the  case  a  good 
coating  of  hot  lime  wash  to  which  has 
been  added  flowers  of  sulphur  and  a  little 
carbolic  acid  to  prevent  fungus,  the 
greatest  trouble  in  the  grafting  case. 
After  the  case  is  thoroug^y  dry  pat  in 
a  layer  of  moss  to  cover  the  cndks  at 
the  bottom;  then  add  about  one  inch 
of  finely  screened  coal  ashes;  level  the 
ashes  carefully  and  give  a  good  water- 
ing; then  padc  firmly,  being  sure  that 
there  are  no  leaks  that  will  let  hot  air 
into  the  case  from  below.  The  least 
amount  of  the  dry,  hot  air  will  destroy 
many  grafts;  remember  it  is  the  heat 
aad  moistare  that  does  the  work. 


It  will  take  about  five  }^-inch  pipes 
to  heat  a  case  eight  feet  wide;  these 
should  be  fitted  with  valves  at  each  end 
of  the  house.  Cotton  cloth  can  be 
stretched  and  fastened  all  around  the 
case,  reaching  to  the  ground  to  retain 
the  heat  Have  the  glass  in  the  sashes 
cleaned  and  place  them  over  the  case, 
hinging  at  the  ridge  so  they  can  be 
lifted  up  out  of  the  way.  Be  sure  to 
have  the  case  as  nearly  air  tight  as  it 
can  be  made.  Sash  from  four  feet  to 
four  and  a  half  feet  square  are  very 
handy.  After  the  sash  are  all  in  place, 
turn  on  the  pipes  underneath  and  keep 
several  dairy  thermometers  in  the  case. 
When  you  find  that  a  certain  number 
of  pipes  keep  the  temperature  in  the 
case  at  75  degrees  day  and  night  you 
are  ready  to  graft. 

There  should  be  a  work  bench  near 
the  case  arranged  to  work  at  while 
sitting.  The  house  proper  should  be 
equipped  so  as  to  be  kept  at  70  degrees 
outside  of  the  case.  This  heat  will  be 
needed  later.  The  case  must  be  shaded 
in  clear  weather,  using  a  cloth  shade  that 
may  be  conveniently  shoved  aside  during 
cloudy  weather.  Never  shade  the  sash 
on  the  case ;  let  the  shading  be  several 
feet  above. 

A  smaller  case  can  be  built  over  a 
table  against  a  solid  south  wall.  This 
wall  shades  the  case.  Only  one  row  of 
sash  is  required.  This  case  should  be 
fixed  the  same  as  the  other  in  every 
other  particular. 

A  good  propagating  house,  including 
its  benches,  is  thoroughly  clean,  and  the 
benches  have  a  coating  of  lime  wash 
applied  hot,  the  same  as  prescribed  for 
the  grafting  case.  Laths  are  tacked  over 
the  cracks  and  a  little  above  them 
so  as  not  to  check  the  drainage.  A  la^rer 
of  coal  ashes  screened  to  about  the  size 
of  buckwheat  coal  or  a  little  smaller  is 
used;  this  should  be  about  ]^-inch  in 
depth  to  fill  in  between  the  laths.  Three 
inches  of  good  sharp  sand  are  placed 
on  top  of  this,  and  the  whole  given  a 
good  watering  and  packed  firmly,  the 
surface  left  level.  There  should  be 
enough  pipes  under  the  benches  to  keep 
the  sand  at  a  temperature  of  68*  or  70* ; 
the  heat  can  be  confined  by  using  cloth 
at  the  sides  of  the  benches.    The  over- 


head temperature  should  be  kept  about 
the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  rpse 
houses,  with  a  little  air  circulating  at  all 
times,  but  no  draughts.  The  cuttings 
must  be  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays  dur- 
ing the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  being 
placed  in  the  sand;  after  this  they  can 
very  gradually  be  allowed  sunlight 

January  i  is  the  time  the  average 
grower  begins  grafting  or  propagating 
by  cuttings.  My  next  article  will  describe 
the  mode  of  grafting  and  Uie  best  meth- 
ods of  making  and  caring  for  the  cut- 
tings. My  experience  dictates  that  in 
the  meantime  care  should  be  exercised 
when  cutting  the  buds  a  week  before 
beginning  to  graft  to  leave  an  extra 
joint  on  the  plant  for  a  grafting  scion. 
Avoid  cutting  ^e  plants  back  too  hard 
to  get  the  saons.  Severe  cutting  back 
retards  the  growth  too  much ;  it  is  better 
to  sacrifice  stems  and  it  pays  to  do  it  to 
get  the  proper  wood. 

The  plants  at  this  time  of  heavy  fir- 
ing need  to  be  watered  with  extreme 
care.  Syringe  only  on  the  most  promis- 
ing days  and  examine  the  soil  frequentlv 
so  that  it  may  not  become  soggy.  A 
week  of  cloudy  weather  with  the  soil 
soggy  is  a  great  setback  to  the  plants. 
Keep  the  plants  tied  frequently.  This 
will  give  them  more  light  and  air,  and 
remember  that  it  is  while  plants  are 
making  new  growth  that  they  absorb 
the  most  water.  Keep  an  even  night 
temperature.  For  the  next  two  months 
the  plants  must  have  a  grreat  share  of 
daily  attention.  Do  not  force  them  for 
the  holidays.  You  may  get  more  in- 
ferior buds  from  this  crop  by  doing  this, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  kind  or 
worse  the  next  crop.  You  will  get  far 
more  than  you  will  be  able  to  sell  at  half 
price.  E. 


THfi  HEW  ROSE  COLUMBU. 

George  H.  Cooke,  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  on  exhibition  at  his  store   a  new 

{link  seedling  rose  originated  by  Wil- 
iam  Clarke  of  the  same  city, 
from  Liberty  and  Alice  Roosevelt. 
I  venture  the  prediction  that  even  in 
this  day  of  rapid  multiplication  of  new 
varieties,  this  rose  will  create  a  sensa- 
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tion  among  fanciers.  It  is  cerise  pink, 
much  brighter  than  American  Beauty, 
and  has  a  better  shaped  bloom.  In  stem 
and  foliage  it  is  above  the  average  of 
tea  roses,  but  in  keeping  qualities  it 
promises  to  be  a  record  breaker.  In 
the  exhibit  at  Cooke's,  blooms  four  days 
old  were  placed  side  by  side  with  others 
that  had  just  been  cut,  and  the  old 
blooms  were  as  bright  in  color  as  the 
new.  S.  E. 


selves  another  year,  as  it  is  believed  they 
will  make  more  money  growing  it  than 
they  will  by  sending  it  out  It  is  not 
yet  decided  what  will  be  done.  Pierson. 
Helen  M.  Gk)uld.— With  White  En- 
chantress, this  is  a  sport  of  Enchantress ; 
both  have  all  its  good  qualities — ^infact, 
both  of  these  varieties  develop  larger  on 
the  plant  than  does  the  parent,  as  they 
do  not  fade  and  can  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop to  their  full  size.     Pierson. 


SOnfi  OF  THB  HBW  CARIVATIONS. 

My  Maryland.--Pure  white.  This  va- 
riety has  already  been  freely  exhibited 
over  the  country,  and  described  before 
in  these  columns.  It  continues  to  hold 
up  its  reputation  as  an  extraordinary 
variety.  In  some  sections  it  will  require 
severe  pruning,  owing  to  the  heavy 
growth  it  makes  in  certain  soils.  Weber. 

Jessica. — Red  and  white  variegated. 
Habit  and  height  similar  to  Lawson,  but 
it  is  even  a  stronger  grower  than  that 
well-known  variety.  Of  Bradt  and  Helen 
Keller  extraction  on  the  one  side,  and 
Lawson  on  the  other.  Produces  like 
Lawson.  Size  3  to  3H  inches  in  diam- 
eter.    Weber. 

No.  24,  '02.«— Parentage,  a  deep  pink 
seedling  and  Lawson.  Height  and  habit 
very  similar  to  Lawson.  Flower  is  con- 
siderably larger,  better  formed  and  of 
better  and  more  even  color.  A  clean 
thrifty  grower.  All  shoots  come  from 
base  of  plant,  the  stems  being  practi- 
cally bare  of  any  side  growth.  Size  3  to 
zVi  inches,  and  of  greater  depth  than 
the  very  best  Lawson.    Weber. 

No.  135. — Gov.  Lowndes  X  New  Day- 
break. A  brilliant,  illuminating  shade  of 
flesh  or  Daybreak  pink.  Habit  and  height 
similar  to  Lowndes,  but  stronger  and 
better.  Very  free,  early  and  continuous 
bloomer.  Very  large,  well-filled,  but  not 
heavy  flower;  strong  stems  and  a  fine 
keeper.  Requires  no  feeding  during 
winter,  and  must  be  grown  cool.  Size, 
3  to  4  inches;  the  latter  is  not  uncom- 
mon.   Weber. 

i\o.  70,  '02. — Pure  rich  pink.  Quite  dis- 
tinct from  anything  ever  before  seen. 
Will  vary  in  size  from  3  to  4  inches, 
according  to  treatment  given.  A  strong 
thrifty  grower,  blooming  early  and  pro- 
ducing long  stems  right  at  the  start 
When  grown  cool  the  habit  is  ideal,  but 
it  inclines  to  softness  when  grown  too 
warm:  This  variety  is  probably  the 
greatest  producer  ever  grown  on  our 
place.    Weber. 

No.  9,  '03. — In  color,  a  very  much  im- 
proved Prosperity.  Parentage,  Prosper- 
ity X  No.  24,  '02.  Ground  color  is  white 
heavily  overlaid  with  scarlet  barring  a 
broad  distinct  zone  of  pure  white  on  the 
edges  of  the  petals.  The  latter  are  deeply 
serrated,  and  the  bloom  presents  a  most 
striking  appearance.  It  has  the  stiff 
stems  of  the  pollen  parent,  and  as  long 
as  Prosperity.  Habit  about  midway  be- 
tween the  two  parents.  It  has  an  ex- 
traordinary constitution,  and  even  late 
cuttings  make  good  blooming  plants.  Its 
color  is  immensely  popular.  In  size  it  is 
fully  equal  to  Prosperity  at  its  best,  i.  e., 
3  to  4  inches,  the  latter  being  a  frequent 
occurrence.     Weber. 

Winsor.— This  is  a  phenomenal  vari- 
ety; it  has  not  a  weak  point  Quite  a 
number  who  have  seen  it  think  so  highly 
of  it  that  they  have  advised  the  origma- 
tors  not  to  send  it  out,  but  to  grow  a 
large  block  of  it  exclusively  for  them- 


CARN ATIOlf  HANCBE. 

A  reader  asks  for  special  information 
as  to  the  behavior  of  the  Fiancee  carna- 
tion which  was  so  liberally  advertised 
a  year  ago  and  wants  to  know  if  it 
is  likely  to  be  profitable  to  grow.  He 
states  that  so  far  it  has  not  behaved 
well  with  him.  He  adds  further  that 
growers  should  protect  each  other  as 
much  as  possible  against  the  planting 
of  worthless  varieties.  There  are  not 
only  the  loss  of  first  cost  but  a  greater 
loss  in  bench  space. 

Subscriber. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  Fiancee  will  prove  a  profitable 
carnation  to  grow.  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would  be  phenomenally  so,  but  it 
seems  that  during  the  winter  it  bursts 
more  than  it  ever  did  with  me.  How- 
ever, to  grow  Fiancee  as  a  sure  thing, 
I  would  advise  to  plant  it  in  a  rather 
sandy  soil  and  grow  in  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  Si""  at  night  It 
should  be  grown  rather  on  the  dry  side 
and  given  very  little  in  the  way  of  fer- 
tilizers. We  have  found  that  by  plant- 
ing Fiancee  in  pots  and  planting  in 
the  bench  in  June  or  July,  that  it  will 
produce  phenomenally  large  and  fine 
blooms  as  early  as  September,  and  by 
January  i,  will  produce  an  average 
of  seven  to  eight  blooms  that  will  bring 
in  the  open  market  no  less  than  6  cents, 
thus  making  Fiancee  up  to  that  time 
as  profitable  as  any  other  carnation 
grown  for  the  whole  season. 

I  am  now  aware  that  through  January  it 
will  produce  many  split  flowers;  but 
even  at  that,  when  the  calyx  is  wired 
neatly,  it  will  sell  as  high  as  the  aver- 
age run  of  carnations.  Therefore,  I 
am  confident  that  with  a  little  nursing 
it  will  pay  phenomenally  well,  notwith- 
standing Its  disappointments. 

The  F.  Domer  Sons  Company,  La- 
fayette, Ind.,  claims  that  after  the 
crop  of  burst  flowers  the  crop  will  be 
all  right  Since  I  have  never  bloomed 
Fiancee  the  whole  season  through^  I  am 

Personally  unable  to  vouch  for  this ;  but 
see  no  reason  why  the  variety  should 
not  be  just  as  good  in  the  spring  as  in 
the  fall.  The  plants  I  am  growing  my- 
self are  much  poorer  than  any  I  sent 
out,  as  I  sold  all  the  best  cuttings.  I 
could  not  fill  all  orders  and  had  to 
keep  the  poorer  plants  for  myself. 
Even  at  that.  Fiancee  is  paying  me 
just  as  well  as  the  average  run  of  car- 
nations on  my  place.  At  the  present 
date,  January  10,  it  pleases  me  to  see 
on  my  plants  a  large  number  of  as  fine 
blooms  as  I  have  ever  exhibited. 

I  earnestly  recommend  a  further  trial 
of  Fiancee,  as  it  will  be  hard  to  make 
me  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be  an  en- 
tire failure.  The  only  trouble  with  the 
variety  is  that  it  has  too  much  constitu- 
tion and  vigor.  The  variety  is  much 
stronger  and  more  robust  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  it  was  the  year  we  bought 
it  and  also  than  the  following  year. 
James  Hartshorns. 
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THE  OHCIDIDIIS. 

Most  valuable  orchids  are  oncidiums. 
Those  enumerated  here  are  of  the  easi- 
est culture,  very  reasonable  in  price  and 
the  most  showy. 

O.  Harrisonianum.— This  is  a  small- 
flowered  species  from  Brazil,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  blotched  with  red, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across, 
produced  on  spikes  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  in  ^eat  abundance. 
Flowering,  as  it  does,  m  May  and  June, 
it  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
list  of  yellow  orchids,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  very  scarce  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  It  grows  and  flowers  well  with 
the  cattleyas,  fixed  up  in  small  pans  sus- 
pended under  glass  lightly  shaded. 

O.  incurvum. — ^This  is  very  valuable 
for  cutting,  producing  very  long  racemes 
with  a  great  number  of  small  white  and 
purple  flowers.  The  scapes  of  this 
species  frequently  attain  a  considerable 
length  and  if  the  tops  are  pinched  after 
thev  have  attained  a  desired  length,  they 
will  send  forth  numerous  branches  and 
thus  greatlsr  increase  the  number  of 
flowers.  This  species  is  a  strong  grower 
and  succeeds  well  under  pot  culture 
placed  in  a  house  in  a  temperature  of 

^^S^y  on  a  bench.  It  flowers  during 
eptember  and  October. 

O.  omithorynchum.— This  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  floriferous  orchid,  each 
plant  producing  a  number  of  gracefully 
drooping  spikes  bearing  an  abundance 
of  small,  rose  colored,  sweet  scented 
flowers.  When  in  bloom  this  orchid  is 
ansurpassed  as  a  pot  plant  or  the  num- 
erous sprays  may  be  cut  and  used  for 
many  purposes.  Like  the  preceding,  it 
is  of  easy  culture,  and  wiO  grow  and 
flower  well  in  almost  any  greexihouse, 
although  it  prefers  a  temperature  of 
^o'^-ss^  It  is  best  adapted  to  growing 
m  pans  or  baskets,  suspended,  owing 
to  its  drooping  spikes.  It  flowers  from 
October  to  Januanr. 

O.  tigrinum.— This  fine  species  has 
large,  mgrant,  bright  yellow  flowers, 
heavily  blotched  wim  brown  except  the 
lip,  which  is  wholly  yellow.  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  large,  graceful,  branching 
spikes.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  same 
temperature  and  general  treatment  as 
the  two  previous  species.  The  flowering 
season  is  November  and  December. 

O.  varicosum.  This  is  probably  the 
best  known,  most  beautiful  and  most 
useful  of  all  the  oncidiums.  The  spikes 
often  attain  four  and  flve  feet  in  length, 
being  branched  and  bearing  a  great 
number  of  golden  yellow  flowers.  It 
succeeds  best  in  pans  or  baskets,  and 
suspended  near  the  glass  in  a  tempera* 
ture  of  «•  to  6o*  by  night  and  corre- 
spondingly higher  by  day,  according  to 
the  season. 

When  dormant  it  should  receive  the 
maximum  amount  of  light,  sun  and  air 
in  order  to  cause  the  young  shoots  to 
break  strong,  and  as  soon  as  there  are 
signs  of  the  flower  spikes  the  plants 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  and 
water  supplied  in  abundance.  The  flow- 
ering season  is  generally  Octobtf  and 
November,  but  where  a  quantity  is 
^own  a  number  will  be  found  in  bloom 
m  December  and  even  later. 

All  of  the  above  oncidiums,  besides 
being  the  most  showy  and  useful,  and  of 
easiest  atlture,  may  be  obtained  in  quan- 
tities at  veiy  moderate  cost 

He  called  her  Lily,  Pansy,  Roae. 

And  every  other  l40wer  of  aprms. 
Said  ehe:  ^  ean*t  be  mU  of  thoae^ 

80  yon  li-lao  evenrthlnff.'* 

.   .^-Xitdiee'  Home  JovnaL 
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DOUBLB  SASH  HOUSES. 

Ed.  Gardbniko:— 

Please  state  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  use  double  sash  houses 
for  carnations  as  a  means  of  reducing 
fuel  D. 

I  can  think  of  no  conditions  undpr 
which  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
double  sash  in  greenhouses.  While  this 
form  of  glazing  would  lessen  to  a  small 
extent  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  houses, 
it  would  also  reduce  the  amount  of  heat 
that  could  be  secured  from  the  sun. 
The  prindjpal  objection,  however,  is  that 
soot  and  dirt  of  various  kinds  collect  on 
the  inside  of  the  glass  where  it  cannot 
be  washed  oflF,  so  that  it  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  entrance  of  the  light  of 
the  sun.  When  the  glass  is  carefully 
laid  in  a  good  grade  of  putty  and  care  is 
taken  to  so  select  the  glass  as  to  secure 
close  fitting  joints,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  ordinary  climates  in  main- 
taining the  temperature  required  for  car- 
nations wthout  using  an  excessive 
amount  of  fuel  Although  a  large 
amount  of  heat  will  be  radiated  from  the 
glass,  the  fresh  air  that  enters  through 
the  cracks  will,  in  properly  glazed 
houses,  be  no  more  than  is  required  for 
the  best  growth  of  the  plants. 

L.  R.  T. 

EUROPEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

FBOM  THa  OBSlCAlf  THADS  PAPBBS. 

Thx  Vzoubt  Disiabb.— p.  H.  Donett's 
traatiae  on  the  ■pot-disease  of  yiolets,  caus- 
ing, as  he  states,  an  annual  loss  of  9100,000 
to  American  growers,  has  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  German  horti- 
cultural press.  While  is  is  evident  that 
undisguised  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
German  growers  has  called  forth  this  keen 
Interest  m  the  subject,  the  cfeneral  opin- 
ion freely  expressed  is  that  the  possibility 
of  the  disease  erer  becoming  prevalent  in 
Germany-  must  be  regarded  as  slight.  Ger- 
man violet  specialists  decline  to  believe  that 
the  disease,  as  pointed  out  In  the  pamphlet, 
is  caused .  by  high  culture,  overfeeding  and 
constant  forcing.  If  this  were  so,  it  is 
reasoned,  leaf-spot  would  be  as  widespread 
.  in  Germany  as  it  now  is  in  America,  since 
here,  as  there,  violets  are  forced  as  exten- 
sively, are  of  the  same  varieties  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  methode  of  culture.  This 
argument  is  followed  by  the  conclusion  that 
the  cause  of  leaf-spot  and  similar  ailments 
might  more  correctly  be  traced  to  climatic 
or  atmospherio  agencies,  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica, than  to  methods  or  extent  of  culture. 

Pbomt  Tboxtbuib. — ^Herbaceous  peonies 
are  not  doing  as  well  in  Germany  as  could 
be  wished.  The  flowers  are  neither  as  per- 
fect nor  as  numerous  as  they  were  in  years 
gone  by.  An  expert  <m  this  topic  and  close 
observer  has  this  to  say:  To  think  that 
peony  bushes  of  long  standing  will  still  con- 
tinue to  Improve  from  year  to  year,  the 
same  as  they  did  in  the  flrst  decade  after 
being  planted,  is  a  mistake.  Peonies,  as 
well  as  other  plants,  give  out  and  like  all 
herbaceous  plants,  show  this  by  exhausting 
their  decreasing  energies  in  the  production 
of  superfluous  foliage  at  the  expense  of 
bloom,  until  finally  they  become  so  enfee- 
bled that  they  are  unable  to  unfold  the  few 
buds  they  are  forming.  A  speedy  transfer 
to  some  other  good  piece  of  ground,  flrst 
dividing  into  good  sised  pieces  of  several 
crowns,  is  the  proper  remedy  When  well 
developed  buds  on  thrifty  young  plants  fall 
to  expand  into  flowers,  sometimes  shriveling 
up,  too  confined  or  waded  a  place,  or  too 
close  planting  in  very  rich  soil,  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  mischiet 

RHODOXXBHDBON-HTBsms.  —  Horr  8«M«U 
the  famous  German  rhododendron  speciallsi; 
seems  to  have  met  with  entire  success  in  his 
efforts  to  produce  an  absolutely  hardy  race 
of  these  beautiful  exotics.  His  labors,  car- 
/  rled  on  for  over  a  score  of  years,  restated 
in  a  set  of  hybrids,  mainly  crosses  of  Rho- 
dodendron Ponticum  and  the  original  type 
of  R.  Catawbiense,  that  withstand  the  hard- 
est of  winters  in  the  open.  ^Aiming  chiefly 
at  hardiness,  he  has  invariably  followed  the 
plan  of  leaving  his  seedlings  out  in  unpro- 
tected beds  during  every^  winter  from  the 
very  stort.  Of  course  hundreds  of  theee 
seedlings  fell  victims  to  the  severe  winters 
ofnorthem  Prussia.  But  of  those  that  sur- 
vived  and  stood  the  test  year  after  year. 


the  greater  number  ultimately  grew  into 
plants  of  remarkable  vitality.  Many  of 
theee  new  hybrids  doubtlees  wUl  prove  valu- 
able acquisitions.  Ther  are  described  as 
being  of  an  unusually  line,  sturdy,  compact 
growtji,  very  floriferous  and  displaying  a 
wide  range  of  beautiful  colors,  some  of  these 
new  and  distinct 

GXBKIlfATZON       OF       OBCHID       8bU>8.  —  A 

panmhlet  issued  by  N.  Bernard  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caen  states  that  a  certain  minute 
fimgus,  ever  present  In  and  about  the  struc- 
tural tissue  of  epiphytic  orchids,  plays  a 
most  Important  part  in  the  germination  of 
the  seeds  and  subsequent  normal  development 
of  the  plants.  The  author,  through  his  ta- 
bors in  experimental  horticulture,  arrived 
at  the  conviction  and  proved  conclusively 
that  the  presence  of  this  fungus,  resembling 
the  microscopic  mycelium  of  a  mould,  in 
dose  conUct  with  the  ripe  seed  is  absolutgy 
necessary  to  Induce  the  seed  to  sprout.  He 
claims  that  ^"^•-—'^  '^•-' *••-■  — ^-  —m 


ciauns  uiat  without  this  no  or^id  seeds  will 
be  awakened  into  life,  and  that  further  de- 
velopmoit  is  impoesible  without  this  my- 
celium, the  orchid's  mysterious  life  com- 
panion. The  many  failures  on  some  places 
in  the  starting  of  orchid  seeds,  as  also  the 
astounding  successes  of  other  hybridizers, 
working  m  long  established  orchid  houses, 
where  these  fungi  abound,  seem  thus  to  be 
fully  explained. 

Ck>TTON  AS  A  Pot  Plant. — ^Another  potted 
curiosity,  seemingly  out  of  place,  is  the  com- 
mon cotton  plant  This  is  raised  on  a 
small  scale  in  Germany  as  a  market  plant, 
meeting  with  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  It 
is  sown  early  in  the  spring,  potted  upand 
transplanted  from  time  to  time.  When 
brought  outdoors  in  midsummer,  it  soon  be- 
gins to  bloom.  It  is,  however,  in  the  fall 
and  throughout  the  winter  that  the  plant 
excites  greatest  interest  Then  it  is  a  thing 
of  real  beauty  with  its  numerous  snow- 
white  tufts  set  in  the  prettiest  of  green. 

Chbtbamthbictjiib.— For  the  attainment 
of  entire  success  with  chrysanthemums  it 
is  important  to  produce  the  annual  supply 
of  cuttings  from  a  great  distance,  says  a 
practitioner  of  many  years  of  experience. 
The  cause  of  frequent  failures  and  the  run- 
ning out  of  varieUes  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  use  of  self  raised  plants  from  home 
grown  stock  year  after  year.  This  hint, 
he  adds,  is  also  worth  heeding  when  it  comes 
to  providing  the  stock  for  carnations  and 
many  other  mass  cultures. 

ScHZSAMTHUS  WlSBTONBNBis. — ^Among  the 
newer  varieties  of  schizanthus,  all  worthy 
a  place  in  every  greenhouee  or  garden,  the 
Wisetonensls  type  ranks  highest  It  has 
rapidly  gained  favor  with  BSuropean  growers 
as  the  one  most  tracUble  for  pot  culture. 
This  is  owing  to  its  dwarf  and  ^sturdy 
arowth.  Its  large  flowers  of  strangely  blended 
SSTind  the  wise  with  which  it  is  raised. 
Seeds  of  thii  kind,  sown  at  almost  anytime, 
grow  into  flowering  planU  in  an  incredibly 
short  period. 

Lapaobbias. — The  cut  flowers  of  Lapageria 
rosea  and  alba  are  most  serviceable  and 
highly  prized,  as  well  as  high  priced,  ma- 
terial  for  the  decorator  everywhere.  Some 
plants  of  great  age  and  immense  spread  are 
to  be  found  in  many  establishments  all  over 
Europe,  bringing  forth  a  verlUble  wealth  of 
bloomT  Onespeclmen  in  the  palm  garden  at 
FnMikfort  planted  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
producing  flowers  by  the  many  thousand* 
Svery  season,  covers  a  space  of  over  120 
square  feet 

LOBBLXA  xmnTiOB. — It  is  evident  from  what 
can  be  learned  as  to  the  merits  of  this  much 
^ken  of  novelty,  that  ^  Lobelia  ^n^lor  is 
the  acme  of  perfection  in  pot  and  bedding 
plants.  It  is  not  of  the  same  order  as  the 
low  gJ-owing  bedding  lobelias,  but  a  stately 
Ull  growing  sort  producing  flowers  of  an 
tatenSly  dip  blue,^  individually  large  and 
80  numerous  as  to  form  a  perfect  pOlar  of 
blossoms.  The  culture  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  other  lobelias. 

Thb  Goosbbbrbt  Dibbasb.— TJe  so-called 
American  gooseberry  mould,  a  disease  that 
^ders  th?  culture  of  all  the  Aner  varietlea 
of  Kooaeberries  in  America  impossible,  has 
Stow^Sle  its  appearance  in  Sweden.  Step; 
aw  being  tak«m  br  the  government  and 
Swedish  horticulture  societies  to  prevent  its 
spread. 

TRAIUNO  Carnations.— In  Bavarian  gar- 
dens a  very  free  flowering  carnation,  pro- 
c^bent  in  habit  Is  much  used  for  vases 
and  baskets,  producing  a  most  channlng 
effect.  Professional  gardeners  are  In  doubt 
as  to  its  correct  name,  but  believe  It  to  be 
DIanthus  semperfiorens  Napoleon  III. 

OuLTiVATBD  GoiJ)BNBOD. — Of  the  uumerous 
varieties  of  goldenrod,  Solidago  aspera  U 
the  finest  for  cutting,  most  effecUve  In  vases 
and  loosely  arranged  bunches.  It  Is  ex- 
tensively raised  by  German  gwwers,  and 
saJd  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  their  sum- 
mer cutflower  crops. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  experienced  land- 
scape gardener  and  florist  as  head  gardener  on 
private  place  married  man  with  small  family. 

First-class  references.    Address  

J.  NowiAM,  E.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  flrst-dass  gardener 
with  kDowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  In 
every  braooh.  85  years  old.  single,  90  years'  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  ss  seooDa  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Ross, 

care  Dummet  <&  Wagner,  1S7  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon  N.  Y. 
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HILLSIDE  NURSERY,  SOMCRVILLE,  MASS. 

A   THRIFTY   GARDEN 


whether  . — 
seeding  and 
meats  of  ~ 


large  or  smaU,  needs  proper  tools  for 
Lnd  cultivating.  We  make  garden  imple- 
\  all  kinds,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS'  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 
singly  or  combined  with  Hoes,   Plows.   Rakes* 

jg^^^^w   ^Psorlption,  prices  and  valuable 


information  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress. Send  for  it  now. 

MDrN  TOOLS  FM 

IVMY  FORFOSE 

AMSS  FLOW  00.,  1^7  MARKET  ST..  BOSTON,  MAUL 

The  Seed  We  Sell 

■    .^^^'^^^^      ^^  market  ^^^| 
""*■  gardener 

I  plants  annually  75 
pounds  of  our  let- 
tuce, another  500 
_  pounds  of  our  beet 

and  a  third  100  pounds  of  our  onion 
seed.  Siich  men  can  take  no  chances. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  sell  you  any 
kind  of  vegetable  or  flower  seed  equally 
good,  from  five  cents'  worth  upward. 
Catalogue  free* 

J.  J.  H.  ORIOORY  4t  SON* 
MartolehMidf  Mass. 


Mention  Gardening  when  writing  advertiser. 


GOLDEN  TELLOW 
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SEEDS 
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WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv.  in  "Gardening." 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN   BOOKS. 


MaNUAI,   op    THB   TSBBt   OP   NosiA 

Ahsbica  (SaivenO.^The  ouMt  com- 
jricte  and  aatKentic  work  oo  the  rabject. 
The  pages  oomber  826,  with  o^er  600 
illnstradoiit.  BTery  txee  fltndent  ehould 
haTelt.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbsbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
-»A  treatiie  on  the  planting,  nrowth  and 
management  of  he^ge  plantiTor  country 
and  tttbnrban  hornet.  A  Tolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Gbowino 
(Baiky).^The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
iDustrated  rolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  growef  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaUUPU>WBB   and  AlaoBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  yesetables  erf  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  yeij  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Aspa:bagu8  (Hexamer).— a  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  coltiyation,  har- 
vesting and  jmserymg  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deyoted  to  the  culin- 
ary  kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGabdbkino  (Wangh).— This 
is  a  yery  useful  little  book  on  tbt  art  of 
landscape  jrardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  yaluame  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens.  It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lakmcapb  Gabdbndig  (Maynaiil).— 
The  deyelopment  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompelsthe  wideawake 
florut  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  Tht  many  sugjsestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdml  eveiy 
business  day.  It  contiuns  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
^How  TO  Makb  MmiBT  Gbowino  Vio- 
LBTt  (Saltford).^This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
busLocss.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    25  cents. 

Thb  Golopbh  {Mulertt).^A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambkican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).*-A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHBTSANTHBlCnM  Makual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeiJ:  who  has  given  his  undivided 
atten  tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  ^ 

PuMiOATiON  Mbthodb  Qohnson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profiisdy  illustrated; 

1 160  pages.    $1.0a 


Of  tht  Mlowtag  boolCBt 

How  TO  Gbow  Cut  Flowbbi  (Hunt). 
—The  ooljf  book  on  the  snbiect.  It  is  a 
thofoughfy  reliable  work  by  anemincntW 
soocMsSd  pfttctical  florist.  DliiBtrated, 
$2.00. 

GsBBKHOuse  CoMsniiiCTrox  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  stoiy  about  how  to  Doild, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  l^W  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plaia,  cas^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  TuBBROtm  Rootbd  Plamts 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  ia  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  caanas,  dahliaa, 
hyacinths,  tuHps;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

JlduBHBOOMs:  How  TO  Gbow  Thbm 
(Vakoner).— The  only  AaMrioaa  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tdds 
the  whole  story  so  tmefy  and  nlainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thisbook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.   $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gakdbmoio  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent aaid  suocessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
cflops  axe  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bnwaagcr).^The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thisoountry  and  written 
fit>m  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  oppfxrto- 
nities  for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbbxt  Book  (Bigs^).— A 
wondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  coloredillustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents.  > 

Thb  Pbopaoation  ov  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  850  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geramum,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  eveiy  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  hj  ooeof  the  moat 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Mandbbs  (Sempcfs).— Over  200  pages; 
iUustrated.  It  tdb  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  Rood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  omerent  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  canmisunderstaaid 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DicnoNABT  oB  Gabbbwho  (Nlcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopsBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  moat  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabobn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

8maU  Pruit  Cultnrist  (Ftdler).    $1.60. 


poa^^akk  at  tte  prlcss  givan: 


Thb  GaIkdbn  Stobt  (mwanger).— A 
ddightful  book  portrayuy  the  beauties 
anopleasnresof  gardeniagm  the  moat  las- 
rmafat^  styk;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  usefid,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  Brows  the  plants  be  writes 
lias  a  field  for  obaervatioa 


about; 

and  practioe  second  to  none  in  the  conn- 

tiy.   Price  $1.60. 

Pbcrs  and  Pbuit  Tbbbs  ov  AmtBici 
(Dovrning).    $6.00. 

Pbuit  Gakbbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gabdbniho  bob  Pbofit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Pbacticai.  Flobiodltdbb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Paisoas).   $1.00. 

Tbuck  Pabmino  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.60. 

Obkaxbntai.  Gabdbntbo  TLoog).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  of  Doobs  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
ffints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

Thb  PuHtAL  Abt  op  Japan  (Coader). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PLOWBBS  AND  PBA- 

OBANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  m  a  populai 
and  maateriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  IlicTioNABT  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7uM). 

Thb  Wn.D  Gabdbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  roqgher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  isj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Olustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wnj>  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Gnide  to  the  names, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  B- 
histrated.    $1.75. 

Acoosama  to  Sbabon  (Danaj.-^Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  tbeorder  ot  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75cents. 

Thb  Bnolbh  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoof 
ornamental  ffardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  eveiy  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  grovring;  it  has  832  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  ittustratioas.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  Uved.    $6.00. 

Plant  Bbbbdino  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origm  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  HoBTicuLTDBiBT's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  iot  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  IQng).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  308  pages.  75centa. 

Thb  Plant-Lobb  and  Gabdbn-Cbaft 
om  Shaxbufsabb  (BUaoombe).   $3JM>. 

Ybgbtablb  Gabdbndco  (Prof.  Green,  o4 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Ahbbjcan  Pbuit  Ct^ltiaist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nins  FOB  Pbofit  (Parry).— a  treatisr 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  *  - 
Bttt4ieaiing  trees.   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veltchil,  Gematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Etslalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stsitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greeiwouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedialty.«Maiai«M«M«M 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Throe  Books  You  Neod  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charmii^  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  a.  JOHNSON 

PornMrly  State  Entonologlst  of  iUryUnd 

A  Praetteal  Tre»tUe  mnd  tlmelT  work  on  cheap 
and  ellecUve  meaus  of  destroying  insect  pests  and 
oUiar  Termlu  In  various  places.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tesu  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  OBOWBBS  AND  NTTRSERTinSN 
owing  to  the  widespread  preTalence  of  the  uuiorlous 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  add  gas  lit  the  only 

8ractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
( being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree-s  Is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  merjiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous  pests  at  verr  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered the  best  autnorlty  on  thlssubject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  AND  FI«OBI8T8 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  tiro- 
cedure  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.1SB8  AND  GRAIN  DEALKRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  mibllcatlon  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl> 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tatning_graln  in  stoK>ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 1%  this  trade  tne  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Indosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARM1SRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  aounals 
m  the  ground,  and  rata  and  mice  In  any  indosufe. 
COI.I.EOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  In  every  respe.n  and  Is  the  onl> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  in  a 
popular  non-teohnlcal  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  priee,  post- 
paid, f  LOO. 

THE  QARDENING  COMPANY 

nonoa  Balldlns  CHICAQO,  ILLINOI5 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERtENCE 


Trade  Marks 
CopvRi&HTS  dc. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  Is  probably  patentable  Communlca- 
tlons  strictly  oonOdenttal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secnrlngpatenu 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  ftXo.  reoe 
ipcdal  noCtes,  wlthoat  charge.  In  the 


.  reoelTe 


Sckniifk  JMierkait 

A  handsomely  lllnatrated  weekly.  largest  dr- 
culatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  lonmal.  Terms,  $8  a 
year :  four  months,  91.  Sold  by  aU  newsdealers. 

Branch  Oflloe,  06  F  8t.«  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describing 
tbem.     Priot  15  otntt  pottoiM. 

TIE  GARDENING  CO..  Chicigo. 


ORCHIDS 


We  are  hsadquarten 
for  Oiobldi  In  the 
U.  &  Write  for  our 
lllaitiatad  catalogue. 

Orelild  erwMrt  and  iMpartort.  tUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  please  mentloa  Gardening. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

Of  AMIRIOA  has  paid  107,000  for  glass  broken  by 
ball  since  It  was  organized  In  1887.  For  partlcu- 
ars  address     JOHN  9.  EfSLER.  taddit  Rhrar,  N.  J. 


Grawikl>0lil 


^  j^usfirooH^pawii 


ENSusn  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  anft-Js^sS:  fetrsa^gt 

5  lbs..  Sl.OO,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  ibi..  $2.00:  100 
lbs..  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  \i  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CITir  SPAWN.  X^A-^.?,«h,l^;^f 

tiffht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extentoCibe  inoculation,  of  the -backs 
positirely  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldinflr  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  55c:  5  lbs.  $1^,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs.. $2.75:  100 lbs.. $10.00.  ... 

VAUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 

CNICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORKi  14  Baretay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadii^  American  Seed  Catalosfue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLBA3B  MENTION  OARDENINQ  WHEN  WRmNQ. 


VaI    XIV  •^^  ^  ^*** 


CHICAGO,  MARCH  i,  1906. 
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AMPELOP8I8    VEITCHII    ON    CHURCH    AT    WATBRTOWN,    MASS. 


THE  AMPELOPSIS. 

The  familiar  lines  from  Dickens, 
**CrmtiDg  where  no  life  le  leen 
A  rare  old  plant  Is  the  iry  green." 
brings  to  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
have  come  to  this  country  from  the 
British  Islands  memories  of  English 
ivy  covering  the  walls  of  churches,  cas- 
tles, mansions  and  homes  with  a  dense 
mass  of  everfijreen  foliage.  The  English 
ivy,  although  it  is  such  a  hardy,  compact, 
stalwart  vine,  forming  enormous  rugged 
stems  in  the  course  of  many  decades  in 
England,  is  of  little  value  here  as  a 
hardy  vine.  The  only  vine  that  ap- 
proaches it  in  this  country  in  rugged 
virility  is  the  deciduous  Japanese  ivy, 
sometimes  known  as  Boston  ivy,  Ampe- 
lo^is  tricuspidata.  For  covering  stone, 
bnck,  or  cement  buildings,  or  bare  un- 
sightly walls  with  a  dense  mass  of  hand- 
some, dark  green,  lustrous  foliage,  it 
has  perhaps  no  equal ;  and  no  other  vine 
is  more  commonly  used  in  this  country 
to-day  for  that  purpose. 
Its  chief  utility  as  a  covering  vine  is 


exercised  under  urban  conditions.  In 
large  cities  where  dry  reflected  summer 
heat  from  immense  areas  of  asphalt, 
cement,  stone  and  brick,  and  the  air 
filled  more  or  less  with  smoke,  dust,  and 
gases,  make  conditions  trying  on  vege- 
tation, the  Japanese  ivy  shows  remarka- 
ble vigor.  It  clings  to  objects  with  short 
tendrils  furnished  with  small  disk,  and 
once  it  ^ets  a  good  start,  it  is  surprising 
how  quickly  it  will  climb  to  the  top  of 
a  wall  forty  feet  or  more  in  height 

The  leaves  are  very  variable  in  forma- 
tion; sometimes  they  are  three  lobed 
and  occasionally  almost  divided  into 
three  leaflets.  During  the  past  few 
^ears  I  have  noticed  a  great  many  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  Japanese  ivy.  That  is 
of  course  due  to  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
tensive cultivation,  and  its  bein^  largely 
propagated  from  seed.  In  looking  over 
any  building  where  a  number  of  plants 
are  growing,  forms  can  be  observed 
with  long  stalked,  large  leaves,  and 
generally  loose  habit;  and  others  can  be 
detected  with  short  stalked,  single  leaves 


and  close  compact  habit,  and  many  in- 
termediate forms. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  propagators 
to  collect  seeds  only  from  those  forms 
showing  the  neatest  and  best  habits.  In 
propagating  it  from  cuttings  as  is  some- 
times done,  there  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  select  a  definite  type  showing  the  best 
characters.  The  Japanese  ivy  is  not  par- 
ticular about  soil.  Any  fairly  good  soil 
seems  to  suit  it  Six  feet  apart  is  a 
good  average  distance  to  plant  it  around 
a  building.  A  few  small  stakes  keeping 
the  young  shoots  against  the  wall  until 
they  get  a  start  are  advisable. 

The  Virginia  creeper,  A.  qumquefolia, 
in  the  new  nomenclature  is  known  un- 
der the  generic  name  of  parthenodssus, 
which  seems  a  cumbersome  substitution 
for  the  pleasant  name  of  ampelopsis; 
but  the  botanists  set  the  pace  and  we 
have  to  follow.  Alfred  Rdider  has  re- 
cently determined  three  species  of  the 
Virginia  creeper  on  this  continent  in  a 
most  comprehensive  and  clear  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  the  first  volume  of 
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"Trees  and  Shrubs."  The  fonii  with 
disks  on  the  ends  of  the  tendrils ;  leaves 
dull  green  above,  glauceseent  beneatii,  he 
names  the  true  Parthenocissus  (ampe- 
lopsis)  ^uinquefolia  of  Planchon.  The 
form  without  disks  on  the  tendrils; 
leaves  bright  green  above,  smooth  and 
sometimes  hairy  beneath,  he  names  P. 
(ampelopsb)  Dumetorum.  Another 
form  having  long  tendrils  without  disks, 
and  the  leaflets  serrate  only  above  the 
middle,  he  names  P.  (ampelopsis)  Tex- 
ana.  The  first  two  speeies  are  common 
from  New  England  to  the  south,  and 
the  the  last  is  found  throughout  Texas. 
A.  quinquefolia  on  account  of  climbing 
by  disciferous  tendrils,  is  the  most  use- 
ful species;  there  are  some  distinct  va- 
rieties of  it  in  which  the  foliage  is  quite 
dense.  The  variety  lati  folia  sometimes 
sold  under  the  name  of  muralis  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  varieties.    As  hardy 

?[uick  growing  vines,  with  clean  lustrous 
oliage,  brilliantly  colored  in  the  fall,  A. 
quinquefolia  and  its  different  forms  are 
most  excellent.  For  covering  fences, 
trellises  and  piazzas  rapidly,  they  have 
few  equals. 

A.  heterophylla  usually  sold  under  the 
name  of  Vitis  heterophylla,  has  deeply 
lobed  leaves,  sometimes  deeply  cut  or 
divided,  smooth  and  shining  beneath.  It 
has  very  showy  berries  in  the  fall  of  a 
robin-egg  blue,  beautifully  dotted.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  covering  low  fences  or 
trellises,  or  for  the  base  of  a  low  build- 
ing, where  there  is  no  room  for  a  group 
of  shrubs.  As  this  vine  climbs  only  by 
tendrils  which  have  no  disks,  it  will  be 
benefited  by  a  little  tying  up  now  and 
then.  John  Dunbar. 


SOCIETT  FOR  HORTICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Society  for  Horticultural  Science 
held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  New 
Orleans,  beginning  December  29.  The 
number  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  was 
small  but  a  large  number  of  unusually 
interesting  papers  were  presented,  brief 
extracts  of  which  are  presented  here- 
with. 

PRESIDENT  bailey's   ADDiyESS. 

The  address  of  the  president,  Prot  L. 
H.  Bailey,  dealt  with  the  recent  progress 
in  American  horticulture,  covenng  the 
period  since  1902.  This  progress,  Pro- 
tessor  Bailey  holds,  has  b-*en  largely 
along  the  line  of  further  development  of 
work  already  established  rather  than  in 
the  projection  of  entirely  new  lines.  Dis- 
tinct progress  has  been  made  in  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  schools  and  in  present- 
ing horticulture  and  country-life  sub- 
jects to  the  people  in  an  attractive  way 
by  means  of  periodicals  and  books.  The 
extension  work  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  work  of  civic 
improvement  societies  are  having  far 
reaching  results.  The  most  active  agents 
in  the  progress  of  horticulture  along 
educational,  scientific,  and  literary  lines 
are  the  horticultural  and  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Through  these  agencies  there  have 
been  published  during  the  past  three 
years  nearly  600  bulletins  on  horticul- 
tural subjects. 

In  technical  horticulture  plant  breed- 
ing is  occupying  unusual  attention.  The 
work  of  Luther  Burbank  was  stated  as 
remarkable  and  significant  but  often  sen- 
sationalized and  overstated.  In  com- 
mercial horticulture  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  development  in  trucking  in- 


terests, particularly  in  the  Gulf  coast  re- 
gion of  the  south.  Fruit,  especially 
peaches  and  strawberries,  is  also  being 
produced  in  increasing  quantities  in  the 
south,  and  greater  attention  is  given  to 
the  culture  of  pecans. 

Very  valuable  work  has  been  done  by 
the  division  of  pomology,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
showing  the  relation  of  cold  storage  to 
the  handling  of  fruits.  Green  or  unripe 
fruit  is  undesirable  for  storing.  It  is  not 
matured,  remains  unpalatable  in  quality, 
and  is  liable  to  "scald."  Ripe  fruit,  care- 
fully handled  and  put  directly  into  prop- 
er cold  storage,  will  keep  a  very  long 
time.  Investigation  of  the  California 
methods  of  picking  and  handling  citrous 
fruits  has  shown  that  carelessness  in 
clipping  stems,  in  handling  the  individual 
fruits,  and  delay  in  putting  the  fruits 
into  storage,  result  in  a  relatively  short 
life  and  a  high  percentage  of  decay. 

In  fruit  growing  there  appears  to  be 
a  marked  tendency  toward  better  grad- 
ing, smaller  packages,  and  dessert  qual- 
ity. The  wholesale  cut  flower  trade  is 
increasing.  Increased  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  adornment  of  home  grounds 
and  to  the  use  of  native  plants  for  this 
purpose,  particular  attention  being  called 
to  the  genus  crataesgus.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  valuable  work  of  the  office 
of  seed  and  plant  introduction  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  the  introduction  of  thousands  of 
new  species,  strains,  and  varieties  of 
plants. 

LIGHT  AS  A  FACTOR  OF  PLANT  CULTURE. 

In  a  comprehensive  paper  on  light  as 
a  factor  of  plant  culture,  V.  A.  Clark 
discussed  the  effects  of  various  colored 
lights,  of  direct  and  diffused  sunlight, 
and  of  various  artificial  lights  on  the 
growth  of  plants.  Light  rays  of  different 
wave  lengths  have  very  different  effects 
on  plant  organisms.  The  red  rays  of 
the  spectrum  in  general  promote  vegeta- 
tive growth,  particularly  that  of  the 
leaves,  while  the  more  refrangible  blue 
rays  act  upon  the  molecular  structure 
of  the  plant  giving  rise  to  mutations. 
In   arid   regions    direct   sunlight   is    in- 


jurious to  many  plants  and  the  success- 
ful culture  of  such  plants  depends  upon 
furnishing  them  with  partial  shade.  The 
composition  of  light  was  stated  to  be  of 
much  greater  importance  than  its  inten- 
sity. The  electric  arc  light,  being  very 
rich  in  chemical  rays,  should  prove  of 
special  advantage  where  vegetative 
growth  is  sought. 

Roots  and  stems  require  no  light  Ten- 
der stem  growth  in  the  case  of  celery 
is  secured  by  the  exclusion  of  light 
Rhubarb  stems  also  develop  best  in 
darkness  when  forced  and  some  plan  of 
excluding  the  stems  from  light  in  field 
growth  should  be  found.  liaf  growth 
is  largest  and  tenderest  in  light  of  rath- 
er low  intensity,  a  fact  which  suggests 
the  desirability  of  growing  salad  plants 
in  partial  shade  or  better  still  in  red 
light.  The  use  of  the  blue  light  in- 
hibits leaf  growth.  This  might  have 
particular  application  in  regions  of  in- 
tense sunlight  in  the  growth  of  seed- 
lings. Seedlings  with  normal  leavej 
transpire  too  rapidly  when  transplanted 
and  often  succumb.  Growing  them  in 
blue  light  would  reduce  their  size  and 
hence  better  adapt  the  plant  to  growth 
under  arid  conditions  where  transpira- 
tion from  large  leaves  would  be  exces- 
sive. From  observations  in  Arizona,  it 
is  believed  that  the  intensity  of  direct 
sunlight  is  greater  than  the  intensity 
most  favorable  to  bud  formation  and 
that  better  results  would  be  obtained 
with  very  light  shading  on  the  south  and 
southwest  sides  of  fruit  trees.  A  sor- 
ghum hedge  was  found  too  dense  for 
this  purpose  and  the  use  of  sorbaria,  a 
native,  tall,  thinly  branching  herb  was 
suggested.  The  suggestion  is  made  liiat 
in  flower  growing  the  plants  might  very 
properly  be  grown  in  red  light  until  the 
flowering  period  and  then  grown  in  blue 
light,  which  favors  flower  development 
Volatile  oils  appear  to  develop  best  in 
red  light.  Hence  flowers  grown  for 
fragrance  might  be  grown  in  a  combina- 
tion of  red  and  blue  light. 

The  growing  of  plants  in  normal  white 
light  was  stated  to  be  a  kind  of  com- 
promise   between    conflicting    interests. 
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Instead  of  thus  growing  plants  under  one 
unvarying  condition  they  should  be 
grown  in  the  kind  of  light  most  suited 
to  the  particular  stage  of  development 
and  the  use  to  which  the  crop  is  to  be 
put.  Strong  light  has  been  found  in 
some  instances  to  inhibit  the  growth  of 


plateau  and  the  adjacent  arid  regions  of 
the  western  half  of  the  United  States, 
and  called  attention  to  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  sections  and 
the  humid  eastern  United  States. 
Large  orchard  plantings,  particularly  of 
apples  and  peaches,  have  recently  been 
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pollen  tubes.  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
reason  why  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  do 
not  bear  fruit  in  midsummer  in  Ariz- 
ona. Strong  direct  sunlight  in  summer 
also  prevents  chlorophyll  formation. 
Thus,  strawberries  are  yellow  for  about 
three  months  in  summer  even  when 
grown  imder  shade  of  cheese  cloth. 
When  grown  on  the  north  side  of  a 
dense  shade  of  sorghum  or  cotton  the 
plants  remain  green  and  dense  all  sum- 
mer and  are  the  most  vigorous  in  the 
garden.  It  is  believed  that  the  matter 
of  shading  is  of  greater  horticultural 
importance  in  arid  regions  than  fertiliza- 
tion is  in  the  east.  The  paper  contained 
a  number  of  suggestions  on  methods  of 
analyzing  light  and  of  methods  of  grow- 
ing crops  under  partial  shade. 

L.  C  Corbett  presented  a  paper  on 
horticultural  botany.  He  stated  that 
horticultural  botany  commenced  where 
systematic  botany  left  off.  Horticul- 
tural botany  should  give  us  uniform  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  our  cultivated 
varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  orna- 
mental plants,  together  with  a  systema- 
tic classification  and  arrangement  of 
such  varieties.  In  a  description  of  hor- 
ticultural varieties  such  matters,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  descriptive  notes, 
should  be  included  as  the  history  of  the 
variety,  parentage  and  line  of  descent, 
and  its  behavior  in  breeding  experiments 
—whether  possessing  a  dominant  or  re- 
cessive character,  etc.  The  matter  of 
botanical  and  scientific  nomenclature  be- 
ing still  in  an  unsettled  form,  Professor 
Corbett  recommended  that  horticulturists 
follow  some  standard  guide  as  the  Cy- 
clopedia of  American  Horticulture  in  or- 
der to  systematize  our  use  of  scientific 
and  common  names  of  botanical  species 
and  horticultural  varieties. 

ISRIGATED  ORCHARDS   OF  THE   WEST. 

The  irrigated  orchards  of  the  western 
states  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  M.  B.  Waite.  The  paper  point- 
ed out  the  increasing  importance  of 
orcharding    in     the     Rocky     Mountain 


made  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, and  New  Mexico,  more  especially 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  around  the  Great  Basin  at 
elevations  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  It  is 
believed  that  plantings  will  be  greatly 
increased  when  the  present  irrigation 
plans  of  the  government  are  carried  out 
The  important  characteristic  of  these 
orchard  regions  is  the  absence  of  rain 


and  experience  in  selling  these  fruits  in 
eastern  markets  shows  that  their  stylish 
appearance  and  good  keeping  quality 
overbalances  any  slight  difference  in  fla- 
vor that  might  be  noticed.  Similar  re- 
marks can  be  madg  in  regard  to  the 
peaches  and  other  fruits  grown.  The  ir- 
rigated orchards  of  these  regions  are 
among  the  healthiest  and  thriftiest  in 
the  whole  country.  The  air  is  so  dry  that 
ordinary  blights  and  leaf  spots  are  sel- 
dom injurious.  Pear  blight,  however,  is 
often  more  severe  than  in  the  east  Root 
diseases  are  quite  prevalent  and  certain 
insects,  like  the  codling  moth,  unusu- 
ally serious.  The  orchards  are  unusually 
productive,  a  good  crop  of  fruit  being 
secured  practically  every  year.  This 
feature  is  helping  a  great  deal  in  the 
commercial  success  of  the  industry.  The 
methods  of  harvesting  and  marketing 
are  similar  to  those  observed  in  Califor- 
nia, and  are  considered  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world. 

POTATO  SCAB. 

Some  interesting  observations  were 
forwarded  to  the  society  by  Prof.  W. 
Paddock,  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  and  experiment  station.  From 
experiments  done  at  the  station  Pro- 
fessor Paddock  questions  whether  east- 
em  potato  scab  may  not  be  due  to  rhiz- 
octonia  rather  than  to  cospora.  He  sug- 
gests that  cospora  may  often  be  a  para- 
site upon  rhizoctonia  and  not  actually 
concerned  in  the  scab  at  all.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  subject  of  potato 
scab  is  very  much  in  need  of  investiga- 
tion. In  Colorado  the  scab,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  rhizoctonia,  is  much 
more  severe  in  land  which  is  lacking  in 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  A  few  crops 
of  alfalfa  turned  under  largely  corrects- 
this  tendency. 

In  the  Greeley  district  potatoes  soon 
run  out  and  growers  find  that  they  can 


A  FAMILY  THANKSGIVING  TABLE  OP  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS.  FRUITS  AND  ORCHIDS, 
BY   ELLISON    FLORAL  COMPANY,   ST.  LOUI3,     MO. 


during  the  growing  season  accompanied 
by  a  very  low  atmospheric  humidity. 
These  conditions  exert  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  texture,  quality,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit.  Apples  have  a 
beautiful  wax-like  color.  In  quality  they 
are  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  those 
grown  in  the  east,  but  the  varieties 
grown  are  mostly  of  the  better  sorts, 
such  as  Jonathan,  Rome,  Winesap,  etc., 


not  plant  home-grown  seed  with  profit 
after  the  second  year.  Potatoes  pjrown 
on  the  mountains  or  on  the  divides, 
however,  make  excellent  seed  and  im- 
prove rather  than  decrease  in  value.  If 
potatoes  are  grown  on  the  same  land  two 
years  in  succession  the  yield  from  the 
second  crop  is  found  to  be  much  smaller 
than  the  first  even  when  commercial 
fertilizers    are    applied.       This    outline 
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serves  to  show  some  of  the  potato  prob- 
lems confronting  Colorado  growers. 


LUTHER  BURBANK. 


Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  reported  the  re- 


ciple  laid  down  by  Darwin  that  excess 
of  food  causes  variation.  Top-grafting 
is  extensively  resorted  to  in  his  work, 
one  apple  tree  being  cited  which  contains 
526  kmds  of  apples  top-grafted  upon  it. 


Tepper,  regarding  the  luxuriant  growth 
and  productiveness  of  an  unpruned  grape 
vine,  which  he  believes  significant  of  tiie 
best  method  of  caring  for  grapes  in 
tropical  countries. 
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suits  of  a  visit  to  Luther  Burbank  in 
which  he  stated  that  some  of  our  scien- 
tific workers  are  in  danger  of  criticising 
Mr.  Burbank's  work  too  much,  and  sug- 


Thc  recent  notoriety  to  v^hich  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  has  been  subjected  in  periodicals 
has  resulted  in  thousands  of  people  visit- 
ing Mr.  Burbank's  place  and  occupying 


EFFECTS  OF  SUPERHEATED  SOILS  ON  PLANTS. 

Prof.  U.  p.  Hedrick  presented  the  re- 
sults of  an  experiment  designed  to  test 
the  effects  of  superheated  soils  on  plants. 
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gests  that  before  they  criticise  more  they 
produce  one  single  seedling  from  their 
own  work  that  in  a  measure  approxi- 
mates the  achievements  of  Mr.  Burbank. 
Burbank  makes  constant  use  of  the  prin- 


his  time  to  the  detriment  of  his  work  and 
health. 

UNPRUNED  GRAPE  VINE. 

A  brief  paper  was  forwarded  to  the 
society  from  South  Australia  by  J.  G.  O. 


The  work  was  carried  out  in  a  green- 
house on  cucumbers.  The  bottom  heat 
was  supi)lied  in  bench  beds,  the  soil  of 
one  section  being  kept  at  an  average 
temperature,  during  the  experimeiit  of 
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70.8',  of  a  second  section  _73.8**,  and 
of  a  third  section  Sa.a^'F.  The  plants 
kept  in  the  soil  at  the  highest  tempera- 
ture came  up  about  three  days  earlier 
than  those  kept  in  the  bed  at  medium 
temperature  and  six  davs  earlier  than 
those  in  the  bed  kept  at  the  low  tempera- 
ture. There  was  about  the  same  differ- 
ence of  time  in  the  formation  of  true 
leaves.  The  plants  bloomed  in  the  hot- 
bed in  35  days,  in  the  medium  hotbed  in 
39  days,  and  in  the  cold  bed  in  44  days. 
The  first  mature  fruits  were  picked  from 
the  hotbed  in  74  days,  from  the  medium 
hotbed  in  ^^  days,  and  from  the  cold  bed 
in  82  days  from  seeding.  The  average 
number  of  fruits  was  slightly  more  m 
the  medium  hotbed  and  they  were  a  little 
larj^er  than  in  either  of  the  other  beds. 
Commenting  on  these  results  Profes- 
sor Hedrick  stated  that  they  represented 
but  one  experiment;  the  number  of 
plants  used  was  but  12  in  each  bed; 
much  variation  occurred  in  the  behavior 
of  individual  plants  in  the  same  bed; 
and  that  there  was  a  slight  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  beds,  but  so  far  as 
he  knew  they  represented  the  first  re- 
corded work  along  this  line,  designed  to 
secure  definite  data  regarding  the  best 
soil  temperature  at  which  to  grow  our 
various  greenhouse  crops.  All  that  is 
available  at  present  is  the  dogmatic  as- 
sertion of  gardeners  to  have  brisk  or 
mild  heat  or  none  at  all.  Something 
more  definite  is  needed,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  others  might  take 
up  work  along  similar  lines. 

FRUIT   SURVEYS. 

H.  p.  Gould  sent  a  paper  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  fruit  surveys.  He  consid- 
sered  a  frqit  survey  as  involving  "a 
study  of  varieties  with  special  reference 
to  their  requirements;  a  study  of  con- 
ditions with  special  reference  to  this  in- 
fluence on  varieties ;  a  correlation  of  the 
factors  brought  out  in  these  two  lines  of 
investigation  with  regard  to  cause  and 
effect"  A  fruit  survey  of  this  character 
should  assist  growers  in  the  selection  of 
varieties  for  their  conditions.  The  his- 
tory of  the  American  Pomological  So- 


ciety is  that  of  a  study  of  varieties  and 
their  adaptation  to  different  localities  and 
conditions.  A  commercial  fruit  grower 
no  longer  asks  for  a  best  variety  for 
in  its  broad  sense  it  is  known  not  to 
exist,  but  for  a  variety  which  will  best 
serve  a  particular  purpose  under  definite 
known  conditions.  A  fruit  survey  should 
furnish  information  along  these  lines. 

LOUISIANA  HORTICULTURE. 

"Scientific  problems  confronting  the 
horticulturists  in  Louisiana,"  was  the 
title  of  a  paper  presented  by  F. 
H.  Burdette.  He  gave  an  histor- 
ical review  of  the  early  settlement 
and  horticultural  development  in 
Louisiana,  including  transportation 
and  educational  factors.  Foremost 
among  questions  demanding  attention  in 
a  scientific  way  in  the  growing  of  fruits 
is  the  late-frost  problem.  This  is  most 
serious  perhaps  m  late  February  when 
most  of  the  trees  are  in  bloom  or  have 
even  formed  small  fruits.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  methods  of  warding  off 
frosts,  he  suggested  the  desirability  of 
breeding  up  later  varieties  and  more 
hardy  varieties  in  the  case  of  citrus 
fruits.  Breeding  experiments  with  ap- 
ples seem  to  indicate  that  varieties  will 
be  secured  by  this  means  adapted  to 
the  home  needs  of  Louisiana  growers. 
Much  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  case  of  pecans,  but  other  varieties 
are  needed  which  will  come  into  bearing 
earlier.  Some  trees  also  are  self-sterile. 
The  control  of  fungi  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  Louisiana  and  resistant  varieties 
are  needed.  This  has  been  partially  met 
in  the  case  of  New  Orleans  market 
cantaloupe  and  New  Orleans  market 
cucumber.  Among  pears.  Smith  shows 
by  far  the  greatest  power  of  resistance. 
Some  oaks  have  been  found  upon  which 
mistletoe  has  not  been  able  to  gain  a 
foothold.  Seedlings  of  these  are  being 
grown  to  see  if  this  character  can  be 
perpetuated. 

RIPENING  PERSIMMONS. 

A  paper  by  David  Fairchild  was  pre- 
sented on  the  Japanese  method  of  ripen- 


ing persimmons  from  which  it  appears 
that  ripe  persimmons  grown  according 
to  the  Japanese  method  are  as  firm  in 
texture  as  a  Northern  Spy  apple,  free 
from  astringency,  and  of  a  delicious 
flavor.  Investigations  as  to  methods  of 
curing  ripe  persimmons  show  that  the 
Japanese  put  the  persimmons  in  sake 
(Japanese  beer)  casks  as  soon  as  the 
casks  are  emptied.  The  heads  of  the 
casks  are  immediately  replaced  and  the 
package  made  airtight  In  from  five  to 
15  days,  according  to  weather  conditions, 
the  persimmons  are  cured  and  can  be  re- 
moved and  marketed,  keeping  in  a  firm, 
edible  condition  for  a  long  period  ol 
time.  It  is  believed  that  if  Americans 
wish  to  cure  persimmons  according  to 
the  superior  Japanese  method  it  would 
be  advisable  to  make  casks  of  southern 
cypress  and  saturate  them  with  first- 
class  sake  imported  from  Japan.  Work 
is  being  done  in  the  bureau  of  chemistry 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
determine  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  ripening  of  persim- 
mons with  the  hope  of  finding  other 
means  of  curing  them.  Casks  containing 
sake  which  has  been  fortified  with  alco- 
hol or  other  spirits  have  been  found 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  curing  per- 
simmons. 

FORCING  RHUBARB. 

A  paper  entitled  "Forqing  Rhubarb  in 
the  Dark,"  was  presented  by  W.  R.  Laz- 
enby.  Rhubarb  roots  grown  from  seed 
planted  early  in  the  spring  are  pulled 
out  the  following  fall  and  allowed  to 
freeze.  The  roots  are  then  put  in  beds 
in  the  cellar  and  covered  from  two  to 
three  inches  deep  with  dirt  and  kept  in 
total  darkness.  With  a  temperature  of 
70°  F,  marketing  the  crop  can  begin  with- 
in 20  days  and  cuttings  can  be  made  for 
about  four  weeks.  At  a  temperature  of 
55**,  about  30  days  are  required  before 
the  first  cutting  can  be  made.  Dry- 
ing the  roots  was  found  to  have  about 
the  same  effect  as  freezing.  Either  drying 
or  freezing  serves  the  same  purpose  as  a 
long  rest,  which  is  otherwise  required, 
and  the  growth  is  more  vigorous.  When 
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thus  grown  in  darkness  the  leaf  blade  is 
greatly  reduced ;  the  green  color  is  whol- 
ly absent;  the  texture  is  more  crisp  and 
delicate  due  to  a  lessened  development 
of  woody  fiber;  the  skin  is  much  thin- 
ner than  when  grown  in  light ;  the  water 
content  is  increased  six  to  lo  per  cent; 
and  the  flavor  generally  improved.  The 
first  two  or  three  cuttings  give  the  fin- 
est stalks.  Two  crops  can  be  grown  in 
the  same  space  durmg  the  winter.  By 
double  cropping  $35.55  worth  of  stalks 
was  sold  from  an  area  of  185  square  feet 

HORTICULTURAL  PROGRESS   IN   FRANCE. 

C.  B.  Smith  gave  a  review  of  horti- 
cultural progress  in  France  in  which  he 
summarized  the  experimental  data  that 
had  appeared  in  that  country  during  re- 
cent years  on  such  subjects  as  the  etheri- 
zation of  plants,  methods  of  pruning  by 
disbudding,  and  the  results  secured  in 
the  culture  of  the  Uruguay  potato  (Sol- 
anum  commersonii). 

IMPROVING  QUALITY  OF  GRAPES. 

T.  V.  Munson  presented  a  paper  on 
improvement  of  quality  in  grapes,  con- 
sidering the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  improvement  by  cultivation,  by  se- 
lection of  kinds,  and  by  breeding  or  hy- 
bridization. Much  the  larger  part  of  the 
paper  was  devoted  to  the  latter  phase 
of  the  subject  Work  of  this  kind  neces- 
sitates an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  sixteen 
species  of  grapes  and  of  the  many  kinds 
of  varieties  that  have  been  developed. 

Mr.  Munson  described  his  own  meth- 
ods of  work  in  this  field,  illustrating  the 
subject  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  variety  Brilliant  in  which 
the  Delaware  and  Lindley  varieties  were 
used  as  parents,  the  work  being  done 
along  well  known  lines. 


A  N£W  STRUNG  HOLDER. 

I  have  sent  you  for  inspection  a  sim- 
ple contrivance  which  I  have  used  with 
some  success  for  a  number  of  years, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardening 
World.  It  only  consists  of  a  simple 
piece  of  wire,  bent,  as  you  will  note. 
It  might  be  used  for  a  number  of  pur- 
poses, but  I  have  found  it  most  useful 
for  decorating  purposes,  especially  so 
when  making  the  long  trails  of  ever- 
greens on  rope  for  festooning,  as  then, 
when  both  hands  are  engaged  in  hold- 
ing, picking  up,  and  placing  into  posi- 
tion the  small  twigs,  the  string  wound 
around  this  device  may  be  left  hanging, 
thrown  over,  and  twisted  as  the  work 
proceeds  without  fear  of  becoming  un- 
done or  getting  entangled  with  the  ma- 
terial at  hand,  as  would  naturally  be 
the  case  were  the  string  wound  around 
a  stick  or  in  a  ball.  Much  more  work 
can  be  done  in  the  same  time  with  this 
article  than  would  be  the  case  without  it. 


DECORATIONS  AT  THE  WHHE  HOUSE 

FOR    ROOSEVELT-LONGWORTH    WEDDING. 

In  the  east  room  where  the  wedding 
ceremony  took  place,  there  was  a  plat- 
form or  dais  on  which  the  contracting 
parties  and  officiating  clergymen  stood. 
A  group  of  palms,  fringed  at  the  base 
with  Astilbe  Japonica  (spirea),  Dra- 
caena Sanderiana  and  Easter  lilies 
formed  the  background.  Above  the 
dais  there  was  a  light  garlanding  of 
greenhouse  smilax  and  asparagus,  with 
Bride  roses  clustered  through  the 
green,  and  carnations  in  the  border. 


To  the  right  of  the  dais  was  placed 
a  basket  stand  on  which  was  a  large 
bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses,  the 
basket  being  handsomely  filled  and 
decorated  with  Boston  ferns;  the  com- 
bination was  a  gift  to  the  bride  from 
Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the  supreme 
court     To   the    left    there    was    a    re- 


New  String  Holder. 
From  the  Gardening  World. 


markably  beautiful  basket,  made  up  of 
orchids,  orange  blossoms  and  Adiantum 
Farleyense.  It  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  Cattleya  trianae,  Phaelenopsis 
amabilis  and  other  choice  varieties,  and 
was  a  gift  from  the  Brazilian  ambas- 
sador. The  two  vases  on  each  mantel 
were  filled  with  Easter  lilies  and  fern 


A  Handy  Tool. 

For  stirring  the  soil  between  lettuce  and  other 

plants  In  ereenhouse  benches.    It  does  not  tear 

the  plants  at  an}  stage  of  their  growth. 


fronds.  On  the  tables  at  the  north 
and  south  ends  of  the  east  room,  white 
rhododendrons    were   placed. 

The  vases  in  the  green  room  were 
filled  with  Enchantress  carnations,  and 
fern   fronds. 

In  the  blue  room,  flowering  plants 
and    palms    were    placed    in   ti^e    win- 


dow recesses,  the  vases  being  filled  with 
Easter  lilies  and  white  roses. 

The  table  decorations  in  the  state 
dining  room  were  of  American  Beauty 
and  Bride  roses,  and  ferns,  the  same 
order  prevailing  in  the  private  dining 
room.  In  the  niches  of  the  main  cor- 
ridor, cinerarias  and  other  decontive 
plants  were  placed,  the  jardinieres  being 
filled  with  purple  rhododendrons.  In 
other  available  niches,  and  in  ante 
rooms,  the  foregoing  order  of  deco- 
ration was  carried  out 

S.  E 


ALICE  ROOSEVJBLT'S  BRIDAL  BOUQUET. 

The  bouquet  carried  by  Miss  Roose- 
velt was  made  in  a  special  and  orig- 
inal design,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Alice  Roosevelt  shower  bouquet 
It  was  an  exquisite  creation,  being 
made  of  the  most  delicate  shades  of 
Cattleya  Trianae,  and  Cymbidium  ebum- 
eum  blooms,  the  shower  effect  being 
carried  out  with  sprays  of  the  pure 
white  Gslogyne  critata  and  a  spray  of 
Adiantum  Farleyense  around  the  edge 
The  orchids  were  grown  in  Washin^on 
by  George  Field,  orchid  specialist  The 
bouquet  was  designed  and  made  by 
L.  D.  Blackistone. 

S.  E. 


THE  BEST  SWEET  PEAS. 

The  audit  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  show  of  1905,  compiled  by  C 
H.  Curtis,  we  reprint  from  the  '*Sweet 
Pea  Annual." 

The  audit  of  the  great  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
is  now  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the 
members  of  the  society,  and  also  by  the 
great  army  of  sweet  pea  growers 
throughout  the  world.  Year  by  year 
the  audit  will  now  become  increasingly 
interesting  because  of  the  comparisons 
that  may  be  instituted  between  promi- 
nent varieties  of  preceding  years.  It 
has  been  said  that  "imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  form  of  flattery,"  and  if  that  is 
true,  then  several  special  floricultural 
and  other  societies  have  paid  the  society 
a  high  compliment,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
now  come  to  be  quite  the  thing  for  them 
to  prepare  an  audit  of  their  annual  ex- 
hibition. 

Our  sweet  pea  show  grows  in  size  and 
popularity,  and,  consequently,  though  an 
audit  becomes  more  interesting,  it  also 
becomes  a  more  serious  task.  Let  us 
see  how  we  have  grown!  There  were 
thirty-six  classes  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  audit  this  year — a  consid- 
erable advance.  The  disqualified  ex- 
hibits were  audited  and  included  with 
the  qualified  ones,  for  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  a  spray  in  a  bunch  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  of  suflicicnt  im- 
portance to  be  permitted  to  affect  the 
position  of  varieties  shown.  We  have 
now  three  years  to  compare:' — 
Year.  Classes.  Exhibits.  Bunches.  Vars. 
1905..        36  273  1,826         119 

1904..        29  258  1,561  107 

1903..        28  128  991  90 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  seven 
classes,  of  fifteen  exhibits,  of  265 
bunches,  and  of  twelve  varieties  in  1905. 
over  the  year  1904,  and  an  increase  of 
eight  classes,  of  145  exhibits,  of  835 
bunches,  and  of  twenty-nine  varieties 
over  the  exhibition  in  1903.  If  the  audit 
does  nothing  else,  it  surely  proves  the 
growing    populanty    of    our     favorite 
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flower,  and  justifies  the  work  of  the  so- 
ciety. Justification  is  found  by  testing 
the  number  of  bunches  per  variety,  for 
the  aim  of  the  society  has  ever  been  to 
reduce  the  number  of  varieties  of  sweet 
peas  by  encouraging  only  the  cultivation 
of  the  best  In  1903  there  were  exhibit- 
ed an  average  of  eleven  bunches  per 
variety;  in  1904,  the  average  had  risen 
to  over  fourteen  and  a  half  bunches  per 
variety,  while  in  1905  it  reached  nearly 
fifteen  and  one-third  bunches  per  vari- 
ety; and,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
exhibition,  this  cannot  be  regarded  oth- 
erwise than  a  decided  improvement 

GENERAL  AUDIT. 

Times 
Variety.  Shown. 

Dorothy    Bckford 105 

Gladys  Unwin 87 

Miss    Willmott 76 

King    Edward    VII 75 

Hon.    Mrs.   B.   Kenyon 62 

Black    Knight 61 

lAdy    Orizel    Hamilton 59 

Jeannle  Qordon    53 

Mrs.  Walter  Wright 4S 

Prince  of  Wales 48 

America     47 

Navy    Blue 44 

Countess  of  Spencer 39 

Cocclnea    36 

Duke  of   Westminister 35 

Princess  of  Wales 35 

Scarlet  Gem   34 

Gracle  Greenwood    83 

Duchess  of   Sutherland Si 

Lovely     31 

Agnes    Johnston ..  .', 30 

Dainty    29 

Jessie    Scott 29 

Jessie    Cuthbertson 29 

Lottie  Bcktord    28 

Goorge    Gordon 26 

Lord    Rosebery 26 

Triumph     26 

Dorothy    Tenant 23 

David  R.   Wllllamacn 22 

Dora    Breadmore 22 

Bolton's    Pink 20 

Othello     20 

Prima     Donna 19 

Salopian     18 

Prince  Edward  of  York 16 

Countess    of    Radnor 16 

Flora     Norton 15 

Black    Michael 14 

Emily    Eckford 14 

Romolo    Plazzanl 13 

Sadie    Burpee 12 

Florence    Molyneux 11 

Gorgeous     11 

Aurora     10 

Mrs.    Joaepb    Chamberlain 10 

Lady   Aberdare 9 

Lady    Mary-Ormesby-Gore 9 

Maid  of  Honor 9 

Mr.    Geo.    Higginson.    Jr 9 

Mrs.   Knights  Smith 9 

Captain  of  the  Blues 8 

Countess  Cadogan 8 

Duke    of    Clarence 8 

Nymphiea     8 

Speckled    Beauty 8 

Sunrise    8 

Sunset     8 

Captiyatlon      7 

Mrs.    Dugdale 7 

Admiration    6 

Lady  Mary  Currie 6 

Miss  H.   C.   Phllbrick 6 

Rosle    Sydenham 6 

Senator    6 

Sensation    6 

Blanche    Burpee 5 

CountMB  of  Aberdeen 5 

John  Ingman    6 

Lottie    Hutchlns 5 

Unnamed    Seedlings 5 

Golden    Gate 4 

Grey  Friar   4 

Helen  Lewis    (Orange  Countess) 4 

Hon.    F.     Bouverte 4 

Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley 4 

Calypso     3 

Countess    of    Shrewsbury 3 

Duchess  of  Westminster 3 

Golden   Rose 3 

Her  Majesty    3 

Lady  Nina  Balfour 3 

Lord    Kenyon 3 
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Mars     3 

Mrs.  H.  Kendal  Barnes 3 

Queen    Victoria 3 

Shahzada    3 

Stanley     3 

White   Wonder 3 

Willmott-Spencer     3 

Chamois    2 

Countess  of  Lathom 2 

Enchantress    2 

EIric   Hlnton 2 

Gaiety     2 

George    Herbert 2 

Lady    Cooper 2 

Reggie    Breadmore , 2 

Royal    Rose 2 

Unnamed    Sports 2 

Venus     2 

Baden    Powell 

Bolton's     Blue 

Bridesmaid    

Countess  of  Powis 

Dellcata     

Domino    

Douglas    Breadmore 

Duke   of   Sutherland 

Evelyn    Breadmore 

Evening    Star , 

Florence    Spencer 


General    Nogt 1 

Audrey  Crier    ^ . .  .  1 

Millicent  Marple    1 

Mrs.   J.   Smith 1 

Nigger    1 

Pink  Friar 1 

Unique     1 

Total    Bunches 1826 

ToUl   Varieties 119 

It  is  always  interesting  in  an  audit  of 
this  character  to  compare  omissions  and 
additions  with  the  previous  year.  Vari- 
eties shown  in  1904  but  absent  in  1905 
are:  Mrs.  Eckford,  Fascination,  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  Blanche  Ferry,  Boreatton, 
Chancellor,  Colonist,  Eastern  Queen, 
Emily  Henderson,  Princess  May,  Rose 
Queen,  Albion,  Alice  Eckford,  Annie 
Stark,  Apple  Blossom,  Bronze  King, 
Firefly,  Lady  Skelmersdale,  Mrs.  Sankey, 
Splendor,  Stella  Morse,  Sue  Earl,  and 
The  Nymph.  Some  few  other  names  are 
missing,  but  the  varieties  they  repre- 
sented are  present  under  other  titles,  in 
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accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  clas- 
sification committee,  as  published  on 
page  49  of  the  "Sweet  Pea  Annual"  for 
1905.  Varieties  present  in  1905,  but  not 
found  in  the  audit  of  1904,  are  numer- 
ous, and  include  many  good  new  ones; 
these  are  Gladys  Unwin,  David  R.  Wil- 
liamson, Bolton's  Pink,  Black  Michael, 
Romolo  Piazzani,  Lady  Aberdare, 
Nymphaea,  Speckled  Beauty,  Sunnse, 
Sunset,  Rosie  Sydenham,  Helen  Lewis, 
Mrs.  H.  Kendal  Barnes,  White  Wonder, 
Willmott-Spencer,  Chamois,  Enchant- 
ress, Eric  Hinton,  George  Herbert,  Lady 
Cooper,  and  Reggie  Breadmore.  Flora 
Norton  and  Mrs.  G.  Higginson,  Jr.,  are 
present,  but  they  were  also  present  in 
1904  under  the  titles  respectively  of 
Memento  and  Gladys  Deal.  Some  of 
these  new  names  will  doubtless  disap- 
pear ere  long,  as  it  is  quite  certain  they 
include  several  synonsmis. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other that  these  comparisons  of  omis- 
sions and  inclusions  make  very  clear,  it 
surely  is  the  need  for  an  annual  trial  of 
sweet  peas,  where  the  newcomers  could 
be  effectively  compared  by  the  executive 
of  the  socie^. 

FIRST    PRIZE    AUDIT. 

Variety.  Times  shown. 

Dorothy   Bckf ord 12 

Gladys    Unwln 12 

King    Edward    VII 10 

Mrs.    Walter   Wright 10 

Hon.  Mrs.  B.  Kenyon     9 

Lady  Orizel   Hamilton :„     8 

Miss    Willmott 8 

Black    Knight 8 

America     7 

Countess    Spencer :•: 7 

Jeannie  Gordon 7 

Ooccinea    .4    6 

Scarlet  Gem 6 

Dainty 5 

George    Gordon 5 

Gracie  Greenwood 5 

Prince   of  Wales , 5 

Triumph 5 

Agnes    Johnston 

Bolton's    Pink 

David   R.    Williamson 

Duke  of  Westminster v . 

Lottie  flkikford   

Lovely     , :^:. . 

Navy    Blue 

Princess   of   Wales 

Countess   of  Radnor > 8 

Dora    Breadmore 8 

Dorothy    Tennant ;, 8 

Duchees   of    Sutherland 8 

Florence    Molyneux 8 

Janet    Scott 8 

Othello     8 

Black    Michael 2 

Captain  of  the  Blues 2 

Emily     Bckford 2 

Flora    Norton 2 

Gorgeous     .,     2 

Lady    Aberdare 2 

MaM  of  Honor 2 

Mrs.     Dugdale 2 

Mrs.    Knights    Smith 2 

Romolo   Plaxzanl 2 

Rosie  Sydenham 2 

Salopian    2 

Senator    2 

Aurora 

Baden   Powell    

Blanche    Burpee 

Calsrpso 

Captivation     

Countess  of  Shrewsbury 

Eric  Hinton 

Grey    Friar 

Her    Majesty 

Jessie  Cuthbertson 

John  Ingman 

Lady  Mary-Ormesby-Gore    

Lord    Kenyon 

Lord    Rosebery 

Lottie   Hutchins    

Marchioness  of   Cholmondeley 

Mrs.  Geo.  Higginson,  Jr 

Mrs.   Joseph   Chamberlain 

NymphflBa  -   

Prince  Edward  of  York 

Prima   Donna 


Sadie  Burpee 1 

Seedling    :^ 1 

Sensation     1 

Speckled    Beauty 1 

Sunrise    1 

Sunset    1 

White    Wonder 1 

Total    Bunches 244 

Total    VarleUes 78 

Once  again  a  separate  audit  of  the 
first  prize  exhibits  has  been  made,  and 
this  to  the  competitor  will  prove  useful 
as  well  as  interesting,  for,  other  things 
being  equal,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  newer  varieties  will  win  the  prizes. 
Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  first  prize 
audits  of  the  three  years: — 

Average  Bunches 
Tear.  Bunches.  Varieties.         per  Variety 
1806  244  73  nearly  8    1-8 

1804  217  62  nearly  8  1-2 

1808  216  71       Just  oyer  8 

The  average  number  of  bunches  per 
variety  is  wonderfally  steady,  but  there 
is  room  for  considerable  improvement 
Keen  competitors  will,  however,  always 
have  more  than  one  string  to  their  bow. 

BEST  VARIETIES. 

As  there  are  so  many  items  of  interest 
jostling  each  other  for  insertion  in  the 
present  issue  of  the  "Annual,"  it  has 
been  thought  advisable,  in  view  of  the 
classification  work,  to  somewhat  curtail 
this  part  of  the  audit  That  the  best 
will  come  to  the  front  is,  however, 
proved  by  reference  to  the  general  and 
the  first  prize  audits,  where  it  will  be 
found  that  in  each  list  (with  one  excep- 
tion) the  same  variety  takes  precedence 
in  its  color,  thus: — 

^irst 
General    Prise 

Color.  Class  and  Variety.       Audit  Audit. 

White— Dorothy   Bckford 105  12 

Crimson     and     Scarlet — King 

Bdward   VII 76  10 

Cerise — Cocclnea    86  6 

Rose  and  Carmine — ^Prince  of 

Wales    48  5 

Pink— Gladys    Unwln 87  12 

Blush — Duchess  of  Sutherland     81  8 

Blue— Navy    Blue 44  4 

Yellow  Shades — ^Hon.   Mrs.  B. 

Kenyon    62  9 


Orange— Mlse   Willmott 76  f 

Lavender— Lady  Orisel  Ham- 
ilton          59  9 

Mauve— Mrs.   Walter   Wright.     48  10 

Violet    and    Purple — Duke    of 

Westminster     85  4 

Magenta — George  Gordon  ....     26  5 

Maroon— Black  Knight    61  8 

Picotee    Bdged— Dainty 29  5 

Red   Stripee— America    47  7 

Blue      Stripee — ^Princess       of 

Wales    85  4 

Bicolors — Jeannie    Gordon ....     58  7 

Fanciee-^^racie   Greenwood...     88  5 

The  exception  referred  to  is  in  the 
case  of  Navy  Blue  and  David  R.  Wil- 
liamson, both  of  which  were  exhibited 
four  times  in  first  prize  exhibits,  but 
the  former  was  shown  forty-four  times 
to  D.  R.  Williamson's  twenty-two  in 
the  general  audit,  and  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  stand  as  the  best  of  its  class 
for  the  year. 

A  few  curious  points  invariably  sug- 
gest themselves  in  the  compilation  of  an 
audit  of  this  character.  Taking  both 
audit  lists  the  first  Zl  varieties  begin 
and  end  with  Dorothy  Eckford  and 
Othello.  The  first  1^  varieties  in  the 
general  audit  include  all  the  "best  varie- 
ties," with  the  addition  of  scarlet  (i), 
pink  (3),  picotee-edged  (i),  red  striped 
(i),  and  fancy  (i)  varieties.  In  the 
first  ^rize  audit  it  is  the  first  30  names 
that  include  the  "best  varieties,"  the 
other  II  being  scarlet  (i),  pink  (3), 
blue  (i),  yellow  shades  (i),  Uyender 
(i),  mauve  (i),  picotee-edged  (i),  bi- 
color  (t),  and  fancy  (i)  varieties.  Duke 
of  Westminster  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
need  no  longer  contest  the  premier  place 
among  the  violet  and  purple  varieties, 
as  the  classification  lists  of  1904  trans- 
ferred the  former  to  the  mauve,  where 
it  has  superseded  Dorothy  Tennant  It 
will  be  also  noticed  that  Scarlet  Gem, 
Countess  Spencer,  Lovely,  Lottie  Eck- 
ford, and  Agnes  Johnston  all  occupy 
high  positions  on  both  lists.  There  are 
three  alterations  in  the  list  of  the  best 
19  varieties,  distinct  colors,  as  compared 
with  the  1004  list  Gladys  Unwin  for 
Lovely  in  the  pink ;  Mrs.  Walter  Wright 
for  Dorothy  Tennant  in  the  mauve,  and 
Dainty  for  Lottie  Eckford  in  the  pico- 
tee  edged. — Gardeners'   Magazine. 


DECORATION  FOR  HUNTING  AND  PISHING  CLUB  DINNER,   POND  LILIES  AND 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  BY  ELLISON  FLORAL  COIIPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.         «tJ 
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YBGBTABLfi  GROWmG. 

A  general  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  "Vegetable  Growing"  was  held  by 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  on  Saturday,  February  3,  in 
place  of  the  customary  lecture. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Warren 
W.  Rawson  of  Arlington  who  presented 
an  interesting  and  practical  address  on 
the  subject.  He  said  that  the  necessary 
requirements  for  growing  good  vegeta- 
bles are  proper  soil,  good  seed,  thorough 
cultivation,  and  careful  attention.  Tne 
soil  for  most  vegetables  should  be  of  a 
sandy  nature  with  a  good  subsoil  for 
drainage.  A  soil  of  this  nature  is  especi- 
ally adapted  to  such  crops  as  lettuce, 
spinach,  radishes,  cucumbers,  beets,  as- 
paragus, rhubarb,  parsnips,  peas,  beans, 
celery,  tomatoes,  and^  early  cabbages, 
while  a  heavier  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil 
is  best  for  such  crops  as  onions,  late 
cabbages,  early  celery,  and  summer  let- 
tuce. The  light,  sandy  soil  can  be  cul- 
tivated much  earlier  than  the  heavy  soils 
and  will  produce  two  or  three  crops 
each  season  while  the  heavy  soil  in  most 
cases  produces  only  one. 

He  recommended  heavy  fertilizing  of 
twenty  to  thirty  cords  to  the  acre,  and 
that  stable  manure  has  proved  to  be  a 
complete  manure,  but  if  a  second  crop 
is  to  be  grown  on  the  same  land  an  ad- 
ditional ton  of  some  special  fertilizer 
suitable  to  that  crop  is  often  necessary. 
But  after  all,  the  growing  of  all  crops 
depends  more  on  the  man  than  anything 
else. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  his  opening  remarks,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  Mr.  Rawson  stated  that 
he  had  found  the  arc  electric  light  bene- 
ficial in  the  growing  of  lettuce  under 
glass  and  that  he  was  now  experiment- 
ing with  the  application  of  a  current  of 
electricity  in  the  soil  which  promises  to 
be  of  still  greater  benefit  He  said  if 
any  one  doubted  the  effect  of  electricity 
on  the  growing  of  crops  under  glass  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  them  see  two  of 
his  lettuce  houses,  one  of  which  was 
treated  with  electrical  appliances  and  the 
other  without  them.  The  difference  in 
the  result  was  very  marked  in  favor  of 
the  electrically  treated  crop.  He  was 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  of  this 
subject  and  hoped  in  the  course  of  a 
year  to  report  the  results  more  fully. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  sterili- 
zation of  Uie  soil  he  said  that  after  the 
experience  of  eight  years  he  had  found 
it  most  successful  and  satisfactory;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  in 
the  greenhouse  line  and  the  most  profit- 
able. 

In  answer  to  another  question  he  said 
that  the  trouble  with  most  farms  is  the 
lack  of  proper  treatment.  The  soil  was 
not  worked  enough.  He  advised  one 
plowing  in  the  fall  followed  by  two 
more  in  the  spring. 


J.  W.  RODGERS. 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    aNaNNATI    PARKS. 

J.  W.  Rodders,  appointed  January  10 
to  the  supenntendency  of  Cincinnati 
parks,  is  but  thirty-four  years  old.  For 
the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  floriculture  at  Price 
Hill.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  American  Gtma- 
tion  Society,  and  Cincinnati  Florists' 
Society.  He  has  made  a  first  hand 
study  of  every  important  park  system 
of  Uie  country  in  his  investigation  of 


landscape  gardening  and  ornamental 
horticulture.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  in  ornamental 
horticulture  in  the  west  Mr.  Rodger's 
plans  for  city  beautification  include 
aquatic  gardens  for  the  bare  places  of 
the  Esplanade,  and  the  transformation 
of  the  island  in  Lincoln  park  into  a 
Japanese  garden.  Garfield  park  will  also 
receive  attention.  This  spot  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  he  says  can  be  imi>roved  by 
tearing  away  the  surrounding  iron 
fence.  He  is  in  favor  of  as  beautiful 
parks  as  possible  and  a  policy  that  will 
put  them  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  named  by 
the  board  of  public  service  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  and  after  it  had  been 
proposed  to  engage  a  foreign  expert  to 
lay  out  the  large  tracts  of  land  to  be 
devoted  to  park  extension.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  local  expert  meets  with  the 
approval  of  all  factions  of  his  party  and 
of  the  public. 


J.  W.  Rodgen. 


ASTBRS* 

Bd.  Oardbnino:— 

Please  tell  me  when  and  how  to  pre- 
pare hotbeds  for  asterj,  when  to  sow 
the  seeds,  etc 

M.  E.  T. 

Place  the  hotbed  frame  on  an  evenly 
spread  and. well  trodden  bed  of  fresh 
horse  manure  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  high.  The  heat  from  manure 
mixed  with  leaves,  is  less  intense  than 
that  from  pure  manure,  but  lasts  lon^r. 
Open  the  sashes  a  few  inches  from  time 
to  time  to  allow  the  first  severe  heat 
to  escape.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  bed  has  gone  down  to  85"*  or  90^, 
staying  there  for  two  or  three  days,  a 
layer  of  five  or  six  inches  of  good  fine- 
ly sifted  garden  soil  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  manure,  and  on  diis  the  seeds 
are  sown,  either  broadcast  or  in  drills. 
Cover  aster  seeds  with  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  of  soil,  firm  the  bed,  water 
and  keep  moderately  moist  The  plants 
will  be  up  in  less  than  a  week.  Now 
give  air  whenever  opportunity  offers, 
opening  the  sashes  more  and  more  as 
spring  draws  near,  until  finally  they  are 
removed  altoje^ether.  Take  advantage  of 
cloudy  days  in  early  spring  for  planting 
out  into  die  field.  Asters  started  in  a 
coldframe    in    March   or  in   the   open 


ground  in  April,  will  not  bloom  a  day 
later  than  mxnt  started  in  January  or 
February  in  hotbed  or  greenhouse;  and 
what  is  more,  they  will  be  freer, 
healthier,  better  plants  in  every  particu- 
lar, less  susceptible  to  damping  off,  yel- 
lows, stem-rot  and  other  diseases  that 
beset  asters.  All  the  various  types  of 
asters  have  each  their  fixexd  season  of 
flowering  r^rdless  of  when  the  seeds 
are  sown.  The  earliest  sorts  flower  in 
June  and  July,  the  mid-season  varieties 
in  July  and  August,  and  all  the  late 
kinds  from  the  middle  of  August  until 
October.  Late  asters,  sown  the  last 
week  of  June,  will  flower  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  than  the  same  kind  sown  in 
March.  £. 


WIlfDBRBAKS. 


BD.  Gardbmzno:— 

What  kind  of  trees  planted  in  a  row 
along  the  windward  side  of  greenhouses 
exposed  to  southwest  winds  would  form 
the  best  sort  of  windbreak  winter  and 
summer?  When  would  be  the  best  time 
to  plant,  and  what  would  make  most 
rapid  growth? 

G.  D.  L. 

It  would  make  some  differoice  as  to 
what  part  of  the  country  ''G.  D.  L." 
resides.  For  this  latitude,  I  would  plant 
the  Carolina  poplar,  as  it  is  of  very 
rapid  growth.  These  may  be  planted  m 
the  fall,  soon  after  the  first  frosts;  in 
the  winter  with  a  frozen  ball  of  ea^rth, 
or  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  usually  about  April 
la  Every  summer,  along  in  August, 
the  trees  should  be  pruned  up,  so  as  to 
give  them  svmmetncal  shapes  and  an 
abundance  of  foliage.  Other  rapid  grow- 
ing trees  for  this  purpose  are  the  Rus- 
sian willow,  and  Russian  mulberry, 
though  neither,  of  course,  grow  so  tall 
as  the  poplar.  The  ash— Negundo— 
plane  tree  and  soft  maple  are  all  rapid 
growers  under  good  conditions,  but  my 
selection  would  be  the  Carolina  poplar, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
be  kept  properly  pruned. 

Chicago.  £.  A.  Kanst. 


ASTBR  SLIGHT. 


Ed.  Gardbnino:^ 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  aster 
blight?  M.  E.  T. 

There  are  two  important  diseases  of 
asters,  either  of  which  might  be  called 
"blight."  One  disease,  which  is  various- 
ly referred  to  as  "wilt"  or  "stem  rot," 
results  from  the  attack  of  a  parasitic 
fungus,  a  fusarium.  An  early  symptom 
of  this  disease,  is  the  changing  of  color 
in  portions  of  the  plant  to  a  dull  yellow- 
ish green,  which  is  followed  by  a  blight- 
ed appearance,  and  later  by  rotting  of 
the  stem.  The  restoration  of  attacked 
plants  to  a  healthy  condition  is  hopeless, 
and  as  the  fungus  persists  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  soil  it  should  never 
again  be  used  for  the  growing  of  asters. 
The  cause  of  the  'fellow  blight,"  al- 
though long  sought  for,  is  still  un- 
knowa  No  parasitic  organism  has  yet 
been  found  associated  with  it  The  dis- 
ease is  not  dependent  upon  soil  condi- 
tions nor  is  it  necessary  to  refrain  from 
growing  asters  in  soil  in  which  diseased 
plants  have  occurred.       A.  F.  Woods. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  Rochester 
Dahlia  Qub  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized. L.  Hayward,  166  Columbus  Ave., 
is  the  secretary. 
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your  oase,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  yoo. 

Ask  axt  QuiSTioiis  yon  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardentsg  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

Sbmd  ub  Noras  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  thp.t  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
faulures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 
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"Hints  and  Helps  to  Youn^  Garden- 
ers" by  H.  D.  Hemcnway,  director  of 
the  School  of  Horticulture  at  Hartford, 
Corm.y  is  a  useful  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  6o  pages.  Young  florists  and  garden- 
ers will  find  it  very  informhig. 

The  ministers,  florists,  undertakers 
and  liverymen  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  have 
petitioned  the  managers  of  some  of  the 
local  cemeteries,  urging  the  discontinu- 
ance of  Sunday  funerals,  and  the  resolu- 
tions have  been  approved  by  the  leading 
cemetery  association. 


TO  SHOW  BUKBARK  CREATIONS. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by 
Luther  Burbank  through  his  researches 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  to  be  dem- 
onstrated by  the  exhibition  of  specimens 
of  his  making  the  coming  summer  at 
Green  Lake,  Wis.  The  collection  will 
be  sufficiently  extensive  to  include  the 
greater  part  of  the  more  remarkable 
creations,  which  will  be  transported 
from  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  and  placed  in 
the  conservatories  of  Sherwood  Forest 


at  Green  Lake.  George  Wilson,  pro- 
prietor of  Sherwood  Forest,  said  Janu- 
ary 13  that  every  effort  was  being  made 
to  have  the  collection  in  place  in  time 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  June  i. 

SOCIETT  OP  AMERICAIf  FLORISTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  will  be  held  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on 
Monday,  March  5,  1906.  Members  of 
the  society  or  others  having  suggestions 
to  make  whereby  the  usefulness  of  the 
organization  inay  be  increased  and  the 
good  of  the  profession  promoted  in  any 
of  its  branches,  are  cordially  invited  to 
send  such  suggestions  in  care  of  the 
secretary  and  they  will  receive  careful 
attention.  Address,  Wm.  J.  Stewart, 
secretary,  11  Hamilton  place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

A.  C.  Zvolanek,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J., 
submits  for  registration  the  following 
named  new  Christmas  blooming  sweet 
peas : 

Mrs.  Alexander  Wallace,  seedling 
from  Florence  Denzer  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, lavender. 

J.  K.  Allen,  spotted  pink  on  white 
ground. 

Christmas  Enchantress,  soft  p:nk. 

Tack  Hunter,  yellow,  black  seeded. 

Mrs.  C.  Wild,  Zvolanek's  Christmas 
X  Salopian,  carmine. 

Christmas  Meteor,  scarlet. 

Hoopes,  Bro.  &  Thomas^  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  submit  for  registration,  two 
new  roses  named  and  described  as 
follows : 

Christine  Wright  (Wichuraiana  + 
Mme.  Caroline  Testout)  hardy  climb- 
er. Flowers  pink,  almost  double,  4 
inches  in  diameter,  borne  in  clusters. 
Foliage  large  and  thick. 

Columbia  (Wichuraiana  -f-  Mme. 
Caroline  Testout)  hardy  climber. 
Flowers  salmon  pink,  semi-double, 
borne  on  long  stems,  4  to  5  inches 
in  diameter,  sweet-scented.  Foliage 
W.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 

FLOWERS  AT  KING'S  FUNERAL. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  lying  in 
state  of  King  Christian,  at  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  was  its  extreme  simplicity, 
and  the  abundant  evidence  of  the  loving 
reverence  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  spent  most  of  their  time  in 
the  room  arranging  the  flowers  and  dis- 
posing of  newly  arriving  wreaths  and 
floral  designs.  The  coffin  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  before  the  gaze 
of  the  Danish  kings  and  queens,  whose 
pictures  line  the  red  tapestried  walls.  It 
was  covered  with  two  Danish  flags  and 
lay  amid  banks  of  flowers  and  surround- 
ed by  wreaths,  lilies,  pink  and  white 
roses,  violets,  lily  of  the  valley  and  car- 
nations. The  entire  absence  of  black 
from  the  "garden"  room  was  note- 
worthy. The  r.ed  walls,  gilded  window 
frames  and  the  multicolored  flowers, 
among  which  the  kind's  favorite  Magna 
Charta  rose  predominated,  completely 
removed  the  gloom  of  the  usual  death 
chamber,  the  whole  grouping  rather  sug- 
gesting the  glorious  crowning  of  an 
honored  life. 

PEONIES  ON  TRIAL. 

Professor  L.  C.  Corbett,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  had  turned 
over  to  him  76  kinds  of  peonies  for 
trial  at  the  Arlington  farm.  One  plant 
of  each  kind  was  received  and  it  will 


be  interesting  to  learn  later  the  result 
of  his  trial.  The  following  are  the  va- 
rieties : 

Agnes  Mary  Kelway  Alonzo 

Alton  Lock  Amiable 

Argus  Autumnus 

Baroness   Schroeder  Bride,  the 
Bunch   of  Perfume 

CalUphon  Cayallerla   Rusticana 

Cendrlllon  Clothos 

Cognita  Cyclops 

Dorothy  Walsh  Duchess  of  Sutherland 

Duchess  of  Teck  Duke  of  Clarence 

Blla  Christine  Kelway  Emily 
Festiva  Maxima 

Olory    of    Somerset  Grizzel  Muir 

Helena  Hesperus 
Humei  White 
Joan  Seaton 
Kelway's  Queen 

Lady   Bsresford  Lady  Bramwell 

Lady  Carrington  Lady  Cecilia  Rose 

Lady  Gwendolin  Cecil  Lady   Curzon 

Leonard  Kelway  Limosel 

Lottie    Collins  Lyde 

Maria    Kelway  Mountebank 

Moonbeam  Mlllais 

Miss    Brice  Miss   Salway 

Mme.  Carnot  Mr.    Manning. 

Mrs.  Asqulth  Mrs.  Chamberlin 
Nominata 
Oplter 

Paderewskl  Prince  George 

Prince  Prosper  Prince  of  Wales 

Princess    Beatrice  Princess   Christian 

Princess  D.   Singh  Princess   Irene 

Princess  of  Wales  Princess   May 
Reine  des   Francalses 

Queen   of   the   May  Queen  Victoria 

Sainfoin  Sir  T.  J.  Llston 

Solfaterra  Stanley 
Summer  Day 

Tinted   Venus  Torquemada 

Venus  Viscount  Cross 

Water   Lily  Whitleyl   plena 


PROPAGATING  FERNS. 

Instead  of  ruining  the  chance  of  hav- 
ing some  fine  specimen  plants  of  the 
new  sorts  of  nephrolepis  by  continued 
division  of  all  the  stock,  put  a  few 
in  a  bench  solely  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  stock,  and  leave  the  others 
alone.  It  will  pay.  Again,  instead  of 
mutilating  good-sized  plants  when 
enough  small  plants  to  increase  the 
stock  are  not  on  hand,  it  may  pay  to 
buy  small  plants  of  some  one  who  has 
them  in  abiindance.  Nice  plants  of 
N.  Scottii  or  N.  Piersoni,  or  better 
still  of  N.  elegantissima  in  6  or  8- 
inch  pots  or  pans,  are  always  salable 
at  a  good  price.  I. 


CLEMATIS  ERECTA  FL.  PL. 

This  plant  is  rarely  mentioned  in  cata- 
logues and  where  it  is  offered  the  stock 
is  limited  to  a  few  plants  and  therefore 
it  is  little  known  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
many  years.  Since  I  entered  business  14 
years  ago  I  have  been  trying  to  buy 
plants  wherever  I  could  lay  hands  upon 
them  and  now  my  stock  consists  of  only 
about  200  plants.  But  these  are  worth 
all  the  trouble  of  collection  and  propa- 
gation as  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  profusion.  The  flowers  are  double, 
pure  white  and  the  flowering  season  ex- 
tends from  July,  with  a  brief  interval 
of  rest,  to  the  end  of  September.  Like 
the  single  form  of  the  plant,  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy  and  a  little  slow  to  propa- 
gate, as  it  must  be  grown  from  divi- 
sion, usually  a  slow  method,  as  the 
plants  show  little  tendency  to  spread 
out.  A.  M.  C.  Van  Der  Elst. 


EvEiiETT,  Wash. — An  auxiliarv  to  the 
county  horticultural  association  has 
been  formed  in  East  Everett  with  a 
membership  of  40.  M.  L.  Howard  was 
elected  chairman  and  George  Pollock 
secretary. 
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GRAFTHfG  ROSES. 

To  be  successful  in  grafting,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary'  to  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  the  many  details  to  be  met 
with  from  start  to  finish.  There  is 
nothing  extremely  difficult  in  getting  a 
good  strike  if  one  is  painstaking  and 
thorough  in  his  work. 

If  the  grafting  case  has  been  tested 
and  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
75  degrees  steadily  and  the  manetti 
stocks  are  started  sufficiently,  the  next 
thing  in  order  is  to  select  the  wood, 
taking  for  a  scion  a  joint  with  one 
firm  eye  below  the  part  of  the  plant 
where  a  bud  or  flower  has  been  cut,  as 
prescribed  in  a  previous  article.  The 
eye  should  be  prominent  but  not 
started,  for  an  eye  that  is  started  will 
become  too  soft  on  entering  the  case 
and  will  make  a  sickly  growth.  After 
removing  enough  wood  to  make  200  or 
so  cuttings  for  a  start,  place  the  wood 
in  a  jar  of  fresh  water.  Have  another 
shallow  basin  of  fresh  water  to  place 
the  scions  in  after  they  have  been 
shaped  for  splicing;  two  knives  should 
be  used  to  handle  this  work  properly 
and  they  should  be  very  sharp  and 
kept  in  that  condition.  This  is  a  most 
important  detail.  With  the  knife  used 
expressly  for  shaping  the  scions,  make 
a  clean,  slanting  cut  about  half  an  inch 
in  length  by  pulling  the  knife  through 
the  wood  horizontally:  otherwise  the 
cut  will  not  be  flat.  About  half  of  each 
leaf  should  be  cut  away  to  avoid  too 
much  moisture  surrounding  the  plants 
after  they  are  in   the  case. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  a  good 
number  of  scions  before  beginning  to 
tie,  as  the  boxes  when  filled  can  then 
be  handled  before  the  plants  become 
wilted,  and  there  is  no  delay  in  the 
work.  Keep  the  scions  immersed  in 
fresh  water  until  they  are  all  used. 
Have  the  manetti  within  reach  and  an 
empty  flat  handy,  so  as  not  to  have  to 
shift  your  position  while  working.  Now 
with  the  second  knife  which  should  be 
the  heavier  of  the  two,  make  a  slanting 
cut  as  low  down  on  the  manetti  as  can 
be  easily  tied,  and  as  nearly  the  angle  of 
the  cut  on  the  scion  as  you  can  get  it. 
When  the  two  are  brought  together  see 
that  they  fit  smoothly.  Use  raffia  divid- 
ed to  a  suitable  size  and  about  a  foot 
in  length  for  tying.  Hold  the  scion 
firmly  against  the  manetti,  taking  care 
to  have  the  bark  of  each  part  match 
perfectly  at  least  on  one  side  and  at  the 
bottom.  Unless  this  is  done  there  is  no 
direct  flow  of  sap,  and  the  scion  soon 
shrivels  and  becomes  worthless.  Now, 
begin  winding  a  strain  of  raffia  at  the 
top  and  wind  firmly  but  not 
tightly  enough  to  bruise  the  bark ;  wind 
a  little  below  the  splice,  allowing  the 
last  turn  to  go  around  the  forefinger 
and  withdraw  the  finger.  This  leaves  a 
loop,  and  by  keeping  on  around  with 
the  end  of  the  raffia  and  passing  it 
through  the  loop,  a  half  hitch  is  made. 
That  will  hold  nicely.  With  a  little 
practice  this  work  can  be  done  rapid- 
It is  often  necessary  to  make  side 
grafts  in  working  up  small  wood  that 
does  not  match  the  manetti  well.  These 
ard  made  by  cutting  the  manetti  nearly 
square  across  the  top  instead  of  slant- 
ing, and  taking  a  slice  out  at  the  side  of 
the  stem  to  fit  the  scion.  When  graft- 
ing in  this  way  the  bark  can  be  made  to 
fit  on  each  side  and  at  the  bottom.  For 


home  planting  this  style  of  grafting 
gives  one  a  chance  to  make  up  much 
small  wood,  but  where  one  is  grafting 
to  sell  or  to  ship,  the  scions  being  laid 
on  one  side,  they  become  broken  very 
easily  in  handling  while  in  small  pots. 

As  fast  as  a  box  full  of  grafts  is  made 
up  they  should  be  placed  in  the  case, 
never  leaving  the  case  open  any  longer 
than  can  be  helped.  Keep  the  case 
closed  for  three  or  four  days  after  put- 
ting in  the  grafts,  unless  the  foliage 
begins  to  dry  up.  If  this  should  hap- 
pen open  the  case  only  long  enough  to 
syringe  the  foliage  over  lightly.  After 
the  plants  have  been  in  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  and  they  begin  to  unite,  the 
temperature  can  be  gradually  reduced 
from  75  to  65  degrees.  The  plant  will 
first  form  a  callous  at  the  joint,  the  same 
as  a  cutting.  When  this  has  ripened, 
it  is  usually  time  for  a  little  ven- 
tilation. Begin  ventilating  by  placing 
a  label  the  flat  way  under  the  sashes; 
••f  the  plants  show  no  signs  of  wilting 
after  airing  in  this  way  for  a  day,  grad- 
ually increase  the  air  until  the  sash  can 
be  removed  entirely.  But  go  very 
slowly  in  ventilating;  and  if  the  grafts 
show  the  least  sign  of  wilting  spray 
them  and  close  the  sash.  Never  let  the 
ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  or  the 
soil  in  the  pots  become  dry.  Keep  all 
the  manetti  growth  trimmed  off  as  it 
appears.  Do  not  keep  air  on  the  case  at 
night  when  first  ventilating.  Do  not 
try  to  hurry  the  grafts;  let  them  ripen 
considerably  before  removing  them  from 
the  case  to  the  house  where  they  are 
to  go.  When  they  are  taken  from  the 
case  they  should  be  kept  shaded  for  sev- 
eral days ;  after  this  they  can  not  get  too 
much  sunshine. 

The  method  described  is  the  incuba- 
tor method  of  increasing  stocks;  like 
all  other  incubator  methods,  it  needs 
close  attention  to  detail.  If  one  is  not 
prepared  to  handle  the  work  as  it 
should  be  it  is  profitable  to  buy 
grafted  stock  from  a  reliable  dealer. 
Personally,  I  prefer  grafted  stock  to 
own  root  stock,  but  there  are  many 
growers  who  handle  own  root  stock  to 


perfection  and  prefer  it  to  the  grafted 
article.  E. 


BONE  MEAL. 

Ed.  Oardbnino:— 

Please  give  me  the  quantity  of  bone 
meal  per  square  foot  proper  for  roses 
and  carnations  planted  in  September. 
Shall  I  put  it  on  pure  or  mix  it  with 
soil?  Advise  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture  and  how  long  after  mixing  it 
should  it  be  applied.  J.  R. 

Bone  meal  as  a  top  dressing  may 
be  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of 
the  bench  and  worked  an  inch  or  so 
into  the  soil  with  the  fingers  or  a  hand 
weeder.  A  better  way,  however,  is  to 
mix  the  meal  with  sifted  soil— one  part 
of  meal  to  two  parts  of  soil — and  spread 
this  between  the  plants  in  an  even  layer. 
It  is  stirred  up  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  scum  or  mould. 
If  applied  now,  another  treatment  will 
be  needed  near  the  end  of  March.  Gir- 
nations  regularly  fed  with  liquid  manure 
are  less  benefited  by  a  top  dressing  of 
bone  meal  than  roses,  and  much  easier 
harmed  by  an  over-application.  In 
whatever  way  bone  meal  of  the  usual 
market  brand  may  be  used  as  a  top 
mulch  for  growing  crops,  the  proportion 
is  about  the  same — a  4-inch  flower  pot 
full  of  pure  bone  meal  to  nine  or  ten 
square  feet  of  bench,  or  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds  of  bone  meal  for  a 
bench  100  feet  long  by  three  wide. 

E. 


LTSOL  CURES  MILDEW  ON  ROSES. 

A  writer  in  an  English  publication 
writes  of  the  great  benefit  he  has  deriv- 
ed from  the  use  of  Lysol  as  a  remedy 
for  mildew  on  roses.  He  used  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  the  gallon  of  luke 
warm  water,  syringing  the  tree  all  over 
with  the  solution.  In  a  few  days  the 
mildew  had  disappeared  vrithout  any 
further  syringing  being  necessary.  There 
is  no  danger  to  well  developed  buds  in 
ihe  use  of  Lysol,  according  to  llie  writer, 
as  there  were  50  or  more  buds  on  the 
tree  at  the  time  of  the  application  of 
the  remedy. 
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THEKOCmAS. 

A.  J.  Pieters,  botanist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C, 
writes  as  follows  concerning  these 
plants: 

"In  the  Florists'  Exchange  for  Octo- 
ber 28,  1905,  appears  a  note  on  Kochia 
scoparia,  with  a  photograph  of  plants 
grown  on  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture trial  grounds  last  summer.  This 
plant,  it  appears,  is  now  being  desig- 
nated as  I$L  trichophylla  and  there  is 
danger  of  some  confusion  arising  in 
many  minds  by  reason  of  these  different 
names.  The  plant  photographed  on  our 
trial  grounds  is  botanically  identical  with 
K.  scoparia.  This  is  recognized  by  Vil- 
morin  in  his  'Hortus  Vilmorinianus,' 
which  has  just  come  to  hand.  The  beau 
tiful  variety  which  has  been  growing  in 
favor  for  several  years,  is,  however,  dis-' 
tinct  from  the  type  in  habit,  forming 
a  regularly  shaped  bush  having  an  airy 
graceful  appearance,  and  taking  on  a 
brilliant  red  color  in  fall.  Vilmorin  says, 
in  the  work  above  referred  to:  'This 
plant  is  not  the  wild  type  cultivated  in 
the  south  to  furnish  branches  for  silk 
worms  and  brooms.  The  culture  of  this 
variety,  which  originated  in  America 
and  is  still  unnamed,  has  spread  during 
the  last  few  years  on  account  of  the 
dark  red  color  it  takes  on  when  the  first 
frosts  come  in  the  autumn.  The  plant  is, 
moreover,  very  different  in  appearance, 
being  egg-shaped  in  form.  Tne  foliage 
is  abundant,  straight  and  very  light 
green.' 

"While  Kochia  scoparia  was  offered 
in  Thorbum's  seed  catalogue  for  1827 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  type 
species,  because  the  new  variety  was  not 
loiown  until  within  recent  years.  In 
1898  a  farmer  from  Allegheny,  Pa., 
visiting  Henry  A.  Dreer's,  at  Riverton, 
N.  J.,  gave  a  little  seed  to  J.  E.  W 
Tracy,  and  said  that  it  was  from  a  wild 
plant  growing  in  the  woods  near  AUe- 

fheny.  This  seed  was  turned  over  to 
ir.  Drecr,  who,  however,  did  not  take  it 
up.  In  1899  it  was  taken  to  Mr.  Burpee, 
who  gave  it  a  trial  and  catalogued  it 
first  in  1900.  I  have  had  it  growing  in 
my  garden  for  at  least  four  years  and 
have  found  it  quite  constant  and  true. 
When  checked  in  growth  it  will  revert 
somewhat  to  the  type  form,  making  an 
open  scraggley  bush  and  quickly  going  to 
seed. 

"What  is  evidently  the  same  form,  is 
described  in  M oiler's  Deutsche  Gartner- 
Zeitung  for  January  7,  1906,  p.  11,  as 
K.  trichophylla,  and  is  offered  by  F.  C. 
Heinemann,  and  Weigelt  &  Company, 
of  Erfurt,  Germany,  as  a  novelty  under 
this  name.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  is  not  a  rightful  bo- 
tanical name,  and  should  not  be  accepted 
as  meaning  that  the  new  variety  is 
botanically  different  from  K.  scoparia. 
We  do  not  create  new  specific  names  for 
new  varieties  of  China  aster,  however 
different  they  may  be  from  the  old  wild 
type.  We  give  them  varietal  names. 
This  practice  should  also  obtain  in  the 
present  case.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
American  horticulture  will  follow  the 
lead  of  Vilmorin  in  this  and  not  add  to 
the  already  great  confusion  of  horticul- 
tural nomenclature. 

"Any  information  tending  to  show 
where  this  variety  was  first  found  will 
be  gladly  received." 


very  easily  grown.  The  inclination  to 
treat  Gloire  de  Lorraine  no  better  than 
other  members  of  the  family  may  have 
a  little  to  do  with  some  failures.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  this 
best  of  all  dwarf  begonias  can  only 
be  profitably  grown  when  the  plants 
from  start  to  finish  are  given  the  closest 
attention.  Now  is  the  time  for  propagat- 
ing Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  There 
is  no  harm  done  if  a  beginning  was 
made  two  weeks  ago.  This  plant  is 
propagated  from  leaves  and  from  cut- 
tings. Propa^tion  from  leaves  may  be 
the  most  satisfactory  method  when  a 
start  has  been  made  so  early  as  De- 
cember I  or  15;  yet  cuttings  put  in  from 
now  on  will  root  freely.  The  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  begonias  are  such  profit- 
able stock  when  well  grown  that  it  will 
not  be  a  waste  of  time,  labor  or  money 
to  propagate  more  by  both  methods  than 
would  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  re- 
quired. 

The  leaf  method  of  propagating  is 
much  the  same  as  practiced  with  Rex 
bep^>nias  ,'the  leaves  of  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, however,  being  much  more  liable 
to  damp,  an  enclosed  case  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  order  to  control  the  mois- 
ture. Take  off  the  leaves  with  a  little 
bit  of  stem;  insert  the  stem  in  clean 
sand,  making  sure  that  the  surface  of 
the  sand  is  level;  and  set  the  leaves 
on  the  sand  in  rows  facing  you.  This 
will  help  to  drain  the  water  off  the 
leaves  and  allow  a  more  frequent  moist- 
ening of  the  entire  surface.  Admit  air 
freely  at  all  times,  but  keep  as  even 
a  bottom  heat  as  posible.  Don't  med- 
dle with  the  leaves  until  they  are  rooted. 
Wood  cuttings  require  much  the  same 
treatment  as  leaves.  When  putting  the 
cutting  in,  open  a  place  in  the  sand 
deviating  from  this  rule  in  either  wsy. 
After  the  cuttings  are  all  in  a  row  press 
the  sand  against  the  cuttings  with  the 
hand  gently  but  firmly,  leaving  the  sand 
as  even  as  possible.  Water  with  a  fine 
rose  spray  immediately  after  you  have 
got  a  batch  in. 

The  cuttings  should  be  shaded  from 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  but  the  shade 
used  should  be  movable  at  will.  When 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  into  as  small  pots  as  practi- 
cable, using  a  compost  of  the  best 
fibrous  loam,  clean  sand  and  a  little 
leaf  mold«  using  nothing  of  the  loam 
but  the  fibre.  After  potting  the  little 
plants  it  will  pay  to  again  place  them 
where  sash  can  be  put  over  them,  and 
it  will  pay  better  still  if  each  plant  is 
placed  on  top  of  an  inverted  pot,  thus 
better  enabling  whoever  takes  care  of 
them  to  see  what  they  want  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  needs  a  gentle  grow- 
ing temperature  and  atmosphere  at  all 
stages,  plenty  of  room,  sunlight  and 
very  careful  watering.  Grow  with  tfie 
idea  of  having  nice  plants  in  pots  or 
pans.  To  accomplish  this,  rather  than' 
overpot  feed  them  a  little. 


BEGOiriA  GLOIRE  DB  LORRAINE. 

Begonias    with    but    few    exceptions, 
among  them   Gloire    de    Lorraine,   are 


CARNATIOIVS,  ETC.,  IN  SASH  HOUSES. 

Ed.  Oardbnino:— 

Readers  will  oblige  by  giving  their  ex- 
periences with  carnations  and  chrysan- 
themums gro^n  in  sash  houses  where 
the  sashes  are  removed  in  summer. 
A  Subscriber. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  details,  with  as- 
surance of  success  as  we  have  had  lit- 
tle or  no  experience  in  this  mode  of 
culture,  but  can  see  no  reason  why  such 
a  method  would  not  be  commendable. 


Removing  the  sash  would  practically 
mean  growing  out  of  doors,  and  frcf 
circulation  of  air  thus  obtained  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  giving 
shorter  jointed,  and  more  sturdy  growth. 
The  conditions  would  be  far  different 
than  where  grown  under  glass,  and  the 
person  in  charge  should  j^ive  this  care- 
ful consideration.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  mulch  the  plants  well  during  the 
ihottest  part  of  the  season,  as  the  evapora- 
tion would  be  very  rapid,  and  they 
might  receive  a  check  when  least  ex- 
pected. 

Insects  are  another  thing  that  might 
cause  some  worry.  Particularly  is  tiiis 
the  case  with  chrysanthemums,  which 
in  many  localities  are  badly  infested 
with  the  tarnish  plant  bug,  and  as  there 
is  no  remedy  for  these  except  hand  pick- 
ing it  might  be  advisable  to  stretch  mos- 
quito netting  over  the  roof  of  these 
nouses  to  exclude  them.  A  procedure 
of  this  kind  is  up  to  the  ^ower,  and 
if  in  position  to  give  attention  to  every 
detail,  ought  to  meet  with  fair  success. 
Elmer  D.  Smith. 

Our  experience  has  been  disastrous  in 
botih  cases.  With  chiysanthemums,  sue- 
cess  can  only  be  attained  by  late  plant- 
ing, and  nothing  is  accomplished  by  a 
few  weeks  of  natural  conditions.  In- 
sects cannot  be  controlled  without  the 
glass  roof,  and  the  heavy  rains  that 
come  in  August  simply  wash  the  plants 
out  of  the  ground.  Somethinjf  may  be 
done  in  the  future  with  carnations  with 
open  top  houses  in  the  summer,  but  the 
growers  which  we  have  from  further 
north  have  not  learned  our  climate  9.nd 
conditions  in  Alabama,  and  spend  their 
time  and  our  money  guessing.  It  was 
a  flat  failure  with  us  last  year  and  we 
shall  not  try  it  again. 

F.  P.  Davis. 


PEONY  REPORT. 


We  have  already  printed  some  sec- 
tions of  the  report  of  the  peony  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  but  believe  it  opportune  to  give 
the  document  in  full  now  that  the  plant- 
ing season  is  at  hand.  The  report  is 
as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  S.  A.  F.  PBONY  OOUlCRm. 

The  present  determined  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  societies  to  straighten  out 
the  unfortunate  tangle  of  peony  no- 
menclature is  one  that  merits  tiie  interest 
and  aid  of  ever^  grower  of  this  popular 
flower.  In  conjunction  with  this  move- 
ment, the  close  observation  and  com- 
parison to  which  the  plants  are  subject- 
ed may  well  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
bring  about  a  more  useful  classification 
of  Paeonia  Sinensis.  The  early  cmde 
distinction  of  these  peonies  as  white, 
red  and  pink,  is  of  course  superseded, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  a  few 
suggestions  on  this  line  may  not  be 
amiss  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place,  a  useful  distinction 
in  the  trade  would  be  a  division  into 
commercial  and  fancy  sorts.  By  com- 
mercial varieties  is  meant  such  free- 
blooming  peonies  of  clear  and  decided 
colors  and  double  form  as  are  espe- 
cially desirable  for  the  cut  flower  trade. 
Fancy  peonies,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
include  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
sorts,  which  either  by  slower  increase, 
less  abundant  blooms  or  some  peculiar- 
ity of  form  or  coloring,  are  not  adaptnl 
for  the  general  cut  flower  market  La 
Tulipe,  Golden  Harvest,  Prolifera,  Tri- 
color,  are  mentioned  as  examples  of 
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the  fancy  peony.  Of  course  all  the  va- 
rieties classed  as  commercial  are  adapt- 
ed also  for  private  use  under  certain 
conditions,  but  the  contrary  does  not 
apply.  Their  adaptability  for  lawn  bed- 
ding should  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, for  some  of  the  varieties  which 
make  handsome  specimen  flowers  are 
the  least  attractive,  of  plants  when  not  in 
bloom.  As  a  good  example,  let  us  con- 
trast Fesdva  Maxima,  which  produces 
a  handsome  flower  with  a  very  long 
stem,  and  has  no  superior  in  the  cut 
flower  market,  with  1* estiva,  the  flower 
of  which  is  almost  its  equal,  but  which 
forms  a  handsome  round  bush  with 
abundant  dark  green  foliage,  which  is 
quite  ornamental  after  the  blooming  pe- 
riod is  over. 

The  period  of  blooming  is  another  fac- 
tor to  be  taken  into  account.  There  are 
certain  kinds  of  peonies  which  are,  so 
far  as  shape,  color,  size  and  texture  are 
concerned,  identically  alike,  and  no  man 
living  could  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween the  latest  bloom  of  the  one  va- 
riety and  the  earliest  flower  of  the 
other,  but  the  possession  of  the  two 
sorts  lengthen  the  blooming  season  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days,  and  this  differ- 
ence alone  determines  their  claim  to  dis- 
tinctiveness. 

We  submit  the  following  list  of  peo- 
nies as  being  the  best  twelve  for  gen- 
eral cultivation,  it  being  understood  that 
the  varieties  named  will  extend  the  sea- 
son of  flowering  from  early  to  late.  The 
first  to  flower  are  P.  tenuifolia,  both 
single  and  double;  then  comes  the  P. 
officinalis,  or  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  "Grandmother's  peony,"  flowers  very 
dark  crimson,  also  white.  The  others 
recommended  are  Festiva  Maxima,  Pott- 
sii  Alba,  Mons.  Jules  Elie,  Livingston 
Delicatissima,  Richardson's  Rubra  Su- 
perba,  Giganthea,  Couronne  d'Or,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  Delachii. 

Your  committee  are  of  the   opinion 
that  they  should  request  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  American  Peony  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  straightening  the  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  the  peony. 
Edwin  Lonsdals, 
J.  T.  Temple, 
Peter  Bisset, 

Committee. 

GROWING  FEMS  FROM  SPORES. 

Read  br  O.  A.  Robinson  before  The  Mon- 
treal Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1806. 

To  grow  ferns  from  spores  success- 
fully it  is  advisable  to  sterilize  the 
soil  on  which  the  spores  are  to  be 
sown.  This  can  be  accomplished,  where 
only  a  small  quantity  of  soil  is  re- 
quired, by  placing  same  in  the  ash 
pan  of  the  boiler,  and  leaving  there 
all  night;  it  will  get  hot  enough  to 
kill  all  weed  seeds,  and  all  low  forms 
of  plant  life.  Another  way,  and  the 
one  we  usually  adopt,  is  to  thoroughly 
soak  the  boxes,  or  pans  of  soil  in 
which  the  spores  are  to  be  sown,  with 
boiling  water. 

Spores  will  do  equally  well  in  pots, 
pans  or  boxes,  according  to  the  treat- 
ment accorded  them  after  germination. 
I  favor  the  boxes  myself,  as  they  are 
less  trouble  than  pans  or  pots.  A 
good  soil  for  sowmg  ferns  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  good  fresh  loam, 
two  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  one  part 
sand.  First  half  fill  the  boxes  with 
ashes,  then  fill  within  one-half  inch  of 
top  with  soil,  sift  a  little  of  this  same 
compost  through  a  one-eight  inch  sieve 
over  the  top,  level  off  and  press  down 


firmly,  and  give  a  thorough  soaking 
of  boiling  water  as  before  advised. 
Three  or  four  hours  after  watering  will 
be  best  for  sowing  the  spores;  these 
should  be  scattered  thinly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  soiL  These  spores  are  so 
minute  that  they  must  not  be  covered 
with  soil. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  sow- 
ing. The  spores  are  so  light  that  the 
least  breath  of  wind  will  carry  them 
long  distances,  and  they  will  conse- 
quently get  mixed  one  with  another. 
To  prevent  this,  one  box  at  a  time 
should  be  carried  to  the  bench,  the 
spores  sown  and  immediately  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  glass.  Every  fern 
grower  wonders  why  it  is  when  he 
sows  a  box  of  adiantum  and  gets  a 
grand  crop  of  Pteris  trcmula  or  some 
other  common  variety.  I"  believe  this 
is  the  time  they  get  mixed  more  than 
any  other.  I  have  sown  spores  from 
a  certain  packet  and  gotten  a  fine  batch 
true  to  name,  and  have  sown  again 
from  the  same  packet  and  got  a  fine 
batch  of  rogues.  The  slow  growing 
varieties,  as  aspidium  and  cyrtomium 
are  the  ones  that  are  generally  hard 
to  get  true,  because  by  sowing  a  batch 
of  all  varieties  needed  at  the  same 
time  the  spores  will  fly  around,  and 
spores  of  each  variety  will  fall  on  each 
and  every  box. 

After  germination  the  prothalli  of  the 
common  varieties  grow  so  much 
stronger  and  quicker  that  they  grad- 
ually cover  them  up,  and  it  is  then 
the  survival  of  the  fittest 

After  sowing,  the  boxes  should  be 
placed  in  a  warm  frame  if  convenient; 
if  not,  a  shady  comer  in  a  warm  house 
will  do  nicely.  By  keeping  the  boxes 
covered  tightly  with  a  square  of  glass 
no  water  will  be  needed  for  at  least 
two  or  three  weeks,  when  the  spores 
will  show  signs  of  germination.  This 
shows  itself  in  the  shape  of  green 
moss  all  over  the  soil.  A  little  air 
should  be  admitted  at  this  stage,  and 
gradually  increased  as  the  young  fronds 
appear.  To  avoid  mosses,  and  other 
forms  of  plant  life  which  are  very  de- 
structive to  the  prothalli  of  ferns,  steril- 
ized water  should  be  used  in  the  early 
stages;  after  the  first  fronds  appear 
this  can  be  discontinued.  A  close 
watch  must  be  kept  during  the  pro- 
thallus  sta^e,  and  if  a  box  should  show 
the  least  sign  of  it  they  should  at  once 
be  transplanted  to  fresh  soil  The 
chief  reasons  for  fungus  are  sowing 
the  spores  too  thickly,  or  a  stagnant 
atmosphere. 

As  soon  as  all  the  first  fronds  are 
showing  over  the  surface  of  the  seed 
boxes  the  little  plants  should  be  trans- 
ferred in  clumps  of  four  or  five  to 
boxes  well  drained,  and  filled  with  the 
same  compost  as  advised  for  sowing, 
and  kept  close  again  for  a  few  days. 
As  soon  as  they  have  formed  two  or 
three  little  fronds  each,  they  should  be 
separated,  and  pricked  off  singly  into 
boxes,  where  they  may  remain,  until 
strong  enough  to  be  potted  into  two  or 
two  and  one-half  inch  pots. 

About  ten  months  should  be  allowed 
from  time  of  sowing  until  the  young 
ferns  are  fit  to  pot — that  is  for  slow 
growing  varieties ;  and  about  six  months 
for  the  quicker  growers.  Under  fav- 
orable conditions,  and  taking  the  season 
of  the  year  into  consideration,  spores 
sown  in  the  fall  will  require  a  longer 
season  of  growth.  They  do  not  grow 
as  rapidly  in  the  winter  months  as 
in  the  spring,  no  matter  what  tempera- 


ture is  maintained.  Varieties  of  ferns 
suitable  for  jardinieres  are  very  limited. 
A  selection  should  be  made  every 
year  from  the  seedlings,  picking  out  a 
plant  of  good  character  from  each 
variety  to  be  grown  along  for  stock. 
You  will  find  by  saving  your  own 
spores,  that  they  will  give  more  satis- 
faction in  every  way  than  by  buying 
them  in.  I  have  seldom  had  a  good 
batch  of  ferns  from  bought  seed. 

When  the  spores  show  brown  upon 
the  fronds  it  is  time  to  gather  them. 
Cut  the  fronds  off,  place  in  a  paper 
bag,  and  hang  up  in  a  dry  iilace  for 
about  a  week,  when  they  will  clean 
easily,  and  are  ready  for  sowing.  If 
they  are  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place  they 
will  keep  their  vitality  for  a  consider- 
able time. 


Hood  River,  Ore. — On  February  10 
the  Hood  River  Horticultural  Society 
was  organized  with  a  membership  of 
over  100.  D.  H.  Sears,  E.  H.  Shepard. 
C.  H.  Sproat,  J.  L.  Carter  and  B.  F. 
Tucker  were  elected  directors.  The 
secretary  and  treasurer  will  be  appoint- 
ed at  a  later  meeting. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  experienced  land- 
scape sardener  and  florist  as  head  gaxdener  on 
Srivate  place  married  man  with  imall  family. 
Irst-claBi  raferenoeB.    Address 
J.  NoBHAN,  B.  F.  D.  Ma  1,  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  flrst-ciass  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  In  and  outside  work  In 
every  branch.  85  years  old.  single.  SO  years*  experi- 
enoe  in  America  and  abroad  also  German  sneak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address   Boex, 

care  Dummet  &  Wagner,  IS7  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


For  ycare  wcha^t  sold  th«  purest  ffj-cis* 
QDcl  c1<)Tcr  ^cd  to  be  fouad  in  this 
country.  Our  tw^^  calftloiriie  frontains 
II  choice  eolltfctioa  of  vejg^lablrB  aheI 
fiijwcr  wed,  wHh  clear  directioat  for  j 
cuUlvating  each  vantty. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  «L  SON, 
Marbleheadr  Mass, 
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Garden  Book 
lor  1906 

4.tid  vrgrHablcji .      A  ihoaian<1i 

illujinitiDns.    MAgtiifUfY'm  rot- 

oml  ijlai4c»i.      7ya>  Tiirlrtiieji   of 

s-Lf'*  l#,  1 1  ut  1 1#  "  tiij  rVaji  L«  1 1  e>«i^Ttl»ril 

A  rut  I'liltarn  {^PititLn.      '^\  |mt;iii  of 
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pl«tv    iJDO    of    oUt-raAhioni*d,    ElArdf 
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HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Mention  Garden  ing  when  writing  advertiser. 


WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv.  in  ''Cardeninf." 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


W«  caa  Mpply  any  of  tte  ffollowfais  books,  post|Mid,  at  tho  prices  glvea: 

Manuai«  op  the  Trbbs  op  NoRlti 

Amehica    (Sargent).— The   most   com-  ^ 

piete  and  anthentic  work  on  the  sul^ect.      .horongbiy  reliable  work  by  aneminently 
The  pa^es  number  826.  with  ov^^r  i^£y[\      Kwxm&A  practical  florist.    QliiBtrated, 


.„  P«g««  namber  826,  with  over  600 
tUastrations.  ETcry  tree  student  should 
have  it.    96.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (PcwcII). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Caxtuplower  and  Ax^^bd 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requiremenu 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantings  caUivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Wau^h).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawaike 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdipful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
vHow  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    26  cents. 

The  (tOLdpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ^ven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  iott  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  ctdtivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRYSANTHElfUK   MaKUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  ezpext  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfbr  twenty  years  to  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  chtyscmthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusdy  illustrated. 
25  cents.  » 

PuioGATiQN  Methods  (Johnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
neaas  of  destroyiag  Insect  pests.    Hand- 

omeiy  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

ISO  MISS.   $1.00. 


$2.00. 

GRBENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
ells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
md  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
tmall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
lerstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
llustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
;Allen).-Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
ions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
ine.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
lyadnths,  ttdips;  and  aU  manner  of  bulbs 
ud  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
ddes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

.Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
/Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Thubook 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardbndcg  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscotmtry  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bigglb  Berry  Book  (Biggk).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
oenies,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  aU  over  the  country.    50  cents.  - 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propaeate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  bv  one  of  the  most 
brSliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  arufioal, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  oLfferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
tt.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (^cholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  euK^dopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  aU  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Fotu-  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 
Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


(^wanmr).- A 
hit  beauties 


The  Garden  Story 

delightful  book  portraying  the 

andpleasuresof  piardeningin  themostfiBis- 
cinating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  has  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  Ambrica 
(Downinjr).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  por  Propit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00.     - 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  pc^nilar 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  cnlaxged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  mote  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
aiustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  thdrap- 
pearcuice  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75cent8. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfiEct  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  omamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbeddcg  (Prof.  Bailey)  .—Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302 
$0.75.  ^* 


pages, 


The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Garden-Crapt 
OP  Shakespeare  (Bllacombe).    $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  o^ 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

American  Fruit  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  por  Propit  (Parry).— A  treatisr 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation 


nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 

Tflfi  OfUU>ENIHG  60;.  Mom  BalldlML  6U6aoo 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Moltls,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Vdtchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  uis 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  applicaticm.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory> 
Greouiouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.%tt%ttaiatatat 

F.  Ri  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed)* 
Two  hundred  and  fort^  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $t. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


:  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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PUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 
POTVMTly  state  Entooiologtot  ff  Marylaad 


A  PrAOtlcftl  Treatlte  and  tlmelj  woifc  on  cbMp 
and  eflecclYe  meAus  uf  destroying  ff sect  pests  ftod 
other  verniUi  In  various  place*.  Tills  worirtetbe 
oateome  of  practical  tests  made  bf  tbe  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  ezperlenoes  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  ^ 

FBI7IT  OBOWSB8  ANB  NUBSSBTlIBif 
owinff  to  the  wldemread  prevalence  of  the  uocorious 
San  Jose  scale.   Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

gractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tre«t  is 
outlined  in  thU  work.  The  meJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pestiat  very  small  ooct.  The  writer  is  con^ld• 
ered  the  best  authority  on  thlssnbjecvin  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publ^ed. 

GABDENSBS  AND  FI.dRISTS 
have  found  that  veKOtables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigattonfur 
e  destruction  of  iiiseet  pesu.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  (tf  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  everji  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas.  ' 

miXlBBS  AKD  GRAIN  XffiATBI 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  < 
work,  as  hydrocyanit  acid  gas  has  befn  found 
the  mott  important  materials  for  clearing  mi 
warehouses  of  inseets.  Tbe  subjeft  of  earl  ^ 
sulphide  for  fnmlgaUng  mills  and  elevators;  con- 
talninggraln  in  stoiMe  Is  also  thoroughly  eonstd- 
ered.  ^To  this  trade  fue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  foufia  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inelosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMBRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  sgulrrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  inclosure. 
OOI.LEOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  U  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  tbe  kind  ever  published.   It  Is  written  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  eovering  »0  pages,  prloe,  poet- 
paidt  f  1.0t. 

THE  QARDENINO  COMPANY 

nmioii  Bttlldlns 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

Designs 

COPVRKIHTS  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeerlptlon  may 

'  ""  ascertain  onr  opinion  free,  whether  an 

_  ^_^,  ...     '^ommunlca- 

Patenu 

ints. 


Jiulckl: 


Inventi 
tlons 


kly  ascertain  onr  opinion  free,  wbetb 
ntton  Is  probably  patentable.  Commi 
I  strictly  oonfldentlal.  HANDBOOI  onPs 
free.  Oldest  agency  for  seouripig  Patei 
BdtA  taken  tbror  '    "" 


brough  Munn  mCo,  receive 

Wf9clal  «io^te«,  witboot  ebarge,  in  th« 

Scieniific  Jlinericam 

A  handsomely  flhiterated  weekly. 


I4irgest  dr- 
Terms,  IS  a 


culatlon  of  any  edentlfle  loumalc     

year ;  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  aewedealera. 

"UNHJCow'^rt^-lfewYorfc 

Branch  0«oe.  <B6  F  8t^  Washlnfton.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  d«scribinr 
them.     Prioi  15  osntt  potltaM. 

raE  GARDTNING  CO..         Chicago. 


ORCHIDS  r^"^ 


We  are  beadouarten 
Ids   In 


_    _      ^rite  for  our 
iUuitratiid  oatalofue. 


Z^.lkO»] 


i«rtort,  lUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  pleaae  mention  Oardening. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  QARDENINO. 


CnnmlVom 


^  J^llS/llKMffi^paM 


EHGUSH  MusmtooM  SPAWR  !Ss«r;E.»«i  %?'|rRa"gr 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freiffht.  per  bricl(.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  S  lbs..  $2.00:  100 
lbs..  $5.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $5.00.    Special  prices  on  \^  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •GARDEN  CITr  SPAWN.  S'i'.^^.^fJJsJh^ii^iS? 

tiffht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldinflf  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1 J5,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs.. $10.00. 
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The  Flower  Qarden. 

SOME  LATE  FLOWERING  TULIPS. 

During  late  years  some  beautiful  late 
flowering  tulips  have  appeared  in  culti- 
vation. They  are  very  important  and 
desirable  for  extending  ,the  flowering 
season  over  a  considerable  period.  The 
earl^  flowering  tulips  in  numerous  va- 
rieties, and  a  few  species  make  a  bright 
and  cheerful  display  in  the  first  part  of 
May.  The  late  forms  and  species  come 
into  bloom  usually  from  May  10-15,  and 
make  a  brilliant  show  until  May  25,  and 
sometimes  considerably  later,  depending 
of  course,  more  or  less  upon  the  season. 
Gesneriana  major  has  been  long  in 
cultivation.  The  beautifully  curved  flow- 


ers, are  brilliant  scarlet,  with  a  bluish 
black  center,  on  tall  stems.  A  large 
group  of  this  tulip  massed  by  itself  looks 
very  striking.  There  are  a  number  of 
forms  of  this  tulip  lately  sent  out,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  very  high  priced,  but 
hardly  any  of  them  excel  the  type  in 
genuine  beauty. 

Golden  Crown  is  showy  and  attractive, 
with  a  rich  deep  yellow  color,  and  the 
petals  edged  and  tinged  with  red.  It 
blooms  about  the  same  time  as  Gesner- 
iana major.  It  forms  a  pleasing  com- 
bination with  the  latter,  and  when 
grouped  so  that  they  meet  in  curving 
lines,  they  give  a  fine  color  effect 

Bouton  d*Or  has  deep  dear  yellow, 
globular  meditun  sized  blossoms,  with 
curious  black  anthered  stamens.  When 
massed  by  itself,  it  strikes  a  very  pleas- 


ing and  cheerful  note  in  any  general 
color  effect. 

Picotee  is  a  charming  tulip.  I  well 
remember  seeing  it  for  the  first  time 
four  years  since  at  Schenley  Park,  Pitts- 
burg. William  Falconer,  at  that  time 
superintendent  of  the  parks  there,  called 
my  attention  to  it,  and  I  thought  it  was 
the  handsomest  tulip  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  flower  is  beautifully  curved,  but  it 
is  somewhat  difiicult  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  color.  When  it  opens,  the 
petals  are  white,  and  margined  or  pen- 
ciled with  pink  to  cerise.  After  two  or 
three  days  the  flowers  change  to  a  deep 
rose,  and  unless  one  is  acquainted  with 
it,  it  would  not  be  recognizable  as  the 
same  tulip.  It  stands  remarkably  well 
when  cut,  and  a  vase  gracefully  arranged 
with  it  would  grace  the  table  of  the  most 
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dignified  monarch.  The  illustration 
gives  a  good  idea  of  its  graceful  beauty. 

Isabiella  we  had  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  and  we  don't  intend  to  be  with- 
out it  again.  This  also  is  one  of  those 
things  that  a  description  fails  to  give 
t  correct  idea  of  its  beauty.  The  petals 
arc  a  rose  color  flushed  or  flaked  with 
white  when  they  first  open,  and  after 
two  or  three  days  it  changes  to  a  suf- 
fused deep  rose  and  red  color.  It  re- 
mains longer  in  good  bloom  than  a  great 
many  other  tulips  and  stands  well  when 
cut 

Retroflexa  has  light  yellow  flowers 
with  the  petals  long  pointed  and  ele- 
gantly recurved.  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll, 
the  gifted  English  horticultural  writer, 
in '  her  charming  book,  "Wood  and 
Garden"  pays  a  high  tribute  to  this 
tulip.  It  usually  flowers  about  the  sec- 
ond  week  in  May,  and  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  most  of  the  late  tulips. 

Vitellina  has  flowers  of  a  lemon  or 
primrose  yellow  when  they  first  open 
and  after  two  or  three  days  turned  to  a 
buff  yellow.  Vitellina  is  charmingly 
beautiful,  having  a  soft  shade  of  yellow 
not  found  in  any  other  tulip. 

Macrospeila  is  a  distinctly  late  flow- 
ering species,  and  has  large  crimson 
flowers,  with  a  black  center  edged  with 
a  light  yellowish  border  and  very  fra- 
grant 

There  are  many  more  beautiful  late 
flowering  tulips,  but  the  foregoing  are  a 
few  of  ,the  most  distinct  kinds.  No  pre- 
tentious garden,  or  public  park  where 
flowers  are  grown  extensively  under  ap- 
propriate surroundings,  should  be  with- 
out a  selection  of  them,  for  they  afford 
immense  enjoyment  to  large  numbers 
of  people,  as  we  know  from  experience. 
John  Dunbar. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 


Hollyhocks. — ^These  are  easier  han- 
dled in  pots  than  if  they  are  in  flats 
or  planted  in  frames.  If  the  soil  falls 
away  from  the  roots  when  they  are 
transferred  to  the  open  ground  they  in- 
evitably get  checked  in  consequnece. 
Hollyhocks  grown  from  late  or  Janu- 
ary sown  seed  will  flower  late,  and 
likely  come  in  when  the  early  ones 
are  past,  thereby  providing  a  much 
longer  season  of  bloom.  Of  late  years 
hollyhocks  have  been  very  profitable 
in  many  localities,  both  in  the  way 
of  selling  and  growing  the  plants  and 
selling  the  flowers.  Growers  now  rec- 
ognize that  hollyhocks  that  are  kept 
continuously  growing  are  much  less 
liable  to  disease  than  those  that  are 
in  any  way  stunted. 

Geraniums. — After  geraniums  are 
potted,  if  any  of  them  look  lanky  cut 
them  back,  and  in  case  there  be  need 
of  increasing  the  stock  the  tops  cut  off 
may  be  rooted;  these  will  make  nice 
little  plants  by  May,  and  if  they  can- 
not be  sold,  they  will  do  very  well  for 
stock.  Dwarf  and  small  leafed  ger- 
aniums will  thrive  from  now  in  35^- 
inch  pots,  but  the  stronger  growing 
varieties,  with  large  foliage  and  flow- 
ery, ought  to  have  4-inch  pots  for  the 
last  potting. 

Pansies.  — The  soil  for  pansies 
should  be  rich  when  the  plants  are  in 
shallow  boxes  or  flats,  otherwise  no 
matter  how  good  the  strain,  the  flow- 
ers will  be  small  at  first.  It  makes 
but  little  difference  what  guarantee  the 
seller  may  offer  as  to  better  flowers 
later,    as    first    impressions    count    for 


more  than  guarantees  for  the  future. 

Antirrhinums. — For  early  flowering 
these  should  be  well  ahead  now,  and 
as  soon  as  convenient  may  be  re- 
moved to  frames  for  hardening  pre- 
liminary to  planting. 

LoBEUAS.*— It  is  a  great  deal  more 
satisfactory  to  plant  these  in  small  pots 
than  in  flats;  they  are  also  less  liable 
to  damp,  and  flower  better. 

Salvia  Seed. — This  may  still  be  con- 
tinued to  be  sown  and  cuttings  taken 
of  those  needing  stopping.  M. 

The  Oreenhouse. 


POTTING  AND  CARE  OF  TOUNG  ROSES. 

There  is  usually  during  the  month 
of  February  an  abundance  of  new 
growth  in  our  rose  plants  that  make 
the  very  best  of  cuttings.  It  should 
now  be  taken  off  and  rooted  to  finish 
up  the  amount  required  for  planting 
or  for  the  trade.  Cuttings  taJcen  off 
later  than  March  15  will  be  far  less 
satisfactory  and  will  be  found  harder 
to  handle  in  the  sand  owing  to  the 
amount  of  air  required  to  keep  the 
propagating  house  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature; cuttings  taken  now  will  be 
ready  to  pot  off  the  latter  ijart  of 
March,  and  they  will  only  require  one 
more  shift  before  benching,  if  planted 
seasonably  in  June. 

Cuttings  that  are  now  ready  for 
potting  should  be  lifted  carefully,  a 
few  at  a  time,  and  potted  off  m  a 
good  stiff  soil  that  contains  considera- 
ble fiber.  Do  not  make  the  potting 
soil  too  rich;  about  one  part  thor- 
oughly rotted  cow  manure  to  four 
parts  soil  will  be  the  thing.  Screen 
through  one-half  inch  mesh,  and  be 
sure  the  soil  is  only  fairly  moist  and 
never  soggy  while  potting.    When  pot- 


ting, place  the  roots  well  up  towards 
the  top  of  the  pot  and  distribute  the 
soil  evenly  around  the  roots,  then  by 
using  just  a  little  pressure  widi  the 
thuii&>9  and  a  few  gentle  thumps,  the 
soil  can  be  made  firm  without  injury 
to  the  very  tender  roots.  Much  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  these  details 
as  this  is  the  second  step  towards 
making  a  thrifty  plant  Keep  the 
plants  shaded  until  they  are  ready  to 
set  up  and  where  they  will  not  be  in 
a  draught.  It  may  be  advisable  to 
state  here  that  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
sandy,  or  extra  light  loam,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  considerable  clay  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  required  stiffness, 
otherwise  it  will  be  imiK>ssible  to  keep 
the  plants  wet  enough^  without  over 
watering  them.  A  2^  inch  pot  is  re- 
quired for  potting  most  varieties,  Ameri- 
can Beauties  being  an  exception  with 
me.  These  I  always  put  in  a  2^  inch 
pot  as  I  prefer  to  have  them  a  little 
stronger  rooted  than  the  teas  before  lift- 
ing them  from  the  sand. 

The  young  rose  stock  should  have 
the  sunniest  of  locations  and  the 
benches  should  be  covered  to  a  depth 
of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  finely 
screened  coal  ashes  packed  hard  and 
left  level;  do  not  plunge  the  pots  in 
the  ashes,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  them  firmly  on  top.  If  the  bench 
on  which  the  plants  are  being  placed 
is  against  a  wall,  place  the  shorter 
plants  next  to  the  walk  and  on  a 
table  in  the  center  of  a  house.  The 
tallest  plants  should  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  table,  as  this  will  gfre 
one  a  much  better  chance  to  water 
them  evenly  and  to  produce  uniform 
stocks.  As  soon  as  half  a  dozen  flats 
or  so  are  filled  at  the  potting  table, 
they  should  be  set  up,  watered  and 
shaded;  it  is  a  far  better  plan  to  give 
them  two  separate  waterings  two 
hours  apart  than  to  try  and  give  them 
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sufficient  water  at  once.  The  first 
watering  should  be  allowed  to  settle, 
and  then  if  a  plant  is  knocked  out 
here  and  there  for  examination  we 
can  tell  to  a  certainty  first  how  much 
more  they  will  rec^uire.  When  suffi- 
cient water  is  applied  to  water  them 
thoroughly  at  one  time  the  soil  is 
made  to  resemble  mud,  and  when  it 
becomes  dry  again  it  will  leave  the 
sides  of  the  pot  and  become  baked, 
a  most  deplorable  condition,  but  one 
easily  avoided. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  shade  the 
young  plants  for  several  days  until  it 
is  noticed  they  have  made  new  root- 
lets. The  shading  should  never  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  foliage.  A  hap- 
hazard way  of  attending  to  young 
stock  will  result  in  something  ap- 
proaching failure  after  the  plants  are 
benched:  therefore  it  has  been  my  aim 
to  describe  to  some  length  each  detail 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
duce vigorous  plants,  not  one  of  which 
should  be  omitted.  Other  timely  ttig* 
gestions  relative  to  the  care  of^he 
young  stock  will  follow.  E. 


may  be  had  in  bloom  all  through  the 
year^  and  in  these  days  they  are  of  great 
service;  after  doing  duty  in  the  house 
the  plants  can  be  consigned  to  Uie  rub- 
bish heap  and  another  batch  raised  to 
continue  the  supply.  I  think  the  au- 
tumn sowings  produce  the  best  plants 
for  spring  blooming,  but  those  sown  to 
flower  in  the  autumn  are  very  useful. 
During  the  hottest  weather  the  flowers 
do  not  last  so  long  in  the  cut  state  as 
in  cool  weather,  but  in  this  respect  the 
new  strain  is  superior  to  S.  Wiseto- 
nensis. 

Cool  treatment  right  from  the  time 
of  sowing  gives  the  best  results.  Good 
plants  may  be  grown  in  5-inch  and  6-inch 
pots,  which  are  large  enough  for  most 


purposes.  A  loamy  soil  suits  them,  and 
the  plants  are  benefited  by  the  use  of 
fertilizer  in  solution  when  the  pots  are. 
getting  filled  with  roots.  The  raiser 
of  this  new  strain  is  Mr.  Bannister,  of 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Eng. 

S.  Wisetonensis  grows  more  bushy  and 
compact  than  the  foregoing,  which 
makes  it  very  useful  as  a  pot  plant,  while 
the  branching  habit  of  the  new  grandi- 
florus  forms,  and  the  length  of  their 
shoots,  gives  them  an  advantage  for  tkse 
as  cut  flowers. 


STBRILIZniG  ROSB  SOIL. 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

Will  any  reader  who  has  sterilized  his 
greenhouse. soil  for  growin^^  roses  give 
the  method  he  has  used,  with  any  sug- 
gestions he  itiay  have  to  oflFer  on  this 
subject  to  save  expense?   S.  A.  E.  L. 

Referring  to  this  matter,  some  years 
ago  John  N.  May  answered  a  corre- 
spondent in  these  columns  as  follows: 

"Western  Reserve"  asks  how  I  con- 
struct my  apparatus  for  this.  In  the 
first  place  the  size  of  the  boiler  mtist 
be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  compost 
heap,  but  it  will  be  economy  to  have  a 
boiler  of  ample  size,  as  it  is  absolutdy 
necessary  to  maintain  45  to  50  pounds 
pressure  for  i}^  to  2  hours  at  a  time, 
rresuming  that  "W.  R."  has  150  to  200 
loads  pf  compost  to  steam,  I  should 
advise  him  to  have  a  boiler  of  at  least 
25  horse  power  with  a  liberal  sized 
smoke-stack  to  cause  a  good  draft  Set 
this  low  enough  in  the  ground  (covered 
in)  to  insure  all  the  condensed  water 
returning  freely  to  the  boiler.  This  be- 
ing done  then  proceed  to  build  the  bins 
to  hold  the  soil ;  these  should  be  about 
12  inches  deep  and  3  to  %l/i  feet  wide 
and  12  to  16  feet  long.  The  sides  can 
be  of  heavy  planks  full  width  withottt 
a  joint  Set  posts  solidly  in  the  ground 
at  about  3^  to  4  feet  apart  in  a  straight 
line  facing  toward  the  inside;  to  these 
posts  securely  nail  the  heavy  planks, 
keeping  the  tops  level.  The  center  row 
of  posts  should  be  faced  evenly  on  both 


SCmZAIfTHUSES. 


The  new  strain  of  Schizanthus  grandi- 
florus,  known  as  Garraway's  strain, 
promises  to  become  even  more  useful 
than  the  light  and  dainty  forms  of  S. 
Wisetonensis.  The  plants  possess  more 
vigor,  combined  with  a  taller  habit, 
which  greatly  enhances  their  value  for 
cutting,  and  adds  to  their  effectiveness 
in  grouping.  So  far,  among  this  strain, 
I  have  not  had  many  light  shades  of 
color,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine,  but  from  a  batch 
of  young  plants  now  growing  I  hope  to 
find  the  lighter  colors  in  quantity. 
There  is  considerable  diversity  of  color 
among  them,  but  the  light  shades  be- 
ing more  in  request  here,  I  am  anxious 
to  have  them.  Our  last  batch  is  now 
passing  out  of  flower,  and  they  have 
been  of  great  service  to  us  for  table 
and  other  decorations. 

With   several    sowings   schizanthuses 
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sides.     This   allows   the   planks  to  be 
nailed  on  both  sides  of  them. 

Two  bins  are  necessary.  When  the 
bins  are  all  completed  (these  should  be 
under  a  shed  with  plen^  of  head  room 


each  end  and  each  pipe  must  be  of  just 
even  leng^  so  that  when  completed  and 
in  position  it  practically  fills  the  bottom 
of  the  bin  excepting  about  two  inche9 
at  either  end  to  allow  for  expansion. 


steam  direct  escaping  intp  the  compost 
AVfaen  these  details  are  complete,  run 
your^main  flow  steam  pipe  hi|^  enoup^ 
above  the' boiler  to  prevent  wat^r  dnv- 
ii^  thfough  it  over  to  the  center.    Op- 


H.    WBBSR    ft    8ON8*    CARNATION    JESSICA. 
Front  and  b»ok  vlewi  of  flower. 


above  for  free  working  space)  ;  level  the 
bottom  soil  off  quite  even,  but  with  a 
slight  dip  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  not  more  than  one  inch.  This  done 
you  are  ready  for  the  pipes,  which  are 


The  steam  must  enter  from  the  boiler 
at  the  highest  side  and  the  last  pipe  on 
the  lower  side  should  form  a  return  for 
condensed  water  to  the  boiler.  This 
pipe  will  of  course  be  connected  with 


posite  the  division  of  the  two  bins  put 
a  tee  with  nipples  and  two  stop-codes, 
one  for  each  bia  From  this  connect 
with  the  head  of  each  of  the  two  mani- 
folds, and  where  the  returns  leave  the 
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best  made  of  one-inch  with  holes  on 
their  sides  in  about  every  third  pipe  at 
15  to  18  inches  apart  The  pipes  at  the 
bottom  of  each  bin  are  virtually  a  coil, 
but  should  be  made  with  manifolds  at 


the  manifold  at  the  farther  end  of  'the 
bin  only.  Each  bin  should  be  fitted  up 
alike  and  the  object  of  every  third  pipe 
being  drilled  wiUi  very  small  holes^  not 
over  1-16  of  an  inch,  is  to  admit  of 


bin  they  should  have  stc^s  also,  run- 
ning the  two  into  one  and  return  direct 
to  boiler,  leaving  a  drop  directlv  under, 
the  boiler  to  form  a  trap.  Of  course 
air-cocks  will  be  needed  also  on  -each 
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manifold  at  the  highest  point.  This 
completes  the  arrangement  so  far  as 
boiler  and  piping,  but  provision  must  be 
made  to  cover  the  bin  as  nearly  air  ti^ht 
as  possible  when  filled  with  soil,  which 
cooks  best  if  fairly  moist  When  the 
first  bin  is  filled  nearly  level  full  turn 
on  the  steam  with  a  pressure  of  not 
less  than  50  pounds  and  maintain  it  for 
at  least  iH  hours.  Meantime  fill  the 
other  bin  and  get  it  all  ready,  and  by 
•the  time  the  first  is  thoroughly  cooked 
the  second  will  be  ready  to  have  the 
steam  turned  into  it  Then  uncover  the 
first,  empty  it '  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  attempt  to  stand  on  the  soil  or  you 
may  have  to  dance  a  lively  jig.  Thus 
you  can  fill,  cook  and  emp^  five  or  six 
bins  per  day,  but  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  it  unless  you  maintain  a  full 
head  of  steam,  at  least  45  to  50  pounds 
pressure,  as  these  extremely  minute  an- 
imals are  very  tenacious  of  life.  By  the 
best  authorities  it  is  proven  that  nothing 
short  of  225*  will  kill  them  when  pro- 
tected in  the  soil,  and  to  make  sure  work 
235*  of  heat  is  necessary;  rather  warm 
treatment,  but  absolutely  necessary. 


Los  Akgeles«  Cal. — ^The  following 
committee  was  appointed  December  22 
to  have  charge  of  the  floral  parade  in 
the  coming  fiesta:  W.  Jarvis  Barlow, 
chairman;  F  .W.  Flint,  Jr.,  John  T. 
Griffith.  Percy  Hoyle,  Carl  IQokke, 
John  G.  Mott,  Edwm  D.  NeflFj  James 
Slauson,  Count  Jaro  von  Schmidt^  Ad- 
jutant General  Robe  Wankowski  and 
F.    J.    Zeehandelaar,    secretary. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


VEGETABLE  BREEDING. 

Harry  F.  Hall,  of  Durham,  N.  H., 
who  confessed  himself  especially  inter- 
ested in  squashes,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  February  24. 
His  subject  was  "Vegetable  Breeding," 
and  the  following  is  a  digest  of  his  re- 
marks : 

Speaking  of  cabbages,  he  said  there 
had  been  cases  where  they  had  been 
grown  from  seed  from  the  stumps  of 
old  plants,  but  in  such  instances  the 
stems  are  much  longer.  With  cauliflow- 
ers, both  selection  and  environment  were 
most  important,  and  they  may  be  grown 
in  about  any  climate.  One  of  the  great 
troubles  to  be  encountered  by  the  grow- 
er is  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  for-  the 
ordinary  kinds  on  the  market  are  not  as 
carefully  selected  as  they  should  be. 
Along  this  line  the  speaker  had  much 
to  say  in  condemnation,  for  the  condi- 
tions are  made  so  by  the  demand  of  the 
public  for  cheap  seeds.  If  one  desires 
ideal  specimens  he  should  be  most 
careful  ra  selecting  only  high-class  seed, 
for  which  a  gopd  price  should  be  paid. 
The  question  of  uniformity  in  stocks  is 
most  essentia],  and  this,  too,  can  be  had 
only  by  the  same  careful  selection  at  the 
very  outset. 

In  speaking  of  the  crossing  of  vegeta- 
bles he  said  this  was  accomplished  in 
two  ways— by  chsince  and  by  artificial 
methods.    Thus  far  not  much  has  been 


done  in  hand  crossing,  but  he  believed  if 
there  were  more  of  it  considerable  im- 
provement would  result  In  the  case  of 
some  of  our  vegetables  the  flowers  are 
insignificant  and  bees  do  not  fertilize; 
which  is  the  common  medium  of  chance, 
fertilization ;  but  the  pollen,  being  dry,  is 
carried  by  tiie  wind.  This  is  especially 
80  with  sweet  com;  while  with  the 
squash  and  cucumber,  too,  the  wind  is 
an  important  factor.  By  artificial  or 
hand  crossing  certain  strains  of  vegeta- 
bles have  been  bred  which  are  of  su- 
perior quality. 

Crossmg  induces  greater  variation,  but 
if  the  process  is  not  kept  up  most  of  the 
seedlings  will  revert  to  their  naturjal 
forms,  though  always  there  will  be  sonie 
which  should  be  carefully  set  aside. 
Some  of  our  varieties  of  vegetables  now 
on  the  market  could  be  considerably 
improved  by  this  system  of  variation — 
the  setting  aside  each  season  of  only  the 
very  best ;  but  he  approved  more  strong- 
\y  of  going  back  to  the  original  cross 
and  of  starting  with  a  new  variety. 
One  very  important  thing  for  the  breed- 
er to  know  is  what  the  market  needs 
the  most;  to  see  if  there  is  any  particu- 
lar type  in  the  way  of  form  or  color 
that  is  especially  desired,  and  to  breed 
for  that  end ;  to  have  an  ideal  and  stick 
to  it,  to  do  which  it  requires  careful 
study  and  persistence.  He  believed  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  too  many 
varieties.  There  should  be  an  improve- 
ment of  what  we  have,  rather  than  a 
desire  to  multiply  the  number. 

The  speaker  gave  an  interesting  jde- 
^cription  of  the   treatment  that  should 
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be  accorded  the  male  and  female  flowers 
of  such  plants  as  cuctmibers,  tomatoes 
and  potatoes.  Seedsmen,  he  said,  often 
are  t»lamed  because  not  a  few  of  the 
flowers  of  cucumber  plants  develop  into 
false  blossoms;  but  the  trouble  really 
was  with  the  grower,  for  he  neglected 
to  cover  the  female  flowers  over  night 
so  that  the  bees  should  not  get  at  them. 
Instead  of  allowing  the  bees  to  get  in 
their  work  the  application  of  pollen  from 
th^  male  to  the  female  flower  should 
be  made  by  other  means. 

lie  explained  that  he  used  a  sharpened 
piece  of  blotting  paper  and  applied  the 
pollen  carefully  so  as  not  to  rupture  the 
delicate  parts  of  the  flower.  Then,  when 
this  has  been  done,  the  flowers  should 
be  covered  with  mosquito  netting.  Once 
he  used  a  paper  bag,  but  he  found  tfiis 
was  too  close  and  tight  The  netting 
should  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  same  piece  could  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  In  the  case  of  the  to- 
mato and  potato  the  case  is  different  In 
the  former  the  stamen  must  be  emascu- 
lated; most  of  the  tomatoes  and  pota- 
toes are  self-fertilizing.  With  the  to- 
mato Ui^re  is  only  one  small  hornet  that 
can  get  into  the  flower,  so  in  most  cases 
the  blossoms  can  be  crossed. 

There  is  constant  inquiry  as  to  what 
vegetables, can  be  crossed.  As  the  musk- 
mellon  and  the  cucumber  have  thus  far 
been  kept  distinct,  it  is  evident  they  can- 
not cross;  nor  will  the  squash  and 
pumpkin  cross,  although  this  frequntly 
has  been  attempted. 

Regarding  the  continual  advertise- 
ments of  novelties  on  the  part  of  seeds- 
men, Mr.  Hall  skid  there  were  many 
seedlings  .which  were  worthless.  There 
really  is  not  a  new  strain  once  in  50 
times  that  is  something  that  is  in  any 
wav  superior  to  the  old  varieties.  Not 
a  few  put  out  as  new  are  found  to  be 
some  old  variety  that  was  discarded 
perhaps  10  years  before.  These  are 
listed  at  rather  high  prices,  and  are  of 
no  merit 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

From  the  middle  of  February  forward 
is  a  good  time  for  sowing  the  various 
early  vegetables,  to  be  followed  by  suc- 
ceeding sowings  eveyy  week  or  ten  days. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  market 
gardener  who  grows  vegetable  plants 
for  sale,  this  method  of  making  regular 
sowings  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
management  01  his  house  and  frames. 
For  Instance,  the  early  cabbage  may 
now  be  sown  and  may  be  occupying  the 
available  shelving,  to  be  eventually 
moved  to  the  frames,  thus  allowing 
space  for  the  following  crop.  All  green- 
houses seem  to  be  overtaxed  at  this 
se^ison  of  the  year,  but  no  one  seems  to 
have  the  utilization  of  space  better 
plumed  than  the  market  gardener.  In 
sowing  seeds  of  these  early  vegetables  it 
is  desirable  to  have  them  come  up  early, 
and  to  .^iccomplish  this  we  have  previ- 
ously recommended  a  method  we  em- 
ploy—to sow  all  the  seeds  in  a  seed 
box  at  the  same  depth,  an  item  which 
means  considerable  where  large  quanti- 
ties are  to  be  handled.  The  method 
suggested  was  filling  a  regulation  size 
flat  of  8x12  inches  with  press  board 
and  bevel  stick  to  fit  The  soil  is  loosely 
placed  in  the  box  and  the  press  board, 
which  fits  in  the  flat,  allows  the  soil  to 
be  pressed  ^  inch.  The  bevel  stick 
fits  the  long  way  and  makes  the  drill 
with  its  bevel  edge  of  uniform  depth. 


The  seed  is  then  sown  in  these  drills 
and,  if  the  soil  is  light  in  texture,  a 
light  covering  is  given  and  the  press- 
ing repeated.  Seed  sown  in  drills  can 
be  removed  more  rapidly  and  conveni- 
ently than  when  broadcasted.  The  fiats 
are  then  placed  on  some  of  the  return 
piping  under  the  greenhouse  benches 
and  after  the  plants  appear  are  removed 
to  the  shelving  and  light  to  prevent 
them  from  becomin|r  drawn,  another 
highly  important  point  to  observe  in 
successful  growing  of  vegetable  plants. 
When  th^  have  attained  sufiicient  size 
they  are  transplanted  to  other  flats  in 
soil  which  has  been  enriched  bv  addition 
of  manure  or  fertilizers  and,  alter  a 
period  under  the  greenhouse  benches, 
where  they  overcome  the  operation,  ^ey 
are  also  brought  to  the  light  and  air. 
In  the  meantime  preparations  have  been 
going  forward  whereby  some  hot^d 
manure  has  been  placed  in  the  frames 
outside  where,  with  careful  handling  as 
regards  airing  and  protection  at  night, 
they  soon  become  thrifty  and  stc^ky 
plants.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
hardier  vegetables  as  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, lettuce  and  celery. 

One  is  governed  to  a  gfeat  extent  in 
the  selection  of  varieties  of  vegetables 
by  what  is  in  preference  in  the  locality. 
With  early  cabbage,  however,  such  va- 
rieties as  Jersey  Wakefield,  Early  Ex- 
press, and  Early  Spring,  are  always  de- 
pendable, and  one  or  more  are  usually 
in  local  demand.  All  Seasons  is  an- 
other good  variety  to  have  on  hand. 
For  cauliflowers  Early  Snowball  is  a 
dependable  variety.  For  lettuce,  which 
are  treated  in  every  respect  as  are  the 
cabbage,  the  Black  Seeded  Tennis  Ball, 
Hanson,  Dutch  Butter,  Silver  Ball,  and 
Mammoth  are  good  varieties.  Usually 
homemade  flats  are  used  for  growing 
them.  Sowings  of  tomatoes  should  now 
be  going  forward  and  with  these  the 
regulation  size  flat  is  to  be  preferred.  A 
flat  which  accommodates  one  dozen 
plants  when  transplanted  is  the  one  we 
utilize  for  sowing  the  seeds  in.  They 
are  the  product  of  the  box  factory  and 
are  mortised  together.  A  two  dozen 
size  is  also  an  advantage.  Many  market 
gardeners  do  not  have  to  go  to  this 
trouble  and  expense,  as  plants  may  be 
purchased  from  the  frames  directly,  but 
when  they  are  sold  to  peddlers  who  sell 
from  the  wagon,  and  often  to  people 
who  require  only  a  few  plants,  it  is  the 
most  practicable  way  to  grow  diem. 
Tomatoes  require  a  much  warmer  tem- 
perature than  is  afforded  to  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  vegetables  and  must 
be  kept  indoors  for  some  time.  There 
may  be  considerable  demand  for  an 
early  variety  and  the  variety  Earliana 
and  Atlantic  Prize  are  often  in  demand. 
For  standard  varieties  Dwarf  Cham- 
pion, the  new  Dwarf  Stone,  Perfection, 
and  Magnus,  are  good.  In  peppers  the 
Large  Bell  or  Bull  Nose,  Ruby  Ring  or 
Chinese  Giant  are  mostly  in  demand. 
Egg  plants,  also,  which  are  another 
member  of  these  more  tender  vegetables, 
should  be  sown  now.  The  improved 
Large  Purple  is  a  good  variety  to  use. 
Neglect  at  any  stage  in  growing  vegeta- 
ble plants  will  result  in  poor  material. 
The  aim  should  always  be  to  have  good, 
thrifty,  well  hardened  plants,  part  of 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  spacing 
flats  from  time  to  time.  The  varieties 
also  suggested  will  assist  to  this  end, 
and  no  misrepresentation  should  be  al- 
lowed where  future  success  is  to  be  de- 
sired. FkANas  Canning. 


aUMAEROPS  HUAILIS. 

The  subject  of  this  note  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  considered  the  most 
northern  representative  of  the  palm  fam- 
ily, this  species  being  found  m  a  wild 
state  in  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa 

It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  palms»  be- 
ing grown  outdoors  successfully  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  south  of  England,  «iid 
also  ia  some  portions  of  Ireland,  and 
when  thus  established  will  bear  a  tem- 
perature several  degrees  below  freezing 
point  without  any  serious  injury. 

In  growth  this  palm  is  slow,  and  al- 
though sometimes  found  with  a  stem 
20  feet  in  height*  yet  such  ^ecimens 
must  be  of  great  age  and  also  pUmted  in 
favorable  locations  as  to  soil  and  moist- 
ure. In  support  of  this  statament  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  illustration  of  this 
Qianuerops,  the  specimen  pictured  hav- 
ing adorned  a  garden  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  many  years,  and  at  the  age 
of  35  years  is  about  10  feet  in  height 
This  is  an  admirable  representation  of 
a  typical  single  stemmed  plant  of 
Chamaerops  humilis,  but  when  growing 
wild  this  species  is  very  liable  to  throw 
up  a  number  of  suckers  around  the 
base,  and  thus  to  form  a  toft,  or  mass 
of  short  growths,  and  in  this  character 
is  much  less  effective. 

^e  dried  leaves  of  this  palm  are  fre- 
quently used  in  southern  Europe  in  the 
manu&cture  of  hats,  baskets  and  other 
articles,  and  also  yield  a  strong  fibre,  the 
latter  having  been  manufactured  into  a 
material  resembling  horse  hair  and 
doubtless  sometimes  substituted  for  it 
There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  coarse  fiber  around  the  base  of  the 
leaves  of  old  plants  of  this  chamxrops, 
the  material  in  question  being  mixed 
with  camels  hair,  and  used  by  the 
Arabs  in  making  their  tent  covers.  It 
is  many  years  since  this  species  was 
first  introduced  to  cultivation,  the  date 
being  1731,  but  its  slow  growth  is  a 
handicap  to  its  popularity  as  a  trade 
palm,  and  as  such  it  is  seldom  seen. 
While  this  palm  is  by  no  means  lacking 
in  grace  and  beauty,  as  evidenced  ^ 
our  picture,  yet  it  may  be  said  for  tiie 
benefit  of  those  who  would  try  it  wi- 
der glass,  that  nothing  will  be  gained 
by  forcing  with  strong  heat,  except  a 
vigorous  crop  of  insects,  but  in  common 
with  the  majority  of  the  palms  it  will 
respond  in  a  measure  to  rich  soil  and 
abundant  water  during  the  growhig  \ 
son. 

W.  H.  TAPinr. 


CALIFORlfU  NOTES. 

The  temporary  board  of  directors  of 
the  southern  California  Horticultural 
Society  met  at  the  ofiice  of  the  secretary 
February  24  with  Fred  H.  Howard  as 
chairman.  Ernest  Braunton  was  ap- 
pointed secretary.  A  set  of  by-laws 
was  drawn  up,  to  be  presented  to  the 
first  stockholder's  meeting,  which  has 
been  called  for  March  7.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  permanent  board  of  directors  will 
be  elected  by  those  subscribing  to  the 
capital  stock. 

Eben  Darrow,  one  of  California's  vet- 
eran nurserymen,  died  at  his  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  February  20,  aged  71  years. 
Until  his  health  failed  a  few  years  since, 
Mr.  Darrow's  fruit  tree  yard  had  been 
a  feature  in  Los  Angeles  for  a  full  score 
of  years. 

S.  C 
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DARLIRGTON  OH  CALlF(»tlfU. 

A  paper  by  E.  B.  Darlington,  trial  ground 
BuperintAndeiit  f6r  W.  Atlee  Burpee  ft  Com- 
panj;  reaA  before  the  Plorlets'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, Jaiuaurj  2.  190C. 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  cer- 
tain mentors  of  your  clnb,  that  I  should 
give  yoQ  a  short  talk  on  a  trip  which 
I  had  occasion  to  make  to  California 
the  past  fall,  in  the  interests  of  the  aeed 
firm  with  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  connected,  I  would,  state  that  the 
period  of  this '  visit  was  die  latter  part 
of  September  and  the  early  part  of 
October,  at  which  time  nearly  all  the 
harvests  had  been  gathered  and  the 
growers  were  awaiting  the  advent  of 
the  winter  rains  to  commence  plowing 
and  planting  the  crops  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

A  DRY  SEASON. 

In  the  section  visited,  which  comprised 
the  coast  line  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Angeles  and  the  higher  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sacramento,  there  had  been 
no  rain  since  the  previous  spring;  the 
hills  and  mountains  were  gray  and  bare, 
excepting  for  the  small  brush  and  oc- 
casional carpet  of  dried  burr  clover, 
while  over  the  trees  and  roadside  weeds 
was  a  thick  coating  of  finely  powdered 
dust  Excepting  on  occasional  small 
lawns  and  parks  which  were  kept  fre- 
quently watered,  nature  had  completed 
her  work  for  the  season  and  was  enjoy- 
ing a  period  of  rest  before  starting  in 
to  produce  another  crop.  But  the  cli- 
mate was  fully  in  evidence  everywhere 
and  its  possibilities  were  a  source  of 
continual  wonder  to  the  gardener  from 
the  east  and  impressed  itself  on  one  at 
every  hand,  not  only  to  see  the  growth 
of  palms  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the 
open  air,  but  also  in  the  changed  appear- 
ance of  our  own  familiar  crops  of  fruits. 
The  real  estate  boomers  and  people  of 
the  towns  hold  forth  on  the  subject  of 
climate  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
but  the  gardeners  and  seedsmen  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  passed 
over  all  this  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
confined  themselves  to  showing  their 
various  crops  and  the  natural  points  of 
interest  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  And 
all  were  true  gardeners  in  extending  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  hospitality. 

CUT  FLOWER  STORES. 

My  time  was  extremely  limited  and 
was  so  fully  occupied  in  visiting  the 
ranches  of  the  seed  growers  that  1  did 
not  visit  any  distinctively  florists'  places, 
nor  did  I  notice  any  such  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  cities,  but  there  must  be 
a  number  of  such  places,  as  the  flower 
stores  in  the  cities  evidenced.  These 
stores  were  quite  in  the  eastern  style, 
though  not  nearly  as  numerous.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  flower  stores  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  had 
good  displays  of  chrysanthemums,  which 
at  that  time  were  selling  for  $2.50  per 
dozen  at  wholesale  in  San  Francisco, 
but  aside  from  the  chrysanthemums,  the 
flowers  displayed  were  not  as  fine  as  the 
products  of  the  greenhouses  in  our  own 
city.  No  doubt  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  demand  for  fine  flowers  at 
that  time,  as  it  was  between  seasons,  as 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  produc- 
ing as  fine  roses  and  finer  carnations 
than  we  have  if  there  should  be  a  st^- 
cient  demand  for  them.  The  only  draw- 
back is  the  high  cost  of  coal,  but  this 
could  probably  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
oil,  which  is  almost  exclusively  burned 
for  the  production  of  power. 


CHAMAROPS    HUMILIS. 
Robust  yariation,  35  yean  old,  10  feet  high. 


SANTA  CLARA   VALLEY. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  the  morning 
after  my  arrival,  my  first  stop  was  in 
the  famed  Santa  Gara  valley,  a  tract 
of  level  land  from  three  to  ten  miles 
wide  lying  between  two  ranges  of  brown 
hills.  The  soil  is  black  and  heavy, 
much  of  it  in  the  central  portion  being 
adobe,  or  dried  swamp  land,  divided  by 
large  open  drainage  ditches,  while  the 
higher  portions  were  of  a  lighter  color 
and  texture.  The  soil  is  free  from 
stones  and  consists  of  loam  or  earth 
which  has  washed  down  from  the  hills 
through  countless  ages.  The  higher, 
lighter-colored  ground  had  much  the 
appearance  of  our  own  soils,  but  in  the 
lower  ground  the  black  adobe  has  the 
appearance  of  the  muck  found  in  the 
bottom  of  an  old  pond.  In  the  dry 
season  this  black  earth  becomes  ex- 
tremely hard  and  large  cracks  radiate 
over  the  surface  in  every  direction. 
Even  where  it  is  kept  constantly  culti- 
vated, the  small  particles  of  soil  resem- 
ble gravel  in  their  hardness. 

Such  flowers  as  late  crops  of  sweet 
peas,  asters,  etc.,  as  well  as  beds  of 
youn^  celery,  carrots  and  endives,  were 
growing  vigorously  under  the  influence 


of  irrigation  and  did  not  seem  to  mind 
either  the  hardness  of  the  soil  or  the 
intense  heat  which  prevailed  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Hoeing  to  keep  the 
surface  soil  loose  and  fine  is  unknown 
in  California,  and  probably  impossible 
in  the  adobe  lands.  It  was  a  strange 
sight  for  eastern  eyes  to  see  men  walk- 
ing between  the  rows  of  plants  with  the 
hoe  held  high  in  the  air  to  descend  with 
a  vigorous  chop  at  any  weeds  which 
might  appear. 

The  fruit  orchards,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  surface  of  die  soil  constantly 
cultivated  and  are  as  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  as  a  model  garden,  but  the 
eastern  eye  misses  and  lon^s  for  the 
fresh  green  background  which  should 
relieve  the  cultivated  lands,  and  its  en- 
tire absence,  at  least  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  continually  reminds  you  that 
you  are  in  a  strange  land.  The  leaves 
of  the  fruit  trees  are  a  rich  deep  green, 
as  well  as  the  foliage  of  the  growing 
crops,  but  serve  only  to  accentuate  the 
dusty  brown  or  gray  tints  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  Even  where  there 
is  a  bright  green  lawn,  it  has  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  flower  bed  in  the 
midst  of  the  bare  brown  earth  sur- 
rounding it  on  every  side. 
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NO   ORNAMENTAL   PLANTING. 

Nearly  all  planting  in  California  is 
done  on  a  large  scale  and  is  quitQ  dis- 
tinctly localized.  Thus  in  the  SanU 
Clara  valley,  we  find  the  ranches  of  the 
principal  seed  growers  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other,  and  fairly  extensive 
apple  orchards,  with  miles  and  miles  of 
prunes  and  thousands  of  acres  of  sugar 
beets.  Every  crop  is  grown  for  the  cash 
it  will  bring,  and  outside  of  the  large 
tourist  hotels  and  some  few  private 
places  in  the  towns,  ornamental  plant- 
ings or  surroundings  are  things  of  the 
future.  This  seems  strange  to  a  gar- 
dener or  florist,  as  practically  all  of  our 
decorative  palms  and  plants  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  air,  but  it  is  doubt* 
less  due  to  the  necessity  of  irrigating, 
or  constant  watering  of  the  plants  and 
grass  during  the  dry  season.  It  costs 
about  $20  to  $25  for  the  water  necessary 
to  keep  a  small  town  lawn  fresh  and 
green  during  the  summer  and  fall. 

Although  very  nearly  all  of  the  level 
valley  lands  are  now  under  cultivation, 
there  still  remain  occasional  groups  or 
clumps  of  live-oak  trees,  and  these,  with 
their  mossy,  gnarled  trunks  and 
branches  and  the  bright  green,  holly-like 
leaves,  are  the  most  attractive  feature 
of  the  valleys.  But  as  the  grazing  ranches 
are  divided  and  broken  to  the  plow  they 
are  being  cut  out  and  made  into  fire- 
wood, and  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt 
whatever  to  make  new  plantings  of  this 
beautiful  and  locally  characteristic  tree. 
I  shall  always  remember  the  live-oaks, 
not  only  for  their  interesting  growth, 
but  also  for  the  grateful  shade  they 
furnished  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
as  the  moment  you  step  under  the 
branches  of  the  live-oak  you  feel  a  cool- 
ness similar  to  that  when  going  into 
the  florist's  ice-box,  while  with  all  other 
trees  the  foliage  simply  affords  relief 
from  the  strong  sunlight  without  giving 
a  feeling  of  coolness  to  the  air.  During 
my  stay  in  the  Santa  Qara  valley  the 
thermometer  would  go  to  106*  and 
no*  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  air  was  clear  and  perfectly  dry,  so 
that  no  one  perspires,  but  the  heat  is 
felt  in  a  burmng  or  prickling  sensation 
on  any  exposed  portion  of  your  body. 
Nearly  all  the  time  there  was  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  in  between  the  hills  from 
the  Pacific,  and  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  until  ten  in  the  morning  the 
air  was  cool  and  pleasant,  and  at  night 
sleep  was  most  refreshing,  unless  the 
California  flea  was  present  to  take  a 
hand  in  welcoming  you  to  the  country. 

FINE  HASVEST  SEASON. 

It  is  the  climate,  combined  with  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  which  makes  Cali- 
fornia so  desirable  for  seed  growing,  as 
during  the  harvest  season  fliere  is  an 
entire  absence  of  rain.  Seed  heads  de- 
velop and  ripen  and  the  harvest  pro- 
ceeds steadily,  yet  without  rush  or 
hurry;  vines  or  seed  heads  are  cut  field 
by  field  and  spread  on  large  sheets  to 
dry,  and  when  all  have  been  harvested, 
the  thresher  goes  from  block  to  block, 
followed  by  the  cleaners,  and  the  sacks 
of  seeds  are  stacked  in  the  open  air  un- 
til they  are  hauled  to  the  warehouses 
in  the  fall.  There  is  no  anxious  watch- 
ing for  passing  showers  or  a  heavy 
downpour,  as  with  us,  and  no  need  for 
any  shelter  in  which  to  dry  and  thresh 
the  seed. 

Next  to  the  seed  ranches  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Santa  Qara 
valley  are  the  miles  and  miles  of  prune 


orchard.  In  handling  this  crop  the 
prunes  are  allowed  to  ripen  fully  and 
drop  to  the  cultivated  soil  beneath;  they 
are  then  gathered  from  the  ground, 
dipped  in  lye  to  remove  the  bloom  and 
are  spread  out  on  slatted  crates,  such 
as  we  use  for  onion  sets,  to  dry.  The 
past  year  the  prune  crop,  like  nearly  all 
other  crops,  was  cut  short  by  the  in- 
tensely hot  weather  in  July;  but  the 
price  was  good  and  growers  were  hav- 
ing better  returns  than  from  the  very 
large  crop  the  preceding  seasons. 

Below  Santa  Qara  I  visited  the 
"slews"  of  Watsonville,  where  the  soil 
is  a  black,  fibrous  peat,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Jersey  swamps,  and  here  were 
crops  of  cauliflower  in  all  stages,  from 
the  freshly  set  young  plants  to  those  in 
head  and  seeding.  In  these  valleys  there 
were  clear  streams  of  water  running  in 
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the  drains,  and  it  seemed  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  grow  all  moisture  loving  crops 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  the  dis- 
trict is  not  suited  for  general  seed  rais- 
ing on  account  of  the  heavy  fogs  which 
come  in  from  the  sea.  The  hills  sur- 
rounding these  valleys  are  devoted  to 
dairy  farming  and  apple  orchards  and 
the  country  had  more  of  a  home-like 
appearance  than  any  part  of  California 
I  visited. 

IN   THE  SOUTH. 

Going  still  further  south,  I  stopped 
at  Lompoc,  where  the  chief  crops  are 
mustard  seed  and  commercial  or  soup 
beans,  and  still  further  south  to  Ventura 
was  the  lima  bean  country.  Try  to 
imagine  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles 
of  travel  through  narrow  but  level  coast 
lands  where  the  principal  crop  is 
lima  beans,  interspersed  with  orchards 
of  English  or  more  properly  Persian 
walnuts.  This  portion  of  California 
was  to  me  the  most  interesting,  for  here 
were  the  evidences  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlers :  Fan.  palms,  sixty  feet  or  more 
in  height,  araucarias  forty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  and  a  grape  vine  with  a  trunk 
over  a  foot  in  diameter  and  the  branches 
covering  a  trellis  which  extended  over 
a  half  an  acre  of  ground.  This  vine  is 
at  Carpenteria;  coming  on  it  unex- 
pectedly, I  at  once  recognized  it  from  the 


illustrations  in  our  gardening  publica- 
tions. The  vine  is  in  perfect  health  and 
vigor  and  could  easily  be  made  to  cover 
a  much  lar^^er  area.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  trellis  hung  imm^ise  clusters  of 
fruit,  a  single  cluster  of  bunches  being 
large  enough  to  fill  a  good  big  wash- 
tub,  but  owmg  to  a  lack  of  water  the 
grapes  were  poorly  developed  and  only 
fitted  for  the  wine  press. 

Here  also  we  visited  a  small  ranch  in 
a  little  valley  where  three  generations 
of  a  Scotch  family  had  a  small  fruit 
ranch,  which  was  a  feast  to  delight  a 
gardener.  Here  in  adjoining  rows  and 
blocks  were  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  loganberries,  purple  guavas, 
figs,  an  extensive  assortment  of  our  finer 
hot-house  grapes,  lemons,  oranges  and 
grape-fruit,  some  in  full  bearmg  and 
others  with  occasional  clusters  of  ripe 
fruits,  according  to  their  season.  Here 
were  trained  gardeners  of  the  old  school 
raising  in  the  open  ground  all  the  fruits 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
grow  under  glass  in  their  old  home. 

A  feature  of  Carpenteria  was  a 
large  Magnolia  grandiflora,  wiUi  ca- 
mellia-like blossoms  a  foot  in  diameter. 
On  my  commenting  on  its  flowering 
at  that  season  of  Uie  year,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  a  "continuous  performance" 
and  that  it  flowered  throughout  the 
whole  year. 

MRS.   shepherd's   PLACE. 

From  the  windows  of  my  room  in  the 
Hotel  Rose,  Ventura,  I  could  look  down 
into  the  flower  jg^rden  of  Mrs.  Theo- 
dosia  B.  Shepherd,  which  occupies  an 
entire  square  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
Here  was  a  most  interesting  and  varied 
collection  of  flowering  plants,  many  of 
them  old  acquaintances  of  my  appren- 
ticeship days,  which  have  now  (Usap- 
peared  from  our  commercial  green- 
houses, as  these  in  recent  years  have 
been  turned  into  cut  flower  factories  or 
palm  nurseries,  to  the  detriment  of  a 
varied  plant  collection.  In  one  comer 
there  were  small  glass  houses  heavily 
whitewashed  for  propagating  purposes, 
while  along  the  central  walk  weroi  lath 
shades  filled  with  begonias  and  creepers, 
and  at  intervals  were  ornamental  sum- 
mer houses  or  pagodas  artistically  dec- 
orated with  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  ian 
pahn.  Quite  a  large  section  of  the 
grounds  was  laid  out  in  rock  work  and 
devoted  to  cacti  and  other  succulents, 
and  the  whole  was  a  most  interesting 
treat  for  any  flower  loving  gardener. 

A  noticeable  feature  here  as  elsewhere 
in  California,  was  the  immense  size  of 
the  individual  florets  on  the  geraniums, 
all  varieties  appearing  to  have  much 
larger  and  more  brightly  colored  flowers 
than  with  us.  Near  the  hotel  there  is 
a  rubber  tree  which  has  the  size  and  de- 
velopment of  a  twenhr-five-year-old  Nor- 
way maple,  and  at  the  mission  there  is 
an  araucaria  fully  fifty  feet  in  height, 
but  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  araucaria 
was  that  instead  of  being  flatly  spread, 
the  side  branches  turned  upwards  in  a 
V-like  form,  possibly  owing  to  the  dry 
season. 

PALMS  as  STREET  TREES. 

Fan  pahns  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height 
are  ornamental  and  a  distinct  novelty, 
with  smooth  trunk  and  crown  of  green 
leaves  high  in  the  air>  but  the  dead 
leaves  hanging  closely  to  the  trunk  be- 
low the  green  crown  detract  from  its 
beauty  and  I  cannot  commend  it  for  street 
planting;  especially  when  of  younger 
growth,  the  spikey  parts  of  the  leaves 
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arc  on  a  level  with  your  eyes.  The  fan 
(>alni  and  the  pepper  tree  seem  to  divide 
the  honors  in  California  and  both  are iK  have  originated  in  the  imagination  of 


of   the   Winter    Pineapple   muskmelons 
labeled     "fine     Casabas"     which     must 


used  very  largely  and  almost  to  the  ex- ^  some  grower  who  had  never  seen  the 


elusion  of  other  trees  for  street  plant- 
ing. The  folia'ge  of  the  pepper  tree  is 
beautiful  and  glossy,  but  the  trailing 
branches  hang  like  those  of  a  weeping- 
willow  and  are  only  a  little  less  annoy- 
ing than  the  palm  leaves,  while  the  im- 
mense crop  of  berries  keeps  the  walk 
dirty  and  slippery.  Some  day  when 
these  trees  grow  larger  and  taller  they 
will  add  a  distinct  feature  to  the  towns, 
but  it  seems  a  pity  that  when  there  are 
so  many  more  graceful  and  suitable 
trees  for  street  planting  that  these  two 
should  be  used  exclusively,  as  they  are 
much  better  adapted  for  individual 
specimens  on  the  lawn. 

Near  Ventura  is  the  Samuel  Cole 
bulb  farm,  where  callas  and  freesias  are 
grown  by  the  acre,  but  these  were  just 
starting  into  growth  after  their  summer 
rest  and  of  course  did  not  present  the 
display  that  they  would  in  the  spring. 
Near  Oceano  I  saw  carnations  growing 
in  a  garden  which  were  finer  in  plant 
and  flower  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  in 
a  greenhouse,  the  plants  beine  sturdy 
and  symmetrical,  with  beautiful  foliage 
and  stiff,  erect  stems  surmounted  by  the 
finest  and  most  S3rmmetrical  flowers;  no 
stake  or  support  was  heeded.  Here 
should  be  the  perfect  field  for  the  work 
of  the  hybridizer  and  seeker  after  new 
varieties. 

At  Pasadena  I  saw  on  the  lawns  a 
number  of  beautiful  specimens  of 
Phoenix}  reclinata,  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
height  and  of  most  symmetrical  form, 
but  this  was  the  only  one  of  the  finer 
palms  that  I  saw  used  to  any  extent  in 
California.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
large  palm  growers  should  woiic  up  this 
field  and  encourage  California  planters 
to  make  use  of  the  seaforthia,  latania, 
kentia,  etc.,  which  have  a  more  graceful 
appearance  than  the  old  fan  palm,  with 
its  spikey  leaves  and  thread-like  fila- 
ments. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara  are 
large  lemon  orchards  nestling  in  the  val- 
leys between  the  hills,  wherever  there 
is  an  opening  with  a  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation.  Just  below  Santa  Bar- 
bara there  is  a  beautiful  place  on  the 
seashore  called  Mirainar,  consisting  of 
small  cottages  each  surrounded  with  a 
fresh  green  lawn,  also  a  country  club 
with  spacious  grounds,  all  widi  the 
greeneiv  of  our  suburbs  and  a  splendid 
view  of  the  sea. 

AT  LOS  ANGELES. 

Just  before  reaching  Los  Angeles,  the 
train  passes  through  several  miles  of 
strawberry  fields  closely  planted,  with 
just  room  to  walk  between  the  rows  and 
all  under  irrigation,  but  one  has  to  look 
twice  to  recognize  this  well  known  plant, 
as  each  leaf  looks  as  though  it  had  just 
been  washed,  waxed  and  varnished. 
Looking  along  the  rows  every  once  in  a 
while  you  see  a  plant  with  a  large  clus- 
ter of  ripe  berries,  not  a  crop  at  all, 
but  say  one  plant  in  twenty-five  with 
ripe  fruit,  and  affording  a  good  picking 
from  the  large  area,  and  as  the  winter 
season  advances  they  become  more  plen- 
tiful.^ A  little  nearer  Los  Angeles,  in 
fact  just  outside  of  the  city,  there  is  a 
pigeon  establishment  with  30,000  breed- 
ing birds,  the  whole  arrangement  con- 
sisting simply  of  orange  boxes  piled  in 
tiers  for  nests  and  covered  with  wire 
netting  supported  by  rough  poles.  In 
the  Los  Angeles  markets  I  saw  huge  piles 


true  type  of  the  fine  old  Casaba,  as  noth- 
ing more  distinct  could  have  been  con- 
jured in  the  garden. 

The  giant  redwoods  near  Vera  Cruz 
resemble  an  enormous  growth  of  hem- 
lock spruce  many  times  magnified  and 
these  trees  increase  in  size  as  one  ascends 
the  mountains,  culminating  in  a  grove 
of  fine  trees  averaging  300  feet  in 
height  in  a  valley  near  the  summit.  This 
grove  has  been  enclosed  for  a  park  and 
will  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

On  many  ranches  there  are  groves  of 
eucalyptus  planted  closely  together, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
now  seventy-five  to  100  feet  in  height, 
with  trunks  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  but 
so  far  no  use  has  been  found  for  this 
tree  excepting  for  fire-wood  and  it  is 
about  as  ornamental  as  the  Carolina 
poplar. 

Among  the  disappointments  of  the 
trip  was  that  I  did  not  see  any  San  Jose 
scale  at  San  Jose.  Although  I  inquired 
for  it  repeatedly  no  one  seemed  to  be 
acquainted  with  this  small  pest,  which 
is  raising  so  much  commotion  here,  ex- 
cept by  reputation. 

Every  moment  of  my  stay  of  two 
weeks  in  California  was  crowded  with 
interesting  sights  and  experiences.  I 
have  been  able  to  give  you  only  a  very 
meager  account  of  the  interesting  things 
to  be  seen.  To  give  a  full  account  of 
what  I  saw  in  even  such  a  short  visit 
would  require  several  evenings  and 
would,  I  fear,  tire  your  patience  unless 
you  too  have  been  there  and  have  a 
fellow  feeling  in  reminiscences.  The 
country  has  a  charm  which  lingers  in 
your  memory  and  makes  you  wish  to  go 
again,  but  if  the  choice  is  yours  the  trip 
should  be  made  in  the  spring,  when 
everything  is  fresh  and  green  and  the 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom. 


LYHAII  C  SMITH'S  ORCHIDS. 

Lyman  C.  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
the  millionaire  typewriter  manufacturer, 
is  an  orchid  enthusiast  and  has  spent 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  collecting 
them.  Joseph  Kinney,  his  gardener, 
has  recently  returned  from  the  tropics 
where  he  bought  a  number  of  speci- 
mens for  whidi  he  paid  from  $25  to 
$500  apiece.  One  year  ago  Mr.  Smith 
bought  a  number  of  rare  Indian  speci- 
mens and  varieties  and  they  are  all 
doing  well  now.  Mr.  Smith  has  a 
splendid  orchid  house  in  which  the 
plants  are  kept,  mostly  suspended.  It 
is  his  intention  to  devote  the  entire 
house  to  orchids  and  to  move  the  other 
plants  to  a  new  greenhouse  which  has 
been  erected  in  the  rear.  The  orchid 
house  opens  directly  into  the  dwelling 
and  is  used  as  a  place  to  entertain 
guests.  When  it  is  lighted  up  in  the 
evening  the  effect  is  magnificent 

Mr.  Kinney  was  for  fifteen  years 
with  the  firm  of  P.  R.  Quinlan  &  Co. 
and  there  acquired  his  first  knowledge 
of  orchids,  and  has  since  gone  deeply 
into  the  subject.  A.  J.  B. 


Lake  Geneva,  Wis. — The  Lake  Gen- 
eva Gardeners'  and  Foremen's  Associa- 
tion had  a  very  enjoyable  dance  and 
social  February  26,  celebrating  its  an- 
niversary. 


HEW  PARK  FOR  GRAND  RAPIDS,  BlICH. 

The  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Garfield,  Mrs. 
Garfield  and  Mrs.  N.  A.  Fletcher  have 
presented  25  acres  of  land  to  this  city 
valued  at  $30,000,  for  a  city  park.  Mr. 
Garfield's  mother,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Gar- 
field, has  given  $6,000  in  cash  for  a 
building  to  be  called  Garfield  Lodge, 
where  lectures  will  be  given  on  flowers, 
fruits  and  all  questions  pertaining  to 
horticulture.  O.  C.  Simonds,  nephew  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Garfield,  the  well-known 
landscape  gardener  of  Chicago,  gives  his 
services  and  complete  plans  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Garfield  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  local  Florists'  Club  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Forestry  Commission, 
a  sincere  lover  of  flowers  and  nature 
and  one  of  our  most  respected  citizens. 
N. 

New  Bedford^  Mass.— The  annual 
banquet  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  February  21.  Wm.  Keith, 
president,  and  Mayor  Thompson  were 
among  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 
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"Who   lorea  a  garden 

Still  hia  Bdon   keepi: 
Perennial  plaasar«  planU» 

And  wholesome  harrest  reaps." 

The  S.  a.  F.  Dayton  convention  pros- 
pects, both  for  entertainment  and  valu- 
able work,  are  very  promising. 

The  Mardi  Gras  parade  held  last 
week  at  New  Orleans  contained  five 
horticultural  floats,  three  floral  and  two 
vegetable. 

South  African  Peaches.— South  Af- 
rican peaches,  now  being  sold  in  the 
New  York  market,  are  bringing  $2  per 
box  of  24. 

Correspondents  sending  us  inquiries 
should  send  their  names  and  addresses 
at  the  same  time.  Queries  unaccom- 
panied by  correct  names  and  addresses 
are  not  considered. 

RECORD  PRICE  FOR  APPLES. 

Canon  City,  Col.,  Feb.  23.— The  Fre- 
mont County  Truck  Growers'  Associa- 
tion recently  sold  a  car  of  apples  which 
netted  $1,025,  or  the  highest  price  ever 
realized  here  for  a  car  of  this  fruit. 
Ben  Davis  made  up  about  half  of  the 
car  with  the  balance  of  fancy  grades  of 
mixed  varieties. 


JAMES  TAIT. 

On  February  19  James  Tait,  a  gar- 
dener at  the  University  of  California, 
died  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  For  over  20 
years  he  had  been  connected  with 
the  institution,  and  was  very  popular 
among  the  students,  who  dubbed  him 
*7immy  Potatoes.'*  The  flag  of  the 
university  was  half  masted,  and  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  made  an  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Mr.  Tait 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  FOR  NORFOLK. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  23.— Growers 
are  making  efforts  to  secure  the  loca- 
tion here  of  an  experiment  station.  It 
is  proposed  to  secure  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  from  the  state  to  establish 
the  station,  which  will  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural college.  Truck  growers  are 
generally  much  interested  in  the  matter. 

AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

For  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society,  which  will  open 
March  23,  at  7:30  p.  m.,  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  the  following 
programme  of  papers  and  discussions 
has  been  arranged:  "Recent  Advances 
in  the  Practice  of  Rose  Growing  for 
Cut  Flowers,"  by  J.  J.  Curran,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. ;  "The  Retailer's  Part  in  the  In- 
troduction of  New  Roses,"  by  Geo. 
Asmus,  Chicago;  "ITie  Mail  Order 
Trade."  by  P.  J.  Lynch,  West  Grove, 
Pa.;  "The  Deterioration  of  Forcing 
Roses;  Its  Causes  and  Effect,"  discus- 
sion, to  be  opened  by  A.  Farenwald, 
Roslyn,  Pa. ;  Question — Should  the  Rose 
Society  Issue  Certificates  to  New  Amer- 
ican Roses? 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  24,  a 
banquet  will  be  tendered  to  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  visitors  by  the  allied 
horticultural  interests  of  Boston,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Gardeners'  and  Flo- 
rists' Club  of  Boston,  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

Wm.  Schray  &  Sons,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
submit  for  registration  Canna  Super- 
ior; height,  3-4  feet,  foliage,  green; 
flowers,  cherry  red  with  light  gold  band. 

Altemanthera  A.  robusta,  a  sport 
from  A.  nana;  much  stronger  grower 
than  the  type  the  leaves  being  y%  inch 
wider,  more  highly  colored  and  retain- 
ing color  better  than  the  type. 

A.  C.  Zvolanek,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
submits  for  registration  winter  flow- 
ering sweet  peas  Secretary  William  J. 
Stewart  (Christmas  Capitain  +  Com- 
tess  Spenser)  color,  blue;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Smalley,  (Enchantress  -f-  Mrs.  E.  Wild) 
color,  satin  pink. 

Wm.  J.   Stewart,  Sec'y. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITFEE    MEETING. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  S.  A. 
F.  met  at  the  Beckel  House,  Dayton, 
O.,  March  5,  at  9:30  a.  m.  There  were 
present  President  Wm.  F.  Kasting,  Ex- 
President  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Vice-Presi- 
dent H.  M,  Altick,  Directors  P.  J. 
Hauswirth,  W.  H.  Elliott,  E.  V.  Hal- 
lock,  Frank  H.  Traendley  and  Secre- 
tary Wm.  J.  Stewart.  Director  Theo. 
Wirth  arrived  late,  but  still  in  time  to 
assist  in  programme  work  Routine  work 
occupied  fully  the  three  days*  session. 
Treasurer  Beatty  was  the  only  absentee. 


Mr.  Beatty  telegraphed  greetings  from 
Pittsburg  and  regretted  important  en- 
gagements there  prevented  his  meeting 
with  the  directors.  The  action  of  the 
committee  on  government  free  seeds 
will  be  found  in  the  seed  trade  depart- 
ment of  this  issue. 

On  the  evening  of  March  5  the  di- 
rectors and  officers  in  attendance  were 
tendered  a  dinner  at  the  Beckel  by  the 
local  florists  and  allied  trades.  The 
affair  was  informal  throughout  though 
rich  in  appointments.  The  banquet 
room  was  lavishly  decorated  with 
plants  and  flowers.  Vice-President  Al- 
tick  acted  as  toastmaster.  Those  at 
the  dinner,  in  addition  to  those  in  at- 
tendance as  above,  included  E.  G.  Hill 
and  John  A.  Evans,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
Geo.  Asmus,  Chicago;  H.  H.  Ritter,  J. 
B.  Heiss,  John  Boehmer,  Mr.  Metz»  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Plant  Co. 
and  the  Miami  Floral  Co.  and  several 
others  of  the  local  tradesmen. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

California  Rose  Company,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal.,  roses;  Spruyt  &  Company, 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  seeds;  Thomas 
Meehan  &  Sons  Company,  Inc,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  hardy  plants; 
Nonne  &  Hoepker,  Ahrensburg,  Ger- 
many, seeds;  Old  Colony  Nursery, 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  nursery  stock;  W.  £. 
Caldwell  Company,  Louisville,  Ky., 
tanks,  towers  and  tubs;  Friedr.  C  Pom- 
rencke,  Altona-Hamburg,  (jermany, 
seeds  and  bulbs;  C.  C.  Morse  &  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  Cal.,  vegetables 
and  flower  seeds ;  The  Dingee  &  Conard 
Company,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  roses,  plants, 
bulbs,  etc.;  James  Vick's  Sons,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  asters,  plants,  seeds,  etc;  H. 
Beaulieu,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y.,  seeds; 
Peter  Henderson  &  Company,  New 
York,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  implements, 
etc.;  William  Toole,  Baraboo,  Wis,, 
pansy  seeds;  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  seeds,  bulbs,  plants, 
implements,  etc.;  W.  C.  Beckert,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  vegetable,  flower  and  lawn 
seeds;  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  implements,  etc.;  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc;  Hyde 
Park  Seed  &  Floral  Company,  Austm, 
Tex.,  seed  com;  (dole's  Seed  Store, 
Pella,  la.,  seeds  and  implements;  The 
Conard  &  Jones  Company,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  roses,  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  etc. ;  W. 
B.  Longstreth,  Gratiot,  O.,  seeds,  plants, 
etc. 


Elberon^  N.  J.—A  meeting  of  the  El- 
beron  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
February  19.  Most  of  the  evening  was 
taken  up  m  discussing  plans  for  the 
flower  snow  which  is  to  be  held  during 
the  coming  summer.  Two  new  carna- 
tions were  staged,  and  were  awarded 
certificates  of  merit  One  was  a  pink 
variety  from  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  of  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.  The  other  was  from 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  New  York,  being 
a  monster  white. 

Salt  Lake  Qty,  Utah.— On  Febm- 
ary  10  the  Salt  Lake  County  Horticul- 
tural Society  decided  to  hold  an  ochi- 
bition  here  next  fall  of  flowers,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Vice-presidents  for  the 
five  districts  of  Salt  Lake  county  were 
elected  as  follows:  First  district,  S.  J. 
Stookey;  second,  W.  C.  Burgon;  third, 
William  Krack;  fourth,  Jesse  W.  Fox; 
fifth,  Samuel  D.  Wallace. 
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MECHAmCAL  WATERIlfG. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  all 
watering  in  greenhouses  was  done  with 
the  watering  can  and  those  of  us 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
gardeners  before  us  can  well  remember 
how  these  gentlemen  condemned  the 
hose  when  it  was  first  used  for  green- 
house watering.  They  argued  that  the 
hose  would  drown  everyUiing  in  si^ht 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
the  individual  care  to  the  plants  except 
they  were  watered  individually  with  the 
can.  The  world  has  made  progress  and 
the  old  fellows  have  gradually  eiven 
in  to  the  younger  generation.  Until  our 
fathers  had  the  privilege  to  do  some  of 
the  watering  with  the  hose  and  some 
with  the  can,  they  had  to  help  out,  as 
it  were,  with  the  old  standby  (the  can) 
to  make  good  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
hose. 

The  world  has  made  still  further 
progress  and  we,  the  present  genera- 
tion, have,  as  a  rule,  discarded  the  can 
entirely  and  have  outgrown  or  over- 
come the  habits  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  and  are  using  the  hose 
entirely  for  all  watering  in  the  green- 
house. Looking  back  at  our  predeces- 
sors we  smile  and  pat  each  other  on 
the  back  .and  feel  our  superiority  to 
such  a  degree  that  we  generally  find 
it  necessary  to  go  out  and  buy  a  hat 
one  size  larger.  Let  us  not  be  too 
hard  on  the  old  fellows,  but  give  them 
due  credit  for  the  advancement  they 
accepted  and  allowed  us  to  accept  We 
are  little  if  any  quicker  than  they  to 
accept  new  ideas,  and  our  present  ad- 
vancement has  only  come  about  through 
the  general  evolution  of  things.  The 
world  is  progressing,  and  the  day  of 
the  hose  for  greenhouse  watering  will 
come  to  a  close,  just  the  same  as  the 
can  is  fast  saying  good-bye  to  all  mod- 
em places;  in  fact,  many  of  them  could 
probably  not  boast  the  possession  of 
one,  especially  not  one  like  grandfather 
had  that  carried  about  a  gallon  of  water 
with  a  spout  three  feet  long  and  which 
was  just  the  thing  for  us  boys  to  use 
as  a  brass  band  instrument  to  march 
around  the  g^reenhouse  with. 

Mechanical  watering  is  the  next  step 
in  the  chain  of  progress,  which  will 
revolutionize  the  present  mode  of 
watering,  and  which  will  probably  un- 
dergo the  same  evolution  of  adoption 
and  rejection  until  its  superiority  is  as 
firmly  established  as  that  of  the  hose 
over  the  can.  How  long  would  it  take 
to  water  and  syringe  a  large  modem 
place  with  a  can  and  a  hand  syringe, 
and  could  the  job  be  done  as  well  as 
with  a  hose?  We  answer  thi». question 
with  a  smile,  but  could  we  get  hold  of 
sohie  of  the  old  fellows  who  have  long 
since  passed  away  we  could  get  up  a 
pretty  good  argument  and  it  would 
take  years  of  time  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  our  method  before  they  would 
accept  our  idea.  We  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  long  it  would  take  to  water 
and  syringe  a  given  number  of  square 
feet  with  a  can,  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  even  try  to  find  out,  as  the  time 
consumed  is  so  long  that  we  could  not 
aflPord  to  adopt  so  expensive  a  method 
to  do  our  work.  How  long  does  it  take 
to  water  a  given  number  of  square  feet 
with  a  hose?  I'his  is  the  age  of  the 
hose,  and  I  will  let  every  one  answer 
«tbe  question  for  himself,  as  we  are  all 
familiar  with  its  use  and  results.  How 
long  would  it  take  to  water  a  given 
nmnber  of  square  feet  with  a  Wittbold 


watering  system  is  a  question  that  can 
be  answered  by  another  question.  How 
much  water  is  your  system  or  pump 
able  to  supply? 

The  possibilities  of  the  mechanical 
watering  system  as  a  time  saver  are  so 
evident  that  it  can  be  safely  s^id  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  labor  now  expended 
in  watering  can  be  done  away  with.  A 
system  of  this  kind  will  take  all  the 
water  instantly  that  a  pumping  system 
will  supply.  The  system  will  distribute 
an  absolutely  even  amount  of  water 
the  full  length  of  the .  house.  By  sim- 
ply pulling  a  lever  the  water  is  turned 
on  and  the  house  is  watered  or  syr- 
inged in  only  a  minute  or  two  of  time. 


Chrytanthemum  Mn.  Rooaevelt. 


The  watering  is  in  absolute  control  of 
the  operator  and  little  or  much  can  be 
given  at  his  discretion.  The  same  argu- 
ment will  again  come  up  that  individ- 
ual attention  cannot  be  given  the  plants 
and  that  a  system  of  this  kind  would 
lot  be  practical  on  this  account 

Don't  be  deceived  by  set  ideas  that 
come  from  a  previous  generation  and 
originated  while  the  old  can  was  in  its 
prime.  As  seeing  is  believing  and  as 
final  judgment  depends  upon  results 
which  have  already  been  too  firmly  es- 
tablished to  need  further  argument,  we 
will  leave  it  to  the  coming  generation 
to  pass  final  judgment.  The  world  is 
making  progress,  and  as  only  better 
things  than  what  we  have  had  before 
help  in  the  grand  march  of  progress, 
mechanical  watering  will  surely  use  up 
several  links  in  this  chain  after  its 
benefits   are    fully    realized   by   brother 

florists  Louis    WiTTBOU). 


The  Chrysanthemum. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MRS.  ROOSEVELT. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  a 
bloom  of  a  seedling  chrysanthemum 
raised  at  the  greenhouses  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 
named  Mrs.  Roosevelt  This  variety  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Hon.  W. 
F.  Smith  and  Wm.  Duckham,  the  former 
being  the  seed  bearing  parent  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  lemon  yellow. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.— The  Southem 
Califomia  Horticultural  Society  has  in- 
corporated, with  the  following  di- 
rectors: H.  W.  O'Melveny,  Walter 
Raymond,  Fred  H.  Howard,  J.  W. 
Wolters,  E.  H.  Rust,  T.  H.  Wright, 
J.  G.  Morlcy,  B. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Paper  read  before  the  Morris  County 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Society,  of  Madison, 
N.  J.,  by  C.  H.  Totty.  on  February  14,  180G. 

Being  the  sponsor  for  so  many  of 
the  new  kinds,  in  the  sense  that  I  am 
introducing  them  to  the  trade,  I  would 
have  been  better  pleased  had  someone 
else  who  could  not  have  been  accused 
of  haying  an  axe  to  grind,  essayed 
to  write  this  paper.  However,  many 
of  you  saw  the  kinds  in  flower  at 
our  local  show,  so  if  I  get  too  en- 
thusiastic, you  can  easily  bring  me 
back  to  earth. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  while 
American  raisers  of  new  varieties  con- 
cede the  palm  for  size  to  the  imported 
kinds,  yet  the  American  varieties  are 
the  only  ones  adapted  for  average 
commercial  culture.  Is  this  true?  I 
say  hardly  so,  because  a  walk  through 
the  New  York  cut  flower  district 
during  the  chrysanthemum  season, 
shows  the  following  kinds  shipped  in 
quantity,  and  all  of  them  are  imported 
varieties:  October  Sunshine,  Alice 
Byron,  Cheltoni,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs. 
Coombes  and  our  own  great  and  only 
Wm.  Duckham.  There  are  others, 
but  I  have  quoted  enough  to  show 
that  the  foreigners  do  get  a  show  in 
the  wholesale  markets  of  the  country. 
I  have  had  it  stated  to  me  that  Tim- 
othy Eaton  is  an  English  instead  of 
a  Canadian  seedling,  but  I  refuse  to 
credit  it,  in  the  absence  of  any  prooL 
The  fact  is  that  a  valuable  new  variety 
may  originate  in  any  country,  but  in 
the  case  of  some  raisers,  the  French 
particularly,  one  has  to  buy  so  much 
chaff  to  get  even  one  grain  of  wheat, 
that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  reason 
that  the  Australian  varieties  do  so 
well  here,  is  because  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  such  strong  sunlight,  and 
being  grown  and  flowered  entirely  out- 
side, have  more  natural  vigor  in  them. 
I  am  just  now  collaboratmg.  with  a 
hybridizer  in  California,  where  I  un- 
derstand almost  identical  conditions 
exist,  and  if  it  is  a  matter  of  climatic 
conditions  we  hope  to  be  producing 
some  Wm.  Duckhams  and  Beatrice 
Mays  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  strongest  reason  to  my  mind, 
why  the  Wells-Pockett  kinds  have 
done  so  well  is  because  of  the  rigid 
selection  of  the  best  kinds  from  an 
immense  number  of  seedlings;  thus 
the  present  list,  Mrs.  Partridge,  Mrs. 
Heaume,  Mrs.  Knox,  G.  J.  Brooks, 
etc.,  some  12  kinds  in  all,  are  the  pick 
of  over  97fOOO  seedlings.  In  the  face 
of  a  pruning  down  like  that,  one  would 
say  that  they  must  all  be  wonders, 
and  candidly,  I  believe  they  are  tiie 
best  set  this  firm  ever  sent  out  How 
different  this  wholesale  metfiod  ifrom 
the    conditions    under    which    our    hy- 
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bridizers  have  to  work,  where  the 
plants  being  grown  inside  and  taking 
up  valuable  space,  a  few  hundred 
seedlings  seem  a  very  large  batch  to 
handle.  Hybridizing  is  largely  a  gam- 
ble anyway,  and  a  Col.  Appieton  may 
appear  in  your  own  single  dozen 
plants,  but  the  chances  are  against 
you,  and  the  law  of  average  will  tell 
m  the  long  run. 

In  looking  over  the  new  things  of 
the  year,  we  will  give  first  place  to 
the  American  seedling  Morton  F. 
Plant  This  made  its  first  and  almost 
its  only  appearance  at  our  own  local 
show,  and  we  should  be  duly  proud 
of  the  fact  This  coming  year,  when 
the  experts  from  other  localities  have 
it  to  work  with,  some  phenomenal 
flowers  are  bound  to  be  shown.  An 
improved  V.  ^orel,  but  twice  the  size, 
at  least  that  1  have  ever  seen  Morel, 
and  we  have  in  a  few  words  a  very 
good  description  of  Morton  F.  Plant, 
with  the  addition,  that  the  foliage  and 
stem  are  a  fac-simile  of  Col.  Apple- 
ton.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due, 
and  we  owe  a  good  deal  to  the  Daille- 
douze   Bros.,   for   this   grand   variety. 

Next  on  the  list  is  Beatrice  May, 
and  she  is  certainly  a  beauty.  This 
variety  has  developed  one  serious  fauli 
from  my  point  of  view,  which  is  that 
she  is  altogether  too  modest  and  shy 
in  the  producing  of  stock,  makuig 
the  dissemination  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory. I  had  hoped  to  make  some 
money  out  of  Beatrice,  but  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  '"Twas  ever  thus 
since  chilhoods'  hour,  I've  seen  my 
fondest  hopes  decay"  and  a  most  vig- 
orous hunt  over  three  continents  fails 
to  reveal  any  stock  of  it  worth  speak- 
ing of.  As  a  keeper  this  variety  is 
second  to  none.  It  kept  for  direc 
weeks  on  the  plant  in  perfect  condi-' 
tion  with  me,  and  some  of  the  fiowers 
after  being  exhibited  and  scored  by 
the  C  S.  A.  committee  kept  in  water 
some  three  weeks  longer.  The  way 
that  Beatrice  May  finished  up  with 
me  last  year  is  about  as  near  perfect 
as  I  ever  expect  to  see  a  white  chrys- 
anthemum. Perhaps  the  nc^xt  best 
as  an  all  round  variety  in  its  color,- 
is  Mrs.  Henry  Partridge.  Red  vari- 
eties are  almost  without  exception 
prone  to  bum  in  bright  sunlight,  but 
Partridge  will  not  damp  one  petal. 
Almost  every  one  likes  W.  B.  Church, 
but  so  many  complain  of  its  poor 
growth.  Partridge  will  give  you  the 
Church  color  and  in  addition  is  a 
grand  dwarf,  stocky  grower.  I  tried 
it  on  every  bud  from  August  lo  to 
the  end  of  September  and  is  was  good 
on  every  one,  the  late  buds,  as  was 
natural,  showing  a  much  thinner 
flower. 

Another  very  dwarfed  variety  that 
showed  similar  color  to  Partridge  on 
first  opening  was  Mary  Ann  Pockett, 
but  it  soon  faded  to  an  Indian 
red.  This  variety  was  so  very 
dwarfed  that  I  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  it  all  summer,  and  the 
fiower,  when  it  developed,  was  a 
most  agreeable  surprise.  Mary  Ann 
Pockett  will  be  a  very  valuable  variety 
to  grow  in  pots,  or  on  a  front  bench 

where  room  is  restricted.  While  on  color  of  this  variety  at  its^  best,  do  not 
the  dwarf  varieties  (and  the  splendid  .  take  a  bud  before  September  i  if  you 
dwarf  habit  is  one  of  the  strongest  ^ican  help  it,  as  earlier  buds,  while 
qualities  of  the  Wells  varieties  evcry^they  produce  larger  flowers,  do  not 
year)  I  would  mention  May  Seddon.#j;show  such  fine  color. 
It  had  no  chance  to  prove  itself  thisT  M.  G.  Rivol  is  a  French  sport  of 
year  as  my  stock  did  not  come  finW^Paola  Radille,  which  was  a  fine  thing, 
late,   and   it   is   so   very   dwatfed   that -^  but  a  poor,  undecided  color.     Rivol  is 


it  must  have  a  long  season  of  growth 
to  do  it  justice.  Do  not,  1  beg  of 
you,  keep  on  propagating  this  variety 
too  late  this  year.  Give  it  a  fair  show, 
and  if  it  comes  with  you  as  it  has  been 
grown  (II  inches  across  and  ii  inches 
deep)  you  will  have  a  prize-winner  in 
the  white  classes. 

Mrs.  John  £.  Dunne  is  a  fine  grower 
and  a  tine  variety,  one  that  will  give 
you  100%  good  flowers.  The  color 
IS  old  rose,  very  striking  and  beauti- 
ful, and  reminds  me  of  the  old  Chenon 
de  Leche,  for  years  a  great  favorite 
of  mine.  Dunne  will  run  up  four 
to  five  feet  with  good  culture,  and  a 
crown  bud  around  August  20  will 
give  you  the  best  flower. 

Another  sterling  sort,  in  that  every 
flower  comes  good,  is  Mrs.  G. 
Heaume,  a  splendid  clean  grower  three 
to  four  feet  high.  The  color  is 
pretty  much  the  same  shade  seen  in 
Queen  Alexandra,  a  salmony  bronze, 
one  of  the  kinds  commonly  called  "off 
color,"  but  1  am  free  to  confess  that 
everyone  who  saw  it  in  my  houses 
liked  it  Mrs.  Wm.  Knox,  when  first 
expanding,  looks  distinctly  an  aristo- 
crat as  every  petal  falls  naturally  into 
its  proper  place,  but  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  coniess  that  the  neck  is  hardly 
long  enough  to  hold  erect  the  large 
spreading  flower.  In  the  short  vase 
classes  it  is  a  winner,  as  it  gives  a 
flower  with  as  large  a  spread  as 
F.  S.  Valles,  and  a  far  neater  appear- 
ance. 

T.  Richardson  is  an  immense  grower, 
and  will  make  a  stem  like  a  young 
tree.  Do  not  overfeed  this  variety  as 
it  has  such  a  tremendous  root  action 
it  is  easy  to  overdo  it  The  color  is 
the  same  shade  as  an  Enchantress 
carnation,  a  point  to  be  considered  ui 
classing  it  as  a  pink. 
•  A  bud  the  last  week  in  August  is 
to  be  preferred  to  an  earlier  one. 
Mrs.  F*  F.  Thompson  was  called  the 
most  artistic  flower  in  the  Philadelphia 
show,  and  if  it  were  not  weak  in  the 
stem,  I  would  say  propagate  it  largely. 
In  the  short  vase  classes,  or  where  a 
support  is  allowed,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  varieties  ever  set  up. 
We  have  had  varieties  before  that 
have  been  termed  ortrich  plume,  but 
never  one  that  so  closely  resembled  an 
ostrich  plume  in  the  exquisite  twist 
and  curl  of  the  petals.  Mrs.  George 
Beech  will  be  a  sterling  sort  for  the 
commercial  grower,  and  while  rather 
late  for  an  exhibition  flower  is  far 
ahead  of  yellow  Eaton  and  the  others 
of  the  class  for  November  shows.  .1 
notice  it  mentioned  very  prominently 
in  English  {periodicals  as  a  grand 
Christmas  variety.  Beech  is  a  yellow 
sport  from  Mrs.  Swinbum,  a  variety 
that  you  may  recall  I  sent  out  last 
year,  and  which  will  be  largely  grown 
next  year  as  a  late  white,  as  it  has 
made  good  everywhere. 

Leslie  P.  Ward,  which  I  named  after 
our  patron  and  fellow  townsman,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations 
of  color  that  I  have  seen,  being  old 
rose  with  golden  tips  to  the  petals. 
It  is  an  Australian  seedling  and  ivas 
exhibited  as  No.  50.    To  get  the  lovely 


a  fine  deep  yellow,  deeper  in  color 
than  Col.  Appieton,  and  will  be  of 
good  service  as  growth  is  fine  in  every 
way. 

There  are  several  other  good  kinds 
in  the  Australians,  G.  J.  Brooks, 
Merstham  Crimson  and  W.  Wells,  but 
time  and  space  forbid  of  going  into 
them  in  detail.  The  last  named  will 
probably  be  shown  up  better  this 
coming  season  than  it  was  last,  be- 
cause stock  was  limited,  and  I  ex- 
perimented over  a  wide  range  of  buds 
to  find  the  best  one. 

llie  introductions  of  other  dissem- 
inators 1  cannot  speak  of  with  any 
degree  of  knowledge,  not  having  seen 
any  of  them  to  speak  of.  The  F.  R. 
Pierson  Co.'s  Glenview,  a  bronzy  red, 
is  a  good  one,  and  well  worth  a  trial 
Nathan  Smith,  and  H.  W.  Buckbee 
both  have  their  usual  list  of  seed- 
lings, but  I  cannot  speak  of  them,  not 
having  seen  them,  and  we  must  wait 
for  another  year  to  pass  judgment  on 
them. 

You  may  perhaps  ask  what  is  the 
use  in  bujring'  new  varieties  every 
year  when  so  many  of  the  older  ones 
are  so  fine.  If  you  are  an  exhibitor, 
you  must  keep  up  with  the  times 
and  keep  buying  the  best  A  valua- 
ble object  lesson  was  given  at  the 
Philadelphia  show,  where  in  the  spe- 
cial classes,  every  prize  winner  was 
a  new  variety  or  not  over  two  years 
old,  and  there  were  lots  of  the  older 
varieties  competing.  The  obvious  les- 
son is,  that  while  progress  may  be 
slow,  nevertheless  it  is  progress  all 
the  time.  C  W.  Ward  says  that  it 
takes  neariy  1,000  years  to  add  an 
inch  to  the  size  of  a  carnation.  Prog- 
ress in  the  chrysanthemum  is  veiy 
much  faster  than  that  If  yon  look 
back  .for  the  past  ao  years  and  see 
what  has  been  done,  it  is  i^ly  start- 
ling, and  while  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  has  brought  out  a  good 
deal,  careful  and  systematic  hybndiz- 
ing  is  bringing  out  much  more. 

Our  exhibition  last  year  was  the 
finest  we  ever  had,  and  the  flowers 
were  certainly  the  largest  we  ever 
had  staged.  This  coming  fall  I  know 
we  shall  make  more  progress  in  this 
direction,  and  the  varieties  we  have 
been  discussing  this  evening  will  have 
no  small  part  in  the  grand  procession. 
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chrysanthbhuhs  for  exhibitioiv. 

Paper  read  by  Percy  Hicks  before  the 
Monmoutb  County  HorUcultural  Society. 
N.  J..  February  8.  1906. 

To  make  a  proper  start  in  growing 
this  queen  of  autunm  flowers  one  must 
have  good  stock  to  propagate  from,  and 
that  should  be  seen  to  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  cut  in  the  fall.  Secure  tiie 
healthiest  looking  stock,  and  put  in  a 
light  house  where  the  frost  can  be  kept 
out.  Stock  in  boxes  is  preferable  to 
that  m  pots,  as  you  get  stronger  culture 
from  them. 

Propagating.— There  is  quite  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  advantage  in  strik- 
ing early  for  exhibition.  Some  grow- 
ers claim  that  cuttings  struck  in  March 
give  just  as  good  results  as  those  struck 
m  January  or  February.  My  opinion  is 
if  you  have  the  proper  house  to  grow 
early  struck  plants  it  pays,  as  you  have 
a  good  foundation  to  your  plant  b.efore 
the  hot  weather  comes.    The  propiagat- 
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ing  bench  should  be  in  a  house  where  a 
night  temperature  of  50**  can  be  main- 
tained or  60®  to  65"  with  air  on.  A 
north  house  is  preferable.  Put  in  three 
or  four  inches  of  clean  sand,  water  and 
pound  firmly.  In  taking  cuttings,  pick 
out  the  strongest  and  those  farthest 
away  from  the  plant;  make  them  two  to 
three  inches  long,  trim  off  bottom  and 
cut  the  tips  off  large  leaves,  and  cut 
crosswise  below  a  joint  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  cuttings  should  never  get 
dry,  as  they  get  hard  and  then  there  is 
small  chance  of  their  rooting.  When 
the  roots  are  about  J^  inch  long  they 
should  be  lifted  and  put  into  plats  in  a 
light  soil  for  a  few  days,  and  then  potted 
into  2H-inch  pots,  and  kept  fairly  close. 

Soil. — A  good  fibrous  loam  should  be 
cut  in  the  fall  and  stacked  with  layers  of 
cow  manure  between,  about  one  load  of 
manure  to  four  of  sod.  Little  or  no  arti- 
ficial manure  will  be  needed  for  the  first 
two  pottings,  but  for  the  shift  into  6-inch 
pots  and  final,  enough  should  be  added  to 
give  the  plants  a  strong  healthy  growth. 
The  soil  for  final  potting  should  be  pre- 
pared a  few  days  before  it  will  be  need- 
edi  thoroughly  mixed  and  put  in  a  heap. 

Potting. — The  first  important  thing 
before  potting  is  to  crock  the  pots  prop- 
erly so  as  to  give  the  plants  good  drain- 
asre.  Place  one  large  crock  hollow  side 
down  and  a  few  smaller  ones  on  top; 
cover  with  rough  soil,  then  fine,  and 
ram  firmly.  Place  the  plant  in  center 
of  pot  and  put  soil  round  the  side  for 
the  small  pots  with  a  thin  stidc,  but  for 
the  larger  ones  use  a  rammer.  Light 
soils  will  require  plenty  of  ramming, 
but  heavy  clay  soils  very  little. 

General  Cultural  Remarks. — The 
house  most  suitable  is  a  span  roof  run- 
ning north  and  south,  with  ventilation 
top  and  bottom.  The  houses  should  be 
thrown  open  at  every  opportunity.  The 
right  temperature  should  be  from  45^ 
to  55*,  or  when  in  flower  they  should  be 
kept  about  50"  at  night 

Watering. — This  is  the  most  import- 
ant point  in  growing  chrysanthemums, 
and  tmless  thoroughly  done,  no  success 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  best  to  go  over 
them  several  times  a  day.  A  good  way 
to  tell  if  a  plant  is  dry  is  to  tap  with 
the  knuckles,  and  if  it  sounds  hollow  it 
is  safe  to  water.  On  windy  days  they 
may  be  inclined  to  flag,  and  look  dry, 
but  a  spray  overhead  will  soon  put  them 
right.  They  should  be  syringed  two  or 
three  times  a  day  on  bright  days,  syr- 
inging well  underneath  the  foliage  to 
keep  down  red  spiders.  Syringe  early 
enough  so  that  they  will  dry  up  before 
night;  stop  syringing  as  soon  as  buds 
show  color.  Black  and  green  fly  must  be 
kept  in  check  cither  by  fumigating  or 
with  tobacco  dust.  It  is  best  to  choose 
wet  nights  for  fumigating,  and  then  do 
it  as  late  as  possible  so  the  house  has 
a  chance  to  cool  down.  It  is  better  to 
give  them  several  light  doings  than  one 
heavy  one.  Syringing  with  XL  All  is 
fine  for  killmg  black  fly,  also  mildew. 
After  the  final  potting  they  will  need 
staking,  tying  and  disbudding.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  as  soon  as  it  needs 
it.  or  else  the  plant  will  be  robbed  of 
its  nourishment.  The  early  morning  is 
the  best  time  to  get  the  side  shoots  out 

Feeding.— As  soon  as  the  pots  are  full 
of  root,  feeding  should  commence.  Top 
dressing  with  Qays  or  Ithemic,  water- 
ine  with  Bonora  cow  manure  soot  water. 
Feeding  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
bud  shows.  After  taking  the  bud,  and 
it  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  start  feed- 


ing again  gently  at  first.  Stop  feeding 
as  soon  as  bud  shows  color. 

Taking  the  Bud. — Every  variety,  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  must  have  its  bud 
taken  at  the  right  time;  some  are  best 
on  an  early,  and  some  a  late  bud.  If  a 
bud  is  showing  a  few  days  too  early  it 
is  best  to  leave  a  few  shoots  on  so  as  to 
hold  it  back,  and  reduce  then  gradually 
when  the  proper  time  comes. 

Damping.— When  the  blooms  are 
opening  if  the  weather  is  very  warm 
they  will  be  liable  to  have  a  light  shade 
of  whitening;  putting  on  the  glass  will 
help  to  stop  it. 

Cutting  the  Blooms.— For  exhibition 
the  flowers  should  be  cut  at  least  24 
hours  before  packing.  The  best  time  to 
cut  is  in  the  morning  before  the  sun 
strikes  them.  Split  the  stems  and  put 
them  in  water  in  a  cool  room. 

New  Varieties. — ^This  year  we  have  a 
grand  lot  of  new  varieties  to  work  on, 
with  the  lovely  Beatrice  May,  Miss  F. 
F.  Thompson,  Morton  F.  Plant,  Mrs. 
John  E.  Dunne,  Mrs.  Henry  Partridge, 
E.  J.  Brooks,  and  several  others,  which 
were  shown  in  fine  shape  at  Philadel- 
phia. 


HEDGE  PLANTS  FOR  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

ETd.  Gardeninq:— 

Please  give  a  list  of  the  best  hedge 
plants  for  a  suburban  lot  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, plants  perfectly  hardy  and  more 
ornamental  than  the  Osage  orange,  the 
roots  of  which  will  not  occupy  so  much 
Space  and  yet  give  effectual  protec- 
tion with  quick  growth. 

From  the  nature  of  this  question  it 
is  inferred  that  a  small,  ornamental, 
quick  growing  hedge  is  desired.  Cali- 
fornia privet,  (Ligustrum  Calif  orni- 
cum),  barberry  (Berberis  vulgaris  var. 
atropurpurea)  and  the  hardy  orange 
(Citrus  trifoilata)  are  the  leading 
shrubs  for  this  purpose  in  this  lati- 
tude, the  privet  being  the  most  popu- 
lar. Two  styles  of  hedges  are  in  com- 
mon use.  In  the  first,  cuttings  of  vig- 
orous one  year  old  wood  are  cut  to  12 
or  14  inches  in  length  in  the  late  fall 
or  early  winter.  These  aue  stored  in 
moist  saw  dust  or  buried  over  winter. 
In  early  spring  they  are  planted  in  the 
nursery  row  with  6  or  8  inches  of  the 
top  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  treatment  causes  a  vigorous  tree- 
like growth  with  the  head  some  dis- 
tance above  the  ground.  The  second 
style  is  similar  to  the  first  except  the 
cuttings  are  made  only  5  or  6  inches 
long.  These  are  planted  in  the  nursery 
row  deep  enough  to  permit  only  the 
top  bud  to  protrude.  As  soon  as  the 
young  shoot  has  reached  3  or  4  inches 
in  length  the  top  should  be  pinched 
off  in  order  to  cause  the  head  to  form 
low.  Plants  grown  according  to  the 
first  method  have  a  tendency  to  form 
an  open  tall  hedge  which  does  not 
yield  rapidly  to  the  pruning  shears.  But 
where  a  compact,  well  pruned  hedge 
is  desired,  plants  grown  according  to 
the  second  method  should  be  used. 

T.  C.  Johnson. 


Sacramento,  Cal. — Yolo  county  has 
appointed  a  board  of  horticultural 
commissioners  as  follws:  Hay  ward 
Reed,  Broderick;  August  Brink,  Win- 
ters, and  T.  D.  Morrin,  Rumsey.  The 
inroads  of  pear  blight  compelled  the 
action. 


Denver.— The  Colorado  State  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  J.  H.  Crowley, 
Rocky  Ford;  vice-president,  R.  A.  Orr, 
Grand  Junction;  secretary,  E.  B.  Cog- 
geshall,  Denver;  treasurer.  Lute  Wilcox. 

Pasadena,  Cal.— The  Pasadena  Gar- 
deners' Association  has  arranged  for  a 
flower  show  to  be  held  April  5  to  7. 
The  association  has  now  been  organized 
about  a  year  and  there  is  much  enthusi- 
asm among  the  members.  A.  T., Han- 
sen, Richard  Thomas  and  Robt  J.  Kroll 
constitute  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements. 


Situation  WANTED-By  experienced  land, 
aoape  gardener  and  florist  ai  head  gardener  on 
private  place  married  man  with  small  family. 
Pirst-olass  references.    Address 
J.  Norman,  B.  F.  D.  Na  1,  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  flrst-class  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
every  branch.  85  years  old.  single,  90  years'  experi* 
« noe  in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    kobb, 

care  Oummet  <&  Wagner.  187  Union  A  v.. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y, 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATIOII 

OP  AMIIIIOA  has  paid  107,000  for  glass  broken  by 
bail  since  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  partlcu- 
ars  address     JOHH  fl.  EMLfcR  Saddle  RIvf.  W.  J. 

A   THRIFTY  eARDEM 

whether  la»e  or  small,  needs  proper  tools  for 
■eedinjT  and  cnltivating.  We  make  garden  Imple- 
ments of  all  IdndB,  a  tool  for  every  purpose. 

MATTHEWS'  NEW  UNIVERSAL 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators 

Binffly  or  combined  with  Hoes,  Plows.   Bakei 
Markers,  etc.    Over  M  stylei 


AO^^^m    .^  scrip 


soription,  prices  and  vunable 


information  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress.  Send  for  it  now. 

aAMRN  TOOLS  roi 

EVEOV  POIPOSE 

PLOW  00m  107  HARKBT  BT^  BOSTOH,  MASS 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening 


C^Proposara 


To  give  adrice  if  needed.  Lay  oat 
your  plans  and  start  yonr  team,  and 
if  anywhere  along  the  ronte,  between 
planning  and  cropping,  yon  need  hdp, 
just  draw  on  oar  accamalated  capibd 
of  50  years'  experience.  At  the  start 
off  yoa  will  need  good  seed. 
Catalogae  free. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  a  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


W«  out  Mipi^y  any  of  the  MIowlof  booln,  portM^t  ^  the  im^Iom  givMi: 


Manual  op  the  Trbbs  op  Nortai 
America  (Satgent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  aathentic  work  on  the  rabject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
iUnttrationt.  Every  txee  ttndent  should 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  WniDBRBAKS,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  plandng,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plantsTor  country 
and  snbnrban  homes.  A  yolnme  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subfect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-date£ruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   and  AIA.&BD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen)  .-^The  requirements 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  yery  fully  The 
book  also  contains  intenesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cnltiyation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental. species. 
50  cents. 

Landsc  APB  Gardbning  (  WaQgh)  .—This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuafie  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating aSt  book.    60  cents. 

Landsc  APB  GIrdbning  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscompelstlie  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  bupfiil  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
^How  TO  Mablb  Mokbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 

Kower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
Lsiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  (9OLDPISH  {Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  siven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  iJie  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  JC.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  •:  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail  Profiisdy  illustrated. 
25  cents.  » 

Fumigation  Mbthods  (Johnson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  de8tro3ring  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustratjed; 

150  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Qjn  Flowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroiurhfy  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
suoocMAd  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

(hucBNHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— -It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lam  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easify  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbroub  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  800  pages  and  75  illustrap 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahliaa, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
/^^fusRROoMs:  How  TO  Grow  Thbm 
l^Valconer).- The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  gi-owei'  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBss  Df  Markbt  Gardbning  (Saw- 
son)  .—Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (BUwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountrjr  and  written 
firom  a  field  affording  the  widest  expqi- 
enoe  in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Bigvle).— A 
^ndensed  treatise  on  thecnlture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthfol  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  sooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  38  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  • 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  teUs  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fix>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  evefy  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinj^,  seed 
sowing, .  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  aU  about  artifioal, 
ftumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  sood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  aU  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  aU  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  fomiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flowbr  Gardbn  (Heinnch). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Cultoiist  (Poller).    $liM). 


Thb  Gardbn  Story  (BUwaascr).— A 
delightful  book  portraying  the  beauties 
andpleasnresof  ^[ardeningin  themostfiM- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  fidd  for  observatkm 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  conn- 
try.    Price  $1.60. 

Pruits  and  Pruit  Trbbs  of  Ambbica 
(Downittg).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Bany).   $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  Ploriodlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00.     -^ 

Truck  Parming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.6a 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  TLong) .  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
ffints  on  good  taste  in  gardemug.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Coate). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition- 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PlOWBRS  AND  PRA- 

GRANT  Lbaybs  (McDouald}.  A  veiy  in- 
teresting sutject  handled  m  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.   $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His> 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Olustrated  firom  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrs 
(Dana),  (juide  to  the  names, haants  and 
nabits  of  our  common  wild  fiowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75oents. 

Thb  Bngubh  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  £>wers  of  all  kinds,  and  teOs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  pei-fcct  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages*  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Brbbding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossin£[  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00.     . 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Boox 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  lor  all  interested  in  fintt,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.  75  cents. 

Thb  Plani^Lorb  and  Gardbh-Craft 
OP  Shakbsfbarb  (BUacombe).   $d.5a 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  (jreen,ol 
University  of  Biinnesota).    $1.26. 

Ambrican  Pruit  C^jlturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Pany).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagatioa  aad  cnltiyation  r* 
nut-btensg  trssa.   $1.00, 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchii,  Gematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Gmifers,  Iris 
iCaemi^d^,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Gmservatory^ 
Greoibouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.%«tai«M%«t%«t%«t 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

THE  OAROENINO  COMPANY,  ""STic"!.";.-  j 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  Steto  entomolofbt  of  Mwyluid 

A  Prmetleal  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  dieep 
•aa  eflecUve  meaut  uf  destroying  inseet  pesto  aud 
other  Termin  In  Tarlous  placea.  Tbla  work  Is  the 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  aathor,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
is  mnch  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  GBOWSBS  AND  NURSEBTMEN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  iioiorlou« 
8au  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acia  gas  Im  the  only 

Kractical  remedy  for  ihe  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  exteunively  than  oTer  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  Krowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tree^  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurserlen  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  couftd- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  klud  ever  published. 

OARDENBBS  ANB  FLORISTS 
haTe  found   that  voKetabies  and  flowers  cannot  be 

?Town  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigatiou  fur 
he  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  descrllied  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  aud  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DRAI.KRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bl- 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tain lng_graln  in  stor.>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 1%  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  aud  other 
Inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARBOERS  OF  THE  COUNTRT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedv  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
lu  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  lu  any  Indosure. 
COI.I.EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  flnil  it  an  nn-irudate  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  comi>leie  In  every  respe^n  and  ts  the  onl> 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  wrltteu  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  lllnstrated. 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid*  0LOO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


Building 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Tradc  Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeerlptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.  CommunUaw 
tlons  strictly  confldentUU.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for 

Patents  taken  through  M  _ 

special  Aotks,  without  charge,  in  the 


jg  oatenta* 

irougb  Munn'ft  CoTreoeiTe 


Sckniific  Hiiiericam 


A  handsomely  llliutrated  weekly. 


T4inrest  elr- 
Terms.  $3  a 


culatlon  of  anyadentlflo  Journal.     ^  

year ;  four  months,  tL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

iKIUNN4Co^»'«««^NewYQrk 

Branch  Ofllce.  CS  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describini: 
tbem.     Prict  15  ctnlt  pMloaM. 

TIE  GARDENING  CO..         Chicago. 


ORCHIDS 


We  are  htadquarten 
for  Oioblds  in  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Ofthld  Orowert  and  Inpertert,  SUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  please  mention  Gardening. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  QaRDENINO. 


Cim^tVom 


l^(gFtlWSrefld>le 

^  j^\isfiro(Mi^p(flVii 


ENfiUSH  MUSHROOM  SDAWN  (Vm4>>»  •  Spedal.)  Comes  in  pressed  bricks 
CnUUaSn  iflV3imUUIU  .SFJiVYIl.  weiRhinjr  about  20  ozs.  Price  per  brick.  25c: 
5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freiffbt.  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  S  lbs..  $2.00;  100 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •CUOIDEN  OTr  SPAWN.  J.'i'— .^.-^h^Jo^i^?;? 

tiffht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  tb«-  rnooHetioiT-of  -the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  orfreigbt.  10  lt>s.. 
$r.25:K lbs.. $2.75:  100 lbs. $10.00.  -^^  ^v     .      .  k 

VAUGHAN*S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84.8e  Randolph  St.  NKW  YORKI  14  Barolay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gttalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRTTINa 


Vol-  XIV. 


•200  A  Ybab 

U    NUMBSBS. 


CHICAQO.  APRIL  I,  1906. 


SnrsLB  Copt 
IOObbts. 
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AMERICAN    ROSE    SOCIETY'S   EXHIBITION    AT   BOSTON,    MARCH   87-16. 

A  general  view. 


THE  ABUBRICAN  RUSE  SOCIETY. 

A    SUCCESSFXJL    EXHIBITION. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  was  held  in  the 
library  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  at  Boston  on  the  evening 
of  Friday  March  23  and  Saturday  af- 
ternoon March  24,  and  the  exhibition 
of  this  society  was  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  spring  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  society  completely  filling 
the  spacious  halls  of  the  latter  society 
March  23,  24  and  25. 

While  the  exhibition  held  by  the  rose 
society  last  year  was  conceded  by  all 
to  have  been  the  best  display  of  roses 
ever  made  in  this  country,  this  exhibi- 
tion far  surpassed  that  of  last  year  in 
every  particular,  and  it  was  remarked 
by  those  who  have  seen  the  best  shows 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  that 
nothing  to  equal  the  blooms  staged 
was  ever  seen  in  the  world. 


American  Beauty,  of  course,  was 
the  center  of  attraction,  and  the  Phil- 
adelphia grower  seemed  to  have  the 
best  of  the  argument,  Geo.  Burton  cap- 
turing the  society  prize  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  prize  which  carried 
with  it  a  win  on  the  Lord  &  Bum- 
ham  trophy.  A.  Farenwald  won  the 
MacMulkin  cup  for  50  American  Beau- 
ty. In  Bride  and  Bridesmaid  the 
local  growers  held  the  honors  and  took 
most  of  the  prizes.  The  contests  be- 
tween the  Waban  Rose  Conservatories 
and  W.  H.  Elliott  were  in  many  cases 
very  close,  the  former,  however,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  in  the  number  of 
first  prizes. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  varie- 
ties grown  today  over  what  would 
have  been  staged  a  few  years  ago  was 
very  manifest,  for  there  was  a  very 
large  exhibit  of  varieties  other  than 
those  already  enumerated.  Beautiful 
vases  of  Richmond,  Chatcnay,  Liberty, 


Wellesley,  General  McArthur,  Morgan, 
Ames,  Carnot,  Golden  Gate  and  Kil- 
lamey  were  staged  and  contested  with 
the  older  varieties  for  popular  favor. 
Richmond  as  shown  by  the  Waban 
Rose  Conservatories  was  a  revelation 
to  the  public  and  held  an  admiring 
group  throughout  the  exhibition.  The 
50  blooms  of  Mme.  Chatenay  exhibited 
by  the  Exeter  Rose  Conservatories, 
winning  the  Kasting  cup  and  the 
Welch  Bros,  cup  for  the  best  vase  of 
roses  in  the  exhibition,  were  un- 
equalled, the  large  blooms  being  borne 
on  stems  nearly  4  feet  long,  standing 
perfectly  erect.  Farenwald  s  Liberty, 
Miller's  General  McArthur  and  the 
Waban  Rose  ConservaAories'  Welles- 
ley  were  all  greatly  admired. 

The  prizes  for  ramblers  and  climb- 
ers were  contested  by  Herman  Stein- 
hoff.  of  Hoboken,  N.  J..  Thomas  Ro- 
land, Nahant;  W.  W.  Edgar,  Wavcrly: 
and   M.   H.   Walsh,   Woods   Hole,   all 
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of  whom  exhibited  beautiful  specimens. 
The  silver  cups  offered  by  President 
Estabrook  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  Houghton  &  Dut- 
ton  for  the  best  mantle  and  table  dec- 
oration of  roses  were  both  awarded 
to  Houghton  &  Clark.  This  was  an 
unusual  feature  here,  not  having  been 
seen  since  the  exhibition  at  the  time 
of  the  convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  in  1890.  There  were 
four  exhibits  of  mantles  and  four 
of  tables,  and  they  were  a  pleasing  ad- 
dition to  the  show. 

Three  new  aspirants  were  staged,  the 
Minneapolis  Floral  Co.  exhibiting  Miss 
Kate  Moulton,  a  beautiful  pink  rose 
that  carried  well  through  the  three 
days,  and  was  favorably  commented 
upon.  Geo.  Field,  Washington,  D.  C, 
showed  Tom  Field,  a  sport  of  La 
France,  and  F.  H.  Kramer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Queen  Beatrice  a  cross  of 
Mme.  Chatenay  and  Liberty. 

The  judges  of  the  exhibition  were: 
J.  F.  Huss,  of  Hartford,  Conn.;  James 
J.  Curran,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  and  S. 
S.  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and 
the  work  they  performed  was  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  favorably  received 
on  all  sides. 

President  Montgomery  called  the 
meeting  to  order  Friday  evening,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  50,  and  de- 
livered his  address.  The  secretary  and 
treattnrcr  then  presented  their  reports 
and  the  latter  in  commenting  upon  the 
finances  of  the  society  stated  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  year  were  $500  in 
excess  of  the  receipts  and  he  thought 
that  some  retrenchment  should  be 
made  Jn  the  expenses  or  means  taken 
to  increase  the  income  of  the  society. 
J,  H.  Taylor  advocated  that  the  sec- 
retary write  the  various  firms  of  the 
United  States  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  rose  asking  them  to  sub- 
scribe at  least  $50  each  toward  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  the  society,  adding  that 
.  he  would  be  willing  to  head  such  a 
subscription.  After  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion, participated  in  by  A.  Farenwald. 
G.  C.  Watson,  E.  A.  Reed,  W.  C  Bar- 
ry, W.  H.  Elliott,  and  James  Wilson, 
the   matter   was   adjourned. 

The  president  then  introduced  P.  J. 
Lyndi,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  who  deliv- 
ered his  address  on  "The  Mail  Order 
Trade."  The  following  papers  were 
afterwards  read:  "Recent  Advances  in 
the  Practice  of  Rose  Growing  for  Cut 
Flowers,"  by  J.  J.  Curran,  Elmira,  N. 
Y.;  "The  Deterioration  of  Forcing 
Roses,  It.»  Causes  and  Effect,"  by  A. 
Farenwald,  Roslyn,  Pa.:  "Soluble  Fer- 
tilizers," bv  Dudley  Malcolm  Pray, 
Boston,  Mass.  The  secretary  an- 
nounced that  owing  to  sickness  In  his 
family,  Geo.  Asmus,  of  Chicago,  was 
unable  to  be  present,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  paper  he  had  prepared 
on  "The  Retailer's  Part  in  the  Intro- 
duction of  New  Roses"  would  be  pub- 
lished in  the  transactions  of  the  society. 

At  Saturday's  session  officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  Robt.  Simpson, 
president;  F.  R.  Pierson,  vice-presi- 
dent; Benj.  Hammond,  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
secretarv;  Harry  O.  May,  treasurer.  M. 
H.  Walsh  retiring  from  the  executive 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  W.  A.  Manda  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  The  other  two  retiring 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
were  succeeded  by  James  J.  Curran 
and  Peter  Bisset.  The  matter  of  the 
selection  of  the  next  meeting  place  on 
the  motion  of  A.  Farenwald  was  left 


to  the  exr«utive  committee.  The  so- 
ciety then  proceeded  to  pass  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Gs»rdeners*  and  Florists' 
Club,  of  Boston,  A.  T.  Steams  Lum- 
ber Co.,  the  several  donors  of  special 
premiums,  and  the  press.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 

PRESIDENT  Montgomery's  address. 

For  the  second  time  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  to  you  on  the  progress  made 
by  this  society.  During  the  year  the 
commendable  encouragement  which  we 
have  received  from  all  over  the  country 
is  evidence  that  the  rose  men  are  grad- 
ually becoming  interested  in  our  work. 
This  interest  is  in  a  large  measure  due 
to  the  excellent  work  of  our  secretary, 
and  also  to  the  introduction  of  several 
new  roses  that  give  good  promise  of 
being  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of 
winter  flowers.  This  branch  of  our 
business  is  worthy  of  all  the  encourage- 
ment our  members  can  give  it,  as  the 
future  success  of  our  society  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  interest 
created  by   their   introduction. 

While  we  cannot  expect  to  have  a 
Richmond  every  year,  yet  there  is  evi- 
dence of  other  vafluable  varieties  in 
sight  that  will  help  to  whet  the  curios- 
ity and  consequently  the  interest  of  our 


rose  growers.  We  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete with  the  carnation  men  in  this 
respect,  as  they  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  flower  that  responds  readily  to  their 
efforts  for  improvement,  while  with 
the  rose,  even  the  most  expert  hybrid- 
izer finds  it  slow  work  to  get  anything 
that  is  an  improvement.  However, 
when  one  is  oflFered  for  sale,  both  large 
and  small  growers  should  buy  it  and 
test  it  for  themselves.  If  you  don't 
succeed  at  first,  don't  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  condemn;  but  remember  Lib- 
erty and  how  few  had  success  with  it 
at  first,  yet  it  became  one  of  our  most 
valuable  varieties. 

The  rose  of  the  future  will  undoubt- 
edly be  raised  from  a  mixture  of  the 
tea  and  the  hybrid  blood,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  we  expect  to  get  the 
bright  colors  that  are  so  much  wanted. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  grow  the  future 
roses  in  the  haphazard  way  that  the 
true  teas  have  been  grown  in  the  past, 
but  by  a  careful  study  of  their  require- 
ments our  progressive  rose  men  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  best  methods  of  growing 
them.  From  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  from  some  of  those  who  are 
devoting  their  best  energies  to  the 
raising  of  new  roses,  the  first  great 
principle  they  have   in  mind   is  that  a 
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rose,  to  be  of  value,  must  have  a 
strong  constitution  and  be  a  vigorous 
grower,  otherwise  it  will  be  of  little 
use  to  the  American  rose  grower.  A 
fine  individual  flower  without  these 
qualities  will  not  satisfy.  Many  plants 
found  in  every  batch  of  seedlings  have 
ideal  flowers  but  are  so  wanting  m  vigor 
of   g^rowth   that   they   have   to  be   dis- 


I'f  well  look  this  question  squarely  in 
the  face  if  we  aim  to  be  a  permanent 
society,  for  sentiment  doesn't  count  in 
the  commercial  world. 

The  carnation  man  attends  his  con- 
vention that  he  may  exhibit  or  see  the 
new  varieties,  or  so  he  can  sell  or  buy 
stock,  not  for  the  love  of  the  flower 
altogether  does  he  go.     The  rose  man 
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carded.  It  takes  considerable  courage 
to  do  this,  yet  the  honesty  of  purpose 
of  our  seedling  rose  raisers  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  it,  as  only  by  these 
heroic  measures  can  the  business  pros- 
per and  the  best  interests  of  our  society 
be  conserved. 
I  am  not  the  least  pessimistic  as  re- 

?:ards  the  future  of  the  rose  business, 
or  the  rose  will  hold  her  proud  place 
in  the  commercial  world  as  well  as  in 
the  world  beautiful.  The  growth  of  the 
rose  business  in  the  past  25  years  has 
been  phenomenal;  its  growth  in  the 
future,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  equally 
great ;  therefore  I  say  to  the  young  men 
starting  in,  put  forth  your  whole  en- 
erg]r  to  acquire  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  the  queen  of  flowers  that 
you  may  produce  her  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
^hibit  at  our  shows  and  in  this  way 
mduce  a  healthy  rivalry.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  being  beaten;  you  cannot  al- 
ways win.  Try  «<ain,  and  if  you  are 
made  of  the  ngh*  material  for  an  ex- 
hibitor you  uiU  be  surprised  to  find 
how  one  or  two  failures  will  stimulate 
to  increased  effort  to  win  the  coveted 
blue  ribbon  of  our  society. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  to^  encourage  the 
amateur  rose  grower  in  every  possible 
way  by  distributing  proper  literature, 
giving  directions  lipw  to  p|ant,  and 
also  what  to  plant;  yet  our  greatest 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  enroll  the 
commercial  cut  flower  and  plant  men. 
We  should  not  rest  until  we  have  every 
rose  ffrower  in  the  country  on  our  mem- 
bership list.  The  amateurs*  interests 
are  only  local;  they  will  not  follow  our 
exhibitions  from  place  to  place,  con- 
sequently, when  the  exhibition  goes 
away,  as  it  must  if  it  is  to  be  a  perma- 
nent success,  they  lose  interest  and  drop 
off  our  list.  Let  us  make  our  society 
of  interest  to  the  professional  by  making 
it  profitable  and  distance  will  not  deter 
him  from  being  there.     We  may  just 


is  not  different  from  his  brother  the 
carnation  man;  there  must  be  some 
profitable  attraction  tp  bring  him  out 
Therefore  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  rose 
grower  to  make  an  exhibit  of  his  wares 
at  our  exhibitions.  /£  he  has  some- 
thing new  so  much  tlie  better,  but  the 
small  grower,  as  well  as  the  large, 
ought  to  do  his  part.  Let  our  society 
go  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
say  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss, 
but  I  beHeve  a  rolling  national  rose 
society  would  gather  members  and  cor- 
responding strength. 
In   conclusion,   I   wish   to   thank  the 


members  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
for  the  honor  done  me  by  twice  elect- 
ing me  to  be  its  president,  and  while 
I  nave  fallen  far  short  of  what  I  want- 
ed to  accomplish  for  the  society,  3ret 
I  have  done  the  best  I  could  under 
the  circumstances.  Although  I  now 
step  out  of  office,  the  society  will  still 
have  my  hearty  co-operation  and  best 
wishes   for  its  success. 

THE    secretary's    REPORT. 

With  another  year  of  experience  to 
our  credit,  we  come  again  as  guests 
of  our  good  friends  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society,  to  set  up 
one  more  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  rose  in  America  and  the  organiz- 
ation devoted  to  its  advancement 
How  have  we  fared  during  the  year 
since  we  last  met  in  this  room?  The 
best  answer  I  can  give  is  to  ask  you 
to  look  at  the  splendid  exhibition  in 
the  adjoining  hall.  Your  secretary  can 
give  you  facts  and  figures  of  the  year's 
doings,  but  you  who  are  privileged  to 
see  this  exhibition  will  care  more  for 
the  kind  of  evidence  here  given,  that 
the  rose  growers  are  wide  awake,  that 
the  American  Rose  Society  is  backed 
by  workers  both  willing  and  capable 
and  has  now  gotten  safely  beyond  the 
point  where  any  doubt  could  exist  as 
to  its  permanency  and  usefulness. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  organiz- 
ation of  this  society  an  annual  report 
and  bulletin  has  been  published.  In 
it  are  recorded  the  proceedings  at  the 
meeting  in  Boston  one  year  ago,  and 
the  doings  of  the  executive  committee 
in  the  meantime,  including  the  delight- 
ful visit  to  the  rose  garden  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  last  June.  Several  well 
prepared  and  instructive  papers  writ- 
ten by  members  for  this  purpose  are 
included,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
members  up  to  date.  A  few  advertise- 
ments were  inserted,  which  materially 
reduced  the  cost  of  issuing  the  report 
A  copy  was  duly  mailed  to  all  mem- 
bers, and  further  reference  to  it  now 
is  unnecessary  except  that  vour  sec- 
retary has  to  acknowledge  the  unfor- 
tunate omission  of  a  number  of  names 
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that  should  have  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lished list  of  members,  his  own  name 
being  one  of  the  unfortunate  ones. 
The  others  were  Miss  C.  Cruger,  J.  D. 
Eisele,  A.  Gude,  W.  F.  Gude  and  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Reynolds.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers who  have  paid  annual  dues  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  or  later,  is  112;  the  number  of 
life  members  43;  making  the  total 
membership  March  20,  1906,  154.  Of 
this  number  22  are  new  members  ad- 
ded since  March  21,  1905.  Resigna- 
tions received  since  that  date  have  been 
14. 

As  I  have  said,  the  problem  of  the 
existence  and  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  seems  now  to  have 
been  solved.  Under  its  standard  are 
fathered  not  only  the  commercial  cut 
flower  growers,  with  their  marvellous 
enterprise  and  giant  influence,  but 
specialists  in  roses  for  the  garden,  the 
park  and  the  dwelling  house.  The  hy- 
bridist and  fancier,  no  matter  what  di- 
rection his  enthusiasm  may  take,  is 
coming  to  be  a  believer  in  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  rose  society.  Your  sec- 
retary is  of  the  opinion  that  our  best 
success  lies  in  holding  the  afifairs  of 
the  organization  under  professional 
management  for  the  present  at  least, 
it  being  clearly  the  duty  of  the  prac- 
tical rosarian  to  first  establish  the  or- 
ganization on  a  sound  foundation,  and 
then,  by  such  educational  means  as  are 
possible,  to  widen  the  circle  of  the 
socie^s  scope  and  popularity.  No  bet- 
ter banning  can  be  made  than  the  as. 
sembling  of  an  exhibition,  alike  credit- 
able in  extent  and  quality,  such  as  we 
have  in  evidence  on  this  occasion. 
Under  existing  circumstances  our 
strongest  appeal  to  the  people  lies  in 
the  exhibition  feature.  Other  work 
will  follow  in  course.  Hybridization, 
cultural  experimenting  and  investiga- 
tion must  be  encouraged  and  results 
carefully  tabulated  and  given  wide- 
spread publicity.  All  this  means  work, 
unremitting,  methodical  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, but  if  it  is  undertaken  in  the 
right  spirit  we  shall  have  something  to 
show  for  it  all  a  year  or  two  hence. 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  this  urgent  ne- 
cessity which  prompts  me  to  ask  that 
you  now  place  the  ofiice  of  secretary  in 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  can  give 
it  much  more  time  than  I  am  able 
to  devote  to  it  I  have  realized  all 
along,  since  assuming  the  duties  of  sec- 
retary, that  the  time  and  effort  I  have 
been  able  to  spend  in  the  work  have 
been  most  inadequate  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  society.  Some  one  should 
be  secured  who  can  keep  up  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  all  through  the  year  and 
build  up  the  membership  so  that  the 
annual  dues  may  be  suflicient  to  pay 
running  expenses.  Our  field  is  a  wide 
one,  and  its  possibilities  far  from  being 
disclosed  as  yet 
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THE    AWARDS. 

The  awards  for  the  exhibits  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

nmsioN  ▲. 

Twenty-five  blooms.    Open  to  all. 

American  Beauty,  Geo.  Burton,  first; 
Briar  Cliff  Greenhouses,  second. 

Queen  of  Bdgely,  Floral  Bxchanfe.  first. 

Bride.  Waban  Rose  Conservatories,  first; 
W.  H.  Elliott,  second. 

Bridesmaid,  Waban  Rose  Conservatorien, 
first:  W.  H.  Elliott,  second. 

Mrs.  Plerpont  Morgan.  Waban  Roae  Con- 
servatories, first;  R.  T.  McGorum,  second. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  W.  H.  Elliott,  first; 
Robt.   Montgomery,   second. 

Safrano.  W.  H.  Elliott,  first. 

80UV.  du  President  Camot.  R.  T.  McGo- 
rum. first;  John  McFarland.  second. 

Golden  Gate,  Robt  Simpson,  first;  Floral 
Exchange,    second. 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  R.  Simpson,  first; 
Floral  Exchange,  second. 

Ivory.   Floral  Exchange,   first. 

Uberty.  W.  H.  Elliott,  first;  John  W. 
Taylor,  second. 

Wellesley,  Waban  Rose  Conservatories, 
first:  W.  H.  Elliott,  second. 

Gen.  MacArthur,  Robert  Miller,  first; 
John  N.  May.  second. 

Uncle  John,  R.  Simpson,  first 

Klllamey.  W.  H.  Elliott,  first. 

Richmond.  W.  H.  Elliott,  first 

Enchantress,  R.  Simpson,  first. 

DIVISION    B. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
varieties.  Open  to  growers  having  not  more 
than  40.000  feet  of  glass  In  roses. 

Bride.  Montrose  Greenhouse,  first;  Robt. 
Montgomery,  second. 

Bridesmaid,  Montrose  Greenhouse,  first; 
Robt  Montgomery*  second. 


Mrs.  Plerpont  Morgan.  Robt.  McGorum, 
second. 

DIVISION    c. 

Twelve  blooms.  Open  to  private  garden- 
ers and  amateurs  only. 

American  Beauty.  John  Marchall.  first 

Bride,  John  Marchall.  first;  Dr.  C.  G. 
Weld,  second. 

Bridesmaid.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  first 

DIVISION    D. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Twelve  blooms.  Open 
to  all. 

Ulrich  Brunner,  John   McFarland.  second 

Mrs.  John  Laing.  John  McFarland,  sec- 
ond. 

DIVISION    s. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Twelve  blooms.  Open 
to  private  gardeners  and  amateurs  only. 

Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse,  sec- 
ond. 

Mrs.  John  Lalng.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse, 
second. 

Gabriel  Lulxet,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse,  sec- 
ond. 

SPECIAL  PBIZBS  FOR  CUT  BLOOMS. 

Executive  committee's  prises.  50  blooms  of 
American  Beauty  roses,  the  Lord  A  Bum- 
ham  trophy  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  of 
first  cash  prlxe,  Geo.  Burton,  first;  J.  H. 
Bertram,   second. 

Cup  offered  by  Thos.  F.  Galvln  for  60 
blooms  of  Wellesley,  Waban  Rose  Conserva- 
tories. 

Cup  offered  by  Edward  MacMulkln  for  50 
blooms  of  American  Beauty.  A.  Farenwald. 

Cup  offered  by  W.  H.  Elliott  for  50  blooms 
of  Liberty.   A.   Farenwald. 

Cup  offered  by  J.  Newman  k,  Sons  for  50 
blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  Waban  Rose  Conser- 
vatories. 

E.  G.  HUI  prizes,  for  50  blooms  of  Rich- 
mond, Waban  Rose  Conservatories:  25 
blooms.  R.  Simpson:  12  blooms,  W.  G.  Badg- 
ley. 

Twenty-fire  blooms  of  Wellesley.  W.  H. 
Elliott,    second. 

Cup  offered  by  W.  B.  Doyle  for  25  blooms 
of  Klllamey,  waban  Rose  Conservatories. 
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Cup  offered  by  Julius  A.  Zinn  tor  25 
blooms  of  Brtde,  W.  H.  Blliott. 

Special  piise  offered  by  Wm.  F.  Kasting 
tor  50  of  Ghatenay,  Bxeter  Rose  Conserva- 
tories. 

Cup  offered  by  Henry  Penn  for  25  blooms 
3f  Liberty,  A.  Farenwald. 

Alexander  Montgomery  prise  for  25 
blooms  each  of  Bride  and  Bridesmaid,  grown 
and  exhibited  by  any  grower  who  has  ever 
been  employed  by  Waban  Rose  Conservato- 
ries under  Alex.   Montgomery,  C.  Harbison. 

R.  k,  J.  Farquhar  k,  Co.  prise  for  12 
blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  grown  and  exhibited 
by  a  private  gardener,  w.  C.  Rust 

Cup  offered  by  Welch  Bros,  for  best  vase 
of  roses  in  the  exhibition,  Bxeter  Rose  Con- 
servatories. 

spbczaTj  prizss  fob  plants. 

Cvp  offered  by  W.  W.  Bdgar  for  specl- 
men  Crimson  Rambler,  Herman  Steinhoff. 

General  display  of  roses,  winning  silver 
cup.  T.  Roland. 

Six  plants,  any  one  variety,  W.  W.  Bdgar, 
first;   Herman  C.  Steinhoff,  second. 

Specimen  plant,  W.  W.  Bdgar  first;  Her- 
man C.  Steinhoff.  second. 

Specimen  climber,  M.  H.  Walsh,  first; 
Francis  Skinner,  Jr.,  second. 

Cup  offered  by  A.  H.  Hews  k,  Co.  for 
specimen  plant,  not  a  climber.  Col.  Chas. 
Pfaff. 

Prise  offered  by  H.  M.  Walsh  for  speci- 
men plant  of  lAdy  Oay  and  Wedding  sells, 
T.   Roland. 

lOBCELULNBOUB. 

Oup  offered  by  Houghton  k,  Dutton  for 
dinner  table  decoration  of  roses,  Houghton 
k,  Clark. 

Cup  offered  by  A.  F.  Bstabrook  for  mantel 
and  mirror  decoration  of  roses.  Houghton 
ft  Clark. 

THE    VISITORS. 

The  visitors  at  the  convention  in- 
cluded :  P.  V.  Zangen,  Hoboken  N.  J. ; 
A.  Farenwald,  Hillside,  Pa.;  Jas.  J. 
Curran,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  Louis 
Schmutz,  Flatbush,  N.Y.;  John  H.  Tay- 
lor,  Bayside,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  Burton,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Chas.  H.  Loth,  Madison, 
N.  J.;  Robert  Simpson,  Qifton,  N.  J.; 
Benjamin  Hammond,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.; 
Benjamin  Dorrance,  Dorranccton,  Pa.; 
A.  H.  Langjahr,  New  York:  F.  R. 
Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.;  J.  F.  Huss, 
Hartfford,  Conn.;  Rev.  ,E.  A.  Reed, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  F.  H.  Kramer,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  F.  Lautenschlager,  Chi- 
cago; Peter  Bisset,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Alex.  Wallace,  New  York;  H.  O. 
May,  Summit,  N.  J.;  Winfred 
Rollker,  New  York;  W.  A.  Manda, 
S.  Orange,  N.  J.;  W.  C.  Barry,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.;  S.  S.  Pennock,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Paul  Dailledouze,  Flat- 
bush,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Weathered, 
New  York;  P.  J.  Lynch,  West  Grove, 
Pa.;  Alex.  J.  Guttman,  New  York;  A. 
N.  Pierson,  Cromwell,  Conn.;  Robert 
Kift,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  William  Duck- 
ham  and  A.  Herrington,  Madison,  N. 
J. 

THE    BANQUET. 

The  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club  of 
Boston  extended  the  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Societ>*  and  the  visi- 
tors attending  the  convention  a  cordial 
invitation  to  a  banquet,  which  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Saturday 
evening.  From  6  to  7  o'clock  an  in- 
formal reception  was  held  in  one  of 
the  parlors  of  the  hotel  and  the  guests 
and  the  ladies  spent  a  pleasant  social 
hour.  At  7  o'clock  the  procession  was 
formed  and  marched  to  the  banquet 
hall  to  the  strains  of  music  produced 
by  the  lady  orchestra.  The  committee 
having  charge-P.  Welch,  W.  H.  El- 
liott  and  Alexander  Montgomery— had 
made  the  room  a  bower  of  flowers  and 
each  lady  had  a  large  bunch  of  vio- 
lets. The  sumptuous  repast  having 
been  disposed  of,  President  Wheeler 
introduced  Prof.  L  E.  Elson  as  toast- 
master,  and  by  his  happy  introductions 
and  sparkling  wit  he  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  party  in  high  good  humor. 


The  speakers  of  the  evening  included 
Alexander  Montgomery,  Robert  Simp- 
son, F.  R.  Pierson,  W.  C.  Barry,  W. 
P.  Rich,  Peter  Fisher,  Col.  Castle,  P. 
J.  Lynch,  Geo.  C.  Watson,  Benjamin 
Dorrance,  A.  Farenwald,  Geo.  Burton 
and  Fred  Sander.  The  last  named 
speaker,  who  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of   Sander  &   Sons,   St.   Albans,   Eng., 


rose  petals  to  strew  on  the  floors  and 
seats  of  their  banquet  halls.  Pliny 
also  tells  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  move 
the  earth  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  in  their 
cultivation.  Coming  to  modem  times, 
Dr.  Lindlcnr  says  the  pharmacopean 
could  be  formed  of  the  rose  family 
alone;  and  Sir  R.  Christison  tells  that 
it  takes  100,000  roses,  the  products  of 
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said:  ''If  the  exhibition  I  saw  here 
could  be  transferred  to  our  horticul- 
tural hall  in  London,  I  am  sure  it  would 
create  a  profound  sensation.  Your 
American  Beauty  and  Richmond  roses 
are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen." 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  having  been 
given  to  the  toastmaster  and  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  the  meeting  broke  up 
at  a  late  hour. 


NOTES  OR  ROSE  CULTURE. 

Paper  read  before  the  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny  Florists'  and  Gardeners'  Club,  by 
Neal  McCallunL 

The  rose  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  most  ancient  authors.  Homer's 
allusion  to  the  rose  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  are  among  the  earliest  men- 
tions we  have.  Wm.  Paul  in  his  "Rose 
Garden,"  gives  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  poetess  Sappho,  who  lived  600 
B.  C    It  is:— 

"Would  JoTe  apiK>int  some  flower  to  reign 
In  matchless  beauty  on  the  plain, 
The  rose    (mankind  will  all  agree) 
The   rose  the  Queen  of  flowers  should   be.*' 

Historians  tell  us  that  those  luxurious 
persons,  Qeopatra  and  Nero,  spent  im- 
mense  sums   of  money   for  roses   and 


10,000  bushes  of  the  Damask  rose,  to 
yield  180  grains  of  attar  of  roses.  The 
Damask  rose  is  parent  of  the  hybrid  red 
roses  of  today;  it  was  brought  to  Eu- 
rope from  Syria  by  one  of  the  crusaders 
returning  from  the  holy  wars. 

Roses  will  do  fairly  well  in  almost 
any  soil,  providing  it  is  not  a  wet  or  a 
loose  sandy  one.  Of  course  the  ideal 
soil  is  a  deep  strong  loam  and  a  shel- 
tered position  wjth  an  exposure  to  the 
morning  sun  shaded  from  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  noonday  sun.  A  stiff  clay  land 
can  be  helped  by  drainmg  and  working 
in  long  stable  manure,  decayed  leaves, 
sand  and  ashes,  and  a  sandy  or  gravely 
earth,  by  the  addition  of  cow  manure, 
clay,  or  stiff  loam,  but  any  ground 
which  will  grow  good  cabbage  will  also 
grow  good  roses.  The  best  season  for 
planting  the  hardier  roses  is  the  late 
fall,  but  the  more  tender  tea  roses 
should  be  left  until  early  spring.  It 
often  happens  when  you  unpack  your 
roses  from  a  distant  nursery  that  you 
discover  the  bark  all  shrivelled.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  bury  thejn  completely  at 
least  6  inches  below  the  surface,  give 
the  ground  a  good  soaking  and  leave 
so  for  2  or  3  days  to  plump  up  again. 
In   planting  budded  or  grafted  plants, 
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the  point  of  union  should  be  at  least  2 
inches  below  the  surface,  so  that  they 
may  eventually  become  own  root  plants. 
In  pruning,  first  cut  out  all  decayed, 
crowded  or  weak  growths;  then  shorten 
back  as  required  observing  the  rule  tliat 
delicate  and  w^ak  growers  should  be 
pruned  separately  and  strong  and  vigor- 
ous growers  pruned  very  lightly. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  roses 
can  be  used  to  produce  decorative  ef- 
fects outdoors  as  dwarf  plants  in  beds, 
as  climbers  on  walls,  porches  or  arches, 
as  pillars,  in  lar^e  isolated  clumps,  as 
a  hedge  or  dividing  line,  as  an  edging 
to  other  shrubs,  or  to  carpet  banks  and 
slopes.  Take  first  roses  as  dwarf  plants 
in  beds.  Such  varieties  as  Hermosa, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Lambert,  La 
France,  Homer,  Malmaison,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  and  the  old  Agrippina  are  bet- 
ter than  thp  stronger  ones,  which  arc 
good  as  masses.  Such  sorts  as  Baroness 
Rothschild  Mabel  Morrison,  Merveille 
de  Lyon,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Louise 
Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Al- 
fred Colomb,  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Marie 
Baumann,  Margaret  Dickson,  Gloire  de 
Margottin,  Francois  Michelon,  Fisher 
Holmes  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  being  glo- 
rious during  their  flowering  season. 

The  Rugosa  hybrids  are  grand  and 
useful  roses  for  hedges  or  screens,  love- 
ly in  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit  and  hard 
as  nails  in  constitution.  The  Wichu- 
raianas  and  its  hybrids  are  splendid  as 
edgings  and  to  CQver  banks  or  ugly 
places.  The  Rambler  varieties  with  prai- 
rie roses  and  climbing  hybrid  remon- 
tants,  and  teas  like  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  Glorie  de  Dijon,  W.  Allen  Rich- 
ardson, Jules  Margottin,  Glory  of 
Cheshunt,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Bessie 
Johnson  are  magnificent  as  pillars,  on 
arches,  walls,  or  porches.  The  late 
Dean  Hole  said  we  should  have  in  our 
gardens,  "Beds  of  roses,  bowers  of 
roses,  hedges  of  roses,  pillars  of  roses, 
arches  of  roses,  fountains  of  roses, 
baskets  of  roses,  vistas  and  alleys  of 
the  rose."      

TWIN  ROSES. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store  Greenhouses, 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  have  sent  us  a 
stout  stem,  two  feet  in  length,  of  the 
Ivory  rose  (an  illustration  of  which  is 
shown  herewith)  with  two  perfect 
blooms  joined  together  at  the  base, 
the  stem  being  somewhat  flattened  or 
fasciated  in  proximity  to  the  flowers. 
There  is  apparently  only  one  stem  to 
the  terminal  node  from  which  toward 
the  blooms  is  showa  somo  tendency  to 
division. 

ROSE  KATE  MOULTON. 

This  grand  new  pink  rose  was  orig- 
inated by  John  Monson,  the  genial  pro- 
prietor of  the  Minneapolis  Floral  Co., 
who  is  introducing  it  this  season.  Mr. 
Monson  has  been  experimenting  in  hy- 
bridizing roses  for  many  years,  and  it 
was  after  a  number  of  failures  that  he 
at  last  succeeded  in  getting  what  he 
considered  at  the  time  was  a  good 
flower. 

It  was  about  7  years  ago  that  he  first 
hit  upon  the  right  combination,  prob- 
ably more  by  accident  than  anything 
else.  Among  several  seedling^  which 
he  had  produced  was  one  from  Mme. 
Testout+La  France,  which  he  crossed 
with  Belle  Siebrecht  and  from  which 
came  Kate  Moulton.  The  name  it 
bears  was  given  to  it  some  time  ago, 
but  not  generally  known,  it  being  called 
the  new  pink  rose  locally.     It  was  in 


honor  of  the  daughter  of  the  man  who 
aided  Mr.  Monson  financially  in  his 
first  building  venture,  and  himself  a 
great  admirer  of  flowers. 

Kate  Moulton  is  in  a  class  by  itself 
in  size  of  bloom,  as  well  as  a  free 
bloomer,  it  having  averaged  last  year 
49  flowers  to  the  plant,  of  which  the 
greater  per  cent  were  on  stems  20  to 
36  inches  in  length,  and  a  great  many 
were  even  longer  than  this  from  a 
batch  carried  over  one  year.  Its  habit 
is  very  robust,  and  it  has  never  known 
disease  of  any  kind,  not  even  bein^  af- 
fected with  mildew  when  adjoining 
benches  were  so  affected.  It  has  been 
grown  in  both  the  most  favorable  as 
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well  as  the  lowest  and  darkest  benches 
on  the  place,  and  did  phenomenally  well 
under  all  conditions.  It  does  best,  how- 
ever, with  a  night  temperature  of  54*  to 
56°,  when  the  blooms  get  their  best 
color.  Alongside  of  Liberty  it  has  done 
as  well,  but  the  flowers  have  inclined 
to  a  lighter  color.  If  anything  it  has 
done  better  on  its  own  roots  than 
grafted,  and  Mr.  Monson  prefers  it  on 
its  own  roots.  It  is  not  a  heavy  crop- 
per, but  more  of  a  continuous  bloomer, 
the  finest  blooms  being  cut  in  December 
and  January.  It  has  the  very  good 
habit  of  breaking  freely  from  the  bot- 
tom at  all  seasons  and  producing  stems 
rivaling  American  Beauty  in  strength. 
In  the  4  years  since  it  was  bom  it  has 
sported  three  different  times,  the  first 
a  cream  yellow,  which  was  not  consid- 
ered good  enough  to  keep.  The  other 
two  are  being  watched  very  closely  as 
they  give  promise  of  making  their  mark 
some  day.  One  is  a  pure  white,  and  the 
other  is  a  pleasing  copper  color,  both 
showing  the  same  robust  habit  as  their 
parent.  The  treatment  in  growing  Kate 
Moulton  has  been  the  same  as  given  all 


the  ordinary  varieties  of  roses,  except 
as  to  temperature,  it  doing  well  under 
most  any  treatment 

Mr.  Monson  is  being  overwhelmed 
with  letters  of  commendation  from  all 
over  tiio  country  where  it  has  been  ex- 
hibited. The  cut  flowers  have  been 
shipped  to  Texas,  California  and  the 
east,  and  have  been  on  exhibition  in 
good  shape  for  several  days  after  ar- 
rival, proving  beyond  doubt  its  good 
keeping  qualities.  At  Oscar  Swanson's, 
in  Minneapolis,  and  Holm  &  Olson's,  in 
St  Paul,  where  it  has  been  sold  nearly 
exclusively  at  retail,  the  customers  will 
have  no  odier  pink  rose.  No  matter  how 
good  Chatenay  or  Bridesmaid  are  shown 
them,  Kate  Moulton  sells  for  50  to  100 
per  cent  more  than  these,  and  so  far 
neither  of  these  firms  have  been  able 
to  supply  tiie  demand  for  them.  The 
rose  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated, as  it  would  require  a  master's  pen 
to  picture  it  as  well  as  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Monson's  range  of  glass  now  con- 
tains about  120,000  square  feet,  and  is 
the  largest  in  his  section,  and  he  is 
contemplating  adding  about  3SO00 
feet  more  this  coming  season.  It  is  a 
modem  establishment  and  speaks  very 
well  for  the  push  and  energy  of  the  nun 
behind  it. 

O. 

ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEDALS. 

The  authorities  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  have  distributed 
the  bronze  medals  as  awarded  and  be- 
gan mailing  the  gold  medals  early  this 
month.  The  mint  authorities  promise 
to  commence  delivery  of  the  grand 
prize  medals  this  week  and  that  of  the 
silver  medals  several  weeks  later.  The 
awards  were  as  follows: 

GEANV  FRIZES,  GROUP  IO5. 

France. — Grounds  of  French  pavilion; 
V.  Tatoux,  Lille,  rockwork  in  French 
garden;  Tissot,  Paris,  garden  and  vine- 
yard tools;  R  Touret,  Paris,  park  and 
garden  plans. 

Great  Britain.— Kew  Gardens;  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  London;  grounds 
of  British  pavilion. 

{apan. — Gromids  of  Japanese  pavilion. 
Jnited  States. — Daniel  Moriarty,  New 
Orelans^  La.,  granite  and  terra  cotta 
vases;  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  research  and  practical  work; 
Wm.  Galloway,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gar- 
den statuary  and  vases. 

GOLD  MEDALS,  GROUP  I05. 

United^  States. — American  Radiator 
Co.,  Chkago,  steam  and  hot  water 
boilers;  J.  D.  Wallace,  Champaign,  III, 
Wallace  power  sprayer;  E.  B.  Freeman, 
Middleport,  N.  Y.,  Niagara  gas  sprayer; 
The  Gould's  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  Goulds'  Spray  pumps;  J. 
B.  Fellows,  Boston,  Mass.,  lawn  sprink- 
lers; Dust  Sprayer  Manufacturing  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  spraying  machines  and 
powders;  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Planet,  Jr.,  implements; 
William  Simpson,  Eddystone,  Pa.,  motor 
lawn  mower  and  roller. 

GRAND  PRIZES,  GROUP  I08. 

France. — George  Boucher,  Paris,  tree 
and  dwarf  rose  bushes  and  shrubs; 
Croux  &  Sons,  Chatenay,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs;  Leveque  &  Sons, 
Ivory,  hybrid  and  tea  roses. 

Great  Britain.— William  Cutbush  & 
Son,  London,  clipped  trees  and  English 
ivies;  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  flower- 
ing bulbs  and  annuals. 
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United  States. — Huntsville  Wholesale 
Nurseries,  Huntsville,  Ala,  hardy  roses; 
Vaughans  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  cannas 
and  bedding  plants;  Michel  Plant  and 
Bulb  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  geraniums 
and  flowering  and  foliage  bedding 
plants;  H.  J.  Weber  &  Sons,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs;  Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin, 
N.  Y.,  gladiolus  plants  and  flowers; 
Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa., 
cannas;  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  aquatics. 

GOLD  MEDALS,  GROUP  I08. 

Great  Britain. — ^H.  Camiell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  dahlias  and  herbaceous  plants; 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  London,  bulbs  and 
flowering  annuals;  John  Forbes,  Ha- 
wick, Scotland,  annuals ;  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  bulbous  plants  and  annuals; 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  tuberous 
begonias. 

Holland.— C.  Keur  &  Son,  Hillegom, 
tulips,  hjracinths  and  crocuses. 

Japan. — Benjiro  Yamawaki,  Osaka, 
Japanese  peonies  and  fern  balls. 

United  States.— Chicago  Carnation 
Co.,  Joliet,  111.,  carnations;  P.  S.  Pe- 
terson &  Son,  Chicago,  shrubs  and 
trees;  Swain,  Nelson  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
trees  and  shrubbery;  Nathan  Smith  & 
Son,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Canna  Express; 
Heikes-Biloxi  Nurseries,  Biloxi,  Ala., 
roses;  St.  Louis  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  hyacinths  and  tulips  and  floral 
clock;  William  Schray  &  Sons,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Canna  Superior;  James  B. 
Wild  &  Bros.,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.,  ever- 
greens and  shade  trees;  James  Young, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  geraniums;  E.  H.  Bar- 
bour, Lincoln,  Neb.,  cannas;  Charlton 
Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  peonies; 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
shrubbery  and  herbaceous  plants;  Sam- 
uel G.  Harris,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  roses; 
William  F.  Kasting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Canna  Mrs.  W.  F.  Kasting;  H. 
E.  Newberry,  Magnolia,  N.  C,  can- 
nas and  caladiums;  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  begonias  and 
roses;  Thos.  Meehan,  Gcrmantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  shrubbery;  the  Wm. 
H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa,,  ever- 
greens; Aug.  Obermeyer,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  Canna  West  Virginia. 

SILVER  MEDALS,  GROUP  I08. 

United  States.— Alabama  Nursery 
Co.,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  altheas  and 
syringas;  F.  S.  Phoenix,  Bloomington, 
111.,  shrubbery;  Mrs.  O.  B.  Stevens. 
Shenandoah,  la.,  gladioli  and  dahlias; 
W.  W.  Coles,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  cannas; 
R.  &.  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 

C*  dioli  and  roses;  Wm.  C.  Young,  St 
uis.  Mo.,  petunias;  J.  F.  Rosenfield, 
West  Point,  Neb.,  peonies;  Jackson  & 
Perkins,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  roses;  J.  Ros- 
coc  Fuller,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  cannas; 
C  W.  Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  peonies; 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  hya- 
cinths and  crocuses;  Geo.  Richardson, 
Warren,  Ohio,  water  lilies;  Peter 
Brown,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  pansies;  Henry 
Eicholz,  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  hardy  phlox. 

BRONZE    MEDALS,    GROUP    I08. 

United  States.— O.  F.  Brand  &  Son, 
Faribault,  Minn.,  seedling  peonies;  Jes- 
sie R.  Prior,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  pan- 
sies; Johnson-Musser  Seed  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  dahlias  and  calla  lilies; 
C.  D.  Young,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  roses; 
Carlisle  Nursery  Co.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Car- 
nation Pennsylvania;  Davis  Bros., 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Carnation  Crisis. 

GRAND  PRIZE,  GROUP  lOQ. 

Mexico.— Mexican  Commission,  City 
of  Mexico,  tropical  plants. 


GOiLD  MEDALS,  GROUP  lOp. 

Mexico. — Agustin  Acosta,  Tacubuya, 
rockery;  Jardin  Botanico,  Tacubuya, 
tuberous  begonias;  Quinta  Lxlia,  Cuer- 
navaca,  caladiums;  Primitive  Maurique, 
City  of  Mexico,  tillandsias  and  orchids; 
Ignacio  McDowell,  Tacubuya,  agaves; 
J.  Alberto  McDowell,  Tacubuya,  cacti. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  decorative  plants;  E. 
Valdejo,  New  Orleans,  La.,  palms;  U. 
J.  Virgin,  New  Orleans,  La.,  palms. 

BRONZE  MEDALS,  GROUP  lOQ. 

United  States. — Cox  Seed  O).,  San 
Francisco,  Cal,  Araucaria  imbricata; 
Mrs.  Ew  C.  Lowe,  Long  Beach,  Cal.» 
palms  and  bamboo;  Adolph  Scharff,  So. 


NEW   R08B   MISS   KATB   MOULTON. 


United  States.— Golden  Gate  Park, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  trees  and  shrubs; 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal.,  trees  and 
shrubs;  Stockton  State  Hospital,  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  shrubs  and  plants;  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store,  Chicago,  tuberous  begonias; 
New  Orleans  Horticultural  Society, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  ornamental  plants; 
D.  Newsham,  New  Orleans,  La.,  palms 
and  ferns;  Michel  Plant  &  Bulb  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  foliage  plants  and 
palms;  C  Young  &  Sons,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  palms  and  foliage  plants;  Wm. 
F.  Kasting,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Adiantum 
Croweanum;  F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tar- 
r3rtown,  N.  Y.,  Nephrolepis  Tariytown, 
(N.  Piersoni  elegantissima;)  John 
Scott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nephrolepis 
Scottii;  Siebrecht  &  Son,  >few  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  palms  and  foliage  plants. 

SILVER  MEDALS,  GROUP  ICQ. 

United  States. — ^Alameda  County  Com- 
mission, Oakland,  Cal.,  Phoenix  Canari- 
ensis;  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  palms  and  agaves;  H.  D. 
McWilliams,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  palms 
and  foliage  plants;  H.  N.  Rust,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Cocos  Australis;  R.  M. 
Tegue,  San  Dimas,  Cal.,  orange  trees; 
Abele  Bros.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  palms; 
Audubon  Park  Association,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Pandanus  Veitchii;  Mrs.  N. 
Bryant,  New  Orelans,  La,,  palms;  C. 
Ebele.  New  Orelans,  La.,  palms  and 
ferns;  J.  Karcher,  New  Orleans,  La., 
palms;  Mrs.  A.  Kouns,  New  Orleans, 
La.,   Boston    ferns;    Steckler  Seed   Co., 


Pasadena,  Cal.,  bamboo  and  foliage 
plants;  Santa  Barbara  County  Commis- 
sion, Cal.,  plants  and  sub-tropical  trees; 
J.  Eblen,  New  Orleans,  La.,  palms;  H. 
Kehm,  New  Orleans,  La.,  palms  and 
ferns;  J.  St  Mard,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Pandanus  Veitchii. 

GRAND  PRIZE,  GROUP  1 10. 

France.— Dcnaiffe,  Carignan,  Arden- 
nes, flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  GROUP  IIO. 

United  States.— W.  Atlee  Burpee  ft 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lawn  grass  seed. 

SILVER  MEDALS,  GROUP  IIO. 

Japan.— Watasc  Torajiro,  Tokio,  flow- 
er and  vegetable  seeds. 

United  States.— Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
Chicago,  lawn  grass  seed;  St  Louis 
Seed  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo.»  lawn  grass 
seed;  Schisler-Comeli  Seed  Co.,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  lawn  ^^rass  seed;  Henry  A. 
Dreer,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  lawn  grass 
seed,  Henry  F.  Michell  ft  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  lawn  grass  seed. 

BRONZE   MEDALS,  GROUP  Iia 

United  States.— Steckler  Seed  Co., 
Limited,  New  Orleans,  La.,  flower  seeds. 

GRAND  PRIZE,  GROUP  III. 

France. — Nomblot-Bnmeau,  Bourg  la 
Reine,  fruit  trees  and  shrubs. 

United  States. — Riverside  County, 
Cal.,  model  of  orange  grove. 

GOLD  MEDALS,  GROUP  III. 

France. — ^J.  H.  Lcconte,   Ainc,   Paris, 
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fruit    trees;     Pinguet-Guindon,    Tours, 
trees  and  vines. 

United  States.— State  of  Louisiana, 
sub-tropical  fruit  trees.  * 

SILVER    MEDALS^    GROUP    III. 

United  States. — ^A.  Commander,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  orange  trees;  Quintette 
Bros.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  sub-tropical 
fruit  trees;  A.  Wichers,  Gretna,  La., 
orange  and  pomegranate  trees;  State 
Experiment  Station,  La.,  sub-tropical 
economic  plants;  H.  G.  Harrison  Sons' 
Nurseries,  Berlin,  Md.,  nursery  trees; 
Huntsville  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala,,  nursery  trees  and  plants. 

Supplementary  Awards  In  Horticulture. 

INCLUDING  THOSE  MADE  AT  FLOWER  SHOW. 
GRAND  PRIZE,  GROUP  I08. 

Massachusetts. — H.  F.  Burt,  Taunton, 
dahlias. 

GOLD  MEDALS,  GROUP  I08. 

State  of  California,  ornamental  trees. 

Illinois. — Bassett  &  Washburn,  Chi- 
cago, chrysanthemums,  roses  and  carna- 
tions; H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  chrys- 
anthemums; Chicago  Carnation  Co., 
Joliet,  chrysanthemums  and  carnations; 
Poehlmann  Bros.  Co.,  Morton  Grove, 
carnations  and  roses. 

Indiana.— The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  RkJi- 
mond,  Ind.,  chrysanthemums  and  roses; 
W.  J.  &  M.  S.  Vesey,  Fort  Wayne,  car- 
nations, roses  and  chrysanthemums. 

Michigan. — ^John  Brcitmeyer*s  Sons, 
Detroit,  roses,  carnations  and  chrysan- 
themums ;  Nathan  Smith  &  Son,  Adrian, 
chrysanthemums. 

Missouri. — St  Louis  Seed  Co.,  St 
Louis,  tulips  and  hyacinths. 

SILVER  MEDALS,  GROUP   I08. 

Illinois. — H.  N.  Bruns,  Chicago,  lily 
of  the  valley;  Albert  Fuchs,  Chicago, 
Cycas  revoluta;  Peter  Reinberg,  Chi- 
cago, roses;  J.  D.  Thompson  Carnation 
Co.,  Joliet,  carnations;  Vaughan's  Seed 
Store,  Chicago,  gladioli  and  dahlias. 

Indiana. — Bertermann  Bros.  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, cyclamens. 

Massachusetts.-— J.  K  Alexander,  East 
Bridgewater,  dahlias. 

Michigan.-— S.  S.  Bailey,  East  Paris, 
gladioli  and  asters. 

Missouri. — Wm.  L.  Rock,  Kansas  City, 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  carnations  and 
table  decorations;  Fred  C.  Weber,  St 
Louis,  chrysanthemums  and  bridal  bou- 
quet; Jas.  B.  Wild  &  Bros.,  Sarcoxie, 
dahlias;  C.  Young  &  Sons,  St  Louis, 
roses  and  dahlias. 

North  Carolina.— H.  E.  Newbury, 
magnolia,  tuberoses. 

BRONZE   MEDALS,   GROUP    I08. 

Illinois.— The  Benthey-Coatsworth  Co., 
Chicago,  roses;  Wietor  Bros.,  Chicago, 
chrysanthemums  and  carnations. 

Indiana.— E.  T.  Grave,  B.  K.  and  B. 
Floral  Co.,  Richmond,  chrysanthemums 
and  carnations;  F.  Dorner  &  Sons,  La 
Fayette,  carnations;  Gunnar  Teilmann, 
Marion,  chrysanthemums;  Peter  Weil- 
and,  Newcastle,  carnations  and  roses. 

Michigan.— Eli  Cross,  Grand  Rapids, 
violets. 

Minnesota.— Oarence  Wedge,  Albert 
Lea,  peonies. 

New  Jersey.— Lager  &  Hurrell,  Sum- 
mit orchids. 

New  York.— Guttman  &  Weber,  New 
York,  carnations. 

Texas.— J.  R.  Johnson,  Dallas,  ever- 
greens; Otto  Locke,  New  Brownsfels, 
pampas  plumes;  C.  C.  Mayhew,  Sher- 
man, evergreens;  T.  V,  Munson,  Den- 
ison,  evergreens,  F.  T.  Ramsay,  Austin, 
tuberoses. 


GRAND  PRIZE,   GROUP   lOQ. 

Illinois. — Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chi- 
cago, chrysanthemums,  ferns  and  orna- 
mental peppers. 

GOLD  MEDALS,  GROUP  lOQ. 

Japan. — ^Japanese  Commission,  chrys- 
anthemum plants. 

Wisconsin. — H.  G.  Selfridge,  Lake 
Geneva,  orchids. 

SILVER  MEDALS,  GROUP   lOQ. 

Japan. — Kondo  Yokaro,  Tokio,  fern 
balls. 

Illinois.— H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford, 
chrysanthemum  plants. 

Missouri. — ^A.  G.  Greiner,  St  Louis, 
cacti  and  euphorbias;  Missouri  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  St  Louis,  chrysanthemum 
plants  and  palms. 

Ohio. — ^J.  A.  Peterson,  Cincinnati,  be- 
gonias and  pandanus. 
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Calceolaria  Hybrida. 


BRONZE    MEDALS^    GROUP    lOQ. 

Louisiana. — EX  Zbinder,  New  Orleans, 
palms. 

Missouri. — William  Schray  &  Sons, 
St.  Louis,  palms  and  decorative  plants. 

The  Qreenhouse. 


CALCEOLARIA  HTBRIDA. 

Well  grown  plants  of  Calceolaria  hy- 
brida in  flower  are  well  worth  the  care 
necessary  to  produce  them,  but  it  is 
only  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care 
from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until 
the  flowers  have  decayed,  can  calceo- 
larias be  had  in  perfection.  The  two 
conditions  most  injurious  to  calceolarias 
are  too  high  a  temperature  and  dryness 
at  the  roots  through  careless  watering. 

Seed  may  be  sown  through  June  and 
July  in  shallow  seed  pans.  Good  drain- 
age is  very  important.  After  that  is  at- 
tended to  fill  the  pans  from  a  compost 
of  sand,  leaf  mold  and  well  rotted 
fibrous  loam;  the  soil  on  top  should 
be  sifted  with  a  very  fine  sieve,  have  the 
surface  as  even  as  possible,  then  water 
with  a  fine  hose.    After  the  water  has 


drained  away,  the  seeds  may  be  sown, 
but  should  not  be  covered  with  soil 
Cover  the  seed  pan  with  glass  and  keep 
it  covered  until  the  seedlings  are  easily 
discernible,  then  by  easy  stages  remove 
it  The  small  seeds  and  seedlings  are 
so  easily  injured  with  water  that  instead 
of  watering  over  head  the  seed  pan 
should  be  immersed  in  water.  When  the 
seedlings  are  fit  to  handle,  prick  them  off 
into  flats,  about  i^  inches  apart  When 
the  plants  are  touching  each  other  in 
the  nats  pot  them  into  small  pots,  and 
continue  repotting  them  whenever  they 
require  it  until  tney  are  in  7-inch  poti. 

Calceolarias  are  very  exacting  in  their 
requirements,  and  for  that  reason  good 
potting  soil  should  be  used  alwajrs.  In 
the  last  shift  or  two  some  well  rotted 
cow  manure  should  be  added  to  the  soil 
Although  calceolarias  do  not  like  the 
glaring  sunlight,  still  they  will  thrive 
better  in  a  cool  house,  or  frame,  with 
a  northern  exposure,  than  in  a  house 
with  shaded  glass.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant in  the  successful  cultivation  of  cal- 
ceolarias to  keep  them  cool  in  summer, 
and  to  enable  the  grower  to  do  Uiis 
some  sort  of  shade  may  be  a  necessity. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  a  house  or 
frame  diey  are  ^rown  in,  a  removable 
shade  of  some  kind  of  material  will  be 
much  better  than  coatmg  the  glass,  be- 
cause on  dull  days  and  when  the  sim 
is  low,  the  shading  can  be  removed  and 
the  plants  have  the  benefit  of  the  light 
When  the  flower  spikes  appear  water 
at  regular  intervals  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  them  clean  water  immediately 
after. 

The  leaves  of  a  calceolaria,  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  count  for  fully  as 
much  as  the  flowers,  so  be  careful  not 
to  damage  the  leaves,  to  prevent  which 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  a  lit- 
tle apart,  or  still  better  to  place  the  pots 
in  a  single  row  on  a  narrow  shelf,  or 
shelves,  or  if  they  are  on  a  bendi, 
place  the  plants  on  top  of  inverted  pots. 
Greenfly  is  the  persistent  enemy  of 
calceolarias,  and  to  keep  it  away  from 
them,  tobacco  stems  should  be  strewn 
liberally  where  the  plants  are  standing. 

M. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ADIAIITUM  FAItLETEHSE 

Bt>.  Gardsninq:— 

I  would  like  information  on  how  to 
grow  Adiantum  Farleyense.  What 
temperature  suits  them  best?  Should 
they  be  shaded  or  grown  in  the  light? 
I  have  tried  to  grow  them,  but  the 
fronds  seem  to  damp  off  and  rot 

Z.  V.  A. 

A  night  temperature  of  65*  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  welfare  of  this  fern, 
though  some  growers  run  them  at 
68"*  to  70"*,.  the  objection  to  the  latter 
method  being  found  in  the  &ct  that 
the  plants  so  grown  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce thinner  and  softer  foliage  Uian 
those  kept  in  a  slightly  lower  temper- 
ature. 

From  March  to  November  it  is  best 
to  have  the  glass  shaded,  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  full  light 
may  be  admitted  without  injury  to  the 
plants.  The  best  soil  for  Uiis  fern  is 
rotted  sod,  with  a  liberal  enriching  of 
dry  cow  dung:,  the  manure  being  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  or 
five  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter.  The  soil  should 
not  be  screened,  but  simply  broken  up 
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fine  enough  to  be  handled  convenient- 
ly  in  potting,  and  the  pots  should  be 
dean  and  well  drained,  it  being  an 
advantage  to  cover  the  crocks  or  cin- 
ders in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  a 
little  sphagnum  moss.  When  potting, 
the  soil  should  be  made  moderately 
firm,  but  not  rammed  hard,  and  the 
plants  given  sufficient  water  immedi- 
ately alter  the  operation  to  moisten 
the  soil  through,  after  which  watering 
should  be  done  carefully  until  the 
plants  get  to  rooting  freely,  as  over- 
watering  freshly  potted  ferns  will 
frequently  cause  trouble  by  souring 
the  soil 

Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  in  hot 
and  dry  weather,  giving  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  but  avoiding  direct  drafts  over 
the  plants,  the  young  growth  of  this 
fern  being  quite  tender,  but  on  to- 
ward autumn  they  will  bear  much 
more  ventilation,  and  the  fronds  will 
be  improved  in  textui«  by  such  treat- 
ment Do  not  water  over  the  foliage, 
and  all  watering  would  better  be  done 
early  in  the  day. 

W.  H.  Tapun. 


WROUGTH  IRON  FOR  PIPES. 

About  i8po  several  cast  iron  conduits 
at  Berlin,  from  3.5  to  10  centimeters  in 
diameter,  were  ruptured,  which  led  the 
authorities  to  replace  the  cast  iron  pipes 
with  those  of  wrought  iron,  covered 
with  the  following  composition  for  pro- 
tection: 6s  kilogrammes  of  tar,  3  kilo- 
grammes of  rosin,  15  liters  of  sand,  7 
liters  of  loamy  clay,  and  4  liters  of  pow- 
dered lime.  A  coating  of  this  mixture, 
3  or  4  millimeters  thick,  was  applied. 
In  more  than  a  dozen  years  of  service, 
these  pipes  have  been  preserved  from 
rust  and  have  undergone  no  change. — 
Rev.  des  Edairages. 


LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERS. 

John  C.  Olmstead,  of  the  firm  of 
Olmstead  Bros.,  landscape  architects,  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  was  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  recently  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  study  of  the  university  camp- 
us. At  the  request  of  President  James 
and  members  of  the  faculty  he  con- 
sented to  give  an  informal  talk  on  land- 
scape gardening  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture. In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
Mr.  Olmstead  did  not  favor  much  plant- 
ing on  university  campuses  since  in  con- 
nection with  large  buildings  it  is  out  of 
place  from  a. landscape  point  of  view. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  doing  so  he 
ignores  an  important  phase  of  the  whole 
matter  which  is  of  surrounding  the 
students  with  good  specimens  of  trees 
and  plants  so  that  they  will  become 
accustomed  to  them  and  in  the  future 
possessors  and  advocates  of  well  planted 
home  grounds.  Books  and  pictures  will 
not  impress  the  minds  of  these  young 
people  with  the  importance  of  beauti- 
ful homes. 

There  is  too  much  tendency  on  the 
part  of  landscape  gardeners,  so  called, 
to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  horti- 
cultural phase  of  their  work  and  em- 
phasize ^e  engineering  side. 

Canon  City,  Col.— The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  March  3,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  S.  J. 
Andrews,  president;  M.  E.  Snow,  vice- 
president;  M.  K.  Hamilton,  secretary; 
F.  B.  Quinlan,  treasurer. 


nASSACHUSETTS  HORT  SOOETT. 

SPRING   EXHIBITION. 

The  regular  spring  exhibition  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety in  the  society's  hall  on  Fri- 
day, Saturday  and  Sunday,  March  23- 
25.  Both  quality  and  quantity  were  up 
to  the  usual  standard,  in  fact  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  hall  was  fully  taxed  to 
stage  the  beautiful  specimens  for- 
warded to  the  exhibition.  The  cycla- 
mens and  cinerarias  were  equal  to  the 
magnificent  specimens  exhibited  in 
years  past,  and  the  excellent  specimens 
of  hard  wooded  plants  from  the  var- 
ious private  collections  made  an  exhi- 
bition that  fully  recompensed  the  large 
number  of  patrons  that  filled  all  the 
standing  room,  both  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day for  their  trouble  in  coming  out. 

Among  the  exhibits  that  were  par- 
ticularly noticeable  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned the  well  grown  specimens  of 
mahemia  and  bougainvillea  from 
Thomas  Roland,  the  large  display  of 
bulbous  plants  by  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  & 
Co.  and  the  beautifully  arranged  bed 
of  yellow  tulips  in  the  outer  hall  by 
W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.  The  exhibit  of 
M.  H.  Walsh  of  hardy  climbing  roses 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibi- 
tion.    Some  40  large  bunches  of  these 


roses,  grouped  in  one  end  of  the  hall, 
made  a  beautiful  display.  H.  H.  Bar- 
rows exhibited  Nephrolepis  Whitmanii 
and  received  a  silver  gilt  medal.  Silver 
medals  were  awarded  Mrs.  B.  B.  Tut- 
tle  for  Dendrobium  superbum  Dearei 
and  E.  O.  Orpet  for  Cattleya  Thayer- 
iana  superba.  Thomas  Roland  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  superior 
cultivation  of  Mahemia  Odorata.  A 
new  asparagus  exhibited  by  James 
Crawshaw,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  at- 
tracted attention  and  was  given  honor- 
able mention.  It  is  of  the  nature  of 
Asparagus  plumosus,  but  much  thicker 
and   more   decorative. 

The  exhibition  of  carnations  was 
large  and  up  to  quality.  The  con- 
tests were  keen  in  all  the  classes  and 
the  winners  were  of  exceptionally  good 
quality.  The  novelties  were  on  hand 
as  usual  and  the  newer  ones  received 
due  attention.  Winsor,  shown  by  the  F. 
R.  Pierson  Co.,  was  awarded  a  first 
class  certificate,  and  honorable  mention 
was  given  Peter  Fisher  for  Beacon  and 
No.  500,  and  Pierce  Bros,  for  Gov. 
Guild. 

Ant.  C.  Zvolanek,  of  Bound  Brook, 
N.  J.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  seedling 
winter  flowering  sweet  peas,  and  was 
awarded  a  first  class  certificate.  The 
same  award  was  granted  W.  W.  Ed- 
gar, for  Adiantum  Edgarii,  and  Lager 
&  Hurrell,  for  Cattleya  Schroederae. 
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The  king  of  England  receives  his  sup- 
ply of  shamrock  direct  from  Ireland. 

At  Paris  tiiere  has  been  issued  re- 
cently a  second  edition  of  Simon  and 
Cochet*s   excellent   catalogue   of   roses. 

I  The  newspapers  record  the  purchase 
in  London  of  a  Tariety  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  bj  Sander  fi^n,  ol  St 
Albans,   £ng.,   for  a   record   price   of 

Recent  Bulletins  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  No.  245,  "Ren- 
ovation of  Worn  Out  Soils,"  and  No. 
247,  "Control  of  the  Codling  Moth  and 
Apple  Scab." 

The  National  Council  of  Horticulture 
has  begun  the  exploitation  of  the  in- 
terests of  florists'  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  through  its  press  bureau.  The 
beginning  is  encouraging. 

The  bureau  of  forestry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  recently 
issued  a  bulletin  on  "The  Natural  Re- 
placement of  the  White  Pine  on  Old 
Fields  in  New  England/'  by  S.  N. 
Spring. 

The  effect  of  the  extremely  early 
spring  weather  on  garden  vegetables 
in  certain  sections  will  be  watched 
with  interest  this  year.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  notes  of  these  obser- 
vations from  our  readers  when  they 
are  ready. 

Park  Commissioner  Aull,  of  St. 
Louis,  in  his  annual  report,  recently  is- 
sued, states  that  the  end  of  the  World's 
Fair  year  found  the  roads  worn,  requir- 
ing the  remodeling  of  nearly  all  drive- 
ways and  the  reseedlng  of  lawns.  This 
work  was  of  such  an  extensive  char- 
acter that  it  could  not  be  done  in  one 
season.  Elsewhere  in  the  report  he 
states  that  parks  add  more  to  the  gen- 
eral pleasure  of  living  than  any  other 
expenditure  a  community  can  make. 


J.  Woodward  Manning  has  issued  a 
very  useful  monograph  of  hardy  rho- 
dodendrons, azaleas  and  mountain 
laurel. 

John  Evelyn's  bicentenary  occurred 
February  27.  He  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  scientific  horticulture  and  his 
**Silva"  is  a  classic. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  Rocky  Ford 
melons  growing  under  glass  in  eastern 
Texas  are  expected  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket and  done  before  Colorado  melons 
are  ready. 

The  free  distribution  of  seeds,  rare 
or  otherwise,  should  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  experiment  stations  maintained 
by  the  state  and  federal  authorities  for 
experimenting. 

Mauve  is  the  fashionable  color  in 
London  this  season  and  flowers  of  this 
shade  are  in  demand.  Among  herba- 
ceous perennials  Scabiosa  Caucasica 
has  been  recommended. 


PERSONAL. 


Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  botanist,  explorer 
and  food  plant  expert  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  left  for  Mexico, 
where  he  will  go  over  the  table  land 
country  in  search  of  new  and  strange 
plants  that  may  be  usefully  introduced 
mto  the  United  States. 


SOQDBTT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  submit  for  registration  Canna  Dr. 
Wm.  Saunders,  (Brandjrwine  +  Mt.  Et- 
na) previously  No.  1504;  flowers  bright 
scarlet,  large  size  and  firm  texture;  fo- 
liage bronze  tinted,  shaded  amber  red. 
It  is  self  cleaning,  early  and  continuous 
bloomer,  flowers  often  5  inches  to  6 
inches  across. 

Canna  Ottawa,  formerly  No.  2060. 
Flowers  of  bright  carmine ;  stems  7  feet 
to  7H  feet  high ;  green  foliage  554  feet ; 
flowers  5  to  6  inches  across. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


THE  AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETT. 

President-elect  John  H.  Dunlop,  of 
Toronto,  Ont,  has  so  enthused  the  in- 
habitants and  officials  of  his  city  that 
every  obstacle  that  might  prove  an  in- 
convenience to  the  members  and  exhib- 
itors who  will  attend  the  meeting  in 
that  city  next  January  has  been  remov- 


ed and  there  will  be  less  trouble  ?n 
getting  stock  to  this  show^  than  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Anytbmg  that  bears  die  stanp  o^  Ak 
socie^  now  ^oes  throttgfa  witiicwt  any 
delay,  and  tt  is  a  saftf  predictiOB  to  say 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  week  of  the 
roeeting  "stock  will  be  rasbed  tiuoiigh 
from  Suspension  Bridge  to  the  exhibi- 
tkm  hall  with  a  dispatch  and  care  that 
will  make  the  people  on  this  side  want 
all  of  our  meetings  held  there." 

A.  M.  i&K.  Sec'y. 


THE  CHICAGO  PREHIDII  UST. 

The  preliminary  axmouncement  of 
premiums  for  the  1906  fall  exhibition 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago 
has  been  issued.  The  present  list  offers 
nearly  $5,000  in  premiums  in  153  class- 
es, an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
offered  in  previous  years,  and  over  50 
per  cent  more  than  was  pflfered  last 
year.  Twenty-four  new  classes  are 
listed,  many  third  and  fourth  premi- 
ums are  offered,  and  nearly  every  premi- 
um in  the  standard  classes  has  been 
largely  increased  in  amount 

In  cut  flowers  about  $1,200  is  offered 
for  roses,  $950  for  chrysanthemums, 
and  $650  for  carnations.  There  will  be 
two  competitions  for  best  100  blooms 
American  Beauty  roses,  each  carrying 
$250.  An  award  of  $100  is  offered  for 
best  5  vases  100  blooms  each  in  carna- 
tions, and  $50  for  100  blooms.  On 
Thursday  $250  is  offered  for  the  best 
display  of  chrysanthemums.  A  new 
feature  and  one  which  should  interest 
both  gardeners  and  the  public,  is  die 
"Private  Gardeners'  Day,"  in  which 
some  $300  is  offered  for  competition 
among  private  gardeners  only,  m  both 
plants  and  cut  flowers.  The  premiums 
are  well  balanced  and-  exceedmgly  lib- 
eral and  should  bring  out  a  magnificent 
display.  Copies  may  be  had  from 
George  Asmus,  manager,  897  West 
Madison  street,  Chicago. 


SCHOOL  GARDENING  CONFERENCE. 

In  connection  with  the  Woman's  Out- 
door Art  League  a  12-day  (March  13- 
24)  conference  was  held  at  the  pub- 
lic library  building,  Chicago.  The  ob- 
ject sought  is  to  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  school  gardening,  and 
during  the  sessions  of  the  conference, 
photographs  of  school  gardening  are  be- 
mg  exhibited. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  there  was  a 
meeting  at  which  a  large  number  of 
ladies  were  present,  to  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Mrs.  William  Gillies,  on  "Some 
Simple  Window  Boxes",  with  practical 
illustrations.  Mrs.  Gillies  has  traveled 
in  Europe  during  the  past  summer,  and 
gave  some  valuable  intormation  to  those 
present,  as  well  as  contributing  two  win- 
dow boxes  (filled  by  Vaughan's  Seed 
Store)  to  illustrate  remarks.  Mrs.  H. 
V.  Reed,  speaking  on  "The  Possibili- 
ties of  Window  Boxes*',  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence McMasters,  on  "Childrens'  Gard- 
ens in  the  Ghetto",  completed  the  pro- 
gramme for  Tuesday.  On  Wednesda^r 
and  Fritlay  the  programme  had  special 
reference  to  school  gardens  in  Chicaga 

The  meetings  of  the  conference  have 
been  well  attended,  and  much  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  the  photographs 
shown  of  work  in  school  gardening. 
Those  addressing  the  meetings  have 
given  evidence  of  practical  knowledge 
upon  the  subjects  spoken  upon,  and 
much  good  is  expected  as  a  result  of 
the    conference 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HCMiTICULTURfi. 

Acting  upon  a  request  from  the  land- 
scape designer  of  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position for  advice  and  co-operation,  the 
National  Council  of  Horticulture,  at  its 
last  meeting,  designated  different  com- 
mittees for  this  purpose.  These  com- 
mittees have  since  been  approved  by 
Warren  H.  Manning,  landscape  designer 
of  the  exposition.  The  members  are  as 
follows : 

Classification:  Professor  L.  R.  Taft, 
Agricultural  College,  Mich.;  Professor 
S.  B.  Green,  St  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

Awards:  L  A.  Goodman,  4000  War- 
wick boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Philip  Breitmcyer,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Standards  of  excellence:  Professor 
W.  W.  Tracy,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C;  J.  R.  Dayton, 
Painesville,  O. 

Preparation  of  call  for  national  con- 
gress; H.  C.  Irish,  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
84  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 

Special  events  and  programmes: 
Philip  Breitmeyer,  L.  R.  Taft,  W.  W. 
Tracy,  L.  A.  Goodman. 

THE    NEW    PRESS    SERVICE. 

Recent  letters  indicate  that  the  exper- 
imental press  service  recently  inaugur- 
ated is  meeting  with  success  all  over 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  Chicago, 
where  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  the  two  leading  pa- 
pers, are  printing  the  articles. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Herald,  writes:  "The 
horticultural  matter  you  are  sending  out 
is  very  timely  and  I  think  much  interest 
would  be  taken  in  it  How  long  is  the 
service  to  last,  and  can  we  depend  on 
having  it  exclusively  in  this  field?" 

The  managing  editor  of  the  St  Louis 
Republic:  ^c  shall  use  these  con- 
tributions in  the  twice-a-week  edition 
of  the  Republic  which  has  a  large  cir- 
culation throughout  the  country.** 

The  Spokesman-Review,  of  Spokane, 
Wash.:  "We  gladly  give  space  to  the 
articles  on  horticulture  sent  by  your 
press  bureau  and  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive  the  supplemental   articles." 

The  Louisville  Times:  "The  Times 
will  gladly  publish  the  horticultural  ar- 
ticles you  have  just  sent  us.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  courtesy,  and  with 
best  wishes." 

Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat:  "The  hor- 
ticultural articles  I  shall  gladly  run, 
both  in  my  daily  and  ready  prints.  I 
suggest  you  keep  them  short  like  the 
ones  in  hand.  These  are  excellent  both 
for  length  and  matter." 

The  service  has  been  sent,  by  James 
Burdett  of  Chicago,  to  more  than  a 
thousand  papers,  by  mailing  direct  or 
through  vanous  press  bureaus,  all  of 
which  have  been  glad  to  handle  the 
matter. 


SAN  JOSH  SCALE* 


There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when 
more  effective  work  can  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  the  San  Jose  scale  than  in  winter 
or  early  spring,  or  in  other  words,  before 
the  leaves  appear.  If  the  work  is  left 
until  then  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  work  will  be  nearly  all  in  vain, 
because  when  this  pest  has  got  a  foot- 
hold, remedies  to  prove  effective  in  re- 
moving the  scale  would  most  likely 
have  also  the  effect  of  destroying  the 


foliage.  For  this  reason  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  beginning  the  work  of  de- 
struction of  the  scale  and  the  saving  of 
the  trees.  Many  who  have  used  the 
lime,  sulphur,  and  salt  solution  are  loud 
in  their  praises  of  its  effectual  removing 
of  this  pest 

The  formula  for  this  solution  is  as 
follows :  30  lbs.  lime,  20  lbs.  sulphur,  20 
lbs  salt,  to  be  boiled  together  in  water 
and  applied  while  hot,  or  at  least  warm, 
to  trees  in  winter  or  in  early  spring. 
M. 

LAWN  FERTILIZERS. 

While  there  are  many  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers good  for  the  nourishment  they 
give  to  grass,  I  doubt  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  proves  so  invariably  satis- 
factory as  bone  meal,  and  but  few 
things  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  inex- 
perienced. Wood  ashes  are  excellent, 
and  their  effect  is  more  prolonged,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  bone.  I  have  the 
impression  also,  that  the  grass  on  a 
lawn  after  wood  ashes  have  been  ap- 
plied, is  of  a  darker  green  than  for- 
merly, but  great  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised in  spreading  the  ashes  evenly, 
and  making  sure  that  too  much  does 
not  fall  in  si>ots,  otherwise  there  is 
danger  of  burning  the  grass,  especially 
if  they  are  put  on  in  the  spring  and  the 
summer  following  turns  out  to  be  dry. 

If  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ashes  to  be  used  it  will  pay  to  buy 
or  hire  a  spreader.  With  bone  the 
danger  is  much  less  than  with  wood 
ashes.  Instead  of  putting  the  pure  bone 
on  a  lawn,  a  better  way  is  to  mix  it 
with  finely  screened  loam,  and  scatter 
this  on  the  grass  any  time  from  March 
I  to  April  15.  Jobbing  gardeners,  hav- 
ing many  small  places  to  care  for, 
could  mix  the  bone  and  soil  and  keep 
it  in  a  shed.  The  addition  of  the  soil 
should  not  add  any  difficulty  in  calcu- 
lating the  cost,  if  the  cost  of  the  whole 
is  estimated,  labor  of  mixing  included, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  will  be 
found  that  the  addition  of  the  soil  to 
the  bone  will  be  beneficial  to  the  grass. 

M. 


SOCIErT  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

TO    NURSERYMEN^   PLANTSMEN,   SEEDSMEN. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists  has  arranged 
for  an  outdoor  trade  display  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  convention  to  be 
held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  next  August 
The  pavilion  in  which  the  meetings  and 
customary  trade  exhibit  will  be  held  is 
advantageously  situated  in  a  large  fair 
ground  which  is  well  adapted  for  out- 
door planting.  Plans  and  diagrams  are 
being  prepared  and  will  shortly  be  dis- 
tributed. In  the  meantime  the  secretary 
would  like  to  hear  from  parties  who 
are  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  this 
excellent  opportunity  to  make  a  display 
of  hardy  or  tender  material  in  a  com- 
munity widely  intejpsted  in  the  subject 
of  garden  adornment"^  Applications  are 
already  in  hand  for  large  spaces  for  the 
exhibition  of  cannas.  Baby  Rambler 
roses,  phloxes,  astors,  hydrangeas,  tuber- 
ous begonias,  altheas  and  fancy  coni- 
fers. As  the  time  is  short  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  and  planting  a 
prompt  response  to  this  announcement 
is  urged.  Information  sheets  and  entry 
blanks  will  soon  be  ready.  Address 
Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Secretary,  11  Hamilton 
Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES  OUTDOORS. 

The  past  winter  has  been  so  ex- 
ceptionally mild,  and  indications  point 
to  an  early  spring,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  prune  outdoor  hybrid  perpetual  roses 
a  little  earlier  than  usual.  After  the 
second  week  in  March  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons it  is  perfectly  safe  to  pnme;  there 
is  much  more  likelihood  of  injury  re- 
sulting if  priming  is  delayed  until  the 
eyes  ^  burst  into  growth  than  in  early 
pruning. 

In  pruning  hybrid  perpetual  roses  if 
quality  of  blooms  is  the  main  considera- 
tion all  weak  wood  should  be  cut  away 
and  die  flowering  wood  cut  well  back, 
or  to  within  6  inches  of  the  previous 
year's  wood,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  go  by  inches,  because  weak  wood  that 
may  be  necessary  to  leave  part  off, 
should  be  cut  back  harder  than  strong 
wood.  After  roses  are  pruned  if  the 
soil  covering  the  roots  is  carefully  re- 
moved and  laid  aside,  then  a  good  coat 
of  cow  manure  put  where  the  soil  was 
removed  from,  covering  the  manure 
with  the  soil  again,  will  help  wonder- 
fully in  the  yield  of  large  blooms.  lu 
the  growing  season,  that  is,  until  the 
buds  have  developed,  hybrid  perpetual 
roses  delight  in  good  feeding,  and  being 
cool  and  moist  at  the  root  Cow  ma- 
nure placed  as  advised  will  help  in  the 
attainment  of  all  these  without  being 
objectionably  manifest  on  the  surface. 

Whenever  roses  begin  to  grow  they 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  dusted  with 
helevore  powder  and  the  process  repeat- 
ed at  least  every  2  weeks  throughout 
the  season.  M. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ASTER. 

To  cultivate  the  aster,  first  of  all  ob- 
tain good  stock  and  healthy  plants. 
Never  use  the  same  soil  twice.  At  the 
bottom  of  hotbed  give  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  wood  ashes,  then  put  on  4  mches 
deep  a  good  soil  made  rich  with  hen  or 
sheep  manure,  not  too  strong  to  bum. 
Keep  all  other  manures  away,  rake  over 
fine  and  put  in  a  little  sand.  Don't  sow 
the  seed,  but  take  a  stick  and  make  a 
drill  4  inches  apart,  ^-inch  deep  and 
then  put  in  the  seed,  not  too  thick,  and 
cover  with  hand  hardly  Ji-inch  deep. 
Keep  well  watered  and  with  right  heat 
in  8  or  10  days  they  will  come  up.  When 
large  enough,  transplant  in  open  field. 
Large  varieties  like  branching  and 
should  be  8  feet  in  rows  15  inches  be- 
tween hills.  Use  a  horse  for  cultivation. 
A  sprinkling  over  the  ground  of  hen, 
sheep  manure  or  wood  ashes  is  good; 
keep  all  other  manures  away  as  it  is 
liable  to  blast  them. 

When  the  plants  recover  from  trans- 
planting have  barrels  of  soft  water 
m  a  45  gallon  cask,  put  i  peck 
of  solid  hen  or  sheep  manure,  3 
quarts  wood  ashes  and  stir  up  well  and 
turn  on  the  plant  once  a  week  for  5 
weeks  i  tea  cup  full  so  it  will  run 
down  the  stall  and  soak  the  roots. 
Then  goodbye  to  the  white  and  green 
lice  at  the  roots.  This  is  the  end  of 
them.  There  is  a  pest  that  eats  them 
off  close  to  the  ground.  Soak  the  plants 
in  mild  Paris  green  usins  care  not  to 
get  it  too  strong.  Water  }4  tea- 
spoonful  to  10  quarts  water  and  this 
will  make  them  sick  of  their  work. 
Look  out  for  black  bugs  when  they  bud 
and  prick  them  off  and  kill  them.    The 
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April  i, 


blight  has  never  been  explained.  I  think 
it  IS  due  to  the  weather  as  late  ones 
blight  more  with  me  than  early  ones.  A 
hot  day,  a  shower  coming  up  and  then 
the  cold  water  falling  on  them  makes 
bad  work.  I  sent  last  season's  plants  to 
one  college  for  examination  but  have 
no  light  yet  I  am  well  known  as  an 
aster  grower  and  have  grown  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them. 

W.  M.  Tarbox. 


Fruits  and  Ves:etable5. 


TO  PREVENT  LETTUCE  LOSSES. 

Palataka,  Fla. — A  series  of  exper- 
iments in  growing  lettuce  are  being  con- 
ducted here  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  disease  affectinfi[  lettuce,  which 
is  commonly  called  "wiltmg"  or  "damp- 
ing off/'  has  of  late  years  given  much 
trouble  to  lettuce  growers  and  resulted 
in  large  losses.  The  experts  at  work 
will  endeavor  to  devise  some  means  to 
eliminate  this  loss. 


and  seedsmen  were  obliged  to  add  it 
to  their  lists.  W. 


LETTUCE  MAT  KING. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  learn 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  new  let- 
tuce May  King,  since,  as  a  novelty,  it 
comes  highly  recommended.  Several 
hundred  dozens  of  this  variety  have 
been  grown  experimentally  by  J.  M. 
&  A.  H.  Smith  of  this  sUte.  It  has  be- 
haved very  well  indeed.  It  is  a  yellow 
hearted  lettuce,  heads  well,  and  builds 
up,  making  it  a  desirable  variety  when 
the  packing  figures  in  the  probability 
of  sale.  It  gives  the  package  a  good 
appearance  filling  up  so  well.  Of 
course,  where  an  absolutely  white 
hearted  lettuce  is  in  preference  it  would 
not  be  the  desirable  kind  to  grow,  but 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  test  this 
variety  in  a  small  way  as  it  is  a  good 
lettuce.  For  hotbeds  it  is  showing  up 
well  and  this  point  is  further  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Smith 
have  planted  a  great  many  sash. 

Francis  CANNiNa 


ORlGUf  OF  GRAIfD  RAPIDS  LETTUCE. 

ED.  Gardbninq:-- 

Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  the 
originator  of  the  Grand  Rapids  let- 
tuce? A  Subscriber. 

A  great  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
most  commonly  cultivated  varieties  of 
lettuce  was  the  Curled  Silesia.  The 
leaves  of  this  variety  were  exceedingly 
crisp,  tender  and  sweet,  quite  narrow 
and  upright  in  growth,  with  no  ten- 
dency to  form  a  head;  from  this  sort 
was  developed  the  broader,  larger 
leaved  Early  Curled  Simpson,  and  from 
this  the  still  larger  Black  Seeded 
Simpson.  In  these  latter  varieties, 
plants  occasionally  appear  which  show 
a  tendency  to  revert  towards  the  orig- 
inal  Curled  Silesia  type. 

Eugene  Davis,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  (we  think  about  the  year  iffio), 
noting  the  value  of  plants  of  tiiat  type 
for  forcing,  by  constant  and  judicious 
selection  developed  a  strain  which 
proved  so  well  adapted  for  winter  forc- 
ing that  it  came  to  be  almost  ex- 
clusively used  by  Grand  Rapids  gard- 
eners, and  growers  in  other  cities  came 
to  ask  for  ''that  Grand  Rapids  lettuce". 


STRIffG  BEANS  ROf. 

"Ed,  Gardbninq:— 

I  have  had  considerable  trouble  with 
string  beans,  the  seedlings  rotting  at 
the  base  when  the  first  leaves  develop. 
They  are  on  a  bench  in  which  chrysan- 
themums were  grown  last  fall,  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60".  What  is  the  trouble 
and  how  can  it  be  remedied? 

Subscriber. 

Cultures  have  been  made  of  the  spe- 
cimens of  diseased  seedlings  sent  and 
it  is  found  that  the  trouble  is  caused 
by  damping  off,  the  name  applied  to  a 
disease  of  seedling  plants  in  which  the 
stems  are  rotted  at  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  the  plants  fall  over  prostrate. 
Seedlings  a  few  weeks  old  are  usually 
immune  to  the  disease.  Damping  oft 
is  largely  brought  about  by  abnormal 
conditions.  Weak  spindling  seedlings 
are  most  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
the  fungus,  and  though  the  fungus  may 
be  present  in  the  soil,  stocky  vigorous 
plants  of  firm  texture  of  tissue  are  able 
to  resist  its  attacks.  Too  rapid  forcing 
will  produce  seedlings  of  poor  texture. 
Damp  soil,  humid  atmosphere,  insuffi- 
cient light  and  crowding  are  detrimental 
to  the  developcment  of  strong  seed- 
lings. The  fungus  can  thrive  on  freshly 
decaying  vegetable  matter  and  this 
should  Be  kept  out  of  the  soil. 

It  is  evident  that  treatment  for  this 
trouble  should  be  principally  hygienic. 
Give  the  plants  plenty  of  light  and  fresh 
air,  and  avoid  too  hot  and  humid  an 
atmosphere.  Do  not  over  water,  but 
keep  them  as  dry  as  practicable.  We 
fear  the  trouble  may  have  arisen  from 
using  the  old  chrysanthemum  soil, 
small  parts  of  the  old  plants  and  leaves 
remaining  in  the  soil  when  exposed  to 
the  higher  temperature  necessary  for 
successfully  growing  the  beans,  having 
decayed  and  started  the  trouble,  or,  as 
beans  are  impatient  of  being  watered 
with  cold  water,  the  seedlings  may  have 
become  weakened  and  made  suscept- 
ible to  the  attacks  of  the  fungus. 
Should  the  trouble  continue,  sterilize 
the  soil  with  steam,  or  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  replace  with  new  soil. 

Francis  Canning. 


SILVER  KING  HARDT  GELERT. 

While  I  have  had  no  personal  experi- 
ence in  growing  the  Silver  King  Hardy 
celery,  I  have  carefully  examined  it  upoo 
the  premises  of  the  Greening  Nursery  Co. 
at  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  believe  that  their 
claims  to  a  large  extent  would  be  sub- 
stantiated by  its  performance.  The  de- 
scription given  by  the  firm  seems  to  be 
quite  accurate.  The  plant  is  a  hardy 
perennial  which  sends  up  numerous 
stalks  from  a  thick,  fleshy  conn.  The 
plant  also  has  large,  fleshy  roots  so 
that  a  clump  of  it  appears  much  like 
rhubarb  although  they  are  white  in  color 
and  considerably  smaller.  The  leaf- 
stalks are  round,  solid  and  smooth.  The 
stalks  are  readily  blanched  either  by 
banking  with  earth  or  covering  with  a 
box  or  barrel.  They  seem  free  from 
rust  and  are  quite  crisp  and  tender.  The 
flavor  quite  closely  resembles  that  of 
celery  although  it  does  not  have  the 
distinctive  "nutty"  flavor  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  celery. 

Judging  from  photographs,  a  plant  2 
or  3  years  old  would  readily  yield  50 
or  more  stalks  in  a  season  and  these 
would  be  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  It  seems  well  adapted  for  win- 
ter forcing  as  3  or  4  clumps  placed  in 
a  dark  cellar,  or  in  boxes  or  barrels 
where  they  could  be  covered,  would  only 
require  an  occasional  watering  to  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  "celery*  for  the  winter. 
It  would  also  be  a  very  useful  vegetable 
in  the  home  garden  as  it  would  produce 
abundantly  during  the  spring  months. 
Just  how  valuable  this  is  likely  to  be 
for  market  purposes  I  cannot  say  as  it 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  appreciated  by  the  publk. 
The  cost  of  growing  it,  however,  would 
not  be  one-half  that  of  celery  and  it 
could  be  supplied  in  the  early  spring  and 
during  the  winter  when  there  would 
be  little  celery  upon  the  market  and  that 
high  priced. 

I  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  de- 
termine the  botanical  name  of  this  plant 
Evidently  it  belongs  to  the  umbelliferae 
and  is  quite  closely  related  to  the  true 
celery,  Apium  graveolens.  I  have  never 
seen  an3rliiing  that  even  resembled  it  but 
from  the  descriptions  given  of  archan- 
gelica,  it  may  be  a  European  species  of 
that  genus. 

L.  R.  Taft. 


NEW  LETTUCE  MAY    K.NO. 
Grown  by  J  M.  &  A.  H  Smith,  Maitachutetti. 
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ROTES  on  Iin>OOR  YEGETAKLES. 

Tomatoes. — Now  that  the  weather  is 
getting  wanner  and  the  spring  crop  of 
tomatoes  is  ripening  it  is  necessary  that 
all  the  air  possible  should  be  given  them. 
Avoid  drafts  striking  the  plants  or  too 
much  moisture  in  the  air  of  the  house 
as  both  of  these  conditions  are  liable 
to  create  tomato  rust.  This  rust  should 
be  combated  from  the  first  sign  of  its 
presence.  An  application  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  will  guard  the  plants  if  applied 
when  the  first  indication  of  the  disease 
is  noticed,  and  the  removal  of  infected 
leaves  should  be  thorough.  For  a  sum- 
mer crop  of  tomatoes,  the  young  plants 
may  be  set  at  any  time  when  the  crop 
of  lettuce  or  any  previously  matured 
crop  has  been  removed  from  the  house. 
Trench  the  ground  a  little  underneath 
where  the  plants  are  to  be  placed  and 
fill  in  with  a  little  hotbed  material. 
In  planting  tomatoes  in  an  ordinary  let- 
tuce house  for  an  early  summer  crop,  a 
space  of  4  feet  between  the  rows  is  ad- 
visable and  the  plants  may  be  set  one 
or  two  feet  apart 

Lettuce. — The  lettuce  crop  should  be 
maintained  from  this  time  forward  from 
the  hotbeds  and  cold  frames.  Suc- 
cession al  plantings  should  be  going  for- 
ward in  the  frames.  One  cord  of  horse 
manure  will  now  be  sufficient  for  8  or 
10  sash.  G)1d  frames  may  be  set  with 
young  lettuce  plants  after  the  soil  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  over  and  en- 
riched. 

CucuMBERS.1— Sow  White  Spine  cu- 
cumbers singly  in  small  pots  in  a  light 
soil  and  give  them  a  good  warm  tem- 
perature. When  the  lettuce  crop  is  har- 
vested the  ground  may  be  trenched  as 
mentioned  for  tomatoes  and  the  young 
plants  set  therein,  placing  them  about 
3  feet  apart  Summer  cucumbers  will 
need  unlimited  opportunities  for  climb- 
ing, and  ample  provision  should  be  made 
for  thfm  well  in  advance,  even  before 
the  plants  are  transferred   to  the   beds. 

Often  the  heating  system  assists  in 
the  problem.  Piping  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  poles  may  be  tied  in 
groups  of  four  and  forms,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  string  and  wire,  a  very  excel- 
lent trellis.  When  first  planted  cucum- 
bers will  require  a  temperature  of  at 
least  6o^  by  night  and  a  corresponding- 
ly high  and  humid  temperature  by  day. 
The  space,  however,  among  the  plants 
and  in  the  vacant  parts  of  the  bed  can 
be  utilized  by  sowing  beets,  either  for 
bottoms  when  a  small  topped  variety 
is  used,  or  a  beet  for  greens  where  a 
large  leaf  growth  is  obtained.  The  va- 
rieties suitable  for  these  two  purposes 
are,  for  early  beet  roots.  Early  Eclipse, 
or  Egyptian,  and  for  the  variety  for 
greens  Dakota  Red  is  best  Radishes 
also  may  be  sown  under  these  condi- 
tions, although  being  rather  impatient 
of  heat,  one  may  find  better  accommo- 
dations for  them  in  the  hotbeds. 

Vegetable  Plants.— Constant  sow- 
ings of  the  diflFerent  varieties  of  veg- 
etables must  be  going  forward.  Pre- 
sumably most  of  the  cabbages  have 
been  handled  by  this  time  and  the 
warmer  blooded  varieties  of  vegetables 
like  tomatoes,  tfSK  plants,  peppers,  etc., 
must  be  taken  care  of.  Small  seedlings 
must  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
seed  box  long  enough  to  become  drawn 
or  spindly,  and  in  transplanting  them 
care  must  be  exercised  and  the  flats  af- 
forded congenial  conditions  in  the  way 
of  a  good  growing  temperature.     It  is 


A    MARKET   OARDENBR*8   PRAMB. 

A  hotbed  in  spring,  In  winter  a  plant  proteotor 


best  to  grow  good  strong  plants  and 
then  gradually  harden  off  than  to  check 
the  plants  by  inferior  conditions. 

The  Frames. — The  work  around  the 
cold  frames  demands  considerable  time 
and  care,  and  although  it  may  not  al- 
ways result  in  profit  it  proves  a  means 
of  keeping  constantly  employed  reliable 
help,  and  men  who  deserve  better  than 
to  remain  idle  during  two  or  three  of 
the  winter  months. 

FRANas  Canning. 


Santa  Rosa^  Cal. — ^Luther  Burbank 
has  consented  to  receive  two  delegations 
of  teachers  during  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
meet  in  San  Francisco  shortly.  It  is 
planned  to  run  two  excurs*ond  to  his 
home  in  this  city,  the  days  to  be  known 
as  Santa  Rosa  and  Burbank  days.  Mr. 
Burbank  is  also  to  prepare  a  paper  for 
one  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  experienced  land- 
scape ffardener  and  florist  as  head  (gardener  on 
private  piaoe  married  man  with  small  family. 
Flrst-olast  references     Address 
J.  NoBMAW,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  LakeGepeva.  Wis. 

SITUATION  WANTBD-Posltion  on  good  pri- 
vate place,  by  flrst-class  gardener     Under- 
stands all  branches  of  greenhouse  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recommendations.    Addreu 
E.  M..  care  Robt  Craig. 
49th  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  flrst-class  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  ontside  work  in 
every  branch.  86  years  old.  single,  SO  years'  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Roas, 

care  Dummet  &  Wagner,  1S7  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


After 
Si  Yean 

^   'we  still  keep  up^  ^ 

the  old  habit  ot  giving 

special   directions,    when^ 

asked,  in  addition  to  those  for^ 

raising  each  variety  of  vegetable  ^ 

and  flower  contained  in  our  ^ 

catalogue — sent  free. 

AMI, 


London  Flower  Girls.— Were  it  not 
for  the  flower  girls,  says  a  Covent  Gar- 
den salesman,  Covent  Garden  would  be 
left  with  more  than  half  of  its  flowers 
unsold,  for  they  purchase  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  best  and  freshest  flowers  that 
come  to  the  market.  Their  reputation 
for  honesty  in  their  dealings  with  the 
salesmen  stands  very  high. 


PRESS  THE- 
BUT/TON 
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The  Simptat — Sufeii — Sife«f— 
Ktndieil  —  uid  only  Perfect 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS 


Manual  op  thb  Tsbrs  of  Noriai 
Ambkica  (SaiKeiit).— The  most  com- 
plete and  attthentic  work  on  the  snbject. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  o^r  600 
iUnstrations.  Every  tree  student  should 
haTelt.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbrbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  AYolnmeof  140 
pages  with  twentj-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Princeplbs  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   and  AlA^BD 

Vbgbtablbs  (A.llen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  i>reserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 


LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useftd  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbning  (Maynard).— 
The  devdopment  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florwt  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  ot 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  evexy 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrationa.  $1.50 
>How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LBT8  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 

grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
usiness.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldpish  (Mukrtt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  ffiven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  tiie  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).*-A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modern  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

CHRTSANTHBMUlf   MANUAL    (Smith).— 

By  an  expei  i.  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  impro  vc- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisdy  illustrated. 
26  cents.   ~ 

Fumigation  Mbthodb  (Johnson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profnsely  illustrated; 

.leOpaaes.    $1.00. 


supply  any  of  th«  tottowlng  books,  postpaid*  at  tho  prices  given: 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sncoMml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNBOUse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easii^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  iUustra^ 
cions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tdls  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
rides, summer  and  winter.  $2.00. 
^^usHROOMs:  How  TO  Grow  Thbm 
vVaJconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessnd  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  v^;ctables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr3r  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoAi,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrry  Book  (Bigrie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries: 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  ccuts.  • 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propa«[ate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  evety  pro- 
oessy^afting,  buddiug,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertainmg  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
frtrmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^od  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardbning  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvclopflcdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Udnrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Gardbn  Stort  (Bllwaacer).— A 
delightful  book  portrayixig  the  beauties 
andpleasuresof  p^ardeningin  themoatfrks- 
dnating  style;  it  is  cnunently  practical, 
and  useful,  too,  for  the  author  loves, 
knows  and  grows  the  plant*  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practioe  second  to  none  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price  $1.60. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trbbs  op  Ambrica 
(Downinff).    $6.00. 

Fruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  for  Proftt  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practicai*  Florxodlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  Rosb  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Faricing  at  thb  South  (Oen 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornambntal  Gardbning  ^Long) .  $2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Pix>ral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder) 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  PlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popnlat 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  Hovt 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifol,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
illustrated  from  life.    $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbrs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talkt 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

Thb  English  Plowbr  Gardbn  (RoImd- 
son).— This  is  the  brst  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deab 
with  hardy  nowers  ol  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  Idnd 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  an 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  BRBRDpto  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendiimi  of  useihl 
information  for  all  interested  infruit«v^- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re> 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Thb  Plant-Lorb  and  Gardbn-Craft 
OP  Shakbspbarb  (BUacombe).    $3.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  o^ 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Ambrican  Frutt  Culturist  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  PROPrr  (Parry).— A  treatii>r 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  •  - 
nut^ieanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vehchil,  Gematis  Panicuiata,  Rare  Gmif ers,  ms 
Kaemp£eri|  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.aiaiutaiaiai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytpwn-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Threo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Tll[  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 

Pomerly  Stata  Entomologist  of  Maryland 

A  Praotioal  Treatise  and  Timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  iiieiuiii«if  destroylu^  insect  pettts  and 
other  vermin  In  various  places.  Tbls  work  Is  tbe 
outcome  of  practical  testb  made  by  tbe  author,  to- 

ether  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Iniportent  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  GROWXRS  AND  NVIISEBTIIIEN 
owluff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  thenuiurlou« 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acM  kab  Im  ihe  only 

eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extemilvely  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  trrowers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
tbe  apparatus  for  fumigating  youm(  orchard  tree^  Is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  nie  Jiods  can  be  easllv 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurserleM  for  many  danger- 
ous iiestiat  very  small  cost  The  writer  Is  consid- 
ered the  best  authority  ontblsfiubjertln  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  tbls  the  mobt 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publbbed. 

GARDENBBS  AND  FLORISTS 
have  found   that  veueiables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

frown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
he  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  tbls  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  de>«crll>ed  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILLERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  iras  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talnlugjnaln  In  ston^ge  is  also  thoroughly  sonsld- 
ered.  i%  this  trade  tue  work  Is  Indispensable  and 
transporUtlon  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fullydescrlbed  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
ill  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  hi  any  iudosure. 
COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  And  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  Is  complete  In  every  respe.H  and  Is  the  onl.i 
work  of  the  khid  ever  published.    It  Is  written  In  h 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  3M  pages,  price,  post- 


nopnlar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  boiud,  covering  3M  i 
paid,  f  1.00. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nonon  Bniiding  CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
COPTfRlGHTS  4.C. 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deeorlptlon  may 
..       .      .       . whether  an 

>mmunr 

.„ jnPate 

jgency  for aeonrinffpatenu 

PatenU  taken  tfarouch  Munn  &  Co.  rooalve 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  wl 

Invention  la  proba"" ---.-     -«- 

tlona  atrlctly  confid 
aent  free.  Oldeat  ai 

PatenU  taken  tl 

ipeetal  aoetee,  withoat  oharge,  in  the 

Scjcniific  Atnerkam 

A  handsomely  lllastrated  weekly.  Jianceat  eir- 
oulatlon  of  any  adentlflc  ipumal.  Terma.  98  a 
year :  four  roontha,  9L  Soidbyall  newadealera. 

MUNN  &Co.>«<>»>*«*>'- New  York 

Branch  Offloe,  <B5  F  Bt«  Waahlngton.  D.  C 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describine 
tbem.     PriM  15  otnlt  potloaM. 

TIE  OARDtNINO  CO..         CWctbo. 

Orohld  Growoft  and  Imporlart,  SUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  pleaae  mention  Gardening. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Qardenino. 


CrowiktVom 


LSgFilWSreffeble    - 


ENGUSn  MUSHROOM  SPAWR  "atrXWfi  %:?'t!"!S?."g- 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  I5c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2X0:  100 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.U0.    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  Cinr  SPAWN.  S.'i«s-^s?fS2?b^,Si^S? 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferioi 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  briclc,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  Iba.r $10.00. 


VAUGHAN'S 

CHICAQOi  84.8e  Randolph  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YORKI  14  Barelay  81. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadhig  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLBA5B  MENTION  QARDENINO  WHEN  WRITINO. 
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RAILROAD    QARDENINQ  -No.  4. 
At  Trenton  Junction  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


RAILROAD  GARDENING. 

Remarks  by  Paul  Huebner,  superintendent 
of  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  Reading  rail- 
road system,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Florists'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  March  6, 
1906. 

I  have  been  requested  by  your  com- 
mittee to  say  something  about  the  sub- 
ject of  railroad  gardening.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  appearing  before  you  on  the 
same  subject  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
while  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you 
anything  further  now,  I  can  at  least 
refresh  your  memories  on  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  this  particular  phase 
of  horticulture. 

The  most  important  point  in  railroad 
gardening,  to  my  mind,  is  bow  to  achieve 


effectiveness  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
Around  this  fundamental  idea  all  our 
thoughts  and  efforts  concentrate,  and 
from  this  radiates  all  that  we  do  and 
all  that  we  leave  undone.  A  railroad 
company  does  not  beautify  its  station 
grounds  for  philanthropic  reasons.  The 
basic  idea  is  to  increase  traffic,  and  to 
do  this  surroundings  are  made  as  at- 
tractive as  possible.  Another  point  we 
have  aimed  at  is  hedging  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  snow  drifts,  as  well  as  for 
ornament.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
found  nothing  to  beat  the  California 
privet  We  have  heard  some  complaint 
as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  plant,  but 
our  experience  has  been  very  fortunate. 
We  have  lost  but  few  even  in  the  bad 
years  that  killed  off  so  many  in  this  lati- 
tude. The  Osage  orange  we  have  dis- 
carded entirely.  It  is  subject  to  scale, 
and  the  robber  roots  run  all  over  the  ad- 


joining field.  Besides  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  trim  unless  when  it  is  in  the 
soft  state.  California  privet  is  very 
easily  trimmed. 

During  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  I  talked  to  you  before,  the  most 
decided  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
methods  is  the  increased  use  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  evergreens.  The 
evergreen  is  not  only  showy  in  summer, 
but  is  soothing  and  picturesque  in  win- 
ter, and  gives  that  pleasing  touch  to  the 
landscape  which  we  all  so  much  appre- 
ciate. All  the  thujas  and  retinosporas 
are  good  but  I  do  not  recommend  the 
arborvitae  on  account  of  the  bag  worm. 
For  embankments  we  find  the  Scotch 
broom  a  very  satisfactory  shrub.  We  do 
not  use  the  Wichuraiana  rose  much  for 
embankments  as  it  costs  too  much  to 
prepare  the  soil.  For  shrubbery  groups 
the      weigelia,      forsythia,      Jabumum, 
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Prunus  Pissardi,  and  amygdalus  are  ex- 
cellent Of  course  we  have  to  depend 
on  the  old  fashioned  carpet  beds  to 
brighten  things  up  with  color  around 
the  stations.  Our  best  scarlet  fferanium 
is  Denison's  seedling,  and  we  suso  use  a 
good  many  of  John  Doyle  which  is  the 
same  color.  S.  A.  Nutt  is  too  dark 
for  railroad  purposes  and  it  does  not 
clean  itself  enough.    La  Pilot  is  about 


Everything  goes  right  under  when  they 
get  at  it  with  pick  and  shovel.  From 
what  I  hear  rhiladelphians  are  quite 
proud  of  the  ornamental  character  of  the 
Reading  railroad  stations  in  their  vicin- 
ity. It  gives  them  something  to  point 
to  with  satisfaction  when  strangers  are 
aroundy  besides  being  pleasant  to  look  at 
for  themselves.  Personally,  it  would  not 
be  in  good  taste  for  me  to  talk  about 


border,  the  other  Abutilon  Savitzii  and 
Achyranthes  Wallsi  border. 

No.  2. — ^The  upper  part  is  shrubbery 
and  below  the  fountain  there  is  a  scroll 
of  different  plants,  mixed.  The  wind- 
ing scroll  is  of  Coleus  Verschaffdtii 
with  Golden  Bedder  as  border  and  the 
lower  part  is  planted  with  geraniums 
and  Mme.  Salleroi  as  border. 

No.  3. — ^The  crescents  are  Geranium 
John  Boyle  with  Mme.  Salleroi  as 
border.  The  circle  in  center  is  Phorm- 
ium  Veitchi,  Geranium  La  Favorite  with 
Achyranthes  Wallsi  as  border.  The 
other  two  circles  are  regular  caxpets 
of  succulents  and  alteniantheras.  The 
scrplU|i  planted  of  pink  Geranium  Glor- 
ieus  mixed  with  Achyranthes  Lindeni 
and  Geranium  Mme.  Salleroi  as  border. 

No.  4. — Shows  some  of  the  details 
of  No.  3. 

No.  s — The  scroll  is  Acalypha  mosaics 
with  Coleus  Golden  Bedder  for  border. 
The  shields  are  three  of  them  Geraniuni 
John  Doyle,  two  Geranium  Mme.  Thi- 
baut.  The  center  is  Geranium  La  Fav- 
orite, Agjratum  Copes'  Pet  all  bor- 
dered Wffi  Geranium   Mme.  SallesoL 

No.  6. — A  privet  hedge. 
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as  dark  as  we  can  use  effectively,  but 
this  variety  is  running  out  somewhat 
and  we  need  one  with  a  better  constitu- 
tion. In  pinks  we  pin  our  faith  to 
Glorieaux.  La  Favorite  is  one  of  the 
best  whites  I  have  tried.  In  cannas  we 
still  believe  in  Fuerst  Bismarck.  It  is 
an  elegant  bright  scarlet  with  green  fol- 
iage, a  fine  grower  and  blooms  all  the 
time.  It  also  cleans  itself  nicely  and 
always  looks  fresh  and  bright  Mme. 
Berat  is  a  good  pink,  and  is  grand  all 
by  itself  in  a  big  bed.  We  like  Butter- 
cup better  than  Florence  Vaughan  for  a 
yellow.  Of  the  gaint  orchid  flowering 
cannas,  we  like  Kate  Grey  the  best  For 
a  large  bed  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter 
this  is  hard  to  beat.  Bouvier,  Egan- 
dale  and  Mme.  Crozy  are  still  among 
our  stand-bys.  For  a  good  all  round 
dark  foliaged  variety,  Egandale  is  still 
in  the  race. 

One  of  our  most  effective  pieces  of 
bedding  last  season  was  composed  of 
cannas  and  Souvenir  du  Bonn  abutilon 
with  Coleus  Verschaffeltii.  Another  was 
composed  of  Admiral  Avellan  camuu 
scarlet  sage  and  next  the  grass  Coleus 
Verschaffeltii.  This  had  a  fine  effect^ 
flowers  red,  foliage  red,  the  whole  thing 
red  and  is  wonderfully  striking  indeed. 
We  use  eulalia  quite  freely  for  oriental 
effects,  but  the  arundo  and  pennisetum 
is  not  hardy  enough  for  us.  The  dwarf 
growing  begonias  such  as  Vernon  and 
other  semperflorens  varieties  are  very 
useful  and  keep  in  bloom  all  summer 
long.  They  look  best  with  an  ed^ng  of 
Mme.  Salleroi  geranium.  A  combmation 
of  Abutilon  Savitzi  and  acalypha  makes 
a  beautiful  contrast  We  still  use  th^ 
Golden  Bedder  coleus.  It  is  hard  to 
beat  as  a  good  all  round  yellow.  Nero 
and  Verschaffeltii  are  also  good.  We 
use  peonies  freely,  mixed  in  with  the 
shrubbery.  Hardy  phloxes  are  now  much 
in  vogue  and  we  are  finding  them  most 
valuable.  For  back  grounds  the  hardy 
sunflowers  are  grand,  and  there  is  now 
a  fine  variety  of  these  to  choose  front 

Anemones,  tulips,  crocus,  and  other 
things  that  cannot  be  seen  in  winter  we 
leave  alone,  as  railroad  workers  have 
no  respect  for  anything  they  can't  see. 


that,  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing that  in  my  recent  travels  through 
the  south  I  saw  nothing  in  the  same  line 
that  I  wanted  to  take  my  hat  off  to.  I 
did  see  a  few  wonderful  things,  how- 
ever. One  of  them  was  the  croton 
hedges  in  Florida.  Imkgine  a  hedge  of 
this  brilliant  foliage  plant  8  or  10  feet 
high  and  splendidly  developed.  This 
was  a  revelation  to  me  and  really  a 
grand  sight  The  hibiscus,  single  and 
double,  was  in  bloom  during  my  visit 
and  was  simply  covered  with  thousands 
of  blooms.  These  latter  were  especially 
fine  in  the  English  colony  in  Nassau. 
But  as  a  rule,  the  southern  country  look- 
ed to  me  poor  and  miserable.  A  trip 
to  Atlantic  City  is  a  treat  in  compari- 


PEOlflES  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATlOlf. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  harbaceous 
plants  more  interesting  or  that  invaria- 
blv  give  more  satisfaction  than  peonies. 
They  are  equally  well  adapted  for  orna- 
mental planting  on  grounds,  and  for 
planting  by  conmierdal  growers  for  their 
flowers.  On  private  grounds,  whether 
planted  in  groups,  beds,  borders  or  as 
single  specimens,  they  are  always  strik- 
ingly ornamental.  Unlike  most  other 
herbaceous  c^  plants  the  usefulness  of 
peonies  does  not  terminate  when  their 
flowers  have  faded,  and  in  like  manner 
they  are  interesting  in  a  greater  degree 
than  other  herbaceous  plants  to  watch 
before  their  flowers  appear. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  both  in  fol- 
iage and  flowers,  the  soil  for  peonies 
should  be  rich,  and  in  its  preparation 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  liberally  ma- 
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son.  When  you  come  to  a  hotel  it  is  al- 
right, but  outside  of  that  you  might  as 
well  go  to  sleep. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.  I. — The  scroll  is  planted,  center 
of  Geranium  Thibaut,  Coleus  Golden 
Bedder  as  border.  One  circle  contains 
Geranium  La  Pilote,  Mme.  Salleroi  as 


nured;  the  lighter  the  Soil  the  heavier 
the  manuring  ought  to  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  soil  is  thought  to  be  too 
stiff  and  heavy,  quantities  of  leaf  mould 
well  worked  in  will  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial. Peonies  will  neither  ^ow  well 
nor  flower  well  when  planted  m  a  shady 
situation,  and  because  of  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth  and  the  softness  of  their 
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stems  they  are  easily  broken  by  strong 
winds,  and  for  that  reason  if  planters 
can  choose  locations  those  protected 
somewhat  from  the  force  of  the  winds 
should  always  have  the  preference. 

Peonies  have  been  ^  planted  in  the 
spring  and  succeeded  in  growing  well, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  those  cases 


in  rows  is  to  drive  stout  stakes,  or  still 
better,  angle  iron  posts,  at  the  ends  at 
both  sides  of  the  rows  and  at  interven- 
ing spaces  of  say  10  feet,  then  run  wires 
along  the  whole  len^h;  two  wires  will 
be  sufficient.  Opposite  each  plant  tie  2 
(or  as  many  as  necessary)  stakes  and  to 
these  stakes  tie  the  plants  for  support 
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of  successful  spring  planting  were  only 
exceptions,  as  the  saymfi[  goes,  "to  prove 
the  rule"  that  fall  planting  with  greater 
certainty  results  satisfactorily.  When 
peonies  are  once  planted  they  increase  in 
value  with  the  years,  and  unless  con- 
templated changes  in  the  layout  of  the 
grounds  make  their  moving  necessary 
they  ought  on  no  account  be  disturbed 
for  years,  but  if  in  8  or  10  years  they 
should  show  signs  of  deteriorating  by  a 
lade  of  growth  from  the  center  of  the 
clumps,  then  they  may  be  moved  and 
replanted  to  advantage. 

If  peonies  are  cultivated  with  the  view 
of  multiplying  the  stock,  that  can  be 
done  more  rapidly  by  lifting  the  plants 
and  dividing  them  every  2  or  3  years, 
but  in  this  kind  of  cultivation  great  care 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  moving  them 
not  to  leave  atiy  part  of  the  root  in  the 
soil  if  the  same  ground  is  intended  to 
be  replanted  with  peonies,  because  in 
order  to  keep  varieties  true  to  name, 
whidi  is  necessary  in  commerce  espe- 
cially to  guard  against  confusion,  it  may 
be  better  not  to  plant  peonies  in  the 
same  ground  until  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years.  Peonies  are  propagated  to  the 
best  advantage  for  practical  purposes  by 
division  of  the  roots,  and  this  is  done 
with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  at  least  one 
bud  witih  a  portion  of  root,  and  these 
when  divided  should  be  planted  in  rowb 
in  the  nursery,  the  ground  being  thor- 
oughly prepared  beforehand.  The  rows 
should  t^  xrom  2  to  3  feet  apart,  and  the 
young  plants  about  15  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  When  permanent  planting  of 
peonies  is  contemplated,  no  matter 
whether  the  object  of  planting  be  the 
ornamentation  of  the  grounds  or  for  th** 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
large  plants  or  ffbwers,  it  is  advisable  to 
give  the  plants  plenty  of  room,  and  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  have  them  so 
planted  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  walk  in  among  them,  thereby  break- 
ing the  stems.  By  reason  of  their 
weight,  peonies  when  in  bloom  are  liable 
to  fall  after  heavy  rains ;  therefore  they 
should  be  supported  in  some  way,  and 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  the  -^  best 
method  of  ^upportinj?  tbcm  when  plmted 


In  beds,  supports  for  peonies,  more  or 
less  ornamental,  usually  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  more  leisurely  individuals 
responsible  for  their  care. 

Commercial  growers  ought  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  all  important  matter  of 
keeping  their  stock  true  10  name,  and 
that  is  only  possible  by  the  greatest  care 
being  always  insisted  upon  to  have  every 
plant  properly  labeled,  not  wooden  lab- 
els, because  these  are  too  perishable,  but 
zinc  labels  attached  to  wires  that  can 
be  stuck  in  the  soil ;  the  wires  can  be  of 
any  desired  length.  Peony  flowers  for 
florists'  use  are  becoming  more  recog- 
nized each  year.  It  was  against  peonies 
formerly  that  many  people  supposed  they 
were  entirely  devoid  of  keeping  quali- 
ties, but  if  the  flowers  are  put  into  water 
immediately  after  they  are  cut  their  de- 
sirabili^r  will  equal  that  of  the  rose  at  the 
time  of  year  peonies  are  in  bloom ;  if, 
however,  the  precaution  of  putting  them 
in  water  is  neglected  they  will  not  keep. 

Beginners  in  the  cultivation  of  peonies 
should  not  strive  to  possess  a  great  col- 
lection.   This  is  especially  applicable  to 


those  intending  to  grow  for  the  sale  or 
use  of  the  flowers.  It  would  be  better 
for  them  to  procure  the  best  vareties  in 
the  desired  colors  in  large  enough  quan- 
tities to  get  a  supply  of  every  color  when 
they  are  in  bloom.  While  the  gain  made 
by  the  peony  in  popular  estimation  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  considerable, 
yet  there  is  every  likelihood  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  a  still  greater  de- 
mand   for   them,  M. 


HOW  TO  BUD  WILD  ROS£. 

ETd.  Gardening  :— 

Can  an  old  wild  rose  growing  over 
the  side  of  a  house  and  porch  be  budded, 
and  how? 

V.  D. 

In  answer  to  the  above  question  It 
may  be  stated  that  it  is  possible  to  bud 
this  old  rose,  but  in  these  days  whe^ 
such  quick  results  are  easily  obtainable 
by  planting  strong  young  roses  that 
would  in  one  season  almost  cover  a 
house  or  pcyrch  it  seems  hardly  worth 
^hile  bothering  with  budding,  unless  as- 
'"sociations  prompt  a  continuance  of  some 
part  of  the  wild  rose.  Budding  is  usu- 
ally practiced  on  young  stock,  and  there 
are  two  seasons  when  it  can  be  success- 
fully done,  in  the  early  spring  and  late 
summer.  When  it  is  decided  to  operate, 
the  stock,  that  in  this  case  would  mean 
the  old  rose,  would  require  to  be  strip- 
ped of  all  the  leaves,  if  done  in  sum- 
mer. Then .  the  bud  or  buds  must  be 
procured  from  the  plant.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  operator  putting  his 
thumb  underneath  the  bud  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  remove  the  bud  with  a  piece 
of  bark  the  shape  of  a  shield;  in  the 
process  a  little  of  the  wood  will  also  be 
removed.  Some  think  it  desirable  to  re- 
move this  portion  of  wood  before  insert- 
ing the  bud  underneath  the  bark  of  the 
stock,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

With  the  bud  or.  buds  ready  at  hand 
make  an  incision,  T  shaped,  in  the  bark 
of  the  stock,  and  while  doing  so  deftly 
turn  the  edge  of  the  knife  blade  under- 
neath the  bark,  right  and  left,  in  order 
that  the  bark  of  the  bud  will  easily  go 
under.  When  the  incision  is  made  the 
bark  of  the  bud  is  fitted  into  the  cleft 
made  in  the  stock,  the  bark  of  which 
ought  to  lap  over  that  of  the  bud.  The 
bud  and  stock  is  afterwards  secured  by 
tying  or  winding  raffia  four  or  five  times 
around  the  stock  and  bud.  When  bud- 
ding is  performed  late  in  the  season  the 
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bud  docs  not  grow  until  the  following, 
spring,  but  in  a  few  weeks  after  the, 
bud  IS  set  the  tying  should  be  loosened 
or  cut  in  order  to  allow  the  stock  to 
swell.  In  the  spring  the  rose  should  be 
cut    back   to    within    a    few   inches    of^ 


to  have  the  original  committee  continue 
the  work  of  securing  a  guarantee  fund 
of  $10^000  as  a  preliminary  to  the  fur- 
ther continuance  of  the  preparations 
and  to  have  a  competent  committee 
prepare  a  draft  of  proposed  prize  sched- 
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where  the  buds  have  been  inserted,  and 
if  any  growth  shows  beyond  the  buds  it 
ought  to  be  rubbed  out 

*  XI. 


Societies. 

SOOBTY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE    MEEHNG. 

The  executive  board  met  in  annual 
session  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  March  5,  6, 
7.  Extending  over  three  days,  the 
meeting  was  a  very  industrious  one 
and  many  subjects  of  vital  interest  to 
the  society  were  debated  at  much 
length.  All  the  members  were  pres- 
ent except  Treasurer  Beatty,  who  sent 
a  telegram  regretting  inability  to  at- 
tend. E.  G.  Hill  and  John  A.  Evans 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  George  Asmus  of 
Chicago,  and  most  of  the  local  florists 
of  Dayton  were  present  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  deliberations  of  the  board. 

Among  the  matters  of  general  inter- 
est on  which  action  was  taken  were  the 
two  exhibition  projects — one  an  out- 
door exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
convention  at  Dayton,  in  August,  1906, 
and  the  other  the  national  flower  show 
approved  at  the  convention  in  Washing- 
ton last  August,  and  now  proposed  for 
the  spring  of  1907. 

The  scope  of  the  outdoor  exhibition 
comprises  groups  of  conifers,  also  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs  on  the 
grounds  adjoining  the  pavilion  in  the 
county  fair  grounds  where  the  sessions 
of  the  convention  are  to  be  held,  also 
beds  of  cannas,  asters,  geraniums  dah- 
lias, etc.,  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  novelties,  all  to  be  provided 
for  in  a  special  reservation  favorably 
located  in  the  fair  grounds.  The  re- 
sult of  the  discussion  of  the  proposed 
national  flower  show  was  a  resolution 


ule.  The  question  of  location  of  the 
exhibition  was  left  open. 

The  programme  for  the  sessions  at 
Dayton  provides  for  the  following: 

Opening  session  at  2  p.  m.  on  "^^day, 
August  21;  president's  reception  *i  the 
evening. 

Essays  and  discussions  at  the  forenoon 
sessions  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  on 
"Recent  Improvements  in  Retailers'  Meth- 
ods of  Offering  Flowers,"  "The  Ideal  Pri- 
vate Gardener  and  His  Work,"  "Teaching 
Horticulture  in  the  Puhllc  Schools,"  "The 
Best  Method  of  Marketing  the  Product  of 
the  Wholesale  Plant  and  Flower  Growers." 
This  will  come  in  the  form  of  prize  essays, 
for  which  President  Hasting  otters  prizes 
of  $20,  $16.  And  $10. 

On  Wednesday  evening  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  some  topic  connected  with  out- 
door planting. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  general  discus- 
sion on  the  proposed  national   flower  show. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  bowling 
events,  under  the  management  of  thetporCs 
committee.  George  Asmus  of  Chicago,  chair* 
man.      ' 

Thursday  afternoon  is  reserved  as  exhib- 
itor's day  and  no  other  business  or  enter- 
tainment will  be  permitted  on  that  after* 
noon. 

Friday  will  be  given  to  the  Dayton  Flo- 
rists' Club  for  such  use  as  they  may  de- 
cide upon. 

The  •exhibition  rules  were  amended 
so  that  the  trade  exhibition  shall  re- 
main open  continuously  throughout  the 
sessions  unless  it  is  found  to  interfere 
with  the  meetings,  in  which  case  the 
president  may  direct  its  temporary 
closing^ 

Favorable  action  was  taken  providing 
for  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  par- 
cels post  improvement  as  advocated  by 
the  Postal  Progress  League,  and  in  the 
campaign  to  secure  a  discontinuance  of 
free  seed  distribution  by  <he  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  authorities  of  the  agri- 
cultur^L/^leges  and  secure,  if  possible, 
better  Tacilities  for  horticultural  edu- 
cation for  young  men,  and  to  provide 
for  a  series  of  practical  lectures  by 
competent  representatives  of  the  horti- 
cultural profession. 

Action  was  taken  under  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  society  at  Washing- 
ton last  year  to  provide  a  badge  book 
and  corresponding  numbered  badges  for 
the  use  of  members  at  Dayton  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  in  use  l^  the  nur- 
serymen's association. 

Amendments  to  the  by-laws  relative 
to  the  method  of  electing  officers  at 
the  annual  meeting  were  drafted  and 
will  be  presented^  for  consideration  in 
due  time  as  provided  in  the  by-laws. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  offer 
free  exhibition  space  to  those  wishing 
to  display  bulbs  of  sorts  not  yet  grown 
in  this  country  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. 

The  usual  appropriations  for  medals 
to  be  awarded  through  other  societies 
during  the  coming  year  were  made,  in- 
clusive of  one  bronze  medal  to  .be 
awarded  through  Vice-President  Altick 
to  the  public  school  children  of  Dayton. 

It  was  voted  as  the  sense  of  this 
board  that  in  all  future  conventions 
after  that  to  be  held  in  Dayton  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  trade  exhibition  be 
divided   equally   between    the    national 
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By  Oourteiy  of  the  National  Caih  Regiiter  Co. 
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Vlce-Preildent  Altick  £.  V.  Hallock.  P.  J.  Hauiwlrtb.  Wm.  H.  Elliott. 

Secretary  Stewart.  P.  H.  Traendly. 

George  Aimas,  visitor.  President  Easting.  Ex-Presldent  Vaughan.  V.  8.  Rloe.  of  the  N.  0.  R.  Co. 


and  the  local  organization  and  not 
turned  over  entirely  to  the  local  organ- 
ization as  has  been  customary  hereto- 
fore. 

A  telegram  was  sent  as  follows: 
"Hon.  W.   W.  Cocks, 

"House  of  Representatives, 
"Washington,   D.  C. 

"The  directors  of  the  S.  A.  F.,  now  In 
executive  session  Hotel  Beckel,  Dayton. 
Ohio,  note  your  motion  in  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  congratulate  you  on 
■uccesiful  stand  you  have  made  against  the 
tree  seed  distribution.  Can  any  of  us  help 
you  by  cominff  to  Washington? 

"BxBCurnni   Committbs." 

At  a  later  hour  the  following  reply 
was  received: 

"Washington.  D.  C.  March  6.  1906. 
"Executive   Committee   American   Florists, 

"Hotel  Beckel, 
"Dayton,  Ohio. 

"Measage  received.  Would  be  pleased 
to  see  any  or  all  your  committee.  Arouse 
public  sentiment  through  country  is  best 
plan;  your  approval  appreciated. 

"WILLIAM  W.   Cocks.'* 

The   committee   on   final    resolutions 
presented    the    following,     signed     by 
Theo.  Wirth  and  E.   V.   Hallock  and 
same  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
WB    the  members  of  the   executive  com- 
mittee of  the   Society  of  American  Florists 
in   meeting   assembled,    wish   to    state   that 
we  consider  the  selection  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
>y   the   society   aa  the   next  meeting   place 
tor   the    convention    a    most    fortunate    in- 
g>lratlon.     Any  member  who  had  any  mis- 
^vfaigs   oD   this    score,    has   had   them   en- 
Irely  dispelled,  and  in  :plaoe  of  doubt  haa 
lecome  enthusiastic    as   to    the    successful 
mteome   of  this   convention. 

A  convention  hall  of  ample  size  to  ac- 
commodate all  trade  exhibits,  and  to  dis- 
play them  to  better  advantage  than  ever 
before  has  been  secured.  A  circular  build- 
ing  on    high   ground,    with   large   windows. 


nine  blocks  from  the  center  of  town,  insur- 
ing delightful  conditions  at  all  times.  Sur- 
rounding ground  that  will  display  the  out- 
door exhibition  to  great  effect,  we  feel  that 
everyone  will  hereafter  regret  if  the  neces- 
sity arises  to  abandon  this  interesting  out- 
door feature  in  the  future. 

Dayton,  located  in  the  center  of  the  mid- 
dle west.  Is  a  revelation  to  many  of  the 
eastern  and  western  members,  surrounded 
by  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
sections  of  country  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Aerrlculture,  pomology,  horticulture, 
civic  and  home  adornment  are  carried  to  as 
high  a  place  as  anjrwhere  in  the  world. 

The  deliberations  of  this  body  were  most 
ably  and  efficiently  presided  over  by  our 
new  president,  William  F.  Kastlng,  and  the 
energy  and  good  judgment  he  has  shown  in 
these  proceedings  will  Insure  an  interest- 
ing and  successful  convention. 

The  committee  extend  their  thanks  to  the 
two  resident  members,  Messrs.  Rltter  and 
Altick.  for  their  energy  and  kindness  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  this  committee. 

It  also  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation 
for  the  kindness  and  good  will  shown  them 
by  Mr^  Patterson,  whose  offers  to  help  will 
make  the  convention  a  great  success;  we 
are  sure  it  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
society  next  August,  and  whose  support  will 
Insure  our  next  convention  to  become  the 
banner  convention  in  the  history  of  the 
association. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  extend  to 
the  local  florists  its  thanks  for  their  in- 
terest and  hospitality  shown  towards  them 
and  the  coming  convention.  We  feel  gratifi- 
ed that  they  agree  with  us  that  our  national 
organization  is  not  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  commercial  side  of  our  profea- 
slon  alone,  but  it  is  the  means  of  promot- 
ing the  florists'  gardeners'  and  horticultur- 
ists' interests  in  general,  and  that  in  com- 
ing to  Dajrton,  we  can  be  of  aa  much  help 
to  them,  as  they  so  kindly  offer  to  be  to 
us. 

Finally,  the  committee  wlshea  to  thank 
the  business  men  and  florists  of  Dayton, 
who  so  delightfully  entertained  them.  The 
perfectly    harmonious    deliberations    of    this 


body,  and  the  extreme  good  feeling  engender- 
ed is   highly  gratifying  to  your  commltt— . 
(Signed) 

Theo.  Wirth, 
B.  V.  Hallock. 

THE  OUTDOOR  EXHIBITION  AT  DAYTON. 

Circulars  and  entry  sheets  are  being 
sent  out  this  week  to  all  nurserymen  and 
others  dealing  in  outdoor  planting  ma- 
terial*  tender  or  hardy.  Plans  of  die  beds 
as  laid  out  are  in  the  secretary's  office 
and  all  information  not  given  in  the 
printed  circulars  will  be  cheerfully  fur« 
nished  by  the  secretary  to  all  inquirers. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  plantmg  be 
completed  by  May  i,  if  possible,  and 
the  necessity  for  prompt  response  is 
urged  upon  all  intending  exhibitors.  The 
fair  grounds,  where  the  beds  are  to  be 
laid  out,  is  city  property,  used  for  many 
public  a£Fairs,  and  is  contiguous  to  the 
works  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company.  As  soon  as  planted,  the  ad- 
vertising label  of  each  owner  will  be 
placed  on  the  groups  and  same  will  be 
cared  for  all  through  the  summer  until 
the  S.  A.  F.  convention  meets  in  Aug- 
ust 

Many  thousands  of  tourists  and  local 
visitors  will  inspect  the  plantings,  and 
the  opportunity  thus  provided  dealers  in 
conifers,  shrubs  and  ornamental  trees, 
herbaceous  plants,  summer  bulbs,  roots 
and  bedding  plants,  for  widespread  and 
effective  public  advertising,  has  never 
been  equaled.  Dayton  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  advanced  communities 
in  this  country  in  the  n^atter  of  adorn- 
ment of  streets  and  public  and  private 
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grounds.  A  goodly  number  of  applica- 
tions for  space  for  cannas,  roses,  phloxes, 
asters  and  evergreens  are  already  filed 
with  the  secretary.  For  further  infor- 
mation address  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  secre- 
tary, II  Hamilton  place,  Boston,  Mass. 

BADGE  BOOK. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
voted  at  the  convention  in  Washington 
last  August,  the  secretary  will,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  executive  board, 
proceed  to  prepare  a  badge  book  contain- 
ing the  names  of  members,  numbered, 
and  will  issue  correspondinglv  numbered 
badges  to  those  whose  dues  for  1906  are 
paid  previous  to  June  i.  Members  in 
arrears  for  current  year's  dues  as  well 
as  all  persons  intending  to  take  out 
membership  this  year  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  remit  now.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  waiting  until  the  convention 
meets,  as  the  fiscal  year  begins  on  Janu- 
ary I  and  payments  made  at  any  date 
during  the  year  cover  the  interim  until 
December  31  only. 

DEPARTMENT      OF      PLANT      REGISTItATIOl^. 

Ant  C.  Zvolanek,  Bound  Brook,  N. 
J.,  submits  for  registration  the  fol- 
lowing sweet  peas: — 

Mrs.  Wm.  Sim,  seedling  from 
Christmas  White  +  Mr.  Wild  (ex- 
hibited in  Boston  as  No.  81),  color, 
salmon-orange. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Dolansky,  seedling  from 
Enchantress,  (exhibited  in  Boston  as 
No.  96),  color,  silvery  pink. 

Samuel  J.  Trepess,  Glen  Cove,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y.,  submits  for  registration  the 
following  carnations: — 

Maxwelton,  seedling  of  1903,  (Mrs. 
Thos.  W.  Lawson  +  Enchantress), 
flowers  white,  3^  inches  across,  slight- 
ly fringed;  stem  stiff,  26  inches  long; 
very  free,  with  good  calyx. 

Caroline  Whitney,  seedling  of  1905, 
(Lady  Bountiful  +  Enchantress). 
Flowers  white,  fringed,  3^  inches  in 
diameter;  stem  18  to  20  inches;  wiry, 
good  calyx,  also  good  grower. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


THE  PBRNSYLVANIA  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

SPRING   EXHIBITION. 

The  spring  show  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  opened  last  Tues- 
day evening  and  proved  quite  up  in 
point  of  merit  to  that  of  any  of  its 
predecessors  and  in  some  respects 
showed  points  of  excellence.  The 
features  of  the  exhibition  were  the 
spring  bulbs  and  the  azaleas,  the  hya- 
cinths and  tulips  being  especially  fine. 
It  seems  as  if  no  expense  is  spared  to 
get  the  very  finest  bulbs  attainable  and 
the  results  show  in  the  very  fine  flow- 
ers obtained.  The  large  pans  of  hya- 
cinths containing  from  15  to  18  bulbs 
of  one  variety  to  a  pan  were  very 
striking,  and  the  tables  on  which  these 
were  exhibited  were  at  all  times  sur- 
Tounded  by  the  admiring  visitors.  John 
Kleinheinz,  gardener  to  P.  A.  B.  Wid- 
cner,  captured  nearly  all  the  first  prizes 
with  his  fine  hyacinths  and  tulips. 

An  innovation  and  a  very  attractive 
feature  was  beds  of  hyacinths  five  feet 
in  diameter.  There  were  three  entries 
for  this  prize,  and  the  judges  had  a 
great  time  awarding  the  first,  but  final- 
ly gave  it  to  Mr.  Kleinheinz  for  the 
excellence  of  his  individual  blooms. 
These  were  arranged  and  planted  as 
seen  on  the  lawn,  but  were  ahead  of 
the    outdoor    examples    in    that    every 


plant  was  selected  and  the  bloom  very 
large   and   perfect. 

The  azalea  display  was  the  finest  ever 
seen  in  the  hall.  We  question  wheth- 
er such  a  collection  could  be  gotten  to- 
gether anywhere  else  in  this  country. 
The  plants  were  for  the  most  part 
globe  shaped  or  of  the  rounded  fonn. 
A  few  good  pyramids  would  be  a  wel- 
come addition.  The  winner  of  the 
specimen  plant  prize  was  Samuel 
Batchelor.  For  the  four  best  in  10- 
inch  pots,  John  McCleary.  Next  to 
the  azaleas  and  bulbous  stock  in  point 
of  interest  were  the  Easter  lilies,  gen- 
istas, Cineraria  stellata  of  which  lat- 
ter there  was  some  remarkable  speci- 
mens, the  first  for  which  was  awarded 
to  Samuel  Batchelor.  There  were  sev- 
eral entries  of  zonale  geraniums  which 
made  a  great  display,  some  of  the 
spedtnens  containing  over  25  blooms. 
Samuel  Batchebr  captured  another  first 
here. 


Paul  Huebner. 
Railroad  gardening  expert. 


The  prizes  for  Primula  obconica  were 
eagerly  sought,^  there  being  a  number 
of  entries,  making  a  very  fine  table  of 
color.  Samuel  Batchelor  was  first  in 
two  classes,  with  Wm.  Robertson  sec- 
ond. There  were  some  fine  specimen 
groups  of  marguerites,  also  single 
plants  of  the  Queen  Alexandra,  for  both 
of  which  Wm.  Robinson  received  first 
premium.  Specimen  palms  and  groups 
of  ornamental  foliage  plants  served  to 
soften  the  masses  of  color  and  made 
the  hall  doubly  attractive.  John  Hob- 
son  was  first  with  ornamental  foliage 
plants.  Samuel  Batchelor  won  put  on 
the  pair  of  palms  with  two  fine  cary- 
otas.  James  Paul,  Jr.,  the  president 
of  the  society  took  first  with  a  maff- 
nificent  rhapis,  one  of  the  largest  m 
this  country,  for  specimen  palm.  Wm. 
Robertson  was  first  for  three  fine 
standard  fuchsias. 

The  Wm.  Graham  Co.'s  exhibit  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall  consisted  of  a 
center  pedestal  ornamented  by  a  large 
latania,  banked  below  with  blooming 
plants.  At  intervals  around  this  were 
arranged  bark  pedestals  which  sup- 
ported miniature  electric  chandeliers. 
These  were  decked  with  asparagus  and 


cut  flowers  and  when  lit  up  the  effect 
was  very  pretty.  Julius  Rooirs  made  a 
pretty  display  of  orchids,  showing  many 
fine  varieties.  Other  features  will  be 
noted  later.  It  was  an  exhibit  of  great 
interest  to  all  plant  lovers. 

K. 

PAUL  HUEBlfER. 

Paul  Huebner,  whose  paper  on  ^Rail- 
road Gardening^  appears  on  another  page 
was  born  at  Bunzlan  in  SUesia,  Gennaoy. 
July  16^  1851,  learning  ^e  florist  bcm- 
ness  with  his  father,  who  was  a  com- 
merciai"  florist  and  nurseryman,  and  af- 
terwards spending  several  years  on  oom^ 
Serdal  places  m  Nancy,  FrancCt  in 
bent,  Belgium,  and  Londdn,  Engtaad. 

He  first  came  to  America  in  1874,  witii 
a  thorough  all  around  knowledge  of  dcp- 
orative  gardening  in  all  its  brandies  and 
immediately  secured  employment  with 
the  late  Robt  J.  Halliday,  6f  Baltimore. 
After  a  short  time .  he  was  called  to 
Germaoy  to  take  charge  of  Luedecke's 
winter  garden  at  Dresden.  It  was  one 
of  the  largest  commercial  plates  in  Ger- 
many, with  a  conservatory  attadied» 
which  was  op'6i  to  idle  public  at  all  times. 
Wlito  the  growth  of  the  city  rendere4 
necessa^  the  removal  of  this  establish- 
ment, Mr.  Hhebner  returned  to  America 
in  1881  and  became  foreman  for  Sie- 
brecht  &  Wadley,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y.. 
remaining  there  until  1886,  after  which 
he  took  charge  of  Haveraeyer's  and 
other  private  conservatories,  until  iSSOb 
when  he  took  his  present  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  ^rdens  and 
grounds  of  the  Reading  railroad  system. 

His  work  around  the  platform  and 
along  the  lines  of  the  railroad  reflects 
great  credit  on  him.  At  small  expense 
he  has  made  many  beautiful  spots  for 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  to  rest  upon 
besides  doing  substantial  work  in 
strengthening  the  embankments  by  judi- 
cious planting.  He  especially  recom- 
mends the  deep  rooting  Scotch  broom^ 
planted  when  quite  young  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

We  think  the  railroad  companies,  gen- 
erally, will  some  day  wake  up  to  the  im- 
portance of  decorative  gardening  for 
summer  and  winter  eflPects  along  their 
lines  and  find  increased  expenditure  in 
this  direction  a  good  investment 

A  PHILLIFIIfE  DINNER  DECORATIOII. 

A  most  noteworthy  decoration  was  ex- 
ecuted by  J.  H.  Small  &  Sons  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  New  Willard  hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  2a  The  oc- 
casion was  a  dinner  at  which  Secretary 
Taft  was  the  guest,  the  party  that  ac- 
companied him  on  his  tour  of  the  Phil- 
lipines,  last  summer,  being  the  hosts. 
A  geographical  representation  of  the 
island  of  Luzon  was  the  striking  feature 
of  the  table.  A  Phillipine  shake  or 
bungalow,  constructed  of  bamboo  and 
palm  leaves,  was  erected  over  the  table 
and  beneath  it  the  party  was  seated. 
Around  the  hall  in  their  geograj^ical 
position  from  Luzon,  were  scenes  rep- 
resenting China  and  Japan.  Tall  palm^, 
scenery  and  models  of  pagodas  brought 
the  homes  of  the  orientals  to  flie  ban- 
quet hall.  At  the  entrance  was  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  open  sea  witii  th- 
Manchuria  at  the  wharf,  the  gang- 
plank out  and  the  guests  disembarking. 
A  wealth  of  vines  and  flowers  added 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  truly  oriental 
scene. 

S.  E. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


IfOTES  Olf  TREES  AND  SHRUES. 

With  almost  one  foot  .of  snow  on 
the. ground,  for  the  first  time  this  win- 
ter, in  the  last  week  in  March,  in  west- 
em  New  York,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rochester,  there  is  every  appearance  of 
a  late  spring  unless  there  is  immediate- 
ly a  decided  change  in  die  weather. 
The  present  outlook  is  a  little  discour- 
aging for  nurserymen,  gardeners  and 
horticulturists  who  are  eager  to  get  in- 
to the  soil,  and  rush  the  spring  work 
through  before  they  are  caught  with 
advanced  vegetation. 

It  perhaps  is  fortunate,  though,  that 
the  ground  is  deeply  covered  with  snow 
at  this  time,  with  the  severe  freezing 
we  are  having  every  night  The  winter 
weather  up  to  March  15  has  been  ab- 
normally mild  with  little  or  no  snow 
on  the  ground.  We  fear  that  a  num- 
ber of  herbaceous  plants  may  be  in- 
jured with  no  snow  over  theM,  even 
if  the  freezing  was  not  severe,  as  snow 
is  a  wonderful  protective  covering  for 
plants  from  the  trying  changes  of  freez- 
mg  and  thawing,  even  in  a  mild  winter. 
This  has  been  an  excellent  winter  for 
outside  work,  such  as  pruning,  thin- 
ning plantations,  digging  up  and  burn- 
ing ovcrgtown  stock,  etc 

Where  pruning  of  trees  and  shrubs 
has  not  been  nnished,  it  should  be 
pushed  through  without  delay.  Early 
blooming  spiraeas,  deutzias,  mock-or- 
ang^es,  forsythias,  bush  honeysuckles, 
neviusias,  neillias,  etc.,  that  bloom  on 
the  young  wood  of  the  previous  year, 
if  they  did  not  receive  the  neces- 
sary summer  pruning,  should  have 
^e  old  flowering  sprays,  and  sup- 
erfluous ahoots  cut  out,  but  the 
young  wood  should  not  be  cut 
back,  as  that  will  supply  the  flowers 
for  this  year.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  some  of  these  will  be  in  bloom 
right  away.  Euonymuses,  caraganas, 
barbareas,  ebeagnuses,  ribes,  viburnums, 
dogwoods,  rhamnuses,  and  shrubs  of 
that  nature  of  growth,  will  be  benefited 
by  a  little  thinning  out  of  congested 
branches,  and  weak  sickly  wood.  Hy- 
drangeas, such  as  grandiflora,  arbores- 
cens  and  radiata;  but  not  vestita,  or 
Bretschneideri ;  clethras,  callicarpas, 
late  blooming  spiraeas,  buddleias,  big- 
nonias,  hypencums,  and  altheas  as  they 
bloom  on  the  young  wood  of  the  year, 
will  bloom  much  better  if  last  year's 
wood  is  cut  back. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  prune  hybrid 
perpetual  roses.  Thick  growing  roses 
should  be  pruned  back  severely,  say 
within  2  or  3  buds  of  the  base  of  last 
year's  wood.  Strong  growing  roses 
such  as  Paul  Ncyron,  Anne  de  Dies- 
bach,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  and  the  like,  had  better  not  be 
pruned  back  so  severely,  as  it  encour- 
ages a  too  rampant  growth  of  wood. 
Most  shrubbery  roses  such  as  R.  multi- 
flora,  R.  spinosissima  and  roses  of  that 
character  require  only  a  little  thinning 
out  of  weak  and  old  wood.  All  tiie 
pruning  tea  roses  require  is  the  thin- 
ning out  of  the  weak  and  old  wood. 

In  the  rush  of  spring  work  in  nurs- 
eries, private  places,  and  parks,  where 
considerable  propagation  is  done  in 
mature  cuttings  of  shrubs  and  trees,  it 
is  a  serious  mistake  to  delay  too  long 
placing  the  cuttings  in  nursery  roses. 
They  are  usually  buried  in  the  ground 
in  a  well  drained  situation,  or  covered 
in  a  cold  cellar,  but  if  left  until  late 


in  the  spring  they  will  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  handling  of  them  to 
get  them  in  the  ground  is  a  serious 
check,  as  we  have  sometimes  found 
out  to  our  disappointuent.  Our  advice 
is  get  them  into  the  ground  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  fit  to  work  in  spring. 
A  great  many  American  nurserymen 
are  now  importing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pine,  spruce,  fir  and  juniper 
seedlings    from    France    and    Holland 
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every  spring,  and  in  some  instances  the 
percentage  of  losses  when  tfiey  are 
planted  out  in  nursery  rows  is  quite 
excessive.  This  can  be  largely  averted. 
They  are  usually  quite  dry  when  un- 
packed, and  we  all  know  how  sensitive 
evergreens  are  to  dryness  at  the  roots. 
If  their  roots  are  thoroughly  puddled 
when  heeled  in,  and  carefully  shaded 
for  some  time,  a  great  deal  of  this  loss 
can  be  avoided,  we  noticed  a  nursery 
firm  which  imported  an  immense  num- 
ber of  evergreen  seedlings  last  spring 
from  France,  which  was  careful  about 
these  points,  and  had  but  few  losses. 
John    Dunbar. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  NEW  CARlf ATIONS. 

Address  by  Edward  A.  Stroud,  at  tbe 
meeting  of  The  Florists'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia,   February    6,    1906. 

The  trade  papers  have  so  tlioroughly 
covered  the  carnation  convention  in 
Boston  that  there  seems  little  to  add  that 
would  interest  you.  What  you  want,  is, 
we  suppose,  our  impressions  of  the  new 
varieties  on  exhibition  at  Boston.  To 
rightly  judge  a  carnation  on  the  exhi- 
bition table  a  good  idea  is  to  scale  it 
up  according  to  your  own  judgment  on 
the  points  adopted  by  the  carnation  so- 
ciety; you  will  be  surprised  how  much 
better  knowledge  you  will  get  of  a  vari- 
ety by  following  this  method. 


Lady  Bountiful  showed  up  prominent- 
ly, winning  all  prizes  in  the  class  of 
whites;  if  any  fault,  it  shows  a  lack  of 
substance,  which  is  against  it  as  a  ship- 
per. 

My  Maryland  unfonunately  could  not 
be  sUged  by  Mr.  Weber,  as  that  variety 
with  his  other  exhibics  (some  1,200  in 
all)  carried  poorly,  owing  to  the  warm 
weather.  The  Strafford  Flower  farm 
showed  100  of  this  variety,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  an  award.  Mr. 
Weber  has  made  an  announcement  to 
die  trade  through  the  various  papers, 
which  is  a  square  deal.  My  Maryland, 
as  you  know,  has  not  been  successfully 
grown  everywhere.  As  grown  at  Straf- 
ford its  habit  differs  entirely  from  its 
growth  with  Mr.  Weber;  but  we  do  not 
by  any  means  pronounce  it  unworthy, 
and  feel  confident  that  if  certain  grassy 
peculiarities  can  be  eliminated  this  varie- 
ty will  prove  a  good  thing,  as  its  keeping 
qualities  are  above  par. 

Enchantress  was  shown  extensively, 
and  nothing  could  compete  with  it  in  its 
color.    It  occupies  a  field  of  its  own. 

Robert  Craig  is  certainly  a  thorough- 
brad;  it  looked  beautiful  when  staged, 
and  as  seen  growing  at  Mr.  Ward's. 
Whether  this  fine  condition  can  be  du- 
plicated by  the  smaller  growers,  and 
whether  it  can  be  made  a  commercial 
success  is  a  question  yet  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  Fisher's  new  red  seedling.  Beacon, 
looked  well,  standing  out  prominently 
from  all  others  in  its  brightness  of 
color.  Seeing  it  growing  at  his  place 
impressed  me  with  its  commercial  value, 
being  such  a  free  bloomer;  however, 
its  stem  seemed  a  trifle  weak,  but  not 
enough  to  injure  it 

Red  Lawson  will  do  when  there  are 
no  other  good  reds  about  We  do  not 
like  its  color.  The  extensively  adver- 
tised Victory  showed  up  well ;  and  many 
orders  have  been  booked  for  it,  Mr. 
Guttman  telling  us  of  five  firms  who 
had  placed  orders  aggregating  120,000. 
We  have  seen  it  only  on  the  exhibition 
table.  Mr.  Haines  is  as  enthusiastic  as 
ever  about  his  red  carnation  named  alter 
him.  It  did  not  carry  well  to  Bcbton, 
but  as  we  saw  it  growing  at  his  place 
last  March  it  was  a  grand  sight  We 
notice  the  reports  from  the  west  sa>  it  is 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  sleepy  during 
the  early  fall  months.  We  Vere  further 
convinced  of  its  good  qualities  alter 
seeing  it  growing  at  Peter  Fisher's. 

The  Lawson  gold  medal  winner,  Elsa 
Struss,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Ward's,  was 
beautiful,  and  seeing  it  growing  con- 
vinced us  that  it  will  be  heard  from,  as 
it  resembles  Enchantress  in  habit,  and 
looks  free. 

Mrs.  Ward,  another  seedling  of  cot- 
tage gardens  showed  breeding.  It  is  a 
question  whether  it  would  not  have 
given  a  good  nm  for  the  medal  if  100 
blooms  could  have  been  shown. 

Aristocrat  is  certainly  ideal  in  form, 
calyx  and  stem.  Personally  we  are  tiring 
of  the  Lawson  shade  of  pink. 

Helen  Goddard,  while  not  a  large  flow- 
er, is  recommend  for  its  commercial 
value.  It  is  slightly  lighter  in  color 
than  Lawson.  We  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  see  it  growmg. 

Pink  Patten,  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Pat- 
ten, was  not  particularly  interest*ng  to 
us. 

Evangaline,  another  seedling  of  Peter 
Fisher's  has  merit  As  we  saw  it  grow- 
ing it  looked  healthy;  it  is  smaller  than 
Enchantress,  brighter  in  cobr,  has  |^od 
substance,  and  seemed  freer.    Mr.  Fisher 
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told.us  he.wduld  not  send  it  out  uiilesi 
he  could  diminate  its  slight  tendency  to 
burst  It  is  a  question  if  there  is  a 
market  for  £vangaline,  if  Endbantrest 
keeps  up  its  good  name. 

Fiancee  was  not  largely  shown,  hail- 
ing no  entry  m  either  the  100,  50  or  25 
class.  We  imagined  it  was  impossible 
to  get  so  many  good  flowers  together. 

Winsor  attracted  us  especially,  its 
color  being  a  very  pleasing  shade  of 
pink.  It  showed  all  the  requirements 
of  a  first  class  flower. 

We  hope  you  have  all  read  Mr.  Fish* 
er's  aldrcfs,  for  the  points  he  made  ap- 
pealed to  us  strongly.  Taking  it  all  m 
all  the  show  was  a  success.  The  public 
seemed  to  appreciate  that  it  was  free 
to  all,  and  we  trust  Toronto  will  be 
able  to  arouse  the  same  enthusiasm  when 
the  convention  meets  there. 

CARNATIONS  OF  THE  PAST. 

Paper  read  by  M.  A.  Patten  before  tbe 
Oardeners';  and  Florists'  Club  of  Boston,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1906. 

Members  of  the  Gardeners'  and  Fitor 

RiSTs'  Club,  Boston: 

Your  president  has  asked  me  to  give 
a  five  minute  talk  on  "Carnations  of  the 
Past.*'  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  excellent  book 
on  "The  American  Carnation,"  states 
that  the  carnation  has  been  grown  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  My  memory 
does  not  go  back  quite  as  far. 

The  first  carnations  I  remember  were 
Boule  de  Neige,  white,  La  Purite,  dark 
pink,  Astoria,  yellow  variegated,  Gib- 
bonsii,  crinlson,  and  Ghent,  red,  with 
dark  stripes.  I  do  not  remember  any 
scarlet.  Boule  de  Neige  was  the  favor- 
ite white  for  a  number  of  years  and 
gave  a  large  quantity  of  short  stem 
blooms;  in  fact,  most  of  the  carnations 
were  then  picked  with  a  short  stem  and 
wired.  Gibbonsii  was  a  strong  grower, 
long  stems  supporting  a  magnificent 
bloom  under  the  treatment  carnations 
then  received.    If  it  had  been  disbudded 


and  petted  like  the  favorites  of  today  it 
would  have  put  to  shame  some  of  the 
recent  introductions.  Carnations  were 
then  tied  to  a  stake  and  never  disbud- 
ded. The  way  plants  were  handled  was 
a  caution.  I  remember  one  shipment 
that  came  in  a  grain  bag;  th^  were 
packed  in  solid,  and  were  qotte  orna- 
mental when  taJcen  out  They  lived, 
however,  and  did  fairly  well.  One  ship- 
ment from  a  neighboring  statc^  of  a 
variety  supposed  to  be  Edwardsii,  white, 
turned  out  to  be  all  single. 

President  Degraw,  white ;  Miss  Joliffe, 
a  beautiful  salmon  pink;  and  Grace 
'Wilder — what  memories  that  name 
Ihtigs  back  I  My  first  visit  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  Boston  gardeners  to  see  it 
growing  before  it  was  distributed,  was  a 
revelation  to  me.  Such  a  wealth  of  flow- 
ers and  the  beautiful  shade  of  pink  cap- 
tured us  all.  Some  of  our  present  pink 
varieties  can  be  traced  back  to  Grace 
Wilder. 

My  first  experience  with  stem  rot 
was  with  Foundling,  a  fier^  rfcd, 
bom  to  shortly  die  of  this  dis- 
ease. Among  other  carnations  were 
Charles  Sumner,  Grenadine,  and 
Portia.  A  straggling  sort,  I  believe 
called  La  Belle,  was  grown  in  pots  or 
boxes  on  the  back  wall  of  some  green- 
houses for  short  stem  flowers ;  th^  hung 
down,  and  were  quite  showy  when  in 
bloom.  Other  varieties  I  remember  were 
President  Garfield,  Lydia,  Anna  Webb, 
Ferdinand  Mangold  and  Snowdon;  the 
last  named  variety  had  a  bad  habit  of 
making  rogues.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
plants  that  practically  never  flowered. 
One  spring,  we  lifted  plants  of  Snowdon 
and  planted  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
month  of  April,  and  they  bloomed  nicely 
all  summer ;  also  Dean  Hole,  a  fine  yel- 
low, that  did  very  well  when  grown  in- 
doors all  of  the  time,  but  rusted  badly 
in  the  field.  We  used  to  pot  a  lot  of  old 
plants  of  these  varieties  in  the  spring, 
and  they  sold  very  well  and  gave  satis- 


ing  over  a  diary  of  the  vear  1887  I  find 
the  names  of  Anna  Webb,  Snowdon, 
Pride  of  Penhurst,  Andalusia,  Hnoe's 
White,  Buttercim,  a  fine  ydov,  and 
Grace  Wilder.  Pride  of  Penhmst  was 
evidendy  of  the  hardy  dauscter,  «§  it 
Action  for  sisnmer  flowering.  In  look- 
did  not  hkmm  until  -very  late.  ^  TIk 
others  iwowed  ^  be  profitalne  vandieib 
There  is  no  dotibt  that  the  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  have  been  a  great 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  new 
varieties.  The  memory  of  the  old  time 
carnations  will  still  linger  with  us  as  we 
welcoite  the  new. 

ANTS  IN  GREENHOUSES. 

Eto.    GARBBNINO:— 

I  noticed  a  short  time  ago  in  yoor 
valuable  paper  an  inquiry  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  way  of  ridding  a 
greenhouse  of  ants. 

I  have  found  a  very  simple  and  thor- 
ough remedy  in  Paris  green  and  sugar. 
Add  just  enough  Paris  green  to  white 
grannlSrttM  sugar  to  turn  it  a  light  green 
color,  then  dust  it  lightly  among  the 
pots  oh  and  under  the  benches  and  the 
greenhouse  will  be  rid  of  ants  in  a  very 
short  time.  One  should  be  careful  not  to 
put  any  into  the  pots  or  on  a  bench  con- 
taining soil,  as  the  Paris  green  is  liable 
to  damage  the  plants. 

As  to  ants  being  a  benefit  in  the 
greenhouse  in  ridding  it  of  other  in- 
sects, I  prefer  to  get  rid  of  the  ants  by 
all  means,  as  they  are  an  eyesore  to  any 
one  working  among  them.  Paris  green 
will  rid  the  house  of  sow  bugs  as  well 
as  ants.  I  also  believe  that  ants  are 
dangerous  around  a  greenhouse.  We  had 
a  lot  of  l^entia  palms  in  a  greenhouse. 
On  one  bench  the  palms  were  perfectly 
clean,  while  on  another  bench  we  no- 
ticed that  a  few  of  the  4>alms  had  scale. 
A  lot  of  ants  got  into  these  palms  and 
in  a  short  time  every  palm  in  the  house 
was  infested  with  scale.  It  may  be,  as 
Mr.  Roman  says,  that  ants  may  be  of 
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some  benefit,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  suclx  is  the  case  they  would  have 
cleaned  the  palms  of  scale.  I  really  think 
that  instead  of  cleaning  plants  of  scale, 
ants  carry  scale  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other, lliis  being  my  opinion,  I  mixed 
some  Paris  green  and  sugar  one  after- 
noon and  dusted  it  on  and  under  the 
benches.  The  next  morning  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  an  ant  anywhere,  and 
there  has  been  none  since. 

A  quart  of  sugar  with  a  little  Paris 
green  mixed  through  it  is  enough  for 
a  house  25x100  feet.  We  also  use  this 
for  sow  bugs,  finding  it  much  more 
easily  handled  than  when  mixed  with 
oatmeal,  and  much  more  effective.  It 
also  does  away  with  a  lot  of  mouldy 
oatmeal  scattered  through  the  green- 
houses. EOWARO    H.    SCHWERIN. 

COELOGTNE  CRISTATA. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  useful  sorts 
when  white  orchids  are  required  is 
Coelogyne  cristata.  The  >9qw£rs  are 
pure  white,  except  a  yellow  blotch  on 
the  lips,  and  borne  on  drooping,  many- 
flowered  sprays.  The  culture  of  this 
plant  is  so  simple  that  little  need  be  said 
regarding  it  If  space  is  limited  it  will 
^ow  well  in  a  frame  out  of  doors  dur- 
mg  the  summer  months ;  by  placing  cin- 
ders in  the  bottom  of  a  frame  a  good 
drainage  is  insured  and  on  this  the  pots 
may  be  placed,  allowing  the  plants 
plenty  of  room,  so  that  air  and  light 
is  admitted  between  them.  During  the 
warmest  weather  the  sash  should  be  left 
open  day  and  night.  This  treatment 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  an  abund- 
ant crop  of  flowers.  A  temperature  of 
55*-6o**  during  the  winter  will  suit  them 
admirably.  The  flowering  season  is 
January  to  March.  The  variety  alba  is 
pure  white,  without  any  yellow  on  the 
lip,  and  the  sprays  and  flowers  as  a 
whole  somewhat  larger  than  the  type. 
The  Chattsworth  variety  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  for  general  culture,  having  very 
large  sprays  and  flowers.  Plants  of  any 
of  these  ooeloflynes  may  be  obtained  at 
very  reasonable  prices,  var.  alba  be- 
ing the  most  expensive. 

CTABIDIUn  EBURIfEUM. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  white  orchid 
of  easy  culture,  with  large,  bold  flowers, 
produced  on  tall,  erect  scapes.  The  foli- 
age is  handsome  and  forms  an  exquisite 
green  setting  for  the  ivory  white  flowers. 
The  latter  stand  well  when  cut  and  are 
well  adapted  for  any  kind  of  floral 
work  where  choice  white  orchids  are 
required.  It  is  best  adapted  for  pot  cul- 
ture and  enjoys  a  somewhat  shady  and 
moist  position  in  the  ereen  house,  and  in 
a  temperature  of  55  -6o*  by  night  and 
comparatively  high  by  day. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  report  of  the 
New  York  state  supervisors'  executive 
association  was  read  at  the  county  good 
roads  convention  held  this  week.  A  rec- 
ommendation was  made  that  suitable 
trees  be  planted  to  beautify  the  roads. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  state  lay  out 
and  maintain  a  nursery  on  some  part  of 
the  state  domain  and  raise  the  stock 
suitable  for  adorning  the  state  roads, 
public  grounds  and  public  institutions. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— Theodore  Wirth, 
the  new  park  superintendent  accepted 
the  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  florists  of  this 
city  at  the  St.  Anthony  Commercial  club 
on  Wednesday  evening. 
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from  the  british  trade  papers. 

International  Conference  on  Plant 
Breeding. — Two  very  successful  confer- 
ences on  plant  breeding,  whether  by 
cross-fertilization  or  hybridization  have 
been  held,  one  in  London,  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  other  in 
New  York.  A  third  has  been  arranged 
to  take  place  at  Westminster  from  July 
50  to  August  3,  both  days  inclusive. 
On  the  first  day  there  will  be  a  conver- 
sazione in  the  R.  H.  S.  Great  Hall,  com- 
mencing at  9  p.  m.  During  the  evening. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  will  give  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  lantern  slides  of  hy- 
brids will  be  shown,  and  refreshments 
served.  On  July  31,  there  will  be  con- 
ferences from  10.30  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m., 
and  2.30  to  5  p.  m.,  and  at  the  first  of 
these,  W.  Bateson,  F.  R.  S.,  V.  M.  H., 
the  president  of  the  conference,  will  de- 
liver his  opening  address.    In  the  even- 


ing the  delegates  will  be  entertained  at 
dinner  by  the  Horticultural  Qub.  There 
will  be  one  conference  on  August  i, 
which  will  be  from  10.30  a.  m.  to  1245 
p.  m.;  and  at  1.30  p.  m.,  the  delegates 
will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  at  Bur- 
ford  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  There 
will  be  morning  and  afternoon  confer- 
ences on  August  2,  at  the  same  hours 
as  on  July  31,  and  at  7  p.  m.  there  will 
be  a  banquet  in  the  Great  Hall.  August 
3  will  be  devoted  to  visits  to  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton, Gunnersbury,  where  the  delegates 
will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Leo- 
pold de  Rothschild,  and  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

The  Virtuous  Gardener^  says  a  wri- 
ter in  a  daily,  contemporary,  must  look 
ahead.  People  see  a  hellebore  or  a 
peony  in  full  bloom  in  February,  and 
say,  "How  lovely!  I  should  like  that 
Is  it  too  late  to  plant  it  now?"  and  it 
is  too  late  by  just  eleven  months! 
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•  •  GARDENING. 


AprUts, 


eARDQUNS 


n  Iff  A»»  1MB  or  SACS  -«o«n 

THE  QARDENING  COMPANY, 

Mooon  BuikUnr.  GHlCAGa 


ranch,  of  i,ioo  acres,  a  possible  crop 
of  (kvooo  to  80^000  bushels  is  estimated, 
•ooie  3-year  old  trees  being  large 
enough  to  bear  five  bushels.  R.  Mor- 
rill has  been  ill  three  weeks  in  San  An- 
tonio on  the  return  from  a  Mexican 
trip.  He  pit>ceeded  to  fats  home  March 
t8. 


BnlwttlftkNi  priee,  HOD  a  Ymt-M  Namberc 
Advmiliic  ntoi  on  *ppUe*tlon. 

tntnid  ftt  Chloftfo  poitoffldt^M  fieoiid^teit 
mftttor.  Oipyllc«,im,b7TlrrQMd«ttlBff<>i. 


GAB9nmr»  it  gotten  up  for  iti  readen  ft*d  in 
Iheir  iDtONtt,  and  it  behoovoi  you,  one  and  all,  te 
make  it  IntoreitMg.  If  it  does  not  exactly  luU 
your  ease,  pleaie  write  and  toll  nt  what  yon  want 
It  it  onr  desito  to  help  yon. 

Ask  aAt  QuMmone  yon  please  about  plante. 
Iloweto,  nrnfti,  Tegeteblet  or  other  piaoUeal 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleaiore  in 
answering  them. 

SavD  ITS  KovBs  of  yoor  experience  in  MTdentng 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  yonr  snooestei  t&M  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 


HAISIIIG  CTFRESS  AOM  SBBl^. 

KD.  Oardbnino:— 

What  is  the  best  method  of  raising 
cypress  from  seed  for  cemetery  work 
and  hedges.  W. 

The  Monterey  cypress  Is  probably 
wiiak-  is  meant  Gather  seed  soon  as 
ripe,  sow  in  protected  place  out  of  doors 
and  cover  with  $4  inch  of  sandy  soil. 
Keep  the  soil  moist  till  germination 
takes  place  and  plant  in  nursery  rows 
when  large  enough.  ^ 


O. 


DISEASED  GERARIUNS. 


tnifufss,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SnrD  vs  PnoToonAras  on  fiKsrenns  of  voor 
flowers,  gardens,  greenboniei.  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horUeultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
1  engn  ved  for  QAnnniinra. 


Et».  OARDBmNO:— 

Blease  let  me  know  the  trouble  with 
Hie  *  geraniums  of  which  I  am  sending 
you  samples  herewith  and  the  remedy. 

SOBSCMBER. 

■  A   fungus,   Botrytis   vulgaris,    is    on 

CONTBtfTS.  the  geranium  leaves,  and  its  presence 

-,.    a j.„                                       rx  indicates  that  the  house  is  too  moist. 

i^fe&wdSiniwlii:)  The  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  if 

-•Peonies  snd  their  cnhivstion g6  proper  attention  is  given  to  ventilation 

ASroT^1.!e»Vr.V.;3^^^^  *he  fungus  may  disappear     If  it  does 

SocieUes-^iocietyof  American  Florists  (inos.).228  not,  Spray  the  plants  with  dilute   Bor- 

— The  Pennsylvania  Horticulturtl  Society SO  deaux  mixture,  or  a  solution  of  potas- 

5%?H5~iinSi??~o«.ion:::::::::::::::::i8   «"?,  suiphwe  first  pickbg  os  the  most 

Monument  to  J.  Sterilng  Morton  <illns  ) 231  seriOUSly  affected  leaves.  W . 

Trees  and  shrubs-^Notes  on  trees  and  shrubs .  .SI  

The  greenhouse gl 

-hnprettlonspf  newcsmstions gl  CHRTSAlfTflEMUM  SOCIETY  OFAMERICA. 

-Carnations  of  the  past ^  ^-»«%*a*»4iaiMi«w«<»vw*«*»  vrjm«<»v«v«B« 

=D°;:.i°,?o'SiSj°.'yff^(aiio::::::^  W.  WelU.  of  MersAan^  Surrey.  &,g.. 

-Easter  lilies  (iiius.) 233     offers  -gold,  Silver  gilt  and  silver  medals 

-Coeioryne  crisuta g3     for  six    Varieties    of    chrysanthemums, 

5?iA?r^«cr::::::::::::::::::::::::i   f^o.of  eadnw,  ia-in«±  ^^.  The  foi- 

Raising  cypress  from  seed 234  lowing  vaneties  are  eligible  m  this  com- 

piseasedfersniums..... 234  petition:    Mfi.   H.   Partridge,   Mrs.   D. 

56S'SS?5S?h<Sl^t^lfl?e^To?icitiu  Willis  Jamea,MersthamC^  Mary 
No  Kansas  City  show 234  Ann  Pockett,  Beatnce  May,  T.  Richard- 
Flower  show  schedules 234  son,  Mrs.  Heaume,  E.  J.  Brooks,  Mrs. 

»v*S?er.^g'.i!Sii:::::::::::::::::::^  F.k  Thompson  Mrs  V.jj^ox,  Mrs. 

Catalogues  received 236      J.  E.  Dunn  and  Miss  Mav  Siddon. 

Los  Angeles  notes. 236         Prizes  of  $50,  $25  and  $10  are  offered 

AtocSnirN.T.::::;;;:::::::;;:::::^  ^or  X2  wooms  on  24-4nch  stems  for  the 

Nitrogen  cultures' improved.!.! 2g     hest  American   seedling  or   sport,   the 

AtSan  Antonio.  Tex 237      color  to  be  white,  pink  or  yellow  and 

the  name  to  be  given  by  the  donor  of 

the  prize.  David  Fraser,  Sec'y* 


Landscape  Gasdener  Manning  is 
making  good  progress  with  the  planting 
of  trees  on  the  grounds  of  the  James* 
town  exposition  site. 

Educational  Postal  Cabds,  giving 
the  names  and  illustrations  in  natural 
colors  of  flowers  and  plants  make  die 
latest  phase  of  the  souvenir  postal  card 
fad. 

Texas  has  suffered  both  in  the  vege- 
table and  fruit  crops  from  a  "norther" 
lasting  four  days.  The  exact  damage 
is  not  known,  but  beans,  potatoes  and 
other  tender  crops  are  surely  hurt. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Slst  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Hor- 
ticultural Society  have  been  issued  and 
the  pamphlet,  of  some  160  pages,  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  information  for 
all  horticulturists,  but  especially  for 
fruit  growers. 

The  peach  crop  of  eastern  Texas 
promises  to  be  a  good  one  if  the  pres- 
ent "norther"  does  not  lower  the  tem- 
perature too  far.    On  the  Morrill  peach 


THE  ROSE. 


SCHOOL  FLOWER  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
as  far  back  as  1890  the  rose  was  adopt- 
ed as  the  state  flower  of  the -^  state  of 
Ne>«r  York,  by  the  votes  of  Ae  school 
children  of  the  state.  In  1890  the  pres- 
ent commissioner  of  education,  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  was  state  superintendent,  and 
on  Arbor  day  in  that  year  a  vote  was 
taken  in  the  schools  as  to  the  choice  for 
the  state  flower.  There  were  no  sugges- 
tions made  as  to  what  flowers  ^ould 
be  taken  up,  and  of  the  different  va- 
rieties of  flowers,  130  received  some 
votes.  There  were  318,079  votes  cast 
The  golden-rod  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes  cast,  8i»3o8,  while  the 
rose  received  79*666  votes.  The  result 
nve  no  flower  Uie  majority  of  the  votes. 
The  vote  between  the  golden-rod  and 
the  rose  was  so  evenly  divided,  that  the 
state  superintendent  suggested  tiiat  a 
vote  be  taken  on  these  two  flowers  on 
Arbor  day  in  i80i.    The  result  of  this 


vote  was  a943i6  for  the  rose  and  9Q6^ 
for  the  golden-rod.  The  rose,  the  ifcieen 
of  flowers,  is  therefore  considered  the 
state  flower  of  New  York. 

Before  this,  in  1899^  a  vote  was  taken 
among  the  school  children  of  the  state 
for  the  state  tree,  and  the  sugar  maple 
receiving  the  largest  majority  of  die 
votes  cast,  is  considered  the  state  tree 
of  New  York.  Since  the  eatablishment 
of  Arbor  day  in  1888  there  has  been  as 
many  as  246,317  trees  planted  and  an 
unknown  quantity  of  plaiits  and  shnibs. 
Arbor  day  orijg^inated  in  Nebraska  as 
long  ago  as  1872  and  is  now  observed,  in 
some  j^asure,  by  every  state  in  tiie 
Union. 

Benjaion  Haickond. 


NO  KAHSAS  OTT  SHOW. 

There  will  not  be  any  fk>wer  show  in 
Conventk>n  hall  this.y«ar.  The  dinotors 
of  the  hall  at  a  recent  meeting  decided 
they  would  not  attempt  to  hoki  a 
show  befpoe  Novend)er,  1907.  This  ac- 
tion was  taken  largely  in  deference  to 
the  views  of  the  local  florists,  who  are 
almost  unanimous  in  the  belief  Uiat  h 
is  not  wise  to  attempt  an  exhibitkiii,  like 
the  shows  which  have>  been  given  hete, 
more  than  once  in  two  years.  The  show 
which  was  held  last  November  was  not 
only  hiflhly  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  exhibition}  but  the  financial 
results  were  most  gratilying.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  show  lor  November*  1907, 
will  be  given  on  even  a  larger  scnic 
than  the  previous  ones. 


FLOW]Qt  SHOW  SaDa>ULfiS. 

In  answer  to  a  circular  letter  request- 
ing criticisms  and  suggestions  regarding 
its  premium  list,  the  Horticulture  Soci- 
ety of  Chicago  has  received  many  re- 
plies, some  of  them  containing  valuable 
suggestions,  and  many  of  them  showing 
conclusively  that  the  writers  utterly  fell 
to  understand  what  a  flower  show  is 
held  for,  or  the  financial  and  other  re- 
strictions that  necessarily  exist. 

It  is  imiK)ssible  to  answer  all  of  the 
letters  received;  the  undersigned  there- 
fore takes  this  occasion  on  behalf  of  the 
society  to  thank  those  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  t6  write  upon  the  matter, 
and  to  beg  that  they  will  accept  the  fol- 
lowing notes  in  place  of  answers: 

It  is  notable  that  a  number  who 
have  been  loud  in  their  criticism,  in  the 
past,  have  failed,  as  usual,  to  justify 
when  the  occasion  presented.  One  gen- 
tleman states  that  he  was  "robbod  by 
the  judges,  evidently  forgetting  or  not 
knowing  that  all  decisions  of  the 
judges  will  be  reviewed  on  proper  com- 
plaint being  made  to  the  management, 
and  reversed  or  modified,  if  found  im- 
proper. 

Flower  shows  are  held  to  encourage 
and  increase  the  love  of  flowers  and  or- 
namental plants  among  the  people — for 
that  purpose,  and  for  that  alone.  It  fol- 
lows, that  if  the  shows  accomplish  their 
object  to  the  smallest  extent,  they  nec- 
essarily increase  to  the  same  extent  the 
business  and  the  profits  of  those  in  the 
locality  of  the  show  who  produce  or 
deal  in  flowers,  plants,  seeds,  tools,  sup- 
plies and  requisites.  This  necessarily 
follows,  but  is  not  an  object  of  the 
show,  goierally.  Neither  is  tlie  riiow, 
as  man^r  seem  to  think,  a  charitdile 
proposition  designed  to  enable  .  needy 
florists  to  make  easy  money. 

When  the  milloiium  comes  there  will 
be  no  prizes,  but  only  certificates  and 


1^6. 


GAkDENlNG. 
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trophies,  each  man  being  eager  to  ex- 
hibit»  both  for  the  direct  personal  ad- 
vertising of  his  business  that  comes 
from  the  showing  of  prize  winning 
blooms  or  artistic  arrangements,  and 
also  for  the  general  good  of  his  trade. 
Alas  and  alack!  the  millenium  is  not 
here,  and  while  waiting  for  it  to  arrive 
it  becomes  necessary  to  offer  money  in- 
ducements, and  this  money  must  be  so 
offered  as  to  bring  out  the  larp^est 
quantity,  the  best  quality,  and  the  things 
most  interesting  to  those  who  pay  for 
the  shows-^the  public  The  gate  money 
pays  the  premiums,  and  the  show  must 
be  attractive  to  the  public  or  the  half- 
dollars  and  quarters  will  be  scarce  in 
the  ticket  oflBce. 

Various  financial  considerations  limit 
the  amount  in  each  case  that  can  be 
offered  in  premiums.  If  certain  classes 
of  exhibits  carry  more  money  than 
others,  the  fact  should  not  be  consid- 
ered evidence  of  unfairness  on  the  part 
of  those  preparing  the  schedule,  but 
simply  evidence  that,  according  .to  their 
judgment,  the  apparently  favored 
classes  are  those  most  attractive  to  the 
public 

Third  premiums  are  often  demanded 
in  all  classes.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  money ;  and  the  writer  prefers  large- 
ly to  omit  third  premiums,  to  reducing 
the  number  of  classes,  or  the  amount 
offered  for  first  and  second  money,  one 
of  which  three  things  must  be  done. 

The  admission  of  undistributed  nov- 
elties in  the  general  classes  is  continu- 
ally demanded.  In  Chicago,  at  least, 
the  admission  of  these  varieties  for 
years  kept  away  many  excellent  exhib- 
its; although  generous  protision  should 
be  made  for  these  novelties  they  should 
be  debarred  from  a  good  number  of  the 
standard  classes. 

A  constant  cry  is  raised  that  the 
small  grower  has  no  show.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  in  response  to  this  com- 
plaint, a  large  number  of  premiums 
were  offered  from  which  the  larger  ex- 
hibitors were  debarred.  A  careful  scrut- 
iny of  the  records  showed  conclusively 
that  there  was  no  larger  a  proportion  of 
the  stnall  growers  in  competition  than 
previously,  so  the  arrangement  was  dis- 
continued. There  will  always  be  plenty 
of  chances  for  the  small  grower  who 
really  wishes  to  exhibit;  the  eenjeral 
position  of  tiiis  class  of  men  I  believe 
was  well  stated  by  one  of  them  who 
said,  "I  do  not  want  any  Little  Willy 
game  in  mine.  If  I  can  not  show  stock 
that  will  win  on  its  merits  I  do  not 
want  to  win  at  all." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago 
has  paid  in  the  last  ten  years  well  up 
towards  ^5,000  in  premiums,  probably 
nearly  ninety-five  per  cent  of  which  has 
gone  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
trade.  Dunng  this  time  there  has  been 
a  deficit  between  show  receipts  and  ex- 
penses, notwithstanding  the  success  of 
the  last  show,  of  about  $20,000. 

W.   N.  RUDD. 


Baltzmoke,  MD.'Plans  have  been 
prepared  for  a  new  greenhouse  to  be 
erected  for  the  London  Park  cemetery, 
25x50  feet    The  cost  will  be  $7,000. 

Rauigh.  N.  C— H.  Hume,  for  seven 
years  horticulturist  of  the  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  has  received  an 
appointment  as  professor  of  hortictil- 
ture  at  die  government  agricultural  col- 
lege, Stanne  de  Bellevue,  near  Quebec, 
and  he  will  probably  accept 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


THE  VBGBTABLB  GARDEN. 

Paper  read  before  the  Monmoutli  County 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Oceanic,  N.  J., 
April  6,  1806. 

SrruAtiON.— Whenever  a  choice  is 
possible  for  the  growing  of  vegetables 
a  site  protected  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  a  hedge,  board  fence,  or  anv 
natural  wind  break,  is  to  be  preferred. 
If  the  ground  is  not  level,  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  south  is  the  best  A  garden  so 
situated  will  produce  the  earliest  crops. 

Soil.— A  very  important  factor  iirAe 
growing  of  vegetables  is  good  soil.  A 
hght  sandy  loam,  which  will  warm  up 
early  in  uie  q»ring,  will  produce  the 
earliest  crops,  but  a  soil  that  is  a  little 
heavier  is  the  best  for  growing  good 
vegetables  in  ^e  sunmier  and  fall. 
Whenever  possible,  avoid  a  sticky,  clayey 
soil. 

Plowing. — ^There  are  9  good  many 
diverse  opinions  as  to  the  proper  thab  to 
plow  the  vegetable  garden,  but  the  gar- 
dener is  generally  govei^ed  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  soil  he  has  to  handle.  If 
it  is  heavy,  a  good  many  prefer  to  plow 
in  the  fall  and  leave  the  ground  rough ; 
if  light,  sandy  soil,  plow  in  the  early 
spring.  Whenever  practicable  plow 
with  a  two-horse  plow,  and  plow  deep. 
A  good,  thorough  plowing  will  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  iM^ole  summer. 

Manubes  and  FtenuzERS.-— a  good 
top  dressing  of  well  rotted  stable  ma- 
nure (cow  and  horse  manure  preferred) 
spread  broadcast  and  plowed  under  be- 
fore it  dries  out,  is  the  best  for  growing 
vegetables.  In  all  well  ordered  gardens 
you  will  generally  find  that  a  p^ood  high 
fertilizer  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  to 
push  along  certain  crops,  such  as  celery, 
cabbage,  onions,  lettuce,  com,  etc.  I 
will  mention  here  that  not  long  ago  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  large  truck 
farm  in  south  Jersey,  and  the  owner  told 
me  that  in  the  past  10  years  he  has  used 
nothing  but  fertilizers  with  the  best  of 
success.  He  claimed  that  he  had  better 
results  from  using  the  fertilizers,  with 
the  added  gain  that  he  had  very  few 
weeds  to  contend  with.  Personally  I 
prefer  manure. 

Laying  out  the  Garden.-— Before  be- 
ginning to  plant^  it  is  a  very  good  idea 
to  have  a  definite  plan  Of  the  garden. 
If  possible,  plant  in  long,  straight  rows, 
so  that  cultivation  can  be  done  with  a 
horse  plow  and  diamond-toothed  culti- 
vator. Have  all  permanent  beds,  such 
as  asparagus,  strawberries,  etc.,  to  one 
side,  so  that  they  will  not  interfere  with 
the  plowing. 

Hot  Beds,  and  Cold  Fbaicss.-— A  very 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  garden  is  the 
hot  beds  in  which  we  start  our  early 
plants  and  grow  our  early  vegetables. 
If  possible  have  the  beds  made  of  brick, 
with  a  tight  bottom,  and  then  you  will 
have  no  trouble  with  gipund  moles  and 
mice.  The  last  week  in  February,  or 
the  first  in  March  is  ample  time  to  make 
up  your  hot  beds  for  the  growing  of  to- 
matoes, egg-plants,  peppers,  cabbage, 
etc  In  m^ng  up  your  hot  beds,  fill 
your  frames  to  within  about  2  feet  of 
the  top  with  fresh  horse  manure  and 
leaves,  in  about  equal  parts;  then  add 
from  8  to  10  inches  of  light,  well  en- 
riched soil,  and  then  leave  for  a  few 
days  with  the  glass  on.  After  the  vio- 
lent heat  has  subsided,  take  your  glass 
off  and  give  a  good  raking  to  kill  the 


wee^s,  then  level  ihe  soil,  after  whidi 
the  frame  is  ready  for  planting. 

Planting.— In  planting,  sow  yoor 
seeds  in  drills,  firm  well,  cover  lifl^dy, 
then  water  with  tepid  water.  After  your 
seeds  have  come  up  be  very  carefiil  as 
to  watering  and  ventilation.  Give  air 
on  all  fine  days  and  water  whenever 
needed.  A  good  many  prefer  to  sow 
their  seeds  in  flats  and  spot  oat  m  the 
frames,  thereby  insuring  stodcy,  well 
rooted  plants.  As  the  season  advances 
and  we  wish  to  harden  off  the  phmti, 
begin  by  leaving  a  crack  of  air  on  at 
night  until  gradually  ypu  can  leave  the 
whole  sash  off.  The  cold  frame  is  gen- 
erally ttsed  for  wintering  over  plants 
such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce^  etc 
It  differs  from  a  hot  bed  by  being  oaty 
a  frame  set  on  top  of  the  ground  and 
depending  on  the  sun  for  heat.  In  severe 
weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bank  up  on 
the  outside  with  fresh  horse  mimitre, 
and  use  mats  for  protection  at  night 

Seed  Sowing.— One  of  the  secrets  of 
a  good  ^rden  is  good  seed,  and  a  care- 
ful sowing  of  the  same.  We  can  make 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  when  to  sow 
the  different  seeds,  as  we  have  to  be 
governed  a  great  deal  by  the  weather 
and  the  different  seeds  we  are  handling. 
Generally  the  last  week  in  March  or 
the  first  in  April  is  ample  time  to  begin; 
for  myself  I  do  not  care  to  sow  seeds 
if  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet,  as  it  was 
the  last'wedc  in  Mardi  the  present  year. 
There  is  one  caution  I  would  like  to  add, 
after  the  seed  is  ^oim  in  the  drills,  be 
sure  to  firm  it  well  with  the  bade  of  a 
rake  before  covering;  if  a  crust  forms 
after  a  rain,  a  gentle  rakinf  with  a 
short  toothed  rake  will  break  it  up.  If 
we  all  attended  carefully  to  the  firming 
we  would  do  less  kicking  with  the  seeds- 
men. 

Cultivation.— Try  and  keep  your 
garden  free  from  w^eds  by  thorough 
cultivation.  My  father  once  told  me  tmit 
the  proper  time  to  kill  weeds  was  be- 
fore th^  came  up,  and  I  think  that  he 
was  not  far  from  being  right  Bht 
whether  your  garden  is  dean  or  dirty, 
keep  a  horse  and  cultivator  going 
through  it  eveiy  week  or  10  days  to 
keep  the  ground  soft  If  your  ground 
shows  a  tendency  to  bake  after  a  rain, 
cultivate,  and  it  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  softenikig  the  ground  and 
making  it  hold  the  moisture  longer. 

Tba^splanting.  —  For  transplanting 
operations  choose  a  showery  day  if  pos- 
sible, or  in  the  late  afternoon  after  a 
good  heavy  shower,  as  then  the  plants 
will  have  all  night  to  stand  before  get- 
ting any  sun  to  wilt  them.  Lift  the  plants 
carefulljr  with  a  ball  of  earth  on  them, 
and  set  in  the  hills  or  rows  according  to 
what  you  are  planting.  If  the  ground 
is  not  thoroughly  wet,  make  a  hole  with 
the  trowel  and  fill  with  water,  allowing 
it  to  soak  in  bef(M*e  setting  out  your 
plants.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  water 
alongside  the  plants  after  setting  but 
not  directly  on  them,  as  if  you  do  this 
you  will  only  mash  the  leaves  down  in 
the  earth  and  when  the  sun  ccxnes  out 
they  will  be  burned.  If  care  is  used  in 
transplanting  you  will  not  need  to  use 
any  shades  to  protect  from  the  sun. 
There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  add, 
and  that  is,  do  not  wait  until  it  rains  to 
get  the  ground  readjr,  but  have  it  all  in 
readiness  for  the  rain,  and  then  when 
it  does  come  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
hustle  and  get  your  plants  in. 

Wintering. — In  wintering  over  vege- 
tables such  as  beets,  carrots  and  potatoes. 
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the  root  cellar  is  the  place  for  them. 
If  you  are  so  unlucky  as  to  have  no  root 
cellar  you  will  have  to  pit  thenL  In 
wintering  celery  there  are  several  meth- 
ods used.  Some  trench  it,  and- some 
pack  it  in  the  cellar,  covering  the  roots 
with  sand,  and  keeping  it  moist  A 
good  method  is  to  plant  it  closely  in 
frames  and  give  air  on  all  fine  days  by 
removing  sash.  The  way  I  keep  celeiy 
(of  which  I  grow  about  5,000  heads  for 
winter  use)  is  as  follows :  I  have  a  per- 
manent house  about  6x30  feet,  and 
4  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  pitch  roof,  which  I  cover  with  salt 
hay  and  stalks.  In  the  fall  I  put  my 
celeiy  in  the  house.  On  the  back  end, 
which  will  be  used  last,  I  plant  Fin  de 
Siede,  which  is  a  veiy  good  keeper.  In 
the  front  I  have  White  Plume  which  is 
wanted  for  immediate  use.  I  give  air 
on  both  ends  of  the  house  on  all  nice 
days,  and  just  keep  from  freezing  at 
night  '  Celery  kept  by  this  method  is 
always  easy  to  get  at,  which  cannot  be 
said  of.  celery  in  trenches.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  planting  celery  in  houses. 
Let  all  the  earth  that  will  do  so  stick 
to  the  roots;  do  not  handle  roughly  or 
bruise  stalks,  and  throw  out  all  poor 
or  doubtful  heads.  I  generally  manage 
to  ke^p  celery  by  this  method  until  April 
I.  .  In  keeping  sweet  potatoes,  place  in 
box^s  in  a  dry,  warm  room  and  sort  fre- 
quently. Parsnips  and  falsify  leave  in 
the  ropen  ground.  Cabbages  should  be 
buric^  in  trenches  with  the  roots  up. 
Onions  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  room ; 
freezing  will  not  hurt  them  as  long  as 
you  do  not  handle  them  when  frozen. 
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CATALOGUES  MBCEIVED. 

Hoopea,  .Bro.  &  Thomas,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  ornamental  trees  and 
plants;  George  H.  Peterson,  Fair 
Lawn,  }^.'  J.,  roses,  peonies  and  hedge 

flants;  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co., 
^  a  r  i  s,  France,  chrysanthemums ; 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  plants  and  seeds;  John 
D.  Imlay,  '  Zancsville,  O.,  seeds  and 
plants;  I.  N.  Glide,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
seeds  and  plants;  R.  V.  Crine,  Mor- 
ganville,  N:,  J.,  vegetable  seeds ;  O.  B. 
Stevens,  Shenandoah,  la.,  bulbs,  plants, 
eta;  State  Nursery  Co.,  Helena, Mont, 
seeds,  bulbs,  trees,  etc.;  Archias'  Seed 
Store,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  garden  and  farm 
seeds,  poultry,  etc;  Alex.  Blatchford, 
Coventry,  Eng.,  seeds;  The  Livingston 
Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  seeds,  plants 
and  bulbs;  Weathered  Co.,  New  York, 
greenhouse  construction;  Wid  J.  W. 
Wigman  &  Sons,  Zutphen,  Nether- 
lands, new  gladioli;  John  U.  Dunlop, 
Toronto,  Ont,  roses,  chrysanthemums, 
cut  flowers,  etc.;  H.  M.  Hardyzer, 
Boskoop,  Holland,  nurseiy  stock,  pot 
plants,  etc.:  James  Vick's  Sons, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs, 
etc:  The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Mor- 
risville.  Pa.,  nursery  stock;  Ames 
Plow  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  im- 
plements; W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds;  Continental  Plant  Co.,  Kittrell, 
N.  C,  strawberry  plants  and  nursery 
stock;  H.  den  Ouden  &  Son,  Bos- 
koop, Holland,  nursery  stock;  Schlegel 
&  Fottler  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  seeds, 
plants  and  bulbs;  reter  Hender- 
son &  Co..  New  York,  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs,  etc:  M.  Crawford  Co., 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  strawberry  plants 
and  gladiolus  bulbs;  Forest  Nursery 
and  Seed  Co.,  McMinnville,  Tenn., 
nursery    stock;    Perry's    Hardy    Plant 


Farm,  Winchmore  HilL  N.  Eng., 
hardy  bulbs  and  tubers;  F.  W.  Dixon, 
Holton,  Kans.,  small  fruit  plants; 
Frantz  De  Laet,  Contich,  Belgium, 
cacti;  Anatole  Cordonnier  &  Sons, 
Bailleul  (Nord)  France,  chrysanthe- 
mums; Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  new  pear  and  rose 

Vilmorin-Ajidrieux  &  Company,Paris, 
France,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  list 
of  novelties,  etc;  Thomas  W.  Emerson 
&  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  seeds;  R. 
&  J.  Farquhar  &  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.,  seeds,  plants,  nursery  stock,  etc. ; 
The  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lawn  mowers; 
Germain  Seed  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
CaL,  seeds  andplants;  Crenshaw  Broth- 
ers, Tampa,  Fla.,  seeds,  plants,  bulbs, 
implements,^  etc.;  Arthur  Cowee,  Berlin 
N.  Y.  pladioli;  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons' 
Nurseries,  Berlui,  Md.,  fruit  trees  and 
berry  plants;  John  Sharpe  &  Son,  Bard- 
ney,  Lmcoln,  Eng.,  vegetable,  flower  and 
farm  seeds;  The  Nut  Nurserv  Company, 
Monticello,  Fla.,  nut  trees;  Gundestrup's 
Seed  Store,  Chicago,  vegetable  seeds, 
mushroom  spawn,  etc;  Chicago  Carna- 
tion Company,  Joliet,  111.,  carnations; 
Holton  &  Hunkel  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  palms  and  ferns,  florists'  supplies; 
The  M.  G.  Madson  Seed  Company,  Man- 
itowoc, Wis.,  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc.; 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  and  Eyns- 
ford,  Kent,  Eng.,  seeds;  Henry  Saxton 
Adams,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  seeds, 
bulbs  and  plants;  Weigelt  &  Cbmpany, 
Erfurt,  Germany,  seeds,  plants,  nursery 
stock,  etc. ;  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Com- 
pany, Painesville,  Ohio,  seeds,  bulbs, 
plants,  nursery  stock ;  Forest  Nursery  & 
Seed  Company,  McMinnville,  Tenn., 
nursery  stock;  Wed.  H.  H.  Broeck- 
mans  &  Son,  Amsterdam,  Germany, 
seeds'. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York, 
farm  and  lawn  seeds;  New  York 
Market  Gardeners'  Association,  New 
York,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds;  Bob- 
bink  &  Atkins,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  plants 
and  nursery  stock;  Schlegel  &  Fottler 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  fertilizers  and  sun- 
dries; T.  C.  Thurlow  &  Co.,  West  New- 
bury, Mass^  peonies;  Wilhelm  Pfitzer, 
Stuttgart,  uermany,  seeds  and  plants; 
F.  Gihnan  Taylor  Seed  Co.,  Glendale, 
CaL,  seeds  and  plants;  Fred'k  W.  Kel- 
sey.  New  York,  trees  and  hardy  shrubs; 
The  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  seeds;  The  Imperial  Seed 
and  Plant  Co.,  Baltimore^  Md.,  bulbs 
and  plants;  John  H.  Sievers  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal,  carnations,  begon- 
ias, palms,  orchids,  etc.;  J.  Gammage 
&  Sons,  London,  Ont.,  florists'  sup- 
plies; Van  Heiningen  Bros.  &  Co.,  Bos- 
koop, Holland,  nursery  stock;  I.  N. 
Kramer  &  Son,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  seeds, 
plants,  etc;  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co.,  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  nursery  stock;  Peterson 
Nursery,  Chicago,  nursery  stock;  Hunk- 
el's  Seed  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,,  seeds, 
bulbs,  tools,  etc.;  Otto  Katzenstein  & 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  tree  and  shrub  seeds; 
Jos.  Bancroft  &  Son,  Cedar  Falls,  la., 
seeds  and  plants;  Hammond's  Slug 
Shot  Works,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
insecticide ;  Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  nursery  stock;  Diggs  & 
Beadles,  Richmond,  Va.,  seeds;  Frank 
Cummings  Bulb  and  Plant  Co.,  Mer- 
idian, Miss.,  cannas;  Central  Seed  and 
Bulb  Co.,  Chicago,  bulbs;  The  Webster 
Floral  Co.,  Hamilton,  Can.,  plants;  E., 
F.  Winterson  Co.,  Chicago,  Easter  nov- 
elties; The  Collcgeville  Greenhouses^x 
Collegeville,  Pa.,  plants,  bulbs,  seeds, 
etc.;    Alexis    Dalliere,    Gand,    Belgium^ 


plants;  J.  F.  Rosenfield,  West  Point 
Neb.,  herbaceous  peonies;  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  London,  Eng.,  flower  and  vege- 
table seeds;  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
Eng.,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

LOS  ANGBLES  If  OTES. 

The  directors  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Horticultural  Society  have  found 
that  they  are  the  legally  constituted 
board  for  the  current  year  and  have 
effected  permanent  organization  by 
electing  the  following  officers  to  serve 
for  1906:  Walter  Raymond,  Pasadena, 
president;  Fred  H.  Howard,  Los  An- 
geles, vice-president;  Ernest  Braunton, 
Los  Angeles,  secretary;  Jacob  Dieter- 
ich,  Los  Angdes,  treasurer.  The  regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  of  the  society  (for 
social  and  educational  purposes)  wiU 
be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  evening 
in  each  month.  The  first  flower  show 
will  be  held  May  8-12,  in  the  banquet 
hall  of  the  new  Temple  Auditorium. 

The  Southern  California  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  first  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  in  the  Chamber  of  Cam- 
merce,  March  7,  ratified  its  by-laws, 
etc.,  and  President  Raymond  set  fordi 
the  intentions  of  the  board  of  directors 
regarding  the  1906  Flower  shows.  It  is 
expected  that  two  exhibitions  will  be 
held  this  year;  one  the  second  week  in 
May  and  the  other  about  November  i. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  new  mam- 
moth auditorium  will  be  available  for 
both  events  but  some  uncertainty  exists 
as  to  its  being  finished  for  the  May  ex- 
hibition. At  Ae  above  meeting  41  shares 
were  subscribed  for,  at  a  par  value  of 
$5  each.  S.  C 

AT  GLEN  COVE,  If.  T. 

There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  flow- 
ers at  the  meeting  of  the  Nassau  County 
Horticultural  Society  on  April  4.  S.  J. 
Trepess,  H.  F.  Meyers,  A.  Mackenzie, 
Felix  Mense  and  T.  Harrison  were  the 
principal  exhibitors.  The  Glen  Cove 
greenhouses  won  the  highest  number 
of  points  for  exhibits  of  Lilium  Har- 
risii,  hyacinths,  carnations,  roses,  rho- 
dodenrons  and  azaleas.  Wol  Eodes, 
gardener  for  Mortimer  Schiff,  won  the 
prize  of  a  fountain  pen  given  by  a  local 
paper  for  the  best  exhibit  of  camatioos. 

It  was  voted  to  change  the  date  of 
meetings  from  the  first  to  the  second 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  the 
hour  from  3  to  7  P.  m.  The  date  for 
the  fall  exhibition  was  fixed  for  October 
31  and  November  i. 


AT  OCBANIC,  N.  J. 


I 


The  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  on  April  6.  Gea  R. 
Kuhn  read  an  interesting  paper  on  The 
Vegetable  Garden."  H.  A.  Kettel  ex- 
hibited some  fine  tulips  which  received 
90  points,  and  Wm.  Turner's  uchibit 
of  antirrhinums  also  scored  90  pomts. 
The  judges  were:  N.  Butterbach,  W.  W. 
Kennedy  and  Wm.  Dowlen.  Vaughan's 
Seed  Store  forwarded  $10  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  25  carnations,  any  variety,  open 
to  private  gardeners  only,  at  the  next 
chrysanthemum  show  of  tiie  society. 
B. 

Worcester,  Mass.— At  the  business 
session  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  March  14,  C  F. 
Whitney,  of  Upton,  vice-president  for 
the  past  two  years,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 
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IflTROGElV  CULTURES  UfPROVED. 

An  article  under  the  above  title  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can, and  we  forwarded  it  to  Dr.  Gallo- 
way, of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
p.  C,  for  verification.  Dr.  Galloway 
has  authorized  the  following  reply  >- 

The  article  under  this  heading  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American  for  March 
i8,  1900,  is  almost  wholly  erroneous. 
As  a  good  example  of  the  misinforma- 
tion on  this  question  which  is  now  run- 
ning through  the  press,  we  quote  it 
herewith : 

The  scandal  attending  the  introduction  of 
nitrogen  culture  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  had  the  effect  of 
casting  a  shadow  OTOr  a  great  scientiflc  dis- 
covery. The  value  of  the  material  as  a 
means  of  enriching  the  earth  was  further 
opened  to  question  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made  in 
the  manner  of  packing  the  nitrogen  for 
shipment,  in  response  to  the  many  requests 
for  samples  which  came  to  the  department 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  liquid  culture  was  sent  out  in  un- 
sealed tubes,  the  mouth  of  the  Vial  being 
filled  with  a  piece  of  cotton.  It  was  not 
realised  that  the  cotton  would  haye  any 
effect  on  the  culture,  but  it  seems  that  it 
was  responsible  for  a  serious  deterioration 
In  the  quality  of  the  material. 

Experiments  made  with  a  new  means  of 
shipping  the  culture  bays  demonstrated  that 
much  better  results  may  be  expected,  and 
that  the  department  is  now  successfully 
endeavoring  to  redeem  itself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  planters  and  gardeners  who  had  re- 
cently condemned  its  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  culture  is  being  distributed  on  a 
new  basis,  and  better  results  may  be  con- 
fidently looked  for. 

The  cultures  were  not  sent  out  as 
stated  in  the  article,  neither  were  they  a 
failure.  A  much  larger  per  cent  of  the 
cultures  distributed  by  the  department 
gave  excellent  results  than  was  ever 
obtained  by  any  other  method  of 
distribution  attempted  up  to  the  time 
the  department  introduced  its  method 
of  distributing  cultures  dried  on  cotton. 
The  various  bulletins  issued  by  the  de- 
partment gave  an  accurate  report  of  the 
successes  and  failures  due  to  these  cult- 
ures which  the  department  distributed. 
We  found  as  the  result  of  three  years* 
test  that,  while  we  could  get  a  very 
large  percentage  of  successes  by  send- 
ing the  cultures  out  dried  on  cotton,  if 
the  cotton  became  moist  in  any  way  the 
culture  was  soon  overrun  by  yeasts  and 
rapidly  deteriorated.  A  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  cultures  sent  out 
by  the  department,  however,  were  lost 
in  this  way. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  recent  experi- 
ment station  publication  and  widely  cop- 
ied that  the  mere  fact  of  drying  the  bac- 
teria killed  them.  This  erroneous  con- 
clusion was  reached  as  a  result  of  dry- 
ing the  bacteria  improperly.  If  the^  bac- 
teria are  dried  rapidly  thev  remain  in 
good  condition  as  long  as  thev  are  kept 
dry.  If,  however,  they  are  dried  slowly, 
as  the  station  in  question  dried  them, 
our  work  has  shown  conclusively  that 
they  will  die.  To  avoid  this  danger  of 
loss  as  a  result  of  contamination  and 
deterioration  through  the  absorption  of 
moisture,  a  plan  was  devised  of  sending 
the  cultures  out  in  nitrogen-free  solu- 
tions in  hermetically  sealed  tubes.  This 
system,  appears  to  have  some  advan- 
tages over  the  dried-cotton  cultures  and 
is  being  given  a  careful  test  the  present 
season.  If  it  proves  to  be  better  than 
the  dried-cotton  s)rstem.  it  will  be  adopt- 
ed until  a  better  method  supersedes  it, 
if  one  can  be  devised. 

There  are  many  places  in  the  rountnr 
whefe  the  bacteria  for  certain  legumi- 


nous crops  are  necessary  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  good  stand  of  these  crops.  The 
department  has  shown,  as  has  practical 
experience,  the  danger  of  distributing 
soil  in  order  to  inoculate  other  soils  with 
the  proper  bacteria.  There  are  so  many 
plant  diseases  that  are  carried  in  this 
way  and  so  many  weeds  scattered  that 
more  harm  than  good  is  often  done  by 
scattering  soil.  If  the  soil  is  known  to 
be  free  from  diseases  and  weeds,  this  is 
a  good  method  to  use,  although  coni- 
pared  with  pure-culture  distribution  it 
is  very  expensive. 

The  department  has  not  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  exaggerated  statements 
which  have  been  running  through  the 
press  in  regard  to  this  nitrogen  work. 
It  has  nothing  to  take  back  in  any  of 
its  publications  on  the  subject,  and  the 
results  obtained  fully  warrant  any 
claims  that  the  department  has  ever 
made  regarding  the  value  of  these  bac- 
teria. Commercial  companies  have  a 
perfect  right  to  make  use  of  the  meth- 
ods worked  out  by  the  department,  but 
the  value  of  the  commercial  product  Jias 
to  be  determined  by  testing  it  m  the 
usual  way.  These  cultures  can  not  be 
made  and  distributed  by  any  but  a  thor- 
oughly expert  and  qualified  bacteriolo- 
gist The  department  has  examined  the 
commercial  product  from  time  to  time 
and  publishes  the  reports  of  its  exam- 
ination widely.  Much  of  the  commer- 
cial product  has  not  proved  to  be  val- 
uable, though  it  appears  to  be  improv- 
ing somewhat. 


Other  addresses  were  tnade,  and  the 
keynote  of  each  was  the  emulation  of 
the  example  of  the  late  Ludwig 
Mahncke.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  carnival  authorities 
with  a  view  of  having  a  float  of  natural 
flowers  in  the  parade. 

At  a  later  meeting  the  organization 
of  the  local  society  will  be  perfected, 
and  at  this  meeting  Frank  H.  Hauser 
was  elected  president,  and  Geo.  C.  Beker» 
secretary. 

Lenox,  Mass.— The  regular  meeting 
of  the  Lenox  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  April  7,  S.  Carlquist,  president,  in 
the  chair.  The  principal  topic  of  the 
evening  was  "Potatoes."  An  offer  of 
$25  was  received  from  A.  T.  Boddtng- 
ton  and  $18  from  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
to  be  used  for  prizes  at  the  chrysanthe- 
mum show.  W.  J.  &  M.  S.  Vcsey,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  were  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  for  an  excellent  vase  of  Car- 
nation Glendale.— Geo.  Foulsham,  Sec'y. 

Portland,  Ore.— Because  of  his  can- 
didacy for  the  United  States  senate,  E. 
Lr.  Smith  has  resigned  his  position  as 
president  of  the  state  board  of  horti- 
culture. 

Lynchburg,  VA^^^^The  park  committee 
has  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
greenhouse  at  Miller  park  in  order  that 
greater  care  can  be  given  the  flowers 
during  the  cold  monuis* 


AT  SAN  ANTOniO,  TEX. 

On  April  3  a  largely  attended  meet- 
ing was  held  here  of  those  interested  in 
horticulture  with  the  object  of  forming 
a  local  horticultural  society.  The  motive 
in  organizing  was  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Ludwig  Mahncke  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  civic  improvement 
of  this  city  and  always  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  promoting  horticulture. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  J.  C 
Vaughan  of  Chicago,  S.  A.  Minear,  in 
charge  of  the  school  garden  work  of 
the  city  schools,  and  Edward  W.  Knox, 
president  of  the  Texas  Horticultural 
Society.  Mr.  Vaughan  gave  those  pre- 
sent the  benefit  of  his  wide  experience 
in  horticultural  matters,  and  advocated 
a  thorough  organization  of  local  horti- 
culturists, embracing  all  branches.  Mr. 
Minear  told  of  his  plan  of  offering 
prizes  for  school  garden  work  as  a 
result  of  which  340  home  gardens  are 
now  being  cultivated  here. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  experienced  land- 
soApe  gardener  and  florist  as  head  gardener  on 
Srlvate  plaoe.  married  man  with  small  family. 
'Irst-dass  references.    Address 
J.  NoBMAN,  B.  F.  D.  Na  1,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

SITUATION  WANTED-Posltlon  on  good  pri- 
vate  place,  by  flrst-class  gardener     Under- 
stands all  branches  of  greenhouse  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recommendations.    Address 
E.  M.,  care  Bobt.  Craig. 
40th  and  Market  StreeU,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  flrtt-cUss  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
every  branch.  85  years  old,  single,  SO  years*  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  sneak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  secona  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Kon, 

care  Dummet  &  Wagner,  187  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y, 

THE  FLORISTS'  HAIL  ASSOGIATION 

or  AMimOA  has  paid  807,000  for  glass  broken  by 
hail  sinoe  it  was  organi2ed  in  1887.  For  particu- 
ars  address     JOHN  6.  EKtLtR.  9aidle  River,  N.  J. 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


w# 


sttpplj  any  off  tkm  Mlowtes  book0»  postpaid*  «t 


llAflUAJU   OP    THB    TKBBO    OP    NoSTil., 

AicEBicA    (S«iieiit).-*T]ic  most  com^ 
jgfiU  and  aatbcotic  work  on  the  mbjcct. 
Tht  pages  otunber  836,  with  OTer  600 
lllastrattoiie.   BYety  txee  tUideiit  thonld. 
haTelt.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs*  Windbsbaks,  Etc.  (Powdl). 
-7-A  treatiie  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  Tor  countrj 
and  suburban  homes.  A  yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twen^-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Taa  PsmciPLBa  op  Pruet  Gkowino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  "wrj  thoroughly  in  this 
Illustrated  rolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  nonp>to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.35. 

CABB40B8,  CAUIIPLOWBB  AND  Al^u&BD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  regetables  of  the  cs^ 
bage  tribe  are  given  fiere  Terf  fuUv  Tb^ 
book  alpo  contains  interestmg  cnapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50oents. 

AsPABA^us  (Hexamer).— A  ^actical 
treatise  on  the  |ilantiiy ,  cnltiTation,  har- 
Testing  and  presemng  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
Thiabook  is  mainly  deroted  to  the  culin- 
aery  kinds  of  asparagus,  but  then  Is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

LahdscapbGabobming  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  Tery  useftll  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  aaxdening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  TaluaSle  to  amateurs  as  it 
coders  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures haye  been  chosen  with  a  Tiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  thandeco- 
rs^ng  the  book.    50  cents. 

XiAXiMieAM  Gabdbmdio  (Maynard).^ 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thspastfewyearscomDelsthe  wideawake 
florwt  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
tl^  business,  "nie  many  sugsestions  of 
tl^s  book  will  be  found  ndpfnl  erery 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages^ 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
iHow  TO  Makb  Mokbt  Gbowdio  Vio- 
IM%  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  H.    35  cents. 

Tn»  GoLDPiSH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractiTe  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
bestadTioeissiTenin  erery  department 
of  the  subiect, Including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
Tolume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $3.00. 

Thb  Akbbxcan  Cabnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultiyating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chbybartbbiium  Makual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expex  c  whohasgiTcn  his  undiTided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
35  cents.  ». 

PuxiGATioK  MBTHOoa  Gohnsou).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiectiTe 
neans  of  destroying  Insect  pests.    Hand- 

omdy  bound  and  proliise|y  illustrated; 

«o  pages.  $i.oa 


How  TO  (Htow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlT  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  l^aneminentlT 
successful  practical  florist.   lUustratea, 

$3.oa 

GBXBKHOUse  CoMnntucTiOK  (Tali).— It 
teUs  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1,50. 

Bulbs  akd  Tubbbous  Rootsd  PLAinra 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustrap 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilica,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  sill  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.   $3.00. 

^iuBBBOOMs:  How  TO  Gbow  Thbx 
vValooner).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  sulqect,  30  illustrations.  Written  br 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
tM  whole  story  so  tersely  and  plainlr 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.   $1.50. 

SuccBSS  DC  Mabxbt  Oabdbkino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  br  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  snooessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  fordng  TCgetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bnwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  thiscountry  and  written 
fit>m  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oomparisoa,  and  where  erery 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.36. 

Thb  Bioolb  Bbbby  Book  (BigBle).— A 
wondensed  treatise  on  theculture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  36  rarieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  beny 
growas  all  OTcr  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

Thb  Pbopagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  fit>m  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  eveiy  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinss,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  erery  mampntation 
prrtatnmg  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  Toice 
of  practical  experience,  by  oneof  themost 
btmaathortknkuriatelmng.    $1.50. 

Manubbs  (Sempers).— Over  300  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artifioal, 
fiumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  jrood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  (ffiORnent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  au  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  actiye,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

DicnoKABT  OF  Oabdbximg  (liGcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  emnrdopsdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultiyated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Pour  Tolumes.    $30.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabdbk  (Heinnch). 
75  cents. 

Small  Pmit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1M. 


tiM  prioas  givao: 

Thb  Gabdbk  Snton  (Bilwaiiger).— A 
delightful  book  portatym^  the  beauti^ 
anopleasuresof  ^[ardeningm  themost fos- 
dnating  style;  it  is  eminently  practical, 
and  UMfol.  too,  for  the  author  Iotcs, 
knows  and  grows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  lias  a  fidd  for  obserration 
and  practice  second  to  none  in  the  cona^ 
txy.    Price  $1.60. 

Pbuits  akd  Pbuit  Tbbbs  op  Amnrici 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pbuit  Gabdbk  (Barry).   $3.00. 

Gabdbkiko  pob  Pbqpvt  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

PBAqncAL  Plobicultubb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

Ok  THB  RotB  (Parsons),    $1.00.     -^ 

Tbucx  Pabmiho  at  thb  South  (Gem- 
kr).   $1.5a 

Obkambhtai.  Gabdbkqco  TLong).  $3.00, 

Abt  jDtpr  OP  DooBS  (Van  Renssalaer).- 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Flobal  Abt  op  Japak  (Conder), 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $30.00. 

SWBBT    SCBKTBD    Pl^WBBS  AKD   FBA- 

OBAKT  Lbaybs  (McDouald}.  A  very  in- 
teresting sutject  handled  m  a  popular 
and  maiteriy  way.   $3.00. 

BOTAKICAL  DiCTIOKABT  (Pulton}.   HIS- 

tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.^. 

Thb  Wnj>  Gabdbk  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  fiplrndidly 
OlustratedfitmilifiB.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Kkow  thb  Waj>  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
nabits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.  $1.75. 

AccoA>iKO  TO  Sbasok  (Dana}.— Talks 
about  tlK  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75cents. 

Thb^Bnolisb  Plowbb  Gabdbk  (Sobio- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  TOwers otaU  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  833  pages  and 
manjr  himdreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  uiaster  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  Hved.   $6.00. 

Plakt  Bbbbdqco  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc., 
393  pages.   $1.00. 

Thb  Hobticultubibt's  Ruli»>Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  lor  all  interested  in  firnit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  303  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.  75  cents. 

Thb  Plamt-Lobb  akd  Gabdbh-Cbabt 
OP  Shakbspbabb  (Bnaoombe).   $8.50. 

Vbgbtablb  Gabdbkiko  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Lfinnesota).    $1J25. 

Ambbicax  Pbuit  (^ultubist  (Thomas). 
$3.50. 

Nuts  fob  Pbort  (Party).- A  treatise 
on  the  i^pagation  and  cultivation  r* 
nut-beanng  trees.   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CUHBERS. 

Ghent  Azaka8»  Azalea  Mc^,  Hardy  Roses*  Aflwe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Gematis  Panlculata,  Rare  Goniiersy  Iris 
Kaempfieri,  Eulalia  Japonlca>  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
^aiits  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  plaatlfig.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory^ 
Greenhouse*  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.ai««««wiaiai 

F.  R-  WERSQN  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Tat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50* 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF   THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON   RECEIPT  OF   PRIOE. 
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Nonon  BuHdln^, 
CHICAGO. 
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PUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 
PtraMrtjr  State  Batemoloflst  of  Manrtaai 


\  ^^mettMd  Trafttiae  and  timalj  work  on  eheap 


ladaflaoUTa  meauaof  dettrojing  foMct  pesu  an<L 
oChar  Termin  In  yartooa  |»lacaa^  Thla  work  la  tba 
ootaoma  of  practical  tatu  made  by  tba  adtbor,  to- 
faChar  wltb  tba  axperiancaa  of  otbara.  and  la  ona  of 
tba  moat  important  books  pabllibad  tnla  saaaon  and 
lamacbnaadadattbiatlme.  Itwillbeof  partleular 
Intarattto 

VKUIT  OROWBBS  Ain>  NUBSBBTIOBX 
owlnc  to  tba  wldaapraad  preyalence  of  tbe  notorious* 
San  Joaa  acala.  Bydroc/anlo  add  gas  in  tba  only 
piafltlcal  remedy  for  tbe  destmotion  of  tbls  pest  ana 
u  being  osad  more  extensively  tban  ever  before  by 
nwaerymen  and  fmlt  growers.  Tbe  perfection  of 
tba  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orcbard  trees  la 
outlined  in  tbls  work.    Tba  mCJiods  can  be  easily 


applied  in  orcbards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  yenr  small  cost.  Tbe  writer  Is  consid- 
ered tbe  best  antbority  on  tbls  subject  in  tbls  country 


apd  bas  left  notbing  undone  to  make  tbls  tba  most 
odmpleta  work  of  tbe  kind  ever  publisbed. 

GABDBNKB8  AKD  FLORISTS 
bata  found  tbat  yeiretables  and  flowers 'omnotba 
grown  underclass  witbont  frequent  fumigation  fur 
tba  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  aCld 
gaa  bas  solved  tbls  problem.  Tbe  metbods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
far  generating  and  applying  tba  gas. 

MILIiEBS  AND  GRAIN  BBALKR8 
bava  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  tbia 
work,  as  bydrocyanlc  acid  gas  bas  neen  foun4  one  of 
tba  moat  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warabonses  of  insects.  Tbe  subject  of  carbon  bl- 
stupbida  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  eon- 
talningjrraln  in  stoRNge  la  alsotboroogbly^eomld- 
ered.  ^ro  tbIa  trade  tne  work  la  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  bave  found  it  of  great 
value  for  tbe  fumigation  of  cars,  sblps  and  otber 
inelosures  infested  wltb  vermin.  

VARMSR8  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
bave  bare  fuUy  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
fopbars,  pralne  dogs,  squirrels  and  otber  anlmaU 
bl  tbe  ground,  and  raU  and  mice  in  any  incloaure. 
<X>I.I.BOE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
wni  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  tbis  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respe^H  and  Is  tbe  only 
work  of  tbe  kind  ever  publls)ied.   It  is  written  in  a 
popular  non-teebnlcal  style,  profusely  lllnatrated, 
handsomely  bounds  covering  SM  pagaa,  prlaa,  poat- 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


MAGNOLIAS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  horticultu- 
rists were  generally  asked  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  choicest  and  most 
beautiful  hardy  flowering  trees,  they 
would  answer  the  Chinese  magnolia,  and 
the  answer  would  be  correct  As  hand- 
some, showy  flowering  trees,  they  are 
gems  of  Uie  first  water.  The  Chinese 
ma^olias.  so  called,  all  flower  in  early 
spring  before  the  leaves  unfold,  and  the 
foliage  throughout  the  summer  is  always 
dean,  dark  green^  and  handsome.  There 
are  about  twenty  species  of  magnolias 
in  cultivation.  Some  of  them  are  ten- 
der and  will  not  endure  the  cold  of  win- 
ter as  far  north  as  New  York. 

M.  ACUMINATA.— The  cucumber  tree, 


as  this  species  is  commonly  called,  is  a 
native  Utt,  growing  sometimes  to  a 
heip^ht  of  90  feet  with  an  upright  pyr- 
amidal habit,  and  with  distinct,  beauti- 
ful, oblong  leaves,  7  to  9  inches  lon^. 
The  flowers  are  greenish  yellow  and  it 
blooms  about  the  end  of  May  and  first 
of  June.  The  dusters  of  scarlet  fruits 
are  somewhat  cone-shaped  and  are  quite 
handsome  throughout  the  fall.  As  a 
dignified  ornamental  tree  for  parks  and 
gardens  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

M.  coNSWCUA.— The  Yulan  magnolia 
of  China  and  Japan,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  foreign  magnolias,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  hybrids  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  parents.  The  pure 
white,  bell-^aped  blossoms  unfold  be- 
fore the  leaves,  and. usually  come  into 
bloom  about  thjc. end  of  April  and  first 
•  of  May. 


M.  COBDATA.— This  is  from  the  south- 
em  states,  has  vellow  blossoms,  and 
has  only  been  under  trial  with  us  about 
two  years,  and  how  it  will  succeed  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

M.  FkASXRi. — Known  as  the  mountain 
magnolia,  although  its  home  is  mostly 
in  the  southern  states,  does  remarkab^r 
well  in  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  and  is  quite  promising  in 
western  New  York.  It  has  curious  ear- 
shaped  leaves  at  the  base,  and  from  12 
to  20  inches  in  length,  and  pale  be- 
neath. The  white  flowers  are  about  6 
inches  in  diameter.  It  forms  a  tree  40 
feet  high  in  native  conditions.  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  has  yet  flowered  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

M.  GRANDiFLORA.—- From  the  southern 
states.  This  is  one  of  those  superb  flow- 
ering trees  that  makes  anyone  sigh  with 
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regret  who  has  had  any  acquaintence 
with  it  that  it  will  not  endure  the  rig- 
ors of  our  cold  winters  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Philadelphia  is  at  least  its 
northern  limit,  and  we  understand  it  has 
to  be  carefully  protected  there.  I  well 
remember  21  years  since,  how  I  used  to 
admire  a  fine  specimen  in  blo<Mn  on  a 
south  wall  at  Blenheim  palace,  in  Ox- 
fordshire, England.  The  whit&  waxy 
fragrant  blossoms,  with  a  purplish  heart, 
look  remarkably  beautiful. 

M.  GLAUCA.--Otherwise  known  as  the 
sweet  bay,  this  occasionally  forms  a 
small  tree,  but  is  usually  shrubby  in 
cultivation.  The  oval  to  oblong  leaves 
are  dark  green  above,  and  whitish  or 
pale  beneath.    The  globular,  white,  fra- 

frant  flowers  come  mto  bloom  in  June, 
t  is.  very  partial  to  damp  soil,  and  it 
is  usually  quite  difficult  to  establish. 

M.  HYPOLBUCA.— This  is  said  to  form  a 
tree  100  feet  high  in  Japan,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  flowering  object  The 
handsome  white  flowers  are  6  to  8  inches 
across  and  have  showy  scarlet  stamens. 
It  blooms  at  the  end  of  May  and  first 
of  June.  It  has  not  been  under  trial 
long  enough  with  us  to  express  any 
opinion  about  its  behavior.  It  seems  to 
do  remarkably  well  in  Long  Island.  It 
is  said  to  have  about  the  same  degree  of 
hardihood  as  M.  macrophylla. 

M.  KOBUS.— This  is  a  tall  handsome 
tree  in  Japan.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly 
hardy  with  us.  It  has  a  very  distinct, 
upright,  compact  branching  habit,  and 
very  pleasing  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  from  3  to  5  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  come  into  bloom  in  May.  This 
magnolia  attains  considerable  age  be- 
fore it  blooms.  There  is  a  specimen  10 
to  12  feet  in  height  with  us  diat  has 
not  yet  produced  a  single  flower,  and 
we  understand  that  it  generally  is  a  shy 
blomer. 

M.  MACROPHYLLA.— A  large  leaved  cu- 
cumber tree.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
em  states,  but  it  does -remarkably  well 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  shelter- 
ed by  the  lay  of  the  land  and  coniferous 
evergreens,  but  it  will  not  be  satisfac- 
tory in  this  part  of  the  world  unless  well 
protected  from  the  sweep  of  cold  winds. 
The  large  leaves  kre  frequently  one  and 
a  half  to  3  feet  long,  and  pale  beneath. 
The  immense  cup-shaped  blossoms  come 
into  bloom  at  the  end  of  June  and  first 
of  July,  and  are  from  p  to  12  inches  in 
diameter;  they  are  white  in  color,  with 
a  purplish  blotch  at  the  base.  The  cones 
of  rose  colored  fruit  are  quite  hand- 
some. 

M.  NoRBERTiANA.— In  this  wc  havc  an- 
other Chinese  hybrid.  It  has  white 
flowers,  deeply  tinged  with  reddish  pur- 
ple, and  usually  flowers  a  little  later 
than  the  other  Chinese  hybrids,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Lennei,  which  has  large 
partly  funnel  shaped  deep  crimson 
purple  flowers,  usually  towards  the  end 
of  May,  and  is  a  most  distmct  hybrid. 
There  are  other  slightly  varying  garden 
forms  of  these  Chmese  hybrid  magno- 
lias, such  as  Alba  superba,  Amabilis  and 
Alexandrina,  which  differ  slightly  from 
the  others  in  time  of  bloom  and  color 
of  blossoms,  but  they  are  all  beauti- 
ful. 

M.  OBOVATA.— This  species  in  well  shel- 
tered situations  with  us,  form  a  spread- 
ing bush,  and  has  purplish  blossoms 
about  the  middle  of  May.  In  severe 
winters  the  wood  of  the  previous  year 
is  apt  to  be  killed. 

M.  PARViFLDRA.— It  has  about  the  same 
hafdihood  as  M.  Watsoni.    The  white 


flowers  have  pink  sepals,  atid  the  sta- 
mens are  crimson.  It  has  not  been  long 
enough  under  trial  with  us  to  express 
any  opinion  about  its  hardihood  here. 
It  appears  to  be  satisfactory  in  Long  Is-  . 
land. 

M.  SouLANGBAKA.-— This  is  a  hjrbrid 
between  *M.  obovaU  and  M.  cons^icua. 
has  bell  shaped  white  flowers,  tmged. 
with  purple,  and  usually  blooms  riffht 
after  M.  conspicua.  M.  speciosa,  a  Chi 
nese  hybrid,  blooms  about  the  middle  of 
May.  The  flowers  are  a  little  lighter 
in  color,  and  slightly  smaller  than  tiiose 
of  M.  SoulangeaML  A  row  of  this  beau- 
tiful majmolia  in  Oxford  street,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  full  bloom,  is  a  sight  long 
to  be  remembered.  Prof.  C  S.  Sargent 
says  it  is  the  finest  assemblage  of  hy- 
brid Chinese  magnolias  he  has  ever 
seen. 

M.  STBLLATA.— Known  as  the  starry 
magnolia.  This  is  a  shrubby,  hardy  spe- 
cies, and  has  numerous  pure  white  sweet 
scented  blossoms,  about  3  inches  m  di- 
ameter, and  usually  blooms  in  April.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  early 
flowering  shrubs,  and  flowers  quite  free- 
ly  when  only   two   feet  tall. 

M.  TMPELATA.— Commonly  known  as 
the  umbrella  tree;  this  is  found  growing 
in  a  wild  state  as  far  north  as  Penn- 
sylvania. The  handsome,  large  leaves 
are  from  18  to  24  inches  long.  The 
whitish  flowers  are  about  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  come  into  bloom  about 
the  end  of  May.  The  flowers  have  a 
faintly  disagreeable  odor.  The  habit  of 
this^JIiagnolia  is  thin  and  open,  and  it 
forms  a  tree  about  40  ^^^  tall  in  its 
native  state. 

M.  Watsonl— This  is  a  choice  flow- 
ering gem  where  it  does  well  and  proves 
hardy.  The  white,  slightly  drooping 
flowers,  and  red  stamens,  are  especially 
attractive.  M.  Watsoni  does  remarka- 
bly well  in  a  cosy  secluded  comer,  in 
the  home  grounds  of  the  Ellwanirer  & 
Barrv  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

All  magnolias  should  be  planted  in  a 
rich,  moist,  well  dramed  soil.  It  is  al- 
ways important  to  remember  that  the 
hardiest  magnolias  should  never  be 
planted  in  bleak  cold  situations,  for 
even  our  hardiest  native  magnolia  acu- 
minata will  resent  such  treatment  Ow- 
ing to  the  more  or  less  soft  fleshy  na- 
ture of  nearly  all  magnolia  roots,  the 
spring  season  is  the  best  time  to  plant, 
as  with  fall  planting,  the  roots  are  apt 
to  rot,  particularly  if  the  soil  is  cold 
and  heavy.  John  Dunbab. 

TREE  PLARTIIfG. 

SUCXISSFUL  EXPERIMENT  ON  WASTE  LAND. 

Consular  Agent  Carleton,  of  Almeria, 
tells  of  the  work  of  an  enterprising 
farmer  in  Spain,  who  has  started  the 
planting  of  trees  in  Andalusia  as  a 
commercial  venture.    He  writes: 

A  long  strip  of  land  was  purchased 
by  the  seashore  a  few  miles  from  Al- 
meria. The  sandy  soil  has  not  been 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
water.  But  the  tree-planting  farmer  be- 
lieves there  is  water,  and  is  going  to 
the  expense  of  sinking  an  artesian  well, 
bringing  the  necessary  machinery  from 
America.  The  trees  being  planted  are 
eucalyptus  and  pine. 

The  seeds  are  brought  from  France 
and  are  first  sown  in  large  boxes  filled 
with  rich  soil.  These  boxes  are  kept 
under  cover.  Later  the  shoots  are  placed 
in  pots.  In  four  to  six  months  these 
shoots  have  grown  to  12  inches  or 
thereabout,  and  if  there  is  evidence  of 


strength  and  vigor  they  are  placed  in 
the  soil,  the  roots  reaching  to  a  depth 
of,  say,  9  inches.  The  ground  is  yre- 
viou^y  plowed,  and  is  arranged  m  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  of  free  and  thorough 
irrigation. 

The  trees  are  planted  either  in  the 
spring  or  autumn,  as  during  these  (pe- 
riods there  is  likely  to  be  more  rain. 
A  distance  of  a  little  over  six  feet  sep- 
arates the  plants,  and  at  the  proper  time 
a  certain  portion  will  be  eliminated  to 
allow  the  free  growth  of  the  more  prom- 
ising. This  venture,  started  two  years 
ago,  has  proven  to  be  most  successful 
Several  of  the  eucalyptus  trees,  after 
eighteen  months,  have  grown  to  at  least 
15  feet,  while  the  average  would  appear 
to  be  about  9  feet  The  same  farmer 
has  two  eucalyptus  trees  in  his  private 
gardens,  planted  four  years  ago,  which 
have  reached  a  height  of  over  40  feet, 
and  each  has  a  diameter  of  at  least  8 
inches.  The  pines  are  naturally  of 
slower  growth,  but  in  two  years  they 
have  an  average  height  of  8  feet 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  are  up- 
wards of  60,000  trees  phmted,  about 
equally  divided  among  the  three  classes, 
and  die  land  will  admit  of  over  300/xxK 

SOLUBLE  FERTILIZERS. 

Paper  read  before  the  Amerlcaa  Rose 
Society  at  Boston,  Maea.,  March  23,  1906. 
b7  Dudley  Malcolm  Pray. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago 
a  great  deal  of  the  mystery  of  chemistry 
was  cleared  away  by  the  discovenr  that 
a  certain  chemical  substance  (urea) 
could  be  made  in  the  chemist's  labora- 
tory. Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  sup- 
posed that  this  and  similar  substances 
could  be  made  in  one  way  only,  b^ 
obscure  processes  within  the  living  am- 
mal.  The  fact  that  such  substances  cbuld 
be  made  from  dead  things,  as  it  Were, 
and  yet  be  an  exact  counterpart  of 
those  eliminated  from  living  aniftials 
caused  a  profound  revolution  of  thoUght 
Since  that  time  such  progress  has  been 
made  that  today  we  all  but  make  living 
things  from  inanimate  matter  by  "chemi- 
cals" if  you  will. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  ofike 
for  horticulture  has  been  performed  by 
those  who  50  years  ago  first  brought 
plants  to  maturity  without  soil,  ^  the 
so-called  water  culture.  In  this  method, 
after  the  seed  was  sprouted  and  when 
it  had  a  few  roots  it  was  supported 
upright  by  a  split  cork  or  convenient 
holder  over  water  into  which  its  roots 
hung,  which  contained  minute  amounts 
of  plant  food  in  solution.  In  this  way 
buckwheat,  com,  and  oats  were  brou^t 
to  maturi^.  This  method  of  ^wmg 
plants  eliminates  the  soil,  thus  simplify- 
ing the  whole  question  of  essential  and 
non-essential  root  foods  in  plant  Hfe. 
The  essentials  are  found  to  be  seven 
elementary  substances,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorous, potash,  lime,  chlorine,  iron  and 
sulphur,  and  the  non-essential  are  soda. 
magnesium,  silica  and  many  others.  Of 
the  essentials,  only  nitrogen,  potash, 
phosphorous  and  lime  need  concern  us, 
as  there  is  usually  enough  of  dilorine, 
iron  and  sulphur  in  most  soils.  Lune 
is  found  in  sufficient  amounts  in  many 
soils,  but  is  sometimes  added  to  sweeten 
the  soil,  L  e.,  to  correct  acidity,  which 
may  be  caused  by  excessive  moisture 
or  acid  fertilizers.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  three 
remaining  essentials  of  plant  life,  ab- 
sorbed through  the  roots,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorous and  potash,  for  these  are  needed 
m  large  amounts,  and  must  be  supplied 
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contltiuously  to  the  plant  A  fertilizer 
having  these  three  ingredients  is  termed 
"complete."  Not  only  have  these  fects 
been  learned  from  water  culture,  but  that 
also  extremely  small  amounts  of  food, 
even  two  parts  in  i,ooo,  will  abundantly 
sustain  active  life.  To  bear  this  out  we 
could  mention  orchids  tvhich  arc  fed 
daily  with  very  dilute  solutions  when- 
ever watered,  and  occasionally  with  a 
complete  soluble  fertilizer  called  "Cook- 
son's  Formula,"  from  its  originator. 
This  chemical  has  demonstrated  its 
value  for  years,  and  is  commonly  used 


and  usually  with  some  cheap  soluble 
chemical  of  the  list  already  mentioned. 
They  are  not  very  satisfactory  for  rose 
culture  even  outside.  Their  variable  com- 
position, insolubility  for  tank  use,  often 
harmful  ingredients,  and  low  food  value 
render  them  undesirable  for  bench  work. 
Averaging  perhaps  15  per  cent  total 
plant  foods,  with  three  quarters  use- 
less fillers,  they  yet  mark  a  distinct  step 
towards  an  ideal  soluble  fertilizer,  and 
away  from  the  old  disagreeable  manures. 
Rose  soil  under  glass  is  often  mhced 
with  bone  and  dung   (with  the  latter*! 


wards,  and  even  if  everything  goes 
swimmingly  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Same 
treatment  could  be  duplicated.  Even 
with  chemical  analyses  the  situation  Is 
only  a  little  clearer,  for  liquid  manure 
water  is  not  available  at  once,  and  much 
depends  upon  the  soil,  the  condition  of 
which  we  are  not  always  certain  about 
By  the  use  of  soluble  fertilizers  tiie 
amount  of  food  applied  to  any  one  bench 
can  be  known  to  a  dot  For  example, 
we  wish  to  water  benches  with  roo  gal- 
lons of  water  and  2  pounds  of  food. 
We  put  the  food  in  a  bucket,  see  ^t 
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one  part  in  10,000  parts  of  water;  note 
the  extreme  dilution. 

As  a  source  of  niti^gen  blood,  tank- 
age, guano,  all  sorts  of  animal  manure, 
and  various  commercial  fertilizers  are 
used.  Soluble  sources  are:  Nitrate 
of  soda,  liquid  ammonia,  and  ammon- 
ium salts,  as  ammonium  sulphate  and 
phosphate.  For  rose  culture,  stable  or 
cow  manure  is  often  used,  and  some- 
times nitrate  of  soda,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  later.  Green  manuring  is  some- 
times used.  For  phosphates  the  animal 
manures  are  largely  used,  also  bone, 
whose  phosphate  of  lime  is  very  slowly 
given  up,  in  fact  even  bone  meal  re- 
quires years  to  obtain  its  full  value. 
Super-phosphates  are  much  used  out 
of  doors,  but  not  much  under  glass,  and 
not  being  soluble  are  not  adapted  to  use 
in  watering.  None  of  these  above  men- 
tioned are  soluble  or  at  once  available. 
In  certain  stages  of  plant  life  the  energy 
of  the  plant  seems  directed  into  the 
channels  of  blossoms  rather  than  foliage. 
At  this  time  phosphates  and  potash  are 
demanded  much  more  than  nitrogen. 
The  chemical,  phosj^ate  of  potash  has 
50  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  33  per 
cent  of  potash,  and  dissolves  in  water. 
Such  feeding  should  give  the  needed  in- 
centive for  blooming,  and  support  well 
the  blooms.  For  potash  we  have  the 
animal  manures  from  which  it  can  be 
obtained  quite  easily,  and  wood  ashes. 
As  chemicals,  there  are  the  sulphate, 
muriate  and  carbonate.  These  chemi- 
cals are  used  out  of  doors  mostly,  but 
indoors  there  are  often  serious  objec- 
tions  to   their  use. 

About  a  generation  ago  commercial 
fertilizers  came  into  use.  They  were 
more  portable  and  durable  than  animal 
manures,  and  answer  for  farming;  they 
are  composed  of  insoluble  matenals,  as 
^lood,  ground  or  dissolved  bone,  tankage, 


numerous  living  retinue)  and  sometimes 
lime.  But  to  grow  large,  fine  roses,  and 
many  of  them,  resort  must  be  had  to 
feeding,  especially  in  the  heighth  of  the 
season.  While  top  dressing  can  be  done 
by  hand,  the  use  of  the  watering  equip- 
ment to  apply  soluble  food  is  of  great 
advantage  and  fast  coming  into  use. 
For  this  purpose  manure  tanks  of  wood 
or  concrete  are  much  used,  and  the 
manure  is  dumped  into  the  water,  and 
generally  strained  before  ^oing  into  the 
watering  system.  This  simple  method 
gets  much  of  the  potash  out,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  valuable  nitrogen  ana  the 
phosphates  must  stay  behind,  not  being 
dissolved  in  water.  An  important  ques- 
tion to  every  grower  using  such  tanks 
is:  "How  much  plant  food  is  there  in 
my  tank  water?"  A  chemical  analysis 
will  be  of  some  use,  but  such  analyses 
must  be  made  often.  As  ordinary  stable 
manure  may  be  considered  to  have  10 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  potash  each, 
and  less  than  7  pounds  of  phosphate  per 
ton,  and  so  much  labor  is  involved,  the 
actual  cost  of  this  plant  food  is  much 
greater  than  is  suspected  by  the  grower. 
While  the  figures  are  general,  they  give 
an  idea  of  some  value  as  to  what  may 
be  expected.  By  poor  treatment  one- 
half  the  nitrogen  may  be  lost,  thus  los- 
ing a  third  of  the  value  of  the  whole. 
If  no  urine  is  present  it  has  only  half 
the  value  of  one  composed  of  both 
solid  and  liquid  ingredients.  Exposure 
may  have  leached  much  of  the  value  of 
the  manure  away  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  grower.  Tq  get  one  pound  of 
plant  food  for  100  pounds  of  manure 
put  into  the  tank  is  almost  beyond  hope. 
We  wish  to  point  out  the  great  value 
of  soluble  fertilizers  in  tank  water. 
Without  repeated  chemical  analyses  next 
to  nothing  is  known  of  the  water  except 
by  the  appearance  of  plants  days  after- 


it  is  completely  dissolved,  then  throw  it 
into  the  tank.  To  save  time  and  boUier, 
we  have  made  out  a  little  cardboard 
schedule,  with  parallel  columns,  showitig 
respectively  depths  of  inches  in  tiie 
tank,  gallons  of  water,  and  finally  figures 
showing  in  pounds  and  ounces  the 
proper  amounts  of  plant  foods  to  use 
for  various  purposes.  Or  soluble  fer- 
tilizers may  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  usual  manure  water.  A  measuring 
stick,  with  light  scores  made  at  con- 
venient distances,  is  useful  in  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  liquid  in  tiie 
tank.  If  the  tank  has  a  dead  space 
so  that  liquid  always  remains  here,  a 
blank  space  should  be  on  this  measoring 
stick,  and  in  this  way  too  much  fertilizer 
for  the  amount  of  water  will  not  be  ad- 
ded. The  grower  now  knows  exactly 
what  he  is  doing,  which  is  a  rather 
new  thing.  We  think  that  while  many 
p^rowers  would  like  to  use  soluble  fertil- 
izers more  or  less  they  do  not  know 
just  how  to  begin  with  abtolute  safety. 
They  must  first  have  some  clear  idea  of 
what  they  are  now  doing  before  they 
can  expect  to  duplicate  plant  foods  with 
an  immediately  available  fertilizer.  They 
should  consult  with  chemists  interests 
in  soluble  fertilizers  who  could  mate- 
rially assist  them.  In  this  connection  we 
think  the  government  and  various  ex- 
periment stations  have  done  much,  and 
their  publications  are  of  value  to  the 
rose  grower. 

A  word  about  nitrate  of  soda.  We 
often  hear  of  too  much  being  used,  and 
consider  that  one  pound  in  100  gallons 
is  a  very  strong  feed.  We^  think  that 
one  pound  in  250  gallons,  which  is  about 
one  part  in  2,000,  will  do  well  for  a 
starter.  In  the  use  of  lime  In  tanks  for 
sweetening,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  never  more  than  2  pounds  per  lOO 
gallons  will  dissolve.    If  a  creamy  mix- 
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ture  of  lime  and  water  is  desired,  that 
is  a  different  thing,  and  its  composition 
depends  largely  on  the  character  of  the 
lime.  We  have  said  that  the  ordinary 
commerical  fertilizer  is  a  step  toward 
the  ideal  one,  but  it  lacks  soluble  in- 
gredients, and  often  has  harmful  ones, 
and  has  but  small  amounts  of  plant 
food. 

An  ideal  soluble  fertilizer  should  be 
entirely  soluble,  entirely  available,  non- 
manufactured  today,  having  60  per  cent 
plant  foods  (the  highest  possible 
amount)  with  no  injurious  ingredients, 
nor  any  useless  ones.  In  short  we  may 
consider  these  pretty  nearly  a  perfect 
soluble  fertilizer.  As  time  goes  on  and 
we  have  more  definite  information  con- 
acid,  pleasant  to  use,  of  proper  balance, 
not  expensive,  and  as  concentrated  with 
as'  little  bulk  as  possible.  Such  are 
ceming  the  immediate  needs  of  plant  life 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  soluble 
fertilizers  will  be  up^to-date.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  very 
high  percentages  of  plant  foods,  and 
their  purity  from  cheap  and  often  in- 
jurious ingredients,  their  price  may  ap- 
pear high  at  first  glance,  but  calculating 
their  units  of  soluble  plant  food  they 
compare  favorably  in  price,  especially 
with  so  called  natural  fertilizers. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  bald 
fact  remains  that  the  only  food  that  is 
of  any  use  to  the  plant  roots  is  a  soluble 
fertilizer. 
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nOTES  on  THE  GLADIOLUS. 

CULTURAL    HINTS. 

The  request  for  brief  cultural  instruc- 
tions being  frequently  made,  I  present 
the  following  suggestions  and  experi- 
ences for  selection  and  application  to 
the  diverse  local  conditions  prevailing 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  questions  of  climate  and  season 
for  planting  in  all  countries  must  be 
determined  by  existing  local  conditions, 
as  no  rigid  rule  can  be  laid  down  that 
could  be  followed  inflexibly  in  various 
altitudes,  with  local  peculiarities  of  soil 
and  natural  drainage  conditions  exist- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  often 
these  diverse  influences  exist  within 
very  limited  areas. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  my 
composite  hybrids  are  bred  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  meeting  such  diverse  and  con- 
icting  situations,  and  further  that  they 
are  developed  on  four  different  soils, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  kapa- 
ble  of  meeting  the  shock  of  local  and 
changed  conditions.  The  first  effect  is 
produced  by  scientific  hybridization  in 
which  desirable  vital  forces  are  trans- 
mitted from  wild  species  of  many  and 
differing  qualities,  mherited  from  ages 
of  restrictive  environment.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  produce  such 
results  from  the  offspring  of  any  one 
wild  species  in  view  of  the  well  known 
restrictions  referred  to,  but  I  have  been 
able,  to  transfer  the -desirable  qualities 
of  several  species  to  individual  types 
from  which  objectionable  peculiarities 
have  been  eliminated. 

The  quality  of  adaptability  to  these 
changed  conditions  of  soil  has  been  fixed 
by  development  on  four  sections  of  my 
farm  selected  for  this  purpose,  sandy, 
sandy  loam,  clay  loam  and  humus  or 
vegetable  deposit,  and  the  influence  of 
this  treatment  has  been  proven  by  ma- 
turing on   a    special    breeding    section 


where  not  only  their  racial  characteris- 
tics could  be  transmitted  in  hybridiza- 
tion but  their  adaptability  to  change 
proven  before  using  for  this  purpose. 

The  gladiolus  is  not  exactmg  in  its 
demands  upon  the  soil.  I  have  grown 
it  on  one  block  of  land  yearly  for  over 
fifteen  vears,  the  only  fertilizer  used  be- 
ing well  rotted  stable  manure  and  hard 
wood  ashes  applied  before  ploughing 
in  the  autumn.  No  fertilizers  are  needed 
on  strong  new  soils  as  a  rule. 

Profuse  watering  at  intervals  is  de- 
sirable where  local  peculiarities  of  soil 
and  limited  rainfall  prevail  during  the 
season  of  active  plant  growth  and 
blooming.  A  brief  period  of  rip|ening 
before  the  latter  season  is  beneficial,  if 
not  too  severe,  as  this  hardens  the  plant 
tissues  and  assures  flowers  and  spikes 
of  increased  durability  and  quality.    Ex- 
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cessively  succulent  growth  is  not  bene- 
ficial to  plant,  flower  or  corm. 

For  best  results,  plant  in  full  exposure 
to  the  sun,  in  locations  having  a  free 
circulation  of  air;  avoid  crowding  by 
other  plants  or  overshading  by  trees, 
buildings  or  hedges.  Plant  from  two  to 
four  inches  deep  according  to  the  size 
of  the  corms— matured  conns  never  less 
than  four  inches— two  to  four  inches 
apart  in  double  rows,  which  may  be 
made  as  close  as  twelve  inches  in  beds 
or  borders.  The  greatest  satisfaction 
is  secured  by  growing  several  thousand 
in  the  vegetable  garden  for  daily  cut- 
ting as  the  first  flowers  open. 

Dig  the  corms  before  the  ground 
freezes,  cut  off  the  stalk  close  to  the 
corm  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  in 
baskets  or  shallow  boxes.  The  old  corm 
may  be  removed  a  few  weeks  later  when 
convenient.  It  is  not  necessary  ta  wait 
until  the  plant  dies  down  before  harvest- 
ing the  corms,  as  a  few  weeks  after 
blooming  is  sufficient  to  mature  both  for 
this  purpose; 

CARING  FOR  THE  CUT  SPIKES. 

As  our  whole  interest  centers  in  the 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  gladiolus,  which 
for  beauty  and  diversity  in  the  whole 
range  of  color  have  no  equals  in  horti- 
culture, and  tlieir  durability  when  cut 
for  table  and  other  decorative  purposes 
is   unexcelled   in   their  season,  here,  it 


is  well  to  be  fullv  informed  as  to  the 
treatment  that  will  insure  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Cut  the  spike  when  the  first  flower 
opens  and  place  in  water  without  over- 
crowding. Remove  the  terminal  buds 
soon,  as  this  checks  stalk  development 
and  throws  the  strength  into  the  larger 
and  earHer  maturing  flowers.  The  end 
of  the  stalk  should  be  shortened  and  the 
water  renewed  daily  with  frequent 
cleansing  of  the  vases.  In  shortening 
the  stalk  cut  diagonally,  to  Insure  free 
absorption  of  water  by  the  spike  without 
the  contamination  and  obstmctioQ, 
caused  by  sediment,  if  cut  at  a  right 
angle. 

The  fact  that  blooming  the  spikes  in 
the  shade  of  room  or  piazza  modifies 
the  field  colors,  from  bright  shades'^and 
tints  to  delicate  flushes  and  shadings, 
and  also  reduces  the  latter  t)rpes  to  the 
faintest  tinge  of  color  or-  white,  is  well 
known  to  experienced  growers. 

The  advent  of  my  new  hybrids  pro- 
ducing the  most  intense  and  deep  shades 
of  violet,  purple,  crimson  and  scarlet, 
hitherto  unknown,  as  well  as  new  yel- 
lows and  other  bright  colors,  makes  it 
desirable  that  these  brilliant  combina- 
tions be  preserved  when  the  spikes  are 
cut  for  decorative  purposes. 

To  insure  this  most  desirable  result, 
place  the  vases  of  these  highly  colored 
types  in  the  early  mommg  sun  for  an 
hour  or  two  daily,  preferably  after  ren- 
ovation and  renewal  of  the  water.  This 
practice  will  also  enable  the  retention 
and  normal  presentation  of  the  original 
delicate  tints  and  shadings  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  if  so  desired. 

As  it  takes  about  three  days  after 
cutting  to  bring  the  sj^ikes  into  strong 
blooming  condition,  this  should  be  al- 
lowed for  in  advance  of  the  date  of  in- 
tended use.  The  spikes  can  be  shipped 
a  thousand  miles  by  standing  them  on 
end  in  suitable  baskets  or  boxes.  On 
arrival,  cut  off  the  end  of  the  stalk,  and 
remove  the  terminal  buds  before  placing 
in  water;  they  will  then  revive  quickly 
and  with  proper  care  f^Yt  pleasure  for 
a  week  or  more. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  popularity 
of  the  gladiolus  as  a  decorative  flower. 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  no  perfume,  as 
there  are  few  flowers  used  for  this  pur- 
pose that  are  not  distasteful  to  some 
one— particularly  in  closed  rooms— 
either  from  personal  preference  or  pain- 
ful association. 

Where  ther  pollen  proves  irritating  to 
the  tissues  of  the  resniratory  organs,  as 
in  the  case  of  hay-fever  subjects,  tbe 
anthers  may  be  easil^r  pinched  out  dur- 
ing the  daily  renovation,  when  the  6id«l 
florets  are  also  removed.  This  removal 
of  the  anthers  is  desirable  in  the  highly 
colored  types  referred  to,  where  Uie 
shed  pollen  dulls  the  brilliancy  of  the 
petals  on  which  it  may  tall. 

H.  H.  Groff. 

EULAUA  GRACILLIHA  UlfI?lTTATA. 

Eulalia  gracillima  univittata,  like 
many  a  good  thing  that  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  past,  has  not  been  ap- 
preciated. Could  it  be  sent  out  at 
this  time  as  a  new  ornamental  grass 
no  doubt  it  would  create  the  biggest 
sensation  of  anything  in  the  way  of 
ornamentals  ever  offered. 

It  is  in  no  way  affected  with  in- 
sects to  mar  its  beauty,  is  always  a 
beautiful  green,  does  well  in  any  sofl 
and  looks  well  in  any  place.  It  can 
be  used  in  landscape  work,  in  irregular 
beds,  and  is  also  beautiful  as  an  oma- 
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mental  bed  on  the  lawn.  As  a  screen 
between  the  garden  and  lawn  it  can- 
not be  recommended  too  highly;  every 
grower  and  landsc^e  architect  should 
use  it  freely.  Cutflower  men  who 
grow  summer  and  fall  outdoor  flowers 
can  use  the  foliage  of  this  with  grand 
effect  M. 

SELECT  DAHLIAS  AUD  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  propagating;  of  dahlias  should 
now  be  in  fuU  swmg,  about  April  15  at 
the  latest  As  most  people  are  aware 
dahlias  are  propagated  by  division  and 
from  cuttings,  and  each  method  has  cer- 
tain advantages  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
to  the  circumstances  and  tiiie  condition 
under  which  the  operator  is  placed  For 
instance^  if  no  facilities  are  available  for 
stimulating  growth  for  cuttings  and  for 
receiving  the  cuttings  the  method  of 
dividing  the  roots  or  tubers  will  be 
found  to  work  almost  as  well  as  the 
other.  This  statement  will  be  consid- 
ered more  forcible  when  it  is  Imown 
that  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
dahlia  growing  is  almost  a  science^  one 
of  the  most  successful  growers  this 
year  intends  to  plant  dahlias  from  divi- 
sion of  the  stock  exclusively,  except  in 
the  cases  of  varieties  of  which  he  has 
but  a  limited  number. 

When  dahlias  are  intended  to  be  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  the  old  roots 
should  be  placed  on  a  bench,  or  in 
boxes  over  a  slight  heat,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  light  m  order  to  prevent  the 
growth  becoming  drawn  and  weakly. 
Each  variety  should  be  kept  distinctly 
by  itself  so  that  the  cuttings  from  dif- 
ferent sorts  do  not  f^et  mixed;  have 
every  variety  conspicuously  labeled. 
When  the  growths  have  attained  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  2  inches,  take  them  off 
and  put  them  in  the  sand ;  on  everv  oc- 
casion be  careful  in  labeling.  Don  t  at- 
tempt to  root  dahlia  cuttings  in  a  hot 
shaded  propagating  bench  or  bed,  rather 
put  them  in  where  light  is  available 
even  if  they  have  to  be  shaded  for  a 
week  or  more  when  the  sun  is  shining 
right  on  thenL  Whenever  the  cuttings 
have  made  roots  that  are  in  any  way 
visible,  pot  them  into  small  pots,  after 
which  place  them  on  a  moderately  cool, 
airy  b^ch;  shade  these  also  for  a  day 
or  two  by  simply  laying  a  newspaper 
lightly  over  them  in  bright  sunlight. 
When  the  young  plants  have  filled  ^eir 
first  pots  with  roots,  repot  them  this 
time  into  3-inch  pots,  a  size  that  ought 
to  satisfy  them  until  planting  time, 
which  should  be  from  the  last  of  May 
until  the  middle  of  June.  Of  course 
it  goes  without  saying  that  when  eajrly 
flowers  are  needed,  early  planting  is  a 
necessity  if  the  state  of  the  weat)ier 
permits,  and  the  normal  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  locality  warrant  it 

When  planting  dahlias  in  the  opoi. 
ground  give  the  plants  as  much  room  as 
can  be  afforded  them;  the  more  room» 
the  better  plants  and  flowers.  Put  a 
stout  stake  m  for  every  plant  to  be  tied 
to.  If  you  know  what  height  the  plant 
18  likely  to  grow  to,  let  the  stake  be  a 
foot  higher,  and  on  the  top  tack  the 
label  having  on  it  the  name  of  the  va- 
riety, and  for  convenience,  the  color 
also.  Of  old  it  was  a  common  impres- 
sion that  dahlias  were  insensible  to  gpod 
treatment,  and  advanced  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken 
Chan  this  impression.  If  choice  flowers  are 
expected  from  dahlias  these  will  not  be 
forthcoming  unless  the  plants  are  prop- 
erly grown.    With  that  end  in  view  the 


plants,  no  matter  by  which  method  pro- 
pagated, should  be  grown  on  one  stem, 
and  when  the  buds  appear,  disbudded  to 
the  end,  in  order  that  good  stems  with 
handsome  flowers  can  be  had.  This  is 
more  applicable  to  the  cactus,  and  the 
other  large  flowering  double  types  than 
to  the  single  types,  but  even  with  them 
it  will  be  found  that  larger  flowers  will 
be  the  result  if  some  of  the  buds  are 
nipped  off.  For  two  or  three  years 
growers  were  in  such  a  state  of  frenzied 
enthusiasm  over  the  newcomers  in  cac- 
tus dahlias  that  the  double  and  single 
types  were  given  but  slight  attention, 
but  now  that  these  enthusiasts  are  re- 
gaining their  usual  state  of  mind  they 
are  beginning  to  see  some  good  even 
in  the  double,  show  and  fancy  types, 
while  the  sensational  Twentieth  Century 
type  of  single  dahlias  compelled  atten- 
tion even  at  a  time  when  most  growers 
were  most  cactus  dahlia  mad. 
'  Ever^  dahlia  of  every  type  needs  a 
good  rich  soil,  and  the  soil  needs  to  be 
Uioroughly  cultivated  for  the  successful 
growth  of  the  dahlia;  frequent  hoeing 
and  no  raking  will  prevent  the  soil  get- 
ting hard  or  baking.  In  articles  that 
hitherto  appeared  on  dahlias,  I  recollect 
but  very  few  instances  where  the  writ- 
er's choice  of  varieties  was  set  down  in 
cold  print,  but  the  writer  of  this  is,  by 
reason  of  his  own  actual  experience, 
and  with  the  knowledge  gained  from  a 
close  observance  of  the  experience  of 
other  and  better  growers  added  thereto, 
in  a  position  to  at  least  say  that  the 
varieties  herein  set  down  are  all  good,  if 
^ot  the  best,  of  their  types. 

Cactus  white:  Winsome,  Keyne's 
White,  Mrs.  Webster,  Lord  Roberts,  and 
Cheal's  White. 

Cactus  pink:  Kriemhilde,  Beatrice, 
Rosine,  Major  Hobbs,  Lord  Brassey, 
Luscombe. 

Cactus  red:  Cannel's  Crest,  Galliard, 
Porcupine,  Gloriosa,  Projenitor,  Uhland, 
Captam  Broad,  Standard  Bearer,  Uncle 
Tom. 

Cactus  yellow:  Jealousy,  Mrs.  Carse 
Dickers,  Volker,  Blanche  Keith,  Eclipse. 

Cactus  amber:  Britannia,  Magnifi- 
cent, Village  Maid,  Bemice,  Lovely 
lynsford. 

Decorative:  Katherine  Duer,  red; 
Lyndhurst,  red;  Mrs.  Winters,  white; 
Miss  Roosevelt,  light  pink;  Clifford 
Britton,  yellow;  Oban,  fawn  color. 

Single:  Twentieth  Century,  Scarlet 
Century,  Pink  Century,  White  Centuiy. 


Show:  Storm  King,  white;  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  white,  with  pink  edges. 

Variegated  cactus:  General  BuUer 
and  Innovation. 

Plum  color  cactus:  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

I  was  about  forgetting  the  best  pink 
decorative  and  the  one  best  adapted 
for  florists,  Nymphaea. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  the  above 
noted  varieties  are  only  a  few  of  the 
known  varieties  of  the  various  types, 
still  any  one  contemplating  acquiring 
varieties  for  practical  purposes  may  rest 
assured  that  if  they  are  guided  by  this 
list  they  will  not  have  a  poor  dahlia  in 
their  possession.  M. 

amBIR G  ROSE  DOROTHT  FERKHIS, 

We  published  in  the  Journal  des 
Roses  of  September  1902,  on  page  129 
a  detailed  article  about  this  rose  at  the 
time  of  its  origination  and  introduction 
by  the  American  horticulturists,  Jadoon 
&  Perkins. 

In  referring  again  to  this  varietsr  of 
Rosa  Wkrhuraiana  (which  was  obtained 
by  hybridizing  with  pollen  from  the 
rose  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet),  it  is  simply 
to  inform  our  readers  of  the  popularity 
which  this  new  rose  enjoys  in  £jngland, 
as  well  as  Germany,  where  it  is  now  in 
fully  as  great  demand  as  the  Japanese 
rose.  Crimson  Rambler. 

It  is  a  sort  that  is  unique  in  its  class 
and  one  that  French  rose  growers  wUl 
do  well  to  propagate  in  large  quantities 
as  well  as  to  grow  in  all  the  show  gard- 
ens. This  rose  is  of  very  vigorous 
climbing  habit  and  of  extraordinary 
floriferousness.  It  flowers  only  once 
during  the  season,  it  is  true,  but  the 
period  of  blooming  is  quite  late  and  is 
often  prolonged  until  September,  a  time 
when  the  majority  of  climbing  roses 
have  ceased  to  flower. 

The  inflorescence  of  the  rose,  Dorothy 
Perkins,  which  sometimes  completely 
covers  the  bush,  is  produced  in  panicles 
of  little  flowers,  borne  in  clusters  of  15 
to  25,  according  to  the  strengtii  of  the 
branches  on  which  they  are  developed. 

It  is  also  a  very  hardy  variety  as 
we  have  determined  by  using  it  very 
satisfactorily  to  cover  some  stone  walls 
along  the  track  of  the  Alpine  railway 
at  altitudes  varying  from  1,200  to  1,500 
meters  above  sea  level,  where  this 
rose  has  withstood  perfectly  the  rigors 
of  the  past  winter.—O.  Ballif  in  the 
Journal  des  Roses. 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


THE  VITALITY  OF  MUSHitOOIL  SPAWN. 

jTrom  Bulletin  No.  86  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  "The  Principles  of  Ifush- 
roQkn  OroWuic  and  Mushroom  Spawn  Aiak- 
Ing,**  h7  B.  M.  Dugsar. 

Many  of  the  e^rly  experiments  in 
mushrooxn  growiti^  undertaken  by  the 
writer  were  made  in  the  hope  of  beiuig 
able,  to  ascertain  the  more  frequent 
causes  of  failure  and  some  of  the  chief 
difficulties  encountered  by  Americaii 
mushroom  growers.  The  ordinary 
commercial  spawn  used  by  a^nateurs, 
that  is,  such  as  is  obtaunable  upon  the 
market  during  the  winter  months,  was 
purchased  wherever  possible.  Sampks 
of  this  spawn  were  placed  under  con- 
ditions which  were  supposed  to  be 
most  favorable  for  growth.  NevcTr 
theless,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
was  no  indication  of  the  development 
of  a  new  mycelium  from  the  bricks  of 
spawn  thus  obtained.  Ftx>m  these  re- 
sults it  was  suspected  that  much  of 
the  spawn  which  reaches  the  amateur 
grower  may  be  cocsiderably  injured, 
or  even  kille^.  by  transportation  or 
improper  conditions  of  storage;  for  it 
must  be  supposed  that  most  of  this 
sjpawn  is  in  good  or  at  least  fair  con- 
dition when  exported  from  Europe. 

Subsequently  the  writer  was  able  to 
look  into  the  matter  of  spawn  mak- 
ing in  Europe  and  France,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing good  spawn  in  England  if  not  a 
very  serious ;  factor.  The  same  is  true 
with  reference  to  the  material  which 
is  obtained  by  both  extensive  and 
small  growers  in  France.  Special  im- 
portations of  some  of  the  commercial 
English  and  French  spawns  were  made, 
and  these  were  packed,  shipped,  and 
stored  under  conditions  as  favorable 
as  may  ordinarily  obtain.  This  spawn 
was  imported  during  midwinter  and 
stored,  until  March  or  early  April, 
when  it  was  used  in  spawning  some 
experimental  beds.  The  conditions  of 
the  experiments  were  practically  the 
same  throughout,  yet  in  not  more  than 
half  the  beds  was  there  a  favorable 
development  of  mushroom  spawn.  A 
distribution  of  the  French  spawn,  both 
the  commercial  flake  and  the  improved 
cake  spawn,  was  made  to  several 
prominent  American  growers.  Some  of 
these  growers  experienced  entire  fail- 
ure, while  others  reported  that,  after 
a  slow  beginning,  beds  spawned  with 
this  material  made  a  good  yield.  The 
general  conclusion,  re-enforced  by  ob- 
servation and  by  the  experience  of 
practical  growers,  could  only^  be  that 
a  large  perecentage  of  loss  in  mush- 
room growing  is  attributable  to  the 
injury  suffered  by  the  spawn  after  its 
preparation.  This 'conclusion  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  the  experience 
of  tiiie  past  three  years.  Under  condi- 
tions where  fresh  spawn  has  invariablv 
made  a  good  yield,  the  spawn  which 
is  more  than  a  year  old  is,  for  the 
most  part,  seriously  injured  or  killed. 
To  be  exact,  in  only  one  case  was 
there  any  production  of  mushrooms 
by  spawn  which  had  been  kept  for  a 
year  x>r  longer.  It  must  be  said  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  these 
spawns  under  similar  conditions^  or 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
For  the  most  part  the  spawn  was 
stored  in  the  dry  laboratory  room,  in 
which  the  temperature  was  more  or 
less  variable,  but  never  extreme.    The 


old  American  spawn  used  was  stored 
in  a  basement  room  where  the  average 
temperature  was  undoubtedly  cooler 
than  that  of  the  laboratory  room. 

From  experimental  beds  it  was  seen 
that  old  ^  spawn  is  unreliable.  In 
this  ^  particular  case  the  materia]  was 
furnished  by  a  prominent  mushroom 
grower — ^an  English  spawn  importer. 
This  spawn  had  been  stored  in  a  dry 
house  and  was  therefore  subject  to 
similar  conditions.  In  other  beds  there 
is  further  proof  of  the  loss  of  vitality 
in  the  imported  spawn  ordinarily  of- 
fered for  sale  in  many  of  our  cities. 
Tn  these  cases  spawn  was  bought  on 
the.  market  just  as  offered  for  sale  to 
the  amateur  buyer;  '1)est  on  hand" 
was  asked  for.  but  no  stipulation  was 
made  that  it  should  be  of  recent  im- 
portation, and  no  guaranty  was  asked 
The  tests  were  not,  therefore,  to  com- 
pare the  very  best  English  with  the 
best  American  spawn,  but  merely  to 
secure  an  indication  of  some  of  the 
causes  of  failure  by  the  purchase  at 
random  of  English  and  French  spawn 
on  the  market  Even  in  times  pa^ 
the  extensive,  mushroom  growers  have 
either  imported  their  spawn  direct,  or 
made  sure  that  they  were  obtaining 
the  best  product  that  the  market  could 
furnish.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  compare,  in  any  experiments 
thus  far  concluded,  the  best  English 
with  the  best  American  spawn. 

The  results  seem  also  to  indicate 
that  brick  spawn  maintains  its  vitality 
longer  than  the  flake  material,  and 
that  brick  spawn  made  of  loose,  light 
material  is  less  retentive  of  vitality  than 
that  made  after  the  formula  commonly 
followed  in  England.  This  proves  to 
be  an  unfortunate  factor  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  by  all 
means  the  weight  of  the  brick.  The 
reduction  in  weight  would  be  most  de- 
sirable, since  freight  upon  this 
material  adds  considerably  to  the  price 
of  market  spawn.  To  the  poor  keep- 
ing qualities  of  loose  spawn  is  perhaps 
due  the  large  number  of  failures  with 
French  flake  spawn,  and  perhaps  also 
some  of  the  &ilures  with  the  newer 
form  of  French  brick  spawn.  The 
latter  is  made  in  the  form  of  very 
small,     thin     bricks,     which     are     un- 


growers  might  be  able  to  secure  thb 
product  as  fresh  as  possible.  More- 
over, it  was  desirable,  as  previously 
indicated,  to  attempt  work  leading  to 
the  selection  and  improvement  of  varie- 
ties. The  success  of  the  work  in 
spawn  making  has  been  almost  all  that 
could  have  been  anticipated.  By  the 
pure-culture  methods  described,  several 
firms  are  now  making;  grades  of  brick 
spawn  which  have  yielded  remarkably 
well.  This  fact  is  now  thproughly 
recognized  by  a  large  number  of  die 
best  growers  throughout  the  country. 
Probably  as  many  as  50,000  bricks  were 
sold  during  1904,  and  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  expected  that  several  hundred 
thousand  will  be  sold  during  the 
present  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  abandon  the  pure- 
culture  process  by  means  of  which  the 
virgin  spawn  is  made  while  retaining 
the  advantages  of  selection.  Neverther 
less,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  very  difficulties  of  this  process^  in? 
sure  its  use  only  b(y  those  who  are 
able  to  give  it  their  best  attention  and 
who  will  doubtless  develop  it  to  the 
fullest  commercial  extent  It  ha^  not 
been  supppsed  by  the  writer  that  the 
work  thus  far  accomplished  will  en- 
able all  mushroom  growers  to  manu- 
facture their  own  spawn  with  com- 
parative ease.  In  other  phases  of  hor- 
ticultural work  it  is  not  so  much  to 
individual  growers  as  to  progressive 
seedsmen  that  we  look  for  the  best 
seed  of  improved  varieties.  The  same 
thing  apps^rently  must  be  anticipated 
in  the  development  of  the  mushroom 
ii^dustry.  The  growing  of  selected 
spawn  may,  in  general,  become  a 
specialized   process. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  in 
time  a  method  of  spawn  production 
from  spores  without  pure-culture  pre- 
cautions will  be  developed.  The  ne? 
pessity  of  develonuig  immediately,  or 
placing  on  a  practical  basis,  the  pure- 
culture  process  has  temporarily  di- 
rected the  experimental  work  along 
other  lines. 

EXFEftlMPNTS  ^m  1I0$HRQO1I$* 

Having  carefully  tested  growing 
mushrooms  last  year  by  using  the  Eng- 


MUSH ROOMS   FROM    PURE   CULTURE   SPAWN. 

Alaska,  one  of  the  best  formfl  of  pure  culture  spfkwn. 


questionably  more  affected  by  weather 
conditions  than  the  larger  English 
bricks. 

These  results  have  seemed  to  de- 
mand that  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  metnods  of  spawn  making  in 
the     United     States     in     order     that 


lish  spawn  exclusively  in  a  greenhouse 
where  bedding  and  other  miscellaneous 
plants  were  grown,  and  the  bed  made 
m  a  position  unaer  the  greenhouse 
benches,  a  product  of  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  marketable  mushrooms  per 
square  foot  was  realized  from  the  ven- 
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tur£.  We  determined  to  tesjt  the  vari- 
eties of  pure  culture  or  tissue  spawn, 
the  origin  and  making  of  which  has 
heen  brought  about  by  the  Department 
of  Apiculture  and  which  has  been  fully 
described  in  Gardening. 

The  beds  were  made  up  on  October 
16,  and  were  prepared  and  built  as  sug- 
gested from  time  to  time  in  this  paper. 
After  spawning  and  casing  the  beds, 
they  were  protected  from  drip  by  over- 
lapping boards,  and  light  was  excluded 
by  nanging[  canvas  sheets  in  front  A 
matter  which  may  have  figured  some- 
what in  the  results  was  the  fact  that 
the  material  composing  the  bed  was  in 
a  state  of  preparation  for  %  weeks,  and 
while  it  is  always  advisable  that  the 
most  violent  heat  be  eliminated,  \^e  fear 
in  this  instance  it  was  carried  a 
little  too  far;  hot  spells  of  weather 
would  make  it  heat  up  so  much  that  mak- 
ing up  the  bed  was  deferred.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  bed  cooling  off  sooner  than 
comes  when  the  better  practice  of  mak- 
ing up  while  a  lively  heat  remains. 
However,  this  did  not  affect  the 
results  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  un- 
doubtedly reduced  the  length  of  the 
bearing  period.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  a  temperature  of  50**  at  night 
is  not  the  most  desirable  for  growmg 
mushrooms,  and  for  some  time  the 
iluctuation  of  temperature  in  this  par- 
ticular house  was  considerable,  often 
going  to  45**  at  night  and  remaining  so 
for  some  time.  All  points  considered, 
it  proved  a  good  test  of  endurance,  as 
did  the  bed  last  year,  and,  indeed,  with 
the  multitudinous  duties  of  the  market 
gardener,  neglect  or  inability  to  attend 
minutely  to  Uie  many  details  are  some* 
times  inadvertent.  It  would  seem  that 
even  this  feature  has  been  represented 
in  this  trial  A  further  illustration  of 
obst«dks  against  the  best  showing  was 
in  harvesting  a  picking  when  the  mar- 
ket price  was  declining.  However,  an 
average  of  50  cents  per  pound  of  mush- 
room9  has  been  realized  from  these 
trialsu 

A  noticeable  feature  was  the  poor 
shovjring  made  by  the  EngHah  and 
French  spawn.  It  was  purchased  with- 
out announcing  that  a  trial  of  the  vari- 
ous brands  was  to  be  made,  and  if  one 
had  been  dependent  upon  such  material 
there  i»  no  wonder  at  the  discourage- 
ment of  some  growers.  It  is  seldom,  if 
V{tx%  I  saw  such  a  dismal  failure  as 
presented  by  these  brands.  Having 
grown  for  many  years  the  English 
spfkwn  with  success,  it  was  disappoint- 
ing. It  was  probable  that  old  spawn 
was  supplied,  as  an  absence  of  healthy 
looking  mycelium  in  contradistinction 
tQ  the  pure  culture,  which  when  break- 
ing up  presented  masses  of  minute  white 
filaments  showing  the  dormant  and 
healthy  mushroom  mycelium.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  case  of  inferior  goods, 
a^d  gfrowers  have  learned,  and  the  les- 
son IS  here  repeated,  not  to  accept 
sp^wu  unless  in  breaking  up  evidences 
of  healthy  mycelium  are  present.  It 
was  our  first  experience  with  the  French 
spawn  and  an  attempt  to  follow  the  in- 
structions of  removmg  the  strawy  me- 
dium m  which  it  comes  after  the  my- 
celium has  spread  through  the  bed;  we 
must  confess  that  at  no  stage  did  we 
see  any  signs  of  healthy  growth.  The 
results,  as  seen  by  the  following  fip^ures, 
justifies  our  faith  in  the  domestic  ar- 
ticle. 

The  varieties  represented  bore  their 
own  particular  type  throughout,  and 
while  small  differences  as  to  general 
appearances  of  the  first  four  named  va- 


rieties was  noticeable  when  pUtced  tO" 
gether  in  a  basket,  yet  thev  had  char- 
acteristics of  their  own.  The  variety 
Arvensis,  which  is  a  species  closely  al- 
lied to  A.  Campestris  (and  of  which 
these  named  varieties  are  good  forms) 
was  particularly  good,  not  only  for  its 

Sroductiveness,  but  the  large  and  solid 
uttons  were  tender  and  attractive.    Its 


The  Qreenhouse. 


CAHNAHON  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Paper  read  before  the  llonmouili  County 
Horticultural  Society  by  Joseph  Kennedy  on 
March  2.  1906. 

The  carnation  of  today  is  no  longer 
rated  as  a  second  class  flower,  but  it 


AOARICU8    ARVBNaiS. 

An  excellent  addition  to  the  list  of  forcing  muihreoms.  proving  more  vigorous  than 
other  varieties  of  pare  calture  spawn. 


characteristics  were  its  brown  cap, 
with  usuallv  a  slight  depression  in  the 
center.  After  growing  it  one  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  recognize  it  agaiii*  and 
it  proved  to  be  vigorous  and  thrift);. 

It  has  taken  time  to  record  and  weigh 
each  variety,  and  the  results  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  col- 
UB)n.  In  comparing  with  one's  own  suc- 
cess, the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  grown,  as  previous^  mentioned, 
must  not  be  forgotten.  It,  at  least,  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  absolutely  fresh 
spawn  and  the  dependable  and  vigpr- 
ous  character  of  these  new  types  as  cre- 
ated by  the  aid  of  tissue  culture;  and 
also  gives  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
success,  even  though  conditions  are  not 
the  best,  and  suggests  a  renewed  oppor- 
tunity of  utilizing  space  in  the  green- 
houses to  local  florists  and  market  gar- 
deners, which  may  be  made  profitable. 
pRANas  Canning. 


Fresno,  Cal.— The  price  of  dried 
fruits,  here  has  gone*  up  considerably 
this  month  owing  to  the  prospect  of  a 
short  crop.  The  supply  is  already  run- 
ning short,  and  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  the  ravages  of  Might  are  ex- 
pected to  reduce  the  yield  one-thifd. 
Several  other  districts  are  affected  in 
a  similar  manner.  Peaches  have  gone 
up  to  8  cents  a  pound  and  the  price  of 
raisins  is  also  going  up.— Jesse  White. 

Asparagus  Colmanl— A  most  dis- 
tinct ornamental  asparagus,  and  one 
that  should  be  very  useful  for  decorat- 
ing. At  presen^  we  understand,  the 
name  is  provisional.  The  plant,  in 
quite  a  small  state,  was  imported  in 
some  moss.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
has  erect,  wiry  ^^rowths,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  small  hnear  leaves  of  a  li^ht 
green  color.  In  appearance  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  asparagus  in 
general  cultivation,  and  it  is  a  promis- 
ing plant.  Exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  February  13,  it 
was  given  an  award  of  merit 


coming  to  the  front  so  rapidly  tliat  it  it 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  before 
it  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  rose.  The 
improved  method  of  culture,  and  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  every  year, 
has  improved  this  flower  so  muoi  that 
one  wonders  when  the  climax  will  be 
reached  The  following  is  the  general 
method  of  culture  adapted  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country: 

Propagation. — From  the  middle  ol 
January  until  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary is  the  best  time  to  propagate.  The 
bench  should  first  be  prepared  by  giving 
it  a  thorough  cleaning  and  white  wash- 
ing to  kill  all  fungus^  It  should  then 
be  filled  wiUi  2H  or  3  inches  of  cjean, 
sharp  sand,  packed  well.  The  cuttings 
shotild  be  p&ced  in  rows  i  inch  deep, 
made  with  a  putty  knife  or  a  similar 
instrument,  and  far  enough  apart  t& 
prevent  crowding.  The  best  cqtdngs 
are  those  that  form  at  the  base  of  the 
flowering  stem  and  are  lar^e  enough  to 
break  out  easily.  These  will  need  very 
little  cutting  at  the  base,  as  the  break- 
ing leaves  Aem  with  a  good  heel  which 
wul  root  better  than  those  cut  from  the 
plants.  As  each  row  is  put  in  the  sand. 
It  should  be  firmed  with  the  fingers,  and 
when  a  few  rows  are  finished,  they 
should  be  watered,  until  the  required 
number  has  been  put  in,  when  they 
should  have  a  light  spraying.  The  ^md 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  65^, 
and  that  of  tfie  house  at  5^*,  with  a 
slight  rise  on  bright  days,  with  a  crack 
of  air  on.  The  cuttings  should  be  Sjrring- 
ed  frequently  according  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  shaded  with  newspapers  on 
bright  days,  removing  same  as  soon  as 
the  sun  is  off  the  house;  When  they 
have  made  small  roots,  which  should  be 
in  about  3  weeks  (according  to  varie^) 
the  shading  should  be  withdrawn  gradu- 
ally each  day  until  the  cuttings  are  ready 
for  potting^  when  they  will  require  very 
little  shading.  When  the  roots  are  ^- 
inch  long,  they  should  be  lifted 
and  potted  off  in  small  pots  or 
benched,  benching  to  be  preferred,  as 
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they  are  not  liable  to  the  check  which 
the/  might  receive  in  pots.  A  good  soil, 
with  very  little  or  no  manure,  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  This  should  be  in  a 
moist  condition^  but  by  no  means  wet 
Lift  a  few  cuttings  at  a  time,  and  plant 
immediately  so  as  not  to  give  the  roots 
a  chance  to  dry  out  Leave  plenty  of 
room  between  the  plants  and  do  not 
plant  deep.  This,  in  my  estimation,  is 
the  cause  of  the  much  dreaded  disease, 
stem  rot  When  planting  is  completed 
give  a  light  spra^ring,  and  shade  with 
newspapers  on  bright  days.  A  light 
syringing  twice  a  dav  will  keep  them  in 
good  condition  until  established,  when 
shading  can  be  discontinued.  Pmching 
should  be  attended  to  regularly  until  a 
few  days  of  planting  out  time,  when  it 
should  be  stopped,  as  the  plants  require 
all  their  vigor  to  establiui  themselves 
in  their  new  quarters,  after  which  pinch- 
ing can  tie  resumed. 

Planting  Oirr.— Some  growers  prefer 
indoor  culture  in  summer  but  in  this  sec- 
tion the  young  plants  seem  to  do  better 
when  planted  in  the  open.  The  place 
for  them  should  be  selected  the  previous 
fall  This  should  be  manured  well  and 
plowed  By  doing  this  in  the  fall  it 
gives  the  manure  a  chance  to  decay,  and 
by  spring  the  soil  will  be  in  a  mellow 
condition.  As  soon  as  the  dangers  from 
frost  are  over  the  field  should  be  put  in 
condition  and  planted.  The  young  stock 
should  be  lifted  carefully  with  a  ball, 
and  conveyed  to  the  field  and  planted  in 
rows  i8  inches  apart  and  lo  inches  in 
the  rows,  that  is  if  th^  are  to  be 
worked  by  hand.  When  planting  is  fin- 
bhed,  give  a  good  watering^  and  they 
will  soon  start  away.  Pinching  should 
be  attended  to  regularly,  and  the  soil 
should  be  kept  in  a  mellow  condition 
bv  working  it  with  the  hoe.  This  will 
also  keep  weeds  in  check.  Unless  water- 
ing can  be  done  thoroughly  and  kept  up, 
it  should  never  be  commenced,  for  every 
dry  spell  the  plants  will  draw  themselves 
all  out  of  shape,  looking  for  some  one 
with  a  hose  pipe. 

PLANnNG  Inside.— About  the  middle 
of  July  is  a  good  time  for  planting  in- 
side. First  give  the  house  a  good  clean- 
ing from  top  to  bottom.  This  will  de- 
stroy all  insect  life  to  a  certain  extent 
The  soil  for  filling  the  benches  should 
have  been  prepared  the  previous  fall, 
and  composed  of  3  parts  soil  to  i  of 
manure.  In  filling  Uie  benches,  place 
the  rough  stuff  in  the  bottom,  filling  in 
with  the  finer  soil,  which  should  be 
firmed  with  the  fingers  when  full  It  is 
best  to  select  a  dull  day  for  the  plant- 
ing. '  Lift  the  plants  carefully  and  plant 
in  brokien  rows,  and  just  deep  enough 
to  keep  them  from  falling  over.  The 
distance  to  plant  them  depends  upon 
the  variety.  For  instance  Enchantress 
will  require  more  roqm  than'  Mrs.  Bradt 
or  J.  H..Manley.  A  careful  study  of  the 
varieties  will  enable  one  to  determine  the 
space  required  for  each.  Another  thing 
to  be  considered  when  planting  is  the 
teniperature  required  by  the  different 
varieties.  Some  require  a  low  tempera- 
ture, while  others  do  better  if  grown  a 
few  degrees  warmer.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  planting  the  cool  end  of 
the  house  with  those  requiring  a  low 
temperature,  and  the  warm  end  with  the 
ones  that  do  better  when  grown  warm. 
When  planting  is  completed,  give  a  good 
watering  to  every  plant  but  do  not  soak 
*.he  whole  bench.  A  light  shading  should 
be  put  on  the  glass,  and  the  ven- 
tilators lowered  to  prevent  draughts  and 
to  keep  them  from  flagging  until  root 


action  commences,  when  the  shading 
may  be  removed  gradually  and  more  air 
supplied  until  about  3  weeks  after  plant- 
ing time,  when  the  shading  may  be  re- 
moved entirely  and  full  air  given.  The 
walks  should  be  dampened  down 
frequently  and  .the  plants  sprayed  twice 
a  day  m  warm  weather.  Watering 
should  be  done  twice  a  dav,  going  over 
the  benches  and  watering  die  dry  plants 
only.  About  a  month  aiter  planting,  the 
plants  should  be  cleaned  for  their  win- 
ter's work  by  removing  all  dead  foliajge. 
This  should  be  done  carefully,  holding 
the  plant  with  one  hand  and  pulling  off 
the  dead  leaves  in  a  downward  position 
with  the  other.  Pinching  should  be  done 
every  other  dav,  topping  the  largest 
shoots  only.  This  prevents  the  plants 
from  cropping  heavily  and  brings  on  a 
continued  cut  of  bloom.  The  time  to 
stop  pinching  depends  greatly  on  the 
variety.  Prospenty,  for  example,  if 
pinched  after  the  first  week  m  August, 
will  not  flower  the  same  through  the 
winter  but  will  throw  more  to  grass; 
while  some  varieties  if  not  pinched  late 
will  not  give  sufficient  length  of  stem. 
All  slow  growing  varieties  should  not 
be  pinched;  after  August  la  Another 
thing  to  be  considefed  when  pinching 
is  the  chrysanthemum  crop  that  comes 
in  the  faU.  The  private  gardener  does 
not  need  so  many  carnations  when  he 
has  chrysanthemums,  whereas,  when  the 
chrysanthemums  are  over  with  he  needs 
carnations  to  fill  the  boxes.  The  soil  in 
the  benches  should  be  kept  worked  with 
the  hands  once  a  week  until  the  roots 
make  their  way  to  the  surface.  When 
giving  the  last  stirring,  a  good  sprink- 
Img  of'bone  should  be  worked  in  the  soil 
The  next  tiling  is  to  get  the  supports  in 
place  and  keep  the  plants  in  position. 
This  allows  plenty  of  sunlight  and  a 
freer  circulation  of  air  between  the 
plants.  Disbudding  should  be  attended 
to  regularly,  breaking  the  buds  out  side- 
ways when  th^  are  large  enough  to 
handle  with  tne  thumb  and  finger. 
Greenfly  is  apt  to  appear  about  this  time 
and,  if  not  checked,  will  destroy  the 
buds.  For  this  pest  a  fumigation  of 
Aphis  punk  is  the  cleanest  and  best 
thing.  This  should  be  done  at  least 
once  a  week.  Red  spider  and  thr|p  are 
also  liable  to  make  their  appearance, 
but  should  be  kept  in  check  with  the 
hose  and  a  good  force  of  water.  As 
the  fall  draws  near,  the  air^  which  up  up- 
til  this  time  has  been  given  in  abun- 
dance night  and  day,  should  be  reduced 
until  it  is  down  to  52*  at  night  with  a 
rise  of  10*  to  15*  degrees  m  the  day- 
time with  air  on.  This  is  about  the 
best  night  temperature  where  differait 
varieties  are  grown  in  the  same  houfe. 

FkEDiNa— The  carnation,  being  a  gross 
feeder,  will  require  plen^  of  nourish- 
ment This  cannot  be  supplied  in  the 
soil  alone,  and  consequently  should  be 
given  in  the  form  of  clays,  fertilizers 
Ithemic  guana,  and  liquid  cow  manure, 
given  alternately  every  week  or  10  d^ys, 
with  an  occasional  dusting  of  wood  aahes 
toi  stiffen  up  the  stems.  Just  how  much 
food,  and  how  often  to  give  it  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  tne  plants, 
but  liquid  manure  should  never  be  given 
when  the  benches  are  on  the  dry  side, 
as  the  plants  will  absorb  it  too  quickly 
and  it  will  do  them  more  harm  thaa 
good. 

VAKirrnca.— The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  best  varieties:  White:— 
The  Queen— A  very  free  bloomer,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  Not  so  large  as 
some  others,  but  makes  up  for  it  in 


quantity.  Gov.  Wolcott— Not  ao  ine  as 
Ihe  Queen,  but  flowers  are  of  a  better 
quality;,  though  inclined  to  burst  during 
mid-winter.  Lady  Bountiful— This  is 
one  of  the  best  whites  today,  having 
large,  well  formed  flowers  on  long,  stiff 
stems.  Blooms  good  during  mid-winter, 
just  when  they  are  needed  the  most 
White  Lawson— A  good,  free  bloomer 
just  like  the  parent,  Mrs.  T.  Lawson. 

Pink:  Enchantress— One  of  the  best 
carnations  today.  Always  in  bloom,  does 
not  burst  and  the  color  is  a  very  pleas- 
ing light  pink.  Mrs.  Lawson— One  of 
the  best  all  around,  dark  pinks,  although 
not  as  good  as  it  was  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Fiancee— This  does  well  in  the 
fall,  the  blooms  being  an  enormous  stsc^ 
but  it  has  been  burstmg  badly  all  winter. 

Red :  For  all  around  blooming;  tiiere 
is  nothing  yet  that  can  touch  J.  H.  Mau- 
ley.^ This  is  in  bloom  all  tiie  time. 
While  not  quite  as  large  as  some  other 
reds,  they  certainly  make  it  up  in  quan- 
tity. 

Crimson:  In  this  color,  Harlowar- 
den  leads  them  all,  beixig  a  free  trfoom- 
er  and  a  good  doer.  The  flowers  are 
very  large  and  firm,  on  stiff  stems. 

Variegated :  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten  is  the 
best  in  this  group.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
ducer, does  not  split,  and  the  flowers  are 
large,  and  of  fine  form.    Prosperity— A 

good  large  flower,  but  rather  shy 
loomer,  although  the  color  is  fine. 
Should  be  planted  early  and  not  pindied 
late.  

CULTURE  OF  CTCADS. 

Although  they  are  not  palms  from 
a  botanical  point  of  view,  yet  the  cycads 
are  frequently  mentioned  as  such,  part- 
ly owing  to  their  long  pinnate  leaves, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  Cycas  re- 
voluta  is  so  frequently  known  under  the 
common  name  of  sago  pahn.  The  lat- 
ter name  is  a  rather  misleading  one, 
for  the  sago  that  formed  a  part  of  the 
food  of  our  childhood  was,  and  still 
is,  chiefly  derived  from  the  trunk  of 
a  real  pahn,  two  species  of  which  pro- 
duce the  sago  of  commerce. 

The  true  sago  palms  are  Sagus  bevis 
and  Sagus  Rumpnii,  (also  known  gen- 
erically  as  metrozylon)  Uie  first  bemg 
the  smooth  sago,  and  me  second  ^edes 
being  known  as  the  prickly  sago  from 
the  fact  that  its  leaf  stalks  and  sheaths 
are  well  armed  with  short  priddes. 
These  are  quite  strong  growing  tropi- 
cal palms  with  long  pmnate  leaves  and 
in  the  East  Indies  are  found  with 
stout  stems  40  to  50  feet  high,  but  are 
not  considered  among  florists'  palms  to 
any  great  extent  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  are  but  little  cultivated.  But  the 
so-called  sago  palm,  Cycas  revoluta  has 
become  a  very  common  item  of  florists' 
stock  for  a  number  of  years  past  and 
in  the  early  part  of  each  year  is  im- 
ported from  Japan  in  a  dormant  condi- 
tion by  the  carload.  These  dormant 
stems  of  cycas  usually  ahive  about  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and 
prove  to  us  how  tenadou^  of  Vfe 
these  plants  are,  for  after  having  had 
their  leaves  and  roots  chopped  off  dose 
to  the  stem,  and  having  travelled  many 
thousands  of  miles,  they  are  planted  in 
pots,  given  heat  and  moisture,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  proceed  to  produce  a  new 
crop  of  leaves. 

Cycas  stems  should  be  potted  firmly 
in  as  small  pots  as  the  size  of  stem  wiu 
allow,  then  placed  in  a  warm  and  part- 
ly shaded  house  and  kept  moist  It  is 
not  the  best  practice  to  force  these 
plants  with  too  high  a  temperature^  the 
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better  plan  bein^  to  keep  them  about 
70  degrees  at  night,  and  not  to  give 
too  much  water  before  the  stem  be- 
gins to  root»  the  object  being  to  get  a 
root  growth  before  the  leaves  start, 
if  possible,  thus  saining  a  better  founda- 
tion for  the  lonage.  For  some  years 
past  complaints  have  been  made  that 
cycas  did  not  wear  well  in  the  hands 
of  the  ultimate  purchaser,  and  much  of 
this  has  been  due  to  the  over  forcing 
of  these  newly  imported  stems,  by  means 
of  which  a  large  and  showy  head 
of  leaves  was  forced  up  before  there 
were  roots  enough  to  support  it  The 
young  leaves  of  cycas  are  verv  tender 
and  easily  bruised,  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  found  best  not  to  syringe  them 
forcibly  until  they  are  fully  expanded 
and  somewhat  hardened,  but  after  this 
condition  has  been  attained  they  may 
be  placed  in  an  airy  position  and  syring- 
ed vi^rously  on  every  bright  day. 

Vanations  in  growth  and  foliage  of- 
ten appear  among  the  cycas,  some  of 
which  are  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sexes  of  the  plants  received 
from  abroad  may  var^r,  the  male  and 
female  flowers  appearing  on  different 
plants,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  female 
plants  usually  produce  the  finest  leaves. 
The  male  flowers  of  Cycas  revoluta  are 
produced  in  the  form  of  a  large  cone, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  pine 
cone,  while  the  female  inflorescence 
comes  on  some  curious  looking  contract- 
ed leaves  that  look  as  though  it  were  a 
crippled  growth  of  foliage,  the  large 
seeds  being  placed  on  the  edges  of  the 
growth  in  question.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  seed-bearing  arrange- 
ments with  which  I  am  familiar,  but 
yet  it  seems  to  be  quite  appropriate  for 
a  plant  that  connects  us  with  the  fossil 
age,  for  cycas  are  among  the  plants 
that  have  been  identified  in  fossil  form. 
Though  not  largely  used  as  trade  plants 
there  are  several  other  cycas  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  we  have  been  discussing 
that  are  admirable  for  conservatory  use 
or  among  foliage  plant  collections, 
among  them  being  C.  Siamensis,  C. 
media,  C  Rumphii  and  C.  cirdnalis, 
the  latter  species  being  probably  the 
most  widely  known  of  the  four  quoted, 
and  in  well  grown  specimens  may  have 
a  head  composed  of  40  to  50  fronds  that 
are  possibly  6  or  more  feet  in  length. 
It  is  seldom  that  these  plants  will  make 
more  than  one  growth  within  a  year, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  old 
plant  to  stand  still  for  more  than  one 
year  before  throwing  up  a  new  head  of 
fronds,  especially  if  the  plant  be  badlv 
pot-bound,  and  m  case  a  plant  in  such 
condition  should  hesitate  in  starting,  it 
may  be  helped  along  to  some  extent 
with  a  little  extra  heat  and  some  man- 
ure water,  or  a  topdressing  with  man- 
ure in  the  early  summer. 

During  April  and  May  there  seems 
to  be  a  fresh  outbreak  of  insects  in 
the  palm  houses,  and  it  is  a  good  time 
to  fumigate  regularly  with  nicotine,  this 
treatment  doing  mudi  to  kc«p  down  the 
supply  of  insects  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  even  though  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  entirely  destroy  all 
these  pests  without  doing  some  injury 
to  the  plants.^  Dipping  in  tobacco  ex- 
tracts, or  solutions  of  tobacco  soap,  have 
some  value  among  plants  of  this  char- 
acter, but  it  is  wiser  not  to  use  too 
much  of  it  on  plants  of  the  livistona 
group,  such  as  Livistona  rotundifolia 
and  Latania  Borbonica,  but  the  kentias 
will  bear  much  more  tobacco  without 
apparent  injury.  Boston  ferns  are  grown 
by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  yet  there 


is  a  shortage  in  this  crop  before  Eas- 
ter, in  some  places,  so  that  one  won- 
ders what  becomes  of  them  alL  But 
possibly  die  Easter  stock  of  flowering 
plants  has  something  to  do  with  the 
situation,  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  who  grow  Boston  ferns  run  them 
off  early  in  the  season  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  flowering  stock  that  is 
to  follow,  for  the  Easter  harvest  is  an 
important  one.  In  planting  out  the 
Bostons,  the  Scottii,  or  either  of  the 
other  numerous  variations  of  this  fern 
on  benches  for  stock,  always  be  careful 
to  select  only  clean  stock  plants,  for 
there  undoubtedly  are  great  numbers 
of  these  ferns  about  the  country  that 
are  more  or  less  infected  with  insects, 
and  it  is  ahnost  impossible  to  grow  per- 
fect specimens  from  scale  eaten  stock. 
Give  the  young  plants  plenty  of  light 
and  space  enough  that  the  growth  may 
be  kept  short,  thus  building  the  right 
foundation  for  stocky,  well  furnished 
plants  to  be  offered  for  sale  next 
autumn.  Small  ferns  of  most  species 
are  now  in  need  of  fairly  heavy  shad- 
ing, for  the  full  sunshine  is  too  strong 
for  diese  tender  little  plants  that  are 


The  principal  flowering  season  is  Octo- 
ber to  December,  although  where  a 
quantity  of  plants  are  grown  a  number 
will  flower  throughout  the  summer 
months  and  the  fall. 

John  E.  Lager. 
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making  their  tiny  fronds  from  day  to 
day,  and  it  dries  them  out  so  rapidly 
that  too  frequent  waterii^s  are  needed. 
It  is  rather  early  yet  for  the  potting 
of  the  seedling  ferns  that  are  to  be  used 
next  winter,  for  they  may  mostly  be 
kept  in  good  condition  in  the  pans  or 
flats  until  the  rush  of  spring  work  is 
over,  but  as  the  weather  gets  warm  one 
needs  to  be  watchful  for  the  attacks 
of  thrips  on  the  young  ferns,  and  this 
may  best  be  avoided  by  occasional  fumi- 
gatmgs  with  nico-fume,  the  reasonable 
use  of  which  will  do  no  injury  to  the 
ferns. 

W.  H.  Tapum. 

VAlfDA  COBRULEA. 

Vanda  coerulea,  commonly  called  "the 
blue  orchid,"  is  one  of  uie  grandest 
autumn  flowering  orchids  we  have.  The 
flowers  are  four  inches  across  pale  blue, 
in  many-flowered  racemes  and  on 
account  of  the  unusual  color,  alwavf 
strikingly  effective,  either  cut  or  on  the 
plants.  It  is  a  plant  that  likes  moisture 
and  a  moderate  heat  and  no  "coddling," 
which  is  indeed  the  case  with  most 
orchids.  It  grows  very  rapidly  in  the 
cattleya  houses  in  a  temperature  of  55*- 
60*,  and  in  a  moderate  shade.  Short, 
stocky,  plants,  may  be  grown  in  bas- 
kets and  suspended,  while  the  taller 
ones  do  well  m  pots  stood  on  benches. 


LIVISTONA  ALTISSINA. 

This  genus  of  palms  is  not  a  very  large 
one,  containing  but  little  more  than  a 
dozen  species  of  var3ring  size,  their 
trunks  ranging  from  lO  to  100  feet  in 
height  when  fully  grown.  These  va- 
riou9  species  are  cniefiy  warm  house 
palms,  coming  as  they  do,  from  eastern 
tropical  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  warm 
portions  of  Australia,  the  krgest  member 
of  the  genus,  L.  Austrahs,  growing 
plentifully  in  Queensland. 

The  large  nn-shaped  leaves  of  the 
Livistonas  are  put  to  various  uses  in 
the  far  east  those  of  the  well  known  L. 
Chinenses  forming  the  material  of  most 
of  the  palm  leaf  ferns  we  use  so  freely 
in  the  summer,  while  the  leaves  of  ll 
Jenkinsiana  are  largely  used  for  hat 
making  in  Assam. 

The  special  subject  of  this  note,  L. 
Altissima,  is  a  very  beautiful  member  of 
the  genus  from  Java  a  compact  growing 
species  that  in  its  young  state,  bears 
much  resemblance  to  L.  Rotundifolia, 
but  differs  from  the  latter  in  being  a 
stronger  grower,  and  also  in  having  the 
leaves  somewhat  plaited,  so  that  the  fo- 
liage does  not  present  so  smooth  and 
uniform  an  appearance  as  that  of  L. 
Rotundifolia. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  nicely  grown 
jroung  specimen  of  Livistona  Altissima 
m  a  lo-inch  pot,  the  plant  standing 
about  3^  feet  in  height  and  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
plant 

The  foliage  of  this  palm  is  bright 
green  and  glossy,  and  the  leaf  stalks 
are  well  armed  with  strong  and  sharp 
recurved  black  spines,  while  the  base  of 
the  leaves  is  surrounded  with  a  net- 
work of  reddish  brown  fibres. 

As  to  the  culture  of  L.  Altisshna,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  same  conditions 
that  lead  to  success  with  L.  Rotundifolia 
may  be  safely  applied  to  this  pahn, 
among  them  being  a  winter  temperature 
of  (i^  to  68',  plenty  of  moisture,  with 
good  drainage,  and  shading  from  the 
full  sunshine  of  summer,  also  to  keep  a 
watch  for  red  spiders  and  other  insects, 
the  first  named  being  among  the  most 
troublesome  to*  the  Dvistonas^  and  es- 
pecially so  when  the  grower  is  a  little 
careless  in  the  matter  of  syringing. 
This  palm  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
novelty,  having  been  in  cultivation  for 
nearly  40  years,  but  yet  is  possibly  un- 
known to  some  of  the  readers  of  Gar- 
dening, and  may  be  safely,  recom- 
mended as  a  highly  ornamental  warm 
house  fan  palm. 

W.  H.  Tapun. 


Providence,  R.  I.— The  city  council 
has  appropriated  $10,000  for  improve- 
ments at  the  public  garden. 

Carbondale,  III.— C.  C.  Lawrence,  of 
this  city,  has  resumed  his  former  posi- 
tion as  florist  and  gardener  with  the 
Illinois  Centml  railroad  company  in  the 
St  Louis  division. 

Sherman,  Tex.— The  Texas  Nursery- 
men's Association  on  March  9  sent  a 
pecan  tree  and  a  Japanese  walnut  tree 
(J.  Sieboldiana)  to  be  planted  on  the 
grave  of  the  late  Governor  Hogg. 
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It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 
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flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  pra  lical 
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(lowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  ftuits,  vegetables, 
or  hortioult^ral  applianoes  thi^t  w«  may  have 
(bem  engraved  for  oabbbniiiq. 
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Cemetery  Vases  are  now  offered  at 
much  lower  prices. 

Two  useiul  bulletins  issued  by  the  De* 
partment  of  Agriculture  ar,^  entitle4 
•Fungicides,"  by  M.  B.  Waite,  and  "The 
Lawn/'  by  L.  C.  Corbctt  Much  prac- 
tical and  reliable  information  is  given  in 
both. 

The  canning  of  (California  asparagus 
has  been  started  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  pack  will  exceed  that  of  last  year 
by  50,000  to  65.000  cases.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  asparagus  acreage  is  now 
close  to  the  iO!»ooo  mark. 


HUGE  EASTER  EGG. 

Arthur  Jennings,  of  the  large  depart- 
ment store,  had  a  very  creditable  Easter 
decoration.  x-Xn  Easter  egg  21  feet  long 
was  suspended,  and  from  ah  opening 
in  the  top  of  the  egg  was  a  handsome 
group  of  palms  and  lilies.  Twenty  cases 
of  southern  smilax  were  used  in  the 
general  decoration,  and  with  numerous 
groups  of  palms  and  lilies  the  display 
was  most  effective. 


COIXfiGfi  MER  AS  RORBtT^, 

At  the  junior  pr<^menade,  held  here 
in  the  latter  part  of  January,  some  Yale 
men  did  a  big  business  as  florists,  says 
the  New  York  Sun.  During  this  fes- 
tival week  every  year  about  200,000  vio- 
lets are  sold  to  Yale  men  for  their 
guests.  The  price  usually  charged  by 
the  city  florists  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3 
per  100.  The  Yale  men  learned  that 
these  were  bought  ip  New  York  and 
elsewhere  for  from  75  cents  to  $1  a 
100,  and  they  decided  to  cut  out  the 
local  dealers,  so  they  made  a  canvass 
of  the  campus,  and,  am^d  with  big 
orders,  went  right  into  the  flower  mar- 
kets of  New  York  and  brought  back  to 
New  Haven  a  ton,  more  or  less,  of  Yale 
flowers,  which  they  sold.  They  clea^red 
enough  to  carry  them  comfortably 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Hereafter 
violets  for  Yale  events  will  be  retailed 
by  the  Yale  men  on  the  campus. 


Mtk^ii 


SpaETY  OF  AHERIQAII  RORISTS. 

DEFARTMEIfT  OF  PLANT  REGISTRATION, 

Ant  C.  Zvolanek,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J., 
subtnits  for  registration  the  following 
Christmas  blooming  sweet  peas: 

1.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hannay,  pink,  self 
color,  seedling  from  Mrs.  Wm.  Sim  + 
Mrs.  E.  Wild. 

2.  Marion  Staniford,  standard  ma- 
roon, wings^  blue,  seedling  from  Christ- 
mas Captain  +  No.  93. 

3.  Miss  Jossie  Riedley,  lavender  pink, 
seedling  from  Florence  Denzer  +  Mrs. 
Alex.  Wallace. 

The  sweet  pea  registered  by  A.  C. 
Zvolanek  as.  Mrs.  T.  J.  Dolansky  should 
be  Mrs.  F.  J.  Dolansky. 

The  Southern  Floral  Nursery  Co., 
Fruitdale,  Ala.,  submits  for  registration 
the  following  cannas: 

Mount  Washington,  white. 

Mount  Zion,  very  dwarf;  red  edged 
with  yellow;  a  seedling  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Henry  GeorgCj  a  dwarf  crimson  bed* 
der. 

Telegraph,  bright  red;  a  little  taller 
than  Express. 

Inman's  Choice,  dwarf  red,  edged  and 
shaded  brig^ht  golden  yellow. 

Britta,  dwarf  pink,  with  short,  rounded 
leaves. 

Golden  Cluster,  golden  yellow  in  large, 
compact  clusters. 

Sensation,  deep  golden  yellow  spotted 
with  red. 

Uwanta,  rich  yellow  with  orange  red 
spots. 

Thelma,  z,  seedling  of  Soc.  Chabanna, 
but  a  more  profuse  bloomer  and  a  little 
taller;  color,  more  of  a  golden  orange. 

Pansy  Read,  red  with  light  line  of 
gold  on  margin;  dwarf. 

Crown  of  GoW,  a  seedling  of  Coronet, 
but  a  great  improvement  on  that  fine 
variety;  a  little  taller  and  a  deeper 
yellow. 

Gold  Mine,  yellow. 

Admiral  Togo,  yellow;  strong,  rapid 
grower. 

Queen  of  Orange,  golden  orange. 

The  American  Duchess,  dwarf  yellow 
speckled  with  red. 

Golden  Dawn,  golden  yellow. 

Royal  Neighbor,  purple  bronze  foliage, 
now  two  years  old  but  never  has 
bloomed. 

Golden  Express,  a  seedling  of  Ex- 
press, much  like  it  but  of  a  golden  yel- 
low color. 

Amalgamated,  a  seedling  of  Express, 
having  the   dwarf  habit  of  its  parent 


and:o£  a  ptcuKafi  hlendof  red  and  cop- 
pciy  yriiamt  color. 

Ohto^  a  giant  bronze  foliage  with 
bright  ned  flower;  8*9  feet  hi«fa. 
.  Buckcnre,  a  tall  greea  fdiaged  sort 
with  a  twwer  of  golden  y«llow,  strigjed 
and  blotched  with  red  in  a  very  pocuHar 
manner. 

Dayton,  yellow;  seedHng  of  Sam  Tre* 
lease. 

Nymphea,  light  pink  edged  with 
cream ; .  foliage  dark  greeo ;  a  teedling 
of  Hiawatha. 

Leader,  seedlltif?  of  Mont  Blanc;  very 
dark  rose  pink  of  a  shade  new  in  can- 
nas. 

Royal  Bronze,  foliage  purple  t^ronze 
with  long  upright  leaves ;  dark  cnmson 
flowers. 

Fairhope,  an  improvement  upon  the 
popular  Qias.  Henderson;  a  little  taller 
than  Henderson  and  a  shade  darker  in 
color.  Wit.  J.  Stewart^  Sec^. 


THE  APpLB  CURE. 

In  thoae  dayt  of.  In4(Si«tlo&, 
Of  fev«r  and  congestion, 
A  new  and  pleasant  remedy  hM  lately 
to  light 
"lie  a.  cure-all  pure  and  simplet 
The  very  latest  wrinkle— 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  ymi'U  be 
aU  right. 

Then  good-bye  to  InflaouQatlim. 
To  pain  and  ulceration. 
The  vermUorB  appendix  will  be-  forgettea 
QUitoj 
Throw  away  your  pllla  galore, 
Tou  won't  need  them  any  more, 
Juvt  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  y«a*ll  be 
all  right 

If  swear  words  rise  and  cholu  yoa* 

If  an  awful  thirst  comes  o'er  you 

And    you    cannot    find    the   keybQle    In    the 

middle  of  the  night 

This  will  bring  the  peace  of  nind 

After  which  yon  long  have  pined — 

Just  eat   a  big  round   apple  and  you'll  be 

all  right 

Then  good-bye  to  palpitalSon, 
To  germs  and  amputation. 
The  surgeons  and  the  specialists  are   in  a 
dreadful  plight; 
Thcow  away  your  pSUs  galore. 
You  won't  need  them  any  more^ 
Ju9t  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be 
all  right 

If  you  feel  peeslmlstio 
In  a  wfty  that's  rei^istlc — 
If   everything    Is    going   wrong    and   things 
look  black  as  night; 
If  you're  111  in  mind  or  body 
Do  not  take  a  drink  of  toddy-^ 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be 
all  right 

Then  good-bye  tQ  all  narcoUes» 

To.  tonics  and  hjrpnotlcs. 
The    medical   profession   will    soon   be    lost 
to  sight; 

Throw  away  yowr  pllla  galore^ 

You  won't  n^  th^m  any  ni«fe« 
Just  eat  a  big  round  apple  and  you'll  be 


all  right 


—New  York  Sun. 


THE  LAIfGUAGB  OF  FLOWQRS. 

Astere— I  am .  very  wealthy. 

Stock— I  have  been  successful  In  Wall 
Street 

Phlos— I  shear  lambs. 

Rubber  plant—I  love  to  look  at  you. 

Daisy— You're   It 

Burr— I'm  stuck  on  you. 

Oyster  olantr-WUl  you  dine  with  me? 

Mint-Do  you   live  In  PhlladelphiaT 

Anise   Cordially  yours. 

Cosmos— You're   all   the   world  to  me. 

Marigold— I  mean   businees. 

Poppy— May  I  speak  to  your  father? 

Orchlde— I    am    extravagant 

Palm— Will  you  aeoept  my  h«9df 

Tuberoses— May  you  die   soon. 

Bluebell— I    will    telephona  you. 

Mock  orange  blossoms— I  am  only  flirtlag 
with  you. 

Moon  ftMrers-rni.  jui9t  c^agy  abfMid  yes. 

Box— WlU  you  go  to  tk#  opera,  witk  at? 
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Societies. 


AT  PASAI^EIf  A,  CAL* 

Th«  Gardeners'  Association  gave  its 
first  flow/cr  show  here  April.  5-^7.  I^*- 
spite  the  rainy  weather  there  was  a 
gopd  attendance  and  in  every  way  the 
show  was  pronounced  a  grand  success. 
Amon^  the  most  noteworthy  things  on 
exhibition  was  a  fine  collection  of  or- 
chids by  Dr.  Schiffman  and  a  new  adi- 
antum  fern  for  which  he  took  first  pre- 
mium. Another  rare  plant  was  Solan- 
dra  loevis.  This  is  a  rank  growing 
tropica}  climber  and  was  sent  in  by  Mrs. 
Murrietta.  This  spray  contained  golden 
yellow  trumpet  flowers  8  inches  across, 
an4  attracted  much  attention.  The 
Cantua  buxifolia  shown  by  L.  Weid- 
ncr  was  also  very  attractive.  The 
officers  and  members  deserve  much 
praise  for  their  hard  work  and  trouble 
m  getting  this  fine  show. 

Thos.  Wright  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
ceived first  and  second  prizes  on  roses, 
also  cup. 

J.  W.  Wolfskin,  also  of  Los  Angeles, 
swjcpt  all  the  prizes  for  carnations,  his 
Enchantress  taking  firsts  and  Estelle 
second.  Mr.  Wolfskill  also  secured 
cup  for  best  show  of  carnations  and 
cup  for  best  bouquet  and  first  best  table 
decoration. 

The  Wood  Floral  Ca ,  had  a  fine 
display  of  Watson ias,  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  also  brought  the 
firm  many  orders. 

Ed.  H.  Rust  was  awarded  first  prize 
for  best  display  of  ferns,  and  first  for 
best  kentias. 

The  Park  Nursery  Co.  took  first 
prize  for  flpwering  begonias,  and  first 
prize  for  palms,  and  economic  plants. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Society  on  the  night  of  April 
20  the  distribution  of  prizes  awarded 
at  the  late  show  was  made.  Over 
twenty  handsome  cups  and  vases  were 
turned  over  to  the  winners,  and  checks 
for  cash  prizes  paid.  The  society  voted 
$25  to  the  relief  fund  for  San  Francisco^ 
besides  which  the  members  all  contrib- 
uted liberally.  The  executive  commit- 
tee were,  by  a  rising  vote,  thanked  for 
their  work  at  the  late  show.  The  ex- 
act balance  of  the  books  was  promised 
for  the  next  meeting,  but  is  believed  to 
approximate  $2ca 

AT  NEW  QfaEANS. 

The  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
monthly  meeting  April  19.  P.  A  Chop- 
pin  presided  over  a  large  and  enthusi- 
astic gathering.  This  society  will  be 
well  represented  at  the  convention  of 
southern  fk>rists  at  Chattanooga  May 
21.  The  society  was  the  recipient  of  a 
beautiful  bronze  medal  for  its  display 
of  palms  at  the  St  Louis  exposition.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  a  flower  show  this 
fall  but  if  possible  on  a  still  larger 
scale  than  last  year's.  The  followmg 
arrangement  committee  was  appointed: 
P.  Abele,  J.  Steckler,  J.  A,  Newsham, 
R.  Lockerbie,  C  W.  Eichling,  O.  Wer- 
ner, C.  Ory,  C.  R.  Panter.  On  April  22 
the  society  had  its  annual  outing  to  the 
country  residence  of  A.  Alost  to  par- 
take of  an  elaborate  dinner.  P.  A. 
Choppin,  the  president,  presented  to  the 
host,  in  the  name  of  the  society,  a 
beautiful  pearl-hand)ed  carving  set 
After  dinner  the  members  visited  the 


extensive  grounds  and  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  most  pleasantly  spent 
with  music  and  dancing. 

The  German  Gardeners'  Club  had  its 
first  outing  on  April  20.  It  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  fishing  cruise  and  all  who 
took  part  in  it  enjoyed  themselves 
highly.  Crescent. 


AT  HARTFORD,  COllll. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Hartford 
Florists'  Club  was  held  on  April  13. 
Francis  Canning,  instructor  of  horti- 
culture at  the  state  a<yricultural  college, 
Amherst,  Mass.,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  the  work  conducted  thcie.  He 
explained  the  scope  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  various  branches  as  taught  at  Am- 
herst, and  compared  the  methods  of  im- 
parting instruction  in  this  country  with 
those  which  generally  obtained  in 
Europe.  A  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  advisability  of  amalgamating  this 
club  with  the  Connecticut  Horticultural 
Society,  and  this  important  step  will  be 
considered  at  a  future  meeting. 

Alex.  Gumming. 


MORRIS  COURTT  GARDENERS. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Morris 
County  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Society 
was  well  attended.  Wm.  Duckham  read 
a  paper  on  "A  Journey  Abroad,"  giving 
a  description  of  his  European  trip  ex- 
tending over  four  months.  A  sojourn 
in  Scotland  and  England  was  described 
at  length,  particular  attention  being 
given  to  the  growing  of  chrysanthe- 
mums in  Scotland.  The  monthly  ex- 
hibit of  the  society  was  fully  up  to 
standard,  Otto  Koch  showing  some  fine 
Spiraea  Gladstonei.  Our  next  flower 
show  will  be  held  in  Madison,  N.  J., 
November  1-2,  1906. 

E.  R. 


Lake  Geneva,  Wis. — The  newly 
elected  officers  of  the  Lake  Geneva 
Gardeners'  and  Foremen's  Association 
are  John  Tiplady,  president;  Wm.  Long- 
land,  vice-president;  James  Balsdon, 
treasurer  and  Henry  Tolman,  secretary. 

London,  Enc— At  tlie  annual  meeting 
of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  March  26,  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  of  Hurst  &  Son,  was  elected 
president,  W.  J.  Nutting,  treasurer  and 
H.  Simpson,  of  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  and 
G.  H.  Barr,  of  Barr  &  Son,  trustees  and 
a  committee  of  management. 

Orange,  N.  J.— The  New  Jersey  Flor- 
icultural  Society  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing and  competitive  floral  display  on 
April  6.  Lager  &  Hurrell  and  Julius 
Roehrs  Co.  received  the  society's  certifi- 
cate. Vaughan's  Seed  Store  offered  a 
prize  to  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
season  for  the  three  best  displays  of 
vegetables. — ^J.  B.  D, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — C.  T.  McCarty, 
president  of  the  Florida  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  has.  issued  a  long  per- 
sonal letter  to  every  member  in  which 
he  asks  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  methods  to  be  followed  in 
aiding  the  work  of  the  society.  Mr. 
McCarty  says  that  many  members 
favor  the  idea  of  securing  from  the  leg- 
islature an  annual  appropriation  to  as- 
sist in  paying  the  expenses,  but  before 
application  for  such  help  is  made  he  is 
desirous  of  hearing  from  individual 
members.  .  .  __^^ 


The  Chrysanthemum. 


S£ASOIVABLB  SUaGBSTlORS. 

Chrysanthemums  intended  for  speci- 
men plants  should  now  be  in  7-inch 
pots.  If  the  pinching  has  been  well 
done,  they  should  be  neat,  sturdy  plants. 
It  used  to  be  our  practice  to  plunge  our 
plants  at  this  stage  in  a  cold  frame  in 
April,  to  give  them  a  month  of  harden- 
ing. This  practice  keeps  them  dwarf. 
By  continuous  house  culture  they  have 
a  tendency  to  become  lanky.  This  was 
when  we  grew  our  plants  continuously 
outdoors  and  before  the  chinch  bug 
came.  In  any  case  we  think  it  a  good 
plan.  At  this  stage  there  is  frequently 
trouble  with  some  kinds  going  to  bloom 
prematurely.  This  comes  from  taking 
cuttings  early,  and  particularly  when 
stout  suckers  have  been  taken.  The 
Viviand  Morel  type  and  Charles  Davis 
are  very  liable  to  do  this,  but  there  need 
be  no  anxiety  about  them  as  tliey  gener- 
ally break  away  later.  A  good  plan  with 
such  is  to  plant  them  out. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  plants,  or  such  of 
them  as  have  made  good  growth,  we 
shift  into  .the  flowering  pots.  The 
shift  may  seem  large,  but  with  care  in 
watering  for  a  week  or  two  they  soon 
fill  the  pots  with  roots,  thus  the  trouble 
of  an  intermediate  is  avoided.  Chrysan- 
themums are  so  easily  handled  that  they 
may  be  shifted  at  almost  any  time,  right 
up  to  the  time  of  setting  buds.  This  I 
have  had  to  do  when  some  desirable  col- 
or or  variety  is  wanted  to  make  my  col- 
lection complete.  We  use  good  rich 
loam,  with  a  handful  of  Clay*s  fertiliz- 
er stirred  in  the  soil  above  the  drain- 
age, and  pot  moderately  firm  leaving 
room  for  plenty  of  water,  and  top 
dressing  later.  For  yellow,  we  find  W. 
H.  Lincoln,  Hooper  Pearson  and  Jennie 
Falconer  the  best.  White:  Ivory,  Alice 
Byron,  Mutual  Friend  and  Mrs.  Trauter. 
Pink:  A.  J.  Balfour,  Arethusa,  Mrs. 
Beers.  Red:  Brutus,  Mrs.  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  Black  Hawk,  Cullingfordi.  We  grow 
a  collection  of  small  flowered  varieties 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  find  them 
better  than  specimens,  as  they  fit  into 
groups  of  foliage  plants  nicely.  For  cut- 
ting, and  general  house  decoration,  they 
are  better  than  large  blooms,,  except  for 
special  occasions.  The  kinds  we  use  are 
pompons  and  pompon  anemones,  such  as 
Snowdrop,  Garda,  Savannah.  Rose  Mar- 
guerite, Norma,  Flora  and  Fire  Fly. 
Also  a  few  reflexed  Chinese,  such  as 
Wm.  Kennedy,  Crimson  King  and 
Mabel  Douglas.  Besides  tiiese  we  have 
the  Mizpah  section  of  dwarf  single-flow- 
ered kinds  and  we  have  added  to  these 
some  new  colors,  from  seedlings  of  our 
own.  The  small  flowered  varieties  are 
grown  in  7-inch  pots,  and  now  they  are 
in  4-inch.  We  keep  them  pinched  and 
grow  on  exactly  as  we  do  the  larger 
specimens.  Late  struck  cuttings  of 
Golden  Ball  unpinched  make  beau- 
tiful pyramidal  specimens,  about  18 
inches,  flowering  for  more  than  half 
the  way  up  the  stems.  Midge  also  makes 
a  pretty  plant  in  small  pots,  flowering 
when  not  more  than  1   foot  high. 

One  of  the  surprises  I  met  when  in 
England  and  Scotland  last  year,  was 
the  large  numbers  everywhere  of  Sep- 
tember flowering  chrysanthemums.  The 
market  gardeners  about  the  cities  were 
growing  them,  a  line  of  work  they  did 
not  touch  at  all  in  my  time.  The  varie- 
ties almost  everywhere  were  the  same, 
such  as  Market  White,  Market  Yellow, 
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Goacher's  Pink,  Goacher's  Crimson, 
White  and  Crimson  Marie  Massie,  and 
Horace  Martin,  yellow,  probably  the 
commonest  variety  of  all.  If  one  asked 
what  they  grew  for  yellow  the  answer 
was  sure  to  be  Horace  Martin.  In 
private  places,  in  Scotland  I  found  them 
m  bloom  on  September  12.  Among  the 
latter  I  found  other  kinds  such  as  Robt 
Pemberton,  yellow ;  Robbie  Bums,  pink ; 
Ralph  Curtis,  white.  These  I  have  had 
sent  over  and  have  propagated  consid- 
erable stock  during  the  winter.  In  addi- 
tion I  got  the  newer  Moneymaker  and 
Ryecroft  pink  and  M.  Nonin.  Some  are 
in  bloom  now,  and  make  exceedingly 
pretty  plants.  With  a  little  management 
as  to  taking  cuttings,  an  enterprising 
florist  might  have  a  good  lot  for  Easter. 
We  are  growing  a  set  in  pots  for  the 
September  show,  but  my  esteemed 
friend,  E.  G.  Hill,  says  they  won't  be 
in  bloom  by  that  time  and  if  they  are 
he  will  pay  us  a  visit  especially  to  see 
them.  We  have  made  up  two  boxes  of 
each  for  cutting  purposes,  and  have  Just 
now  boxed  them  up. 

T.  D.  Hatfield. 


Obituary. 


AT  LOS  AIIGELES,  CAL. 

Walter  Raymond,  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, was  unexpectedly  called  to  Bos- 
ton on  April  10  and  will  not  return  un- 
til May  10,  just  in  the  middle  of  the 
flower  show.  The  duties  of  president 
will,  in  the  interim,  devolve  upon  Vice- 
President    Howard. 

P.  D.  Bamhart,  gardener  at  the  Hol- 
lenbeck  home  for  the  aged,  is  doing 
a  noble  work  in  school  gardening  by 
instructing  the  young  idea  how  to  make 
plants  and  seeds  shoot  at  the  Utah 
street  school. 

J.  C  Vaughan,  who  gave  our  horti- 
cultural society  its  first  upward  boost  at 
the  now  memorable  banquet,  writes  the 
secretary  that  he  will  be  here  in  a  few 
days,   to   remain   for   several   weeks. 

All  interested  in  gardens  are  daily 
flocking  to  Pasadena  to  view  the  gar- 
dens of  Adolphus  Busch,  the  St  Louis 
brewer.  These  gardens  contain  several 
acres  of  lawns,  shrubberies  and  rock 
gardens,  all  artificially  made.  No  nat- 
ural landscaping  is  attempted,  so  that 
while  there  is  much  to  wonder  at  there 
is  little  to  admire. 

The  Southern  California  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  give  over  $600  in 
prizes  at  the  May  flower  show;  several 
valuable  cups  are  also  expected  from 
private  parnes.  The  show  will  be  held 
May  9  to  May  12.  One  entire  hall  will  be 
given  up  to  sweet  peas.  Both  Blanchard 
and  Symphony  halls  will  be  filled  with 
cut  flowers,  only  enough  plants  being 
used  to  give  a  proper  setting  to  the 
flowers.  The  plant  exhibit  will  be  held 
in  November. 


West  Newtom,  Mass.— The  Gane 
estate,  famous  for  its  chrysanthemums 
in  years  past,  has  been  sold  to  a  well 
known  Boston  physician. 

Shelbyville,  Ind.— The  authorities  of 
Forest  Hill  cemetery  have  prohibited 
the  i^anting  of  flowers  on  ^  lots  or 
graves.  If  any  decoration  is  done, 
vases  must  be  used. 

Louisville,  Ky. — On  April  13  the 
pupils  of  the  public  school  were  given 
a  vacation  to  plant  flower  seeds.  Some 
350,000  packages  of  seed  were  planted, 
and  the  day  was  spent  in  beautifying 
lawns   and   back   yards. 


GEO.  H.  BLLWANGER. 

Geo.  Herman  EUwanger,  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  EUwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  April  23  at  his 
home,  593  Mount  Hope  avenue,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  paralysis  of 
the  heart 

Mr.  EUwanger,  who  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  our  columns,  was  bom 
in  Rochester,  July  10,  1848,  and  was 
the  son  of  Geo.  EUwanger  and  Cornelia 
Brooks  EUwanger.  The  following  notes 
on  his  career  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
August  16,  1902: 

"Few  books  have  done  as  much  to 
promote  a  knowledge  and  love  of  hor- 
ticulture as  the  'Garden's  Story,'  by 
George  H.  EUwanger;  and  no  book,  it 
has  been  justly  said,  has  taught  its  les- 
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son  so  delightfully.  With  good  reason, 
in  that  the  author  has  brought  to  his 
subject  a  long  and  practical  experience, 
a  fine  and  cultivated  taste  and  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer. 

"Mr.  EUwanger  is  the  eldest  son  of 
George  EUwanger,  the  veteran  and  ven- 
erable horticulturist  and  founder  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  He  was  bom 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  finished  his 
education  by  a  five  years'  course  of 
study  and  travel  in  Europe.  He  thus  be- 
came an  easy  master  of  French  and 
German,  and  so  can  turn  his  command 
of  those  languages  to  good  account  and 
keep  in  ready  touch  with  all  the  foreign 
periodicals  and  literature  on  floriculture 
and  arboriculture.  Many  friendships 
and  intimacies  were  formed  at  this 
time  and  in  later  visits  to  Europe,  with 
such  distinguished  men  as  William  Rob- 
inson, George  Nicholson,  Andre  Leroy, 
Reynolds  Hole  and  others,  whom  sim- 
ply to  have  known  argues  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  matter  of  roses  and  hardy 
flowers  and  every  tree  and  shrub  that 
blooms  and  grows. 

"But  aside  from  his  technical  and 
scholarly  knowledge  in  this  especial 
field,  Mr.  EUwanger  has  loved  to  dig 
and  delve  and  prune  for  himself,  and  to 
know  intimately  and  as  personal  friends 
the  daffodil  and  rose,  the  pseonia  and 


phlox  and  every  ornamental  bush  and 
shrub  that  serves  to  make  the  spring 
and  summer  glorious.  He  has  said  that 
every  tree  has  its  individuality  as 
marked  as  the  eyes  or  nose  of  a  man, 
and  it  is  this  human  sympathy  with  his 
impersonal  friends  among  the  trees  and 
flowers,  which  has  made  the  'Garden's 
Story*  and  his  other  volumes  on  na- 
ture so  readable  and  helpful  The 
'Story  of  My  House'  followed  the  'Gar- 
den's Stor/  as  a  graceful  companion 
piece,  and  Mr.  EUwanger  has  published 
in  quick  succession  'In  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver,' 'Idyllists  of  the  Country  Side,'  *An 
Introduction  to  White's  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selbome,'  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  'The  Rose,'  by  H.  B.  EU- 
wanger, an  anthology  entitled  'Love's 
Demesne,'  and  other  works.  In  the 
meanwhile,  too,  he  has  found  time  to 
contribute  articles  on  flowers  or  fruit  to 
various  garden  journals.  As  a  vrriter 
within  these  lines  his  characteristics 
are  his  catholicity,  his  graceful  versa- 
tility and  the  assured  knowledge  where- 
from  he  speaks. 

'*Mr.  Ellwanger  is  a  director  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Ellwanger  &  Barry  Co., 
and  also  director  and  secretary  of  the 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  Realty  Co.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Author's  club,  of 
New  York,  of  the  Pundit  club,  of 
Rochester,  the  oldest  literary  club  in 
America;  and  is  an  honorary  memt)er 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  of  Eng- 
land. AU  bvers  of  the  queen  of  flow- 
ers will  be  glad  to  leara  that  he  has 
promised  for  early  publication  a  new, 
revised  and  fuUer  edition  of  'The  Rose,' 
by  his  brother,  the  late  H.  B.  EUwanger, 
the  American  standard  of  authority  on 
that  flower. 

"That  George  H.  Ellwanger  will  suc- 
ceed to  the  high  honors  of  his  distin- 
guished father,  George  EUwan^r,  the 
pioneer  of  American  horticultunsts  and 
pomologists,  would  seem  predestined 
by  stronger  laws  than  those  of  mere  in- 
heritance. Yet  happily  George  EU- 
wanger is  still  with  us,  enjoying  a  ripe 
old  age  of  almost  four  score  years  and 
ten." 

AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Andrew  Meyer,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  as  city  forester. 
He  has  for  3  years  been  superintendent 
of  city  parks  and  has  well  and  faithfuUy 
discharged  his  duties. 

Extensive  additions  and  alterations 
are  contemplated  in  the  near  future  by 
the  park  commissioner  in  the  way  of 
new  buildings. 

Several  local  florbts  wiU  apjdy  for 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  city 
parks  vacated  by  Andrew  Meyer,  Jr. 
W.  F. 

A  MOST  DESIRABLB  OTIZElfSmP. 

The  very  best  citizenship,  the  most 
stable  citizenship  as  weU  as  the  most 
desirable  of  any  state  or  government, 
are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  ag- 
riculturists, horticulturisU  and  stock- 
men, those  of  a  pastoral  life.  If  yon 
doubt  this,  read  the  history  of  the  ages 
on  this  single  point,  and  you  wiU  dis- 
cover that  90  per  cent  of  the  great 
spirits  of  every  age  and  generatioD 
came  from  the  farms  or  the  plains  of 
pastoral  Ufe;  and  yet  in  face  of  this 
fact  one  of  the  objections  made 
against  the  Mexican  dtizenship  of 
New  Mexico  Is  that  they  are  a  pas- 
toral people  and  a  farming  people. 
Instead  of  these  being  objections^  tney 
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are  the  highest  recommendations  for 
citizenship  of  any  community,  state  or 
nation,  better,  many  times  better,  are 
these  people  as  citizens,  trained  in 
domestic  felicity  and  frugal  and 
happy  homes  than  are  those  who  in- 
veigh against  them,  too  often  flushed 
with  intemperate  living,  habits  of  dis- 
sipation and  lacking  in  true  loyalty  to 
the  general  welfare. — ^Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Star.  

AT  PHOfilllX,  ARIZ. 

The  Capitol  grounds  are  just  now  in 
all  the  glory  of  vernal  beauty.  The  floral 
display  is  most  pleasing,  and  there  are 
some  novelties  worth  mention.  One  is 
that  the  gardener  has  been  given  per- 
mission to  utilize  the  hitherto  vacant 
half  of  the  grounds  in  the  planting  of 
a  pal^n  garden  which  is  designed  eventu- 
ally to  contain  every  known  variety  of 
palm  tree  that  will  grow  in  this  climate. 
And  there  is  probablv  no  climate  where 
more  varieties  will  flourish. 

Scores  of  plants,  no  two  alike,  al- 
ready have  been  planted,  and  others 
will  be  inserted  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
secured.  The  plants  are  small,  and  of 
some  varieties  only  the  seed  is  available, 
but  in  a  few  years  this  palm  garden 
should  be  a  point  of  great  interest  to 
palm  lovers. 

FLOWERS  GROWING  HVFORIUBR  WASTE. 

For  the  lo  years  Keswick,  in  Shasta 
County,  Cal.,  has  been  in  existence  not 
a  flower  or  plant  could  be  grown  there 
on  account  of  smelter  smoke.  There 
was  hot  as  much  as  a  spear  of  grass 
within  the  town  limits  and  there  was 
only  one  big  mulberry  tree  that  did  not 
succumb  to  the  poisonous  fumes.  The 
excepted  tree  grew  and  thrived  year  in 
and  year  out  though  every  other  kind  of 
plant  growth  died.  The  smelter  in  the 
town  has  now  been  closed  for  almost  a 
year  and  the  residents  are  now  making 
gardens  and  cultivating  flowers. — Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

La  Gkand,  Ia.— J.  W.  Sanders,  a  pio- 
neer and  well  known  horticulturist  is 
dead.    He  had  resided  here  since  1864. 

Brockton,  Mass.— Caleb  H.  Packard, 
the  well  known  amateur  gardener  of  this 
section,  died  here  April  3,  aged  87  years. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.— The  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Society,  will 
hold  a  three  days'  show  here  conmiencing 
May  7.  Its  show  last  fall  was  a  grand 
success  and  an  equally  fine  display  is 
looked  for  this  year. 

Ansonia,  Conn.— Arthur  A.  Benedict, 
a  young  man  of  17  years  of  age,  has 
utilized  his  spare  time  from  factory 
work  in  building  a  greenhouse.  Some 
of  the  local  trade  in  cut  flowers  and 
potted  plants  has  come  his  way. 

Lexington,  Ky.— H.  F.  Hillenmeyer 
has  again  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Mayor  Combs  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  park  commissioners.  Mr.  Hil- 
lenmeyer has  been  engaged  in  the  nur- 
sery business  here  for  a  long  time,  and 
is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 

FREE  SEEDS  CAUSE  LOSS  TO  FARMERS. 

The  outUnff  off  of  the  congressional  seed 
graft  will  tend  to  give  every  dealer  in  the 
legitimate  article  an  opportunity  to  enter 
the  Held  and  compete  for  supremacy.  Ow- 
ing to  the  government  article  being  free 
there  were  many  farmers  who  failed  to  give 
the  latest  kinds  of  seeds  a  trial,  hence  they 
were  behind  in  crops  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  products.  They  saved  a  few  cents  in 
the  seeds  and  lost  many  dollars  in  the 
crops. 


Farmers  in  this  region  when  considering 
the  situation  in  a  sober,  candid  way  have 
no  occasion  to  regret  that  the  oongretsional 
seeds  are  no  more.  This  graft  was  worked 
here  to  the  limit  and  usually  with  very  bad 
results  in  the  crops.  These  seeds  were 
like  many  other  "free"  government  condi- 
tions, 80  vitiated  with  graft  from  beginning 
to  end  as  to  make  them  practically  value- 
less. Many  of  the  seeds  would  not  sprout 
and  rarely  the  maximum  yield  was  obtained. 
The  farmers  need  no  seed  favors  from  the 
government  What  they  need  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rural  mail  delivery,  a  parcel 
post  and  such  other  acconmiodations  as  will 
enable  them  to  do  business  in  an  expeditious 
manner  and  on  an  economic  basis.  An  hon- 
est farmer  spurns  a  free  seed  graft  All 
he  wants  is  a  square  deal,  the  right  to  ship 
his  produce  to  siarkeC  at  reasonable  ratee, 
an  equitable  tax  rate,  granting  the  street 
railways  the  right  to  carry  freight  and  a 
few  such  necessary  concessions  and  the  gov- 
ernment can  hold  its  seed  sops.  He  will 
then  bo  in  a  poeitlon  to  buy  his  seed.— 
Wllkesbarre  News. 

THE  FATE  OF  A  FLOWER. 

Found  a  big  chrysanthemum 

Sent  by  sister's  beau; 
'Twas  as  heavy  as  they  come; 

Weighed  a  pound  or  so. 

Thought  it  made  a  real  hit. 

That  chrysanthemum. 
Wondered  what  to  do  with  it 

'Twas  so  cumbersome. 

Into  various  rooms  it  went 

Space  we  couldn't  spare. 
To  the  kitchen  it  was  sent; 

Thought  'twould  cheer  'em  there. 

From  its  dignity  it  takes 

A  pathetic  drop. 
Fastened  to  a  pole  it  makes 

Quite  a  handy  mop. 

—Washington  Bvening  Star. 


EUROPEAN  HORTICULTUE 

FROM  THE  BRITISH  TRADE  PAPERS. 

Pot  Grown  ANNnAL8.~In  Germany,  pot- 
ted plants  are  considered  asr  necessary  to 
home  life  as  almost  any  other  item  in  the 
long  list  of  daily  wants.  There  are  few  liv* 
ing  rooms  but  that  have  a  well  kept  and 
conspicuously  placed  plant  or  two;  and  the 
outer  window  sills,  even  of  the  poorest  peo- 
ple, are  lined  with  neatly  trimmed  and  well 
attended  plants,  generally  in  full  bloom.  The 
florist  who  caters  to  the  trade  from  the 
great  working  and  well-to-do  middle  class 
of  people,  has  his  hands  full  all  the  year 
around  in  supplying  the  demand  for  well 
grown  potted  plants  of  all  descriptions.  But 
what  are  most  liked  and  seen  at  all  times 
at  the  great  plant  markets,  are  the  well 
known  garden  annuala  either  in  full  bloom 
or  just  beginning  to  flower,  such  as  mig- 
nonette, balsam,  stocks,  browallias,  petu- 
nias, and  ageratums.  Bq>ecially  flne  for 
pot  culture  are  asters  of  the  improved  bou- 
quet dwarf  and  semi-dwarf  varieties.  They 
are  in   flower  for  months. 

Rbtubn  of  the  Buttonholb  Bouqttxt.— - 
Judging  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the 
London  parks,  at  Vincent  Square,  etc,  dur- 
ing the  recent  bright  weather,  the  old  Bng- 
lisn  custom  of  wearing  a  flower  in  one's  coat 
has  returned.  For  a  good  while  it  was  not 
considered  good  form  for  a  gentleman  to 
wear  a  buttonhole  bouquet  but  now  fashion 
has  changed.  We  hope  the  wearers  have 
some  love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  flow- 
ers they  wear,  and  do  not  regard  them  as 
merely  items  of  attire. 

Fbbbsia  Tubbbgbmi. — A  very  pretty  free- 
sla,  and  a  stronger  grower  than  any  of  its 
color  we  have  hitherto  seen.  The  flowers 
are  of  good  else,  bright  lilac,  or  pale  blue 
ever  a  whitish  ground,  and  with  a  white 
throat  Bight  or  ten  flowers  on  a  spike  are 
quite  commonly  produced.  As  a  companion 
to  the  white  and  yellowish  freesias  com- 
monly grown  F.  Tubergeni  should  prove 
both  popular  and  useful.     C.  C.  Van  Tuber- 

g»n,    of  Haarlem,   Holland,   was   given    the 
oyal     Horticultural     Society's     award     of 
merit  recently  for  this  novelty. 

A  New  Doublb  Lobelia. — No  plant  is 
more  extensively  used  for  .bedding  than  the 
lobelia,  and  many  varieties  have  been  from 
time  to  time  brought  forward  as  improve- 
ments upon  those  we  already  have.  Some 
are  recommended  for  their  color,  and  some 
for  their  habit.  That  now  under  notice  is 
entirely  distinct  from  all  others,  and  origi- 
nated from  a  chance  seedling.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  speciosa  group,  and  the  sky  blue 
double  flowers  are  produced  very  freely. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  delightful  color 
and  foruL  It  produces  no  seed,  but  can  be 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  makes 


a  good  bedding  plant,  as  the  double  flowsr 
is  very  lasting;  in  fact  it  seems  to  come 
in  profusion  from  early  summer  to  late  au- 
tumn. It  is  also  useful  as  a  basket  and  pot 
plant 

EBANTHI8  CiLicicns. — ^This  new  winter 
aconite  improves  vastly  on  acquaintance, 
and  is  a  flrst-rate  acquisition,  deeper  in 
color  and  much  more  lasting  than  the  old 
kinds;  here,  in  large  masses  of  10,000  or  so 
in  a  patch,  it  makes  a  wonderful  show,  and 
where  it  was  planted  some  years  ago  in 
small  groups,  many  seedlings  are  oooiiBg 
up  all  around.  So  it  seems  to  bo  quite  at 
home  in  its  new  quarters,  and  able  to  be- 
come a  good  colonist 


•'This  flower  Is  stricUy  up-to-date,"  said 
the  florist 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  aAed  tiM 
prospective  customer. 

"why,"  he  explained,  "it  was  obtained  by 
grafting." — ^Detroit  Free  Press. 


SITUATION  WANTED— By  experieneed  land- 
scape gardener  and  florist  as  head  gardener  on 
private  plaoe  married  man  with  small  family. 


FirBt-olass  references.    Address 
J.  NoBMAE,  B.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

SITUATION  WANTED-Posltion  on  good  pri- 
vate place,  by  flrst-clats  gardener    Unaer- 
Btands  all  branches  of  greenhouse  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recommendations.    Addr«ss 
B.  M.,  care  Robt.  Craig. 
49th  and  Market  Streeto,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  flrst-olass  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
every  branch.  85  years  old,  single,  tO  years'  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  secona  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address   Rose, 

care  Dummet  A  Wagner,  187  Union  Av.. 

Mt  Vernon.  N.  Y, 
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THE    BEST   GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  of  the  Trees  op  Numri 
America  (Sargent).— The  inost  com- 
<^ete  and  antlicDtic  work  on  the  rat^ect 
The  pages  number  826»  with  over  600 
iflnatrationt.  Every  tree  etudent  shuuld 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell), 
n  the  planting,  gr< 
of  heage  plantsTo 


We  cao  supply  any  of  tha  followiiik  books*  postpaid*  al  tho  prioss  gUvon: 


management 

and  snbnrban  homtt. 

pages    with 

50  cents. 


For  country 

Avolttmeof  140 

twenty-two   illustrations. 


The  Principles  op  Paurr  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustirated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to-datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  i^x^tSD 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  cnapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

bANDSC ape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionalTy  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
Informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. , 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  oi 
this  book  wiU  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
>How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
bus^ess.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    26  cents. 

The  Goldpbh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Ultistrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthemtjm  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeic  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.   ^ 

PuMiGATiON  Methods  (Johnson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

i50  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbrs  (Hunt). 
-*The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorough^  refiable  work  byaneminentlv 
sucoessml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOuae  CoMSTsucnoN  (Tail).— It 
Cells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
fllnstrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  ilhistra- 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas.  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
tides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

yMusHROoMs:  How  TO  Grow  Them 
vx*'alconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  hr  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeifers  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knoT  ledge  and  opportu- 
uities  for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bigglb  Bbrst  Book  (Bigele).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  trutfaiiil  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  countiy.    60  cents. 

The  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propaffate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cesfr^-grafting,  budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pages; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^pood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  difierent  crops  and 
the  diflerent  soils,  how  to  Spply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
tt.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist,    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson^. 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrclopsdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  ftimiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


The  Garden  StORV  (Bllwaitger).— A 
delightful  book  ^rtrayin^  the  beauties 
andpleasuxea  of  gardening  in  themostfu- 
dnating  style;  it  is  emiu^tly  practical, 
and  UMflal,  too,  for  the  altthor  loves, 
knows  and  srows  the  plants  he  writes 
about;  and  nas  a  field  for  observation 
and  practice  secdnd  to  noiitie  m  the  conn- 
try.    Price  $1.60. 

FRUltS  AND  FRUTT  TRBSS  OF  AmKRICA 

(Downing).   $6.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardening  pos  Pkopit  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Practical  FloIhoultdxb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem* 
ler).   $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  f  Long) .  $2  00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardemng.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  op  Japan  (Condcr). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  i^ain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scibntbd  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  veiy  in- 
teresting sut'iect  handled  in  a  populai 
and  masteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlatged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Gaxden  (Robinson).  Ho% 
to  make  all  outdoors  oeauriful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homei,  by  tBe 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Slustrated  fit>m  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  Wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  tiie  woods  or  fields.  75cents.^ 

The  Bnglbb  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).— This  nilihe  best  book  on  ontdoof 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tdSs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  grovring;  it  nas  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustration.  Its  au- 
thor is  thegreatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Prof.  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossinj^  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  HoRTicuLTURnrr's  Ruls-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  uaeliil 
information  for  all  interested  infiruit,vc|r* 
etable  or  flower  gi owing;  803  pages, 
$0.76. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant-Lore  and  Gasdbk-Crapt 
OP  Shakespeare  (Ellaoombe).   $3.60. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof,  (keened 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1 .25. 

American  Fruit  Culturbt  (Tlioaiaa). 
$^.50. 

Nuts  poe  PRdprr  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  *  > 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsiii  Vehchii,  Clematis  Panlculata,  Rare  G>iilfers,  Iris 
Kaempteri,  Eulalla  Japonlca^  with  aJl  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  appUcatlon*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
speclalty*a»atata»aiai 

F.  4  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  V. 


Throo  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  Illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charmli^  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modern  farm,  $K50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY   OP   THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON   RECEIPT  OP   PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO* 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PwoMrly  SUte  EntMooloftot  of  iUryUad 

A  PnMttottl  Tre»tlM  and  timely  work  on  ebeap 
•od  •ffecUve  iiieaus  uf  destroying  inseet  pests  and 
other  Termin  In  vartons  places.  This  work  Is  the 
ontcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experlenees  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBVIT  GBOWSBS  AND  KURSISBTMBN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.   Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Ih  the  only 

Sractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  exteusWely  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  In  this  w<»k.  The  merJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  Is  com  id- 
er^d  the  best  autnorlty  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDBNXB8  AKD  FI.OBISTS 
have  fomid  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

gown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumlgatloa  fur 
e  destruction  of  insect  pestt.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  lias  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MUXEBS  AND  GRAIN  D1EALBRS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  mibUcation  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  eon- 
talnlnggraln  in  stor^^i^  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. ^%  this  trade  tue  work  Is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fmmd  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indoenres  infested  with  vermin. 

FABMSRS  OF  THE  COUNTBT 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  pralne  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
ui  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
COI.LBOB  ANI>  STATION  WORKEBS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 


ject.   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^^t  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.   '' ' '*"— ■ '"  ~ 
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A    VIBW    IN    THE    WILD    GARDEN    AT    KEW,    ENO.,    APRIL,    lOOi. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

TH£  WILD  GARDEN. 

In  recent  years,  while  retaining  fully 
the  scientific  features,  much  attention 
has  been  paid  at  Kew,  £ng.,  to  plant- 
ing out  in  a  manner  to  interest  the 
general  public,  and  incidentally  to  giv- 
ing concrete  hints  or  examples  of  good 
out  of  door  work.  The  meadow  illus- 
trated is  a  capital  example  of  bulb 
naturalization  on  a  large  spale  in  con- 
genial surroundings.  Here  we  have  an 
undulating  meadow  sheltered  from 
winds  which  are  so  destructive  to  the 
early  blooming  flowers ;  a  fair  amount 
of  shadow,  so  congenial  especially  to 
daffodils,  and  judf^inp  from  the  vigor  of 
the  Ajax  narcissi  m  picture  a  grass 
planted  meadow,  in  good  heart. 

The  bane    of    the    wild    garden    is 


the  cost  of  maintenance  if  it  is  to  b*e 
kept  in  proper  shape  and  subjection. 
This  care  is  reducea  to  a  minimum  in 
this  meadow  which,  when  properly 
made  ready,  will  endure  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  the  surplus  produce  of 
bulbs  would  probably  go  far  to 
payment  of  expenses,  for  of  course  they 
will  in  the  nature  of  things,  make  large 
clumps  destructive  of  all  grass,  if  al- 
lowed to^  remain.  ^  In  planting  such  a 
garden,  if  the  soil  is  a  good  sound 
loam,  it  will  be  well  to  spread  a  coating 
of  quicklime  over  it  in  the  spring  and 
raise  a  summer  crop  previous  to  plant- 
ing it  to  grass  and  bulbs.  No  manure 
is  to  be  placed  near  the  bulbs,  but  it 
is  beneficial  to  work  some  in  a  foot  or 
so  below  the  surface  to  retain  moisture. 
Crushed  bones  or  basic  slag  are  said  to 
be  the  best  fertilizers  for  daffodils,  and 
probably  most  bulbs. 


Some  care  and  taste  is  necessary  in 
planting  out  bulbs,  incongruous  mix- 
tures being  especially  avoided,  and  as 
far  as  possible  colonies  of  each  variety 
should  be  established.  This  is  done  in 
quite  an  informal  way  by  scattering  the 
bulbs  by  the  handful  and  planting  as 
they  happen  to  fall.  Narcissi  bulbs  are 
properly  planted  under  a  depth  of  2 
to  3  inches  of  soil,  and  there  is  now  in 
the  market  a  hollow  round  dibble  which 
sets  them  at  the  right  depth  and  will 
take  out  a  piece  of  sod  2%  to  3  inches 
in  diameter  ready  to  be  set  again, 
scarcely  leaving  a  trace  on  a  lawn. 
Undoubtedly  the  best  varieties  to  plant 
are  the  lowest  priced  ones,  as  they  are 
as  handsome,  to  the  non-expert,  as^  the 
newer  kinds  and  the-  price  is  an  indi- 
cation that  they  are  ordinaril]^  thrifty 
growers  given  to  satisfactory  increase. 
Care,  of  course,  should  be  given  to  se- 
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lectins  kinds  giving  as  long  a  flowering 
season  as  possible. 


SUGGESTIOKS  FOit  WITOOW  BOXES. 

Report  of  Hartford  Florlata'  Club  commit- 
tee on  window  box,  porch  and  veranda  gar- 
dening. 

Window  box,  porch  and  veranda  gar- 
dening, it  would  seem  at  present  Is 
within  the  threshold  of  a  successful  area 
in  this  country,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
this  effective  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive method  of  beautifying  houses, 
especially  in  cities,  has  not  been  long 
ago  more  universally  adopted  and  ad- 
vanced, considering  the  long  standing 
of  this  art  of  gardening  in  European 
cities,  which  arc  annually  visited  by 
thousands  of  American  tourists.  True, 
our  climate  here  is  not  as  favorable  to 
such  gardening  as  it  is  in  London  for 
instance,  where  window  boxes  are  in 
evidence  the  year  around,  receiving  from 
3  to  4  different  fillings  as  the  seasons 
call  for  the  different  varieties  of 
plants;  but  cutting  out  the  winter  sea- 
son, which  with  us  is  too  severe  to  ad- 
mit the  use  of  such  plants  as  aucubas, 
euonymus  and  choice  conifers  as  they 
are  so  effectively  used  in  England,  there 
is  no  reason  why  our  windows  should 
not  be  adorned  with  beautiful  foliage 
and  flowers  in  almost  inexhaustible  va- 
rieties from  the  time  when  the  crocuses 
and  tulips  break  the  ground*  when 
pansies,  forget-me-nots  and  daisies  re- 
spond to  the  warmth  of  the  welcome 
spring  sun,  to  the  time  when  Jack  Frost, 
the  tmmerciful,  bereaves  our  fields,  parks 
and  gardens  of  the  endless  combinations 
of  bright  colors  produced  by  plant  life. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  most  of  our  at- 
tractive cities  that  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  park  systems  all  over 
the  country  has  had  a  very  far  reaching 
and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  beau- 
tifying of  home  grounds  through  the 
resi^ntial  districts  of  these  cities,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should  be  so.* 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a  strange,  unrespon- 
sive, cold  people  that  would  not  take  the 
lesson  so  easily  learned  and  within  the 
reach  of  all;  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
lessons  given  have  been  so  fruitful, 
bringing  additional  happiness  and  attrac- 
tiveness to  so  many  homes,  should  lead 
us  on  to  further  efforts  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  at  the  homes  of  all.  The  fact 
that  the  wind  will  blow  the  seeds  of 
grass,  of  a  shrub  or  even  of  a  tree  into 
the  smallest  crevice  of  a  stone  pave- 
ment, a  stone  wall  or  any  almost  in- 
conceivable space,  often  too  small  to  be 
noticed  by  the  superficial  eye,  and  that 
said  seed  will  germinate,  produce  a  plant 
which  will  live  its  term,  should  teach 
us  that  there  is  hardly  a  space  or  loca- 
tion which  will  refuse  all  conditions  nec- 
essary to  plant  life,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  help  of  painstaking  care» 
adverse  conditions  can  be  overcome  and 
plant  life  can  be  introduced  and  main- 
tained everywhere  where  bareness  other- 
wise rules  supreme. 

We  see  now  here  and  there  well  filled 
window  boxes,  and  vases  on  porches 
and  verandas  along  residential  streets, 
on  houses,  the  front  yards  and  often  the 
back  yards  of  which  are  already  in  them- 
selves beautiful  and  attractive,  and  they 
are  certainly  becoming  to  the  houses 
which  they  adorn,  as  tasteful  and  hand- 
some as  the  architectural  appearance  and 
the  surroundings  of  tho«e  residenceR 
may  already  be.  Now  if  those  floral  or- 
namentations are  well  placed  here  and 
help  to  still  more  enhance  the  beauty  of 


the  already  beautiful,  how  much  more 
valuable  must  the  same  methods  of 
beautifying  and  making  more  homelike 
the  homes  of  all  be  in  those  parts  of 
a  city  where  there  are  no  attractive  front 
yards,  lawns,  flower  beds,  shrubbery  and 
trees,  where  there  are  the  barren,  for- 
mal brickwalls.  or  where  even  the  elab- 
orate creations  of  modem  architecture 
are  unable  to  overcome  the  monotonous 
and  tiresome  impression  which  prevails 
in  all  the  business  and  tenement  streets, 
of  our  cities.  In  other  words,  there  is 
a  way  open,  and  it  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  bring  the  gardening  which 
we  admire  so  much  in  the  outer  districts 
of  our  city  to  all  parts  of  the  city, 
tiirough  our  business  streets,  to  the 
homes  of  our  less  fortunate- fellow  citi- 
zens, the  homes  of  those  of  our  fellow 
beings  that  have  to  live  in  the  crowded 
tenement  districts. 


Window  Boxes  on  a  Chicago  Store  Front. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  that 
parks  have  in  any  city  on  the  public  in 
general,  now  let  us  consider  what  the 
influence  will  be  by  the  introduction  of 
window,  porch  and  roof  gardening  into 
the  busy,  monotonous  life  of  a 
city.  Imagine  window  and  veranda 
boxes  loaded  with  foliage  and 
flowers  on  our  school  houses,  mu- 
nicipal and  business  buildings  and 
residences,  vines  growing  over  windows 
and  hanging  down  over  window  sills 
and  balustrades.  What  a  beautiful  sijE^ht. 
worthy  of  a  beautiful,  progressive  city! 
Imagine  window  boxes  in  all  their  glory 
of  spring  and  summer  flowering  plants, 
not  only  screening  the  unsightliness  of 
rows  of  tenement  windows,  but  giving 
them  from  the  in  and  outside  the  cheer- 
ful, cozy  appearance,  which  plant  life 
alone  can  produce.  Imagine  the  pleas- 
ure and  joy  of  those  under  whose  pains- 
taking care  the  seeds  are  germinating  to 
a  seedling,  the  seedling  to  a  full  grown 
plant  the  plant  producing  the  flowers; 
and  imagine  the  pleasure  those  flowers 
give  to  all,  and  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments they  will  in  their  turn  germinate 
and  bring  into  life  among  those  people 
who  in  the  pursuance  of  their  daily 
hard  labor  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
know  of  the  pleasures  of  those  who 
hearts  of  the  children  of  those  crowded 
have  their  gardens  and  yards.  Imagine 
the  good  seed  that  will  be  sown  into  the 
tenement   districts,    seed   that   is   bound 


to  take  root;  for  the  soil  in  all  human 
hearts  is  more  or  less  alike,  and  it  de- 
pends upon  the  cultivation  whether  the 
seed  entrusted  to  said  soil  will  grow  to 
be  a  useful  plant 

Everything  that  can  be  done  to  create 
healthy,  joyful  life  for  the  human  race 
should  be  advanced  through  continued 
and  united  efforts  of  all  citizens  of  a 
community.  We  horticulturists,  florists 
and  gardeners,  following  a  time  honored 
profession,  should  look  upon  our  calling 
not  only  from  a  pecuniary  commercial 
point  of  view,  but  we  should  take  pride 
m  the  well  proven  fact  that  our  accom- 
plishments and  our  labors  of  progress 
in  our  noble  profession,  are  bringing 
ipore  universal  and  wholesome  enjoy- 
ment to  the  human  race  in  general  tiian 
almost  any  other  profession,  and  we 
should  do  everything  within  our  power 
to  further  the  good  work  which  is  with- 
in our  reach.  The  cultivation  of  taste, 
understanding  and  love  for  plants  and 
flowers  means  the  advancement  of  the 
people  to  a  full  appreciation  of  oyr 
achievements,  and  with  said  appreciation 
will  come  the  commercial  remuneration 
which  we  are  deserving  by  following 
such  principles.  The  method  of  bring- 
ing these  desirable  conditions  about  are 
surely  not  as  difficult  as  they  may  ap- 
pear to  be.  In  fact  we  believe  that  the 
florists  are  mostly  to  blame  that  window 
box,  porch  and  veranda  gardening  is 
not  further  advanced  than  it  is  today. 
We  believe  that  if  the  commercial  flo- 
rists would  have  completed  window 
boxes  for  sale,  from  the  least  expensive 
up  to  the  most  elaborate,  there  would 
be  a  ready  sale  for  them  within  a  very 
few  years.  We  believe  that  if  the  pro- 
fessional organizations  all  over  Ac  coun- 
try would  publish  through  the  public 
press  articles  giving  plain  instructions 
and  descriptions  how  to  proceed  in  this 
and  other  lines  of  horticultural  and  flor- 
icultural  advancement,  a  {general  awak- 
ening to  these  desirable  improvements 
would  soon  show  itself  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community  in  general,  and  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  florists  in  the  end. 

Wishing  to  practice  what  we  want  to 
teach,  the  following  plain  instructions 
and  information  for  the  people  who  may 
wish  to  make  a  trial  in  window,  porch 
and  roof  gardening,  may  be  of  nse: 
Window  boxes  are  easily  constructed, 
and  can  be  made  at  a  small  expense. 
Taking  ordinary  spruce  or  pine  boards 
for  the  construction,  the  box  should  be 
made  the  length  of  the  Windows'  width, 
6-3  inches  wide  and  as  deep.  A  box 
3%  feet  long  would  therefore  take  about 
12  feet  of  lumber,  which  would  cost 
about  35  cents.  The  cost  of  labor,  nails, 
and  two  coats  of  paint  should  not  be 
more  than  that  much  again,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  very  plain  but  well  con- 
structed, durable  box  at  a  cost  of  70 
cents.  The  box  should  have  six  ^-inch 
holes  in  the  bottom,  which  should  be 
covered  with  broken  pots,  stones  or 
something  that  will  prevent  the  falling 
out  of  the  soil,  but  still  provide  drainage. 
It  will  take  about  one  bushel  of  gcwd 
composted  soil  to  fill  the  box,  which 
could  be  delivered  by  any  florist  for  50 
cents.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  com- 
posed in  the  main  of  rotted  turf  mixed 
with  well  decomposed  cow  manure,  leaf- 
mould  and  a  little  sand.  Now  the  box 
is  ready  for  planting.  Suppose  the  box 
was  already  on  hand  in  the  fall,  it 
could  be  planted  say  m  December  with 
tulips,  hyacinths  and  crocuses,  plantiii^ 
the  bulbs  about  3  inches  deep,  and  keep- 
ing the  box  in  a  cool  room  or  edter, 
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with  a  fairly  good  light  Where  the 
proper  locality  is  not  available,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  ob- 
tain good  results  as  the  bulbs  are  apt 
to  grow  too  quick,  stretching  towards 
the  light  and  coming  into  bloom  be- 
fore they  could  be  safely  put  outdoors. 
The  box  could,  however,  be  placed  at 
the  inside  of  the  window  and  you  would 
have  your  bulb  display  indoors;  as  the 
bulbs  will  not  require  too  much  water- 
ing, same  could  be  given  without  dam- 


vias,  ageratums,  hydrangeas,  achyranthes, 
mignonette,  dwarf  cannas,  gladiolus, 
tuberoses,  zinnias,  marigolds,  stocks,  etc 
The  same  plants  are  of  course  also  suit- 
able for  vases,  baskets  and  tubs.  This 
means  well  filled  boxes  giving  imme- 
diate eflFect  Planting  thinner  means,  of 
course,  a  saving  and  a  good  complete 
effect  later  in  the  season. 

The  boxes  herein  described  are  such 
as  would  naturally  require  the  planting 
material  to  be  furnished  by  the  gardener 


WINDOW  BOXES  AT  BUFPALO,  N.  Y. 


age  to  floors  or  furniture,  besides  a  tin 
or  zinc  box  oustide  of  the  wooden  box 
would  take  care  of  that  A  box  of  the 
size  herein  described  would  take  15 
tulips  for  the  back  row,  19  hyacinths  for 
the  middle  row  and  about  50  crocuses 
for  the  front  and  side  rows,  and  the  to- 
tal cost  of  good  bulbs  would  be  from 
$1  to  $1.50.  Daffodils,  jonquils,  snow- 
drops, etc.,  could  of  course  be  grown 
in  such  boxes.  After  the  bulb  display 
is  over  the  bulbs  can  be  taken  up  and 
pansies,  forget-me-nots  and  daisies  can 
be  planted.  A  good  effect  would  be  to 
have  the  forget-me-nots  in  the  back 
towards  the  window,  the  pansies  in  front 
of  them  and  a  border  of  daisies  in  same 
position  in  which  we  had  the  crocuses. 
Ten  forget-me-nots,  14  pansies  and  20 
daisies  will  fill  the  box  nicely,  and  they 
should  not  cost  more  than  $1  for  the 
lot  By  about  June  i  it  is  time  to  es- 
tablish the  summer  planting,  and  for 
that  purpose  we  have  an  almost  inex- 
haustible variety  of  plants,  and  effects 
are  obtainable  by  a  proper  selection  to 
suit  all  tastes. 

The  following  planting  lists  for  win- 
dow boxes  may  be  of  use: 

First:  Cost  of  plants  for  one  box 
$2.25,  including  2  Pennisetum  Rupelian- 
um,  3  heliotropes,  2  calendulas,  4  sweet 
alyssums,  4  geraniums,  2  Coboea  scan- 
dens,  2  maurandias,  2  Centaureas  gym- 
nocarpa  and  2  fuchsias. 

Second:  Cost  of  plants  for  one  box 
$3.00.  Plants.  I  Dracaena  indivisa,  6 
geraniums,  4  petunias^  4  Vinca  major 
variegata,  4  German  ivy,  2  fuchsias,  2 
coleus,  2  verbenas,  6  Begonia  Vernon,  2 
marguerites,.  2  nasturtiums  and  2  lo- 
belias. 

Third:  Cost  of  plants  for  one  box 
$5.00.  Plants.  2  Phoenix  Canariensis,  4 
crotons,  2  geraniums,  2  fuchsias,  4  Abu- 
tilon  Savitzii,  6  fancy  begonias,  4  Vinca 
major  variegata,  4  German  ivy  and  2 
Abutilon  Eclops. 

Other  plants  besides  those  mentioned 
in  these  three  planting  lists  are:  Sal- 


or  florist,  and  as  plain  as  they  are  con- 
structed and  as  reasonable  as  are  the 
prices  considering  the  class  of  planting 
material  used,  they  are  above  the  means 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  people  living 
in  the  crowded  tenement  districts.  Just 
as  well,  however,  as  boxes  can  be  made 
more  elaborate  both  in  construction  and 
in  planting  for  people  of  larger  means, 
so  can  also  much  cheaper  boxes  be  made 
and  planted,  bringing  them  within  the 
means  of  even  the  very  poor.-  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.    The  man 


less  expensive.  Such  seed  boxes  can 
be  sown  out  doors  beginning  the  first 
week  in  April  and  the  following  seeds 
can  be  used :  Petunias,  nasturtiums,  zin- 
nias. Phlox  Drummondii,  balsams,  por- 
tulaca,  scabiosa,  marigolds,  miming 
glory,  asters,  candytuft,  coxcombs, 
godetias,  poppies,  snapdrajgons,  etc. 
Each  seed  package  gives  information 
as  to  height  of  plant,  color  of  flowers, 
time  of  blooming  and  instructions  for 
sowing,  so  that  it  will  be  an  easy  matter 
for  anyone  to  form  proper  combinations 
of  plants.  A  box  can  be  planted  with 
one  showy  variety  alone,  or  with  a  com- 
bination of  suitable  varieties,  and  the 
cost  of  seeds  for  one  box  of  one  variety 
will  be  5  cents,  and  for  5  varieties  25 
cents,  but  the  five  packages  in  the  latter 
case  will  furnish  enough  seeds  for  5 
boxes.  Therefore  window  ^rdentng  is 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

To  our  brother  florists  and  gardeners, 
especially  the  commercial  men,  we  would 
earnestly  make  the  following  recommen- 
dations: First  To  keep  up  to  the 
times  by  growing  and  introducing  such 
plants  as  are  well  adapted  for  such  work, 
giving  due  recognition  to  all  deserving 
varieties  and  novelties.  Second.  To  en- 
courage this  line  of  gardening  by  hav- 
ing some  window  boxes  tastefully  plant- 
ed on  exhibition  in  front  of  their  stores, 
ready  for  sale.  Third.  To  set  the  price 
for  these  plants  at  as  low  a  basis  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Combined  efforts  along 
these  lines  will,  we  believe,  result  in  a 
general  adoption  of  window  gardening, 
will  bring  happiness  to  numberless 
homes,  and  help  to  beautify  our  city  in 
no  small  degree,  and  all  will^  be  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the 
florists'  business. 

WmDOW  BOXES  m  bnglaiid. 

In  several  of  our  issues  of  last  spring 
we  published  articles  on  window  boxes 
in  different  cities,  and  numerous  illus- 
trations were  also  shown.  A  corres- 
pondent who  is  much  interested  in  this 
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or  woman  proud  of  their  home,  can  nail 
a  box  together  of  almost  any  kind  of 
lumber,  fill  it  with  loam  from  a  garden 
or  the  fields,  and  fill  same  with  annttals 
by  planting  seeds.  Not  counting  the  cost 
of  self  provided  labor,  such  a  box  can 
be  made  and  filled  with  soil  for  25  cents 
or  less  and  the  seed  itself  will  be  still 


attractive   feature   of  home  adornment 
writes  as  follows: 

"Anent  your  illustrated  notes  on  win- 
dow boxes  in  last  spring's  issues,  I  was 
glad  to  observe  in  England  last  sum- 
mer the  importance  of  window  boxes 
among  the  English  people.  Hotels  and 
private  houses  alike  seem  to  take  full 
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advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  use  of  windox  boxes  m  embel- 
lishing their  homes  and  surroundings. 
One  particular  plant  that  appealed  to  me 
very  strongly  tor  this  work  was  Cam- 
panula isophylla  alba.  I  saw  many 
window  boxes  where  this  plant  was  used 
entirely.  During  the  month  of  August 
it  was  one  mass  of  bloom  and  hung  well 
over  the  sides.  I  learned  tiiat  this  plant 
is  perfectly  hardy  under  these  conditions 
and  that  it  was  customary  to  leave 
the  plants  in  the  boxes  throughout  the 
year.  I  am  not  certain  how  long  this 
plant  remains  in  bloom  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly well  adapted  for  such  purposes. 
*'A  plant  which  was  very  striking  and 
much  used  was  the  ivy  geranium  in  sev- 
eral varieties.  These  seem  to  be  at 
home  in  the  English  climate  in  all  sit- 
uations, but  more  particularly  for  these 
purposes.  Th^  not  only  stand  well 
up  m  the  window  boxes  but  their  long 
shoots  hang  down  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, and  are  simply  covered  with 
bloom.  The  marguerite  was  the  usual 
accompanying  plant,  and  the  effect  was 
very  striking.  The  English  use  cork 
bark  very  much  on  the  front  of  their 
window  boxes,  thus  when  any  part  be- 
comes exposed  it  does  not  show  off  the 
receptacle  to  a  disadvantage.  Many 
houses  have  them  on  each  story  along 
the^  window  sills,  and  with  the  vines 
which  are  usually  growing  on  the  house 
they  emphasize  themselves  better.  I  also 
noticed  that  the  watering  was  always 
performed  in  the  evening  when  least 
likely  to  discommode  the  occupants. 
Many  good  combinations  of  plants  and 
vines  were  noted  which  could  not  help 
but  inspire  one  to  further  efforts  in 
tl  is  direction  at  home."  F.  C 
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The  illustrations  of  window  boxes 
shown  herewith  were  selected  from 
about  50  residences  in  Buffalo.  They 
are  filled  mostly  with  Boston  ferns,  ger- 
aniums, cannas,  coleus.  caladiums  and 
petunias.  Most  of  the  boxes  were  filled 
by  local  florists  and  arreat  care  was 
taken  in  the  work.  The  boxes  were 
very  tastefully  arranged. 

Bison. 


Washington  Grove,  Md.— Mrs.  Dr. 
Huntley,  acting  for  the  civic  improve- 
ment committee,  is  superintending  the 
landscape  gardening  on  the  plaza  at  the 
entrance  gate  on  the  railroad  front  of 
the  grove. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANT  IfOTES. 

An  exceptionally  mild  winter  like 
the  one  just  past,  teaches  us  plainly  that 
we  should  apply  a  mulching  to  all  fall 
planted  stock,  no  matter  how  hardy  the 
plants  may  be.  Wherever  this  precau- 
tion has  been  neglected  this  winter 
thousands  of  plants  have  suffered  by 
heaving  out;  frequent  thawings  and 
freezing  lifted  the  plants  little  by  little 
until  crowns  and  roots  were  bare  and 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  of  course 
many  of  these  plants  are  beyond  recov- 
ery, even  after  going  over  the  beds  soon 
after  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  and 
covering  the  roots  and  lowering  the 
plants  to  their  proper  places.  Few  es- 
tablished^ plants  have  suffered  in  any 
way  during  this  snowless  winter,  their 
roots  having  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground 
and  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  has 
had  no  effect  upon  them. 

Spring  planting  of  hardy  plants  is  now 
at  its  height  and  will  continue  for  sev- 
eral weeks  to  come ;  it  is  safer  and  more 


ent  blooming  freely  and  beautifully  and 
not  a  single  plant  has  suffered,  although 
no  mulching  has  been  applied;  the  bed 
had  no  need  for  it,  because  the  plants 
were  firmly  established  in  the  ground 
before  frost  set  in.  The  helleborus  has 
not  done  as  well  as  in  other  years, 
that  is  to  say  the  plants  themselves 
are  in  good  shape  but  their  flowering 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  owing  to 
heavy  white  frost  and  bright  morning 
sunshine,  which  destroyed  the  flowers 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to 
open  out  Still  in  partly  shaded  posi- 
tions we  had  them  as  numerous  and 
perfect  as  ever  before;  but  few  of  our 
plants  enjoyed  such  a  favorable  position. 
Iberis,  of  the  sempervirens  class,  in 
old  beds  got  badly  burned  and  scorched 
and  will  have  to  be  sheared  down  after 
flowering,  though  I  am  tempted  to  do 
it  now  and  sacrifice  the  flowers  of  a 
season.  The  large  cushions  of  the 
dense  growing  arenarias,  which  usually 
preserve  their  bright  green  color  un- 
der an  ample  covering  of  snow,  are 
badly  scorched  in  spots;  it  will  take 
weeks  before  they  look  as  usual  again, 
but  Erica  camea  withstood  this  trying 
winter  perfectly  well,  not  a  sprig  nor  a 
flower  being  damaged  in  the  least ;  they 
are  now,  and  have  been  for  weeks,  a 
mass  of  bright  rosy  bloom.  This  is  one 
of  the  easiest  ericas  to  grow,  any  light, 
sandy,  well  drained  soil  will  answer, 
but  the  position  should  be  open,  admit- 
ting of  free  circulation  of  air  at  all 
times.  When  once  established  we  should 
not  disturb  it  for  years,  as  it  grows 
denser  and  spreads  out  farther  with 
each  year,  and  nearly  every  branch  and 
twig  will  bring  an  elongated  bunch  of 
lovely  flowers  near  the  upper  end.  The 
plant  rarely  exceeds  a  height  of  8  inches. 
Propagation  is  quite  easy  by  cutting 
during  fall,  winter  or  spring  months, 
or  the  old  plants  can  be  divided.  Many 
of  the  lower  branchlets,  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  soil,  will  readily  form 
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reliable  than  fall  planting,  but  may  not 
be  practicable  in  all  cases  with  every- 
body and  everything,  still  wherever  pos- 
sible we  should  plant  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  for  then  we  run  no 
risks,  even  though  we  should  for  some 
reason  neglect  to  attend  to  the  mulch- 
ing. A  large  patch  of  various  primulas, 
which  we  planted  last  August  is  at  pres- 


roots  of  their  own  accord  and  can  be 
separated.  In  a  mild  winter  like  the 
one  just  past,  flowers  are  fully  out  as 
early  as  February  and  last  for  a  long 
while  in  perfection.  Thawing  and 
freezing  alternately  does  not  seem  to 
hurt  the  bloom. 

Spring  flowers  are  coming  out  very 
fast   now   in   the   herbaceous   borders; 
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every  day  has  a  new  surprise  in  store 
for  us;  every  day  adds  new  colors,  new 
shades,  new  forms  to  the  already  abun- 
dant supply  of  charming  flowers.  Amonpf 
the  primulas  we  find  the  free  blooming 
P.  cortusoides,  with  their  large  umbels 
of  ^ale  to  deep  rose  colored  flowers  just 
beginning  to  open  out  The  flower- 
scapes  are  8  to  10  inches  high,  slender 
but  wiry  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  florets  without  bending  over.  It 
came  to  us  from  Siberia  and  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  like  all  primulas  should  be 
protected  from  scorching  sun.  A  variety 
of  it,  P.  cortusoides  Sieboldi,  a  native 
of  Japan  (sometimes  it  is  called  P. 
amoena).  proves  to  be  equally  hardy 
here.  This  plant  very  nearly  resembles 
the  first  mentioned  in  every  respect, 
though  the  leaves  are  broader,  the  scapes 
stouter  and  the  growth  in  general  more 
robust;  but  the  principal  difference  we 
see  in  the  size  of  the  individual  florets, 
which  are  over  an  inch  across,  even  oc- 
casionally 2  inches  under  favorable 
conditions  and  suitable  surroundings, 
and  the  colors  represented  are  much 
softer,  owing  perhaps  to  the  large,  dis- 
tinct, white  eye  in  the  center  of  each 
floret ;  there  is  quite  a  variety  of  shades 
between  the  purest  snowy  white  to  a 
deep,  vivid  dark  rose,  many  varieties  are 
named.  The  umbels  bring  not  so -many 
flowers  as  the  Siberian  variety,  but  their 
size  and  substance  make  up  for  the 
numbers.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  hardy  primulas  but  not  very  plen- 
tiful. 

Ourisia  coccinea,  perhaps  known  only 
to  a  very  few  of  your  readers,  is  a  most 
charming  little  plant,  a  native  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  Chili.  When  we 
first  attempted  to  grow  this  plant  here, 
some  18  years  ago,  we  had  a  lot  of 
troubles  and  disappointments  with  it  I 
knew  that  a  rather  moist,  shady  situa- 
tion was  essential  to  its  welfare,  also 
good  drainage  should  be  provided,  for 
I  had  grown  it  in  Europe  when  the  first 
plants  were  sent  there  from  its  native 
land;  but  whatever  we  would  do  here, 
in  spite  of  all  fuss  and  care,  the  plants 
would  grow  smaller  every  year  and  we 
were  ready  to  give  it  up,  when  for  a 
last  trial  I  planted  the  remainder  of  the 
importation,  small,  sickly  looking  pieces, 


in  heavy  clay  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank, 
on  the  north  side,  where  the  sun  reached 
them  only  for  a  few  hours  mornings 
and  evenings.  There  was  a  narrow  path 
close  to  where  the  plants  were  planted 
and  in  passing  to  and  fro,  the  heavy, 
moist  clay  was  trodden  hard  and  firmly 
around  the  crowns  and  roots  of  the 
nearest  row.  This  outside  row  onl^  was 
saved  and  grew  stronger,  so  that  m  the 
folbwing  spring  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  flower.  Then  I  concluded 
that  neavy,  stiff  soil,  firmly  pounded 
around  the  roots,  mobture  and  shade, 
though  a  free  circulation  of  air,  were 
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essential  to  success  with  ourisias  in 
our  part  of  the  country.  They  will  not 
succeed  in  our  sun,  nor  in  light  soil,  but 
they  are  well  worth  all  the  care  we  can 
bestow  upon  them,  for  the  flowers  are 
unique  and  beautiful,  unlike  anything 
in  the  herbaceous  line.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  oblong,  saw-toothed  and 
notched,  6  to  8  inches  long,  nearly  all 
are  radical,  a  few  only  on  the  flower 
stems ;  the  latter  rise  to  a  height  of  less 
than  12  inches,  bearing^  8  to  12  bright, 
deep  scarlet,  half  drooping  tubular  flow- 
ers of  great  substance  and  endurance 
if  not  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  first 
flowers  appear  early  in  May  and  a  suc- 
cession follows  all  through  summer  un- 
til September.  A  patch  of  this  charm- 
ing plant  is  always  attractive,  more  or 
less  constantly  in  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  months  when  planted  in  the 
right  spot  J.   B.   K. 


SOME  GARDEN  NOVELTIES. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Society  of  Horticulture  of  France,  the 
gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  at 
Amainvillers,  staged  some  splendid 
specimens  of  amaryllis  and  of  Hydrangea 
Hortensis.  The  latter,  which  were  near- 
ly all  single  stem  plants,  bore  a  flower 
head  often  measurmg  16  inches  in  di- 
ameter. I  understand  that  these  im- 
mense panicles  were  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  fertilizer  sold  here  under  the 
name  of  biogine.  Vilmortn  exhibited 
besides  beautiful  collections  of  narcissus 
and  rock  plants,  a  lot  of  cinerariaiL  in- 
cluding their  new  strain,  Pompadour, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  That 
novelty  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  compact  antique  rose  and  the  blue 
and  striped  cinerarias  and  represents  a 
most  distinct  coloring,  varying  from 
fleshv  to  bright  rose,  with  well  marked 
bluish  stripes.  The  plant  is  4  inches 
high,  well  fixed  and  was  awarded  a  first 
class  certificate  with  praises. 

Speaking  of  novelties,  the  following 
three  are  among  the  most  commendable 
of  the  recent  introduction:  Prunus 
Blireiana  flore  pleno,  a  form  of  the  well 
known  Prunus  Pissardi,  which  in  addi- 
tion to  the  handsome  purple  foliage  bears 
double  flowers  of  a  sweet  pink  color 
not  unlike  the  flower  of  the  Prunus 
triloba  fl.  pi.  It  is  a  magnificent  shrub, 
flowering  m  April  and  May  and  being 
also  easily  forced,  it  will  soon  become 
popular.  It  was  found  in  a  sowing  of 
Prunus  Pissardi  made  in  1895  at  La 
Croix,  the  country  seat  of  Ed.  Andre, 
the  director  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  and 
is  introduced  to  the  trade  by  Mr.  Bouch- 
er, the  well  known  nurseryman  in  Paris. 

Thladiantha  Oliveri,  an  interesting 
vine,  of  which  the  first  seed  was  sent 
from  China  to  Maurice  de  Vilmorin 
by  Missionary  Abbe  Farges.  It  is  a 
perennial,  hardy  climber,  of  great  vigor, 
which  may  grow  to  a  height  of  30  feet 
Leaves  alternate,  long  stalked,  large,  cor- 
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date  about  8  inches  across,  of  a  dull 
green  color  below.  Flowers  bell  shaped, 
I  inch  across,  of  a  golden  yellow  color, 
born,  in  number  from  30  to  35,  In  axil- 
lary racemes,  which  bloom  successively 
from  July  to  September.  The  yellow 
.flowers  contrasting  on  the  abundant  fol- 
iage makes  this  vme  very  effective  and 
especially  precious  for  countries  in 
which  the  summer  heat  is  a  bar  to  many 
flowering  plants. 

Vitis  Henryana,  a  hardy  ampelopsis, 
which,  as  is  known,  was  discovered  in 
central  China  by  Dr.  A.  Henry,  and  in- 
troduced to  cultivation  by  Veitch,  Lon- 
don, £ng.  It  is  another  very  interest- 
ing climber,  with  glossy  green  foliage 
conspicuously  veined  silvery  white.  The 
variegation,  although  constant  during 
the  summer,  is  more  pronotmced  in  the 
fall,  when  the  green  cok)r  changes  into 
an  effective  red.  Its  tendrils  are  said 
to  cling  to  the  wall  like  those  of  the 
A.  muralis,  A.  Engelmanni  and  A. 
Veitchi. 

A  cablegram  which  reached  Paris  yes- 
terday informs  us  of  the  great  calamity 
which  befell  the  fine  Golden  Gate  city. 
The  whole  French  nation  will  sympa- 
thize with  America  in  the  terrible  loss 
sustained,  and  I  beg  to  add  personally 
my  own  deep  grief  to  it.        Parisian. 

The  Oreenhouse. 

FLAHTING  INDOOR  ROSBS. 

There  are  several  methods  of  plant- 
ing the  indoor  roses  for  winter  forcing, 
?jid  the  various  conditions  regarding 
climate,  soils,  etc.,  make  it  rather  a 
difficult  matter  to  go  by  a  set  rule  in 
planting.  But  before  going  further  it 
would  be  well  to  make  a  few  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  preparation  of  the 
rose  house.  If  the  old  plants  are  to  be 
carried  over  for  another  year,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  bloom  through  the 
month  of  June,  and  then  gradually  dried 
off  for  a  week  or  10  days  previous  to 
pruning  or  transferring  diem  from  the 
benches  to  the  solid  beds.  A  full  de- 
scription of  this  work  will  be  given  in 
due  season.  At  the  present  time  I  will 
confine  my  remarks  as  to  the  handling 


of  the  young  rose  stock  for  the  benches 
and  beds.  After  the  old  plants  have 
been  taken  from  the  houses  and  the 
soil  also,  the  beds  or  benches  should 
be  carefully  examined  and  repaired 
strongly;  they  should  then  undergo  a 
thorough  cleaning.  The  house  should  be 
cleaned  under  and  around  the  benches, 
and  then  give  the  inside  of  the  benches 
a  good  coating  of  whitewash  into  which 
there  has  been  added  about  3  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  every  bushel  of  lime  sbcked ; 
this  will  also  make  a  good  wash  for  the 
side  walls  of  the  rose  house,  where 
rough  siding  is  used.  The  next  thing 
on  the  programme  is  fillmg  the  benches. 
The  soil  should  be  chopped  finely,  or 
beaten  out,  and  should  never  be  placed 
in  the  beds  wet  If  it  is  moist  enough 
to  firm  nicely  around  the  plants  with 
the  hands,  the  condition  is  about  right 
Grafted  plants  should  have  about  6 
u?ches  of  soil  to  plant  in;  and  this  will 
settle  to  about  5  inches  later  in  summer 
after  the  cultivation  has  been  stopped; 
but  if  6  inch  siding  is  used  the  beds 
should  be  filled  levd,  and  firmed  with 
the  hands.  Have  a  man  on  each  side 
of  the  table  to  handle  the  soil  as  fast  as 
it  comes  in,  throwing  the  roughest  of 
the  soil  on  the  bottom;  this  acts  as  a 
sort  of  drainage  and  leaves  the  beds  in 
a  condition  to  be  rapidly  planted.  At 
the  same  time  the  larger  lumps  of  ma- 
nure can  be  broken  up  and  distributed 
evenly  throughout  the  soil  This  is  im- 
portant, as  manure  in  coarse  lumps  does 
not  go  nearly  so  far  as  a  fertilizer. 

Plants  on  their  own  roots  will  do 
well  planted  in  less  soil,  about  5  inches, 
allowing  i  to  settle  later.  A  great 
many  growers  may  ask  which  will  do 
the  best,  grafted  stock  or  own  root 
slock.  To  those  that  have  never  han- 
dled grafted  plants  I  should  advise 
them  to  give  them  a  trial  under  similar 
conditions  as  own  root  stock,  and  by 
another  season  they  will  be  able  to  tell 
which  is  the  most  profitable  to  grow. 
I  strongly  advocate  the  planting  of  graft- 
ed Bride,  Bridesmaid  and  Golden  Gate, 
where  the  soils  are  rather  light,  but  1 
find  that  the  grafted  plants  require  a 
richer  soil  than  own  root  plants,  as 
they   arc    exceptionally    strong    feeders 


grafted  on  manetti.  Richmond  and 
Killamey,  also  Kaiserin,  I  find  do  very 
nicely  on  own  roots,  and  these  three 
varieties,  being  very  vigorous  growers, 
breaking  strongly  from  the  fsoil  or  at 
the  base  of  the  plant,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  grafting  Uiem  will  improve 
them  materially.  But  to  come  back  to  the 
planting.  After  the  beds  are  ready  to 
receive  the  plants,  turn  the  plants  out 
of  tfie  pots,  first  giving  them  a  good 
watering.  If  they  are  grafted  see  that 
the  raffia  is  entirely  unmoved  from 
around  the  splice,  otherwise  there  is  no 
way  of  making  sure  of  a  perfect  plant 
Only  those  that  are  held  together  firm- 
ly are  fit  to  plant,  and  if  the  wood  at 
tile  splice  shows  the  least  sign  of  decay 
above  or  bebw  it  will  give  you  trouble 
later  on.  Discard  these  also.  Grafted 
stock  will  require  a  litde  more  room 
than  own  root  plants;  about  13  or  14 
inches  between  the  rows,  and  at  least 
16  inches  in  the  rows;  own  roots  re- 
quire about  12  inches  between  rows  and 
14  inches  in  the  row.  Killamqr  can  be 
planted  a  littie  closer  than  tiiis,  and 
still  do  nicely,  as  it  is  a  very  upright 
grower.  In  laying  off  the  rows  use  a 
stick.  An  old  sash  bar  will  answer;  cut 
it  a  few  inches  longer  than  the  width 
of  the  beds  to  be  planted,  take  a  12-pen- 
r.y  wire  nail  and  drive  it  through  the 
stick  about  3  inches  from  the  end,  lay 
the  stick  across  the  bed  with  the  nail 
against  the  outside  of  the  siding.  This 
is  the  guiding  naiL  Now  measure  off 
5  inches  from  the  outside  of  the  siding 
for  the  first  or  outside  row  and  drive 
another  nail.  Do  the  same  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  and  divide  the  differ- 
ence between  these  nails  for  the  otiier 
rows,  and  place  a  nail  for  each  row. 
This  makes  a  good  marker,  and  with  a 
man  on  each  side  of  the  bed  to  draw 
it  along,  keeping  the  guiding  nail  on 
the  outside  next  to  the  board,  any  num- 
ber of  rows  can  be  laid  off  by  merely 
traveling  the  length  of  the  house,  and 
they  will  be  spaced  correctly.  Now 
cut  a  stick  the  length  you  wish  to  set 
the  plants  apart  in  the  rows,  and  mark 
off  the  center  row  the  full  length.  Make 
tiicse  marks  plainly,  and  the  other  rows 
can  be  planted  by  these  marks. 
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When  planting  grafted  plants  place 
them  so  that  the  splice,  will  be  a  little  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  soil  alter  it  has 
been  leveled.  Grafts  will  also  require 
staking  immediately  after  planting,  oth- 
erwise they  may  be  broken  in  syr^ging 
them. 

Fig.  I  in  the  illustration  shows  the 
proper  depth  to  plant  the  grafted  stocks 
and  also  shows  the  depression  which 
should  be  left  around  the  base  of  the 
plants;  of  all  plants  in  fact,  for  several 
weeks  until  the  roots  begin  to  work  out 
farther.  If  the  soil  has  a  tendency  to 
pack  very  firmly  by  hand,  this  should  be 
sufficient,  but  some  light  soils  will  re- 
quire a  little  tamping  around  the  plants, 
care  being  taken  not  to  come  near 
enough  to  break  the  bell. 

Figure  2  shows  the  manner  of  stak- 
ing the  plants.  The  running  wires  should 
be  Number  i8  galvanized,  and  the  stakes 
should  be  tied  about  a  foot  from  the 
tip;  4^  and  5  feet  lengths  are  about  the 
average  for  roses,  excepting  American 
Beauty,  which  will  require  a  6-foot  stake 
and  very  often  a  running  wire  above 
these. 

Figure  3  shows  the  manner  of  tieing 
the  stake  to  the  running  wire  to  avoid 
slipping,  and  figure  4  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  how  the  old  plants  are  pruned, 
bent  and  tied,  where  they  are  carried 
over  for  another  year.  American  Beau- 
ty will  require  more  room  than  the  teas 
— about  15  inches  between  the  rows  and 
18  inches  in  the  row.  The  soil  should 
be  tamped  quite  firmly  before  planting 
them,  as  they  require  a  very  firm  soil. 
If  planting  in  solid  borders  use  about 
an  inch  of  gravel  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage  if  the  subsoil  is  slow  to  drain. 
If  the  bottom  is  porous  and  easily 
drained,  no  drainage  will  be  needed, 
following  the  directions  for  planting  on 
the  benches.  Be  sure  to  water  thor- 
oughly after  planting  and  reduce  the 
ventilation  for  several  days  until  the 
plants  begin  to  get  established.  From 
now  on  S3rringe  the  newly  planted 
houses  twice  a  day  on  warm  days.   £. 


SLACK  SPOT  OF  ROSES. 

Ed.  Gardbnzno.*— 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether 
black  spot  of  roses  is  a  contagious  dis- 
ease? Is  it  a  fungous  or  a  fertilization 
disease?  Does  the  plant  take  it  through 
the  root,  or  just  merely  on  the  foliage? 

Kentuck. 

Black  spot  is  considered  a  very  con- 
tagious form  of  disease,  of  a  fungous 
nature,  brought  on  usually  by  excessive 
moisture  surrounding  the  plants,  com- 
bined with  a  lack  of  proper  ventilation. 
Hybrids  and  hybrid  teas  are  the  most 
susceptible  to  black  spot  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  dry  surroundings  and  care- 
ful picking  of  any  foliage  snowing  signs 
of  spot,  burning  the  spotted  leaves  as 
soon  as  they  are  picked  off.  £. 


THB  MODERN  CAKlfAnOR. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.  February 
14.  1906,  by  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  carnation  as  grown  today  is 
almost  exclusively  a  florists*  flower, 
and  hybridizers  have  been  breeding 
to  improve  this  strain,  but  there 
is  a  wider  and  more  important 
field  for  them— the  development  of 
garden  carnations  hardy  enough  to  live 
through  the  winter  without  protection 
in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  aad  New 


York,  and  with  the  quality  of  bloom- 
ing through  the  summer.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  idea  might  lorm  a 
lengthy  paper  in  itself,  so  I  will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  varieties  vrown 
under  glass  for  counter  bloom. 

It  would  not  be  wise  for  me,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
the  literature  of  the  carnation  is  so 
voluminous,  to  attempt  to  give  you  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  history  of 
the  wonderful   flower  as   we  know  it 


IS  years  or  more  the  most  laxgely  cul- 
tivated of  the  time.  It  was  very  pro- 
ductive, and  I  have  seen  plants  bear- 
ing 75  to  100  buds  at  one  time.  It 
finally  succumbed  to  stem  rot  and  dis- 
appeared The  blooms  were  one-third 
the  size  of  the  now  famous  Enchant- 
ress. Its  successors  in  the  deep  atiye 
dass  were  Tidal  Wave,  and  Thos.  Cart- 
ledge,  both  useful,  but  the  former  at- 
tained the  frreater  popularity. 
Of  the  light  pink  dass,  there  have 
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today,  and  as  we  see  it  here  on  the 
tables  to-night 

There  is  more  space  in  the  garden- 
ing papers  devoted  to  the  carnation 
than  to  any  other  plant  or  flower.  The 
minutest  details  as  to  soils  to  be  used, 
and  methods  of  culture  to  be  observed, 
as  well  as  criticisms  and  descriptions 
of  new  varieties  as  they  appear,  with 
histories  of  the  achievements  of  each 
in  the  competitive  exhibitions  through- 
out the  country,  with  able  discussions 
on  the  ancestry  of  each  pedigreed  va- 
riety; its  vigor  of  constitution  or  lack 
of  it;  its  freedom  of  bloom  or  its  fail- 
ure to  have  this  very  desirable  quality; 
its  desirable  habit  of  commencing  to 
bloom  early  in  the  fall,  or  its  undesira- 
ble tendency  to  defer  blooming  until 
a  later  period;  detailed  and  frequent 
information  on  everythmg  pertaining  to 
carnations,  is  so  easily  accessible  that 
every  one  interested  must  have  his  de- 
sire for  knowledge  almost  fully  grat- 
ified, as  far  as  the  printed  page  can 
give,  and  little  further  can  be  learned 
except  by  personal  culture  of  the  plant, 
which  occupation  I  recommend  to  eveiy 
amateur  as  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing that  can  engage  his  or  her  at- 
tention. 

The  frequent  a;ppearance  of  improved 
varieties  is  the  principal  factor  in  main- 
taining the  lively  interest  in  the  car- 
nation; scarcely  a  year  passes  without 
bringing  us  one  or  more  real  in^rove- 
ments. 

The  first  valuable  carnation  to  come 
under  my  notice  was  La  Purite,  which 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  deep  pink 
in  color,  it  was  rather  a  carmine,  with 
violet  flame,  and  the  shade  was  very 
pleasing.  It  was  imported  from  France 
m  1858,  and  in  1862  my  father  bought 
one  plant  which  cost  $2.50,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a  good  investment,  as  it 
was  of  easy  prc^agation,  and  two  years 
later  we  had  a  good  stock  whidi  was  in 
brisk  demand  at  $20  per  100.  I  once 
heard  the  late  George  Wilson,  of  Mai- 
den, Mass.,  who  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful florist,  say  that  the  best  in- 
vestment he  ever  made  in  floriculture 
was  the  purchase  of  50  plants  of  La 
Purite  at  $5  per  plant  This  probably 
was  in   1861.     This  carnation  was  for 


been  several  notable  varieties.  Gnce 
Wilder,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tailby,  was 
a  very  useful  variety,  and  for  many 
vears  the  best  of  its  color.  Later  we 
had  the  famous  Wm.  Scott,  and  if  Mr. 
Domer  had  done  nothing  dse  he  de- 
serves a  montiment  for  raismg  and  in- 
troducing this.  It  came  out  at  the 
same  time  as  Richmond  and  Alberttna, 
both  of  which  excelled  it  on  the  exhibi- 
tion table,  but  fdl  so  far  bdiind  it  in 
productiveness  tiiat  they  were  soon 
dropped,  while  Scott  for  maiur  years 
had  no  successful  rival  mini  Mcs. 
Frances  Joost  appeared  Later  we  had 
Nelson  and  Genevieve  Lord.  The 
famous  Lawson  then  appeared  The 
introduction  of  this  variety  gave  a 
greater  impulse  to  carnation  growing 
than  any  variety  before  or  siooe.  It 
made  Peter  Fisher's  name  a  hotnchold 
word  m  carnation  drcles,  and  when  he 
introduced  Enchantress,  saying  it  was 
better  than  Lawson,  there  were  many 
doubters,  but  Peter  was  right  The 
parents  of  Lawson  were  Tidal  Wave 
(locally  known  as  Van  Leenwen)  and 
Daybreak,  which  latter  was  a  distinct 
and  valuable  break.  Out  of  Lawson 
have  come  several  famous  sorts.  En- 
chantress, Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  and  Nd- 
son  Fisher.  And  we  are  ready  for  an- 
other one  of  this  color.  Hden  God- 
dard  bids  taXr  to  be  a  wimier,  and 
when  Helen  Gould  and  Winsor  are  in- 
troduced next  year,  particulariy  Winsor, 
they  will   certainly  prove  valuable. 

Another  shade  of  color,  which  has 
been  very  popular,  may  be  called  very 
li^ht  pink.  The  first  one  I  was  ^miliar 
with  was  Miss  Joliffe,  a  lif^ht  flesh, 
tinted  with  salmoa  I  knew  it  well  30 
years  ago  as  the  best  in  its  class.  Lat- 
er we  had  Daybreak,  which  was  dis- 
placed by  Fair  Maid^  and  Enchantress, 
both  excellent  varieties. 

Enchantress  is  a  model  in  all  that 
constitutes  a  good  carnation,  and  rais- 
ers of  new  varieties  should  aim  to  get 
its  qualities  in  their  seedlings. 

Then  there  is  the  scarlet  class.  What 
a  demand  there  is  for  this  color  at 
Christmas!  It  harmonizes  well  with 
the  holly  berries,  the  cheerful  dihnes, 
and  the  general  joy.  Century  was 
raised  in  1878  hs  the  late  Charles  T. 
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Starr,  and  while  more  of  a  carmine 
than  a  scarlet,  was  very  bright,  and 
very  useful  until  the  advent  of  John 
Thorpe's  Portia,  which  was  a  bril- 
liant scarlet,  and  very  largely  grown 
for  many  years.  Its  color  has  never 
been  excelled.  It  was  very  productive, 
but  its  lack  of  size  was  a  great  draw- 
back. 

Then  we  had  in  rapid  succession 
Lady  Emma,  Allegatierre,  Garfield— 
the  variety  that  Donald  McCallum 
called  Robert  Craig,  thinking  he  had 
a  sport,  and  which  after  being  grown 
considerably  as  Robert  Craif  turned 
out  to  be  Garfield — Estelle,  still  grown 
in  some  sections,  G.  H.  Crane,  for 
years  a  good  one;  then  America, 
Adonis,  and  finally  Cardinal.  The  hit- 
ter has  proved  to  be  a  good  one  in  the 
western  states,  but  has,  so  far,  hardly 
come  up  to  expectations  in  the  east;  in 
fact  it  has  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, producing  a  large  percentage  of 
worthless  blooms. 

Now  we  will  briefly  consider  the 
white  class.  The  oldest  white  I  know 
was  President  DeGraw,  imported  from 
France  about  the  same  time  as  La 
Purite,  and  introduced  to  commerce 
b^  the  late  lamented  Charles  Zeller,  of 
Flatbush,  the  original  carnation  en- 
thusiast of  America,  whose  stock  of 
more  than  50  varieties  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspecting  some  35  years 
ago,  when  carnation  growing  was  in 
its  infancy  They  were  mostly  ^rown 
in  pots,  although  they  were  beginning 
to  be  planted  by  a  few  growers,  most- 
ly in  solid  beds,  and  few  only  on 
benches,  now  the  most  popular  way. 
President  DeGraw  had  a  long  run. 
Then  came  Peerless,  or  Edwards,  fol- 
lowed by  Hinze's  White,  Peter  Hen- 
derson, Snowdon,  Silver  Spray,  a  good 
one,  Lizzie  McGowan,  none  better  in  its 
time.  Flora  Hill,  for  a  long  time 
famous,  and  still  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Glacier,  Queen  Louise, 
The  Queen,  Lady  Bountiful,  the  lat- 
ter a  most  beautiful  variety,  but  having 
a  defect  in  its  tendency  to  be  a  shy 
bloomer  in  the  fall  and  early  wmter, 
And  finally  Lieut.  Peary,  which  I 
think  is  tiie  most  valuable  white  to 
date.  Vesper  is  another  good  one, 
and  not  as  well  known  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  It  is  vigorous,  early 
and  continuous,  and  very  satisfactory 
with  many  growers.  My  Maryland  is 
another,  and  others  are  white  Enchant- 
ress, which  promises  well,  and  The 
Belle,  which  proves  a  very  good  va- 
riety with  many  growers. 

In  the  crimson  class,  one  of  the 
least  important  commercially,  we  have 
had  Black  ICnight,  Louis  Lenoir,  Anna 
Webb,  Crimson  King,  F.  Mangold, 
Seawan,  Gomez,  Macea  Daheim,  Har- 
lowarden  and  Harry  renn.  The  lat- 
ter two  are  the  best  in  this  class  and 
are  still  cultivated. 

The  class  known  as  white  variegated 
has  been  rejpresented  by  a  number  of 
varieties  enjoying  a  large  measure  of 
popularity.  The  best  have  been  Hins- 
dale, a  good  variety  extensively  grown 
15  or  20  years  ago,  and  I  never  saw 
it  better  than  at  John  H.  Taylor's,  Bay- 
side,  L.  I.,  who  grew  it  for  several 
years  in  large  quantity;  Chester  Pride, 
variegated  La  rurite,  a  sport  from  the 
great  La  Purite,  Mrs.  Bradt,  Lily 
Dean,  Olympia,  Prosperity,  M.  A.  Pat- 
ten, and  variegated  Lawson.  The 
latter  two  are  the  latest  and  best 
Jessica,  which  is  being  introduced  this 
year,  looks  promising. 


In  yellow  variegated  we  have  had 
Astoria,  introduced  by  Wm.  Wilson, 
of  Astoria,  about  30  years  ago,  a  fine 
variety  in  its  day.  Then  came  Charles 
T.  Starr's  Buttercup,  introduced  to 
the  trade  in  1884,  and  the  best  we 
ever  had,  followed  by  Andalusia,  Sun- 
rise, and  Eldorado,  now  probably  out 
of  cultivation.  We  need  a  good  one 
now  in  this  class.  Now  I  have  named 
in  all  the  classes  most  of  those  that 
have  been  specially  valuable  in  the  past, 
and  those  which  are  the  best  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  also  had  the  te- 
merity to  pick  the  winners  of  those 
being  introduced  this  year.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  early  and 
free  blooming  qualities  of  the  Amer- 
ican carnation  are  beginning  to  be 
reco^ized  by  some  of  me  wide  awake 
English  growers.  Among  the  kinds 
that  have  done  well  over  there  may  be 
mentioned.  Enchantress  and  America, 
Fair  Maid,  The  Belle,  and  Harlowar- 
den.  I  recommend  our  English  friends 
to  try  Helen  Goddard,  and,  when  they 
are  introduced,  Winsor  and  Beacon. 
Although  there  is  a  lack  of  sunlight 
in  England  the  free  blooming  Amer- 
ican varieties  produce  some  flowers  in 
the  fall  and  winter  and  in  March,  April, 
May  and  June  bloom  freely.  As  the 
London  fashionable  season  runs  into 
July,  there  is  always  a  good  demand 
for  the  blooms.  The  memod  of  grow- 
ing heretofore  in  England  has  been 
in  pots,  but  the  Amencan  method  of 
growing  on  benches  has  been  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Ditton,  one  grower  near 
London,  has  been  quite  successful. 

One  thing  seems  clear,  and  that  is 
the  best  of  the  American  sorts  are  su- 
perior in  productiveness  to  any  on 
earth,  and  equal  in  form  and  color 
to  the  best  anywhere.  Although  there 
have  been  many  disappointments  the 
advances    are    surprising,    almost    be- 


wilHov  to  participate.  We  owe  much 
to  those  wto  mf%  willing  to  grow  hmi- 
dreds  of  seedTmgt,  and  to  test  them 
at  great  expense  for  several  years  in 
the  hope  of  occasionally  getting  one 
good  enough  to  send  out  The  oool, 
calculating,  "sure  thing"  business  ncni  b 
not  likely  to  spend  much  time  raising 
seedlings,  but  the  intelligent  enthusiast 
in  the  carnation  field  is  always  likely 
to  become  a  benefactor  to  us  alL 


WinBOLD  WATERING  DEVICE. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  Louis 
Wittbold's  improved  watering  device  at 
work  in  the  solid  bed  of  a  cucumber 
house  at  the  establishment  of  B.  Davis 
&  Co.,  Aurora,  111.  The  nozzles  are  16 
feet  apart  and  throw  a  flat  spray  like 
that  of  a  gas  burner.  The  spray  can  be 
turned  on  at  any  angle.  The  device  is 
giving  entire  satisfaction  at  this  estab- 
lishment        

NOTES  OR  THE  GHRTSAlfTHEMUlf. 

While  chrysanthemums  may  be  gen- 
erally considered  as  very  accommodat- 
ing in  their  general  culture,  requiring 
room  and  attention  most  at  times  when 
these  elements  can  best  be  spared  from 
other  crops,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  special  culture  at  other  seasons 
will  not  be  more  than  fully  repaid.  At 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  spring 
crops  crowd  the  greenhouse  space  to 
its  utmost  limit,  and  every  moment  of 
time  seems  to  be  needed  elsewhere,  we 
often  see  the  chrysanthemums  in  a  bad- 
ly neglected  state,  infested  with  insects 
and  weeds,  or  starved  for  want  of  nour- 
ishment or  sunshine.  And  when  we 
consider  how  much  the  neglect  of  the 
little  details  may  mean  later  on  to  plants 
that  are  now  in  their  state  of  infancy, 
and  how  little  of  this  neglect  is  really 
necessary,  we  may  well  chide  ourselves 


WiTTBOLD'8   WATERING   DBVICB   IN   OPERATION. 

At  the  establishment  of  B.  Davis  A  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 


wildering,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  have  devoted  so  much  time 
and  thought  to  seedling  raising  may 
continue  with  enthusiasm  in  the  good 
work,  and  tihat  the  number  of  those 
who  are  so  engaged  may  be  largely 
increased,  for  when  success  comes  to 
any  it  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  both 
professional    and    amateur,    who    are 


if  sometimes  results  are  such  that 
cause  us  to  look  upon  the  chrysanthe- 
mum crop  as  a  necessary  evil  That 
this  is  a  paying  crop  on  the  average 
place  when  properly  handled  is  estab- 
lished beyond  dispute,  where  the  room 
can  be  utilized  for  other  crops  at  other 
times  to  advantage.  So  keep  the  plants 
constantly  on  the  move,  now  as  well 
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as  later  on.  Fumigate  regularly  for 
aphis,  give  all  the  air  possible  to  pro- 
mote a  sturdy  growth,  and  if  there  are 
any  stock  plants  anywhere  but  in  the 
full  light,  bring  them  out  into  the  sun- 
shine, remembering  that  chrysanthe- 
mums want  the  full  sun  at  all  times 
during  their  growing  season. 

Now  is  the  time  to  see  that  we  get 
a  clean  start  as  far  as  insects  are  con- 
cerned. An  application  or  two  of  Bow- 
ker's  disparine  according  to  directions 
will  free  the  stock  of  the  first  brood  of 
chewing  insects,  notably  all  forms  of 
leaf  eating  worms,  caterpillars,  etc.,  and 
save  much  annoyance  later  on.  Pot  cut- 
tings as  soon  as  well  rooted,  as  every 
day  in  the  sand  after  that  tends  to 
weaken  them.  Plants  already  potted,  if 
in  need  of  a  shift,  should  receive  it  at 
once.  If  room  is  lacking,  a  cold  frame 
often  serves  the  purpose  well.  Guard 
against  the  running  up  of  plants  into 
long,  spindly  stock.  Better  top  them 
when  about  4  inches  high,  and  keep  the 
young  growth  near  the  ground.  These 
tops,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  make  the 
best  of  cuttings.  It  is  about  time  to 
put  in  the  last  batch  of  cuttings  of  all 
but  the  latest  varieties  These  will  be 
rooted  at  the  time  when  room  will  be 
more  plentiful  again,  and  will  be  just 
right  to  bench  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Plants  in  pots  to  be  grown  into  speci- 
men bush  plants  must  have  all  needed 
room  to  expand.  Stop  them  by  simply 
rubbing  out  the  tip  of  the  shoots  as 
they  need  it,  keeping  the  growth  evenly 
balanced  on  all  sides  of  the  plant  For 
the  general  run  of  pot  plants  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  provide,  beyond  see- 
ing that  enough  sturdy  young  plants 
are  on  hand  when  room  is  more  plenti- 
ful, when  they  can  be  potted  either 
singly  or  several  in  a  pot,  according  to 
the   size  of  plants  wanted.    Grower. 


ROBERT  SIAPSON. 


PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Robert  Simpson,  the  new  president  of 
the  American  Rose  Society,  and  a  prom- 
inent grower  of  Clifton,  N.  J.,  was  bom 
at  Pocklington,  Yorkshire,  England,  in 
1862.  After  going  through  the  public 
schools  of  his  town  he  went  to  work  on 
his  father's  farm,  then  being  only  12 
years  old.  After  two  or  three  years  of 
farm  work  he  obtained  employment  at 
a  nursery  where  he  learned  a  good  deal. 
Leaving  there  he  obtained  a  position  as 
under  gardener  at  Everingham  pailirthe 
seat  of  Lord  Herries,  which  position 
he  filled  for  about  4  years.  At  the  age 
of  21  he  came  to  this  country,  going  to 
Chicago,  where  he  worked  for  Miller 
&  Hunt,  who  grew  very  largely  for  the 
mail  trade.  He  next  went  to  the  Mc- 
Cormick  establishment  at  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  which  had  a  reputation  for  grow- 
ing the  finest  roses  at  that  time,  and 
was  the  largest  place  of  its  kind  around 
Chicago.  Leaving  there,  he  went  in 
1887  to  take  charge  of  Evans'  place  at 
Rowlandville,  Pa.,  where  were  intro- 
duced the  roses  Wm.  Francis  Bennett, 
Meteor,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  Here  he 
had  the  handling  of  the  propagation  of 
the  two  latter  varieties.  Puritan  was 
another  variety  brought  out  at  the  Ev- 
ans place.  A  good  deal  of  trouble  was 
experienced  in  propagating  this  variety 
from  its  own  roots,  and  grafting  was 
tried  with  great  success.  In  those  days 
people  seemed  to  object  to  grafted  stodc^ 
which  is  not  the  case  at  present 

From  there  he  went  to  Ernst  Asmus' 


establishment  at  West  Hoboken,  and 
stayed  there  about  4  years,  leaving  there 
to  go  with  A.  N.  Pierson,  of  Crom- 
well, Conn.,  where  he  stayed  about 
4  years.  He  then  went  back  to  Eng- 
land, expecting  to  go  into  the  rose  grow- 
ing business  on  his  own  account,  but 
after  spending  a  winter  there  and  stu(!^- 
ing  the  climate  he  concluded  it  would 


Robert  Simpson. 
President  of  the  Amerioan  Bose  Society. 


be  better  to  start  in  business  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  returned,  coming 
direct  to  New  York,  and  taking  charge 
of  an  establishment  in  Jersey  City,  for 
Thomas  Young,  also  of  his  Clifton 
greenhouses.  He  finally  bought  the 
Clifton  establishment  from  Mr.  Young 
which  consisted  of  about  50,000  feet  of 
glass,  and  is  to  be  increased  to  80,000 


BeAJamin  Hammood. 
Secretary  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 


feet  during  this  spring  by  the  addition 
of  two  houses  each  50x500  feet 

While  Mr.  Simpson  has  never  intro- 
duced a  new  variety  he  has  always  tried 
to  grow  the  best  roses,  and  his  ship- 
ments  to   the   New   York   market   arc 


noted  for  quality.  Uncle  John  and 
Golden  Gate  are  grown  to  perfection 
at  his  establishment,  as  also  are  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Richmond  andKillamey. 
The  8  houses  m  the  range  are  divided 
almost  evenly  among  the  four  first 
named  varieties,  Killarney  now  working 
up  into  stock.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a  ^reat 
believer  in  grafted  stock,  his  experience 
convincing  him  that  it  is  not  so  suscep- 
tible to  eel  worm.  He  is  happily  mar- 
ried and  has  three  daughters. 


BENJAMIN  HAMAOND.    . 

SECRETARY  AMERICAN  ROSS  SOdETY. 

Benjamin  Hammond,  of  Hammond's 
Paint  &  Slug  Shot  Works,  Fishkill- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  at  the  re- 
cent Boston  meeting.  Mr.  Hammond 
has  lived  in  three  states.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  for  50  years. 
For  the  last  21  years  he  has  carried  on 
business  on  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Long  dock,  Fishkill  Landing,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hammond  started  his  business 
career  as  oflfice  boy  in  the  whole- 
sale drug  and  chemical  house  of  La- 
zelle.  Marsh  &  Gardiner,  of  New 
York.  When  city  clerk  with  the  same 
firm  it  was  his  duty  to  test  samples 
of  imported  insect  powder.  When  po- 
tato bugs  made  their  appearance  Mr. 
Hammond  says  there  was  not  enough 
Paris  green  made  in  all  New  York 
to  meet  the  sudden  demand.  Currant 
worms  in  May  called  for  hellebore, 
and  many  of  his  fellow  employes  re- 
fused to  handle  it,  regardmg  it  as 
poison. 

At  an  early  age  Mr.  Hammond's 
thoughts  turned  to  horticulture.  When 
only  16  years  old  he  had  a  fine 
garden,  and  bought  the  whole  list 
of  seeds  enumerated  in  J.  M.  Thor- 
bum  &  Co.'s  catalogue,  and  planted 
some  of  each  so  as  to  learn  what 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  looked  like. 
He  then  discovered  that  nearly  all 
had  a  special  pest.  When  he  started 
out  in  business  at  Mount  Kisco,  N. 
Y.,  and  found  that  the  method  then  in 
use  of  applying  Paris  green  kilfed 
off  the  young  chickens,  Mr.  Hammond 
introduced  slug  shot. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists 
was  organized  about  the  time  Mr. 
Hammond  first  went  to  Fishkill  Land- 
ing, and  he  was  made  a  life  mem- 
ber because  of  making  a  speech  at 
Providence  favoring  the  next  meeting 
of   the    society   being   held   at   Omaha. 

Mr.  Hammond  has  held  many  pub- 
lic offices.  For  2S  years  he  has  been 
a  justice  of  the  peace;  four  times  the 
presidency  of  the  village  of  Fishkill 
Landing  has  been  his.  In  addition 
to  this  he  has  been  elected  town  audi- 
tor 3  different  times;  has  been  ex- 
cise commissioner,  and  member  and 
president  of  the  board  of  education, 
also  a  trustee  of  the  local  savings 
bank  and  an  elder  in  the  Dutch  church 
of  Fishkill  Landing. 

For  fiwt  years  Mr.  Hammond  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Rose  Society., 
None  of  these  public  offices  was  ever' 
sought  by  Mr.  Hammond,  but  he  be- 
lieves that  if  a  public  position  is  once  ac- 
cepted then  that  trust  should  be  at- 
tended to  industriously,  intelligently 
and  with  all  the  fidelity  one  possesses. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— D.  Erdman  has 
been  reappointed  president  of  the  board 
of  park  commissioners. 
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K(x:hia  trichophylla  is  now  com- 
monly and  not  inappropriately  called 
the  summer  cypress. 

The  Vilmorin  monument  fund  now 
amounts  to  about  $7,058.66,  the  number 
of  subscribers  being  3^22. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Renovation 
of  Worn  Out  Soils/'  a  aseful  bulletin 
has  been  issued  recently  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

C.  Betscher,  of  Canal  Dover,  O.,  re- 
minds us  that  the  coming  exhibition  of 
the  American  Peony  Society,  to  be  held 
at  Boston  next  month,  will  be  a  hummer. 
Full  particulars  of  same  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Secretary  A.  H.  Fewkes» 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank  have  issued  a  notice  for  tiie  in- 
formation of  the  public  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  positively  no  visitors  will 
be  allowed.  This  has  been  done  as  a 
measure  of  protection  and  its  neces- 
sity is  readily  understood  when  we  are 
told  that  over  6,000  visitors  were  re- 
ceived on  his  grounds  during  the  year 
1904. 


Diagrams  of  the  S.  A.  F.  exhibition 
hall  at  Dayton,  O.,  are  out  and  copies 
with  full  particulars  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Horace  M.  Frank,  112 
S.  Main  street,  Dayton,  O. 

Raymond  Unwin,  speaking  recently 
at  Ancoats,  said:  "When  a  man  wants 
to  build  a  factory  I  would  require  him 
to  put  6  feet  of  border  in  front  of  it, 
and  maintain  the  border  as  a  garden." 

The  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
conference  on  early  flowering  chrysan- 
themums, held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  Eng.,  October  4»  1905,  has  been 
issued  in  neatly  prbted  form,  bound  in 
board,  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  England,  and  includes  all  the 
papers  read  at  the  conference. 

President  J.  H.  McFarland  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  has  issued  an 
appeal  to  its  members  for  the  support  of 
a  bill  for  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  water  of  Niagara  river  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Niagara  Fails  and  other 
purposes.  The  cause  is  a  most  wor^y 
one  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 
the  American  Civic  Association,  North 
American  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Respect  for  the  beautiful  (and  inci- 
dentally for  public  property)  will  be  in- 
culcated upon  the  (popular  mind  by 
more  forcible  means  in  future  in  Du- 
buque, la.  The  city  intends  to  protect 
the  flowers  and  plants  now  being  placed 
in  Jackson  park  witii  the  prosecution 
of  all  persons  who  in  any  way  seek  to 
destroy  or  injure  the  flowers.  A  num- 
ber of  persons  have  heretofore  persisted 
in  walking  right  through  a  bed  placed 
in  the  center  at  the  junction  of  all  the 
walks  rather  than  take  the  pains  to  walk 
around. 

AWARDS  FOR  WELL-KEPT  L4WNS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ingram  civic 
league  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  recently,  it  was 
decided  to  give  at  least  six  awards  this 
year  for  the  best  kept  lawns  in  the  bor- 
ough, for  the  best  collection  of  flowers 
and  shrubbery,  and  for  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  home  surroundings.  Sim- 
ilar awards  were  made  last  year  by  the 
league,  and  were  the  means  of  great 
improvement  and  it  was  noticed  that 
the  competition  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  the  whole  town  and  the  rivalry  went 
far  towards  beautifying  it. 

TAXATION  OF  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Bd.    GARDB1IZNQ^- 

Your  esteemed  favor  in  regard  to  tax- 
ation on  "growing  plants  in  green- 
houses" is  received.  If  the  growing 
plants  in  greenhouses  were  used  exdu- 
sively  for  an  agricultural  or  horticultur- 
al society,  they  might  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  but  where  such  plants  are  be- 
ing grown  for  pecuniary  profit,  they  are 
subject  to  taxation  like  other  personal 
property.  Under  section  3-iao  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  Illinois  "personal 
property,  except  as  herein  otherwise  di- 
rected, shall  be  valued  at  its  fair  cash 
value."  Section  12  of  the  same  chapter, 
in  defining  what  shall  be  held  to  be 
personal  property,  states  that  the 
"stock  of  nurseries  growing  or  other- 
wise in  the  hands  of  nurserymen,  shall 
be  listed  and  assessed  as  merchandise." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  "growing 
plants  in  greenhouses"  are  also  taxable 
as  merchandise,  if  thev  are  used  for 
pecuniary  profit  and  should  be  sched- 
uled under  division  18  of  section  25  of 
the   revenue   act,   where  the   accessors 


scheduled    the    "value   of   meickandise 
on  hand."  H.  W. 


THE  RIVIERA'S  GARDENER  POET. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  poet  has  claims 
upon  industry,  but  to  Alphonse  Karr, 
the  gardener  poet  of  the  Riviera,  tiiat 
beautiful  region  owes  all  the  t)ro^erily 
that  it  does  not  derive  from  visitors. 
Karr  settled  at  Nice  in  1852,  when  the 
place  was  still  a  part  of  the  dominioiis 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  To  peof^  of  Hit 
present  day  the  statement  seems  hard  to 
believe,  but  it  is  true  that  the  cnhivation 
of  flowers  was  so  little  known  in  the 
Riviera  that  cut  flowers  for  a  locai  ban- 
quet had  to  be  ordered  from  Gtnotu  The 
poet  changed  all  that.  His  garden  was 
the  cradle  of  the  great  cut  fk>wer  trade 
of  the  Riviera,  and  he  lived  Umg  enon^ 
to  say,  half  in  jest,  half  in  eanieaC;  "I 
am  the  last  of  the  gardeners;  they  are 
all  horticulturists  now."— London  Daily 
Globe.  

sonnAT  CLOsme  of  greenhouses. 

A  greenhouse  proprietor  at  Hudson 
has  been  ordered  by  the  mayor  of  that 
burg  to  close  his  place  to  visitors  on 
Sunday.  The  civic  league  over  there 
is  presumed  to  be  behind  the  chief 
magistrate  in  his  efforts  to  put  on  the 
lid  with  a  hermetical  seal.  If  you  are 
going  to  draw  a  line,  draw  it  fine. 
Close  the  hotels  and  drug  stores,  im- 
prison the  doctors,  make  the  choristers 
in  the  churches  pay  license  and  fine 
the  water  works  plant  for  laboring  on 
Sunday.  Be  good,  but  be  consistently 
good.  Compel  the  preachers  to  work 
free  of  charge  and  board  themselves. 
The  masror  who  has  the  courage  to  do 
some  unreasonable  and  nonsensical 
things  should  run  the  gamut  and  do 
all  the  fool  things.  Sunday  observance 
is  proper  and  right,  but  when  the  law 
is^  mvoked  to  prevent  people  from  vis- 
iting a  greenhouse  on  the  Sabbath  day 
it  IS  time  the  authorities  were  com- 
pelled to  visit  a  madhouse  and  remain 
there.— Adrian   (Mich.)   Times. 

FLOWER  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Flowers  to  be  photographed  should 
be  kept  in  water  in  a  cool  room  for  a 
few  hours  before  using.  This  prevents 
wilting  when  trying  to  arrange  them. 

A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  form 
of  the  flower,  so  it  is  necessary  to  get 
the  right  lighting  in  order  to  show  3ie 
rounding. 

The  main  point  in  lighting  is  soft- 
ness. I  use  an  ordinary  wmdow  in 
which  the  sun  is  not  shining,  covering 
up  the  lower  quarter  next  to  the  flowers. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  take  a  little  sprav, 
moving  it  around  until  the  right  light 
is  found.  Having  decided  upon  the 
lighting,  the  arrangement  of  the  flowera 
is  next  in  order.  This  is  usually  the 
most  difficult  part.  It  is  well  to  use  as 
few  as  possible,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  foliage,  the  shadows  in  the  leaves 
being  apt  to  come  out  black. 

Often,  in  arranging  flowers,  I  find  it 
an  advantage  to  cut  a  stem,  shorten  it 
at  any  desired  place  and  connect  again 
by  placing  a  needle  in  the  center  of  the 
stem.  The  position  of  a  blossom  may 
be  altered  in  the  same  way.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  a  suitable  back- 
ground. I  have  two  large  sheets  of  mat 
board,  the  one  black  and  the  other  one 
dark  gray,  and  generally  find  one  or  the 
other  suitable.  The  background  must 
be  far  enough  away  to  avoid  shadows. 
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I  have  the  diaphragm  wide  open  and 
focus  as  sharply  as  I  can,  then  stop  down 
to  32  U.  S.,  giving  a  comparatively  long 
exposure.  For  white  flowers  with  leaves 
the  average  exposure  is  two  minutes. 

I  use  an  isochromatlc  plate  but  no 
screen.  For  developing  I  use  the  pyro 
formula  which  comes  with  the  brand  of 
plates,  being  careful  not  to  carry  the 
development  too  far. 

The  chief  aim  is  to  get  a  negative 
which  is  full  of  detail  yet  soft  in  its 
gradations  and  dense  enough  to  make  a 
good  point  on  any  brand  of  paper. 

For  such  results  I  depend  upon  the 
lighting  and  exposure,  not  upon  the  de- 
velopment— Geo.  Alexander  in  the  Pho- 
tographic Times. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BEFOKB  AND  AFTER   QUAKE  AND  FIRE. 

FBOM    THB    AMEBICAN    FLOBIST. 

The  florists  of  this  city  have  paid  all 
their  expenses,  lived  well  and  laid  up 
something  dunng  the  past  40  days.  In 
fact,  the  old-fasnioned  rigid  back  east 
observance  of  Lent  that  many  of  us 
were  accustomed  to  has  almost  become 
in  California  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  bour- 
geois. It  is  becoming  here  not  smart 
to  hibernate  during  Lent,  lest,  indeed,  it 
be  for  the  joy  of  the  rest  cure,  and  less 
and  less  every  year  are  the  austere  and 
ascetic  customs  of  Lent  observed  by 
what  is  technically  termed  society.  And 
yet  they  "make  a  bluff"  at  keeping  it, 
and  when  it  is  all  over  you  just  ought 
to  see  them,  these  friends  of  mine—be- 
cause they  are  the  city's  flower  consum- 
ers and  keep  the  florists  going.  And 
how  becoming  it  was  that  the  grand 
opera  season  began  the  first  night  after 
Easter  Sunday  and  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba"  was  the  beautiful  spectacle  pre- 
sented to  the  flower  bedecked  audience 
which  filled  every  one  of  the  4,000  sit- 
tings at  $7  or  less  for  the  privilege.  And 
it  was  a  wise  audience,  and  did  not  wear 
its  best  g6wn.  It  had  probably  heard 
or  seen  before  and  knew  what  was 
forthcoming,  and  it  was  absolutely  right 
It  knew  that  no  mere  garb  of  today 
could  hold  its  own  against  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory,  not  to  speak  of  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba."  No  spectacle  of  greater  gor- 
geousness  has  ever  been  seen  here.  And 
not  only  for  the  eye  of  our  flower  buyers 
was  this  presentation,  but  for  the  ear  as 
well  Not  the  most  piercing  greens,  the 
shrillest  pinks,  the  most  daring  vermil- 
lions  of  Uie  spectacle  but  had  meir  inti- 
mate counterpart  in  the  music  It  is 
written  in  purple  and  gold,  orange  and 
azure— in  eveiything  but  the  gray  of 
things.  Sulamith's  plain  purple  garb  in 
the  third  act  came  with  the  grace  of  a 
violet  in  a  bed  of  tulips — as  does  the 
gentle  little  plaint  she  sings  here.  Look- 
mg  back  over  the  house  with  the  eye  of 
retrospection  it  pictured  to  me  and  the 
group  of  florists  I  was  with,  a  great 
garden  of  pansies— blacl^  yellow,  white, 
blue  and  pink,  all  blended  together  as 
are  the  colors  of  the  pansy  blooms  that 
are  now  upturning  their  faces  to  the  ca- 
resses of  early  spring,  and  the  jewels 
that  gleamed  from  brow  and  breast  were 
as  the  dewdrops  that  gleam  from  the 
pansy  buds  when  the  sun  comes  out  of 
the  east  I  said  it  was  a  wise  audience, 
that  it  was  shy  of  competing  in  appear- 
ance with  Solomon  and  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  but,  great  Scott!  what  a  change 
the^  following  ni^ht — Carmen  night, 
which  came  forh  in  full  splendor  of 
gowns  and  jewels.  This  was  a  night  of 
orchids  and  jonquils  and  narcissus,  lured 
into  life  by  the  Carmen  throb. 


I  took  my  pencil  in  hand  to  fill  some 
of  the  American  Florist's  valuable 
space  in  telling  of  Easter  trade  business, 
but  since  I  have  worked  in  a  top-heavy 
introduction  I  now  undertake  to  excuse 
myself  on  the  say-so  of  florists  that  the 
opera  season  is  an  affiliated  part  of  the 
Easter  season,  and  kept  up  the  sale  of 
flowers  just  the  same.  In  comparison 
with  the  excellent  trade  one  year  ago 
florists  and  growers  report  this  Easter 
trade  superlatively  excellent.  The  sea- 
son's prices  last  year  were  advanced, 
but  this  year,  all  blooms  being  abundant 
normal  prices  were  maintained,  and  an 
excessive  demand  accommodated,  the  re- 
sult being  from  10  to  25  per  cent  advance 
over  the  Easter  business  of  1905.  Bloom- 
ing plants  again  cut  quite  as  good  a  fig- 
ure as  did  cut  flowers.  The  best  selling 
stock,  second,  of  course,  to  potted  and 
cut  lilies,  were  roses,  orchids,  carnations, 
tulips,  violets  and  sweet  peas,  and  the 
shipping  business  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
best  known  florists  was  considerably 
ahead  of  any  previous  year.  In  my  rounds 
among  the  stores  I  failed  to  find  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  novelties,  excepting 
white,  red  and  lavender  paper  bells  and 
garlands,  for  which  a  good  demand  was 
reported,  the  three  sizes  in  Easter  bells 
selling  at  50  cents,  $1  and  $1.50  respec- 
tively, the  garland  paper  fetching  a 
penny  a  foot  Then  some  said  the  yel- 
low calla  was  a  novelty.  A  limited  su^ 
ply  that  cleaned  out  on  sight  was  in  evi- 
dence at  several  of  the  downtown  stores. 
Some  said,  "Here's  a  novelty"--dwarf 
lilac  trees  in  bloom.  This  miniature  tree 
averages  20  inches  in  height,  in  g-inch 
pots,  and  sold  on  sight  at  $10.  There  was 
enough  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  both 
grower  and  dealer  cleared  out  nicely. 

LATER. 

The  foregoing  was  written  Tuesday 
night,  April  17,  and  pocketed  with  the 
idea  of  adding  some  trade  notes  a  day 
or  two  later  before  posting.  The  next 
morning  a  few  minutes  after  5  o'clock  I 
was  awakened  by  the  sensation  of  a 
whirling  about  of  my  room  and  whirling 
back  again,  twice  repeated,  and  the  pro- 
miscuous scattering  and  loud  clattering 
of  its  considerable  contents.  An  18-inch 
by  3-foot  glass  framed  picture  on  the 
wall  above  my  pillow  came  down  and 
wounded  me  in  several  places^  but  only 
superficially,  my  worst  cut  bem^  in  the 
right  hand,  its  bandaged  condition  pre- 
venting me  from  concluding  this  report 
and  getting  it  off  in  time  for  the  Ameri- 
can Florist's  last  edition.  And  I  would 
have  also  sent  last  week  the  completed 
report  I  had  carefully  prepared  for  the 
American  Florist  Company's  Directory. 
It  was  consumed  with  all  else  I  had  m 
this  world,  in  the  fire  that  followed  the 
earthquake.  The  trade  notes  I  had  gath- 
ered for  this  letter  would  not  do  for 
publication  now;  they  all  related  to  flo- 
rists of  the  north  and  south  divisions  of 
the  city,  fully  two-thirds  of  thd  city,  all 
now  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  florists 
are  scattered  among  the  army  tents  that 
cover  the  green  hllTs  of  the  western  di- 
vision toward  the  Presidio  and  Golden 
Gate  and  the  elevations  of  San  Mateo 
county  that  overlook  the  burned  city. 
So,  in  the  forthcoming  American  Flo- 
rist's Directory  the  usual  several  pages 
of  names  and  locations  of  San  Francisco 
florists  and  seedsmen  will  have  to  be 
void  for  a  time,  excepting  as  to  the  west- 
em  addition  florists,  Serveau  Bros.,  2^ 
California  street;  The  Belmont  Florist 
(Louis  Motroni),  2358  Fillmore  street; 
Clise  &  Jacobson,  942  Fillmore  street; 
R.  Groves,  Haight  street  and  Masonic 


avenue,  and  D.  Roserie,  Sacramento 
street  and  Central  avenue,  who  were  not 
materially  harmed. 

All  growers  and  nurserymen  were  be- 
yond the  fire  limits,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  more  or  less  broken  glass  and 
pots  are  comparatively  uninjured.  The 
John  H.  Sievers  Co.  escaped  the  fire  by 
only  one  block.  Jesse  White. 

BURBANK  GARDENS  SAFE. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  May  i.— Gov.  Pardee 
has  returned  from  Santa  Rosa,  where 
he  inspected  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
earthquake.  The  governor  said  that  the 
pressing  need  of  Santa  Rosa  at  present 
is  money.  A  remarkable  escape  from 
injury  was  that  of  Luther  Burbank.  His 
home  and  experimental  gardens  were 
undisturbed.  Mr.  Burbank  saved  his 
valuable  collection  of  photographic  nega- 
tives. These  were  unbroken,  though 
the  other  half  of  the  gallery  in  which 
they  were  stored  was  smashed  to  splin- 
ters. 

Societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  AttERICAN  FLORISTS. 

state  vice-presidents. 

President  Kasting  has  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  to  serve  as  state 
vice-presidents    for   the  year   1906: 

Alabama,  Hugh  Scale,  Birmingham. 

California,  P.  Ferrari,  San  Francisco. 

Colorado,  J.  A.  Valentine,  Denver. 

Connecticut,  G.  X.  Amrhyii,  New 
Haven. 

District  of  Columbia,  Geo.  C.  Shaffer, 
Washington. 

Delaware,  Chas.  Simon,  Jr.,  Wilming- 
ton. 

Florida,  C.  D.  Mills,  Jacksonville. 

Georgia,  J.  E.  Jackson,  Gainesville. 

Illinois,  J.  F.  Ammann,  Edwardsville ; 
Leonard  Kill,  Chicago. 

Indiana,  Theo.  A.  Domer,  Lafayette. 

Iowa,  Roy  F.  Wilcox,  Council  Bluffs. 

Kansas,  Chas.  P.  Mueller,  Wichita. 

Kentucky,  Fred  Louis  Schulz,  Louis- 
ville. 

Loui§iana,  P.  A.  Chopin,  New  Orleans. 

Maine,  Albert  Dirwanger,  Portland. 

Maryland,  William  Weber,  Oakland. 

Massachusetts,  W.  N.  Craig,  North 
Easton;  H.  C.  Schmeiske,  Lenox, 

Michigan,  Henry  W.  E.  Goetz,  Sagi- 
naw, west  side;  J.  F.  Sullivan,  Detroit 

Minnesota,  C.  A.  Clauson,  Albert  Lea. 

Missouri,  E.,  Fred  H.  Meinhardt,  St 
Louis;  W.,  Samuel  Murray,  Kansas 
City. 

Nebraska,  Lewis  Henderson,  Omaha. 

New  Hampshire,  Benjamin  Chase, 
Derry. 

New  Jersey,  John  Birnie,  West  Ho- 
boken. 

New  York,  W.,  Geo.  W.  McClure, 
Buffalo,  E.,  W.  H.  Siebracht,  Astoria, 
L.  I. 

North  Carolina,  James  M.  Lamb,  Fay- 
ette ville. 

Ohio,  C.  J.  Graham,  Qeveland;  J.  A. 
Peterson,   Westwood,    Cincinnati. 

Oregon,  James  Forbes,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania,  Gustav  Ludwig,  Alle- 
gheny; Leo  Niessen,  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island,  S.  J.  Reuter,  Westerly. 

South  Carolina,  C.  A.  Moss,  Spartan- 
burg. 

South  Dakota,  E.  C.  Newbury,  Mit- 
chell. 

Texas,  Harry  Donnelly,  Dallas. 

Virginia,  Lloyd  G.   Blick,  Norfolk. 

Washington,  L.  B.  Burkett,  Tacoma 
Park. 
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West  Virginia,  Gustav  Obeymeyer, 
Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin,  W.  A.  Kennedy,  Milwau- 
kee; F.  C.  Smith,  Ashland. 

Ontario,  J.  H.  Dunlop,  Toronto. 

Manitoba,  H.  E.   Philpott,  Winnipeg. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa.,  submits  for  registration  H.  P.  Rose, 
Charles  Wagner;  habit  vigorous,  color, 
bright  red,  closely  approaching  scarlet; 
flowers  large  and  double,  and  of  excel- 
lent substance;  fragrant,  profuse  bloom- 
er; the  foliage  is  large,  dark  green,  and 
thick.    It  is  entirely  hardy. 

Duncan  Finlayson,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  submits  for  registration  Dendro- 
bium  nobile  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson.  Flow- 
ers, nearly  4  inches  across;  extra  fine 
form;  sepals  and  petals  pure  white,  the 
extreme  apex  of  each  being  slightly  col- 
ored with  pale  amethyst;  Tabellum  pure 
white ;  disc  of  darkest  maroon  purple. 

BADGE  BOOK. 

In  acordance  with  the  instructions 
voted  at  the  convention  in  Washington 
last  August,  the  secretary  is  now  pre- 
paring a  "badge  book"  containing  the 
names  of  members,  numbered,  and  will 
issue  correspondingly  numbered  badges 
to  those  whose  dues  for  1906  are  paid 
previous  to  June  i.  Members  in  arrears 
for  current  year's  dues  as  well  as  all 
persons  intending  to  take  out  member- 
ship this  year  are  earnestly  requested  to 
remit  now.  There  is  no  advantage  in 
waiting  until  the  convention  meets,  as 
the  fiscal  year  begins  on  January  i,  and 
payments  made  at  any  date  during  the 
year  cover  the  interim  until  December 
31  only.  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 


AMERICAN  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 

CARNATIONS   REGISTERED. 

By  John  Rcimels,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y., 
Winsome.  Scott  shade  of  pink  and 
about  the  same  growth  as  Scott  when  it 
was  first  introduced.  It  blooms  freely 
and  the  flowers  measure  from  3  to  3^ 
inches. 

By  John  E.  Haines,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
Pink  Imperial.  Pure  pink  of  imhaense 
size  and- unusually  long  stems  all  season 
through.  A  strong  grower  and  free 
bloomer. 

By  Rudolph  Fischer,  Great  Neck,  L. 
I.,  Abundance.  A  pure  white  of  fair 
size  and  an  unusually  free  bloomer. 

By  Dailledouze  Bros.,  Flatbush,  N. 
Y.,  Crimson  Glow.  A  glowing  crim- 
son of  medium  size,  perfectly  stiff  stem, 
an  excellent  calyx,  of  good  healthy 
habit  and  a  free  and  continuous 
bloomer. 

By  Robert  C.  Pye,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Av- 
alanche. Pure  white  flower  354  inches 
in  diameter,  on  a  stiff,  wiry  stem  20 
inches  in  length.  Habit  resembling 
Lawson,  its  seed  parent,  but  without  the 
short  stems  of  that  variety. 

Albert  M.  Herr,  6ec*y. 


AT  NORWICH,  CONN. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  New 
London  County  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  Buckingham  memorial 
May  7,  before  which  John  H.  Slocombe, 
of  New  Haven,  gave  a  very  instructive 
talk  upon  "Dahlias  and  Gladioli;  Their 
Varieties  and  Culture."  S.  Alpheus 
Gilbert  reported  for  the  show  commit- 
tee that  the  rose  show  would  be  held  in 
this  city  in  June,  the  summer  show  in 
New  London,  and  the  dahlia  and  glad- 


ioli show  in  Norwich.  A  probable  fea- 
ture of  the  rose  show  will  be  table  deco- 
rations, several  tables  to  be  fully  set  and 
decorated  with  flowers  in  competition. 

CONNECTICUT  HORTICULTURISTS. 

HORTICULTXJRAL  SOCIETY  REJUVENATED. 

At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Horticultural  Society 
held  in  the  countv  building  May  11,  the 
expected  consolicfation  with  the  Hart- 
ford Florists'  Club  did  not  occur,  but 
nine  members  of  the  club  did  join  the 
society  as  individuals  and  about  twenty 
more  will  probably  do  so  in  the  near 
future,  thus  doing  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  joining  in  a  body  if  such 
action  is  not  decided  upon.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  club  thought  that 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  keep  up  the 
club  name  at  least,  but  it  is  expected 
that  a  real  consolidation  of  the  two 
bodies    will    soon    be    brought    about. 


Tbe  Lata  Anthony  Cook. 

Soe  obltnary. 


Plans  had  not  been  perfected,  however, 
last  evening,  so  it  was  only  through 
the  individual  members  joining  that  the 
Florists*  Club  at  all  appeared. 

President  A.  C  Sternberg  of  West 
Hartford  occupied  the  chair  and  con- 
siderable time  was  spent  in  hearing  the 
joint  report  of  the  president  and  the 
secretary  pro  tem,  Alexander  Cum- 
mine,  which  dealt  particularly  on  the 
work  of  the  society  at  the  St  Louis 
fair  last  year,  when  the  state  appro- 
priated $3,000  for  the  purpose  of  beau- 
tifying the  grounds  about  the  state 
building  at  the  fair.  The  society  had 
two  representatives  on  the  spot  and  be- 
sides general  planting,  even  attempted 
an  exhibit  of  the  flora  of  the  state. 
After  the  fair  closed,  the  exhibit  was 
presented  to  Trinity  college,  with  the 
provision  that  it  should  be  open  to  the 
public.  A  detailed  report  of  this  work 
will  soon  be  in  print 

The  annual  election  of  ofiicers  re- 
sulted as  follows :  A.  C.  Sternberg,  West 
Hartford,  president ;  W.  W.  Hunt,  treas- 
urer; Alex.  Gumming,  Hartford,  secre- 
tary and  librarian;  G.  A.  Parker,  sta- 
tistician and  vegetable  physiologist  The 
new  members  elected  were  Robt. 
Schrivener,  Cari  U.  Fohn,  Thos.  Hallett, 


J.  Vidbourne,  Frank  Roullier.  Carl  Pe- 
terson, J.  A.  Weber,  J.  Billinger  and 
Alex.  Gumming. 

The  executive  committee  met  immedi- 
ately after  the  meeting  and  talked  of 
plans  for  an  exhibition  of  dahlias  and 
fruits  some  time  early  in  the  fall,  and 
several  present  offered  substantial  prizes 
for  contestants  on  that  occasion.  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  society  the  second  Friday  of 
each  month,  with  special  meetings  at 
the  call  of  the  president  It  is  planned 
to  have  the  members  bring  specimens 
of  flowers  to  the  meetings  to  encour- 
age floral  culture  and  to  spread  loiowl- 
edge  on  the  subject  The  society  has 
been  practically  at  a  standstill  for  sev- 
eral years,  many  of  the  older  members 
having  dropped  out  of  the  ranks,  but 
the  new  start  which  has  been  made  this 
year  is  expected  to  have  a  good  effect 
and  to  result  in  a  thriving  organization 
with  lively  interest  in  the  meetings,  A 
circular  letter  is  to  be  prepared  by  the 
secretary  and  R.  A.  Griffing  and  sent 
to  all  the  old  members. 


FLORICULTURISTS  AT  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  monthly  meeting  and  floral  dis- 
play of  the  New  Jersey  Floricultural 
Society  took  place  on  May  6.  The  topic 
for  the  evenmg  was  an  orchid  talk  by 
John  E.  Lager,  with  floral  illustraticms 
from  the  houses  of  Lager  &  Hurrell, 
Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  and  the  private 
houses  of  Henry  Graves,  and  William 
Barr,  which  alone  almost  filled  the  space 
allotted.  Besides  these  were  antirrhi- 
nums from  Chas.  Hathaway  and  Wil- 
liam Barr;  carnations  from  Col.  H.  A. 
Potter  and  Chas.  Hathaway;  MediniUa 
magnified  from  John  Crosby  Brown; 
calceolarias  of  fine  form  and  beauty 
from  William  Barr;  collections  of  vege- 
tables from  A.  T.  Gillespie  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Pierson,  and  roses  from  J.  C 
Brown  and  Col.  H.  A.  Potter.  Louis 
Piker  was  elected  to  membership,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  for  the  floral 
parade  of  June  15.  Malcolm  MacRorie, 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  society, 
was  presented  with  a  set  of  resolutions 
engrossed  and  illuminated,  and  suitably 
responded.  J.  B.   D. 

AT  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  Tuesday 
evening,  April  24,  President  Mooney  in 
the  chair.  Wm.  Scott's  prize  carried 
over  from  the  March  meeting,  for  the 
best  flowering  plant,  was  won  by  John 
Heatherstone,  Yonkers,  with  a  b^utiful 
plant  of  Cineraria  stellata.  He  also  car- 
ried off  President  Mooney's  prize  for  the 
best  grown  foliage  plant,  with  a  well 
grown  plant  of  caladium,  and  received 
the  society's  certificate  of  merit,  for  an 
improved  plant  of  schizanthus.  President 
Mooney  gave  a  short  talk  on  chrysan- 
themums, which  was  followed  by  dis- 
cussion by  the  members.  The  May  meet- 
ing being  ladies*  night,  the  members  arc 
requested  to  make  as  large  an  exhibit  of 
cut  flowers  as  possible.  The  entertain- 
ment committee  is  working  hard  to 
make  this  a  success. 

Jas.  Ballantyne,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

PASADENA  GARDENERS. 

The  Pasadena  Gardeners'  Associatbn 
held  one  of  its  interesting  meetings  on 
April  20.  The  prize  winners  were  out 
in  full  force  to  receive  their  share  of 
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the  beautiful  cups,  vases,  ostrich  plumes, 
etc.  Ex-president  J.  C  Vaughan,  of 
the  S.  A.  R,  was  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  prizes  which  pleasant  dutf  was 
delightfuly  performed.  Each  of  the  re- 
cipients responded  in  a  happy  vein  and 
pledged  support  to  the  association  in 
all  future  shows.  A  fall  show  has  al- 
ready been  decided  upon,  planned  on 
much  broader  lines  than  heretofore. 
The  members  of  the  association  re- 
solved to  donate  to  the  sufferers  from 
the  earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Fran- 
cisco all  the  surplus  funds  in  the  treas- 
ury and  started  an  individual  subscrip- 
tion list  which  was  liberally  patronized. 

D.  R.  W. 

AT  LOS  AHG£LES. 

Fire  destroyed  the  home  of  John 
Singleton,  known  as  "Singleton  G>urt," 
May  8,  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  defective  electric  wiring.  The  house 
and  most  of  its  valuable  contents  were 
practically  all  destroyed,  as  it  occurred 
at  such  an  early  hour  little  help  was 
about.  Some  of  the  fine  plants  (among 
the  most  valuable  in  the  state)  were 
burned.  But  happily  this  damage  did 
not  reach  far  and  the  fine  old  trees 
were  saved.  The  collection  of  plants 
at  this  place  are  celebrated  throughout 
the  state. 

The  spring  flower  show  of  the 
Southern  Cafifomia  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  been  postponed  to  meet  the 
date  set  by  the  nesta  managers  for  that 
celebration.  May  24-26. 

Obituary. 

AHTHONT  COOK. 

Anthony  Cook,  who  was  the  dean 
of  the  florists'  trade  of  Baltimore, 
Ohio,  died  May  13,  at  the  age  of  90 
years.  He  was  bom  in  Germany  and 
went  to  Baltimore  when  about  23  years 
old  and  lived  there  ever  since,  most  of 
the  time  on  the  property  he  acquired 
nearly  50  years  ago  and  where  he 
died.  During  most  of  his  long  career 
he  made  a  specialty  of  the  rose  and 
both  in  forcing  and  garden  sorts  he 
had  pretty  much  everything  that  came 
into  the  market  He  did  a  good  deal 
of  hybridizing  and  got  some  excellent 
flowers.  His  Cornelia  Cook  is  still 
remembered  by  florists,  who  found  its 
fine  shaped  and  pointed  buds  amongst 
the  prime  favorites  of  its  day  and  gen- 
eration. The  old  gentleman  always 
declared  that  from  his  garden  was 
taken  the  rose  which  was  noticed  in 
George  Bancroft's  garden,  transplanted 
thence  and  propagated  and  introduced 
to  the  trade  as  the  American  Beauty. 
Another  of  his  roses  was  one  which 
he  named  Charles  Getz,  after  a  friend 
of  hib,  a  celebrated  theatrical  scene 
painter  of  Baltimore.  This  rose  is  a 
climbing  La  France  of  remarkably 
vigorous  growth  and  a  handsome 
flower. 

Mr.  Cook  had  several  sons,  all  of 
whom,  we  believe,  were  gardeners,  as 
arc  their  sons.  One  son,  Charles,  sur- 
vives his  father,  having  been  engaged 
with  him  in  the  business.  Some 
months  ago  a  portion  of  the  land  so 
long  occupied  by  his  extensive  green- 
house plant  and  the  outside  gardens, 
was  sold,  and  the  old  gentleman  de- 
plored greatly  the  advance  of  build- 
ing upon  his  long-time  holdings. 

Mr.  Cook  was  a  natural  gardener, 
with  an  enthusiasm  for  fine  plants  and 


flowers  quite  distinct  from  their  com- 
mercial value,  and  he  delighted  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  merits  of  his  favorites. 
He  regularly  got  out  from  the  other 
side  seeds  of  numerous  varieties,  and 
it  was  a  courageous  man  who  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  any  one  else's 
plants  were  nearly  equal  to  those  of 
the  old  veteran. 

WILLIAM  WOODS. 

The  body  of  William  Woods  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  the  missing  gardener  of 
"Interlaken,"  the  David  W.  Bishop  es- 
tate, was  discovered  floating  in  the  lake 
April  26.  He  had  been  missing  from 
his  home  since  the  night  of  April  5.  Mr. 
Woods,  who  was  44  years  of  age,  was 
one  of  the  most  expert  growers  of  flow- 
ers in  the  vicinity.  His  work  at  'Tnter- 
laken"  was  of  a  high  character.  He  be- 
came known  among  horticulturists  and 
was  elected  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Lenox  Horticultural  Society  and  was 
one  of  its  most  prominent  exhibitors. 
He  was  always  agreeable  and  never  de- 
spondent among  his  fellow  employes.  It 
is  supposed  that  on  the  night  of  April  5 
he  walked  to  Stockbridge  bowL  and  near 
the  inlet  where  the  ice  must  have  been 
open,  fell  in.  A  widow  and  one  daugh- 
ter survive  him. 

O.  F.  DUBUIS. 

O.  F.  Dubuis,  for  twelve  years  land- 
scape engineer  of  the  pleasure  driveway 
and  park  district  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  to 
whom  much  credit  is  due  for  its  success, 
died  suddenly  April  23  of  heart  failure. 
He  had  only  recently  returned  from  a 
health  vacation  trip  to  California.  Mr. 
Dubuis  was  for  22  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  West  Chicago  parks  at  Chicago 
in  a  similar  position. 

AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

H.  C.  Summers  has  produced  a  new 
yellow  daisy.  Its  blooms  are  twice  the 
size  of  the  well  known  yellow  variety, 
being  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter. 
Though  similar  in  color  to  the  old  vari- 
ety, its  habit  of  growth  is  much  differ- 
ent 

An  interesting  lecture  on  "Horticulture 
in  Japan,"  illustrated  with  stereopticon 
views,  was  delivered  by  J.  K.  Farquahar, 
of  Boston,  in  Masonic  temple  on  April 
24.  The  lecture  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Florists'  Qub,  the  lecturer  being 
introduced  by  President  Bisset 

San  FRANasco,  Cal.— At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  California  State  Flo- 
ral Society,  April  13,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected.  F.  A. 
Miller,  president;  Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodg- 
kins,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Chandler,  second  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Henry  P.  Tricou,  recording  secretary; 
Miss  T.  S.  Ryder,  corresponding  secrc- 

SITUATION  WANTED— Position  on  good  pri- 
vate place,  by  flrat-clatg  ^ardeDer     Under- 
stands all  branches  of  greenhouse  and  ootdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recoromendations.    Addr<»ss 
E.  M.,  care  Bobt  Craig. 
40th  and  Market  StreeU.  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  flrst-class  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  In  and  ontside  work  in 
every  branch.  85  years  old.  single,  SO  years'  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    RotE. 

care  Dummet  &,  Wagner,  ]3<7  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y, 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

or  AMEmOA  has  paid  107,000  for  glass  broken  by 
hail  since  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  particu- 
ars  address     JOHN  Q.  EitLCR.  laMIe  River.  N.  J. 


tary;  Mrs.  M.  Grothwell,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  t..  R.  Gumison.  accountant ;  Mrs. 
Austin  Sperry,  Mrs.  T.  Sachau,  Mrs.  J. 
Branin  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  Mincher,  di- 
rectors.   

CATALOGUES  RECBIVED. 

Swain,  Nelson  A  Sons  Co.,  Chicago,  hardy 
trvet,  ahrubs  and  Tines;  The  Gonard  A 
Jonea  Co.,  West  Orore,  Pa.,  rosea,  canaas, 
shrubbery,  etc.;  Isaac  Hlcka  A  Son,  Weat- 
bury  Station,  N.  Y.,  nursery  stock  and  tree 
transplanters;  Foley  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago,  greenhouae  construction  materials; 
Theodosla  B.  Shepherd  Co.,  Ventura,  Cal., 
feeds,  plants,  rare  flowers  and  Crimson 
Winter  rhubarb;  the  Leedle  Ploral  Co., 
Springfield,  0.,  roses;  Clinton  Falls  Nursery 
Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  nursery  stock;  Oge- 
maw Grain  A  Seed  Co.,  West  Branch,  Mich., 
seeda  and  grain;  Metairle  Ridge  Nursery 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  nursery  stock  and 
plants;  De  Oraaff  Bros.,  Ltd..  Leiden,  Hol- 
land, bulbs  and  plants;  Pure  Culture  Spawn 
Co.,  Pacific,  Mc  mushroom  spawn;  V.  Le- 
Diolne  et  File,  Nancy,  France,  plants,  seeds 
and  bulbs;  Andre  Charmet,  Monplalslr- 
Lyon,  France,  plants;  Otto  Heyneck,  Madge- 
burg,  Germany,  chrysanthemums;  Perry's 
Hardy  Plant  Farm,  London,  N.,  Bng.,  rare 
border  planta  and  water  plants;  Goes  A 
Koenemann,  Nieder-Walluf,  Germany,  bulbs, 
seeds,  etc.;  L'Bstablissement  Hortlcole,  Bru- 
ant,  Poitiers  (Vlenne,  France),  planta;  K. 
Velthuys,  HiUegom.  Holland,  bulbs  and 
fiower  roots;  Mawson  Bros.,  Windermere, 
Bng.,  garden  future;  Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 
Salem,  Mass.,  hardy  American  plants ;  Kel- 
sey A  Guild.  Boston.  Mass.,  landscape  archi- 
tects; Suffem  Seed  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  seed 
com;  Samuel  C.  Moon.  Morrlsrllle,  Pa., 
nursery  stock;  J.  Dykhuls  A  Co.,  Boskoop. 
Holland,  forcing  plants;  Arthur  T.  Golds- 
borough,  Washington,  D.  C,  berry  plants. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  of  the  Trees  op  NoRin 
America  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  authSatic  work  on  the  snl^ect. 
The  pages  number  826,  with  OTer  600 
illustrations.  Every  tree  student  should 
have  it.   $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yotume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  snbiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauliplower  and  Axj«^bd 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  iungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  {ureserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  tiseful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  is  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  pastfewyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpfiil  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.50 
vHow  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  fl^vioe  is  nven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  l  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profiisely  illustrated. 
25  cents,   r 

Fumigation  Methods  Qohnson).— A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 

neans  of  destro3ring  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 

16O  pages.    $1.00. 


Ws  can  Mpply  any  of  ths  fMowtog  books,  postpaid,  at  tlio  pricoo  givon: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt) 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliaUe  work  byaneminentlv 
sucoesml  practical  florist,  niustrated, 
$2.00. 

GRXSMHOuse  Construction  (Tail).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  larse  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easiJ^  unr 
derstood,  practical  way.  It  has  116 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Alkn).-Over  300  pages  and  76  illustrsp 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyadnths,  tulips;  and  «H  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Ghow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersehr  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  jrears.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Mabkbt  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— -Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnd  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  bpportu^ 
nities  for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  Iuls 
been  grown.    $1.25.  r\ 

The  Biggle  Besht  Book  (Bigffle).-^A 
.:ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  ccHored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Pkopagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessygrafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tculs  all  about  artificial, 
fiarmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  £Ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  cKSerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopeedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
refeienoe  for  aU  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents, 

Small  Pruit  Cultnrist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


The  Obchasd  and  Prutt  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  coonlete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sutriect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  nrden 
and  cultural  directions;  The  volumn  ia 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prso- 
tical  man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Pruits  AMD  Pruit  Trees  of  Amnrici 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Ploriculturb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parens).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parming  at  the  South  (Gem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardbnimo  (Long).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Ploral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  cnlarKed  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Plowbrs  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald^.  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  aUMteriy  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gsr- 
dens.    New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Ho^ 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautifrd,  more  ca- 
peciaUy  the  wilder  and  rougho'  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sploufidty 
niustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Plowbrs 
(Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowen.  H- 
lustrated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  i^ 
pearance  in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglish  Plower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  otall  kinds,  and  tdls 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Plant  Breeding  (Pro!  Bailey).— Deals 
with  variation  in  and  crossing^  of  plants, 
and  the  origin  of  garden  varieties,  etc, 
293  pages.    $1.00. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  usefrd 
information  m  all  interested  in  fruit,  vcyir- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  frmdamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

The  Plant>Lore  and  Garden-Craft 
OF  Shakespeare  (^laoombe).   $3.50. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

American  Pruit  Culturut  (Thomas). 
$2.50. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatisf 
on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  r  - 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsb  Veitcbil,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  stsitable  for  fall  plantii^.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory^ 
GreouKHise,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plaiKs  a 
spedalty.atatatatatot 

F.  R.  PIER50N  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Becks  Yeu  Need  New. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  fort^  P<iges,  profusely  illustrated,  %\, 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  st(Mry  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Tn[  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METH0D5 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  State  Enteoiolaglft  of  iUrjrtoiid 

A  PnMstloal  Treatise  ftdQ  timely  work  00  cheap 
and  effective  meaiii  of  deetroylng  insect  pests  and 
other  vermin  In  various  places.  Tbis  woric  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
a  most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
ts  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  h^  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBUIT  OROWBBS  AND  NURSISBTMBN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
u  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  worlc.  The  nie'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  comid- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDKNBBS  AND  IXORISTS  • 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.i:.]SBS  AND  GRAIN  DRAINERS 
haye  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  neen  foiud  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  hi. 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  eleyators  con- 
Uinlng_graln  in  ston>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tne  work  Is  indlspensiR>le  and 
transportation  com>>anies-  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

indosures  infested  with  vermin.  

FARMRRS  OP  THR  COUNTRY 
have  here  fuUy  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  indosure. 
COI.I«ROR  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-dste  reference  work  on  this  suh- 
Ject.    It  is  complete  in  every  respe^H  and  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  ^tteu  in  a 

CnpiiUr  non-technical  stylcr  raofusely  illustrated, 
andsomely  bound,  coyering  260  pagesi  prloe,  post- 
paid, Si.00.  .        .     A 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

nonoo  Bttlldlng  CHICAOO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 

COPVRIQHTS  Ac. 
Anyone  sanding  a  sketch  and  deseripUon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  Is  probably  patentable.   Communica- 
tions strictly  confldenttal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
CFldest  agency  for  securing  patents, 
through  Munn  A  Co.  reoelye 
onarge,  in  the 


sent  free. 

Patenta  taken  

9p«eUU  notice,  without 


Sckniific  Hniericam 


A  handsomely  lllaatrated  weekly. 


Jjanrest  eir- 
Terms.  $8  a 


cnlatton  of  any  sdentlflo  Journal.  

year :  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

IIIUNN4Co.»»"'-*-»Nei(ifYort 

Branch  OflBoe,  OS  F  St,  Washington,  D.  a 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describing 
them.     Prioi  15  oonto  patloaid. 

TIE  OARPtNINO  CO,,  Chlctga, 

ORCHIDS 


Off  hid  ( 


We  are  headquartan 
for  Orohids  la  the 
U.  S.  Write  for  oar 
illuilratad  oatalogaa. 

iMpartart.  SUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  please  Meatioa  Oardeaiag. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
tliat  you  saw  the  adv. 
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ENGLISH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  <»15!ftr;So?!^t.>  ^r/'Se?"SS?k^'5J' 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freiirht.  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  Ib^..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00;  100 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  pricelTbn  Vz  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  OTir  SPAWN.  S.I'.^'r^.^fSSJhrt^'."^ 

tiffht'tubes.'  so'that  the  exact  sorfmay  beYepfoduced  and  the  extent'of  the  inoculation  of  the  Clicks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldioK  kinds  are  avoided.  .  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VA1JGIIAN*S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORKI  14  Barotoy  SL 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


rOR  1906, 


An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadhis:  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FLOWERnfG  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Read  by  A.  Herrlzigton  before  the  Morris 
County  Oardenera'  and  Florists'  Society* 
MadisoQ.  N.  J.,  May  9.  1906. 

The  floral  story  of  the  year  as  we 
read  it  in  successive  chapters  contribut- 
ed by  the  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  is 
one  of  rich  and  fascinating  beauty. 
"Age  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale" 
this  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  life 
which  contributes  so  much  to  the  joy 
of  living  especially  just  at  this  time 
when  vegetation  awakes  from  its  long 
winter  sleep  and  bursts  into  glowing 
masses  of  brilliant  bloom. 

Almost  every  coimtry  has  its  char- 
acteristic   features    of    vegetation,    but 


the  floral  feature  that  most  impresses 
me  in  American  gardens  is  the  lavish 
profuseness  with  which  our  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  enwreadi  themselves 
in  blossom  every  year.  You  must  have 
remarked  and  noticed  it  and  appreciat- 
ed the  enhanced  beauty  of  many  things 
that  we  have  known  all  our  lives,  but 
only  in  latter  years  under  American 
associations. 

Let  me  cite  but  one  instance,  that  of 
the  glowing  yellow  Forsythia  suspensa. 
It  has  been  a  familiar  shrub  to  me 
since  boyhood  days  and  there  comes 
back  to  me  recollections  of  benumbed 
Angers  training  and  tying  the  shoots 
to  garden  walls  on  cold  winter  days 
and  then  the  subsequent  flowering;  but 
what,  was  the  result  and  what  the  dis- 
play in  t:omparison  with  ^  that  of  iht 
same  shrub  grown  here  without  special 


care?  As  I  write  these  notes  I  look 
out  of  the  window  and  two  miles  away 
I  can  easily  distinguish  a  mass  of  for- 
sythia in  flower  upon  a  hillside,  and 
what  is  there  to  compare  with  ii  and 
at  so  early  a  date  when  even  green 
leaves  exist  only  in  tender  budding 
embryos?  For  equal  effect  in  color  I 
can  only  recall  one  thing,  a  mass  of 
yellow  broom,  or  of  furze,  as  th^ 
grow  on  dry  slopes  in  England,  but 
these  are  not  hardy  here.  What  the 
forsythia  so  fittingly  exemplifies  is  fur- 
ther and  frequently  expressed  by  other 
shrubs  that  succeed  it  in  times  of 
blooming. 

The  importance  of  these  things 
should  not  be  lost  to  us  because  they 
are  common,  cheap,  easily  grown  hardy 
shrubs.  This  precious  heritage  of 
bloom  with  which  we  are  so  richly  en- 
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dowed  should  be  an  incentive  to  effort 
to  give  its  fullest  expression  in  every 
possible  way,  for  I  am  assured  given 
area  and  scope  we  may  with  hardy 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  alone  make 
gardens  and  parks  of  surprising  beauty 
equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none 
in  any  country. 

Why  should  we  spend  time  and 
money  in  endeavoring  to  reproduce  at 
the  best,  weak  imitations  ox  so-called 
Italian  gardens,  under  conditions  and 
environment  to  which  they  are  not  fit- 
ted. These  ancient  and  over-praised 
formal  gardens  belong  to  a  past  age 
and  generation,  where  art  supplanted 
nature,  because  the  rich  store-house 
of  nature  was  unknown  to  the  men  of 
those  times.  Travel  and  research  have 
brought  to   us   from   all   parts  of  the 

?:lobe,  and  latter  day  hybridization  has 
urther  amplified  a  wealth  of  material 
that  does  not  harmonize  with  garden 
formalism,  but  does  permit  the  crea- 
tion of  a  succession  of  pictures  chang- 
ing with  the  days  and  weeks  for  a 
long  continued  period.  Let  the  garden 
unfold  the  story  of  the  year  and  be  a 
living  floral  calendar  so  that  if  per- 
chance we  could  be  unmindful  of  or 
forget  the  actual  period  we  may  read  it 
in  the  floral  pictures  as  they  appear. 

We  will  now  pass  in  brief  review 
the  hosts  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs 
that  our  gardens  should  possess,  at 
least  in  such  part  as  they  are  adapted 
therefor. 

One  of  the  earliest  harbingers  of 
spring  among  the   shrubs   is   the   little 


viridissima,  however,  has  more  marked 
distinction  in  habit  of  growth,  size  of; 
leaf,  color  of  bark  and  also  is  about  a 
week  later  in  time  of  flowering.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  foregoing,  mag- 
nolias burst  suddenly  into  bloom,  and 
what  an  array  of  beauty  they  can  give 
us.  The  entire  family  in  scope  and 
importance  justifies  an  essay  on  it 
alone.  First  comes  the  graceful  M. 
stellata,  also  known  as  Halleana,  and 
how  free  it  always  blooms  from  an  in- 
fant bush,  three  feet  or  less  in  height 
upwards,  bearing  myriads  of  fragile 
snow  white  flowers  often  sadly  buffet- 
ed by  cold  spring  storms  yet  we  could 
ill  dispense  with  its  short  lived  dis- 
play. Another  magnolia  that  resembles 
it  in  some  degree,  but  is  rather  shy 
blooming,  yet  withal  one  to  have  in 
any  collection  is  M.  Kobus  or  Thur- 
beri.  Next  comes  the  Yulan  M.  con- 
spicua  throwing  its  great  white  cups 
open  to  the  sprmg  sun,  and  a  few  days 
after  it  the  gem  of  the  whole  family 
M.  Soulangeana.  This  is  of  hybrid 
origin,  Yulan  one  of  its  parents,  M. 
obovata  the  other,  it  shows  character- 
istics of  both  plants,  flowers  abundant- 
ly when  young  and  in  a  shrubby  state, 
and  still  more  abundantly  when  it  ulti- 
mately reaches  the  dimensions  of  a 
good  sized  tree.  To  him  who  is  so 
unfortunate  that  he  can  only  have  one 
magnolia,  this  is  the  one  he  should 
plant  M.  speciosa  is  another  hybrid 
with  some  strong  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  kind,  differing  chiefly  in  its 
free    branched    symmetry    of    growth, 
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Lonicera  fragrantissima,  its  flowers 
individually  small  and  insignificant,  so 
much  so  that  generally  that  first  inti- 
mation we  have  of  its  flowering  is 
when  we  catch  a  whiff  of  its  fragrant 
breath  upon  the  air.  It  makes  a  large 
bush  and  early  flowering  and  delicate 
fragrance  are  its  particular  attributes. 
The  forsythias  come  next,  and  no 
words  of  praise  can  even  exaggerate 
the  beauty  of  these.  Individually  or 
in  a  mass  in  any  soil,  aspect  and  sit- 
uations they  give  us  beauty  of  the 
highest  type.  The  oldest  and  best 
known  species  is  Fortunei  and  although 
the  Catalogues  make  mention  of  F. 
intermedia  and  F.  suspensa,  the  differ- 
ence in  these  is  but  slight     Forsythia 


having  flowers  not  quite  so  large,  and 
it  flowers  a  few  days  later  whilst 
stray  flowers  prolons  its  blooming  till 
foliage  is  well  developed.  M.  Lennei 
is  a  striking  beauty  and  unlike  all  the 
others  its  great  cup  shaped  flowers  a 
rich  claret  color  externally,  the  flowers 
heavy  and  lasting  and  their  period  of 
duration  and  production  considerably 
prolonged. 

Then  in  the  later  weeks  come  other 
great  magnolias  that  attain  to  tree 
form,  but  time  does  not  permit  of  en- 
larging upon  these.  The  snowy  mes- 
pilus,  Amelanchier  Botryapium,  is  an- 
other gem  of  early  spring  dairs  that 
enwreaths  itself  in  gariands  of  fleecy 
white   bloom.       The   season   advances 


and  the  Judas  tree  next  commands  at- 
tention by  the  strong  tone  of  color 
It  adds  to  the  ever  changing  scene, 
Cerds  Canadensis  we  call  it  by  name, 
but  how  shall  we  fittingly  express  in 
words  its  exceeding  beauty  and  lavish 
profusion,  twigs,  thick  branches,  aye, 
and  often  the  main  trunk  itself  cov- 
ered with  clusters  of  purple  bloom. 
Cerds  Japonica,  a  Japanese  relative,  is 
also  distinct  and  showy,  having  larger 
flowers,  but  in  our  latitude  in  winter 
kills  at  times,  therefore  is  rarely  seen 
to  advantage. 

Next  in  the  procession  come  the  spi- 
reas,  the  first  of  this  great  family,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  two  dozeii, 
species,  is  the  double  flowered  plum' 
leaved  Spirea  plunifolia.  It  ranks  as 
one  of  our  very  best  flowering  shrubs 
to  profuse  and  lasting  is  its  bloom.  S. 
Thunbergi  blooms  at  the  same  time, 
has  tiny  flowers  but  in  such  myriads 
that  a  mass  of  it  viewed  from  a  dis- 
tance suggests  a  snowbank  that  has  not 
yet  disappeared  in  spite  of  the  spring 
sun.  S.  Reevesi  in  single  and  double 
is  a  good  spedes,  whilst  a  little  later 
in  its  own  time  of  blooming.  S.  Van 
Houttei  is  easily  the  most  graceful  and 
most  attractive  flowering  shrub  of  its 
time.  Others  follow  in  succession  on 
through  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

Another  great  family  that  by  close 
relationship  sug^ts  itself  for  bold 
associated  planting,  contains  the  al- 
mond, peach,  plum,  cherry,  apple  and 
the  Japanese  quince.  Think  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  these  alone  for  making  a 
garden  picture  of  incomparable  beauty. 
Space  prohdMts  enlarging  upon  at  least 
a  hundred  varieties  included  in  this 
great  group.  Unfortunately  in  latter 
days  we  are  to  be  denied  much  of 
their  beauty  unless  by  persistent  spray- 
ing we  shall  eventually  get  the  upper 
hand  to  the  extent  of  entirely  exter- 
minating the  devastating  San  Jose 
scale.^  Bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  your 
planting  all  these  ornamental  tjrpes  of 
that  great  natural  order  that  gives  us 
our  orchard  fruits  are  just  as  suscep- 
tible to  attack  and  quick  extermination 
by  the  aforementioned  pest 

Fortunately  most  of  the  other  fami- 
lies of  blooming  shrubs  are  immune, 
otherwise  the  outlook  for  tree  and 
shrub  life  in  parks  and  gardens  would 
be  a  dreary  one.  As  May  declines  and 
June  arrives  new  hosts  come  trooping 
on  the  scene.  Think  of  the  dogwood 
and  try  to  express  the  joy  and  admira- 
tion it  excites  in  you.  Then  there  is 
lilac  time,  always  a  well  remembered 
period  of  the  yeaj,  even  in  the  old 
days  when  we  had  only  the  few  natural 
species.  Now,  thanks  to  the  hybridiz- 
ers' skill,  we  have  varieties  galore  of  a 
quality  undreamed  of  not  so  many 
years  sigo,  in  single  and  double  flowers 
larger  individually,  gigantic  in  the  clus- 
ter and  the  range  of  color  a  phenome- 
nal one  from  white  through  tender 
pinks  and  exquisite  blues  to  deep  dark 
purplish  red. 

In  graceful  delicate  contrast  to  great 
masses  of  lilac  we  have  the  snowdrop 
tree,  hal^ia  tetr^era  and  H.  dipCera 
with  myriads  of  white  bells  depending 
from  thdr  far-flung  branches.  Phila- 
delphus  and  deutzia  are  two  more  im- 
portant families  and  if  we  want  relief 
from  so  much  of  snowy  whiteness  as 
seen  in  these,  we  turn  to  the  weigebs 
in  varietv  of  hue  from  pink  to  crim- 
son. The  viburnums,  too,  impress 
their  importance  on  us,  and  the  wild 
roses   we   must   have   in   thdr 
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such  species  as  rugosa,  lucida,  setigera, 
multiflora  and  Wichuraiana. 

The  mention  of  rhododendrons  kal- 
mias  and  azaleas  conjures  up  visions 
of  greatest  beauty  provided  we  have 
the  conditions  that  suit  them.  Failing 
sach  it  is  far  better  to  ignore  them 
for  adaptability  of  material  to  existing 
conditions  is  always  the  best  course  to 


varied  habit  of  growth  that  marks  the 
different  species  and  aids  effective  dis- 
position of  them  in  any  general  plant- 
ing scheme.  

EARLY  FLOWERING  SPIREAS. 

The  shrubby  spireas  constitute  a  very 
important  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  and 
by  a  careful  selection  of  species  and  va- 
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pursue.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
the  amazing  variety  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  may  be 
said  as  to  care  and  attention.  In  all 
gardening  practice  there  is  nothing  that 
gives  so  large  a  return  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  at  all  comparable  with  flower- 
ing shrubs.  They  can  all  be  easily  and 
cheaply  procured  and  planted  with  as- 
surance of  future  satisfaction.  The  au- 
tumn months  are  the  best  for  plant- 
ing with  few  exceptions,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  bein^  the  magnolias, 
which  owing  to  peculiar  conditions  of 
roots  should  always  be  planted  in 
spring.  The  only  actual  important  fac- 
tor in  subsequent  treatment  is  the  judi- 
cious use  of  the  pruning  knife,  and 
judging  from  what  one  daily  sees  m 
many  places  this  matter  is  not  prop- 
erly understood.  Indiscriminate  winter 
pruning  often  results  in  cutting  away 
one-half  or  more  of  the  flowering 
wood.  Some  pruning  is  necessary  for 
many  of  the  subjects  enumerated,  but 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
there  should  be  less  winter  and  more 
summer  pruning.  No  shrubs  that 
flower  in  spring  upon  the  wood  of  the 
previous  season  s  growth,  and  these  are 
the  majority,  should  be  winter  pruned. 
The  opposite  is  equally  true.  Any 
shrubs  that  flower  upon  the  current 
season's  growth  may  be  winter  pruned. 
As  for  example,  the  althaeas  or  tree 
mallows   and   the   hydrangeas. 

The  bulk  of  the  flowering  shrubs, 
however,  should  be  pruned  immediately 
after  flowering.  Such  pruning  to  be 
the  proper  thinning  and  cutting  aws^y 
of  the  shoots  that  nave  flowered.  This 
practice  encourages  a  strong  new 
growth,  insures  good  flowering  wood 
for  another  year,  and  preserves  that 
all   essential  individuality  of  form  and 


rieties,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  one  or 
more  in  blossom  during  seven  or  eight 
months  of  the  year.  The  numerous 
species  can  be  easily  separated  into  two 
distinct  groups,  early  and  late  fk)wer- 
ing.  The  first  of  these  groups  may  be 
said  to  be  in  season  from  February  to 


of  the  early  ones  are  from  axillary  buds, 
those  of  the  later  ones  are  usually  in 
terminal  inflorescences,  and  while  the 
color  of  the  flowers  of  the  early  ones  is 
either  white  or  in  a  few  cases  cream,  the 
color  of  the  late  ones  may  be  white, 
pink,  cream,  or  red. 

The  early  flowering  set  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  species  and  a  few  hy- 
brids, the  former  bein^  chiefly  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  origin.  For  ordinary 
establishments  a  few  may  be  selected 
which  are  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
others  for  decorative  purposes,  and 
these  are  mentioned  below. 

So  far  as  cultivation  is  concerned  they 
present  no  difficulties  to  the  gardener, 
for  they  thrive  in  any  really  good  gar- 
den soil,  and  require  little  pruning,  oth- 
er than  thinning  to  keep  the  centres  of 
the  bushes  open.  In  addition  to  their 
value  for  out-door  work,  beds,  shrub- 
beries, etc.,  they  are  of  considerable 
worth  for  forcing,  as  flowers  are  borne 
with  great  freedom  and  they  can  be  got 
into  blossom  early  with  little  trouble. 
The  selection  given  below  is  composed 
of  the  early  flowering  section. 

ARLmGTON  NATIONAL  CEnETERT. 

Of  the  80  odd  national  cemeteries 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
quartermaster  general  of  the  army,  Ar- 
lington stands  pre-eminent  in  size,  beauty 
and  history.  The  cemetery  proper  con- 
tains about  408  acres.  Aside  from  the 
great  natural  beauty  of  the  grounds 
with  its  hills  and  valleys  and  majestic 
oaks  and  Other  native  trees  the  govern- 
ment has  added  greatly  to  this  natural 
beauty  by  the  judicious  introduction  of 
many  improvements  and  other  land- 
scape features  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  war  department  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  D.  H.  Rhodes,  who  for  a  pe- 
riod of  over  30  years  has  been  connected 
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June,  the  second  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, or  sometimes  October.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  season  of  flowering,  the  ar- 
rangement and  color  of  the  blossoms  in 
these  two  groups  are  in  most  instances 
quite   different,   for,   while  the  blooms 


with  this  important  branch  of  the  quar- 
termaster's department. 

Arlington  mansion  was  built  in  1802, 
by  George  Washington  Parke  Custis, 
son  of  John  Parke  Custis,  whose  wid- 
owed    mother     became     Mrs.     Martha 
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Washington.  On  the  death  of  CoL  John 
Parke  Custis,  his  son  and  daughter 
were  adopted  by  General  Washington, 
and  the  son  remained  a  member  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  household  until  after  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Washington  in  1802,  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  on  his  Arling- 
ton estate.  When  Custis  died  in  1857, 
Arlington  was  inherited  by  the  children 
of  his  only  daughter,  Mary  Custis  Lee, 
wife  of  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  of  the 
United  States  army.  Col.  Lee  and  Miss 
Custis  were  married  in  183 1  in  the  same 
room  of  the  Arlington  mansion  in  which, 
today,  visitors  register  their  names. 
Thenceforward  it  was  their  home  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Col. 
Lee  resigned  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States  on  April  22,  1861;  he 
moved  from  Arlington  to  Richmond  to 
take  command  of  the  Virginia  troops 
and  later  to  become  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Confederate  army.  As  the 
Lees  moved  out  from  Arlington,  United 
States  troops  moved  in.  It  first  became 
a  hospital,  and  when  in  1864  the  prop- 
erty was  sold  for  delinquent  taxes,  the 
government  bought  it  for  $26,100.  In 
1877,  George  Washington  Custis  Lee, 
heir  under  the  Custis  will,  established 
his  legal  title  to  the  property.  The 
United  States  government  satisfied  his 
claim  by  the  payment  of  $150,000. 

On  tne  grounds  near  the  mansion 
stands  the  Temple  of  Fame,  an  open 
circular  colonnade.  The  cornice  is  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Grant  and  Farragut,  the  col- 
umns with  those  of  Thomas,  Meade, 
McPherson,  Sedgwick,  Reynolds, 
Humphreys,  Garfield  and  Mansfield. 
About  the  grounds  are  bronze  tablets, 
on  each  one  being  inscribed  a  stanza  of 
Theodore  O'Hara's  poem,  "The  Bivouac 
of  the  Dead."  Near  by  is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  "Unknown  Dead /'  beneath 
which  "repose  the  bones  of  2,111  un- 
known soldiers." 

Then  there  is  the  amphitheater  where 
memorial  services  are  held  on  Decora- 
tion day,  the  old  earthworks,  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson, which  was  thrown  up  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  national 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  Spanish- American  war  and 
the  Maine  victims,  besides  hundreds  of 
handsome  private  monuments  which 
mark  the  final  resting  place  of  many  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Near  the  mansion  are  several  goou 
sized  Magnolia  grandifiora  planted  by 
Mr.  Rhodes  about  25  years  ago. 
Through  the  grounds  are  many  good 
specimens  of  the  conifer  family,  includ- 
ing Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Cedrus  de- 
odara,  five  or  six  varieties  of  the  rctin- 
isporas,  thuya,  biotas,  yews,  pines, 
spruces,  etc.  On  the  amphitheater  there 
are  wistarias,  planted  over  30  years  ago 
with  trunks  like  small  trees  which  pre- 
sent a  grand  spectacle  when  in  bloom 
during  the  month  of  May. 

Mr.  Rhodes  has  only  a  very  limited 
area  of  glass  at  his  disposal,  yet  in  spite 
of  this  he  has  a  good  many  fine  speci- 
men plants  which  are  effectively  placed 
about  the  grounds.  These  include  sea- 
forthias,  latanias,  cycas,  macrozamias, 
phoenix,  dasylirions,  beaucameas,  pam- 
danus,  agaves,  etc.  There  are^  also 
nearly  two  acres  of  bedding  display. 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  area  is  located 
in  a  handsome,  open  plot  of  ground  ly- 
injr  immediately  south  of  the  mansion. 

The  Temple  of  Fame,  which  stands 
in  the  central  part  oT  this  plot,  is  given 
a  splendid  setting  by  being  flanked  on 
all  sides  by  numerous  beds  of  the  lead- 


ing varieties  of  canna,  geraniums,  pe- 
tunias, coleus,  vincas,  stevias,  torenias, 
centaureas,  verbenas,  celosias,  bego- 
nias, etc.,  the  whole  making  a  very  ef- 
fective   and    harmonious     blending     of 
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bloom  and  foliage  with  its  immediate 
surroundings.  The  effect  and  beauty 
of  this  plot  as  a  whole  was  evidently 
the  aim  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  rather  than  to 
specialize  for  any  particular  bed  or  beds. 


Cmana  Chameleon. 


And  yet  he  has  ingeniously  introduced 
on  the  north  side  of  the  plot  a  choice 
bit  of  specialty  in  the  way  of  carpet  bed- 
ding which  is  not  only  handsomely  done, 
but  is  also  useful  in  that  it  imparts  ac- 
curate and  interesting  information  to 
visitors. 
This  specialty  consists  of  four  beds, 


each  about  6  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long. 
They  have  been  planted  solidly  widi 
plants  which  form  the  following  words 
and  letters,  viz.:  "Established  1864;" 
"Interments  20,042;"  "Unknown  4t6ii;'' 
and  "Known  15,431."  The  letters  and 
figures  in  the  first  two  beds  named  have 
been  formed  with  Santolina  incana,  the 
groundwork  is  altemanthera.  Prospect 
park  and  the  beds  are  edged  with  a 
border  of  Altemanthera  aurea  nana. 
The  letters  and  figures  in  the  two  last 
named  beds  have  Echeveria  clavifolia 
through  the  center  and  an  inclosure  of 
Altemanthera  rubra  nana.  The  ground- 
work is  A.  Sieboldi  and  the  beds 
are  edged  with  A.  rubra  nana. 

S.  E. 

The  Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  ON  CAIINAS. 

Cannas  made  a  good  growth  last  sum- 
mer and  continued  in  good  bloom  until 
the  middle  of  October.  Weather  con- 
ditions from  the  time  of  planting  the 
crop  until  November  were  all  that  could 
be  desired,  with  the  result  that  the 
plants  made  a  sturdy,  vigorous  growth 
and  were  remarkably  free  from  disease. 
Several  thousand  pollenized  seedlings 
were  on  trial.  Some  of  these  have  been 
tested  two  or  three  years  and  a  few 
show  decided  advance  over  existing  va- 
rieties. 

Louisiana  (Black  Warrior  -J-  Penn- 
sylvania).— This  variety  was  first  to 
bloom  in  this  class,  and  continued  until 
late  in  autumn;  flowers  richest  crim- 
son, 7H  inches  across,  of  good  sub- 
stance, 7  feet  high,  green  leaf  with  pur- 
ple edges. 

Wyoming. — ^This  is  a  new  break  in 
the  orchid  flowering  class;  flowers  deep, 
pure  orange,  very  large,  foliage  bronze, 
enormous  size  and  very  effective,  7  feet 
high. 

Pennsylvania  O.  P.— This  grand  vari- 
ety fully  maintained  its  good  qualities 
and  was  only  exceeded  in  its  class  by 
Louisiana. 

Indiana  O.  F. — Another  grand  addi- 
tion to  this  class;  flowers  pure,  clear 
orange,  very  large,  height  7  feet,  green 
foliage. 

King  Humbert  O.  F. — This  was  mag- 
nificent with  its  rich,  bronze  foliage  and 
fine  flower  spikes ;  grew  4  to  5  feet 

Mrs.  Kate  Gray.  O.  P.— This  also 
made  a  good  show.  Its  flowers  are 
more  durable  than  Italia  or  Burbank. 

Jupiter  1 57 1. — This  new  variety  made 
a  grand  show ;  its  flowers  clear  red,  pet- 
als 2  inches  wide,  bronze  foliage,  almost 
as  dark  as  the  true  Black  Beauty,  often 
3  feet  long  and  12  to  14  inches  wide. 
Height  6  feet. 

Venus  1588. — This  is  a  charming  va- 
riety. Color  very  pink  with  broad  band 
of  creamy  yellow  and  beautiful  white 
throat,  ideal  rounded  form,  veiy  dura- 
ble, erect  heads,  self  cleaning.  Owing 
to  its  beautiful  coloring  often  compared 
to  an  orchid. 

Evolution. — A  new  break.  G>Ior  of 
flower  a  blending  of  old  gold  and  or- 
ange, foliage  bronze,  very  hardy  and 
becoming  more  popular  every  season. 
Height  4  feet 

Brandywine. — One  of  the  finest  bronze 
leafed  varieties  in  cultivation.  G>Ior 
vinous  red  with  a  narrow  thread  of 
yellow  around  the  petals  which  becomes 
more  decided  in  fall.  Map^nificent  foli- 
age from  ground  up.    Height  3H  feet 

Buttercup. — Still  holds   its  record  as 
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the  earliest  and  most  reliable  rich  yel- 
low, dwarf  and  self  cleaning. 

Betsy  Ross. — The  purest  and  most 
dwarf  of  the  pink  varieties. 

Juanita. — ^This  is  a  new  break.  Color, 
chrome  yellow;  flowers  large,  petals  2 


bloomer,  erect  head.    Height  3  feet 
Duke  of  Marlborough.--One  of  the 

most  effective  in  the  dark  crimson  class. 

Height  4  feet 
Philadelphia.— Nothing  on  our  grounds 

gave  more  bloom  or  showed  up  brighter 
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inches  wide,  very  large,  erect  heads,  foli- 
age bronze,  very  distmct    Height  4  feet 
Black  Warrior. — The  darkest  flower- 
ing canna  laiown.    Habit  dwarf,  height 

3  feet 

Gladiator.— This  made  a  grand  show 
and  is  the  best  mottled  yellow  variety 
on  our  grounds.  Flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance. 

Cherokee. — Flowers  rich,  velvety  crim- 
son, large  and  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance.   Height  3  feet 

West  Grove.— Color  rich,  coral  pink. 
Flowers  produced  on  enormous  erect 
heads.  One  of  the  most  durable  vari- 
eties.    Height   4   feet 

Hiawatha.— A  beautiful  pink  and 
bronze  foliage.  A  most  charming  va- 
riety.   Height  3  feet 

Queen  of  Holland. — A  pure,  rich  or- 
ange produced  on  bronze  foliage.  A 
very  effective  variety.    Height  4}4  feet 

Eastern  Beauty.— Clear  salmon  pink, 
produced  on  rich,  bronze  foliage.  One  of 
the  most  reliable  varieties  on  our 
grounds.  Bulbs  have  kept  after  being 
housed.  Should  be  in  every  collection. 
Height  zVi  feet 

Niagara. — ^The  largest  and  most  dura- 
ble of  the  gilt  edge  varieties.  Height  3 
feet 

Improved  Coronet — Flowers  light  yel- 
low. A  fine,  robust,  dwarf  grower  and 
very  free  bloomer.     Height  3  feet 

George  Washington. — One  of  the  best 
of  the  bright  red  varieties,  free  and  con- 
tinuous bloomer.    Height  3  feet 

David  Harum. — Color  nearly  scarlet, 
making  a  fine  contrast  on  its  fine  bronze 
foliage.  One  of  the  best.  Height  3J4 
feet 

Mt.  Blanc. — This  made  a  grand  show. 
It  is  a  very  sturdy  grower  and  its 
masses  of  white  flowers  show  up  es- 
pecially well  in  evening.    Height  3^  to 

4  feet. 

St  Louis.— This  is  a  grand  variety. 
Color  bright  scarlet  on  magnificent 
bronze  foliage.     Height  5  feet 

Louise. — ^A  fine  pink  variety.  Very 
vigorous  grower  and  free  bloomer. 
Herght  5  feet 

'  Martha  Washington. — Still  one  of  the 
best   dwarf  pink   varieties.     Very   free 


than  this  variety.    Height  3}4  feet 
Pillar  of  Fire. — Flowers  very  bright 

red  and  effective.    Tall  growing  variety. 

Height  6  feet 
Triumph. — Color  nearly  scarlet  Flow- 


ers produced  on  large  erect  heads,  very 
dwari    Height  2  feet 

California. — ^A  very  free  bloomer, 
clear  orange  on  green  leaf.  Height  4 
feet 

Chautauqua. — Nearly  scarlet,  on  rich 
bronze  foliage.     Height  5  feet 

Duke  of  York. — A  grand  gilt  edged 
variety,  producing  large  flowers  on 
enormous  heads  carried  well  above  the 
foliage,  always  fine.    Height  5  feet 

Florence  Vau^han.^Too  well  known 
to  need  description.    Always  reliable. 

Improved  Eldorado. — Flowers  one- 
third  larger  than  the  old  variety.  It  is 
a  very  early  and  continuous  bloomer. 
It  is  a  seedling  of  George  Washington 

Count  de  Sachs.*— One  of  the  bright- 
est and  most  free  blooming  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Admiral  Schley.— A  beautiful,  dwarf, 
gilt  edged  variety.  A  most  profuse 
bloomer.    Height  2  feet 

Sam  Trelease.— One  of  the  best  gilt 
edged  varieties.  Producing  its  flowers 
on  strong,  erect  trusses.  It  is  also  self 
cleaning.    Height  3  feet 

No.  1504.— A  large  bright  crimson  on 
bronze  foliage.  This  is  a  seedling  of 
Mt.  Etna  and  Brandywine. 

No.  2530. — This  is  a  pure  white  variety. 
Petals  over  3  inches  wide.  Flowers 
beautifully  crimped.  Probably  the  most 
remarkable  white  canna  in  existence;  is 
well  worth  a  trip  across  the  continent 
to  see  in  bloom. 

Antoine  Wintzer. 
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FREESIA  TUBJBRGEIfL 

'  A  new  f reesia  was  recently  shown  b( 
fore  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  byj 
M.  C  G.  van  Tubergen,  Jr.,  Haarlentj 
It  has  fragrant,  rosy  lilac  flowers,  with] 
white  showing  through  here  and  there 
In  size  and  color  this  freesia  is  a  ^^t] 
improvement  upon  F.  Armstrong!.  This^ 
and  F.  refracta  alba  were  the  parents  of  | 
Freesia  Tubergenl— Journal  of  Horti-j, 
culture.  I 

HERBACEOUS  PLANT  NOTES.  ^ 

One  of  our  handsomest,  low,  ground 
covering  plants,  and  one  that  should  be 
seen  in  every  collection  of  any  preten- 
sions, is  the  bright  gentian  blue  Litfao- 
spermum  prostratum,  sometimes  called 
L.  fruiticosum,  a  small,  prostrate, 
branchy,  dense  growing  sub-shrub  with 
lance  shaped,  rough  surfaced  leaves  an 
inch  or  so  long.  The  deep  glistening 
blue  flowers  are  narrow,  funnel  shaped 
with  an  elongated  tube,  axillary,  pro- 
duced on  the  ends  or  tips  of  the  branch- 
lets  in  leafy  spikes,  the  flowering  season 
extending  from  May  on  throughout  the 
summer  months.  An  open,  dry  and 
airy  situation  and  a  light,  well  drained, 
fertile  soil  should  be  selected  for  it  I 
have  seen  it  years  ago  in  a  wild  state — 
the  foliage  often  covered  thickly  with 
dust,  the  accumulation  of  months— on 
hillsides  and  mountains  in  southern. 
Spain,  in  sun-parched,  fodrv'  ground 
where  grass  would  not  grow.  The  plants 
seemed  to  subsist  and  flourish  entirely 
on  the  moisture  of  the  nightly  dew  dur- 
ing the  many  rainless  summer  months, 
under  the  cloudless  southern  sky,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  flowers  were  not  nearly 
as  large  and  perfect  as  they  were  lower 
down,  or  in  the  irrigated  sections,  but 
this  shows  that  the  plant  will  live  and 
thrive  in  very  diy  situations  when  once 
established.  It  is  an  excellent  subject 
for  the  rockery  or  sunny  slopes,  but 
equally  well  adapted  for  beds  or  bor- 
ders. Summer  or  winter  it  presents  a 
neat  and  clean  appearance,  being  com- 
pact in  growth  and  evergreen.  The 
space  devoted  to  it  needs  no  attention 
whatever,  except  a  little  top-dressing 
now  and  then  while  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing. The  principal  reason  why  this  plant 
is  not  very  plentiful  is  perhaps  due  to 
some  difficulty  experienced  in  its  propa- 
gation. The  older  plants  rarelv  divide 
readily  and  there  is  more  or  les  diffi- 
culty in  rooting  the  cuttings.  Ripe  wood 
cuttings  taken  in  autumn,  inserted  in 
boxes  or  pans  of  sand,  firmly  and  tightly 
pressed  down,  and  later  placed  in  a  cool, 
shady  house  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
until  they  have  calloused  and  then  placed 
on  a  bench  with  bottom  heat,  results 
usually  in  fair  success,  but  I  prefer  the 
^If-ripened  growth  of  fall  potted  plants, 
grown  in  a  cool  house  during  the  win- 
ter. May  is  the  time  to  take  the  cut- 
tings; they  can  be  inserted  in  the  ordi- 
nary propagating  bench  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  will  form  roots  nicely, 
then  they  should  be  potted  off,  shaded 
for  a  few  weeks  and  then  gradually 
hardened  off  in  an  airy  house  or  frame 
before  planting  out  in  their  final  posi- 
tion. It  is  not  a  rank,  rambling  grower 
and  the  plants  can  be  placed  ra£her  close 
together,  even  if  they  are  to  remain  in 
the  same  quarters  for  years;  but  wher- 
ever they  are  and  however  planted,  if 
the  position  is  the  right  one,  they  bloom 
profusely,  and  whoever  sees  them  must 
admire  the  bright  color  as  well  as  the 
pretty  shape  of  the  flowers. 


Among  the  alyssums  now  in  flower  A. 
:ompactum,  fl.  pL,  takes  the  eye  before 
|any  other  variety  of  the  saxatile  type, 
lot  because  the  little  individual  flowers 
lire  perfectly  double  on  close  examina- 
tion, but  on  account  of  its  very  compact 
and  dense  habit  of  growth,  and  the 
jsturdy,  broad  corymbose  heads  of  deep- 
est golden  yellow  flower^.  In  other  re- 
spects the  variety  resembles  the  ordi- 
lary  Alyssum  compactum  in  leaves  and 
Jgrowth,  only  it  is  extremely  short 
V^jointed,  and  this  quality  assists  in  pro- 
;}ducing  the  more  compact  habit  We  can 
^not  reproduce  the  double  variety  by  seed, 
but  must  rely  on  growing  the  plants 
from  cuttings,  which,  however,  root 
readily  when  taken  in  spring.  These 
cuttings  should  not  be  very  long,  ode 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  being  about 
right,  which  insures  best  results.  Green- 
house or  frame-grown  cuttings  root 
more  quickly  and  are  more  certain  th^n 
growth  made  in  the  open  air.  The  trejat- 
ment  required  does  not  differ  in  any 
way  from  any  of  the  other  alyssums,  a 
dry,  open  situation  in  any  sort  of  soil 
serving  for  them.  Moisture,  especially 
in  fall  and  winter,  is  detrimental  to  their- 
welfare,  the  base  or  nedc  of  the  plants 
being  apt  to  decay  when  kept  moist  For 
that  reason  heavy  mulchings  and  cover- 
ings in  winter  should  also  be  avoided. 
On  dry  banks,  on  knolls  and  high  up  in 
the  rockery  they  ztt  long  lived  and  ex- 
tremely hardy. 

Another  of  the  rarer  alyssums  is  A. 
spinosum,  a  drawf  plant,  only  three  to 
four  inches  high,  rarely  over  that  The 
small  lanceolate  leaves  are  covered  with 
a  silvery  white  tomentum  and  the  nu- 
merous, thin,  hard,  wiry  branchlets  are 
armed  with  short  little  spines,  growing 
harder  with  age,  hence  the  name  spin- 
osum. The  flowers  are  white  and  pro- 
duced in  dense  little  corymbose  racemes. 
It  is  a  very  florifcrous  and  pretty  dwarf 


the  seedlings  should  be  guarded  agamst 
too  much  moisture,  damping  off  being 
one  of  their  weak  points.  Spring  cut- 
tings will  root  nicely  in  gentle  bottom 
heat,  and  this  is  the  best  and  easiest 
way  to  increase  or  keep  up  the  stodc 
J.  B.  K. 

RAILROAD  GARDERQIG  HI  THE  SOUTH. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
new  depot  and  grounds  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  railroad  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  and  gives  some  idea  of  the  prog- 
ress that  it  being  made  in  railroad  gar- 
dening m  die  south  as  well  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  grounds 
at  this  depot  are  in  charge  of  Harry 
Adams,  who  is  a  competent  gardener 
and  one  who  is  doing  much  to  develop 
this  class  of  gardening.  The  giant 
cereus  to  the  right  was  transported 
from  Gila,  Arizona.  This  fine  speci- 
men cactus  measures  22  feet  in  height 
and  weighs  lo^ooo  pounds.  The  work 
of  moving  this  plant  was  quite  consid- 
erable and  it  is  hoped  that  the  plant 
will  live  and  thrive  to  reward  Mr. 
Adams'  enterprise. 

THE  WISTARIAS. 

For  grace  and  beauty  it  seems  that 
the  wistarias  will  continue  to  be  the  first 
family  among  the  climbers.  At  the  resi- 
dence of  Gen.  Anson  Mills,  on  Dupont 
circle,  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is  a 
purple  one  that  has  covered  the  entire 
front  of  the  commodious  house,  and  tlie 
immense  mass  of  bloom  is  now  one  of 
the  attractions  for  sightseers  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  At  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Kean,  on  New  Hampshire  avenue, 
there  is  a  white  wistaria  that  in  six 
years  has  made  a  growth  of  between  60 
and  70  feet  The  main  stem  climbed  a 
rope  to  the  third  story  of  the  honse  and 


RAILROAD   QARDANINQ    IN  THB   SOUTH. 

Sail  Antonio  depot  of  the  Southern  Paclflo  Railroad. 


perennial  from  northern  Europe  and  per- 
fectly hardy  here,  good  in  any  place  ex- 
cept low,  moist  ground  and  not  at  all 
difficult  to  handle.  A.  spinosum  does 
not  seed  very  freely,  but  when  fresh  seed 
is  obtainable  it  germinates  inside  of  a 
few  weeks.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth 


over  100  immense  clusters  of  bloom  can 
be  counted  from  the  street  S.  E. 

Seattle,  Wash.— At  the  late  general 
election  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000  ^  was 
voted  for  tiie  acquisition  of  additional 
parks,  parkways  and  playgroonds. 
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THE  COOPERIAS. 

Cooperias  are  interesting  bulbous 
plants  growing  in  the  southwestern 
states,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  They 
are  of  the  amaryllis  family  and  are  a 
small  genus  of  only  two  species*  C 
Drummondii,  var.  chlorosolen,  and  C 
pedunculata.  Botanically  they  are  sep- 
arated from  the  zephyr  flowers  (ze^hy- 
ranthes)  only  by  some  small  distinctions 
in  tiieir  anthers  and  some  difference  in 
the  character  of  their  leaves.  From  a 
garden  point  of  view  the  chief  distinc- 
tion is  that  the  cooperias,  known  as 
the  giant  fairy  lilies  and  evening 
stars  are  night  flowering,  while  the 
zephjyranthes  prefer  the  more  convential 
daylight  Of  the  cooperias  the  C  pedun- 
culata has  the  largest  and  most  attract- 
ive flowers  which  are  two  inches  in 
diameter,  white  and  tinged  rose  on  re- 
verse of  petals.  C.  Drummondii  are  of 
same  coloring  but  smaller  while  the 
variety  chlorosolen  has  greenish  tints. 

The  bulbs  of  these  two  families  seem 
to  occur  in  swampy  or  wet  ground 
which  would  indicate  that  they  will 
prosper  in  the  damper  i>arts  of  the  gar- 
den though  they  flourish  in  ordinary 
gardoi  borders,  but  like  all  bulbs,  they 
will  not  continue  to  prosper  unless  prop- 
erly nourished  and  grown  on  till  the 
new  growth  is  perfected.  These  bulbs 
are  at  best  not  more  than  half  hardy 
and  in  this  latitude  if  grown  in  the 
open  border  should  be  lifted  when  the 
ground  loses  its  warmtii  in  October  and 
stored  in  dry  soil  during  the  winter. 
Planted  out  early  they  will  soon  make 
growth,  pushing  up  narrow  strap  shaped 
leaves,  and  erect  scopes,  each  bearinp^  a 
flower.  The  leaves  are  }4-inch  wide, 
and  about  8  inches  long,  flowers  of  good 
substimce  and  fragrant 

Cooperias  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
grown  but  some  of  the  allied  zephyr- 
anthes  are  well  known  and  appreaated. 
There  are  some  34  distinct  species  of 
tiiese.  The  best  known  is  the  Z.  Ata- 
masco,  variously  known  as  the  Ata- 
masco  lily,  swamp  lily,  Suwanee  lity, 
staggergrass,  toonen,  which  flowers  in 
May  and  June  and  varies  somewhat  in 
colorings. 

The  zephyranthes  are  all  natives  of 
our  southern  states  and  South  America ; 
they  differ  somewhat  in  habit  and  form 
of  flowers  which  are  white  and  shades 
of  red.  A  double  form  of  Z.  Candida 
was  known  and  figured  so  long  ago  as 
1612  at  Frankfort  and  later  described  by 
Parkinson  as  "the  double  white  daffo- 
dil of  Virginia."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  this  form  is  known  in 
any  garden.  G. 

THE  FRAGRANCE  OF  FLOWERS. 

ED.  OARDSNZKO^- 

Another  florist  and  myself  have  had 
a  discussion  as  to  when  the  fragrance 
of  flowers  is  the  strongest,  and  the 
cause  of  the  fragrance.  Will  you 
kindly  answer  the  xolk>wing  questions: 

1.  Do  outdoor  flowers  have  a 
stronger  fragrance  in  the  morning  or 
middle  of  the  day? 

2.  What  causes  the  scent?  Is  it 
the  particles  of  ix>llen  floating  on  the 
air,  or  has  the  pistil  something  to  do 
with  it? 

3.  Why  do  flowers  in  a  greenhouse 
give  out  more  fragrance  in  summer 
than  in  winter?  Are  the  causes  the 
same  in  both  greenhouses  and  out- 
doors? 

4.  In  which  climate  do  flowers  give 
out  the  most  fragrance,  in  the  dry  air 


of  the  western  states  and  Canada,  .or 
in  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the  British 
Isles?    And  why?  F.  C  H. 

I.  It  is  my  opinion  that  flowers, 
whether  in  the  open  or  under  glass 
produce  their  most  marked  fragrance 
upon  opening;  that  is,  their  perfume  is 


be  more  fragrant  than  those  grown  in 
the  more  ten^erate  regions.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  perfume  given  off 
by  these  plants  is  a  pleasant  one^  for 
in  many  instances  it  is  exceedingly 
disagreeable  and  an  unpleasant  one, 
but  the  fact  is  nevertheless  quite  well 
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stronger  at  the  time  the  flower  first 
opens  than  at  any  other  period.  If  the 
flower  is  one  which  closes  at  night 
and  opens  again  in  the  morning  the 
perfume  is  stronger  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  flower  first  opens.  Then, 
too,  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  is 
apt  to  be  more  pronounced  before  the 
flower  has  been  fertilized  than  after- 
wards. The  odor  is  considered  to  be 
the  means  of  attracting  insects  to  the 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  securing  pol- 
lination. 

2.  The  scent  or  perfume  of  flowers 
is  due  to  the  so-cailed  essential  oils; 
that  is,  the  volatile  oils  whidi  are 
secreted  by  the  oil  glands  in  the  tis- 
sue of  the  flower,  and  when  the  blos- 
som has  reached  that  stage  in  its  de- 
velopment when  it  opens,  these  glands 
have  sufficiently  matured  to  liberate 
the  volatile  oil  which,  being  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  gives  the  sensation  of  per- 
fume. Pollen  has  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  it 

3.  If  it  be  true  that  flowers  in 
greenhouses  are  more  fragrant  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter  it  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the  sun- 
light during  the  summer  and  the  great- 
er activity  of  the  plants. 

4.  In  general  it  is  considered  that 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers  grown  in  the 
tropics  is  stronger  than  that  of  those 
grown  in  the  temperate  regions.  This 
IS  not  saykig  that  any  particular  spe- 
cies of  plant  grown  in  the  tropics^  and 
in  the  temperate  zone,  would  ^ve  a 
stronger  odor  in  one  place  than  m  an- 
other. The  idea  to  be  conveyed  in  this 
statement  is  that  flowers  Indigenous  to 
the  tropics  are,  as  a  rule,  considered  to 


established  that  the  perfume  of  plants 
in  the  tropics  is  stronger  than  those  in 
the  temperate  regions.  As  a  rule,  I 
believe  the  stronger  perfume  is  de- 
veloped in  a  rather  humid  climate,  un- 
der high  heat  and  rather  intense  sun- 
light C 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  work  about  market  gardening  es- 
tablishments is  very  plentiful  at  this 
time  of  year.  Not  only  do  the  various 
plants  need  to  be  set  out  in  tiieir  season 
but  the  later  ones  require  constant  at- 
tention. By  this  time  tiie  first  planting 
of  lettuce  plants  to  the  field  has  taken 
place  and  also  the  cabbage.  Enormous 
quantities  of  these  are  raised  m  market 
gardening  localities  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  character  of  the  ground  be  well 
understood  so  that  an  early  location 
can  be  selected  for  these  first  plantings. 
It  is  advisable  that  such  vegetables  not 
only  be  excellent  in  themselves,  but  in 
reaching  the  market  a  few  days  earlier 
than  local  competitors  will  be  found 
profitable  for  trade  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  Sowings  of  lettuce  should 
now  be  going  forward.  Such  varieties 
as  Silverball  and  Tennisball  lettuces 
should  be  sown  in  drills  a  foot  apart. 
The  necessity  of  thinning  out  seedling 
lettuce  as  soon  as  they  have  developed 
two  or  three  leaves  is  of  great  impor- 
tance and  the  plants  should  stand  10 
mches  or  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  sow  seed  too  thickly 
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or  to  defer  the  thinning  of  the  same.  A 
great  help  in  growing  lettuce  later  on  in 
the  season  is  to  mnlch  around  the  plants. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  roots 
cool  and  moist  and  prevents  them  bolt- 
ing. The  manure  which  has  been 
banked  around  the  frames  will  be  found 
by  that  time  to  be  short  and  admirable 
for  that  purpose.  Indeed  such  plants  as 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  very  much 
benefited  by  this  mulching  process.  Let- 
tuce in  the  cold  frames  is  coming  on  in 
their  succession  successfully  and  it  tsdces 
careful  management  that  no  mterruption 
occurs  between  the  frame  and  outdoor 
lettuce. 

ToMATOES.^The  tomato  plants  in 
most  instances  are  3  or  4  inches  high 
and  have  been  transplanted  to  flats  4  or 
5  inches  apart.  Wherever  evidences  of 
a  root  bound  condition  exist  through 
the  plants  having  been  placed  in  the  flats 
too  early,  they  will  be  benefited  and  kept 
growing  by  the  application  of  some  fer- 
tilizer. A  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  prevent  them  hardening  and 
keep  them  moving  under  such  conditions 
until  the  weather  has  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  transplant  them  to  the  fields. 

Egg  PLANTS.—Egg  plants  and  pep- 
iJers  should  now  be  receiving  careful  at- 
tention and  kept  constantly  growing, 
either  by  transplanting  or  potting.  The 
plants  are  small,  but  as  their  season  for 
planting  outdoors  is  later  than  for  the 
tomatoes,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
round  them  into  good  vigorous  plants 
by  that  time. 

CucuMBERS.—The  cucumbers,  trans- 
planted or  sown  in  the  vegetable  houses, 
recently  occupied  by  the  lettuce,  must  be 
supplied  with  a  good  growing  atmos- 
phere and  night  firing  is  still  in  order. 
Every  encouragement  to  their  grow^ 
must  be  made  at  this  season.  The  same 
is  true  of  houses  set  to  tomatoes.  Toma- 


Rhubasb.«--A  great  advantage  in  a  lo- 
cal market  is  to  have  a  continuous  sup- 
ply of  rhubarb.  We  have  previously  re- 
ferred to  our  methods  of  growing  a  win- 
ter crop  in  a  heated  cellar.  In  due  time 
roots  were  placed  in  a  cold  cellar  and 
they  are  now  furnishing  excellent  ma- 
terial which  will  carry  the  crop  until 
the  outside  product  is  ready.  This  only 
illustrates  one  way  for  a  succession. 
Where  large  quantities  are  grown  this 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  the  most  profit- 
able, for  in  such  instances  a  framework 
is  built  over  the  patch  in  the  field  and 
either  covered  with  glass  or  some  other 
light  material,  and  not  infrequently 
heated  by  steam  to  force  the  crop.  But 
in  supplying  a  local  demand  the  afore- 
mentioned has  proved  satisfactory.  The 
roots  take  a  long  time  to  produce  their 
crop,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar  in  early  March. 

Melons. — Now  is  the  time  to  set  out 
the  young  melon  plants  for  their  sum- 
mer crop.  The  English  forcing  varieties 
are  those  mostly  used,  and  where  one 
has  a  small  even-span  house  it  may 
prove  profitable  to  try  them.  Many 
private  gardeners  have  made  a  suc- 
cess growing  them  and  there  seems 
little  reason  why  the  market  gardener 
should  not  do  the  same.  A  few  runs  of 
wire  about  a  foot  from  the  roof  are  es- 
sential to  train  them  on,  and  other  de- 
tails of  the  management  will  comprise 
the  necessary  pruning,  training  and  thin- 
ning the  fruit.  Good  vigorous  plants 
should  carry  six  or  eight  fruit  and,  as 
they  grow,  some  means  of  supporting 
them  in  sling^s  must  be  made.  The  do- 
mestic varieties  can  be  grown  similarly, 
and  if  strong  plants  are  started  at  this 
time  a  fine  article  can  be  produced  if 
satisfactory  returns  from  a  fancy  trade 
can  be  secured.  The  quality  of  melons 
under  such  conditions  is  much  improved, 


TRANSPLANTING    CELERY. 

From  seed  box  to  frame. 


toes  transplanted  for  a  spring  crop  have 
yielded  extremely  well  this  season,  and 
where  the  crop  is  nearly  harvested  it 
pays  to  remove  them  at  once  and  start 
another  crop  growing.  Old  plants  are 
more  subject  to  diseases  and  to  the  at- 
tacks of  white  f1y»  and  any  neglect  in 
keeping  such  plants  in  the  houses  now 
may  be  detrimental  to  a  future  crop. 


and   there   are   instances   where   it  has 
been  profitable. 

FRANas  Canning. 


CoHOES,  N.  Y.— Wm.  Wheeler,  a  land- 
scape  gardener,  recently  died,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  Willetts, 
on  Chestnut  street 


CELERY, 

Previous  reference  has  been  made  as 
to  the  sowing  of  celery  in  flats,  which 
by  this  time  has  developed  into  strong 
seedlings,  sufficiently  advanced  to  trans- 
plant We  have  also  referred  to  the 
many  uses  of  the  cold  frames  to  harden 
off  vegetable  plants,  etc  The  occupants 
of  these  frames  have  by  this  time  cither 
been  sold  or  transplanted  and  so  the 
ffames  become  available  for  the  celery 
seedlings.  An  important  step  is  thor- 
oughly enriching  the  soil  before  trans- 
planting. (See  illustration).  Well  de- 
cayed manure  should  be  used  in  abun- 
dance and  thoroughly  incoiTporated  and 
the  whole  thoroughly  pulverized.  In 
transplanting  the  seedlings,  too  many 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  seed  boxes 
at  one  time;  it  is  better  to  have  the 
boxes  convenient.  Seedlings  should  be 
planted  four  inches  apart  each  way  and, 
if  the  sun  shines,  some  shading  should 
be  afforded  and  watering  as  the  opera- 
tion progresses  should  be  attended  to 
promptly.  They  recover  from  this  oper- 
ation rapidly  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  no  shading  will  be  required  at  any 
time  of  the  day.  Stirring  the  soil  and 
keeping  it  free  from  weeds  will  be  im- 
portant while  they  are  occupants  of  the 
frame.  Early  in  July  or  ji  the  latter 
part  of  June  seecUings  transplanted  at 
this  time  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  set 
into  the  field. 

The  second  illustration  shows  them 
being  taken  up;  the  baskets  employed 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  not  only 
being  convenient  to  carry  to  the  fitli 
but  where  a  local  market  for  celery 
obtains  they  prove  a  suitable  receptacle 
for  small  sales.  Preparation  should 
now  be  going  forward  to  secure  a  con- 
centrated form  of  fertilizer  for  the 
trenches  and  one  of  the  best  manures 
for  this  purpose  is  hen  manure.  This 
may  be  purchased  from  the  poultry 
raisers,  and  the  market  gardener  should 
add  two  parts  of  soil  to  one  of  manure, 
and  have  it  turned  over  occasionally.  It 
is  well  for  it  to  be  mixed  in  good  sea- 
son so  that  whatever  chemical  changes 
occur  may  be  going  on  before  its  re- 
moval to  the  field.  Trenches  should  be 
plowed  in  the  field  3  or  4  feet 
apart  and  this  prepared  manure  sprin- 
kled in  the  trenches.  It  aids  in  giving 
the  plants  a  vigorous  start  and  un- 
doubtedly stays  with  them  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to 
say  that  previous  to  the  trenching  the 
field  should  have  been  thoroughly  ma- 
nured, plowed,  and  harrowed.  When 
everything  is  in  readiness  a  dull  or 
showery  day  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
transplanting.  The  young  plants  are 
set  in  these  trenches  about  6  inches 
apart.  A  shortening  of  the  roots  and 
tops  is  advisable  at  this  time  and  weak 
plants  should  be  discarded.  Usually  the 
proper  weather  conditions  prevail  at 
this  season  of  the  year  with  occasional 
heavy  showers,  but  if  such  do  not  occur, 
watering  will  be  needed.  Frequent  stir- 
ring of  the  soil  around  the  plants  is 
also  necessary. 

This  describes  a  method  employed  by 
a  great  many  market  gardeners,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  way  in  which  celery  can 
be  grown.  Celery  can  be  sown  directly 
in  the  field  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  and  transplanted 
from  these  seed  rows  or  thinned  as  they 
stand.  They  are  also  placed  in  double 
rows  in  the  field,  but  the  later  work  of 
banking  up  is  much  more  difficult  and 
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expensive.  Some  soils  are  also  better 
adapted  than  others  for  celery  growing, 
either  early  or  late,  and  the  best  condi- 
tions must  be  imitated  as  far  as  practi- 
cable by  those  who  are  not  favorably 
situated.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  to 
use  are,  for  early,  White  Plume,  Golden 
Self  Blanching,  followed  by,  Schumach- 


RED  SPIDER  IN  CUCUMBBR  HOUSE. 

SD.   OABDBNINa:— 

Please  give  the  best  remedy  for  red 
spider   in   cucumber   house. 

E.  P. 

As  an  antidote  for  red  spider  on  cu- 
cumbers,  syringing  with   water  is   the 


ing  the  beds,  and  if  the  house  is  large 
with  more  comfort  to  the  operator. 

Regular  syringings  in  this  manner 
will  rid  the  plants  of  red  spider  and 
prevent  future  attacks.  In  extreme 
cases  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion, 
applied  with  a  Vermorel  nozzle  and 
force  pump,  is  advisable,  but  at  this 
season  the  cold  water  will  be  effective 
if  these  directions  are  observed. 

Frances  Canning. 
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er,  Boston  Market  and  Giant  Pascal. 
We  have  referred  previously  to  some  of 
the  methods  of  storing  celery  and  will 
in    a   future   article   describe   some   of 

them. 

. ,  ♦ 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

The  spring  weather,  so  long  deferred, 
has  at  last  arrived  and  with  it  comes 
the  setting  out  of  most  vegetable 
plants.  The  tomatoes  have  been  set  in 
rows,  4  by  4  feet,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dwarf  varieties  which  have  been 
placed  zVt  by  zV^  feet.  It  is  advisable 
to  get  Uie  tomatoes  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, especially  if  they  have  become 
crowded  in  their  previous  quarters. 
Every  day  under  such  conditions  will 
make  them  more  tender.  Some  years 
tomatoes  are  extremely  profitable  and  it 
pays  to  look  well  after  this  crop.  It 
has  been  a  question  whether  staking 
the  plants  is  advisable,  but  where  the 
soil  is  fairly  well  drained  and  not  too 
clayey  there  is  no  need  of  this.  But 
where  the  ground  is  heavy,  supports  for 
the  vines,  either  of  stakes,  wires,  or 
trellises,  will  prove  economical  in  the 
end.  Cultivation  should  be  going  on 
constantly  and  no  weeds  allowed  to  es- 
tablish themselves. 

Peppers  may  be  planted  in  rows  2 
feet  apart  and  18  inches  in  the 
row,  in  well  prepared  ground  and  in  a 
naturally  sheltered  and  warm  situation. 
This  would  seem  another  indispensable 
vegetable  for  the  market  gardener  as 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  peppers  dur- 
ing the  smnmer  season.  The  egg 
plants  should  remain  inside  for  some 
little  time,  or  until  absolutely  settled, 
warm  weather  obtains,  and  then  trans- 
planted 3  feet  apart  each  way. 

The  sowings  of  all  seasonable  vege- 
table plants  will  naturally  suggest  them- 
selves, and  time  spent  in  planning  and 
arranging^  for  successive  sowings  and 
intercropping  will  be  well  repaid  by  bet- 
ter crops  and  continuous  production. 


most  practicable  at  this  time  of  year. 
Unfortunately  many  in  using  the  hose 
in  giving  the  house  the  necessary 
moisture  for  growing  cucumbers  do 
not  take  advantage  of  its  effective- 
ness for  this  purpose.  A  vigor- 
ous stream  should  be  applied  to  the 
plants  in  suitable  weather,  not  in  a 
manner  to  tear  the  foliage,  but  modi- 
fied by  regulating  the  force  and  spread- 
ing it  by  a  firm  pressure  with  the 
thumb.    Start  at  the  lower  part  of  the 


AMERICAN  VARIETIES  OF  LETTUCE. 

In  a  recent  article,  W.  W.  Trapy,  Jr., 
of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  states  that  hi  this  country 
alone  lettuce  is  listed  under  more  than 
300  varietal  names,  representing  more 
than  100  really  distinct  varieties.  Prac- 
tically all  the  seed  sold  in  this  country 
is  raised  in  .California.  Only  a  very 
small  part  of  it  is  imported,  though  per- 
haps not  farther  back  than  1880  the 
larger  part  of  it  came  from  abroad,  Cal- 
ifornia having  first  produced  seed  about 
six  years  previous  to  that  date.  Self 
sown  lettuce  is  common  and  inferior 
seed  is  sometimes  obtained  from  such 
crops. 

THE  OLD  SILVER  DOLLAR. 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  la  the  old  sUyer 
dollar 
When   some   kind   debtor  presents    It  to 
view; 
The  liberty  head  without  necktie  or  collar. 
We  long  for  the  bush  where  the  pretty 
thing  grew. 

The  wide  spreading  eagle,  the  arrow  below 

The  sUrs  and  the  words  with  the  glory 
they  tell; 
The   coin   of  our   fathers   we're   glad   that 
we've  got  It. 
For  some  time  or  other  'twill   come   In 


right  welL 

The  spread  eagle  dollar. 

The    star-spangled    dollar. 
The  old  silver  dollar 

We   all   love  so  well. 

— ^Wallace 


Stewart 


TRANSPLANTING    CELERY. 
Enriching  the  trenches. 


plant  and  work  up,  directing  the  force 
to  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  A 
brass  nozzle  throwing  one  clear  stream 
can  be  directed  with  the  finger  throw- 
ing a  vigorous  fine  spray  without  tear- 
ing the  foliage  or   fear  of  overwater- 


OUT  OF  THE  DIM  PAST. 

Adam  was  looking  at  his  fruit  trees. 

"Not  a  Ben  Davis  apple  In  the  entiM 
orchard !"    he    chuckled. 

Ah,  no.  That  was  one  of  the  curses  that 
came  after  the   fall. — Chicago  Tribune^ 
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PUBUtHBD  TBI  liT  AlTD  l&TH  OV  ■ACH  XOVTH 
BT  

THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 

Monon  Building,  GHICAGa 


£.  G.  Hill  advises  us  that  Richmond 
II  is  here  and  he  expects  to  show  it 
this  fall  at  the  Chicago  show.  He  says 
It  is  larger  with  a  lot  more  petals  than 
Richmond  I,  with  more  maroon  in  the 
scarlet.  Another  A  No.  i  seedling,  a 
cross  of  American  Beauty,  will  interest 
the  growers  of  the  latter  variety. 


Subtorlptlon  price,  IS.00  a  Year— S4  Kumben. 
AdvertlilDg  rates  on  applioation. 

Entered  at  Chicago  poitoffioe  at  leoond-olasi 
matter.  Copyright,  1906.  by  The  Qardenlng  Co. 


GAB:>mxMG  is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
..heir  interest,  ana  it  behooves  you,  one  and  all,  Ui 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
yqur  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  nrhat  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  Airr  Quxstxonb  you  please  about  plants, 
flowers,    fruits,   vegetaoles    or   other  pra'^tical 
gardening  matters.     We  will  talce  pleasure  in^^ 
answering  them.  ml 

Sbho  us  Kotbs  of  your  experience  In  gardening  T 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  tbf.t  others 
may  m  enlightened  ana  encouraged,  and  of  your 
failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you. 

SaHD  us  PHOToaRAPHs  OB  Skbtobm  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
thea  engraved  for  GABDBmMG. . 
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The  time  of  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  American  Peony  Society  has 
been  definitely  fixed  for  June  15-16,  at 
Horticultural  HalL  Bostoa  Mass. 

The  nurseries  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
have  supplied  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road with  50,000  locust  trees  to  be 
planted  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
railroad  ties. 

Southern  Califoknia  nurserymen 
have  had  and  still  have  a  fine  trade.  All 
conditions  were  favorable  during  the 
winter  and  spring  and  the  country  is 
beinff  settled  as  rapidly  as  ever  by  a 
people  disposed  to  beautify  their  homes. 

Aug.  Swakson,  of  St  Paul,  Minn., 
states  that  his  405  plants  of  Princess  of 
Naples  rose  gave  him  an  average  cut  of 
28^  blooms  this  season.  In  this  con- 
nection it  will  be  remembered  that  the 
flowering  season  of  this  variety  extends 
fh)m  about  February  15  to  April  3a 


BULLBTIlfS  RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

By  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C: 

"The  Natural  Replacement  of  White 
Pine  on  Old  Fields  in  New  England," 
by  S.  N.  Spring,  bureau  of  forestry. 

"The  Mineral  Constituents  of  the 
Soil  Solution,"  by  Frank  K.  Cameron 
and  James  M.  Bell,  bureau  of  soils. 

"The  Lawn,"  by  L.  C  Coibett,  bu- 
reau of  plant  industry. 

"The  Germination  of  Seed  Com,"  by 
J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  bureau  of  plant  in- 
dustry. 

HARDINESS  AND  ACaiMATIZATION. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York  proposes  to  hold  in  the  early  fall 
of  1907  an  international  conference  on 
hardiness  and  acclimatization  if  there  is 
sufficient  interest  evinced  to  warrant  or- 
ganizing .  such  a  gathering.  Secretary 
Barron  advises  us  that  the  questions 
proposed  are  of  supreme  importance  to 
horticulturists  and  that  there  is  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  codified  matter  available  in 
this  country.  The  proceedings  of  the 
conference  would  form  the  substance  of 
a  volume  of  the  society's  memoirs  and 
be  a  companion  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  International  Conference  on  Plant 
Breeding  held  in  1902.  Any  suggestions 
that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  offer  on 
the  subject  will  be  gladly  received  by  the 
secretary  of  the  society,  Leonard  Bar- 
ron, 1269  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUDGING  RULES. 


The  following  judging  rules  adopted 
by  the  Washington  Florists'  club  some 
time  ago,  will  be  of  interest  at  this  time 
to  the  exhibition  managers  who  are  plan- 
ning premium  lists: 

1.  The  committee  of  awards  shall 
consist  of  five  members  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  club  at  its  annual  meeting 
to  serve  for  one  year.  If  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  club  (flowers  or  plants  being 
on  exhibition)  less  than  three  members 
of  the  committee  of  awards  being  pres- 
ent, the  presiding  officer  with  me  ap- 
proval of  the  club  shall  appoint  others 
to  act  temporarily,  the  power  thus 
granted  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting. 

2.  All  exhibits  of  new  varieties  of 
flowers  or  plants  shall  be  made  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  club,  and  the  ex- 
hibitor shall  notify  the  secretary  at  least 
three  days  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which 
he  proposes  to  exhibit  To  secure  the 
club  s  certificate  it  will  be  necessary  that 
a  growing  plant  accompany  the  cut  flow- 
er exhibit  m  the  case  of  carnations  and 
roses,  and  that  roses  and  carnations  be 
exhibited  at  three  different  periods  of 
the  season;  it  will  only  be  necessary^  to 
show  a  growing  plant  at  one  exhibition. 

3.  Anyone  showing  a  novelty,  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  the  club's  endorse- 
ment in  any  way  the  committee  may 
recommend,  shall  conform  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  them  for  their  guidance  as 
herein  stated. 

4.  The  highest  award  for  flowers  or 


plants  shall  be  the  club's  silver  medal, 
1st  class  certificate,  2nd  and  3rd  in  the 
order  named  ^ 

5.  In  judging  carnation  flowers  at 
the  exhibitions  m  the  club's  rooms  the 
scale  of  points  adopted  by  the  American 
Carnation  Society  shall  be  adopted  as 
follows : 

Color 26      Fonn    16 

Size    20      Fragrance    6 

Calyx    6      Butetanoe 10 

Stun 20 

In  judging  the  growing  plant  the  fol- 
lowing scale  shall  be  used: 

Condition   16      Stem  15 

ProdQctlvaness. . .   16      Substance    5 

Color    ..^ 16      Form    10 

Slse     16      Fragranca    6 

Calyx    6 

Should  the  variety  judged  average  85 
points  or  more  at  the  three  meetings 
where  it  is  shown,  it  shall  be  awarded 
the  1st  class  certificate. 

6.  In  judging  rose  flowers  the  scale 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  as  follows 
shall  be  used: 

Slse 10  Snbetance    10 

Color    20  Foliace 16 

Stem   16  Fragrance    5 

>16  DlatlacUv«Deas    ..10 


In  judging  the  growing  plant  the  fol- 
lowing scale  shall  be  used: 

Condition    16      Form    10 

Productivenefls    . .  16      Subitance    10 

Slse 10      Fragrance    5 

Color    16      DIstlnctiyeneas    . .  10 

Stem 10 

The  same  conditions    will    apply    to 
plained  above, 
roses   as  to  carnations  which  are  ex- 

7.  In  judging  chrysanthemums  the 
scale  of  points  adopted  by  tiie  Chrysan- 
themum Society  shall  be  used  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gommerolal  Scale.  Ebchlbitlon  Scale. 

Color    20      Coloi* 10 

Form    16      Stem  10 

Fullness 10      Foliage    10 

Stem 16      Fnllness   16 

Foliage 16      Form    16 

Substance    16      Depth   16 

Slse    10      Sise    26 

8.  When  a  new  plant,  such  as  will 
be  grown  in  a  pot  or  in  the  open  ground 
generally,  ts  brought  to  the  dub's  meet- 
ings, if  the  committee  is  sufficiently  sat- 
isfied as  to  its  distinctive  merits  and 
other  qualities  they  shall  be  empowered 
to  ^ive  final  award  without  further  ex- 
ammation. 

9.  In  judging  flowers  or  plants  other 
than  those  named  the  committee  may 
use  a  scale  of  points  adopted  by  a  spe- 
cial society  covering  the  exhibit  if  any 
exist;  or  they  may  judge  them  by  any 
other  method  at  uieir  discretion. 

10.  All  reports  of  the  committee 
shall  be  entered  in  a  book  kq)t  for  that 
purpose.  All  reports  shall  be  signed 
by  the  members  making  same. 

11.  Rules  governing  exhibits  of  dis- 
seminated variety. — Competitive  exhib- 
its of  flowers  or  plants  already  dissem- 
inated shall  be  judged  bv  the  scales  gov- 
emingr  same  as  provided  in  the  rules  for 
novelties,  exceptmg  roses ;  in  case  of  the 
latter,  the  following  scale  shall  be  used : 

Sise    ..•» 16      Form    16 

Color    20      Snbstanea    16 

Stem    20      Foliage    16 

12.  The  awards  under  the  rules  for 
disseminated  varieties  shall  be  xst  dass 
certificates  for  excellence  of  culture,  2nd 
and  3rd  in  the  order  named. 

13.  The  club's  silver  medal  shsdl  only 
be  awarded  to  new  flowers  or  plants  and 
only  to  those  scoring  9j  or  more  points. 

Signed  by 

Chas.  McCauly. 
G.  E.  ANDEasoH. 
Pim  BissET. 
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CARNATION  BREEDING. 

Paper  read  before  the  February  meet  Ins 
of  the  Pennsylyanla  Horticultural  Society, 
by  C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

The  Original  Carnation. — The  orig- 
inal carnation  known  to  history  for 
some  300  years  before  the  Christian  era 
was  a  5-petal  single  bloom  about  i 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  pinkish  mauve 
color.  In  its  original  state  it  grew  gen- 
erally throughout  the  southern  portion 
of  Europe,  being  found  in  abundance 
in  Normandy,  France,  whence  it  is  be- 
lieved by  some  historians  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain.  So  re- 
cently as  1874  it  was  found  covering  the 
Castle  Falsise,  in  which  William  the 
Conqueror  was  bom.  It  was  described 
by  Theophrastus  as  early  as  300  B.  C 

Breeders'  Materials  and  Tools.— 
The  present  carnation  with  which  we 
are  working  is  the  product  of  several 
centuries  of  culture  and  hybridization. 
It  is  an  open  pollenated  species,  and 
mother  plants  can  be  used  from  the  hy- 
brid plants  as  well  as  in  breeding  upon 
the  same  plants  or  upon  the  same  va- 
riety. Once  secured  from  seeds,  a  va- 
riety is  easily  perpetuated  by  propaga- 
tion from  cuttings  which  are  secured 
in  abundance  and  may  be  easily  rooted. 
Improvements  in  varieties  may  be  made 
by  bud  selection  and  bud  variation  as 
well  as  from  seed  variation  due  to  hy- 
bridization. In  raising  varieties  from 
hybridized  seed,  very  few  improved  sorts 
are  produced,  the  proportion  being 
about  one  good  variety  for  each  5,000 
hybrids  grown,  according  to  present 
standard.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
been  breeding  for  color  alone,  basing 
my  work  upon  the  theory  that  any  laws 
developed  in  color  work  would  hold 
good  when  applied  to  the  development 
of  other  desired  qualities.  The  tools 
which  I  use  in  my  work  are  very  sim- 
ple indeed,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  deli- 
cate tweezers  and  a  microscopic  magni- 
fying glass.  The  method  employed  is 
to  find  the  anther  just  bursting  so  that 
the  pollen  is  in  a  condition  of  dry  pow- 
der. The  anther  is  removed  by  means 
of  the  tweezers  and  the  pistil  of  the 
flower  desired  to  be  fertilized  is  lightly 
touched  along  the  entire  length  by  the 
pollen  bearing  anther. 

Color  Classification. — In  order  to 
do  my  work  with  reasonable  method,  I 
have  divided  it  into  sections  as  follows : 
I.  Crimson  section,  comprising  crimsons 
or  scarlet  maroon  in  color.  2.  Dark  pink- 
section,  which  comprises  all  rose,  cherry 
and  deep  pink  tones.  3.  Light  pink  sec- 
tion, which  comprises  the  light  salmon 
or  daybreak  tints.  4.  Scarlet  section, 
which  comprises  all  other  colors  which 
may  be  turned  red  or  scarlet.  5.  White 
section,  comprising  only  the  creamy 
white  and  snow  white  tints.  6.  Yel- 
low variegated,  with  scarlet,  crimson  or 
pink  upon  yellow  grounds,  as  the  yel- 
low varieties  are  almost  invariably 
marked  with  pink,  scarlet  or  some  other 
tint.  7,  White  variegated  section,  which 
comprises  varieties  with  white  grounds 
and  light  pink,  scarlet  or  crimson  mark- 
ings. 8.  The  blue  section,  comprising 
varieties  showing  some  tendency 
towards  a  blue  in  color.  This  last  sec- 
tion has  not  as  yet  produced  anything 
that  might  be  termed  a  blue,  as  invar- 
iably there  is  enough  pink  in  the  make- 
up of  the  color  to  shade  the  tone  into 
purple  or  mauve.     The  crimson,  dark 


and  light  pink,  scarlet  and  white  sec- 
tions have  been  fairly  well  fixed,  but  the 
vellow.  white  and  pink  variegated,  and 
blue  sections  will  be  very  difficult  to 
fix  as  they  are  essentially  mosaics,  and 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  toward  var- 
iation in  all  hybrids  produced  by  them. 

Origin  of  an  Important  Variety. — 
The  bulk  of  my  profitable  varieties  can 
be  traced  generally  to  the  variety  Gen. 
Maceo,  which  was  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  English  variety.  Winter 
Cheer,  and  Mr.  Dorner's  American  va- 
riety. Meteor.  The  original  plant  of 
.Gen.  Maceo  had  a  very  peculiar  habit, 
being  almost  a  climber,  and  was  dug 
from  the  frozen  ground  after  all  sup- 
posed good  sorts  had  been  taken  in 
from  the  field,  its  only  recommendation 
being  an  intensely  colored  large  bloom 
on  a  plant  having  a  habit  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  creeping  grapevine  hi 
growth,  but  by  selection  from  bud  varia- 
tions it  was  built  into  an  immensely 
profitable  commercial  variety.  In  hy- 
bridizing carnations  we  sometimes  meet 
with  what  is  termed  seed  sports.  These 
have  been  invariably  light  pink  varie- 
ties (more  or  less  marked  with  crim- 
son edgings  and  stripes)  that  have  been 
produced  by  crossing  crimson  sorts 
which  had  comparatively  pure  crimson 
pedigrees  for  several  generations.  Aside 
from  its  commercial  importance,  there 
is  a  sentimental  side  to  carnation  grow- 
ing. The  production  of  new  hybrids, 
which  are  distinct  improvements  upon 
existing  sorts,  is  always  a  pleasure,  and 
serves  to  keep  one  thoroughly  interest- 
ed in  the  "divine  flower,"  and  amply  re- 
pays for  the  close  application  necessary 
to  produce  practical  improvements. 

How  I  Commenced  Carnation  Cul- 
ture.— Some  14  years  ago,  while  walk- 
ing down  Broadway,  New  York  City,  a 
Greek  flower  peddler  pushed  under  my 
nose  a  bunch  of  clove  scented  carna- 
tions. The  delicious  fragrance  remind- 
ed me  vividly  of  the  old  home  garden, 
with  its  little  plats  of  Paisley  pinks, 
and  I  became  at  once  interested  in  the 
blooms,  and  being  at  that  time  out  of 
business,  I  took  up  the  growing  of  car- 
nations, believing  that  if  chrysanthe- 
mums, roses  and  other  flowers  could 
be  improved  upon  by  hybridization  and 
culture  the  carnation  must  respond  to 
similar  methods,  and  in  this  view  later 
experience  proved  that  I  was  not  at 
fault. 

Commercial  Importance  of  the  Car- 
nation. — At  the  present  time  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  carnation  grown 
in  this  country  has  risen  so  that  the 
calling  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
substantial  professions.  The  annual 
value  of  the  carnation  product  reaches 
from  $5,000,000  to  $6„ooo,ooo.  When 
we  consider  the  sales  of  both  plants  and 
flowers,  and  the  capital  invested,  pos- 
sibly this  may  amount  to  from  $15,- 
000,000  to  $20,000,000,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  the  real  estate 
and  buildings  devoted  to  carnation  cul- 
ture. The  improvement  in  the  carna- 
tion, which  has  resulted  in  giving  us 
flowers  three  times  the  size  that  they 
ordinarily  were,  with  stems  four  to  five 
times  as  long,  has  produced  a  general 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  carnation 
which  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creased demand.  When  I  first  under- 
took the  growing  of  the  carnation,  50 
cents  to  $2  were  considered  the  retail 
prices.  At  present  $2  to  $6,  sometimes 
$8,  and,  in  rare)  instances,  $10  per  dozen 
are  secured.  When  I  first  entered  the 
business  50  cents  to  $1  and  from  that 


up  to  $4  per  100  as  the  maximum  price, 
were  the  wholesale  rates.  At  present 
$2  to  $15  per  100  are  the  ruling  prices, 
and  at  certain  seasons  as  high  as  $25 
per  100  are  secured  for  the  best  and 
most  perfect  blooms.  We  have  aboul 
2  acres  under  glass  devoted  to  cataa- 
tion  growing,  the  anmial  sales  from 
which  run  from  $30,000  to  $36,000,  net- 
ting a  fair  annual  profit  of  $10,000  to 
$12,000.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  the  value  of  the  single  va- 
riety of  new  carnation.  So  far,  I  am 
informed  at  least  5  varieties  have  been 
sold  on  a  basis  of  $S,ooo  to  $10,000  per 
variety,  and  2  upon  a  basis  of  $20,000 
for  the  variety,  this  being  the  scarlet 
sort,  Robt.  Craig,  one  of  my  own  seed- 
lings. 

Naming  New  Varieties.— The  nam- 
ing of  a  new  carnation  is  quite  a  puzzle 
to  the  originator,  and  he  usually  selects 
the  name  of  some  beautiful  lady,  some 
particular  friend,  some  important  per- 
sonage, a  bird,  the  name  of  a  planet 
or  something  that  will  serve  to  de- 
scribe or  produce  an  impression  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  flower.  In  nam- 
ing my  own  productions,  I  have  honored 
some  of  my  seedlings  with  such  names 
as  The  President,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt,  Viola  Allen,  Elsa 
Struss,  Alma  Ward,  James  H.  Man- 
ley,  The  Cuban  Patriots,  Gen  Maceo, 
Gomez  and  your  own  townsman,  Robt 
Craig. 

The  Carnation  in  Politics.— The 
carnation  has  frequently  been  used 
in  a  political  sense.  It  was  the 
McKinley  emblem,  and  the  campaign 
flower  during  the  campaign  which 
elected  McKinley  and  Roosevelt,  and 
during  that  campaign  the  various  car- 
nation growers  throughout  the  coun- 
try donated  many  thousands  of  flowers 
to  decorate  the  button  holes  of  those 
marching  in  political  parades.  At  the 
present  time  the  American  Carnation 
Society  decorates  the  grave  of  the  la- 
mented president  with  carnations  on 
January  39  every  year.  The  carnation 
is  extensively  used  as  a  decorative 
flower.  It  lends  itself  to  almost  every 
usfe  in  which  flowers  are  suitable.  Its 
varied  and  delicate  colorings,  its  mag- 
nificent, pungent,  refreshing  odor  and 
its  long  keeping  qualities  render  it 
probably  the  most  valuable  of  all  flo- 
rists' flowers,  excelling  even  the  up  to 
now  queen  of  flowers,  the  rose. 

CHICKEN  MANURE  FOR  CARNATIONS. 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

What  quantity  of  clean,  pure  chicken 
manure  should  I  put  in  a  tank  contain- 
ing 1,000  gallons  of  water  to  be  used  in 
watering  carnations?  G.  C. 

I  have  never  used  chicken  manure  for 
this  purpose,  thinking  there  is  nothing 
so  good  as  cow  manure.  If  compelled 
to  use  the  chicken  manure  I  should 
start  with  one-half  bushel  to  the  1,000 
gallons  and  increase  very  cautiously  if 
found  necessary.  It  is  dangerous  stuff 
to  meddle  with. 

W.    N.    RUDD. 

DIEFFENBACHIAS. 

Dieffenbachias  are  more  easily  grown 
than  any  other  class  of  store  or  green - 
liouse  plants,  and  there  are  few  plants 
that  can  stand  so  much  neglect  and  sur- 
vive, as  they  can.  They  are  easily  prop- 
agated by  division  and  cuttings;  good 
sized  plants  can  be  obtained  in  compara- 
tively  small   pots.     Dieffenbachias   are 
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exceedingly  useful  to  florists  for  mixing 
With  crotons  and  other  plants  in  filling 
up  fire  places  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. After  having  served  their  pur- 
pose for  a  time,  and  in  the  service  lost 
their  bottom  leaves,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  cut  the  top  off  and  put  into  sand, 
where  they  will  root  quickly.  Leave  the 
old  root  in  the  pot  until  it  has  sent  up 
new  shoots  and  take  these  off  when 
about  3  inches  long  and  root  them  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other.  This  peren- 
nial does  better  in  a  warm  house  and 
near  the  glass,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  bright  markings  in  some  of  the  va- 
rieties. When  specimen  plants  are  re- 
quired it  will  be  necessary  to  repot  them 
whenever  they  need  it  They  are  gross 
feeders,  and  when  growing  rapidly  need 
plenty  of  water.  M. 

Societies. 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

OUTDOOR    EXHIBITION    AT    DAYTON. 

Growers  and  introducers  of  novelties 
in  cannas,  asters,  geraniums,  petunias, 
roses,  and  other  tender  or  hardy  gar- 
den material  should  not  underestimate 
the  value  of  the  opportunity  afforded  in 
the  plans  as  formulated  by  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  S.  A.  F.  for  display- 
ing and  introducing  to  the  public  such 
meritorious  new  things  as  they  may 
have  to  offer. 

The  county  fair  follows  directly  after 
the  close  of  the  S.  A.  F.  convention, 
and  Uie  large  local  attendance  should, 
and  doubtless  will,  bring  good  business 
to  the  exhibitors.  One  prominent  grow- 
er who  has  taken  a  big  space  states  that 
the  proposition  promises  better  than 
the  planting  exhibit  at  the  world's  fair 
as  a  business  getter.  The  catak>gue 
mail  trade  houses  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look this  opportunity. 

Planting  is  now  going  on  under  the 
supervision  of  skilled  gardeners,  and  all 
exhibits  will  have  the  best  of  care  and 
full  protection  throughout  the  summer. 
The  charge  for  space  is  merely  nom- 
inal. For  rates  and  assignment  address 
H.  M.  Altick,  Dayton,  O.,  or  Wm.  J. 
Stewart,  secretary,  ii  Hamilton  place, 
Boston*  Mass. 

COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE.      ^ 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Horticulture  was  held  at  the 
Sherman  House,  Chicago,  May  22,  the 
occasion  being  the  visit  to  Chicago  of 
J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the 
delegates  at  large.  An  informal  report 
was  made  by  James  Burdette,  who  has 
had  charge  of  tlie  preliminary  press 
work.  At  the  meeting  were  Prof.  L  R. 
Taft,  Secretary  H.  C  Irish,  and  J.  C. 
Vaughan.  This  was  Mr.  Hale's  first 
meeting  with  the  committee,  and  he 
expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the 
preliminary  publicity  accomplished.  Mr. 
Burdette's  report,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
ready  next  week  and  given  to  the  trade 
papers.  Data  will  be  furnished  for 
committees  of  the  nurserymen,  florists 
and  seedsmen  on  which  to  base  their 
reports  to  the  annual  conventions,  two 
of  which  occur  next  month. 

AT  NORTHAMPTON*  MASS. 

George  W.  Cable,  who  is  president  of 
the  Home  Culture  club  association  of 
Northampton,  announced  at  the  meet- 
mg  of  the  board  of  directors  that  An- 


drew Carnegie  has  offered  to  the  asso- 
ciation a  gift  of  $8,500  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "firarden  under  glass,"  pro- 
vided the  sum  of  $1,000  is  raised  by  the 
association  for  the  care  of  the  "garden" 
annually  for  a  number  of  years.  Pre- 
vious gifts  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  asso- 
ciation have  amounted  to  $65,000,  the 
larger  part  of  the  sum  having  been 
used  for  the  construction  of  a  club 
house,  and  it  is  on  the  grounds  of  the 
club  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  the 
large  greenhouse  for  which  the  present 
gift  provides. 

BOTANICALSOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Botany,  its  study  and  its  utility  in 
practical  life  formed  the  theme  of  the 
delegates  to  the  scientific  assembly  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  May  19. 
While  Philadelphia  furnished  the  larger 
portion  of  the  attendance,  prominent 
botanists  from  every  section  of  the  state 
were  present.  The  speakers  at  the  after- 
noon session  were  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer, 
Miss  Mira  L.  Dock,  Louis  Krautter,  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Apgar,  M.  H.  Jacobs  and 
Professor  J.  M.  Macfarlane.  After  the 
programme  there  was  a  supper,  at  which 
the  hosts  were  faculty  members  of  the 
university.  The  greenhouses,  vivary  and 
botanical  gardens  of  the  university  were 
visited. 

The  addresses  of  the  evening,  many  of 
them  illustrated  with  lantern  slides, 
were  made  by  Professor  S.  C.  Schmuck- 
er,  Professor  H.  Clay  Borden,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Harshberger,  Miss  M.  Lape,  Miss  M. 
Mackenzie,  George  T.  Hastings,  H.  G. 
Kribbs,  Oglesby  Paul  and  Dr.  H.  Bart- 
lett.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  assembly  was  the  exhibit 
illustrating  the  growth  of  plants  and 
their  lives.  The  exhibit  of  Oglesby  Paul, 
superintendent  of  gardening  at  Fair- 
mount  park,  attracted  much  attention. 
Other  exhibitors  were  Miss  Edith  M. 
Farr,  Dr.  Robert  Huey,  Miss  E.  R. 
Allen,  W.  H.  Roberts,  Henry  Troth, 
John  T.  Morris,  B.  H.  A.  Groth,  Ed- 
ward L.  Farr,  Heacock  &  Krautter,  S. 
L.  Schumo  and  H.  Clay  Borden. 

SOCIETY  OF  SOUTHERN  FLORISTS. 

The  Society  of  Southern  Florists  and 
Ornamental  Horticulturists  was  organ- 
ized at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  22. 
Forty-two  members  were  enrolled  and 
oflScers  were  elected  as  follows:  R.  C. 
Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  president;  C. 
W.  Eichling,  New  Orleans,  La.,  first 
vice-president;  C.  O.  Hunt,  Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.,  second  vice-president;  Dr. 
J.  F.  Wilson,  Poulan,  Ga.,  secretary; 
Joseph  Steclder,  New  Orleans,  La., 
treasurer.  The  first  convention  will  be 
held  at  New  Orleans.  La. 

Providence,  R.  I.— The  schedule  of 
prizes  offered  by  the  Rhode  Island  Hor- 
ticultural Society  for  its  June  and  No- 
vember exhibitions  is  now  out  and 
copies  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Secretary  C.  W.  Smith,  27-29  Exchange 
street,  room  23. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— There  has  recently 
been  organized  in  this  city  a  society 
known  as  the  Rochester  Dahlia  Society 
to  study  and  promote  the  raising  of 
flowers  in  general  and  especially  the 
dahlia.  The  officers  are:  James  I.  Ran- 
ney,  president;  G.  S.Dey,  vice-president; 
L  Hayward,  secretary;  Herman  Vogel- 
sang, treasurer.  The  society  expects  to 
hold  an  exhibition  in  September. 


AT  OCEANIC,  N.  J. 

At  the  semi-monthly  meeting,  May 
18,  of  the  Monmouth  County  Horticul- 
tural Society,  President  Geo.  H.  Hale 
read  a  paper  on  "Table  Decorations" 
which  was  very  well  discussed.  Mr. 
Hale  had  a  fine  display  of  about  20 
varieties  of  flowering  shrubs.  They  re- 
ceived 80  points.  The  same  exhibitor 
also  had  a  fine  vase  of  lierbaceous  flow- 
ers. William  Turner  exhibited  some 
excellent  black  Hamburg  grapes.  They 
scored  90  points.  G.  R.  Kuhn  had  some 
asparagus  and  cauliflowers  which 
scored  90  points.  There  will  be  only 
one  meeting  a  month  during  the  sum- 
mer and  this  on  the  first  Friday  of 
every  month.  A  rose  and  strawberry 
festival  will  be  held  in  Red  Men's  hall 
on  June  15.  Admission  free.  Two 
new  members  were  elected  and  one 
proposed.  The  judges  of  the  evening 
were  W.  W.  Kennedy,  Wm.  Ritchie,  Sr, 
and  Nicholas  Butterbach.  B. 

PRIZES  FOR  CHILDREN'S  GARDENS. 

The  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  on  children's  gar- 
dens offers  this  year  more  prizes  than 
last,  and  the  competition  promises  to  be 
keen.  There  are  six  school  garden 
prizes  this  year,  against  three  of  previous 
years.  There  are  many  new  gardens 
which  expect  to  enter  for  these  prizes, 
and  as  the  new  gardens  are  placed  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  not  competing 
against  the  older  and  more  established 
gardens,  they  are  sure  of  prizes.  Great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  school 
garden  movement  during  the  last  year, 
and  many  new  gardens  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  committee  hope  that  all  the 
gardens  in  the  state  will  enter,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sure  that  the  gardens 
which  win  their  prizes  will  be  second  to 
none  in  Massachusetts.  Prizes  are  also 
offered  for  the  improvement  of  Ae 
school  grounds.  The  children  will  have 
a  prize  exhibition  in  June  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  gardens. 

THE  BEST  GRASS  SEEDS. 

FOR  TENNIS   COURTS   AND  GOLF  UNKS. 
Ed.  Oardkning:— 

I  would  like  to  be  advised  which  are 
the  best  three  kinds  of  grass  seeds  to 
plant  for  tennis  courts  and  golf  links 
to  make  a  good  sod  all  summer. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  J.  Bi. 

For  the  latitude  of  Pittsburg  the 
three  grasses  best  suited  for  courts 
and  golf  links  are  (i)  Kentucky  blue 
grass  (2)  redtop  and  (3)  Rhode  Island 
bent  grass.  Rather  than  sow  any  one 
of  these  separately  it  would  in  my 
judgment  be  best  to  make  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  three 
grasses  mentioned  and  add  to  the  mix- 
ture enough  white  clover  to  make  an 
application  in  connection  with  the  mix- 
ture of  about  a  peck  to  the  acre.  Use 
the  mixture  liberally  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  bushels  to  the  acre.      C. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — ^W.  A.  Peschelt, 
head  gardener  to  Arthur  Letts,  met  with 
a  painful  acident  May  3  by  jumping  on 
a  rusty  nail  which  passed  through  his 
foot.  The  doctor  has  been  able  to  re- 
lieve him  but  little. 

Flushing,  N.  Y.— Park  Commissioner 
Kennedy,  Landscape  Architect  Samuel 
B.  Parsons  and  Thos.  F.  Byrnes  recently 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  land 
about  Kissena  lake,  which  is  proposed 
for  a  site  for  a  city  park. 
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DECORATIONS  FOR  FIRfi-PLAC£S. 

With  the  return  of  spring  we  may 
soon  hope  to  do  without  fires  in  our 
drawing  rooms  or  sitting  rooms.  Then 
comes  the  important  question  of  how 
to  make  our  fire-places  beautiful.  The 
methods  by  which  this  may  be  accomp- 
lished are  various,  but  no  more  pleasing 
effects  can  be  obtained  than  by  the  use 
of  natural  flowers,  foliage,  and  grasses. 
To  anyone  with  even  a  small  amount  of 
artistic  taste,  there  will  be  no  diflBculty 
in  making  an  arrangement  of  the  most 
attractive  kind.  The  first  requisite  is  a 
vessel  to  hold  the  water — any  kind  of 
glass  or  china  flower  pot,  provided  it 
has  a  flat  base,  will  do  equally  well.  If 
the  pot  is  of  any  garish  color  it  must,  of 
course,  be  hidden  by  overhanging  foli- 
age. *1i 

One  of  the  first  and  best  of  flowers  for 
fire-places  is  the  laburnum.  Three  or 
four  well-flowered  branches  of  this  beau- 
tiful tree  will  be  found  sufficient  for  an 
ordinary  sized  fire-place.  For  foliage 
nothing  is  better  than  cooper  beech,  with 
a  few  fronds  of  common  hardy  fern. 
The  combination  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
possible:  it  is  effective,  and  both  flowers 
and  foliage  will  last  well.  The  popular 
striped  grass  (Eulalia  Japonica),  or  bam 
boo  branches,  could  be  added  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  red  and  white  hawthorns  also 
make  a  showy  arrangement,  and  either 
of  them  might  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  labumtims.  The  variegated  accr 
looks  well  with  red  hawthome,  and,  in- 
deed, with  any  colored  flowers.  For 
hiding  pots  or  hanging  loosely,  the  small- 
leaved  ivies  are  always  useful.  Another 
effective  flower  is  the  German  iris.  The 
darker  colors  should  be  avoided,  but  the 
pale  and  golden  yellow,  the  primrose, 
lilac,  and  pale  lavender,  also  the  white 
varieties,  will  give  satisfactory  results. 
With  these,  use  iris  foliage. 

With  foxgloves,  nothing  is  better  than 
plenty  of  wild  grasses  and  hardy  ferns, 
and  a  very  charming  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained with  these  wild  flowers.  Lilacs 
and  Weigela  rosea  form  a  light  and 
pretty  combination;  but  the  former  has 
a  drawback  in  that  it  drops  rather  quick- 
ly. The  Guelder  rose  is  open  to  the 
same  objection,  except  when  the  flowers 
are  very  young.  Hardy  azaleas  and 
rhododendrons  are  very  showy,  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  overcrowd 
them. — ^Journal  of  Horticulture. 

VAST  GRASS  CARPET. 

In  the  making  of  one  gigantic  carpet 
63,000  feet  in  area,  200  people — prac- 
tically the  entire  population  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Glemsford,  Suffolk,  Eng. — were 
fo«  many  weeks  employed.  Woven  of 
cocoanut  fiber  and  raffia,  with  a  "pile" 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  thickness, 
and  dyed  green,  the  carpet  looks  and 
feels  like  genuine  turf.  It  can  be  rolled 
smooth  like  a  real  lawn,  and  cricket, 
tennis,  and  hockey  balls  "play"  off  it 
in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  they 
do  off  real  growing  grass.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  the  carpet,  which  cost  $25,000, 
more  than  20  tons  of  raffia  were  used. 
It  weights  46  tons.  During  the  winter, 
croquet,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  football, 
hockey,  pelota,  and  other  games  are 
played  on  it. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  park  commis- 
sion has  let  a  contract  for  a  new  green- 
house at  Centennial  park,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $7,500. 


CANNON'S  BIRTHDAY  DECORATIONS. 

Speaker  Cannon  was  severity  years 
old  on  May  7,  1906.  His  boys,  that 
means  the  members  regardless  of  party 
of  the  house  of  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, arranged  to  give  him  a  rousing 
reception  in  the  parlors  of  the  Arling- 
ton hotel  in  that  city,  about  1,500  invi- 
tations being  issued.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  more  beautiful  and  unique  arrange- 
ment of  decorations  is  seen  than  that 
which  graced  the  parlors  of  the  Arling- 
ton for  tJiis  occasion.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Elliott  Woods,  superintendent 
of  the  capitol  and  grounds,  a  model  of 
the  capitol  was  placed  on  an  elevation 
in  the  second  parlor;  that  part  of  the 
room  was  canopied,  the  only  light  shin- 
ing from  the  illuminated  model.  In  front 
the  grounds  were  planted  with  foliage 
plants  in  great  variety.  One  side  of  the 
parlor  was  an  immense  bank  of  Ameri- 
can Beauty  roses  and  flowering  dog- 
wood, flanked  by  tall  palms,  the  center 
being  a  large  Roman  wreath  tied  with 
red,  white  and  blue  ribbon.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  appeared  on  the  rib- 
bons in  gold  letters :  "The  Noblest  Ro- 
man of  Them  All.  From  the  Speaker's 
Danville  Friends,  May  7,  1906."  There 
was  also  a  profuse  display  of  the  na- 
tional colors.  In  the  outer  parlors  were 
great  banks  of  crotons  and  other  foli- 
age plants,  with  a  handsome  decoration 
of  carnations  and  smilax  over  the  en- 
trance. In  adition  to  the  foregoing  ev- 
ery available  space  about  the  corridors 
of  the  hotel  was  filled  with  plants  and 
vases  of  cut  flowers.  The  cut  flower 
decorations  were  by  J.  H.  Small  &  Sons, 
of  Washington. 

S.  E. 

AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

A  junior  school  of  horlicnlturc  has 
been  formed  for  the  boys  and  girls  for 
the  coming  summer.  The  children  will 
be  provided  with  rakes,  hoes  and  other 
implements  necessary  for  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  flowers,  shrubs  and 
vegetables.  The  children  will  be  allowed 
to  sell  their  own  products. 

Geo.  Ostertag  was  appointed  by  the 
mayor  as  superintendent  of  public  parks 
in  the  place  of  Andrew  Meyer,  Jr.,  re- 
cently appointed  city  forester.  Geo.  Os- 
tertag is  well  known  and  has  ably  as- 
sisted Mr.  Meyer  during  the  time  he 
held  the  office. 

During  the  past  week  over  15,000  tu- 
lips of  125  varieties  were  exhibited  to 
the  public.  Thomas  Moore,  a  new  salmon 
colored  blossom,  was  shown  for  the  first 
time.  W.  F. 

Menominee,  Wis.— Warren  H.  Man- 
ning, the  Boston  landscape  architect  who 
planned  Milwaukee's  elaborate  park  sys- 
tem, has  been  engaged  to  beautify  this 
city. 

Des  Moines,  Ia.— A  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  legislature  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  city  park,  arboretum 
and  botanical  garden  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  city. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— -The  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  meet  on  June  2  at  the 
Crocker  ranch,  when  a  paper  on  "The 
Culture  of  Carnations"  will  be  read  by 
Enos  Smith. 

Pasadena,  Cal. — This  city  will  be 
represented  at  the  Los  Angeles  fiesta 
by  a  float  designed  and  decorated  xm- 
der  the  direction  of  the  members  of 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  Association. 


THUDS  FROM  TH£  PADDBD  CELL. 

How  much   did  Philadelphia  Pa? 

Whose  grass  did  K.  C.  Mo? 
How  many  eggs  could  New  Orleans  La? 

How  much  does  Cleveland  O? 

What   was    it   made   Chicago   III? 

'Twas   Washington,    D.   C? 
She  would  Tacoma  wash,  in  spite 

Of  a  Baltimore  Md. 

When   Hartford   and   New   Haven   Conn, 

What  reuben  do  they  soak? 
Could    Noah    build    a   Little  Rock    Ark 

If  he   had  no  Guthrie  Ok? 

We    call    Minneapolis    Minn. 

Why  not  Annapolis  Ann? 
If  you  can't  tell  the  reason  why, 

I'll    bet  Topeka  Kan. 

But   now   you   speak  of   ladies,   what 

A    Butte    Montana    is. 
If    I    could    borrow    Memphis'    Tcnn. 

I'd   treat   that   Jackson    Miss. 

Would  Denver  Colo  weep   because 

Ottumwa   la   dore. 
And.    tho'    my    Portland    Me   doth    love. 

I    throw   my   Portland   Ore? 

— Lippincott's  Magazine. 

SITUATION  VVANTED-Position  on  good  pri- 
vate place,  by  flrst-clai^s  gardener     Unaer- 
stands  all  branches  of  greenhouse  end  ootdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recommendations.    Address 
E.  M.,  care  Bobt  Craig. 
49th  and  Market  StreeU,  Fhliadelpbls. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  flrst-ciass  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
every  branch.  85  years  old .  single,  SO  years*  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  luso  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  piece,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    kose, 

care  Dummet  &  Wagner,  187  Union  Av.. 

Mt  Vernon.  N.  Y. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  thb  Trees  op  Norh. 
America  (Sargent).— The  mo«t  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  snbject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
illnstrationt.  Every  tree  student  should 
have  it.   96.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbkbaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

Thb  Principles  op  Fruit  Growino 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Yolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  noup-to*datefruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Ar«aBD 
Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Yeeetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fully  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  usefol  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens.  It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
thepastfewyearscomjpelsthe  wideawake 
flonst  to  Imp  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  vrill  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

^How  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  pfaetieal 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

Thb  (tOLDPISH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  nven  in  every  department 
of  tiie  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  liandsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrysanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  t  who  has  given  his  undivided 
atten  tionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents. 

Fumigation  Methods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profosely  illustrated; 
150  pases.    $1.0a 


We  can  supply  any  of  the  following  bookSt  postfiaid,  at 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffliiy  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sncoessral  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREENHOuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
V  Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersclv  and  plainly 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  afibrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparison!,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  tolorcd  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  living.    $1 .50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^s; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  difierent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Cultnrist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


the  prices  given: 

The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  snt^ect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumnis 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

FRmTS  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender 
son^.    $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Gem- 
ler).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  (Long).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.      $20.00. 

Swbbt  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut'iect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlaiged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Hove 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  hj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splooidiilj 
illustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talk» 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75ccr.t9. 

The  Bngubh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoof 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  dcal> 
with  hardy  nowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tel!f 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plain 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  882  pages  and 
many  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  an 
thor  is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— (^rowers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

? aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  fllus- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
( Prof.  Bailey  >.— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Son.  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fondamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  o* 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Party).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cultiTation  i>* 
nut-beaimg  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Qematis  Panilculata,  Rare  G>nifers,  m& 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservatory» 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.««i«ii«ii  %«%«%« 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hud5on,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Nood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,   $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, %\. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  REOEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 
PorflMrly  State  Entomologlft  of  Marytand 

A  Practtoal  Trefttlse  Mid  timely  work  on  eheap 
and  effectlTe  meaus  of  destroying  insect  pests  and 
other  Termln  In  Tarloas  place*.  TbU  work  is  tbe 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
the  roost  Important  books  published  tnis  season  and 
Is  much  neaded  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  GROWBBS  AND  NTRSKBYMEK 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  tbe  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  Im  the  only 

{practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
B  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  cowld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  eountry 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDKNKBS  AND  FXORISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.LBB8  AND  GRAIN  DRAINERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tain luggraln  in  stor.^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 11%  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indosures  Infested  with  .venhin. 

FARMRHS  OP  THR  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  hi  any  luclotnre. 
COLIiROR  AND  STATION  WORKERS  ' 
will  find  It  an  np-to-dace  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  tbe  khid  ever  published.    It  is  written  In  a 

Eopular  non-technical  style,  profusely  lUoatrated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, iUO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


I  Bnlldlnf 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Desig»i 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  skaleb  and  daaeriptlon  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  fraa  whether  an 
Invention  ts  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOQiron  PatenU 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  secunngpatenta. 

Patenta  taken  through  Munn  A  Co.  reoalye 
•psciol  fioCtes,  without  oharge.  In  tha 

Sdeniific  nmericaii. 


A  handsomely  flhutrated  weekly. 


Tianrest  elr- 
Terms,  $8  a 


cnlatlon  of  any  edentifio  loumal.     ,_  _ 

year :  four  months,  9L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  iCO;»»j»«t^' New  York 

Branch  OfBoe,  06  F  8t„  Washington,  D.  C 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describioe 
tbem.     PriM  15  Mntt  poiloaM, 
TIE  OARDfNINO  CO..  Clilct(|>. 

OrthM  QrMrart  and  iMpartan.  SUMMIT.  N. 

Whan  wrlUng  plaaae  aeatioa  Oardeaiag . 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  QARDENINQ. 


Crown  fN>in 


yj[(gF[i  Ms  ref  id»le 

'^  j^ushroon^paLm 


ENfiLISH  MUSHROOM  SDAWN  (Vaaihasi*a  Spaclal.)  Comes  in  pressed  bricks 
CnUI^iail  IflV311I\UUIfl  ^VAVTII.  wdghimr  about  20  ozs.  Price  per  brick.  25c: 
5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freiifht.  per  brick.  l5c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  2S  lbs..  $2.00:  IX 
lbs..  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    .Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward.    .  . 

PURE  CULTURE  -GARDEN  Cmr  SPAWN.  J^^.^^r^t.fJS^^, 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  tfie  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldintr  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs.  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOt  84-86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORK!  14  Bar«l«y  81. 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLEASE  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRITINQ. 
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LILY    POND    AT    PAIRMOUNT    PARK,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


NOTES  Oil  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

With  nature  so  fickk  and  erratic  it 
would  seem  folly  to  pay  attention  to  sea- 
sonable notes  or  rules  for  planting 
certain  crops  and  plants,  and  certainly 
no  less  so  for  water  lilies  and  aquatic 
plants.  The  planting  season  for  most  of 
these  is  over,  but  as  the  season  is  late, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  tender  nymphseas  and  victorias. 
I  know  that  many  people  consider  the 
middle  of  May  the  right  time  to  plant 
tender  nymphaeas,  but  I  doubt  if  many 
who  have  followed  such  a  course  have 
had  the  best  of  success  this  season  unless 
in  the  warmer  states  or  south  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

Many  err  by  planting  tender  nymph- 
aeas too  early,  and  not  infrequently  pur- 
chasers will  order  tender  and  hardy  va- 
rieties to  be  shipped  together,  in  this 
way  saving  a  little  on  expressage  but 


probably  losing  the  tender  varieties, 
or  they  may  receive  a  check  and  never 
amount  to  anything  during  the  season. 

All  lovers  of  water  lilies  will  learn  by 
experience  that  they  cannot  treat  all 
nymphseas  alike  and  to  obtain  the  best 
results  the  first  season  after  planting, 
the  plants  should  .be  so  treated  and 
cared  for  that  they  experience  no  check, 
which  in  some  cases  is  fatal  even  with 
hardy  varieties.  All  tender  nymphaeas 
purchased  in  May  as  plants  have  doubt- 
less been  grown  in  a  warm  temperature 
for  at  least  two  mont;hs.  Suppose  an 
order  is  placed  during  a  warm  spell, 
about  the  middle  of  May  and  the 
plants  are  taken  from  a  warm  house  and 
shipped  100  to  300  miles,  the  plants  prob- 
ably arriving  after  the  weather  has  mod- 
erated and  the  water  is  several  degrees 
colder,  what  is  the  result?  The  plants 
lose  several  leaves  and  never  regain 
their  vigor  from  such  a  check  and  the 
plants  are  unsatisfactory. 

There  is  a  diflference,  too,  between  the 
day  flowering  and  nigYit  flowering  tender 


n3miphaeas,  the  latter  being  more  suscep- 
tible to  a  change  of  temperature  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth.  Day  flowering 
nymphaeas  will  succeed  and  be  very  satis- 
factory in  the  same  pond  where  night- 
flowering  varieties  will  produce  but  few 
flowers.  The  best  and  most  satisfactory 
specimens  of  night  flowering  nymphaeas 
have  been  grown  in  the  victoria  ponds 
(heated)  or  during  a  good  hot  summer. 
Notice,  too,  that  shallow  water  warms 
up  quicker  than  deep,  and  also  that 
strong  growing  nymphaeas,  especially 
night  flowering  varieties,  require  from 
12  to  IS  inches  of  water  above  the 
crowns  of  the  plants. 

A  good  plan  in  purchasing  tender  nym- 
phaeas is  to  buy  tubers  instead  of  plants ; 
these  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Truly  they  are  small  and  in- 
significant, even  started,  compared  to  a 
plant  grown  in  a  4  or  5-inch  pot,  but  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  the  tuber  and 
there  is  the  saving  of  express  charges 
and  probably  the  price  of  the  plants  as 
well  as  the  annoyance  and  disappoint- 
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ment  of  a  failure.  Try  a  started  tuber 
of  the  tender  nymphxas. 

This  has  been  a  trying  season  for 
those  planting  transported  nelumbiums. 
The  tubers  are  susceptible  of  changes  in 
temperature  and  these  should  at  all  times 
be  planted  when  conditions  are  favorable 
for  immediate  or  continuous  growth.  It 
is  yet  good  time  for  planting  and  if 
pot  grown  plants  can  be  secured,  so 
much  the  better.  As  to  victorias,  the 
weather  must  be  settled  warm  before  it 
is  safe  to  plant  in  unheated  ponds,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  V.  Trickeri  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  with  tender  nymphaeas 
and  in  a  temperature  lo®  to  15'  less 
than  is  necessary  for  V.  regia. 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  nymph- 
aeas  and  all  aquatic  plants  are  voracious 
feeders  and  if  grown  in  artificial  ponds 
a  large  quantity  of  rich  soil  is  necessary. 
In  a  small  pond  the  plants  may  be  re- 
stricted, but  where  there  is  space  for 
leafage,  ample  soil  should  be  provided, 
about  10  cubic  feet  for  a  single  plant. 
Plants  grown  in  tubs  and  pots  are 
starved  into  rest  about  the  time  they 
should  be  in  their  best  cond)tbn.  Use 
good  heavy  loam  with  about  one-third  of 
thoroughly  rotten  manure  well  incorpo- 
rated, and  if  mixed  six  months  before 
using  so  much  the  better.  If  through 
some  cause  delay  has  been  unavoidable 
in  the  planting  of  hardy  nymphaeas,  I 
would  urge  planting  now;  in  fact  they 
may  be  planted  all  through  the  summer 
months  with  safety.  The  plants  will  give 
some  flowers,  but  there  will  be  much 
gained  by  the  plants  becoming  estab- 
lished before  fall  and  will  start  strong 
and  early  the  following  spring. 

For  florists  and  others  who  can  use 
cut  flowers  of  the  night  blooming  nym- 
phaeas  I  would  suggest  planting  any  of 
the  red  flowering  varieties,  but  for  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  select  such 
varieties  as  N.  Bissettii,  N.  Sturtevanti. 
N.  O'Marana  and  N.  Geo.  Huster  with 
N.  dentata  and  N.  magnifica  for  white. 
W.  Tmckdl 

HTBRIDlZAnOIV  AHD  CROSS  BREEDING. 

Written  by  Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  of  St 
Andrews,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  Hybrid 
Ck)nference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  England,  July  81  to  August  8. 

The  improvement  of  garden  plants  by 
means  of  hybridization  has  long  been  a 
theme  of  surpassing  interest  to  practical 
men.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
about  the  earliest  record  of  a  garden 
hybrid  raised  by  deliberate  intention. 
This  honor  is  usually  attribt<ted  to 
Thomas  Fairchild,  a  nurseryman  at 
Hexton,  who  is  stated  to  have  succeed- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  raising  a  cross  between  the 
carnation  (Dianthus  caryophyllus)  and 
the  sweet  william  (D.  barbatus).  The 
latter  was  the  pollen  parent,  and  the  re- 
sulting plant  was  known  as  Fairchild's 
sweet  william. 

In  early  days  it  was  regarded  as  un- 
justifiable interference  with  predestined 
processes  of  nature  to  bring  new  forms 
into  existence,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
for  a  time  some  workers  brought  out 
artificially  produced  hybrids  under  the 
guise  and  name  of  new  species  intro- 
duced from  abroad. 

The  absolute  freedom  with  which  all 
inquirers  into  nature's  ways  work  in  our 
days  has  led  to  rapid,  sure,  and  great 
progress,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
At  present  a  very  large  number  of  work- 
ers are  engaged  in  crossing  and  improv- 


ing garden  plants  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  it  is  impossible  to  guage 
what  the  effects  of  this  immense  activity 
will  be  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Conference  in  August.— An  im- 
portant announcement  has  been  made 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
the  effect  that  it  proposes  to  hold  a 
second  conference  this  year.  The  pre- 
liminary prospectus  shows  that  it  will 
be  a  meeting  of  great  importance  to  hor- 
ticulture and  to  science.  It  is  sure  to  be 
in  every  way  an  advance  on  the  confer- 
ence of  1899.  At  that  gathering  the  ex- 
hibits of  new  hybrids  were  shown  in  the 
large  and  famous  vinery  at  Chiswick 
under  almost  tropical  conditions.  The 
papers  given  the  first  day  were  deliv- 
ered in  a  large  marquee,  and  of  the  sec- 
ond day  in  the  town  hall,  Westminster. 


Wm.  M.  Berry. 

Ex-Sapcrintendent  Minneapolis  Parks. 


The  forthcoming  conference  will  be  held 
in  the  society's  finely  appointed  new  hall 
under  ideal  conditions.  Much  has  hap- 
pened since  then  to  deepen  general 
interest  in  the  problems  which  the  hy- 
bridist encounters,  and  the  society's  an- 
nouncements now  reach  a  far  larger 
body  of  interested  people.  It  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  the  meetingfs  will  be 
largely  .  attended,  and  the  problems 
brought  forward  discussed  with  spirit 
to  the  verge  of  the  time  limits. 

At  the  date  of  the  first  conference  hy- 
bridists were  still  working  in  the  old 
lines.  Investigations  consisted  very 
largely  in  the  accumulation  of  isolated 
facts,  and  there  was  admittedly  no  well 
defined  thread  on  which  the  facts  could 
be  strung.  Many  matters  were  self- 
contradictory^  and  the  general  verdirt 
of  the  hybridist  was  that  one  never  cculd 
be  sure  what  would  happen  until  one 
tried. 

Mendelism. — A  communication  by 
Gregor  Mendel,  abbot  of  Brunn,  which 
had  Iain  hidden  in  a  scientific  periodical 
for  35  years,  was  unearthed.  Mr.  Bate- 
son,  F.  R.  S.,  of  Cambridge,  had  the 
honor  of  bringing  the  paper  out  in  Eng- 
lish dress  in  the  pages  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal  (vol. 
xxvi.,  August,  1901).  Mendel's  paper 
bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  practice 
and  theory  of  hybridization  both  in  the 
animal    and   the   plant   kingdoms.    The 


hypothesis  set  forth  in  it  is  based  on  a 
comparatively  simple  form  of  experi- 
ment, namely,  to  note  the  statistical  re- 
lationships and  the  structural  peculiari- 
ties of  the  progeny  of  a  cross  when  in- 
bred or  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen. 

Mendel  carried  on  his  experiments 
with  easily  accessible  plants,  thus  show- 
ing that  elaborate  and  costly  materials 
are  not  needed  to  ensure  advances  in  re- 
search. He  hit  on  garden  peas  as  being 
most  easily  operated  on,  self-fertilizing, 
self-fertile,  and  sure  to  be  fixed  in  type. 
As  a  preliminary  he  cultivated  certain 
varieties  for  a  time  to  make  sure  of 
their  fixity  in  certain  well-marked  fea- 
tures. The  features  he  wished  to  trace 
in  the  progeny  were  corresponding  char- 
acters, such  as  length  of  haulm,  it  being 
long  in  the  one  parent  and  short  in  the 
other,  or  whether  the  peas  were  wrin- 
kled or  round,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  practical  im- 
portance that  the  peas  be  self-fertilizing 
— that  is  to  say,  there  be  no  occasion 
for  insect  visitants  to  assist  the  setting 
of  the  fruit.  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  as  if  this  condition  of  affairs  in 
peas  were  a  contradiction  of  all  rule  in 
floral  biology.  Why  should  any  flower 
be  so  evidently  specialized  for  attract- 
ing insects,  and  yet  be  quite  indenendent 
of  them?  It  is  hard  to  unravel  the  skein 
of  evolution  which  has  brought  such 
puzzling  problems  into  existence.  Many 
relatives  of  the  pea  are  quite  dependent 
on  insects  for  the  setting  of  their  fruit. 

Mendel's  Law  Considered.— Mendel's 
law  is  not  one  which  can  be  enunciated 
in  a  word  or  two.  He  did  not  compare 
the  parental  plants  and  the  progeny  in 
their  entirety,  but  by  one  character  at  a 
time.  This  can  be  best  illustrated  per- 
haps by  taking  the  case  of  wrinkled  and 
rotmd  seeds.  Mendel  crossed  a  variety 
with  wrinkled  seeds  with  another  having 
round  seeds.  The  crossed  seeds  were 
sown,  and  they  were  found  to  produce 
plants,  which  bore  round  seeds  only. 
These  hybrid  round  seeds  product 
plants  which  bore  both  wrinkled  and 
round  seeds,  and  no  intermediate  on^ 
There  were  three  times  as  many  round 
seeds  as  wrinkled.  When  the  wrinkled 
were  sown  they  bred  true,  and  produced 
plants  with  wrinkled  seeds  again,  but 
the  round  seeds  produced  plants  with 
both  wrinkled  and  round  seeds.  By 
further  sowings  it  was  shown  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  round  seeds  which  had 
been  sown  must  have  been  of  hybrid  na- 
ture, and  one-third  fixed  with  regard  to 
the  round  form.  Mendel  gave  the  title 
"dominant"  to  the  strong  side  with  the 
round  form,  and  "recessive"  to  tfie  weak 
side  with  the  wrinkled.  He  thus  de- 
vised the  formula  id:  2dr:  ir.  The  re- 
cessives  can  thus  be  separated  out  the 
first  year,  but  it  is  necessary  to  grow 
the  dominants  again  to  discover  which 
are  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words, 
which  will  breed  true  and  which  will 
prove  to  be  still  hybrid.  Those  that  are 
still  hybrid  will  when  sown  again  behave 
in  the  same  way  as  the  original  hybrid. 

We  have  confined  our  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  seeds.  If  we  had  also 
been  watching  the  variation  of  some  oth- 
er character,  say  the  height  of  tbe  stem, 
we  would  have  found,  as  Mendel  has 
shown,  the  long  stem  to  be  a  dominant 
character,  and  the  short  a  recessive  one. 
The  yellow  color  of  the  "albumen"  of 
the  seed  would  be  found  to  be  dominant, 
and  the  green  recessive,  and  so  on.  It 
is  clear  that  it  takes  a  careful  selection 
to  eliminate  from  the  stock  forms  whid) 
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are  likely  to  retain  the  hybrid  character, 
DR,  because  theoretically  these  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  produce  varieties 
which  are  not  true  to  strain.  It  is  well 
known,  for  instance,  that  certain  round 
peas  continue  to  produce  a  few  wrinkled 
ones.  The  explanation  is  immediately 
forthcoming  when  one  appreciates  the 
possibility  of  there  being  hybrids   (im- 


now  possess.  Again  and  again  there 
must  crop  up  in  the  gardener's  experi- 
ence instances  of  variation,  or  sporting, 
as  we  have  hitherto  termed  it,  whidi 
would  correspond  to  the  letter  with  the 
cases  cited. 

In  course  of  time  the  body  of  evidence 
will  accumulate  until  it  is  reasonable  to 
hope   that   a   sort   of   hybridist's   vade 


FLOWER  BED  (STAR)  AT  WASHINGTON  PARK, 


Geraniam  A.  H.  Tr«KO  inoenter;  Geranlam  ComtoMe  de  Hiiooart  next; 
Ageratam  Stella  Gurnej;  border  SantoHna  incana. 


CHICAGO. 

point! 


pure  dominants)  among  the  round 
peas. 

It  is  interesting  to  find,  as  the  writer 
and  others  have  found,  in  corroboration 
of  Mendel's  observations,  that  the  ef- 
fect of  crossing  round  with  wrinkled 
peas  is  seen  in  the  form  of  the  seed 
as  soon  as  it  is  developed  in  the  crossed 
pod.  If  a  wrinkled-seeded  variety  be 
crossed  with  another  wrinkled  one,  the 
seeds  in  the  pod  developed  as  the  inmie- 
diate  result  of  pollination  will  be  found 
to  be  wrinkled,  but  if  another  pod  of 
the  same  plant  be  crossed  with  a  round- 
seeded  variety,  the  seeds  in  that  pod  will 
when  ripe  be  found  to  be  round.  In 
respect  of  the  form  of  the  seeds,  there- 
fore, one  can  sec  what  has  happened  a 
year  sooner  than  is  possible  with  most 
plants  experimented  with. 

It  is  obviously  of  much  consequence 
to  note  the  facts  set  forth  above,  and  to 
suspect  the  operation  of  the  forces  de- 
scribed when  strains  refuse  to  be  fixed. 
In  simple  cases  like  the  above  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  trace  the  workings  of 
the  law,  but  in  composite  crossing  it 
is  much  more  difficult.  Further,  many 
plants  do  not  seem  to  be  amenable  to 
the  law,  and  exceptions  hard  or  impos- 
sible to  explain  are  common  enough. 
Great  advances  have  been  made  by  the 
arbitrary  method  of  growing  a  large 
number  of  plants  and  selectmg  rigor- 
ously, leaving  nature  and  time  to  solve 
the  problem  of  fixing  the  strain;  but  it 
is  clearly  the  case  that  the  results  aimed 
at  will  be  more  quickly  reached  if  Men- 
del's principles  can  be  applied. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  much  new 
light  will  be  thrown  on  the  abstruse 
problems  of  heredity  at  the  forthcoming 
conference.  The  rules  for  selection  are 
likely  to  be  simplified,  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions made  for  the  hybridist  to  fol- 
low. 

The  facts  which  the  hybridist  has 
daily  to  face  have  a  new  significance,  for 
it  is  certain  that  most  of  them  can  be 
fitted  into  the  new  theory  of  heredity  we 


mecum  will  be  possible,  and  that  he  will 
be  enabled  to  work  With  plant  characters 
as  the  chemist  works  with  his  invisible 
but  orderly  molecules,  and  know  how 
to  set  about  crossing  so  as  to  reach  de- 
sired results.  In  this  connection  Men- 
del's hypothesis  is  of  outstanding  inter- 
est, because  of  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guishing characters  which  separate  out 
and  come  to  light  in  the  progeny,  are 
repeats  of  those  of  one  parent  or  the 
other,  and  not  of  both  parents  in  com- 
bination.   This  condition  of  things  leads 


that  plants  which  have  to  be  multiplied 
by  other  means  than  seed,  are  not 
brought  under  laws  of  variation.  Plants 
that  can  be  struck  from  cuttings  or  the 
like  can  be  perpetuated  unaltered  wheth- 
er they  are  hybrids  or  not 

While  it  is  almost  certain  that  much  of 
the  time  of  the  conference  will  be  taken 
up  with  discussion  of  Mendel's  hypothe- 
sis and  exhibitions  of  specimens  in  illus- 
tration of  it,  the  programme  already 
outlined  shows  that  other  interests  will 
not  be  overlooked.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  sides  of  the  hybridist's  work 
will  be  represented.  The  strictly  scien- 
tific inquiries  into  the  matter  are  of  im- 
mense service  in  widening  the  bounds 
of  human  knowledge,  and  ultimately 
may  come  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
in  practice,  but  as  the  Roval  Horticul- 
tural Society  exists  for  the  behoof  of 
British  horticulture,  it  is  certain  that  im- 
mediate practical  and  economical  inter- 
ests will  be  thoroughly  represented  and 
attended  to.— Journal  of  Horticulture. 

BEDDING  PLAHTS. 

We  present  herewith  some  diagrams 
of  the  flower  gardens  at  Lincoln  and 
Washington  parks,  Chicago,  together 
with  lists  of  plants  to  be  used  in  each 
this  season. 

UNCOLN   PARK. 

I. — Begonia  Erfordia  grandiflora  su- 
perba;  border  Cuphea  platycentnu 

2  and  5.— White  single  petunia;  bor- 
der Lantana  delicatissima. 

3  and  4. — Pentstemon  gloxinoides. 

6  and  g. — Subtropical,  palms,  crotons, 
dracaena,  etc 

7  and  8. — ^Begonia  Schmittii. 

10  and  II. — ^White  stocks,  followed  by 
heliotrope. 
12  and  13. — ^Vinca  alba. 

14  and  45. — Geranium  Countess  of 
Harcourt 

15  and  16. — Pansies,  border  of  Bellis 
perennis;  followed  by  Baby  Rambler 
Rose  and  Pilea  serpilifolia. 


DECORATIVE   FOLIAGE   PLANTS. 


one  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the 
transmission  of  such  individual  charac- 
ters in  an  unaltered,  or  but  very  slightly 
altered,  stat6. 
It  has,  of  course,  to  be  remembered 


17  and  18. — Petunia  single  pink. 

19  and  41. — Canna  Souv.  d'Antoine 
Crozy,  second  border  Alocasia  odorata 
and  Salvia  splendens  alternate;  outside 
border  Pennisetum  longistylum. 
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2Q  and  42. — Canna  Egandale,  second 
border  Alocasia  odorata,  Salvia  splen- 
dens  and  Eucalyptus  globulus;  outside 
border  Pennisetum  Ruppelianum. 

21. — Cuphea  silenoides,  border  Santo- 
lina  tomentosa. 

22  and  23. — Mixed  beds;  Dracaena  in- 
divisa,  Abutilon  Savitzii  and  Souv.  de 
Bonn,    Plumbago    Capensis,    Phygelius 


underplanted  with  Cuphea  platycentra; 
border  of  Santolina  tomentosa. 

40.— Geranium  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill. 

43. — Marguerite  carnations. 

44. — ^Abelia  rupestris;  border  of  Eu- 
onymus  radicans,  variegatus. 

46  and  53. — Subtropical,  same  as  6  and 

9. 
47. — ^Antirrhinum,   pink;    border    Ire- 


2,  6  and  32;— Pansies  followed  by  via 

3,  7,  26  and  31.— Stocks,  followed  by 
cockscombs. 

4. — Geranium  Jean  Viaud.  border  G. 
Mountain  of  Snow. 

5. — Geranium  Ben  Shrader,  border  G. 
Mountain  of  Snow. 

8  and  33. — Alyssum,  border  alteman- 
thera. 


BEDDING    PLANS. 
Plan  of  flower  garden  at  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 


Capensis,  Acalypha  Godseffiana  and  A. 
obovata;  border  of  Pentas  lanceolata. 

24  and  39,— Verbena,  white ;  border  al- 
ternanthera,  red. 

25  and  2S>. — Verbena,  scarlet;  border 
alyssum,  dwarf. 

26  and  27. — Mixed  beds ;  geraniums  in 
variety;  heliotrope,  abutilon,  ageratum, 
verbena,  iresine,  vinca,  lantana  and 
petunia;  border  of  Pyrethrum  aureuni. 

28  and  38. — Ageratum,  border  Pilea 
serpilifolia. 

30  and  37. — Bronze  geranium;  border 
althemanthera,  yellow. 

31  and  34. — Single  petunia,  pink  and 
white. 

32  and  33. — ^Lagerstroemia  indica. 

35  and  36. — Half  standard  heliotrope, 


sine  Wallissi. 

48  and  49. — Geranium  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hill. 

52. — Antirrhinum,  white;  border  Ire- 
sine  Wallissi. 

54. — Begonia  Vernon;  border  golden 
begonia. 

55- — Geranium  Pullman. 

56  and  57. — Center  Ricinus  Cambod- 
gensis,  Canna  Florence  Vaughan,  Pen- 
nisetum macrophyllum  atrosanquineum 
and  Erythrina  crista-galli  in  order 
named;  border  of  Cyperus  altemifolius. 

Border  around  fountain  Salvia  Zu- 
rich and  Impatiens  Holstii;  border  Ar- 
temisia Stelleriana. 

WASHINGTON   PARK. 

I  and  27.— Verbenas,  border  alyssum. 


9,  12,  22  and  25.— Coleus,  border  achy- 
ranthes. 

10. — Canna  Souv.  de  Anton  Crozy. 

II. — Canna  Peley. 

13. — Geranium  A.  lennyson  in  center, 
G.  Mme.  Chievilier  next,  border  alter- 
nanthera. 

14.— Geranium  Gen.  Grant,  border 
Santolina  incana. 

15. — Geranium  Meteor,  border  santo- 
lina. I 

16.— Geranium  E.  H.  Trego  in  center, 
G.  Countess  of  Harcourt  next,  points 
argeratum,  border  santolina. 

17. — ^Heliotrope,  antirrhinums,  nastur- 
tiums, lemon  verbena,  scented  geran- 
iums, salvias,  feverfew,  cosmos,  dusty 
miller,  border  lobelia. 


BEDDING    PLANS. 
Plan  of  tlower  garden  at  Washington  Park,  Chicago. 
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18. — Geranium  Trecuseur  in  center,  G. 
Lowell  next,  border  Begonia  Vernon. 

19. — Geranium  S.  A.  Nutt,  border  san- 
tolina. 

2a — Geranium  Pres.  Leon  Simon,  bor- 
der santolina. 

21. — Same  as  No.  17  except  that  bor- 
der is  of  Begonia  Vernon. 


provided  it  is  within  the  means  of  the 
owner.  The  best  of  the  gaillardias  that 
may  be  obtained  under  name  are  cer- 
tainly not  expensive.  Moreover,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  planter  should 
know  the  charcater  of  the  growth  and 
the  color  of  the  flowers  of  the  plants 
with  which  he  is  filling  beds  and  bor- 


FLOWBR  BED  (TRIANGLE)  AT  WASHINGTON  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

Geraniam  J.  R.  Lowell  In  center;  Geraniam  Albion  next;  border  Begonia  Vernon. 


23. — Canna  Chicago. 

24. — Canna  Mme.  Crozy. 

28. — Gomphrena. 

29. — Geranium  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  border 
G.  Mountain  of  Snow. 

30.— Geranium  Beaute  Poitevine,  bor- 
der G.  Mountain  of  Snow. 


GAILLARDIAS. 


Gaillardias  have  been  so  materially 
improved  within  the  last  few  years  that 
they  now  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  several  groups  of  plants 
available  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
flower  garden  during  the  summer 
months,  says  a  correspondent  of  The 
Gardeners'  Magazine.  The  more  recent 
of  the  varieties  possess  a  robust  habit, 
are  free  in  blooming,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  large  size  and  rich  color.  They 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
nearly,  if  not,  quite  hardy,  so  that  the 
necessary  stocks  can  be  raised  without 
the  aid  of  fire  heat.  Their  hardiness 
should  recommend  them  very  strongly 
to  amateurs  and  others  who  have  a 
very  limited  command  of  heated  struc- 
tures. Gaillardias  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  quite  hardy,  and  under  fa- 
favorable  conditions  they  will  pass 
through  the  winter  safely  when  left  in 
the  beds  and  borders ;  but,  according  to 
my  experience,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained when  they  are  regjarded  as  half- 
hardy,  and  treated  accordingly. 

The  perennial  gaillardias,  which  alone 
will  be  referred  to  in  these  notes,  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  placed 
where  it  can  have  the  assistance  of  a 
little  artificial  heat.  The  raising  of 
seedlings  is  a  very  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive method  of  obtaining  a  stock  of 
plants,  but,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
it  is  not  the  best  Seedlings  of  gail- 
lardias, as  of  most  other  plants,  differ 
materially  in  habit,  and  in  the  form  and 
color  of  their  flowers,  and  also  in  merit. 
In  the  flower  garden  an  endeavor  should 
be  made  to  have  the  best  of  everything. 


ders.  The  season  is  now  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  successful  raising  of 
seedlings.  The  beginning  of  March,  is 
the  best  time  for  sowing,  and  a  house 
or  pit  in  which  a  temperature  of  about 
60^  is  maintained  is  the  best  place  for 
the  seed  pans.  The  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  off  into  shallow  boxes  when  an 
inch  or  so  high.  They  should  be  put 
about  two  inches  apart  each  way,  and 
when  they  are  becoming  crowded  be 
potted  singly,  3-inch  pots  being  used. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  keep  them  in  the 
structure  in  which  the  seed  pans  were 
placed  until  they  are  established  in  the 
shallow  boxes,  and  then  remove  them 
to  an  unheated  pit. 

Gaillardias  are  readily  raised  from 
cuttings  of  the  young  growths  in  the 
autumn  or  in  the  spring,  and  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  in  the  spring.  Cut- 
lings  rooted  early  in  the  autumn  should 
Lii  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  where  they 
can  be  kept  rather  close,  and  be 
screened  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 


They  should  remain  in  the  cutting  pots, 
with  protection  from  frost,  during  the 
winter,  and  be  potted  off  singly  some 
time  in  March.  Spring-struck  cuttings 
should  have  the  assistance  of  a  little  ar- 
tificial heat  from  the  time  of  their  in- 
sertion until  struck,  and  be  potted  off 
singly  as  soon  as  they  are  nicely  rooted. 

Some  growers  leave  their  gaillardias 
in  the  beds  and  borders  throughout  the 
winter,  and  the  practice  is  frequently 
recommended.  When  wintered  in  the 
open  ground  ashes  are  heaped  over  them 
to  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  this 
covering  being  necessary  for  protecting 
the  roots  from  frost  during  the  winter, 
and  the  tender  growth  from  the  ravages 
of  slugs  in  spring.  The  practice  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
many  cultivators,  but  it  is  not  free  from 
objections.  When  grown  in  beds  that 
are,  as  in  my  case,  filled  in  the  autumn 
with  spring-flowering  plants,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  them.  It  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage to  lift  them  from  the  borders 
in  the  autumn  and  fill  the  spaces  they 
had  occupied  with  spring-flowering 
plants  and  bulbs,  and  replant  in  May. 
Again,  heaps  of  ashes  are  not  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  the  eye  during  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring  months.  My  prac- 
tice for  many  years  past  has  been  to 
lift  the  roots  late  in  the  autumn  and  to 
put  them  in  large  boxes,  about  ten 
inches  in  depth,  with  plenty  of  soil 
about  them.  One  variety  is  put  in  each 
l>ox  to  avoid  the  risk  of  their  being 
mixed.  The  boxes  are  placed  in  un- 
heated frames  and  covered  to  a  depth 
of  about  two  inches  with  partly  de- 
cayed leaves.  The  lights  remain  off  ex- 
cept during  frosts  of  sufficient  severity 
to  pi.ss  through  the  layer  of  leaves  and 
reach  the  roots.  If  the  lights  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  position  the  soil  will  be- 
come too  dry.  In  the  spring,  when  new 
growth  has  commenced,  the  roots  are 
taken  out  of  the  boxes  and  divided,  each 
p«Drtion  being  put  in  a  3-inch  pot 

The  planting  of  gaillardias  should  be 
done  early  in  May  if  the  beds  and  bor- 
ders are  available,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  it  should  receive  a  mod- 
erate dressing  of  old  hotbed  or  decayed 
lamyard  manure,  or,  to  be  more  defi- 
nite, the  manure  should  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  layer  of  about  4  inches  in 
thickness.  Should  no  animal  manure 
be  available  use  instead  one  of  the  arti- 
ficial manures,  and  apply  according  to 
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Geraaium  A.  Tennyson  in  center;  Geranium  Comtesse  de  Harcoart  next;  lx>rder  A'ter- 
nantbera  aurea  nana. 
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the  directions  given,  but  generally  about 
4  ounces  to  the  square  yard  will  be 
a  suitable  dressing.  Plant  about  15 
inches  apart,  and  when  beds  are  wholly 
filled  with  them  peg  down  the  leading 
growths  until  the  surface  is  covered. 

The  following  varieties  are  remark- 
able for  their  high  quality  and  effective- 
ness, and  can  be  strongly  recommended 
to  those  who  require  a  few  of  the  most 
distinct:  Ban^uo,  deep  orange  with  red 
center;  Captam  Alwyne  Oliver,  bright 
yellow;  Captain  Percy  Scott,  deep  red 
with  yellow  margin;  Glory,  brilliant 
red,  Ae  florets  tipped  yellow;  Gold 
Standard,  deep  yellow;  Isabella  Louch, 
orange-yellow,  with  brown  disc;  James 
Kelway,  brilliant  red  with  yellow  mar- 
gin, the  blooms  exceptionally  large; 
Langport,  rich  crimson,  with  broad  mar- 
gin of  gold ;  Leonard  Kelway,  rich  crim- 
son with  narrow  margin  of  gold;  Ma- 
dame Patti,  rich  yellow  with  marone 
zone  to  the  disc;  Primrose  Dame,  a 
pleasing  variety  with  primrose-yellow 
blooms;  Splendidissima  plena,  a  hand- 
some double  form,  the  flowers  large,  the 
color  crimson  with  golden  margin ;  Viv- 
ian Grey,  rich  yellow ;  W.  B.  Child,  deep 
yellow  with  red  base  to  each  floret; 
William  Kelway,  bright  crimson  v/ith 
golden  margin. 

ANIfUAL  POPPIES. 

Among  the  most  showy  garden  flow- 
ers are  the  annual  poppies  and  those 
varieties  which  are  treated  as  annuals. 
While  their  season  is  short  the  brilliant 
display  of  color  is  admirable.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  become  familiar  with 
the  characteristics  and  ornamental  value 
of  poppies  is  to  devote  a  border  to  them. 
By  sowing  the  different  kinds  in  patches 
and  labeling  distinctly  much  valuable 
data  can  be  gleaned  of  this  popular  and 
interesting  group  of  plants.  Such  a  bor- 
der, however,  will  not  last  the  entire 
season  and,  apart  from  the  showy  dis- 
play which  will  be  made  from  June  un- 
til August,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment or  as  a  means  of  determining  what 
varieties  are  best  adapted  for  further 
use  around  the  garden.  Last  year  we 
grew  12  varieties  of  poppies  and  the  re- 
sults were  convincing  that  they  afford 
much  valuable  material  in  garden  work. 

Poppies,  single  and  double,  vary  in 
height  from  one  to  three  feet  according 
to  the  variety,  and  in  some  instances 
seem  almost  artificial  by  their  brilliant 
coloring  and  curious  formation.  As  an 
illustration  of  their  permanent  value  in 
the  garden,  the  naturalizing  of  the  Eng- 
lish poppy,  Papavcr  Rhocus,  in  the  herb- 
aceous border,  became  a  feature  of  one 
garden.  So  well  established  had  this 
variety  become  that  during  the  spring 
preparations  the  self-sown  seedlings 
wer^  so  advanced  that  clumps  could  be 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  and  from 
these  a  gorgeous  display  of  color  was 
secured  each  recurring  spring,  much 
earlier  than  could  be  secured  by  sowing 
them  oneself. 

Other  situations  in  which  poppies  are 
often  used  may  be  in  separate  beds  in 
combination  with  other  annual  plants 
or  in  some  border  whose  occupants 
eventually  fill  the  entire  space.  Many 
spare  patches  of  garden  not  suited  to 
plants  of  a  more  permanent  character  are 
often  congenial  to  the  poppy  whose 
wants  are  not  fastidious  if  given  suffi- 
cient encouragement  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  growth. 


Annual  poppies  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  prepared  in  the 
spring.  From  sowings  made  at  this 
time  flowers  will  appear  the  middle  of 
June.  Successional  sowings  can  be  made 
from  time  to  time  and  the  interest 
maintained  thereby.  The  best  method 
to  employ  in  sowing  poppies  is,  after  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  prepared,  to  make 
the  surface  fine,  then  scatter  the  seeds 
evenly  and  thinly  and  press  with  a  small 
board.  A  press  board  can  be  made  with 
a  thin  piece  of  board,  4  by  8  inches; 
nail  upon  the  back  the  handle  of  an  old 
scrubbing  brush.  Later  sowings  may 
have  a  slight  covering  of  earth  and 
shade  the  beds  for  a  few  days,  either  a 
light  cloth  or  a  few  brambles  may  be 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  fall  dis- 
play is  as  interesting  as  the  one  in 
spring  and  deserves  encouragement  It 
is  not  advisable,  however,  to  sow  later 
than  the  middle  of  July  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  the  poppy  seedlings  appear  too 
thickly,  a  judicious  thinning  is  necessary 
for  the  best  results.  One  must  muster 
sufficient  courage  to  thin  the  seedlings 
to  stand  4  or  5  inches  apart.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  to  select  varieties  but 
from  our  experience  the  following  are 
among  the  best: 

Papaver  glaucum,  tulip  poppy,  an  in- 
dispensable variety  for  most  gardens. 

rapaver  somniferum  or  opmm  poppy, 
dull  purple  color. 

Papaver  hybridum  fl.  pi. 

Papaver  Rhceus,  var.  Cocquelicot, 
orange  red  color  in  this  poppy  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  perennial  phlox  of  same 
named  variety. 

Papaver  Hookcri. 

Papaver  Rhoeus  aureum. 

Papaver  Pavonium. 

Papaver  var.  The  Mikado,  three  feet 
high. 

Papaver  American  Flag,  double,  red 
and  white. 

Papaver  var.    Cardinale,  double  red. 

Papaver  somniferum,  double  forms 
embracing  more  shades  than  singles. 


PHLOX  DRUMMOHDIL 

This  is  one  of  the  best  annuals  extant, 
especially  in  New  England,  where  it 
groWs  and  blooms  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  as  freely  and  vigorously 
as  iisually  seen  in  the  early  summer  in 
most  places.  For  edging  borders  and 
beds,  or  as  the  chief  subject  of  small 
borders,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired 
Usually  at  planting-out  time  the  plants 
are  small  and  one  is  apt  to  place  them 
too  closely  and  the  subsequent  compe- 
tition for  existence  due  to  the  spreadmg 
habit  of  the  plant,  is  against  success. 
Plant  not  closer  than  10  inches  apart 
for  the  best  results  and  a  double  row 
at  that  distance  will  give  a  border  from 
two  to  three  feet  wide. 

Note  in  the  illustration  the  bade- 
ground  of  Kochia  scoparia.  The  rear 
of  this  particular  border  waj  composed 
of  cannas.  The  combination  was  a 
good  one  and  each  subject  is  one  of 
merit  for  summer  bedding. 

Francis  Canning. 


TABLE  DECORAnORS. 

Paper  read  before  the  Monmouth  County 
Horttcnltnral  Society,  May  IS,  ISOS,  by  Pree. 
Qeo.  H.  Hale. 

The  decoration  of  a  dinner  table  is  an 
art  that  appeals  to  every  one  interested 
in  gardening.  Hard  and  fast  rules  can 
not  be  laid  down  for  each  floral  or 
other  decoration  as  all  depends  on  the 
material  you  have  to  work  with,  the 
size  of  table  to  be  decorated,  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  people  you  wish  to 
please. 

The  flower  vases  or  receptacles  for 
flowers  vary  very  much  in  style,  form 
and  size,  in  fact  almost  to  an  endless 
extent  Some  are  very  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful,  and  are  pictures  of  them- 
selves even  when  empty.  As  a  rule  the 
more  ornamental  the  form  and  decora- 
tion of  the  vase  the  less  suitable  is  it 
for  tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers.  Of 
course  there  are  many  beautifully  shap- 


A    BED    OP   TROPICAL    PLANTS   AT    LINCOLN  PARK,  CHICAQO. 


Papaver    Miss    Sherwood,    admirable 
color  combinations,  single. 

Francis  Canning. 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — A  permit  has 
been  issued  for  the  erection  of  a 
greenhouse  16x42  feet  for  Mrs  Fish- 
blatt,  costing  $2,500. 


ed  vases  that  will  show  off  any  floral 
arrangement  that  is  put  in  them.  But 
generally  when  flowers  are  arranged  in 
them  much  of  the  design  and  beauty  are 
concealed.  Sometimes  vases  of  special 
design  or  color  are  used  for  speciaf  pur- 
poses, which  of  course  must  conn>rm 
to  the  size  of  other  objects  to  be  used 
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on  the  same  table.  There  are  very  many 
beautiful  forms  of  vases  suitable  for  the 
dimier  table.  But  flowers  generally  look 
best  when  arranged  in  glass  than  in 
vases  made  of  other  material  Multi- 
plex, convertible,  or  any  other  table 
vases  may  be  used.  When  convertible 
vases  are  used,  the  flowers  are  to  be 
arranged  in  tiers,  in  other  words,  one 
lot  above  the  other. 

The  flowers  should  be  sorted  accord- 
ing to  size,  the  largest  flowers  to  be 
used  at  the  base  in  lowest  receptacle. 
Medium  size^  flowers  in  the  center  and 
smallest  and  lightest  flowers  should  be 
arranged  in  the  highest  or  top  recep- 
tacle. A  few  medium  sized  flowers 
amongst  the  lighter  ones  will  give 
strength  and  quality  to  the  apex  and  a 
few  of  the  lightest  flowers  should  be 
mingled  with  the  larger  flowers  espe- 
cially at  the  base  where  the  largest 
flowers  are  generally  arranged.  It  great- 
ly improves  the  general  appearance  and 
gives  the  whole  a  light  and  graceful 
effect 

Flowers  should  also  be  sorted  accord- 
ing to  form  and  color.  Similar  forms 
should  be  used  together  as  they  group 
much  better  than  flowers  of  mixed 
forms.  Colors  must  be  used  that  will 
harmonize  or  contrast  well,  using  the 
darkest  shades  below,  and  the  light  ones 
above.  Sometimes  shades  of  color  are 
allowed  to  be  of  more  consequence  than 
size  of  flower.  Small  flowers  of  a  dark 
shade  arranged  in  a  bold  mass  at  the 
base  look  well  with  larger  and  lighter 
shaded  flowers  arranged  above  them. 
Some  kinds  of  flowers  are  beautiful  in 
a  daylight  decoration  and  the  same 
flowers  will  be  an  utter  failure  under 
artificial  light  Then  again  some  flow- 
ers look  very  well  by  daylight  but  much 
better  by  night  under  artificial  light, 
and  some  others  that  are  not  over 
pleasing  in  daylight  are  simply  grand 
under  artificial  light 

Yellow  flowers  of  any  shade  for  in- 
stance are  very  effective  by  daylight 
Under  artificial  light  they  are  much 
paler.  Some  of  the  lighter  varieties  or 
shades  appear  white,  or  almost  white. 
Flowers  of  bright  hues  such  as  bright 
shades  of  pink,  crimson  or  red  always 
look  well  under  any  light.     Light  blue 


or  mauve  does  not  light  up  very  well, 
yet  shades  of  purple  are  very  effective. 

There  are  many  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  suitable  for  table  decoration. 
Plants  over  15  inches  should  not  as  a 
rule  be  used.  A  point  could  be  strained 
with  a  tall  stemmed  Cocos  Weddelliana 
or  some  of  the  aralias  such  as  gracil- 
lima  and  elegantissima  or  plants  of  that 
description  when  the  foliage  is  graceful 
and  yet  not  so  dense  as  to  obstruct  the 
view,  small  standard  plants  with  a  light 
and  graceful  head  and  a  clear  stem  of 
20  inches  from  the  table  to  the  lower 
branches.  Tall  glass  vases  with  a  slen- 
der stem  can  with  discretion  be  used  in 
the  same  way.  The  slim  stems  of  plants 
or  vases  can  be  improved  by  entwining 
with  light  and  graceful  vines  such  as 
Asparagus  plumosus,  etc.,  providing  the 
view  is  not  obscured  between  15  and  20 
inches  so  as  to  prevent  the  guests  from 
seeing  each  other  freely. 

The  size  of  vases  and  plants  must  be 
governed  by  the  size  and  form  of  table 


to  be  used.  If  the  vases  are  too  small, 
the  decoration  will  appear  small  and 
lacking  in  character,  etc,  no  matter  how 
well  the  flowers  are  arranged;  then 
again  if  the  vases  or  plants  are  too  large 
the  result  will  be  a  dense  and  heavy  ef- 
fect A  very  effective  arrangement  can 
be  had  by  trailing  strings  of  asparagus, 
smilax  and  other  light  vines  from  the 
center  candlebra  and  looping  them  to 
candlesticks  providing  it  is  lightly  done. 

The  following  plants  are  very  useful 
for  table  work  when  of  proper  size: 
Pandanus  Veitchii  and  graminifolius, 
small,  narrow,  graceful  leaved  dracea- 
aas  and  crotons,  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
etc.  Such  ferns  as  Adiantum  Farley- 
ence  and  cuneatum,  etc  Among  the 
best  flowering  plants  for  the  same  pur- 
pose are  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
white  and  pink  primulas  and  pans  of 
lily  of  the  valley,  etc,  etc 

Sometimes  silver  plate  is  heavily  dis- 
played while  others  use  valuable  and 
beautiful  china  in  their  table  arrange- 
ments. In  these  cases  small  plants  are 
more  suitable  than  flowers  in  vases,  and 
in  order  to  offset  the  stiffness  the  cloth 
can  be  trailed  with  asparagus  or  other 
green  with  a  few  flowers  carelessly 
scattered  here  and  there,  or  long  sprays 
of  Clematis  paniculata^  Euphorbia  Jac- 
quiniseflora,  Bougainvillaea  glabra  or 
tropaeolums,  etc,  etc,  can  be  used  in 
place  of  greens.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  in  receptacles  and  if  the  recep- 
tacles are  too  shallow  to  receive  the 
plants  they  can  be  knocked  out  of  pots 
and  the  ball  reduced  or  cut  off  to  fit  If 
no  receptacles  are  on  hand,  the  plants 
can  be  placed  on  pieces  of  paper  or 
something  to  save  the  cloth,  and  mounds 
of  moss  can  be  made  round  the  ball  of 
earth  and  covered  with  smilax,  aspara- 
gus, fern  or  other  green,  and  flowers 
of  one  kind  and  color  arranged  on  the 
mounds.  The  following  cut  flowers  are 
some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  in 
their  season:  Cattleyas  in  variety,  cy- 
pripediums,  Delias,  oncidium,  coeloygne, 
odontoglossum  and  calanthes,  etc,  make 
rich  and  beautiful  decorations  for  the 
table.  Each  kind  should  be  used  sep- 
arately and  arranged  so  each  individual 
bloom  will  not  look  crowded  and  will 
show  to  best  advantage 
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Calanthc  Veitchii  and  lily  of  the  val- 
ley with  fern  fronds,  etc,  make  a  beau- 
tiful combination.  Small  chrysanthe- 
mums in  their  season  are  much  used 
and  are  very  attractive.  Roman  hya- 
cinths and  Salvia  splendens  make  a  very 
attractive  arrangement,  and  where 
would  you  find  a  richer  combination 
than  lily  of  the  valley  and  the  Rich- 
mond rose?  Euphorbia  corollata  is  a 
small  dainty  white  flower  and  very  use- 
ful in  its  season  as  its  combination  with 
almost  any  flower  will  give  a  light  and 
graceful  effect  Sweet  peas  are  grand 
for  this  work  when  properly  blended. 
Sweet  peas  and  Gypsophila  paniculata 
and  fine  fern  fronds  make  a  grand  ef- 
fect especially  under  artificial  light. 

Roses  are  most  generally  used  and 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  they  are  the 
most  popular.  The  rose  is  queen  in  my 
estimation  no  matter  where  she  is  or 
how  employed.  When  the  rose  is  used 
for  table  work  it  should  be  arranged 
with  its  own  foliage  and  generally  one 
variety  or  color  should  be  used. 

Carnations  are  very  suitable  and 
amongst  the  best  either  for  table  or 
other  decoration,  and  should  be  used  in 
one  or  not  over  two  colors.  The  most 
important  point  is  to  see  that  the  color 
of  the  flowers  used  harmonizes  as  near 
as  possible  with  the  dishes  or  other 
ornaments  on  the  table.  Roman  hya- 
cinths. Primula  obconica,  the  many  vari- 
eties of  narcissus,  freesias,  tulips,  pop- 
pies, coreopsis,  godetia,  Helianthus  cu- 
cumerifolius  and  multiflorus  and  many 
others  are  all  useful  for  table  work. 

Fruit  is  used  very  often  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  a  part  of  the  table  decora- 
tions, and  if  possible  should  be  displayed 
on  glass  dishes,  as  glass  seems  to  show 
fruit  off  better  than  dishes  of  other  ma- 
terial. Fruit  as  a  rule  looks  best  dressed 
with    its    own    foliage,,  but   when    the 


kept  fresh  by  using  small  glass  tubes 
filled  with  water  inserted  among  the 
fruit.  Strawberry  plants  that  have  good 
large  ripe  fruit  hanging  make  a  very 
effective  centerpiece  for  the  dinner 
table.  The  plants  can  be  turned  out  of 
pots  and  the  balls  cut  down  so  that  sev- 
eral plants  can  be  arranged  in  one  dish. 

For  a  table  set  for  not  over  i6  it  is 
advisable  to  have  only  one  large  well 
arranged  centerpiece  and  to  make  every 
other  ornament  upon  the  table  (whether 
floral  or  otherwise)  subordinate  to  the 
center  one.  If  the  table  should  be  so 
long  as  to  require  three  principal  pieces, 
it  would  be  best  to  use  two  richly  col- 
ored and  well  formed  plants  with 
graceful  and  finely  divided  foliage,  one 
on  each  end,  as  plants  will  set  off  the 
central  floral  arrangement  much  better 
than  two  other  floral  pieces  would. 

It  is  very  essential  that  all  things  on 
the  table  should  harmonize  with  each 
other  so  as  to  please  the  most  critical 
eye.  Strong  color  contrasts  also  must 
always  be  avoided.  This  subject  could 
be  greatly  extended  and  harmonious 
floral  combinations  named  almost  with- 
out end. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

PETERSON'S  NURSERT,  CHICAGO. 

In  the  year  1856,  P.  S.  Peterson  es- 
tablished a  nursery  in  this  city.  After 
his  death  the  business  was  carried  on 
by  his  son,  Wm.  A.  Peterson,  who  is 
now  owner  of  the  mammoth  plant  which 
bears  his  name.  At  that  early  date  the 
ground  covered  by  the  nursery  was  a 
small  piece  of  rented  land.  Today  it 
covers  480  acres  of  the  best  land  in  this 
state,  which  is  noted  for  the  quality  of 
its  soil.    The  rise  has  been  gradual  but 
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dishes  have  to  be  dressed  several  hours 
ahead  at  times  the  leaves  generally  curl 
and  lose  their  shape.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  best  to  use  leaves  of  thicker 
texture,  such  as  Ivy  laurel.  Bay  acuba, 
etc.,  as  they  will  keep  longer  out  of 
water.  Pineapples  should  be  dressed 
with  their  own  foliage.  Maiden  hair 
fern  can  be  used  with  strawberries  and 


it  has  the  assured  certainty  of  a  well 
established  business.  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  nursery  are  beautiful  and 
an  excellent  example  of  the  work  done 
by  this  firm.  The  graveled  walks  and 
lanes  in  the  private  park  are  adorned 
with  rare  shrubs  and  trees.  No  money 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  place  as 
beautiful  as  possible.    There  is  a  mag- 


nificent stable  containing  24  stalls  which 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $20^000. 

Of  late  years,  Mr.  Peterson  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
peonies.  At  present  there  are  over  300 
varieties  being  grown  for  experiment 
purposes  and  the  fact  that  at  the  last 
peony  exhibition  of  the  American  Peony 
Society  Peterson's  peonies  won  nine  of 
the  15  prizes  offered  is  ample  proof  of 
the  high  grade  of  his  stock.  The  peony 
crop  at  Peterson's  nursery  is  finer,  if 
not  more  elaborate  this  year  than  usuaL 
About  500  plants  of  Festiva  maxima 
were  seen,  many  of  the  flowers,  on  fine 
stems,  measuring  nine  inches  across. 
Several  hundred  Bernard  Palissy  looked 
fine.  With  its  blush  tint,  strong  stems 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  good  free 
bloomer,  this  would  make  an  excellent 
variety  for  the  market  The  firm  has 
had  some  trouble  in  procuring  Felix 
Crousse.  There  are  about  200  plants  of 
this  in  the  field  at  present  which  have 
been  imported  from  France.  Visitors 
are  much  attracted  by  Golden  Harvest 
this  season. 

One  of  the  features  at  the  nursery 
this  season  is  the  prairie  rose.  This  is 
a  selected  form  of  dwarf  ludut,.  maldng 
suckers  rapidly,  which  renders  it  osefol 
for  holding  enbankments  and  covering 
shaded  ground.  The  single  blooma  com- 
pletely cover  the  bush  in  June,  and  are 
followed  later  by  an  equal  number  of 
brilliant  red  fruits  which  hold  all  whi- 
ter. A  fine  stock  of  Schwedler  maples 
was  noted.  In  the  private  park  which 
surrounds  the  residence,  there  are  two 
fine  specimen  horse  chestnut  trees.  Mr. 
Peterson  has  a  large  stock  of  Uris  tree, 
which  he  claims  finds  a  ready  market. 

The  general  lines  of  nursery  stock 
were  heavily  drawn  upon  the  past 
spring,  but  there  is  on  hand  an  excellent 
assortment  of  the  best  material  coming 
on  in  fine  shape  for  fall  planting. 

Fruits  and  Vesietables. 

SEASm ABLE  ROTES. 

Preparation  of  Soil. — It  is  essential 
in  growing  winter  vegetables  that  good 
soil  be  provided.  Crops  like  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  which  are  grown  in 
benches  of  whatever  construction  require 
the  renewal  of  the  soil  each  year.  This 
soil  must  be  of  the  best  character  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  Solid  beds,  also, 
after  their  winter  and  summer  crops 
should  be  replenished  with. a  good  layer 
of  soil.  Many  valuable  suggestions  on 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  soil  for 
all  indoor  crops  have  appeared  in  the 
American  Florist;  such  suggestions  are 
pertinent  to  the  vegetable  grower.  Veiy 
often,  owing  to  the  rush  of  work,  this 
matter  has  been  deferred.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  no  time  be  lost 
in  rounding  it  into  shape.  There  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability 
of  stacking  soil  for  any  length  of  time 
before  using,  but  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  crop  to  be  grown  influences 
this  matter  to  a  great  extent.  In  our 
experience  sod  plowed  and  stacked  in 
the  fall  and  used  the  following  summer 
has  been  good  practice.  It  has  been 
equally  successful  when  plowed  in  the 
spring  and  used  the  same  summer. 
Many  market  gardeners  have  available 
pastures  with  good  firm  sod.  By  plow- 
ing three  inches  deep,  thus  severing  aU 
the  root  fibers  of  the  grass,  tiiis  forms 
the  basis  of  a  good  forcing  soil    Here 
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again  the  character  of  the  soil  is  im- 
portant. It  should  not  be  heavy  with 
clay,  nor  too  light  in  texture,  but  a  good, 
firm  loam.  This  turned  with  a  one-horse 
plow,  the  roots  are  exposed  and  soon 
killed  and  with  them  the  larvae  of  the 
May  bug  or  any  other  insects  that  may 
infest  the  soil.     After  a  good  baking, 


as  the  feeding  roots  come  to  the  surface 
or  arc  exposed  by  watering  and  syring- 
ing, occasional  top  dressings  of  well  en- 
riched soil  should  be  scattered  over 
them.  A  good  supply  of  this  soil  should 
be  on  hand  in  a  convenient  shed  so  that 
the  work  can  be  done  in  wet  weather 
by    the    hands    employed     around     the 


space  for  manure.  This  is  much  more 
convenient  than  barrels  and  the  thorough 
mixing  of  the  water  with  the  manure  is 
an  easy  matter  as  is  the  replenishing  of 
the  same. 

Sowing  Dandelion. — Dandelion  is 
coming  more  into  use  each  year  and  on 
account  of  its  hardiness  it  is  an  easy 
crop  to  manage.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  ready  the  ground  and  sow.  An 
early  and  light  piece  of  ground  should 
be  selected  for  the  reason  that  prices  are 
highest  when  it  first  comes  to  market 
In  light  soil  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  a  good  stand  when  the  weather  is 
dry;  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  sow 
early,  so  that  in  case  of  failure  it  can 
be  repeated.  Sow  in  drills  one  foo» 
apart,  keeping  clear  of  weeds.  A  light 
winter  protection  will  tend  to  earliness. 
Another  method  is  to  sow  dandelion  in 
frames  now,  and  when  the  seedlin|fs  are 
large  enough,  plant  outside,  4  mches 
apart  in  patches  the  width  of  a  frame. 
Boards  can  be  built  around  them  in  the 
spring  and  sash  placed  over  them.  Two 
weeks  or  more  can  be  gained  and  the 
market  reached  when  at  its  best  is  only 
one  of  the  advantages. 

FnANas  Canning. 


THE   DECLININQ  SUMMER     CUCUMBER   CROP. 


a  disc  harrow  will  chop  it  up  where  it 
lies,  and  after  spreading  a  good  coat  of 
manure  and  bone  meal — if  it  was  not 
applied  before  plowing — the  whole  can 
be  gathered  into  a  pile  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  removed  to  the  houses. 
Some  may  urge  that  sufficient  rotting 
down  has  not  taken  place  or  that  some  of 
the  roots  will  survive  and  become  active ; 
no  more  will  grow  than  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  stirring  of  the  soil  and 
may  serve  as  reminders  for  that  neces- 
sary operation.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  a  fibrous  soil  necessarily  well 
aerated  and  easily  controlled  as  regards 
watering,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to 
closely  packed  fibreless  soil  for  vegetable 
forcing. 

Pitch  of  the  Roof. — In  the  illustra- 
tion representing  a  spring  crop  of  to- 
matoes we  do  not  wish  to  dilate  on  the 
excellence  of  the  crop,  although  it  was  a 
good  one  and  the  wealth  of  foliage  hid 
most  of  the  fruit  from  the  camera,  but 
to  draw  attention  to  the  angle  of  the 
roof.  It  will  easily  be  noticed  that  10® 
or  15°  is  the  maximum.  Did  the  man 
who  built  this  house  know  the  effect  of 
the  sun's  rays  at  this  angle  in  winter? 
No  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  sun's 
rays  are  reflected  at  an  angle  of  15**, 
and  the  original  intensity  thus  diminished 
means  considerable  loss,  not  only  from 
the  beneficial  influence  of  the  sun  but 
of  heat  which  must  be  artificially  pro- 
vided in  maintaining  the  desired  tem- 
perature. The  pitch  of  the  roof  has 
much  to  do  with  success  and  an  angle  of 
from  30°  to  40®  should  be  secured.  A 
flat  roof  allows  an  even  distribution  of 
light  over  the  plants  but  the  life  giving 
sun  in  conjunction  is  essential.  Too  much 
thought  cannot  be  given  to  this  matter 
when  improvements  and  future  additions 
are  under  consideration. 

Care  of  Indoor  Crops. — The  indoor 
cucumbers  arc  growing  rapidly  now  and 


grounds.  Training  also  can  be  more  com- 
fortably done  at  such  times  if  the  thin- 
ning and  pinching  is  previously  done  by 
the  man  in  charge.  Cucumbers  when 
they  commence  to  bear  will  be  benefited 
also  by  applications  of  manure  water, 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  apply  by  using 
the  watering  pot..  We  have  found  a 
Keney  pump  convenient  for  this  work. 
Cow  manure  should  be  saved  under 
cover  and  if  it  is  fresh  that  is  not  a 


THE  AUGEL'S  prohise. 

The  sculptor  ^vroaght  on  the  marble  whtie 

From  early  dawn  till  the  shades  of  night 

Fell  over  tne  landscape  far  and  wide. 

Then  he  looked  at  his  work  and  sadly  sighed. 

So  poor  and  incomplete  it  s^m^d 

Beside  the  model  of  wh  oh  he  dreamed. 

But  all  his  hopes  were  centered  there— 

His  days  of  toil,  his  niffhts  of  care; 

And  now  he  thought  with  a  throb  of  pain 

That  all  of  his  labor  had  been  in  vain: 

For  none  would  see  m  the  work  achieved 

The  grand  ideal  his  soul  conceived. 

A  prayer  burst  forth  from  bis  sorrowing  breast: 

"O  Ood  *'  he  cried  "I  have  d^ne  my  beiit!" 

That  night  an  angel,  in  mercy  sent, 

Over  thai  marble  figure  bent; 

And  as  he  worked  the  st«tue  grew 

More  beautiful  and  fair  to  view; 

For  every  stroke  to  form  and  face 

Added  some  new  and  subtle  grace. 

The  sculptor  came  In  the  early  morn, 

With  h^avy  heart  and  looks  forlorn; 

But  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  his  brain  distraught, 


A   SPRING   CROP 

The  pitch  of  the  roof  makes  this  an  u 


OP    TOMATOES. 

ndpsirable  house  for  winter  forcing. 


serious  objection;  a  large  horse  trough 
makes  a  good  tank  to  use.  A  division  of 
fine  mesh  wire  will  prevent  particles 
large  enough  to  obstruct  the  working  of 
the  pump  and  it  should  be  placed  so  that 
the  partition  allows  one-third     of     the 


Bv  the  wonderful  change  the  night  had  wrought; 

With  rapturous  joy  his  bosom  8w«Mled 

As  the  glorious  image  his  eyes  beheld; 

And  there  on  the  wall  just  over  his  head, 

In  let  ers  of  gold  these  words  he  road  : 

*  When  the  workman  hath  wrought  the  betft  he 

could, 
Whatever  th»'  work  God  makes  it  goo<l." 
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GABsmnro  Is  gotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
Cheir  interest,  ana  it  behooves  yoa,  one  and  all,  te 
make  it  interesting.  If  it  does  not  exactly  suit 
yoar  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Ask  axt  QuunovB  yon  please  about  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables  or  other  practical 
gardening  matters.  We  will  take  pleasure  in 
answering  them. 

8nn>  us  Kotbs  of  your  experience  in  gardening 
in  any  line;  tell  us  of  your  successes  that  others 
may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your 
fiufures,  pernaps  we  can  help  you. 

8nn>  UB  PHOTOOBArBB  oB  Skbtobbb  of  your 
flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegetables, 
or  horticultural  appliances  that  we  may  have 
them  engraved  for  aABDivnio. 
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The  special  summer  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  will  be  held  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  June  28. 

President  Goodman  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  is  advocating  a  con- 
vocation of  horticultural  societies  at  the 
Jamestown  exposition. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  will  be  held  at  Mil- 
waukee in  October.  The  date  has  not 
yet  been  determined  upon. 

Some  good  information  may  be  found  in 
the  "Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the 
Table,"  by  Maria  Parloa,  a  recent  bul- 
letin of  the  D^artment  of  Agriculture. 

Four  of  the  best  hardy  shrubs  for  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago  in  order  of  merit 
are  Rosa  rugosa,  Blanche  Double  De- 
coubert,  Berberis  Thunbergii  and  Hy- 
drangea paniculata  grandiflora.  The 
first  three  are  nearly  of  equal  merit, 
but  the  hydrangea  drops  a  long  way  be- 
hind 

Ed.  AMEgPOHL,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
called  at  this  office  during  the  week, 
showing  a  5-indi  pan  plant  of  his  new 
Nephrolepis  Amerpohlii,  which  has  al- 
ready been  described  in  these  columns. 
This  latest  form  of  the  Boston  fern 
shows  an  excellent  habit  and  should 
prove  popular  alike  for  plants  and  cut 
fronds. 


R ATIOH AL  COUlfCIL  OF  HORnCULTURfiJ 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  coi^  of  th( 
report  of  the  experimental  service  fur-j 
nished  by  Press  Agent  Burdett  of  the 
National  Council  of  Horticulture  to  2,-* 
500  newspapers   for  ten   weeks.      This  ; 
shows  that  much  good  work  las  been 
done  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  naitioial 
trade  organizations  which  meet  in  amiaftl 
convention  in  the  near  future  will  make 
such  substantial  appropriations  as  will 
enable  the  council  to  carry  forward  a 
work  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  the 
merchants  of  our  trades  and  the  general 
public. 


FLORAL  PARADE  Olf  THE  BOARDWALK. 

Artificial  flowers  will  be  barred  from 
competing  in  the  floral  parade  on  the 
Boardwalk  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 
June  26.  The  rules  governing  the  parade 
provide  for  five  classes  of  entries,  and 
for  three  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  each 
class.  The  first  class  will  be  confined  to 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  the  second 
class  to  individuals  and  the  third  class 
to  piers  and  business  houses.  The  fourth 
class  will  consist  of  chairs  specially  dec- 
orated and  may  contain  a  lady  or  chil- 
dren in  costume,  the  chair  to  count  for 
six  points  and  the  costume  four  points. 
The  fifth  class  will  be  confined  to  floats. 


BULLETIHS  RECEIITLT  ISSUED. 

"Some  Insects  Affecting  the  Produc- 
tion of  Red  Clover  Seed,"  by  F.  M. 
Webster,  bureau  of  entomology. 

"The  Plum  Curculio,"  by  Fred  John- 
son and  A.  A.  Girault,  bureau  of  en-, 
tomology. 

By  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University   of   California.   Sacramento: 

"Tomato  Diseases  in  California,"  by 
Ralph  £.   Smith. 

By  The  Maryland  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  College  Park: 

"Irish  Potato  Diseases,"  by  J.  B.  S. 
Norton. 

By  The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Durham : 

"Vegetable  Novelties,"  by  F.  W.  Rane 
and  H.  F.  Hall. 


SOCIETT  OF  AHERICAlf  FLORISTS. 

PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

Pres.  W.  F.  Kastmg  offers  three 
prizes  of  $20,  $15,  $10,  for  first,  second 
and  third  best  essays  on  "The  Best 
Tenn.,  whose  motto  u  to  buy  stock  at 
Method  of  Marketing  the  Product  of 
the  Wholesale  Plant  and  Flower  Grow- 
ers." The  competition  is  open  to  all 
and  essays  must  not  exceed  1,500  words 
each.  Those  wishing  to  compete  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  completed  manu- 
script to  the  secretary  not  later  than  July 
15.  The  manuscript  should  be  unsigned, 
but  the  full  address  of  the  writer  should 
in  all  cases  accompany  same.  The 
awards  will  be  made  by  a  competent 
committee  and  the  names  withheld  until 
after  a  decision  has  been  reached. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

The  Southern  Floral  Nursery  Co., 
Fruitdale,  Ala.,  submit  for  registration 
the  following  cannas: 

Queen  of  Bci  :ty ;  color,  scarlet ;  foli- 
age, dark  green;  height,  5  to  6  feet  A 
self  trimmer. 

Flashlight;  bloom  small^  in  close  clus- 


Iters;  flame  color;  light  green  foliage;  7 
|to  8  feet 

Majestic;  color,  red;  foliage,  bluish 
green  lined  and  ribbed  with  bronze;  7 
to  8  feet 
vf  Bronze  King;  an  early  bloomer, 
flowers  light  red;  leathery  bronze  foli- 
age; 6  to  7  feet  high.  A  cross  of  Mare- 
chal  Valliante  on  Coronet 

Giraffe;  color,  yelk>w,  blotched  and 
nearly  covered  with  bright  red;  foliage, 
green,  broad-leaved;  7  to  8  feet 

Moonlight;  a  seedling  of  Mont  Blanc 
Light  cream  color  that  does  not  fade  to 
white;  5  to  6  feet 

Blushing  Belle;  blooms  blush  pink, 
narrowly  edged  with  creamy  yeUow; 
foliage,  chalky  shade  of  green;  petals 
narrow ;  s  to  6  feet. 

Southern  Pride;  salmon  tuited  red, 
edged  with  light  yellow;  foliage  glossy 
green  edged  with  a  narrow  line  of 
bronze;  4  to  5  feet 

Alabama;  color,  cardinal:   four  feet 

Mississippi;  a  dwarf;  golden  yellow 
flowers  with  a  few  red  specks  in  throat; 
foliage  thick  and  leathery;  three  feet 

Bucatunna;  petals  Y^Xxi  i\^  inches  in 
width  and  3  to  ^  inches  long,  bright 
red ;  3  to  4  feet  h^h. 

Gen.  Kuroki;  pink,  salmon  and  yel- 
low mottled  and  shaded;  foliage, 
bronze;  5  feet 

Tom.  L.  Johnson;  dark  rose  pink; 
leaves,  deep  purplish  bronze;  6  to  7 
feet 

Emerald;  seedling  of  Musafolia;  large, 
bright  green  leaves;  7  to  8  feet 

Perfection ;  seedling  of  Ludlene  Mail- 
lard;  light  pink,  marked  on  back  of 
petals  with  a  darker  shade;  four  feet 

l>aybreak;  seedling  of  Mile.  Berat, 
shell  pink  edged  with  cream;  4^  feet 

Sunbeam ;  seedling  of  Sensation ;  large 
yellow  flower  marked  in  centre  witii 
red;  four  feet. 

Jumbo;  bright  scarlet;  bronze  foliage 
of  mammoth  proportions;  8  feet 

Gov.  Patterson;  rose  pink;  bright 
green  foliage;  4^  feet. 

Chautauqua,  Jr. ;  seedling  of  Chautau- 
qua ;  scarlet  red,  bronze  foliage. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Secy. 


FREESLA  ARMSTROlf GL 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  new  Frte- 
sia  Armstrongi  has  not  made  mocfa  ad- 
vance in  favor  with  those  who  lore  and 
cultivate  the  beautiful  old  F.  refnda 
alba,  or  the  brighter  F.  LeichtlinL  Bat 
probably  when  it  becomes  more  plenti- 
ful and  better  known  it  will  not  lack 
admirers.  It  is  a  rather  slender  grower, 
but  is  so  distinct  in  color  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  with  the  other  faTorites. 
The  species  has  been  exhibited  befoie 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Sodetj,  when 
its  lilac,  purple-shaded  flowers,  and 
their  delightful  and  delicate  scent  at- 
tracted many  flower  lovers.  At  the 
great  bulb  show  held  in  Haarlem  dar- 
ing the  spring  it  was  largely  shown  by 
C.  J.  Van  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  Hol- 
land, and  seen  in  a  batch  it  was  more 
beautiful  than  as  a  single  specimen. 
The  flowers  are  rather  smaller  than 
those  of  F.  refracta  alba,  but  not  sofli- 
ciently  so  to  make  this  a  point  in  dis- 
favor of  the  plant— Gardener's  Maga- 
zine. 


Lenox,  Mass.— The  rose  and  straw- 
berry show  of  the  Lenox  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  June  261 
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The  Qreenhouse. 


EABLT  GHRTSAHTHEMUMS. 

Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  many 
growers  that  Monrovia  as  an  early  yel- 
low would  be  dropped  by  a  good  many 
growers  (as  it  has  proved  very  disap- 
pointing at  many  places)  there  is  more 
Monrovia  benched  this  year  than  ever 
before.  When  well  grown  and  ready  to 
cut  the  last  week  in  September  and  the 
first  part  of  October  it  is  hard  to  beat 
and  there  is  no  other  chrysanthemum  at 
present  in  any  color  that  is  more  profit- 
able to  the  successful  growers  of  this 
variety.  There  is  going  to  be  a  very 
keen  competition  this  fall  to  get  in  first 
with  it  and  those  who  are  successful  in 
this  respect  will  have  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves. 

Next  to  Monrovia,  and  ready  to  cut 
right  after  that  variety,  is  the  large  new 
white,  Clementine  Touset,  which  last 
year  wholesaled  at  $4  per  dozen  aad 
there  was  not  half  enough  at  that  price 
to  go  around,  and  is  going  to  be  benched 
and  grown  largely  by  many  growers. 
This  and  Jeanne  Nonin  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing are  two  of  the  best  of  late  years' 
introductions.  Both  are  large  and 
white,  the  first  loose  refiexed  and  the 
latter  closely  incurved,  and  rather  tall 
growers,  needing  plenty  of  headroom. 
If  we  only  had  a  white  and  pink  to  come 
in  at  the  same  time  as  Monrovia,  I  for 
one  would  not  wish  for  any  more. 

I  am  this  year  trying  Smith's  October 
Frost  and  a  batch  of  that  new  English 
variety  called  Moneymaker.  Both  arc 
supposed  to  come  in  early  and  1  have 
planted  them  side  by  side  in  the  same 
bendi  as  Monrovia  and  by  the  first  of 
October  will  be  able  to  say  more  about 
them.  They  are  both  apparently  of  a 
nice  clean  growth  and  good  strong  con- 
stitution. The  English  variety  suffered 
in  transit  and  half  of  the  plants  died 
so  it  is  still  a  question  if  it  will  ever 
answer  its  name  as  a  moneymaker,  and 
perhaps  it  will  be  outclassed  lis  ^ts 
American  rival 

SBASOR ABLE  ffOTES. 

All  specimen  chrysanthemums  are  in 
final  pots  and  well  rooted!  They  must 
have  close  attention  in  the  matter  of 
pinching  from  now  until  the  middle  of 
July.  In  order  to  have  shapely  plants 
some  training  should  begin  now.  It 
will  mean  lots  of  work,  for  any  stakes 
put  in  at  this  time  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, have  to  be  removed  when  the  final 
tieing  is  done  in  October.  But  it  will 
be  easier  then. 

There  are  always  some  strong  shoots 
which  will  grow  out  of  all  proportion 
late  in  the  season  and  these  should  be 
kept  in  the  center  of  the  plant,  and 
sometimes  they  have  to  be  bent  and 
started  up  again  to  keep  them  within 
boimds. 

Feeding  may  commence  any  time.  It 
is  almost  a  matter  of  intuition.  We 
have  to  judge  by  the  condition  of  the 
plants  as  to  their  needs,  how  often  they 
may  be  fed,  and  how  strong  the  dose 
of  artificial  food  must  be.  Some  grow- 
ers leave  space  when  making  the  final 
potting  for  a  rich  top-dressing  and  this, 
if  given  now,  would  serve  for  a  month. 
Well  rotted  manure  and  loam  is  a  good 
compost,  and  it  may  be  rather  tough. 
Avoid  bone  meal  for  such  work.    Bone 


meal  is  good  when  composted  early  in 
the  season,  long  before  it  is  used  for 
potting. 

Weak  growers,  such  as  Ivory,  take 
less  feeding  than  stronger  ones.  W.  H. 
Lincoln  will  take  it  freely.  All  dark 
colors  are  spoiled  by  heavy  and  late 
feeding.  It  should  be  done  intermit- 
tently. An  interval  of  a  week  or  two 
of  rest  is  beneficial,  and  enables  one  to 
see  the  work  done  and  to  what  extent 
it  may  be  continued.  Fumigation  should 
be  frequent  but  not  heavy.  Syringe 
morning  and  evening  against  thrips,  a 
terrible  pest  if  it  once  gets  a  foot- 
hold. The  plants  sometimes  wilt  as  a 
result  of  overfeeding,  and  occasionally 
turn  yellow.  In  such  cases  it  is  best 
to  wi5ihold  water  until  they  get  quite 
dry,  and  then  soak  them  in  a  tub  of 
clear  water.  Let  them  dry  out  again 
and  repeat  the  process,  and  they  will 
soon  come  round  to  the  natural  color. 
T.  D.  Hatfield. 


CARNATIOlf  GROWmG. 

Paper  read  before  tbe  Morris  County.  N. 
J..  Oardenera'  and  Florists*  Society,  March 
14.  1806.  by  A.  H.  Seeker. 

In  reading  this  paper  to  you  on  a 
subject  so  universal  to  the  trade  as  the 
carnation,  I  feel  some  doubt  as  to  the 
result.  However,  if  these  few  remarks 
are  found  to  be  of  service  to  even  one 
of  you,  my  efforts  will  have  been  suc- 
cessful. The  carnation  as  it  is  today 
has  proved  itself  a  public  necessity,  and 
as  such  should  be  handled  and  treated 
accordingly.  That  it  has  rapidly  gamed 
in  popularity,  and  is  the  equal,  or  shall 
1  say,  the  more  successful  rival  of  its 
fair  competitor,  the  rose,  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  of  its  keeping  qualities,  frag- 
rance and  adaptability,  for  it  is  found 
first  in  the  expensive  social  function 
and  foremost  in  the  workingman's 
home.  All  honor  is  due  the  noble  army 
of  men  who  are  giving  their  time  and 
finances  to  hybridizing  and  producing 
new  varieties  ip  '-«  effort  to  keep  the 
carnation  to  the  front  Many  times,  no 
doubt,  their  efforts  are  useless,  but  when 
we  see  an  array  of  the  finest,  such  as  is 
before  you  tonight,  we  can  feel  sure 
that  progress  is  ever  on  the  march,  and 
that  success  surely  crowns  honest  effort 
and  rewards  untiring  zeal 

The  carnation  as  I  remember  it  10 
years  ago,  to  the  present  day  produc- 
tion, has  made  rapid  strides  ahead,  and, 
although  Mr.  Ward  may  claim  that  it 
takes  1,000  years  for  each  added  inch, 
the  last  one  seems  to  have  appeared  in 
considerably  less  time  than  that  What 
a  contrast  we  find  between  Portia  and 
Robt  Craig,  or  Victory,  Daybreak  and 
Enchantress,  Lizzie  McGowan  and  Lady 
Bountiful  or  The  Queen;  yet  even  these 
old  favorites  were  not  to  be  despised, 
for  they  had  in  them  the  blood  with 
which  the  hybridizers  have  been  en- 
abled to  produce  the  present  day  won- 
ders. In  looking  over  an  exhibition  of 
new  creations  and  noting  the  difference 
of  the  various  kinds,  I  have  often 
thought  that  growers  will  one  day  be 
grading  the  camatbn  as  the  rose,  mto 
fancy,  first,  standard  and  common 
classes.  The  fancy  class  will  embrace 
all  those  productions  known  as  novel- 
ties, among  which  might  be  mentioned 
Aristocrat,  Helen  Gould,  Winsor,  Robt 
Craig,  Alma  Ward  and  others  we  have 
with  us,  some  of  even  less  recent  intro- 
duction,  such   as   Prosperity,  Cardmal, 


Enchantress,  and  Harlowarden,  which 
will  be  included  in  the  first  class.  The 
standard  class  will  comprise  the  vari- 
ous Lawsons,  Queen,  Peru,  Gov.  Roose- 
velt, etc.,  while  the  common  class  will 
take  in  whatever  is  left  These  latter 
are  grown  more  for  profusion  of  bloom 
than  for  stem  and  size,  among  which  we 
might  include  such  as  Glacier,  Gene, 
Lord,  Joost,  etc.  A  stimulus  might  be 
given  to  the  grower  if  he  is  able  to  pro- 
duce as  good  fiowers  from  varieties  of 
one  class  equal  to  those  varieties  of  the 
next  class,  the  price  paid  for  the  flowers 
to  be  the  same.  The  cultivation  of  the 
various  grades,  too,  will  need  to  be 
looked  closely  into,  and  require  the  best 
use  of  all  the  judgment  and  common 
sense  the  grower  may  have.  In  the 
fancy  class  we  have  a  type  of  flower 
which  can  be  truly  likened  to  the  race 
horse,  and  as  surely  as  we  strive  after 
a  higher  ideal  and  try  to  improve  on  the 
existing  varieties,  so  will  the  treatment 
of  the  same  require  to  be  given  accord- 
ingly ;  but  as  the  majority  of  us  have  to 
deal  with  the  present  day  varieties,  and 
not  with  what  is  to  follow,  perhaps  a 
few  remarks  about  those  grown  and 
proved  successful  may  not  be  amiss.  It  is 
easy  to  select  those  kinds  which  meet  with 
popular  approval  among  the  growers, 
not  because  of  their  color  or  fragrance, 
but  because  the  grower  is  able  to  adapt 
himself  readily  to  the  requirements  of 
his  stock.  If  this  is  not  so,  how  is  it 
that  one  variety  does  so  well  with  one 
and  shows  up  so  poorly  with  another? 
Is  it  climatic  conditions  or  treatment 
that  brings  Cardinal  into  the  fan<^  class 
in  Canada,  while  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood it  is  almost  useless?  Yet  I  fail 
to  find  one  man  who  complains  of  En- 
chantress or  Lawson.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  Prosperity  in  the  first  class, 
and  although  now  beginning  to  age,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  what  this  variety  can  be 
brought  to  pay  for  its  keep.  Having 
had  to  do  with  a  house  of  this  kind  the 
present  season,  I  must  say  that  results 
are  more  than  satisfactory,  and  believe 
that  with  early  propagated  cuttings  and 
grown  from  then  until  benching  in 
July,  in  pots,  success  may  be  had. 

I  find,  too,  that  it  is  a  little  on  the  race 
horse  type,  a  little  stubborn  and  needs 
the  close  attention  which  a  little  extra 
heat  may  give  it  to  bring  it  along.  This 
fact  is  very  noticeable,  especially  to  one 
continually  working  among  the  variety 
and  wherever  the  plants  are  handicapped 
for  want  of  heat  there  we  find  the  less 
flowers.  This  defect  can  be  seen  to  per- 
fection in  the  house  just  mentioned, 
where  one  end  is  always  4^  colder 
than  the  other,  besides  being  subject 
to  drafts  when  going  in  and  out,  the 
house  being  apart  from  the  others,  caus- 
ing the  plants  to  be  backward  all  winter, 
while  at  the  warmer  end  no  trouble  is 
had  to  produce  ^foncy  flowers,  long 
stems  and  clean  foliage.  Enchantress 
and  its  sports  and  the  various  Lawsons, 
Gov.  Roosevelt,  The  Queen,  and  Har- 
lowarden are  all  varieties  which  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  good  mar- 
ketable flowers,  and  if  handled  ri^ht  can 
be  brought  to  a  successful  paying  in- 
vestment I  would  advise  the  average 
commercial  grower  not  to  go  too  heav- 
\\y  into  the  newer  varieties  until  by  due 
trial  and  observation  he  feels  himself 
capable  of  handling  the  same,  as  it  is 
best  to  try  first  and  succeed  afterwards. 
The  question  of  soil  is  a  serious  one 
for  the  majority  of  growers  and  very 
often   considerable  outlay  is  necessary 
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for  the  procuring  of  the  right  kind. 
What  is  the  right  kind?  Each  grower 
seems  to  have  his  own  ideas  about  that, 
as  one  successful  man  located  near  Buf- 
falo with  an  area  of  20,000  feet  of  glass 
has  used  the  same  soil  for  the  past  7 
years,  mixed,  of  course,  with  manures 
and  fertilizers.  If  I  could  procure  dis- 
carded rose  soil  and  thoroughly  mix 
this  up  with  lime  and  bone  meal,  or  cow 
manure,  proportionately,  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  bother  would  be  had  to  pro- 
duce good  flowers,  providing  good  care 
and  treatment  was  given  same.  In  the 
matter  of  planting  the  different  varieties 
in  the  benches,  I  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  using  9  inches  between  the 
rows  and  7  inches  in  the  row.  This  ap- 
plies, of  course,  to  medium-sized  plants 
and  to  those  which  grow  compact,  and 
most  of  them  can  be  made  to  do  so  by 
the  usual  method  of  string  and  wire 
support.  One  point  I  must  strongly 
bnng  before  you,  and  that  is,  in  planting 
these  distances  apart,  careful  watch  will 
have  to  be  kept  for  red  spider,  and  to 
the  beginner  in  carnation  growing,  I 
would  advise  planting  a  little  farther 
apart  each  way.  During  the  growing 
season  care  should  be  exercised  in  feed- 
ing, as  some  varieties  require  consider- 
ably more  than  others,  and  if  overdone 
it  cannot  be  undone.  As  to  what  is 
considered  the  best  way  of  feeding  the 
plants,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  I 
would  recommend  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  bone  meal,  as  it  can  be  handled 
far  more  easily  and  is  cleaner  than  ma- 
nure. The  one  great  advantage  I  fmd 
this  method  has  over  manure  watering 
is  because  each  plant  gets  its  own  share, 
and  can  absorb  the  nourishment  at  leis- 
ure, while  a  heavy  douche  of  manure 
water  given  once  a  week,  with  occa- 
sional clear  water  waterings  between 
times,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  a  good 
many  plants  too  wet,  as  I  have  yet  to 
find  the  greenhouse  so  situated  that  all 
the  plants  are  ready  for  water  at  the 
same  time ;  consequently  if  you  are  soak- 
ing the  plants  that  are  wet  with  your 
weekly  feed,  the  result  is  soon  apparent, 
as  the  benches  will  be  empty.  I  would 
not  in  any  way  despise  top  dressing  with 
cow  or  other  manure,  and  consider  it  of 
a  decided  advantage  in  giving  a  change 
of  diet,  but  as  soon  as  the  manure  goes 
on  your  bench,  your  troubles  begin  with 
weeds,  sour  soil  and  worms,  and  inci- 
dentally I  might  say  .stem-rot. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  poor 
one  in  regard  to  propagation,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  long  spells  of  cloudy 
weather  making  the  growth  soft,  but  not 
all  Uie  blame  can  be  laid  to  that  alone, 
as  in  the  matter  of  so  much  importance 
the  question  of  experienced  help  arises, 
and  this  part  of  the  work  should  only  be 
undertaken  by  an  efficient  man.  Dur,- 
inpr  tile  past  few  years  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  have  to  deal  with  green 
help,  and  while  I  have  learned  some- 
thing, the  knowledge  has  been  derived 
after  losses  which  could  have  been 
avoided.  When  the  time  to  trim  the 
cuttings  arrives  be  sure  to  give  careful 
instructions  to  the  uninitiated  not  to  de- 
stroy the  outer  skin  or  bark  at  the  base 
of  the  slip  and  thus  expose  to  the  water 
and  air  the  soft  pith  which  has  no  pow- 
er to  withstand  the  elements,  consequent- 
ly after  4  or  5  days  these  cuttings  would 
have  rotted.  In  putting  these  into  the 
sand,  too,  the  same  care  should  be  given 
to  see  that  each  cutting  rests  firmly  on 
the  sand:  this  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  cuttings  look  dry  at  the  top,  yet 


when  pulled  out  the  part  in  the  sand  was 
all  right.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
when  inserting  them  in  the  sand  the  cut 
was  so  deep  that  many  of  the  short  cut- 
tings did  not  reach  the  bottom,  and 
when  watered  in  were  hanging,  held  up 
by  the  sand  which  closed  the  cut  Now, 
unless  these  two,  the  bottom  of  the  cut- 
ting and  tiie  sand,  come  in  contact  with 
each  other,  the  capillary  action  is  unable 
to  commence  its  work  and  as  the  action 
which  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  cutting,  is 
not  a  magnet  to  draw  the  moisture  up, 
the  result  is  apparent  in  a  dry  cutting. 
The  split  carnation  is  a  topic  to  which 
one  might  devote  an  entire  paper,  so 
that  here  I  might  say  that  the  two  great 
causes,  in  my  mind,  are  the  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  and  the  lack  of 
sunshine.  The  first  can  be  avoided  by 
constant  attention  to  the  ventilators  and 
boilers,  so  that  in  the  cold,  bright  days 
of  midwinter,  when  the  fires  are  low, 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  pipes  hot 
enough  to  let  the  temperature  drop  eas- 
ily as  the  sun  departs.  The  latter  cause 
can  be  helped  somewhat  by  giving  all 
the  air  possible  consistent  with  common 
sense,  so  that  the  plants  may  become 
strong;  also  in  the  selection  of  stock  for 
propagating,  to  select  only  the  strongest 
and  best  cuttings,  as  this  trouble  of  split- 
ting is,  I  believe,  hereditary,  and  while 
some  varieties  will,  split  however  good 
you  treat  them,  we  can  keep  down  the 
percentage  if  we  handle  them  correctly. 
The  every  day  varieties  dp  best,  I  find, 
in  a  night  temperature  of  54"  smd  in  the 
day  68  to  70°  when  the  sun  shines.  On 
cloudy  days,  air  is  given  when  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  6o>  accordingly  as  the 
weather  is  boisterous  61  calm. 

The  cutting  and  packing  of  carnations 
for  the  market  is  work  that  should  be 
done  by  experienced  help,  as  upon  this 
depends  the  success  of  your  enterprise. 
Try  to  have  all  flowers,  if  possible,  in 
water  at  least  12  hours  before  shipping 
and  keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  and  now 
that  the  warm  days  are  approaching, 
our  flowers  will  be  in  a  more  salable 
condition  and  last  longer  when  the  cus- 
tomer purchases  them.  We  should  cut 
them  the  first  thing  every  morning  after 
they  have  recuperated  over  night.  We 
all  know  that  stock  shipped  in,  is  not 
handled  with  the  best  of  care  by  express 
agents,  so  exercise  your  judgment  in 
packing  them  firmly  in  strong,  clean 
boxes,  so  that  when  jolted  backwards 
and  forwards  the  necks  of  the  flowers 
will  not  be  broken,  as  I  have  seen  so 
often  happen.  This  will  save  lots  of  un- 
necessary worry  and  arguing  with  your 
agent,  and  will  enable  him  to  secure 
better  prices,  and  in  time  your  reputa- 
tion will  become  established  as  a  first 
class  grower,  and  by  attending  to  even 
the  smallest  details  sooner  or  later  suc- 
cess will  be  yours. 


Madison,  Wis. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Madison  Park  and  Pleasure  Drive 
Association,  Ex-Mayor  W.  D.  Curtis 
was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Curtis, 
while  in  ofiice,  was  progressively  in  fa- 
for  of  park  extension  work.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  State  Horticult- 
ural Society  which  met  in  Milwaukee 
last  week  decided  upon  Baraboo  as  the 
place  of  holding  the  next  semi-annual 
meeting.  The  intention  of  holding  a 
more  extensive  and  noteworthy  annual 
flower  show  was  strongly  presented  and 
the  probability  is  that  next  year  this  will 
be  inaugurated. 


EUROPEAN  LETTER. 

The  annual  May  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Society  of  France, 
held  in  the  society's  spacious  buildings 
and  grounds  on  the  Cours  la  Reine, 
Paris,  was  as  usual  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. Outdoors  there  were  fine  ex- 
amples of  fruit  trees  from  Croux  & 
Sons,  Chatenay,  and  an  acre  or  two  of 
horticultural  sundries,  implements,  boil- 
ers, greenhouses,  etc.,  from  all  the  lead- 
ing Parisian  firms.  Large  handsome 
specimen  rhododendrons — there  must 
have  been  hundreds  of  them,  many  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  diameter — came  from 
Croux  &  Sons,  Chatenay,  and  Moser  & 
Sons,  Versailles.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  & 
Co.  exhibited  beds  of  flowering  annuals 
and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables.  Duval 
&  Son,  Versailles,  were  to  the  front  as 
usual,  with  orchids,  and  Tniffaut  & 
Sons,  Versailles,  arranged  two  groups 
of  plants,  principally  new  and  rare  va- 
rieties of  palms,  dracxnas,  crotons,  etc. 
One  of  the  loveliest  pictures  of  the  show 
was  an  informal  bed  of  Kxmpfer  irises 
grown  in  lo-inch  pots,  one  variety  in 
each  pot,  exhibited  by  M.  Tabar,  Mont- 
morency. Cutbush  &  Son,  London,  ex- 
hibited American  carnations  and  new 
roses.  In  floral  arrangements  one  of 
the  prettiest  was  a  pergola  draped  with 
smilax  and  odontoglossums,  with  pots 
of  adiantum  at  the  base.  Lemoine  & 
Sons,  Nancy,  had  an  attractive  exhibit 
of  lilacs;  the  best  among  the  new  va- 
rieties were  Charles  Sargent,  double, 
very  long  lilac  spikes;  Due  de  Massa, 
double,  pink  shade  of  lilac;  Etoile  de 
Mai,  double,  lilac  with  buds  red;  Tag- 
lioni,  double,  pure  white,  and  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  single  lilac,  large 
spikes.  There  were  very  few  novelties 
of  importance.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  & 
Co.  exhibited  Davidia  involucrata  intro- 
duced from  China  in  1897  and  now  flow- 
ered for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  A 
local  florist  exhibited  a  pelargonium 
apparently  a  cross  between  a  zonale  and 
ivy-leaved  varieties,  with  pretty  pink 
fringed  flowers,  named  Mme.  Georges 
Menier,  which  may  have  a  popular  run 
amongst  fanciers  of  pelargoniums. 

The  water  garden  is  now  a  popular 
craze  and  the  landscape  gardener  is  usu- 
ally called  upon  to  include  it  in  his  plans 
of  new  grounds,  parks  and  gardens  and 
frequently  called  in  also  to  add  it  to  old 
establishments  where  the  proprietor 
wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  fashion. 
This  is  good  for  the  trade,  especially  for 
growers  of  aquatic  plants,  and  at  the 
present  moment  some  varieties  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  In  England  Amos 
Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  V.  N.  Gauntlett  &  Co, 
Redruth,  and  others  have  artificial 
ponds  and  tanks  constructed  for  the 
propagation  of  hardy  aquatic  plants  and 
in  Holland  the  natural  waterways  are 
utilized  by  Zocher  &  Co.,  Haarlem,  B. 
Ruys,  Dedemsvaart,  Royal  Tuttenham 
Nurseries,  Dedemsvaart,  and  others  and 
made  a  source  of  profit,  by  growing 
thousands  of  nymphaeas,  aponogetons, 
etc.,  therein. 

Alexis  Callier  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Societe  Royale  d'  Agri- 
culture et  de  Botanique  de  Grand  in 
succession  to  the  late  Comte  Oswald  de 
Rerchove,  M.  Collier  is  a  well  known 
chrysanthemum  enthusiast  The  next 
quinquennial  exhibition  of  the  socie^ 
is  fixed  for  April,  1908.  Although  sttU 
two  years  ahead  there  are  many  prep- 
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arations  going  on  amongst  the  nursery- 
men for  it  In  fact  no  sooner  is  one 
quinquennial  over  than  growers  begin 
to  make  their  plans  for  the  next  Some 
of  them  are  now  eagerly  intent  on 
bringing  back  the  premier  prize  for 
azaleas  to  Ghent  and  are  strenuously  ex- 
erting all  their  cultural  skill  with  this 
object  in  view.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  it  was  wrested  from  the  Ghent 
nurserymen  by  Sander  &  Sons,  Bruges, 
in  1903, 

Worthing  is  reputed  one  of  the  most 
progressive  towns  in  England  as  re- 
gards fruit  and  flower  culture  under 
glass.  It  has  over  1220  greenhouses. 
Placed  end  to  end  these  houses  would 
give  a  total  length  of  over  38J4  miles. 
The  largest  is  30x861  feet  The  totel 
superficial  area  of  glass  used  in  roof 
construction  for  the  houses  is  3,500,000 
feet  Length  of  piping  used  for  heating, 
136  miles.  The  cost  of  the  houses  in- 
cluding sites  is  estimated  at  £165,000. 
Grapes,  tomatoes,  figs,  cucumbers, 
mushrooms  and  chrysanthemums  are 
the  principal  crops  and  these  are  dis- 
patched by  rail  to  London  and  other 
markets  daily.  In  England  we  have 
no  convention  as  in  America,  but  our 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  an  annual  trip 
to  the  continent  of  Europe  to  visit 
some  of  the  horticultural  centers  in 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  etc.  It  is 
confined  to  members  of  the  trade.  This 
year  many  of  the  principal  nurseries  in 
Oudenbosch,  Boskoop,  Utrecht  and  De- 
demsvaart,  Holland,  will  be  visited  in 
July  to  note  hardy  perennials  and  plants 
for  forcing  such  as  lilacs,  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  etc    .. . .. 

Empire  day  in  England,  May  24,  in-^ 
stituted  to  commemorate  the  reign  of 
the  late  Queen  Victoria,  continues  to  be 
more  generally  celebrated  year  by  year. 
It  is  specially  noteworthy  on  account  of 
its  importance  to  the  flower  trade  as 
every  loyal  subject  is  expected  to  wear 
roses  on  that  day.  Millions  were  dis- 
posed of  by  Covent  Garden  salesmen 
and  for  three  days  market  men  and 
packers  were  at  it  early  and  late  exe- 
cuting orders.  The  varieties  most  in 
demand  were  Liberty,  General  Jacque- 
minot and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  prices 
advanced  20  to  25  per  cent  In  the  mid- 
lands and  north  the  demand  was  very 
heavy  and  all  available  blooms  were 
disposed  of  early  in  the  day.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  flowers  were  grown  in 
Middlesex. 

At  Protheroe  &  Morris*  auction  sale 
of  orchids  in  London  May  29,  every 
plant  offered  was  sold.  Some  varieties 
of  odontoglossum  crispum  brought  high 
prices,  ranging  from  130  to  900  guineas 
each  for  very  small  plants.  The  higher 
price  quoted  above  (about  $4,725)  was 
paid  by  Stanley  &  Co.,  the  well  known 
Soulhgate  orchid  growers. 

After  many  days  the  National  Chrys- 
anthemum Society  of  England  has  ap- 
pointed a  successor  to  the  late  Richard 
Dean,  for  many  years  its  capable  secre- 
tary. The  choice  has  fallen  upon  Rich- 
ard Witty,  a  son  of  J.  H.  Witty,  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  London  ceme- 
teries and  vice-chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  society. 

Horace  J.  Wright  has  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  of  England,  and  the  duties  now 
devolve  upon  a  very  capable  successor 
in  the  person  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Adelaide 
Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex,  for  some 


time  associated  with  Wr.  Wright  in  the 
work. 

Many  friends  in  the  United  States 
will  learn  with  regret  that  H.  B.  May, 
of  Edmonton,  one  of  our  leading  grow- 
ers, is  at  present  mourning  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  who  died  a  few  days  ago.  She 
was  highly  esteemed  for  her  many 
kindly  deeds. 

Spirea  White  Queen  is  attracting  at- 
tention at  present  as  a  good  market  va- 
riety. It  is  quite  distinct  and  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons  were  awarded  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  certificate  of  merit 
for  it 

BROOKLTlf  BOTANIC  GARD£N. 

Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  has 
signed  the  bill  of  Assemblyman  Shana- 
han  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
botanic  garden  and  arboretum  on  lands 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  Prospect 
park. 

The  bill  provides  that  whenever  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Science^ 
shall  have  raised  or  secured  by  private 
subscription  the  sum  ot  $50,000,  within 
one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  principal  of  which,  or  the  income 
thereof,  to  be  used  by  the  Institute  for 
the  purchase  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees,  to  be  set  out  in  the  botanic 
garden  or  arboretum,  the  New  York 
City  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment, on  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  public  parks, 
may  in  its  discretion  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  city  with  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
institution  of  a  botanic  garden  and  ar- 
boretum, upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  to,  on  the  Pros- 
pect park  lands,  excepting  the  lands  des- 
ignated by  law  as  a  site  for  a  public 
library,  and  also  on  any  lands  lying  be- 
tween Washington  avenue  and  Flatbush 
avenue,  acquired  by  the  city,  and 
bounded  northerly  by  the  line  formerly 
dividing  the  old  city  of  Brooklyn  from 
the  late  town  of  Flatbush,  easterly  by 
Washington  avenue  and  northerly  and 
westerly  by  Flatbush  avenue. 

The  plans  for  the  garden  and  arbore- 
tum are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  park  commissioners,  who  are  author- 
ized to  construct  and  equip,  upon  the 
lands  in  question,  according  to  plans  ap- 
proved by  them  and  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Institute,  suitable  planl  houses  for 
the  care  and  culture  of  tender  or  other 
plants,  indigenous  or  exotic,  and  rooms 
for  instruction  in  botany,  the  use  of  the 
same,  upon  completion,  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Institute  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act 

No  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be  sold 
or  allowed  on  the  grounds,  which  are 

SITUATION  WANTBD-Positlon  on  good  prl- 
vate  place,  by  flrtt-<3la*i  s^rdener     Under- 
stands all  branches  of  . greenhouse  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  reoonimendations.    Address 
E.  M..  care  RoM  Craig. 
49th  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  first-class  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  In 
eyery  branch.  85  years  old. single, 90  years'  expert- 
enoe  in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  I  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Roai, 

care  Dummet  &  Wagner,  187  Union  Av.. 

Mt  Vernon.  N.  Y. 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

or  AmmOA  has  paid  897,000  for  glass  brokeu'by 
hail  since  it  was  organized  in  1887.  For  partlcu- 
ars  address      JOHN  Q  ESSLER.  Saddle  River.  N.  J. 


to  be  open  and  free  to  the  public  daily, 
including  Sundays,  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions only  as  to  hours  as  the  proper 
care,  culture  and  preservation  of  the  gar- 
den may  require,  and  its  educational  and 
scientific  privileges  shall  be  open  to  all 
alike,  male  and  female,  upon  such  neces- 
sary regulations,  terms  and  conditions 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Institute,  and  approved 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
department  of  parks. 


Bay  City,  Mich.— Postmaster  Lusk 
has  begun  long  deferred  improvements 
on  the  federal  grounds.  The  contract 
calls  for  the  planting  oi  more  than  500 
varieties  of  permanent  shrubs,  and  the 
entire  outer  border  will  be  lined  with 
elm  trees.  The  contract  is  in  the  hands 
of  T.  G.  Phillips,  landscape  architect  of 
this  city. 

DOUBLED  UP. 

*'I  understand,  professor,  that  you  ha^e 
thirty-flve  boys  at  your  school  this  year," 
said  Mr.  Naybor. 

••Ordinarily,  yes."  replied  Prof.  Bright, 
"but  last  Wednesday  they  were  doubled." 

•'Indeed?     How  was  that?" 

"They  broke  into  my  hothouse  and  ate  a 
lot  of  green  cucumbers." — Philadelphia  Press. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS 


We 

MaMUAX,    op    THB    TKBBt    OP    NoRln 

Ambkica  (Saisent).— The  moat  com- 
l^ete  and  anthentic  work  on  the  rabject 
The  pwee  number  826,  with  OTer  600 
Uhtttraflont.  BTery  tree  etttdent  ehonld 
haTeit.    $6.00. 

HXDOBS,   WniDBBBAKB,  BtC.  (PoWtll). 

—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Psinciplbs  op  Fsuit  GaowiNO 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  yery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.36. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   and  AsjUED 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tcgetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  ^ven  hiere  Ycrr  <u11t  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60oents. 

ASPABAGUS  (Hezamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  plantinjg^,  cultiYation,  har- 
vesting and  presemng  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  mainly  deroted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  spedes. 
60  cents. 

LandscapbGabdbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  Tecy  usefol  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  Bardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionairy  Taluable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  yiew  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

LAKoacAPB  Gabdbming  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  pastfewyears compels  the  wideawake 
floruit  to  Imp  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  busineiw.  The  many  sumstions  oi 
this  book  will  be  found  hdpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
166  illustrations.  $1.60 
yHow  TO  BIakb  Mokbt  Gbowiko  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It.    26  cents. 

Thb  GoLonsH  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  Biven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
caie  of  tiie  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambbicah  Cabnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  or  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60. 

Chbtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expex  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  theimpro  ve- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  dctaiL  Profiisdy  illustrated. 
26  cents.   «^ 

Fumigation  Mbtbods  Qohnson).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 
neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profioseiy  illustrated; 
i60  pages.   $1.0a 


of  tlia  foOowliig  bookSt  poatpaidt  at 

How  TO  teow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subfect.  It  is  a 
thorough^  reliable  work  byaaeminentiT 
suoooMml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GBBBNHOUSe  COMintUCTION  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eamj  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbbous  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. Anewworkbyaspedalistinthis 
Une.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.   $2.00. 

MuiHBOOifs:  How  TO  Gbow  Thbm 
(Pakoner).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

SuccBSS  IN  IIabxbt  Gabdbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  RotB  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countr3r  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  oompaxisaii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbbbt  Book  (Bigsle).- A 
u>ndeiised  treatise  on  thecultnreof  straw- 
berries, raspberics,  currants  and  gCNOse- 
berries;  with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  26  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  eooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growei's  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. ' 

Thb  Pbopagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  360  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  horn  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinss,  seed 
sowing^  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tiie  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manubbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tdls  all  about  artificial, 
fieumyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  Bood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  duffierent  crops  and 
the  difoent  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
tt.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

DiCTiONABT  OP  Gabdbnino  (Nicholsou). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  enc^dopsBdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  wdl  as  the  most  fiamiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Obchabd  and  Pbuit  Gabdbn 
(Powell)  —One  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  sufaiect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  tne  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volnmnis 
w«ll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.60. 

pBuns  AND  Pbuit  Tumem  op  Ambbica 
(Downing).    $6.00. 

Pbuit  Gabdbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

Gabdbnino  bob  Pboptt  (Henderson). 
$1.60. 

Pbacticai,  Plobioultubb  (Hender- 
son).   $1.60. 

On  thb  RotB  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Tbugk  Pabming  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
kr).   $1.60. 

Obnambntai*  Gabdbnino  f  Long).  $2.00. 

Abt  Out  op  Doobs  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Plobal  Abt  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT    SCBNTBD    PLOWBBS  AND  PBA- 

OBANT  Lbavbs  (McDouald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  m  a  popular 
and  maiteriy  way.    $2.00. 

BoTANiCAi.  DicnoNABT  (Pazton).  Hia> 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gabdbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  es- 
pedally  the  vrilder  and  rougher  parts  of 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Sfdendidly 
aiustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Plowbbs 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

AccoBDiNO  TO  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theorder  or  theirap- 
pearanoTin  the  woods  or  fields.  76  cents. 

Thb  Bngubb  Plowbb  Gabdbn  (Robin- 
son) .—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  Bardeninff  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  pei-fect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  nas  882  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  niaster  in  omamenta] 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Cultubb  op  Watbb  Lilibs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  ISiea  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  exoelknt 

faide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   60  cents. 

Thb  Hobticultubist's  Rulb-Boob 
(Prof.  Bailey}.— A  compendium  of  usefol 
information  for  all  interested  in  firuit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.76. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re^ 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  803  pages.  76  cents. 

Vbobtablb  Gabdbning  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  bob  Pbopit  (Pany).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagaticm  and  cultivation  {^ 
nutpbeanag  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CUHBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas^  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses^  Atnpe- 
lopsis  VeStchii,  Qematis  Paniouata,  Rare  Coimerst  Iris 
Kaempferi,  Eulalia  Japonicat  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  plates  a 
spedalty.«4t«4t«4tatatat 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Hood  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Tat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRIOE. 


\  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  State  EntonologUt  off  Marjrlaad 

A  Praetleal  Treatise  and  timelv  work  on  cheep 
end  effective  meeus  of  desiroylng  fnseot  pests  and 
other  vernilu  in  various  places.  Tbls  work  Is  the 
oatcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 
e%most  important  books  published  this  season  and 
la  much  needed  at  thii»  time.  1 1  will  be  of  particular 
iuterest  to 

FBUIT  OROWKBS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
Ban  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  i)^  the  only 

Eractical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  tiefore  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orcliard  treen  is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  me'Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous pestaat  very  siiiail  cost.  The  writer  Is  cont>ld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENKRS  AND  FI«ORI8T8 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  flowers  eannot  be 

Sown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
e  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MILKERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tain inggraln  In  stor.>ge  iB  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  It  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fuUy described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
OOIil^EOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  in  every  respe^n  and  to  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  wrlttetr  In  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  ilhiilrated, 
handsomely  bounds  covering  250  pages,  price,  pos^ 
paid,  f  1.00. 
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nonoB  BttlMIng 


CHICAQO,  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  NIarhs 
Designs 
CopvniaHTs  d.G. 

Anyone  tending  a  aketeh  end  deeorip 


sent  free. 


t  agency  for  seourtngpatenu. 

I  tbrongh  .Munn  &T^  recc 

wpteUA  fioCics,  without  charge.  In  the 


,« Oldest 

Patents  taken 


Scientific  Jlinericam 

A  handsomely  fllustrated  weekly.  Jjurfrest  dr- 
oulatlon  of  any  solentlflo  loumal.  Terms,  $8  a 
year :  four  months,  %L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.»»"»«^'''  New  York 

Branch  Office,  eSK  F  St,  Washington.  D.  a 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describing: 
them.     Price  15  cents  posloaid. 

TIE  OARDENINO  CO..  Chlcigo, 

nRmin^  ^-^  ^o'^hVdi'Y.n': 

\/ll\>niLri3  U.  8.    Write  for  our 
ill  nitrated  oatalogue. 

Orchid  Growers  and  Importers.  SUMMIT.  N. 

When  writinfc  please  mentioB  Gardening. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Gardening. 


Grown  from 


UJJ(gFi)S^ini^Srelkfl»(e 


ENGUSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWH.  !Jailr;SoS^i  "fe"y"KS."a- 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  I5c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  tOC 
lbs..  $6.50;  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  Cmr  SPilWll.-™%«;:,?,!fts-,^U;^,-5 

tisrht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
yieldinfif  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  bricK,  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100 lbs.. $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQO:  84-86  Randolph  81. 


NEW  YORKi  14  Barelay  SI. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1906, 


An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


I 


PLEASB  MENTION  OARDENINO  WHEN  WRTHNO. 


Vol.  XIV. 
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CHICAQO.  JULY  i.  1906. 
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GENERAL    VIEW    OP    THE    BOSTON    SHOW    OP    THE    AMERICAN    PEONY    SOCIETY. 


AMBRICAlf  PBOmr  SOOBTT. 

The  third  annual  meeting  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  American  Peony  Society 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nual peony  exhibition  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  Society  in  the 
halls  of  the  latter  society  in  Boston  June 
15  and  16,  1906,  and  attracted  a*  large 
number  of  devotees  of  this  beautiful 
early  summer  flower,  who  were  delight- 
ed with  the  extensive  show  of  new  and 
old  varieties  which  were  displayed.  The 
exhibition  was  staged  in  the  large  hall, 
and  while  there  were  not  so  many  large 
vases  of  each  variety  shown  as  has 
marked  the  holding  of  this  exhibition 
in  other  cities  in  previous  years,  yet 
this  deficiency  was  more  than  made 
good  hy  the  large  showing  of  specimen 
blooms  of  so  many  different  varieties, 
especially  novelties  and  varieties  of  re- 
cent introduction.    . 

The  difficulty  which  the  society  in- 
countered  in  arranging  the  date  of  its 
exhibitions  and  the  vagaries  of  New 
England  weather  were  most  pronounced 
this  year.  Had  the  exhibition  been  held 
the  week  previous  very  few  of  the  ex- 
hibitors would  have  been  able  to  show 
anything,  for  the  Thursday  and  Friday 
of  that  week  were  dark  and  cold  and 


the  very  early  varieties  only  were  in- 
bloom,  and  few  of  those.  The  inclement 
weather  was  immediately  followed  by 
three  days  of  extremely  warm  weather, 
the  mid-season  varieties  opening  with  a 
rush  and  passing  so  quickly  that  unless 
placed  in  cold  storage  they  were  gone 
before  the  days  of  the  exhibition.  Fes- 
tiva  maxima,  the  acknowledged  queen 
of  the  peony  family,  opened  its  largest 
and  best  bloom  during  the  early  days 
and  in  many  of  the  exhibits  looked  as 
if  this  variety's  best  days  were  over. 
Some  of  the  new  kinds  that  many  hoped 
to  see  were  missing,  having  passed  the 
flowering  period.  Lady  Alexander  Duff, 
which  excited  so  much  comment  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts  society 
last  year,  was  shown,  but  the  blooms 
were  very,  inferior.  The  exhibits  that 
came  from  a  distance  showed  that  the' 
peony  is  not  a  good  traveler,  that  of  E. 
A.  Reeves,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  who  for- 
warded a  superb  vase  of  rubra  superba, 
being  a  notable  exception,  arriving  in 
fine  condition  and  holding  up  through- 
out the  exhibition.  C.  W.  Ward,  of 
Queen,  N.  Y.,  sent  his  blooms  on  early 
in  the  wedc  and  placed  them  in  cold 
storage,  but  no  arrangements  could  be 
made  with  the  storage  company  to  place 


them  in  water,  so  they  remained  in  the 
boxes  as  shipped  and  some  of  the  varie- 
ties were  badly  wilted  when  placed  on 
the  tables. 

Many  of  the  exhibitors  staged  a  large 
number  of  varieties  of  great  merit 
among  which  the  following  were  notice- 
able: In  C.  W.  Ward's  exhibits  were 
Marie  Lemoine,  white ;  Mme.  de  Yalhau, 
light  pink;  Armandine  M^chin,  deep 
claret;  Mile.  Leonie  Calot,  light  flesh, 
daybreak  shade;  Mons.  Boncharlatin^, 
bright  lilac;  Jules  Elie,  pink,  very  full; 
and  Souv.  de  August  Meillez,  purplish 
pink.  E.  J.  Shaylor's  large  exhibit  of 
specimen  blooms  included  the  following 
highly  meritorious  sorts:  Mont  Blanc, 
pure  white;  Madame  Emil6  Lemoine, 
soft  rose;  Triomphe  de  Paris,  dark 
pink ;  Felix  Crousse,  brilliant  scarlet,  a 
beautiful  shaped  bloom  of  unexcelled 
color;  M.  Martin  Caluzac,  very  dark 
crimson,  almost  black;  and  Marguerite 
Girard,  light  flesh,  very  large.  T.  C. 
Thurlow's  collection  contained  Due  de 
Wellington,  cream  white;  Reine  de 
Fleur,  pink;  Mme.  Vemeville,  white 
tinged  flesh;  and  Armandine  M^chin, 
dark  red.  In  Wm.  Whitman's  exhibit 
Madame  Dupuy,  large  pink,  and  Plu- 
tarch,  dark   pink,   were   noticed.     Geo. 
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Hollis  staged  a  collection  of  very  hand- 
some seedlings,  many  of  exceptional 
merit  vieing  with  some  of  the  best  in- 
troductions of  the  European  growers. 
The  following  were  grreatly  admired 
and  will  no  doubt  find  many  ready  buy- 
ers when  placed  upon  the  market 
Beauty's  Mark,  shell  pink ;  Goliath,  large 
dark  pink;  Loveliness,  light  pink;  Lady 
White,  pure  white;  Supreme,  light  flesh 
pink,  large;  Bunker  Hill,  very  dark 
rose.  The  four  vases  of  festiva  max- 
ima filled  one  entire  table,  and  although 
so  well  known,  attracted  the  attention 
of  all.  The  prizes  for  the  large  vases 
offered  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  brought  out  three  superb 
exhibits,  that  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Wild,  being 
exceptionally  fine.  The  display  of  sin- 
gle Japanese  peonies  was  large  and  in- 
teresting, yet  it  did  not  command  the 
admiration  the   large   blooms   received. 

THE  AimUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Peony  Society  was  held  in  the  directors' 
room  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  Friday  afternoon,  June 
15,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Ward  at  4:30  o'clock,  there  being  12 
members  present 

The  president  made  an  address  to 
the  society  commenting  upon  the  work 
the  society  had  accomplished  and  upon 
the  work  of  the  committee  having  in 
charge  the  cleaning  up  of  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  peony.  He  thought  it 
advisable  in  the  future  that  the  grow- 
ers in  the  different  localities  hold  peony 
shows  rather  than  to  attempt  to  hold 
one  large  exhibition  for  it  was  difficult 
for  the  growers  at  a  distance  to  make  a 
creditable  exhibit  Of  the  keeping  qual- 
ities of  the  peony,  he  said  that  he  had 
had  good  success  in  keeping  them  for 
two  weeks  in  deep  vases  of  water  in 
cold    storage   at    a    temperature   of   34 

t^  35**. 

Secretary  Fewkes  then  read  his  re- 
port, which  was  accepted. 

Treasurer  Humphrey's  report  was 
read  showing  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$355.74. 

The  judges  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Robt.  Cameron,  W. 
N.  Craig,  James  Wheeler  and  Wm. 
Nicholson,  were  appointed  judges  of  the 
exhibition. 

Two  invitations  to  the  society  for  the 
meeting  next  year  were  received  and 
read,  one  from  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion Co.,  of  Jamestown.  Va.,  and  the 
other  from  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  and 
President  Schurmann,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  society  voted 
to  accept  the  latter  and  the  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Ithaca,  the  date  to 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Coit,  of  the  Cornell  College  of 
Agriculture,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
peony  collection  of  that  institution  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Craig,  then 
interested  the  members  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  with  peonies  that  was 
being  done,  especially  that  pertaining  to 
the  nomenclature,  and  stated  that  the 
college  would  publish  a  bulletin  describ- 
ing the  work  accomplished,  with  a  list 
of  varieties  giving  the  name  of  the  orig- 
inator, date  of  dissemination,  and  the 
original  description. 

The  society  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  old  board 
was   unanimously  elected  to  serve  an- 


other year.  J.  F.  Rosenfield,  of  West 
Point,  Vt.,  was  elected  director  in  place 
of  Wm.  A.  Peterson,  whose  term  ex- 
pired. 

Six  new  members  were  admitted  and 
after  a  general  discussion  of  peony  mat- 
ters the  meeting  adjourned  at  7  o'clock. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

The  present  membership  of  the  so- 
ciety is  38,  not  including  two  honorary 
members.  Since  the  last  meeting  I  have 
had  some  correspondence  with  Prof. 
Whitzel,  of  Ithaca,  in  regard  to  the  fun- 
gus which  attacks  the  peony  stems  and 
leaf,  and  specimens  were  sent  him  last 
fall.  He  is  making  a  study  of  this  dis- 
ease and  expects  to  publish  a  report  in 
regard  to  it  later.    Any  facts  or  observa- 


Jamet  Wheeler. 
Manager  Boston  Peouy  Show. 


tions  in  connection  with  this  fungus  that 
may  have  been  observed  by  any  member 
or  others  would  be  of  value  to  him  in 
this  study  and  would  be  appreciated  by 
him. 

The  exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  at  Chicago  was  held  in  one  of 
the  large  banquet  halls  of  the  Auditori- 
um hotel  and  was  a  very  successful  one, 
doing  great  credit  to  all  concerned.  The 
hall  was  well  filled  with  exhibits  en- 
tirely of  a  commercial  nature,  although 
amateur  classes  were  offered  in  the 
schedule.  There  were  several  displays 
other  than  peonies,  including  herbaceous 
plants  and  Baby  Rambler  roses  from 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  and  a  display  of 
pottery  from  the  Ionia  Pottery  Co. 

This  show  proved  the  practicability 
of  exhibiting  flowers  which  have  been 
shipped  from  a  distance  and  placed  in 
cold  storage.  While  they  are  in  no  way 
equal  to  freshly  cut  specimens  it  makes 
it  possible  to  preserve  early  varieties  for 
late  shows,  thereby  making  the  exhibi- 
tion more  interesting.  As  nearly  every 
flower  exhibited  was  named  it  made  a 
very  instructive  exhibition  for  the  identi- 
fication of  varieties  and  in  many  cases 
illustrated  the  confusion  existing  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  flower. 

A  feature  which  was  entirely  lack- 
ing was  the  display  of  flowers  grown  es- 


pecially for  exhibition  purposes.  While 
this  is  perhaps  a  matter  which  usually 
concerns  the  amateur,  it  is  one  which 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mercial grower  as  well.  He  would  find 
himself  amply  repaid  by  making  a 
plantation  of  a  few  specimen  plants  of 
each  of  his  varieties  giving  them  extra 
attention  in  the  way  of  feedmg,  water 
and  staking. 

Many  of  the  flowers  in  the  Peterson 
collections  approached  the  excellence  of 
bloom  which  is  to  be  obtained  only  in 
the  above  way  at  well  as  several  flowers 
in  the  Ward  displays. 

The  most  remarkable  single  display 
was  made  by  E.  A.  Reeves,  Clevelami. 
O..  who  exhibited  100  blooms  of  the  so- 
called  Lee's  Grandiflora  rubra.  Al- 
though there  was  a  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  variety  there  was  none 
as  to  its  quality.  The  flowers  were  well 
developed  specimens  borne  on  stems 
fully  four  feet  in  length  with  magnifi- 
cent foliage  and  immense  full  double 
bjooms  of  a  deep  rich  crimson  color. 

THE  AWARDS. 
C^ommeretel   Clomieii. 

Largrest  and  best  collection  of  vari- 
ties.  one  flower  each,  Georgre  Hollis. 
1st;  T.  C.  Thurlow.  2d. 

Collection  of  12  best  and  most  dis- 
tinct varieties,  six  flowers  each,  C.  W. 
Ward,  1st;  T.  C.  Thurlow,  2d. 

Best  50  blooms,  white,  T.  C.  Thurlow. 
1st;  C.   W.  Holt.  2d. 

Best  50  Blooms*  pink,  T.  C  Thur- 
low,  1st 

Best     50     blooms,     crimson.     E.     A. 
Reeves,  1st:  T.  C.  Thurlow,  2d. 
Amatear    Classes. 

Best  and  larsrest  collection  of  white 
\'arietles.  three  blooms  of  each  rose, 
James  A^Kissock,   1st. 

iBest  collection  of  new  pink  varieties, 
three  blooms  each.  .Tames  McKlssock. 
1st. 

Best  six  blooms,  any  one  variety. 
James  McKissock,  1st 

Hortlciiltural    Society's  Prenalaaiii. 

Collection  of  18  named  varieties,  sln- 
erle  or  double,  Wm.  Whitman.  1st  and 
silver  grilt  medal;  Oeo.  Hollis,  2d  and 
bronze  medal. 

Collection  of  80  or  more  varieties, 
double,  one  flower  of  each,  Wm.  Whit- 
man, ist:  H.  A.  Stevens  Co..  2d:  Ja». 
McKissock.  3d;  Geo.  Hollis,  4th;  T. 
C.  Thurlow  &  Co.,  6th. 

Collection  of  12  named  varieties, 
double,  six  flowers  of  each,  Wm.  Whit- 
man, 1st 

Specimen  bloom,  double.  Dr.  C.  G. 
Weld.   1st.,  T.   C.  Thurlow  &  Co..   2d. 

Collection  of  12  or  more  named  va- 
rieties, single.  T.  C.  Thurlow  ft  Co., 
1st.,  Wm.  Whitman.   2d. 

Collection  of  12  or  more  named  va- 
rieties, Japanese  single,  Geo.  Hollis. 
1st 

Vase  of  blooms  on  Ions  stems,  ar- 
ranged for  cfr«*ct  In  the  society's  larpe 
China  vases.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  1st.  K  I* 
Lewis.  2d.,  E.   B.   Wilder,  5d. 

Collection  of  six  named  double  va- 
rieties, white,  ono  flower  of  each:  A. 
H.  Fewkes.  1st,  T.  C.  Thurlow  A  Co.. 
2d:  H.   A.  Stevens  Co..   3d. 

Collection  of  six  named  double  va- 
rieties, rose  pink.  A.  H.  Fewkes.  Ist; 
H.  A.  Stevens  Co..  2d. 

Collection  of  six  named  double  va- 
rieties, salmon  pink,  H.  A.  Stevens  Ca, 
1st 

Collection  of  six  named  double  va- 
rieties, red  or  crimson,  T.  C  Thurlow 
&  Co..  1st:  H.  A.  Stevens  Co..  2d. 

Vase  of  25  blooms,  double,  white  or 
blush:  H.  A.  Stevens  Co.,  Int 

Vase  of  26  blooms,  double,  pink  or 
rose.  T.  C.  Thurlow  &  Co..  1st 

Vase   of    26    blooms,    double,    red    or 
crimson.     W^.    Whitman,    1st;    H.    A 
Stevens  Co.,   2d. 
For     Noa-Commerelal     Orowera     Oaly. 

Collection  of  12  named  varieties, 
double,  one  flower  of  each.  L  S. 
Blanchard.  1st;  E.  L.  Lewis.  2d;  James 
McKissock,    3d. 
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PEONY    PBLTX    CROUSSE. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 


PEONIES. 

Paper  read  before  the  Bloomingrton 
Florists'  Club  at  Bloomlngrton,  .  111., 
June   7,   1906,   by   F.   A.   Bailer. 

When  I  was  appomted  to  give 
a  litUe  talk  on  peonies  at  our 
last  meeting  everything  looked  rosy 
and  pleasing.  I  was  glad  to  add  my 
mite  for  the  advancing  of  this  beautiful 
and  increasingly  popular  flower  and 
hoped  by  exhibiting  specimens  in  the 
di^erent  classes  and  colors  to  make 
same  interesting  and  instructive.  But, 
alas,  the  same  condition  exists  today  as 
when  Burns,  the  Scotch  poet,  wrote 
on  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men. 
As  you  all  know  the  month  of  May  was 
disastrous  to  the  peony  as  well  as  other 
crops  and  a  variiition  of  temperature 
from  25  to  over  90°  makes  one 
wonder  we  have  anything  left.  The 
crops  of  flowers  have  been  lessened 
over  two-thirds.  Plants,  however,  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  lessening 
of  the  burden,  still  we  had  some  left, 
mostly  lateral  buds,  enough  to  show 
what  we  should  have  had  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 

The  first  bloom  with  me  has  been  P. 
tenuifolia,  which  is  a  native  of  south- 
ern Europe,  a  most  beautiful  little 
plant  that  I  used  to  see  in  the  old,  old 
gardens  of  England  where  I  was  bom 
and  bred.  1  could  never  forget  it  and 
never  having  seen  it  in  the  United 
States  I  imported  some  plants  of  ^  it 
years  ago  and  though  it  does  not  in- 
crease very  fast,  yet  it  stays  right  with 
us  and  never  fails  to  show  its  face  and 
color  early  in  May,  white,  scarlet  and 
crimson,  and  quite  lasting,  a  gem  for 
the  amateur. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  the  old  dark 
crimson  or  officinalis.    The  name  means 


medicinal,  I  believe,  but  however  much 
I  might  admire  the  flower,  I  would  beg 
to  be  excused  from  taking  the  root  as 
medicine.  But  that  seemed  to  be  the 
search  that  was  going  on  continually 
in  old  times  for  something  better  than 
what  they  had.  No  one  going  through 
the  old  gardens  and  buildings  of  Eng- 
land could  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the   remains  of  the   old  orchards   and 


pests,  plant  diseases,  etc,  than  any  man 
engafifed  in  any  oUier  business.  The 
question  of  ludc  isn't  in  it  at  all;  he 
must  be  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
courage  and  untiring  perseverance. 

I  am  often  asked  by  fond  mammas 
as  to  the  advisability  of  putting  a  boy 
to  the  business,  but  I  never  favored  the 
idea  as  such  men  are  bom,  rarely  made. 
The  business  is  so  exacting  that  loss  of 
interest  in  it  means,  the  loss  of  every- 
thing. When  I  look  back,  over  nearly 
60  years  of  this  kind*  of  life  walking,  as 
a  boy,  3  miles  night  and  morning,  at 
work  by  6  o'clock  in  the  moming  win- 
ter and  summer,  rain  or  shine,  for  25 
cents  a  day,  I  often  wonder  what  in 
the  name  of  Sam  Hill  I  was  thinking 
about  But  these  things  have  their  place 
and  in  after  years  I  saw  and  enjoyed 
the  good  of  it 

Now  we  come  to  the  varieties  of  com- 
merce, or  kinds  used  mostly  for  cut 
flowers.  The  number  of  kinds  in  this 
class  is,  strictly  speaking,  what  no  one 
can  find  out,  and  they  are  increasing. 
For  cut  flowers  I  would  not  recommend 
too  many  kinds.  I  have  thought  per- 
haps 100  kinds  running  from  early  to 
late  and  distinct  colors,  etc,  would  be 
about  right  No  commission  man  likes 
to  handle  too  many.  It  is  good  to  have 
a  collection  of  the  newer  kinds  so  you 
can  select  and  get  up  a  stock  of  any  kind 
that  pleases  you.  Remember,  peonies 
have  come  to  stay. 

There  is  a  class  called  the  Japanese 
that  I  find  very  interesting.  I  have  24 
kinds,  some  very  distinct,  others  very 
beautiful,  mostly  semi-double  full 
bloomers  and  seeders,  striped  and 
shaded  in  different  colors.  I  have  a 
good  many  peony  plants  from  Japan 
that  may  turn  out  something,  but  as  it 
takes  3  or  4  years  to  bloom  them  I  yixW 
have  a  good  chance  to  practice  patience. 

UST  OP  12  KINDS  FOR  AMATEUI^S. 

P.  Tenuifolia,  etc,  crimson,  early. 


FIELD    OP    PEONY 
At  Qllbort  H.  Wild's 


PESTIVA    MAXIMA. 
Nuriery,  Sarooxie,  Mo 


scraggy  old  trees,  varieties  long  ago 
forgotten.  The  men  of  those  days  were 
evidently  a  type  of  the  florist  and  gar- 
dener of  the  present  day  who,  I  honestly 
believe,  have  more  to  contend  with  in 
the  way  of  climate,  insect  and  animal 


P.  Officinalis,   crimson. 
P.  Rosea,  rose. 
P.  Alba,  blush  white. 
P.  Festiva    maxima,     white    crimson 
markings. 
P.  Purpurea  rubra,  crimson. 
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P.  Delicatissitna,  blush. 
P.  Fragrans,  bright  rose. 
P.  Humei,  immense  pink. 
P.  Queen  Victoria,  fine  while. 
P.  Emperor  William,  deep  red. 
P.  Mutabilis,  fine  bright  rose. 


HERBACEOUS  PLAHT  NOTES. 

Nierembergia  rivularis,  a  most  desira- 
ble low,  creeping,  hardy  perennial,  form- 
ing a  dense,  spreading  mat,  is  now 
blooming  profusely  in  the  border.  The 
flowers  are  white,  cup-shaped,  of  extra 
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SIX   RELIABLE   KINDS   FOR   CUTTING. 

Queen  Victoria,  white. 

Fragrans,    bright    rose. 

Mont  Blanc,  fine  early  white. 

Delicatissima,  blush. 

Sirensis,  rosy  red. 

Reevesii,  immense  pink  and  white. 

PLANTING   AND   CARE. 

In  no  country  have  I  seen  peonies  do 
as  well  as  in  Illinois,  and  coming  in 
bloom  as  these  do  from  May  lo  until 
say  June  i8,  they  are  in  great  demand 
for  commencement,  Decoration  day,  etc., 
etc.  For  planting,  select  a  deep  rich 
soil,  well  drained  if  possible,  and  have 
it  plowed  deep  and  the  subsoil  stirred 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  Lay 
off  in  rows  4  feet  apart,  line  out  with 
plow  and  plant  roots  3  feet  apart  After 
freezing  weather  mulch  with  2  or  3 
inches  of  manure,  which  can  be  turned 
under  in  the  spring.  So  planted  they 
will  stand  8  or  10  years  and  improve  all 
the  time.  I  would  say  in  cutting  flowers 
always  leave  2  or  3  leaves  on  stem  to 
ripen  up  buds  for  next  season.  In  case 
of  seed  sow  at  once  on  gathering  and 
leave  to  get  dry. 


good  size  for  so  small  a  plant,  i^  to  2 
inches  across,  with  a  slender,  elongated 
tube,  the  throat  of  which  is  yellow.  The 
foliage  is  small,  but  varies  in  size, 
glabrous,  roundish  oblong  to  oblong  and 


sometimes  spatulate  with  long  slender 
petioles.  It  is  a  charming,  clean  little 
plant,  very  floriferous  and  not  very 
capricious  as  to  situation  and  surround- 
ings, but  prefers  a  little  shade  and  mois- 
ture, though  I  have  seen  long  established 
large  patches  of  them  in  rather  dry 
ground,  fully  exposed  to  the  midday  sun 
doing  finely. 

We  seldom  meet  this  beauty  in  gar- 
dens, although  its  propagation  presents 
no  difficulty  whatever,  for  roots  will 
form  readily  and  plentifully  at  every 
node  or  joint  of  the  creeping  stem  and 
it  is  easy  to  divide  old  plants,  but,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  of  the  herbaceous 
plants,  its  beauty  is  not  known,  else  ev- 
erybody would  want  to  grow  it;  for  it  is 
unmistakably  a  most  deserving  little 
plant  Four  inches  is  its  usual  height, 
rarely  over. 

Amebia  echioides  (Narcratomia  echi- 
oides)  prophet  flower,  is  one  of  our  pret- 
tiest spring  blooming,  hardy  plants,  at- 
taining a  height  of  6  to  10  inches.  The 
leaves  as  well  as  the  stems  are  downy 
covered,  silvery  glistening,  the  former 
obovate-oblong,  pointed  and  spreading. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large,  bend- 
ing, terminal  spikes  of  primrose  yellow 
and  have  a  distinct,  well  defined,  dark 
purplish  spot  between  each  of  the  lobes; 
the  dark  spots  gradually  fade  away  as 
the  flower  grows  older,  so  we  sec  pure 
yellow  as  well  as  the  marked  flowers  on 
each  spike  until  finally  the  last  bud  on 
the  stem  has  opened  out  I  have  al- 
ways  considered  this   as   one    of    our 


POINTS  OF  PEONIES. 

A  correspondent  suggest.^  the  follow- 
ing ^s  being  desirable  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  judging  of  peonies: 

Color. 

Size  of  flower. 

Length  and  strength  of  stem. 

Time  of  blooming. 

Keeping  quality  of  flowers. 

Shape  and  habit  of  plant. 

Age  of  plant  before  it  blooms. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from^  others 
on  this  subject  and  also  regarding  the 
qualities  which  go  to  making  the  best 
peonies  for  cut  flowers  and  the  best  for 
lawn  planting. 


Newport,  R.  I. — Frederick  S.  Franko, 
the  prominent  landscape  gardener  of  this 
city,  is  seriously  ill  at  the  Newport  hos- 
pital. 
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Exhibited  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld. 
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showiest  and  choicest  perennials,  but  as 
it  is  only  known  by  the  few,  we  rarely 
see  it  in  collections.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  seed,  cuttings,  or,  if  strong 
old  plants  are  available,  also  by  root 


on  account  of  its  neatness,  free  flowering 
qualities  and  its  pleasing,  bright  color. 
Propagated  by  division  or  by  cuttings 
in  fall  or  winter. 

J.    B.    K. 


SCHOOL   CHILDREN    PLANTING   THEIR   GARDENS  AT    THE   JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION,   APRIL,    1906. 


cuttings.  The  plants  succeed  best  in 
partially  shaded  positions,  should  never 
be  planted  in  full,  glaring  sun,  nor  in 
very  dry  soil 

Hieracium  villosum,  one  of  the  so- 
called  hawkweeds,  but  not  spreading  like 
the  well  known  aurantiacum,  which  later 
often  becomes  troublesome  in  gardens, 
not  only  by  distributing  its  freely  pro- 
duced seeds  but  also  because  every  lit- 
tle piece,  if  dropped  anywhere,  takes 
root  and  soon  forms  a  vigorous,  spread- 
ing plant.  H.  villosum  has  large, 
showy,  bright  golden  yellow  flowers  of 
perfect  form,  2  inches  across,  borne  on 
erect,  many  flowered  stems,  branchy  on 
the  upper  half,  in  succession  from  June 
to  August  These  stems  are  usually 
154  to  2  feet  high,  but  in  very  favorable 
positions,  may  almost  double  this 
height.  Stems,  as  well  as  foliage,  are 
covered  with  long,  fine,  silky  hair;  the 
leaves  are  pointed,  narrowly  oblong,  the 
upper  ones  stem-clasping.  The  plant  is 
pretty  at  all  times,  whether  in  flower  or 
not,  and  I  call  it  the  best  of  all  hierace- 
ums;  it  has  always  been  one  of  my  fa- 
vorites. 

Meconopsis  Cambrica  (Welsh  poppy) 
in  its  double  forms  is  almost  continuous- 
ly m  flower  from  May  to  September. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  erect,  wiry 
stems,  the  color  varies  from  pale  straw 
color  to  the  deepest  reddish  golden  yel- 
low, are  freely  produced,  over  2  inches 
across  and  very  attractive  as  well  as 
lasting.  The  foliage  is  glaucous,  primari- 
ly divided  into  lobes  and  the  stem  rises 
to  a  height  of  about  a  foot  We  can 
grow  them  either  in  sun  or  partial  shade, 
provided  the  soil  is  well  drained  and 
not  too  stiff  or  hard.  Plants  may  be  in- 
creased by  seed  or  division  in  the  spring. 

Lychnis  Lagascae,  one  of  our  low, 
compact,  cushion-like  plants,  with  small 
glaucous  green  foliage  and  very  bright, 
pink  flowers  with  a  distinct  white  cen- 
ter, produced  in  great  abundance  from 
May  to  August,  often  longer,  does  well 
in  the  rockery  or  in  the  border,  likes 
sun  and  plenty  of  circulation  of  air  and 
ordinary  porous  garden  soil,  is  easily 
established,  but  spreads  rather  slow, 
should  be  left  undisturbed  where  once 
planted.     It  is  a  most  desirable  plant 


GOYERNMBNT  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

In  response  to  a  cordial  invitation 
from  Prof.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  the  writer  re- 
cently visited  that  part  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  grounds  which 
has  been  so  generously  set  aside  by  Sec- 
retary Wilson  for  the  use  of  the  school 
children  of  the  national  capitaL  The 
impression  of  many  people  throughout 
the  country  who  have  listened  to  the 
tales  of  dissappointed  office  seekers  and 
read  yellow  journals,  is,  that  the  govern- 
ment de^rtments  are  largely  used  as 
depositories  for  red  tape  and  that  visi- 
tors are  in  constant  danger  from  fierce 
oflicials — ^with  big  sticks.  To  the  con- 
trary, however,  here  we  find  one  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  government, 
charged  with  the  performance  of  mo- 
mentous duties  which  touch  the  well  be- 


gardens,  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  had 
driven  most  everybody  away,  but  not  the 
boys.  A  number  of  these  young  enthu- 
siasts in  the  gardening  art,  from  the 
Franklin,  Jefferson  and  other  schools, 
at  once  took  me  in  tow  and  conducted 
me  about  the  grounds.  The  plot,  sev- 
eral acres  in  extent,  is  divided  among 
the  schools  and  pupils,  after  being  in- 
structed by  the  employes  of  the  depart- 
ment, do  the  work.  The  ground  is 
tastefully  laid  off  in  beds  bordered  with 
verbenas,  salvias,  nasturtiums  and  other 
flowering  annuals. 

In  the  beds  it  would  be  hard  to  name 
a  vegetable  that  is  not  found,  in  small 
quantities  of  course,  but  enough  to  show 
what  these  small  gardeners  can  do. 
Their  conversation  was  genuinely  enter- 
taining. No  v^estern  ranchman  or 
southern  planter  could  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  products  of  his  broad  acres 
than  are  these  little  boys  in  their  gar- 
den. Though  this  wet  weather  has 
caused  a  prolific  growth  of  weeds,  none 
were  in  evidence  in  the  school  gardens 
and,  considering  that  the  soil  is  not  the 
best  for  gardening  purposes,  everything 
was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  con- 
clusion, neither  sneers  nor  corrupt  lob- 
bying can  overthrow  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  of  and 
for  the  plain  people  and  they  will  up- 
hold it         S.  E. 

SCHOOL  GARDBHING  at  JAMESTOWN. 

The  illustrations  herewith  show  100 
school  children  of  Norfolk,  Newport 
News  and  Portsmouth  planting  these 
gardens  on  April  16,  1906,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Warren  H.  Manning,  land- 
scape designer  for  the  exposition.  Each 
garden  plot  is  4x8  feet,  planted  with 
vegetables  of  various  kinds  and  edged 
with  border  of  flowers,  one  plot  to  each 
child.  The  seeds  were  furnished  by 
Geo.  Tait  &  Sons,  Norfolk,  Va. 

HATMHONT  YIIfE. 

The  citixens  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  have  re- 
cently become  much  interested  in  the  beau- 
tifyinff  of  indiyidual  premises.  Last  week 
a  customer,  bent  on  procuring  good,  hardy 
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ing  of  all  the  people,  that  can  devote 
a  comparatively  large  part  of  its  grounds 
to  the  purpose  of  instructing  school 
children  how  to  begin  the  culture  of 
plants.  For  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
act  itself,  the  oflicials  of  this  depart- 
ment deserve  unstinted  praise. 
Tust  previous  to  my  arrival  at  the 


vines,  asked  at  a  flower  store  for  the  mat- 
rimony sort 

"Matrimony  vines?"  queried  the  dealer  in 
amazement. 

"Tes,  I  vant  two  good,  healthy  young 
plants." 

"All  righ*..;  there  they  are,"  said  the 
florist,  polntirg  to  two  pretty  young  i^lrls 
behind  the  counter. 

M.  C  D. 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


YBGBTABLBS  FOR  BXHIEniON. 

Paper  read  before  the  Morris  County 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Society,  at 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  June  18,  1906,  by 
John  Heeremans. 

The  culture  of  vegetables,  at  all 
times  a  most  interesting  study,  becomes 
very  much  more  so  when  the  objective 
is  the  exhibition  table.  As  exhibitions  at 
which  vegetables  figure  at  all  promi- 
nently are  held  generally  in  the  fall,  I 
shall  confine  these  few  remarks  mainly 
to  those  varieties  which  are  in  season  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Now  we  will  say 
the  exhibitor  wishes  to  take  a  collection 
of  13  varieties,  which  I  consider  is  am- 
ple to  test  any  person's  skill.  The  fol- 
lowing I  would  consider  a  good  selec- 
tion: Celery,  leeks,  4>nions,  potatoes, 
carrots,  beets,  cauliflower,  parsnips, 
turnips,  tomatoes,  brussels  sprouts  and 
lettuce,  or  should  string  beans,  peas, 
sweet  com,  or  egg  plant  be  available, 
they  would  give  a  larger  selection. 
Whatever  varieties  are  chosen  they 
should  be  good  types  of  their  respective 
sorts  and  not  included  in  the  collection 
because,  say  it  happened  to  be  a  poor 
dish  of  peas  out  of  season  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  good  dish  of  turnips,  and 
so  on. 

Personally  1  do  not  care  much  for  the 
squash  family  as  exhibition  vegetables. 
They  represent  no  extra  amount  of  skill 
in  their  cultivation.  Anyone  can  grow 
squash  if  they  have  a  manure  heap.  The 
same  applies  to  some  other  varieties  that 
do  not  represent  much  skill,  such  as 
the  different  sorts  of  spinach,  including 
Swiss  chard,  which  I  do  not  suppose 
one  person  in  a  dozen  would  eat  if  any- 
thing else  was  available;  neither  do  the 
oyster  plant  or  Jerusalem  artichoke  fig- 
ure very  high  as  exhibition  vegetables. 

You  will  notice  I  have  placed  celeiy  at 
the  head  of  my  list  There  is  no  vegeta- 
ble, to  my  mind,  that  calls  for  more 
skillful  cultivation  than  first  class  celery. 
It  should  be  large  without  being  pithy 
or  hollow,  have  a  good  sized  heart,  be 
well  bleached  and  free  from  blemishes 
and  rust.  A  good  time  to  sow  seed  for 
the  produce  to  be  in  good  shape  late  in 
October,  is  in  early  May.  I  prefer  to 
sow  in  boxes  and  place  in  a  greenhouse 
in  gentle  heat  When  ready  prick  out 
into  cold  frames,  or  anywhere  in  4  or  5 
inches  of  soil  on  a  hard  bottom  where 
water  is  handy,  as  celery  requires  lots 
of  it  The  plants  will  be  ready  for  the 
open  ground  by  the  middle  of  June  and 
no  opportunity  of  a  showery  day  should 
be  lost  in  getting  them  out  If  the 
weather  is  at  all  dry,  water  must  be 
given  in  abundance  if  good  results  are 
expected. 

Large  onions  and  leeks  are  a  strong 
couple  of  exhibition  vegetables  and  their 
culture  is  practically  identical,  except 
that  the  leeks  require  earthing  up  to 
blanch  them.  Onions  and  leeks  cannot 
be  too  large  for  show  purposes,  and, 
to  produce  large  roots,  very  early  sow- 
ing b  indispensable.  February  is  none 
too  soon  to  sow  in  heat  in  a  greenhouse. 
They  miist  be  pricked  off  into  boxes 
when  large  enough  to  handle  and  kept 
growing  on,  gradually  hardening  off,  and 
planted  out  in  very  rich  soil  in  the  gar- 
den in  Ms^y.  These  plants  are  very 
gross  feeders  and  must  have  very  high 
cultivation  to  bring  them  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.     Potatoes   for  exhibition 


should  be  of  medium  size,  clear  in  the 
skin  and  have  shallow  eyes;  very  large 
specimens  are  more  than  likely  to  be 
hollow  in  the  middle.  Carrots  and 
parsnips  must  be  large  and  have  very 
clean  skins  and  uniform  tapering  roots. 
Beets  and  turnips  should  be  of  med- 
ium size,  inclining  to  small  rather  than 
large,  as  big  specimens  of  these  are  use- 
less unless  for  cattle  feeding.  Cauli- 
flower (a  splendid  vegetable  but  very 
difficult  to  get  good  in  this  section  of 
the  country)  should  be  of  medium  size 
with  very  close  and  clean  white  heads. 
Tomatoes  must  be  of  medium  size  and 
very  round,  not  corrugated,  and  should 
be  ripened  on  the  plant  Brussels 
sprouts,  a  very  telling  vegetable  when 
good,  should  be  large,  not  open  and 
ragged.  Lettuce  also  must  be  large  and 
very  solid. 
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Needless  to  remark,  tlie  whole  collec- 
tion should  be  presented  on  the  exhibi- 
tion table  as  fresh  as  possible  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  them  so, 
for  if  wilted  or  stale  in  any  way  it  would 
go  severely  against  them. 

•Now,  as  to  the  manner  of  staging.  The 
collection  should  be  made  as  artistic  as 
possible.  Not  merely  a  dish  of  each 
kind  placed  on  a  bare  table  in  straight 
lines,  which  method  does  not  appeal  to 
me  at  all.  Instead,  a  background  should 
be  formed  of  the  larger  kinds,  and  the 
smaller  grouped  in  front  of  them.  No 
receptacles  such  as  dishes,  etc.,  are 
necessary  at  all.  The  whole  group 
should  be  trimmed  with  fresh  parsley  and 
it  is  surprising  what  a  beautiful  effect 
can  be  produced  even  with  a  collection 
of  vegetables. 

In  conclusion  I  would  strongly  urge 
3roung  gardeners  to  give  more  attention 
to  vegetable  culture  than  now  perhaps 
prevails.  Gardeners  are  more  equally 
matched  as  regards  equipment  in  this 
line  than  in  the  culture  of  flowers  and 
fruits  under  glass.  No  costly  green- 
houses are  necessary  to  produce,  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn  at  any  rate,  most  of 
the  species.  Good  soil,  some  fertilizer 
and  doing  the  work  that  is  to  be  done 
at  the  right  time,  especially  the  latter, 
are  the  main  points  that  lead  to  suc- 


cess. A  gardener  who  cannot  produce 
good  vegetables  will  find  himself  in  a 
hole  with  his  employer  sooner  or  later, 
as  the  majority  of  them  like  something 
good  to  eat  as  well  as  something  pretty 
to  admire  in  the  way  of  plants  and 
flowers. 

SOIL  FOR  LBTTUCE  AND  CUCUHBERS. 

Ed.  OARDBNiNa:— 

I  am  raising  lettuce  and  cucumbers 
under  glass  and  wish  to  know  how  long 
the  soil  may  remain  in  the  beds  before 
it  is  necessary  to  change.  What  is  the 
largest,  earliest  and  best  cucumber  for 
indoor  culture.  What  cucumbers  attain 
a  length  of  12  inches?  D.  B. 

Some  growers  change  the  soil  every 
4  or  5  years  while  others  continue  to  use 
the  same  soil  for  a  longer  time.  Usu- 
ally, however,  an  inch  or  two  of  new  soil 
is  spread  over  each  year  after  the  sur- 
face rubWsh  has  been  removed  in  prep- 
aration to  beginning  anew  in  the  fall. 
Should  any  plant  diseases  or  insect  pests 
have  attacked  the  crop  it  is  advisable  to 
renew  or  sterilize  the  soil  or  the  succeed- 
ing crop  will  be  affected. 

Soils  lose  their  physical  character  with 
constant  use  and  although  the  necessary 
plant  food  can  be  supplied,  better  re- 
sults will  be  forthcoming  if  more  fre- 
quent renewals  of  soil  of  a  good  fibrous 
character  is  made.  For  benches,  not  only 
for  the  opportunity  of  cleansing  and  pre- 
serving the  woodwork  by  lime  wash,  the 
soil  should  be  renewed  for  each  crop. 

One  of  the  best  all-round  varieties  of 
cucumbers  for  forcing  is  Arlington 
White  Spine,  although  most  growers 
have  hybrids,  the  result  of  crossing  with 
the  English  varieties,  and  are  usually 
smoother,  longer  and  greener  than  White 
Spine,  these  however,  rarely  exceed  9 
or  10  inches  in  average  length.  These 
are  the  best  varieties  for  the  average 
market 

English  cucumbers  such  as  Telegraph 
and  Rochford  Market  grow  from  12  to 
20  inches  in  length ;  these  are  grown  for 
the  better  trade  in  the  large  eastern 
cities.  As  a  winter  crop  they  present  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  market  wher- 
ever choice  fruits  and  vegetables  are  in 
demand.  Frances  CANNiNa 

The  Oreenhouse* 


DRACABIf A  AAERICAHA. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  Dra- 
caena Americana,  a  new  plant  which  was 
recently  shown  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  by 
Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  The  plant  has  green 
foliage,  is  a  native  of  Honduras  and  is 
said  to  be  the  only  American  dracaena. 
It  was  stated  to  be  a  rapid  gower  and 
of  a  nature  which  would  commend  it  as  a 
commercial  plant  The  illustration  shows 
a  two-year-old  plant  grown  from  seed 
at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  VIOLETS. 

Violets  that  were  planted  early  should 
be  making  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  field 
now.  In  taking  off  the  runners  use  a 
sharp  knife,  and  look  over  them  once  a 
week.  This  gives  the  plants  more  chance 
to  make  good  crowns. 

The  double  varieties  should  be  taken 
from  the  field  earlier  than  the  single. 
We  plant  double  violets  from  August  i 
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to  15.  We  have  had  the  best  results 
from  the  single  varieties  planted  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  October  i. 
If  careful  in  lifting  them  they  should 
come  up  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  so 
there  will  be  no  check  to  their  growth. 
We  never  plant  single  violets  until  we 
have  cut  all  our  early  chrysanthemums. 
Eli  Cross. 


of  same  is  sometimes  very  disastrous  to 
the  plants.  When  repairing  and  refill- 
ing the  benches,  do  not  let  them 
stand  empty  and  exposed  to  the  sun  any 
longer  than  necessary  as  the  sun  dries 
up  the  bottom  of  the  benches  and  makes 
the  boards  very  brittle.  So  try  to  fill 
the  benches  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied. 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

The  plants  in  the  field  need  very 
careful  attention  from  this  time  until 
planted  in  the  houses.  They  should  be 
cultivated  about  once  a  week,  or  oftener 
if  necessary,  with  a  hand  cultivator,  as 
well  as  a  hoe,  between  the  plants,  and 
always  have  the  soil  loose  on  the  sur- 
face. Do  not  neglect  the  pinching  of 
the  plants  for  any  length  of  time  but 
make  it  a  regular  habit  to  go  over  them 
every  time  you  cultivate.  Do  not  pinch 
all  the  shoots  on  a  plant  at  the  same 
time  but  try  to  take  one  or  two  on  a 
plant  at  the  same  time,  and  pinch  them 
about  two  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shoots,  and  each  stem  will  make  from 
three  to  five  breaks.  As  to  the  ways 
of  pinching  there  are  several,  but  I  pre- 
fer pulling  the  centers  of  the  shoots  to 
any  other.  Do  not  attempt  to  do  any 
pinching  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  plants  are  rather  soft  and  some- 
what wilted,  but  do  it  mornings  and 
evenings,  or  just  after  a  rain.  When 
cultivating  take  every  precaution  not  to 
injure  the  plants  with  the  cultivator  or 
the  hoe,  as  a  little  wound  on  the  stem 
of  the  plant  will  almost  invariable  re- 
sult in  stem  rot  or  other  disease  after 
they  are  moved  in  the  houses. 

The  carnations  planted  indoors  should 
be  given  a  light  top-dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  by  this  time,  either  cow 
or  horse  manure  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  is  not  so  much  for  the 
strength  of  same  as  to  keep  the  sun 
from  drying  out  the  benches.  But  by 
all  means  avoid  manure  of  any  kind 
where  wood  shavings  have  been  used 
for  bedding,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
a  good  dose  of  fungus  and  the  result 


FERNS  FOR  EXHIBITION  PURPOSES. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  au- 
tumn exhibitions  the  question  of  'what 
is  best  to  exhibit  in  a  given  class  re- 
quires settlement.  In  the  fern  classes 
there  are  few  who  are  permitted  to  put 
up  such  displays  as  the  magnificent 
specimen  gleichenias  and  other  fine 
species  that  have  been  shown  in  Phila- 
delphia by  Thomas  Long,  for  commer- 


cial places  in  general  do  not  have  the 
facilities  for  the  production  of  such 
plants,  space  being  too  valuable.  But 
without  going  in  for  such  plants  as  these, 
one  may  put  up  a  creditable  displav  of 
a  dozen  to  twenty-five  species  without 
very  much  trouble  or  expense,  and  a  few 
more  such  displays  would  add  a  wel- 
come feature  to  some  of  our  flower 
shows.  Ferns  in  8-inch  to  lo-inch  pots 
or  pans  are  large  enough  to  show  the 
character  of  the  ^ecies— unless  it  be 
some  few  of  the  very  large  growing 
kinds— and  such  plants  are  large  enough 
to  form  an  attractive  group  when  care- 
fully chosen  and  artistically  staged.  If 
the  group  is  to  consist  of  twelve  plants 
only,  it  is  best  to  select  distinct  types, 
for  granted  that  the  plants  are  of  equal 
quality  in  two  or  more  groups,  the 
judges  are  most  likely  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  lot  containing  the  greater  num- 
ber of  genera,  this  being .  frequently  a 
deciding  point  A  group  ot  'twelve 
adiantums  could  readily  be  put  up,  and 
the  individual  specimens  might  be  re- 
markable, even  in  quality,  and  yet  a 
dozen  smaller  plants  in  which  were 
found  a  greater  variety  in  form  may 
take  the  blue  ribboa 

In  such  a  limited  number  of  specimens 
as  this,  there  should  be  a  reason- 
able degree  of  evennesss  in  the 
plants,  whether  the  size  of  pot  is 
mentioned  in  the  classification  or 
not,  and  small  plants  of  some  of 
the  tree  ferns  would  not  be  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  properly  find  a  place  in 
such  a  group.  But  even  among  a  dozen 
ferns  there  should  be  one  specimen 
of  Adianttun  Farleyense,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  maidenhairs,  and  one  that  is 
not  so  difficult  to  cultivate  if  the  grower 
takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
this  fern  enjoys  good  living,  including 
a  strong,  loamy  soil  and  a  gcnodly  quan- 
tity of  dry  cow  dung  as  a  fertilizer. 
Moderate  shading  is  also  advisable  for 
A.  Farleyense,  and  protection  from 
strong  draughts.  A  second  adiantiun 
that  is  of  strong  and  rapid  growth  and 
well  suited  for  exhibition  purposes  ^  is 
a  formosum,  the  strong  fronds  of  which 
are  from  one  to  three  feet  high  and  pro- 
duced from  running  stems  or  rhizomes. 
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This  fern  may  be  grown  under  condi- 
tions that  would  be  favorable  for  A. 
cuneatum,  and  requires  an  abundance  of 
water  but  a  well-drained  pan  for  stag- 
nant water  is  invariably  injuriouf  to 
the  roots  of  ferns. 

Two  species  of  pteris  may  find  a  place 
in  the  dozen,  tlie  first  and  one  of  the 
easiest  to  manage  being  P.  argyraea,  a 
rapid  grower  and  one  that  makes  a 
more  attractive  specimen  when  two  or 
three  small  plants  are  potted  up 
together.  P.  argyraea  is  naturally  a  sin- 
gle crowned  species,  and  therefore  one 
plant  by  itself  may  not  form  so  well- 
furnished  a  specimen  as  the  compound 
plant,  and  common  though  this  fern  is, 
yet  the  fronds  are  so  handsomely  varie- 
gated with  a  broad,  silvery  band  4own 
the  center  of  each  leaflet,  that  a  well 
grown  plant  adds  much  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  group.  For  the  second  i>teris, 
P.  serrulata  major  is  suggested,  this  be- 
ing probably  the  strongest  form  of  this 
old  and  very  variable  species,  and  a  fern 
chat  makes  a  very  shapely  specimen  in  a 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pot,  and  also  one  that 
may  be  put  to  good  use  for  cut  fronds. 

Microlepia  hiru  cristata  is  another 
rapid  growing  fern,  the  drooping  fronds 
ot  which  are  finely  cut  and  also  crested 
on  their  tips,  and  from  the  fact  that 
this  microlepia  may  be  grown  from  a 
3-mch  pot  to  an  ^inch  or  lo-inch  pan 
withm  a  year,  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  its 
culuvauon.  A  well-manured  soil  and 
plenty  of  water  are  the  chief  requi- 
sites in  the  culture  of  microlepias,  and 
given  these  conditions  they  will  compete 
with  a  Boston  fern  in  growth.  Of  course 
one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  of 
the  Boston  fern  should  be  included  in 
the  collection,  and  if  medium  sized  plants 
are  to  be  tne  aim  Nephrolepis  Scottii  or 
N.  Piersoni  elegantissima  would  suit  ad- 
mirably, while  in  a  group  of  larger  speci- 
mens the  original  Boston  fern  or  else 
>iephrolepsis  davallioides  furcans  would 
be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
Either  of  these  will  soon  form  a  proper 
specimen  provided  it  is  given  a  rich  soil, 
and  plenty  of  light  and  moisture,  but 
for  exhibition  use  the  plants  should  be 
pot  grown  exclusively,  and  for  that 
matter  many  growers  are  agreed  that 
pot  grown  plants  are  preferable  to  those 
thai  have  been  planted  out  on  a  bench 
for  all  purposes. 

At  least  one  of  the  platyceriums  should 
be  included  in  the  collection  on  account 
oi  Its  singularity  of  6:rowth,  the  one 
most  readily  obtainable  being  P.  alci- 
come.  The  coarser  growing  form  of 
this  species,  known  as  P.  alcicome 
majus  is  also  a  good  exhibition  fern 
the  two  totally  distinct  kinds  of  fronds 
produced  by  these  ferns  always  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  visitors  unfamiliar 
with  these  things;  the  prostrate  barren 
fronds  of  P.  alcicome  being  so  entirely 
different  from  the  upright  fertile  ones 
that  many  people  fail  to  realize  that  both 
are  leaves.  Pan  culture  is  preferable  to 
growing  in  deep  pots  for  these  platy- 
ceriums, as  they  are  largely  surface  root- 
ing ferns,  and  some  broken  charcoal  in 
the  soil  qr  among  the  drainage  seems  to 
be  favored  bylhe  roots. 

Cyrtomium  falcatum  is  a  cool  house 
fern  that  makes  an  attractive  specimen, 
the  dark  green  and  glossy  foliage  being 
in  agreeable  contrast  to  the  softer  col- 
oring and  finely  cut  foliage  of  many  of 
the  other  ferns.  But  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  force  this  fern  along 
in  a  high  temperature,  else  the  fronds 


will  become  thin  and  weak  and  the  plants 
liable  to  be  attacked  b^  thrips  and  scale 
insects.  Davallia  pallida  (once  known 
as  D.  Mooreana)  or  D.  Fiiicnsis  are 
both  examples  of  the  hare's  foot  ferns^ 
and  either  is  a  good  subject  for  exhibi- 
tion, these  davallias  also  enjoy  pan 
culture  on  account  of  their  shallow  root- 
ing propensity,  and  requiring  moderate 
shading  to  secure  the  best  results. 
Gymnogramma  decomposita  is  about  the 
strongest  growing  of  the  gold  ferns, 
though  not  quite  so  fully  powdered  on 
the  foliage  as  some  of  tiie  other  mem- 
bers of  this  family.  This  is  a  quick 
growing  fern  in  a  warm  and  shaded 
house,  and  in  order  to  retain  the  full 
beauty  of  the  foliage  should  not  be 
syringed.  Polypodium  aureum  and  aspi- 
dium  capense  are  also  safely  admissible 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  the  abund- 
ance of  material  is  so  great  that  it  is 
almost  a  trial  to  make  a  selection.  The 
ferns  should  be  staged  with  clean  pots 
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and  as  little  staking  as  possible,  using 
wires  and  black  thread  for  the  support- 
ing material  to  avoid  tmsightliness. 

W^H.  Taplin. 

NOTES  ON  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

Rare  palms  do  not  appeal  to  the  trade 
grower  m  general,  from  the  fact  that  he 
wants  a  palm  that  may  readily  be  gotten 
in  quantity  from  seeds  for  a  moderate 
price  besides  requiring  such  species  as 
will  endure  the  trying  conditions  that 
are  brought  before  them  daily  in  the 
business  of  decorating.  But  still  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  call  attention 
to  at  last  one  unique  palm  of  native 
origin  in  these  United  States.  The  palm 
in  question  was  found  on  one  of  the 
Florida  keys  in  the  year  1886,  and  was 
given  the  generic  name  of  pseudophoe- 
nix,  or  false  phcenix,  and  was  specific- 
ally named  in  honor  of  Prof.  C  S.  Sar- 
gent, the  widely  known  authority  on 
American  trees. 

Pseudophcenix  Sargenti  is  a  pinnate- 
leaved  palm  that  sometimes  reaches  a 
height  of  25  feet,  the  leaves  being  4 
to  5  feet  long,  bright  green  on  the 
upper  side  and  glaucous  beneath,  the  di- 
visions of  the  leaves  rather  narrow,  and 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  a  phoenix. 
When  mature  this  palm  fruits  with  mod- 
erate abundance,  the  fruit  being  borne  m 
rather  straggly  bunches  up  among  the 
leaves,  the  individual  fruits  being  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  orange-scarlet 


in  color.  It  is  said  that  this  palm  is 
being  grown  to  some  extent  in  the  gar- 
dens of  southern  California,  and  at  least 
one  grower  of  Santa  Barbara  catalogues 
it,  but  it  might  be  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty-to  4mfee^  dozen  plants  of  this 
palm  in  the  east 

The  common  cocoa-nut,  Cocos  na- 
cifera,  is  also  found  growing  wild  on 
some  parts  of  the  Florida  coast,  thou^ 
not  in  large  numbers,  and  ^ere  seems  to 
be  some  question  as  to  whether  they 
were  originally  planted  there,  or  whether 
the  trees  were  self  sown  from  nuts  cast 
up  by  the  ocean.  But  as  this  palm  is 
found  in  so  many  and  such  widely  sepa- 
rated portions  of  the  tropics  that  its 
original  habitat  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  hard  matter  to  de- 
cide as  to  the  origin  of  those  in  Florida. 

There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity 
about  ^e  cocoa-nut  that  is  worth  noting, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  these  palms  are 
very  often  found  growing  quite  near  to 
the  ocean,  so  that  they  not  only  feel  the 
salt  spray  at  times,  but  even  get  the  salt 
water  about  their  roots  when  the  tides 
run  high,  and  this  briny  treatment  seems 
to  agree  with  them.  But  because  the 
mature  palm  may  endure  such  applica- 
tions, it  does  not  follow  that  young  seed- 
lings of  cocos  would  enjoy  a  rock-salt 
bath,  and  it  is  therefore  suggested  that 
any  experiments  of  that  character  be 
made  with  caution.  Generally  speaking, 
the  cocos  are  too  lanky  a  tribe  for  the 
commercial  grower  of  palms,  the  only 
exception  being  the  favorite  centre  for 
fern  dishes,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  the  seed 
of  which  thus  far  has  not  been  cornered. 

Cocos  plumosa  forms  a  stately  and 
graceful  specimen  where  room  can  be 
given  for  its  development,  as  in  a  large 
conservatory,  where  its  magnificent 
plume-like  leaves  will  reach  a  length  of 
20  feet,  but  in  its  juvenile  condition  the 
leaves  are  undivided,  and  remind  one 
of  the  foliage  of  Curculigo  recurvata, 
though  having  a  firmer  texture. 

Speaking  of  comers  in  palm  seeds,  it 
is  really  no  joke  to  the  grower  to  find ' 
that  the  price  of  kentia  seeds  may  be 
doubled  or  possibly  trebled  during  the 
coming  season,  owing  to  the  reputed 
monopoly  in  these  products  of  Lord 
Howe  Island.  Though  at  the  same  time 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  stroke  of 
business  on  the  part  of  the  monopolist, 
there  being  a  greater  demand  for  this 
palm  from  year  to  year,  and  nothing  else 
in  sight  to  take  its  place. 

While  the  indignation  of  our  Aus- 
tralian brethren  of  the  seed  trade  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  yet  the  trans- 
action seems  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate 
one,  and  the  only  remedy  would  seem  to 
be  for  them  to  get  together  before  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  and  then  to  out- 
bid the  present  lessee.  And  in  case  such 
an  arrangement  should  be  carried  out,  I 
presume  the  poor  consumer  will  have  to 
pay  the  increase,  including  all  freight 
and  expenses,  as  is  usual  when  business 
is  carefully  organized  and  thoroughly 
protected.  But  how  about  the  prices  of 
the  resulting  stock,  for  if  a  few  more 
expenses  be  added  to  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, there  surely  should  be  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  price  of  the 
output,  and  even  then  the  palm  grower 
would  not  be  in  the  same  class  as  the 
magnates  of  the  steel  trust 

Rhapis  fiabelliformis  is  a  palm  that  is 
seldom  called  for  now,  hardy  and  orna- 
mental though  it  is,  but  some  of  the 
large  decorators  find  frequent  use  for 
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some  big  specimen  plants  of  this  palm 
and  would  miss  them  sorely  in  some  of 
their  choicest  work.  In  fact  so  much  has 
the  demand  fallen  off  for  rhapis  that 
few  of  the  importers  give  it  a  place  in 
their  lists,  though  there  is  doubtless 
rhapis  to  be  had  if  one  is  in  need  of  it 
and  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it 
It  is  very  seldom  that  one  finds  rhapis 
seeds  quoted  either,  but  in  a  recent  Eu- 
ropean list  some  were  offered,  although 
in  but  small  quantities,  in  hundreds 
rather  than  in  thousands,  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  they  would 
be  **all  sold"  if  one  were  inclined  to 
order. 

At  this  season  the  young  stock  of 
ferns  for  next  autumn  and  winter  will 
be  demanding  attention,  for  the  seedling 
stock  in  pans  or  flats  soon  becomes 
crowded  and  drawn  if  not  potted  off  at 
the  right  time.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
divide  these  seedlings  up  too  closely  at 
the  time  they  are  potted  off,  the  sort  of 
stock  most  in  demand  being  a  short, 
bushy  plant  with  a  large  number  of 
fronds,  and  to  get  up  such  plants  in  a 
short  time  requires  that  a  small  bunch 
of  the  seedlings  shall  be  potted  in  each 
pot,  rather  than  to  divide  them  singly. 
But  when  potting  off  these  small  ferns 
it  pays  to  give  them  a  little  extra  atten- 
tion for  the  first  few  days,  in  order  that 
they  may  become  more  quickly  estab- 
lished, and  also  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  loss.  With  this  in  view,  these  freshly 
potted  seedling  ferns  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  for  4  or  5  days 
and  also  ventilated  with  caution  so  as  to 
avoid  strong  drafts.  But  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  root  the  ferns  should  have 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  ensure  a  stocky 
growth.  The  same  rule  will  apply  when 
potting  off  nephrolepsis  runners  from  the 
bench,  as  a  little  care  for  the  first  few 
days  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  rapid 
establishment  of  the  young  plants,  but 
after  they  are  established  plenty  of  light 
and  air  are  prime  requisites. 

W.  H.  Tapun. 


THE  COMMEROAL  FLORISTS'  PLAN. 

RECORD  USEFUL  DATA  REGULARLY. 

There  is  more  to  be  done  than  said 
during  the  month  of  June.  Weeds  and 
the  work  attendant  upon  the  beginning 
of  a  new  season  in  the  growing  of  gen- 
eral stock  will  allow  little  reference  to 
these  notes  by  the  average  florist  But 
in  the  rush  of  the  season  let  us  not  for- 
get just  where  we  are  and  to  allow  our 
experiences  to  be  of  some  practical  use 
to  us  for  another  season. 

Just  at  this  time  we  have  emerged 
from  a  flood  of  facts  gathered  during 
the  spring  rush  which  we  have  had  no 
time  to  jot  down  in  systematic  order, 
but  the  saving  of  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  us.  It  is  well  to  look  over  the 
stock  carefully  and  see  whether  there 
is  really  enough  of  everything  for  pro- 
pagating purposes.  Times  change  and 
there  is  no  foretelling  what  turn  the 
public  fancy  will  take. 

In  planting  out  the  stock  for  propo- 
gating  purposes  we  may  have  been 
guided  largely  by  what  sold  well  last 
year.  But  when  the  real  business  be- 
gan we  found  that  there  was  a  much 
greater  call  for  something  that  hardly 
sold  at  all  last  year,  and  perhaps  less 
for  something  else.  For  instance,  in 
one  locality  the  call  for  cannas  was  al- 
most nothing  for  several  years  past 
But  this  year  the  public  have  shown 


signs  of  being  just  a  little  tired  of 
nothing  but  geraniums  and  have  wanted 
cannas  or  something  different 

Thus  we  find  that  while  in  the  past 
our  sales  have  been  perhaps  20  gerani- 
ums to  one  other  plant,  the  public  now 
demands  greater  varie^.  And  this  is 
the  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  whatever 
may  be  needed,  for  it  will  grow  faster 
into  value  for  cuttings  during  summer 
than  at  any  other  time. 

The  business  of  gathering  and  record- 
ing facts  for  future  guidance  should  be 
sea  aside  in  a  little  department  of  its 
own  and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
get  rusty.  Our  own  system  is  not  elab- 
orate and  entails  very  little  work  upon 
us.  It  consists  simply  of  jotting  down 
brief  notes  upon  whatever  may  be  of 
value  to  remember,  upon  the  ordinary 
order  blanks  which  we  use  regularly 
in  our  daily  work. 

About  once  a  week  these  sheets  are 
gone  over,  while  things  recorded  are 
still  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  whatever 
may  not  be  clear  enough  is  written  down 
in  better  shape.  At  least  once  a  month 
we  look  these  sheets  over  carefully,  and 
thus  receive  the  benefit  of  being  often 
reminded  of  important  work  ahead. 

Not  only  does  this  remind  us  of  actual 
things  written  down,  but  more  often  we 
find  that  other  important  things  are  sug- 
gested at  the  same  time.  All  sheets  that 
are  not  of  further  use  are  thrown  away 
and  thus  the  bunch  of  papers  is  kept 
down  to  proper  proportions. 

A  system  of  recording  and  keeping 
facts  where  they  will  be  of  practical  usc^ 
such  as  this,  requires  almost  no  time  ta 
keep  it  up  and  its  value  is  beyond  com- 
putation.           Grower. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SEA'S  VICTIMS. 

Following  the  custom  of  many  years, 
a  little  boat  laden  with  flowers  and  dec- 
orated with  the  flag  was  set  adrift  May 
30  on  the  Potomac  at  Washington,  D. 


who  might  meet  it  in  its  voyage  down 
the  Potomac: 

"If  any  person  finds  this  little  boat 
stuck  anywhere,  will  they  please  let  it 
loose  on  its  mission  to  the  sea?"  A  sec- 
ond card  said : 

"A  tribute  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  sleep  beneath  the  waters." 

Just  before  its  launching  a  carriage 
from  the  White  House  brought  to  the 
Seventh  street  wharf  a  large  box  of 
roses  from  the  president  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  included  in  the  cargo. 

GARDENS  IN  SHOP  "WINDOWS. 

Forming  a  long,  cool,  green  line  in 
the  yellow  glare  of  Market  street,  the 
window  gardens,  of  the  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier  store  installed  by  that  firm  re- 
cently afforded  as  pretty  a  sight  as  has 
been  seen  for  years  on  the  busy  thot- 
oughfare.  Every  window  on  the  second 
floor  had  its  garden  hanging  from  the 
sill  and  from  the  green  of  the  rubber 
plants,  bay  trees,  palms  and  climbing 
ivy,  there  peeped  the  scarlet  of  geran- 
iums. The  vinca  vine  and  the  croton 
plant  were  also  in  evidence.  From  the 
street  the  effect  was  a  heavy  border  of 
foliage,  dotted  with  color,  extending  for 
nearly  an  entire  city  block,  breaking  the 
glitter  of  the  street.  As  pedestrians 
passed  they  paused  to  look  up  at  the 
hanging  garden  which  gives  to  the 
building  an  air  of  clean  coolness.  It 
will  be  kept  up  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer and  during  the  hot  sunny  months 
will  always  be  fresh  and  green  and  m- 
terspersed  with  flowers  of  the  season.'— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

THE  LONGWORTHS  IN  LONDON. 

, Crimson  Rambler  roses  were  quite 
conspicuous  among  the  decorations  at 
the  dinner  given  the  Longworths  by 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Reid  at  their 
London  residence,  June  12,  at  which 
King  Edward  was  a  guest. 


ALTAR  AT  WHICH  THE   LONG  WORTH  .ROOSEVELT   WEDDING   WAS   CELEBRATED. 


C,  in  memory  of  those  who  have  died  at 
sea  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

It  was  launched  just  as  the  tide  turned 
so  that  the  ebb  might  bear  it  out  to  tea. 
and  a  placard  made  this  petition  to  all 


Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y.— Florist  Ellison 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R.  Co. 
has  his  men  at  work  at  the  local  station, 
la3ring  out  beds  and  constructing  drive- 
ways. 
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FBRSOlfAL. 

Professor  Hugo  De  Vrics,  who  holds 
the  chair  of  botany  in  the .  University 
of  Amsterdam,  is  now  at  the  University 
of  California,  where  he  will  ddiver  a 
course  of  lectures  to  the  summer  school. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  botanist,  ex- 
plorer and  food  i>lant  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  left  for 
Mexico,  where  he  will  go  over  the  ta- 
bleland country  in  search  of  new  and 
strange  plants  that  may  be  usefully  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States. 


RAGE  FOR  ROS£S  IN  LONDON. 


Oab^bbibg  is  sotten  up  for  its  readen  aod  in  _,,  .     *    .  . 

netr  Interest,  and  it  behooveg  you,  one  and  all,  to  ine  present  seasons  fashionable  rage 

make  it  interesting.    If  it  does  not  exactly  siiU  for  roses  for  dr#««  anri  fahl^  Hponrnfmno 

your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  'vhat  you  want  •     t    «5  i •  laDlC  decorations 

Ills  our  desire  to  beip  you.  m  JLondon  eclipses  any  fad  that  has  pre- 

AsK  AXT  QuBanoNB  vou  please  about  plantt,  vailed  for  many  years.    Separate  petals 

flowers,   fruits,  vegetables   or  ptber  pr»  Ucsl  as  well  ^s  complete  blossoms  are  used 

SSJdSISJSf"-    ^^  "*"  **^*  '^'"^•"'"  ^"  Din?<^r  ^Wes  aVe  sprinkled  with  petals, 

Sbxd  us  None  of  your  experience  In  gardenlns  ^^"^  sometimes  are  dusted  with  silver 

m  any  line;  tell  us  of  yoursuccesMs  thrtotlitrs  powder.     At  a  forthcoming  society  wed- 

may  be  enllgbtened  and  encouraged,  and  of  >our  din«  the  bride's  train  of  whif^  fiill*  wi'll 

failures,  perbaps  we  can  belp  you.  ^*"^  tnc  oriac  s  tram  ot  wiiitc  tulle  Will 

SniD  us  PHOTooiiAPes  or  8r>tcd>s  of  your  ^  sprinkled  with  white  velvet  petals,  m 

Qowers.  gardens,  greenbouses.  fruits,  vegeubles,  each  OX  Wmcn  a  small  brilliant  Will  be 

or  horticulture!  appliances  that  we  may  havR  fixed  to  represent  a  dewdrop.  The  brides- 

tbemengrevedforGr^aDaNiKO.  ^^.j^.  ^^^P^^^  ^.„  ^  ^j^.  P^j^  ^«  ^«.^^j« 

r.«*»n*«„^^o  °"*^  ^'^  P'"^'   another  with   crimson, 

CONTENTS.  another  with  yellow  petals.     Bouquets 

Americati  Peony  Society  (illus.) 305  all  will  be  of  choice  roses. 

—The  annual  meeting 3n6  »___ 

—Report  of  the  secretary 3(i6  "  ~~ 

??.'So'SStrdin-pv;;ii«7uii;:):::;;:::::::l!7  "auhbim ihtbwiatiohal Bxposmra. 
=StV°^c^»rp!i^rnoii;;::::::::::::;:;::::::l!S     American  consui  Hams,  located  at 

—Government  school  gardens 309  Mannheim,  Germany,  sends  US  the  fol- 

— School  gardening  at  Jamestown  (illus  ) 309  lowinsf.  dated  Tune  «;  • 

Matrimony  vine .3f/9  ma-  ^r -.^--"ti     •  I*      **  « 

Fruits  and  vegetables 310  ^^  o*  possiolc  mterest  to  your  read- 

—Vesetables  for  exhibition 310  ers  I  would  respectfully  advise  you  that 

—Seasonable  notes  on  violets  310  »ng  with  October  of  the  same  year,  the 

-^asonable  notes  on  carnations  (illus.) 311  city  of  Mannheim  will  hold  an  intema- 

— Ferns  for  exhibition  purposes  (illus.) .^11  »u«-i    i,^^:^,u...«i a\^        "ivwmo 

—Notes  on  palms  and  ferns 312  "onal   horticultural  and  art  exposition 

—The  commercial  florists'  plan 313  to   commemorate   the  three  hundredth 

I^"r£i'.r.'hVp'',il?d'i;;,-::::::::::::::::::::^ll  r*^t"»'y,  1  *«  advancement  ot 

The  Longworths  in  London  (illus.) 413  Mannheim  to  the  rank  of  a  city.    The 

Fruit  storage  and  transportation 314  town  has  upwards  from  l65,000  popula- 

RSy?forVo»iinl^ndin\'.V.\'.\\\::.\:.:::^  t'O"  «<>*  counting  Ludwigshafen  on  the 

Manheim  international  ex  position 314  opposite  Side  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  one 

IL^^4*i?Ulli'cSi''^rsiiiiir.:::;:::::::::ill  25 *1:?,p'!S.*?'*''  "T**'*"^"'^ '^ ^p"- 

-Society  of  American  Florists 315  mercial  centers  of  the  empire.    The  city 

-L«nox  Horticultural  Society....... MS  is  back  of  the  proposed  exposition  and 

—Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America 315  :-  malrinfr  *vAi»«e;v^  «^f*«%.«Jl;^.«<.  *^-  :* 

-American  Park  Superintendents 315  '^  ,f?5?"^  expensive  preparations  for  it. 

—At  Oceanic.  N.  J .315  It  IS  expected  to  make  the  exposition 

-E^^'lilhicliS'^'slwa^^^^^  315  ^^^'.^lass  in  every  respect  and  to  give 

Carni^a!  prize  wfnncrs'filfuV.) !!!  i!  [l!  i! '.".;'.  i! !  1316  special  emphasis  to  landscape  gardening 

Mr.  Dooley  on  magazines 316  and  to  all  branches  of  fruit  and  floricul- 

k^nSISAle^Si!;^''."'.:::::::::::::::::::::::!!?  |»'-%  Grounds  selected  include  one  of 

Neatly  put 317  the  handsomest  aty  parks  and  are  well 

Song  of  the  corn 317  adapted   for  the  purpose;   much   work 

^— — —  has  already  been  done  on  the  exposition 
G.  W.  Oliver,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  fl^^f ';««?"''   manufacturers   of   gar- 
Industry,   Washington,   D.    C,   is   said  fi^?"^J?i;V«"^?'\u^^^^ 
to  be  in  California  placing  lilies  with  f  "l^.^^^^"*^  *°  *^  exposition  of  m- 
growers  there  for  trial  in  the  interest  of         «|„J  ;"*,??;.•  .  ^-      *  j  *    .u-  i 

the  Department  of  Agriculture.  of.    ^ii  ^    ^*  '^^f^'^'lu''  *^"  ^''"'"^" 

*^         ^  ate  will  be  passed  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities   or   they   can    be   directed   to 

FRUn  STORAGE  AHDTRANSPORTAnON.  Komitee  Gartenbauausstellung,  Mann- 
Arnold  V.  Stubenrauch  of  the  Bureau  '  ^* 
of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  left  Coachella,  Cal.,  June  8 
for  Los  Angeles.  This  was  his  first  trip 
to  Coachella  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
work  assigned  .  to  him,  namely,  fruit 
storage  and  transportation  investiga- 
tions. He  is  convinced  that  fruit  prop- 
erly cooled  before  being  forwarded  east 
in  carlots  can  be  made  to  carry  to  its 
destination  with  but  little  variation  in 
temperature— I "  or  2*  only.  His  work 
here  includes  getting  the  temperature  of 
melons  in  the  field  at  different  stages  of 
development. 


PROPAGATION  OF  HARDT  ROSES; 

Ed.  Gardening  :— 

I  wish  to  obtain  some  information  on 
the  propagation  of  roses  and  other 
hardy  shrubs  by  means  of  hotbeds. 

N.  E.  D. 

The  propagation  of  the  hardy  climb- 
ing roses,  including  the  trailing  Wich- 
uraiana  hybrids  such  as  Dorothy  Per- 
kins, William  C.  Egan,  etc.,  can  be  easi- 
ly accomplished  in  the  fall  by  taking 
cuttings  of  the  sound  wood  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth,  and  placing  them  in 


sharp  sand  in  a  cool  greenhouse  bench, 
or  early  in  the  fall  in  a  cold  frame,  but 
this  must  be  well  protected  throughout 
the  winter  from  frost.  Some  varieties 
strike  much  more  freely  than  o^ers. 
For  example,  loo  per  cent  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  can  be  rooted  if  the  wood  is 
carefully  selected. 

The  hybrid  perpetual  roses  are  rarely 
propagated  in  this  way  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  a  common  practice  in  Europe. 
If  the  wood  is  carefully  selected,  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  will  strike  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  bench,  and  it  is  true  that 
there  are  some  varieties  that  will  hardly 
strike  at  all  from  mature  wood  in  the 
fall.  The  best  method  for  hybrid  per- 
petual cuttings,  is  to  pot  the  plants 
in  the  fall,  give  them  a  short  rest,  in- 
troduce them  to  heat  gradually,  and  take 
one  or  two- jointed  cuttings  of  firm 
wood,  about  February,  and  placed  in  the 
propagating  bench  they  will  root  freely. 

Hybrid  perpetual  roses  are  also  bud- 
ded in  large  quantities  in  late  summer, 
the  stockS)  usually  Manetti,  having  been 
placed  in  nursery  rows,  the  previous 
spring.  It  is  best,  however,  for  ama- 
teurs to  have  hybrid  perpettial  on  their 
own  roots,  but  there  are  some  varieties 
that  do  poorly  on  their  own  roots. 

Shrubs  that  root  freely  from  hard- 
wood cuttings,  such  as  deutzias,  mock 
oranges;  Tartarian,  Morrow's  and  bella 
bush  honeysuckles;  flowering  currants; 
Van  Houttei,  lanceolata,  salicifolia,  and 
Bumalda  spireas;  Ibota,  California,  and 
European  privets;  the  willow-wooded 
dogwoods,  etc.,  can  be  taken  any  time 
in  winter,  from  healthy  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  growdi  and  cut  into 
lengths  from  lo  to  la  inches,  tied  into 
convenient  bundles,  and  buried  in  sand 
or  well  drained  soil,  and  placed  in 
nursery  rows  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked.  TTie  very  top 
of  the  cuttings  only  appearing  above 
ground. 

With  shrubs  that  will  not  strike  from 
hard-wood  cuttings,  or  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, such  as  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
lilacs,  viburnums,  and  some  others,  it  is 
best  to  take  the  green  cuttings  in  sum- 
mer before  they  harden,  and  place  them 
in  sand  in  a  hotbed  shaded  by  muslin 
screens  3  or  4  feet  above  the  frames  and 
kept  close  and  frequently  syringed  for 
a  few  weeks  until  they  begin  to  root 
John  DimAK. 

Societies. 


AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Th6  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  met  in  New 
York  city  on  Thursday,  June  14.  Presi- 
dent Alexander  Montgomery  being  un- 
able to  be  present  Vice-President  Robt 
Simpson  occupied  the  chair.  The 
others  present  were  Treasurer  Harry 
O.  May,  Secretary  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  F. 
R.  Pierson,  A.  Farenwald,  H.  A.  Sie- 
brecht,  W.  A.  Manda  and  Peter  Bisset. 

The  question  of  the  location  for  the 
next  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  had  been  left  to  the  com- 
mittee to  decide,  was  discussed  at  much 
length.  An  official  invitation  from 
the  Washington  Florists'  Club  was  read 
by  the  secretary  and  the  eligibility  of 
several  other  cities  was  discussed  in- 
formally, the  result  being  an  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  Washington,  D.  C 
Wednesday,     Thursday     and     Friday, 
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March  13,  14,  15,  1907,  were  selected  as 
the  dates  for  the  annual  meeting  and  ex- 
hibition. 

The  president-elect,  Robt  Simpson, 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
with  power  to  prepare  a  schedule  and 
the  exhibition  rules  were  revised  so  that 
all  exhibitors  not  members  of  the  so- 
ciety shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  $3, 
same  to  be  applied  as  membership  in- 
itiation fee. 

Mr.  Bisset,  representing  the  Wash- 
ington Florists'  Gub,  as  its  president, 
informed  the  committee  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  that  organization  to  give  a 
general  horticultural  exhibition  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety's show.  Arrangements  were  then 
made,  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Washington  Florists'  Cub,  for  a  joint 
schedule  and  joint  participation  in  the 
net  profits,  if  any,  after  the  expenses 
of  the  exhibition  have  been  paid. 

Wm.  J.  Stewakt,  Sec'y. 

sodfiTT  OF  ambricau  florists. 

DEPASTMENT  07  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

Henry  C.  Fruck,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms, 
Mich.,  submits  for  registration  the  fol- 
lowing named  ferns: 

Ncphrolepis  Fruckii.  Parentage  sup- 
posed to  be  N.  Wittboldii.  Frond,  light 
green,  thick,  glossy,  pinnx  long  and 
wavy;  plant  compact  and  of  medium 
height  Three  years  old  and  so  far  has 
shown  no  sign  of  spores. 

Nephrolepis  Berryii.  Has  all  the 
characteristics  of  Fruckii,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  dark  green,  somewhat  nar- 
rower fronds  and  the  runners  being 
rather  finer. 

BACK  REPORTS   WANTED. 

The  secretary  would  like  to  procure 
for  the  use  of  the  society  copies  of  the 
annual  reports  of  the  following  years: 
1885  Cincinnati;  1886  Philadelphia;  1887 
Chicago;  1888  New  York;  1^2  Wash- 
ington ;  1896  Cleveland ;  1900  New  York. 
Members  having  spare  copies  of  any  of 
these  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  send- 
ing them  to  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  11  Hamil- 
ton Place,  Boston. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart^  Sec'y. 

LENOX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lenox 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  June  16, 
President  S.  Carlquist  in  the  chair. 
Wm.  Henry,  gardener  to  Grcnville  Win- 
throp,  was  awarded  a  diploma  for  a 
grand  display  of  peonies.  H.  Schmieske 
brought  up  the  matter  of  building  a 
home  for  aged  gardeners,  which  was 
thoroughly  discussed,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite was  arrived  at,  as  details  seemed  to 
be  lacking.  Everything  promises  well 
for  a  good  show  June  26. 

Geo.  Foulsham,  Secretary. 

CHKYSAffTHEHUMSOCIETYOF  AMERICA. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
America  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  and  exhibition 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Chicago,  November 

6-12. 

David  Fraser,  Sec'y. 

AHBRICAIf  PARK  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Park  Superintendents  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  25  met  in  annual  conven- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  12-14. 
Prominent  among  those   present   were 


John  Chambers,  Toronto,  Ont. ;  Theo- 
dore Wirth,  Minneapolis;  Jackson  Daw- 
son and  J.  A.  Pittigrew,  Boston;  W.  R. 
Smith  and  Geo.  H.  Brown,  of  the  con- 
vention city. 


AT  OCEANIC  N.  J. 


The  rose  and  strawberry  show  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  June  15.  It  was  held 
about  a  week  too  late  as  the  rose  bug 
had  done  great  damage  in  this  vicinity. 
Not  alone  are  they  eating  the  roses,  but 


Nurseries,  of  South  Braintree,  Mass., 
the  staging  covering  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, trees  and  shrubs  (cut  specimens) 
and  peonies. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
had  a  large  exhibit  and  was  particular- 
ly strong  on  roses,  which  brought  them 
to  the  head  of  the  prize  list  in  the  ag- 
gregate. They  also  staged  a  fair  col- 
lection of  irises. 

Julius  Roehrs  Co.  made  a  handsome 
showing  with  a  collection  of  cut  orchids, 
including  hybrids  of  Laelia  purpurata 
and  Cattleya  Hardyana. 


ORCHID   display   AND   CBIUNQ    DECORATIONS   AT   INDIANAPOLIS    SHOW. 
Exhibits  by  La^er  &.  Harrell  aad  Siebrecht  &  Son. 


tliey  are  feeding  on  various  herbaceous 
plants  and  shrubs  and  some  are  totally 
destroyed.  Spraying  with  whale  oil 
soap  wherever  they  can  be  reached  is 
very  effectual.  Geo.  H.  Hale  secured 
first  prizes  in  the  following  classes: 
Best  collection  of  hybrid  roses,  best  col- 
lection of  hybrid  teas,  and  best  25  va- 
rieties of  hybrid  roses.  Wm.  Dowler 
won  the  first  prize  and  Mr.  Hale  the 
Second  for  both  the  collection  of  sweet 
•  peas  and  vase  of  same.  Jas.  Kennedy 
had  a  fine  collection  of  12  varieties  but 
arrived  too  late  to  have  them  staged. 
He  received  a  certificate  of  merit.  Geo. 
H.  Kuhn  received  first  prize  in  most  of 
the  vegetable  classes.  Mr.  Dowlen 
showed  some  enormous  asparagus.  Wm. 
Turner  exhibited  extra  fine  carnations 
for  the  time  of  year.  N.  B. 

HEW  YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  summer  show  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  June  13,  14  in  the 
museum  building  in  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Bronx  park,  and  was  a  success  in 
every  way.  The  hall  was  completely 
filled  with  exhibits,  part  of  the  floor 
space  also  being  taken  up.  The  exhibits 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were 
not  so  large  as  at  the  last  summer  show, 
but  the  rose  display  was  very  much 
larger  and  finer.  Over  $200  was  award- 
ed in  prizes.  Both  professional  and 
amateur  classes  were  well  patronized  in 
point  of  entries.  In  the  former  the 
largest*  exhibitor    was    the    Blue    Hill 


Siebrecht  &  Son,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.,  made  a  very  creditable  showing  of 
perennials  and  hybrid  roses. 

In  the  whole  exhibition  84  distinct 
named  species  of  perennials  were  shown. 

ENGLISH  SOCIETY'S  AWARDS. 

At  the  recent  great  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  England,  held 
at  the  Temple,  London,  the  following 
important  awards  were  made: 

Ampelopsis  Henryana  (Hobbies, 
Ltd). — Resembles  hederacea  in  form, 
but  intermediate  in  size  between  this 
and  Veitchii;  the  foliage  is  beautifully 
tinted  purple,  with  pale  venation.  One 
of  the  new  introductions  from  N.  China, 
and  a  fine  acquisition.  Award  of  merit 
(unanimous). 

Acrostichum  decoratum  (J.  Hill  & 
Son). — An  attractive  fern,  with  broad 
entire  spear-shaped  fronds  nearly  a  foot 
long;  its  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
midrib  and  edges  of  the  fronds  being 
densely  clothed  with  short  fluffy  brown 
scales,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  fur 
trimming.  An  acquisition  for  collec- 
tions, though  scarcely  a  plant  for  the 
million.    Award  of  merit 

Begonia  Alice  (Blackmore  &  Lang- 
don). — Soft  fawn  yellow,  with  picotee 
edge.  A  fine  double,  with  petals  slight- 
ly waved.    Award  of  merit. 

Begonia  Millicent  (Blackmore  & 
Langdon). — Very  pale  salmon  tint,  a 
lovely  shade ;  flower  a*  very  large  double, 
of  finest  form.    Award  of  merit. 
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Begonia  Mrs.  J.  B.  Blackmore  (Black- 
more  &  Langdon).— A  clear  salmon 
pink;  a  large  double,  of  perfect  form, 
petals  slightly  waved,  giving  a  light, 
graceful  appearance.    Award  of  merit 

Carnation  Mrs.  W.  James  (W. 
James). — An  ivory  white  of  Malmaison 


all  down  the  frond  as  to  give  an  almost 
mossy  appearance ;  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  beautiful  crested  ferns  in 
existence,  the  long  curved  fronds  having 
the  grace  and  softness  of  an  ostrich 
plume.  First  class  certificate  (unani- 
mous). 


Rose  Kathleen  (W.  Paul  &  Sons).— 
A  very  pretty  single  pink  rambler,  de- 
scribed several  times  in  our  columns. 
Award  of  merit  (ii  to  2). 


PRIZE  DECORATED  RUNABOUT. 
By  Julius  Zinn,  BoitoD,  Masi. 


form,  large,  but  as  usual  in  this  class,  a 
trifle  rough,  and  splits  calyx.  Award  of 
merit  (13  to  2). 

Clematis  Lady  Northcliffe  (Jackman 
&  Sons). — Rich  purple  blue,  large 
flower,  of  fine  form  and  color;  also 
looks  to  have  fine  constitution  and  free 
habit    Award  of  merit 

Gladiolus,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (Wallace  & 
Co.). — Not  exactly  a  novelty,  as  good 
stocks  exist,  but  deserves  recognition  as 
the  best  of  the  dwarf  section;  bright 
salmon  red,  with  white  blotches.  Award 
of  merit 

Daphne  rupestris  (Craven  Nursery). — 
In  appearance,  a  dwarf  form  of  the  well- 
known  D.  cneorum,  a  charming  subject 
for  a  collection  of  choice  Alpines,  but  a 
difficult  plant  to  keep  in  cultivation. 
Award  of  merit 

Hippeastrum  Rose  Madder  (Ker  & 
Son). — A  beautifully  formed  flower, 
with  broad  reflexed  segments ;  the  color, 
which  is  fairly  described  by  the  name, 
is  very  attractive  and  quite  a  novelty 
among  amaryllis.  Award  of  merit 
(unanimous). 

Hippeastrum  (.A.maryllis),  Jasper 
(Ker  &  Son).— A  veiy  peculiar  shade 
of  madder  pink  quite  impossible  to  de- 
scribe; quite  a  new  color  in  this  class. 
Award  of  merit  (unanimous). 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  elegantissima 
(W.  J.  Godfrey).— Broad  frond  of 
dense  feathery  form;  some  of  the  pinnae 
extend  beyond  the  others,  giving  an  in- 
describable lightness  and  grace  to  the 
plant  Quite  the  finest  of  all  the  new 
exaltata  forms,  and  a  grand  plant  in 
every  way;  we  predict  an  immense  run 
on  this  novelty.  First  class  certificate 
(unanimous). 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  superba  (H.  B. 
May).— Another  magnificent  novelty, 
but  on  entirely  different  lines.  In  this 
form  the  pinnae  are  so  densely  crested 


Rhododendron  Marchioness  of  Tweed- 
dale  (J.  Waterer  &  Sons). — Clear  bright 
rose,  with  conspicuous  yellow  blotch, 
very  large  conical  truss,  and  good  in- 
dividual flower;  a  decidedly  attractive 
novelty.    Award  of  merit 

Rose  Hiawatha  (W.  Paul  &  Son,  Hob- 
bies, Ltd.,  and  Frank  Cant). — ^A  grand 
addition  to  the  rambler  class;  apparent- 
ly a  cross  between  the  polyantha  and 
Wichuraiana   races.     The    flowers    are 


CAMIVAL  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

Our  illustrations  show  three  blue  rib- 
bon decorations  in  a  July  coaching  pa- 
rade at  Swampscott,  Mass.  They  were 
executed  by  Julius  A.  Zinn  of  Boston. 
The  automobile  won  the  silver  cup  in 
competition  with  two  other  blue  ribbon 
automobiles.  It  was  decorated  entirdy 
in  white,  callas,  asters,  carnations,  kentla 
leaves  and  asparagus  being  the  only  ma- 
terial used.  The  flowers  in  front  were 
arranged  on  a  placque  made  to  fit  ex- 
actly to  the  form  of  the  carriage. 

The  pony  cart  was  done  in  pink  asters. 
Those  on  the  body  of  the  cart  were 
wired  closely  on  ordinary  wire  mosquito 
netting  cut  to  fit  On  the  runabout  pink 
lotus  flowers  and  asparagus  were  used 
and  pink  ribbon  on  the  wheels  to  match. 

Pueblo,  Col.— At  the  Memorial  day 
exercises  held  in  this  city,  the  beautiful 
custom  of  scattering  flowers  on  the  river 
to  be  carried  to  the  ocean,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  sailors'  deaths,  was  ob- 
served. Members  of  the  Women's  Re- 
lief Corps  performed  the  ceremony. 

J.  H.  Dayton,  of  the  Storrs  &  Harri- 
son Co.,  Painesville,  O.,  reported  on  the 
National  Council  of  Horticulture  at  the 
recent  Dallas  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  made  that  two  nurs- 
erymen be  appointed  to  represent  the 
association  in  the  council  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  these  appointments  are  to 
be  made  by  President-elect  Orlando 
Harrison. 


MR.  DOOLET  ON  MAGAZINES. 


"It  looks  to  mbT  said  Mr.  H«iib««j.  "aa 

IdlvTl*.- 

lasailpa. 
Now  d'ye  fool  betterT 


though  this  country  was 
"Put  down  that  mi 

ley. 


>ln'  to  th' 
ipo."  said  Mr.  Doo* 
I  thought  M. 


PRIZE  DECORATED  PONY  CART. 

Ity  Jalius  Zinn,  Boiion,  Mass. 


single,  carried  in  large  graceful  trusses, 
and  of  the  most  vivid  crimson  imagin- 
able. ^  A  sensational  novelty,  which  will 
leap  into  popularity  as  did  the  Crimson 
Rambler.  Award  of  merit  (unani- 
mous). 


But  I  can  sympathlie  with  yo.  I'to 
readin'  thim  mesllf.  Time  was  whin  I  sel- 
dom throubled  thim.  I  wanted  me  Action  th' 
day  it  didn't  happen,  an'  I  cud  buy  that  rr 
a  penny  fr'm  th'  newsboy  on  th'  corner.  But 
wanst  in  a  while  some  home-fartn'  wandb* 
rer  wud  Jettison  wan  in  my  plac^  an'  VA 
trsquently  g^anoe  through  it  an'  mil  U  ta 
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nM  lap  whin  I  woke  up.  Th'  macazines  In 
them  days  was  very  ca'mlng  to  th'  mind. 
Angabel  an'  Alfonso  dashln*  fr  a  marredce 
license.  Prom'nent  lady  authoressesses 
makin'  pomes  at  th'  moon.  Now  an'  thin  a 
scrap  over  whether  Shakspere  was  enthered 
Jn  his  own  name  or  was  a  ringer,  with  th' 
kms-shot  players  always  against  Shaks- 
pere. But  no  wan  hurt.  Th'  idea  ye  got 
fr'm  these  here  puhllcatlons  was  that  life 
was  wan  glad  sweet  song.  If  annything. 
trrybody  was  too  good  to  ivrybody  else.  Te 
dont  need  to  lock  th'  dure  at  night.  Hang 
ye'er  watch  on  tb'  knob.  Why  do  polismen 
carry  clubs?  Answer,  to  knock  tn'  roses 
etr  th'  tkrolley  poles.  They  were  good 
readin'— liked  thlm  th'  way  I  like  a  bottle 
It  white  pop  now  an'  thin.  But  now  whin 
I  pick  me  fay'rite  magastne  oft  th'  Sue. 
what  do  I  find?  iTrything  has  gone  wrong. 
Th'  wurruld  is  HUle  better  than  a  couTiet's 
camp.  Angabel  an'  Alfonso  ar're  about  to 
get  mah-i'd  whin  it  is  discovered  that  she 
has  a  husband  in  loway  an'  he  has  a  wife 
in  Wisconsin.  All  th'  pomes  be  th'  lady 
authoressesses  that  used  to  bw[in:  'Oh, 
moon,  how  fair!'  now  begin:  «Oh.  George 
W.  Perkins,  how  awful!'  Shakspere's  only 
mintioned  as  a  crook.  Here  ye  ar're.  Last 
edition.  Just  out.  Full  account  !▼  th 
Crimes  !▼  Incalculated.  Did  ye  read  Lar- 
son last  month  on  'Th'  use  It  Burflars  as 
Burglar  Alarume?'  Ctood.  was  it?  Thin 
read  th'  horrible  disclosure  about  th'  way 
Jawn  a  Hlggins  got  th'  right  to  build  a 
bay  window  on -his  barber  shop  at  IllTen 
forty-two  Koselusko  Avenoo.  South  Benning- 
ton. Arkansaw.  Read  Wash'n'ton  Blilfens's 
dhreadful  assault  on  th'  board  It  education 
It  Baroboo.  Read  Idarem  on  Jjwn  D. ; 
she's  a  lady,  but  she's  got  th'  punch.  Oraft 
ivirywhere.  'Graft  in  th'  Insurance  Gomp  - 
nies.'  'Graft  in  Congress.'  Q»K,  *»  ^ 
Supreem  Ooort.'  'Graft  be  an  Old  Graf- 
ter/ 'Graft  in  Lithrachoor.'  toe  Hlnnery 
James ;  'Graft  in  lU  Relations  to  th'  Higher 
Life.'  be  Dock  Eliot;  'Th'  Homeerle  Legend 
an'  Oraft:  Ito  Cause  an'  Effect;  Are  They 
th'  Same?  Tes  and  No.'  bo  Norman  SUp* 
good." — Collier's  Weekly. 

LINES  TO  AN  OLD  GARDENER. 

The  following  was  written  by  Edwin  Hlg- 
gins. a  lawyer  and  well-known  writer  of 
Baltimore,  on  the  death  of  Anthony  Cook, 
who  lately  died  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety 
years,  and  is  from  the  Sun  of  that  city. 
Oh,    field    of   weeping   flowers,    lift    up    thy 

drooping  head ! 
Thy  old-Ume  friend  is  sleeping;  he  Is  not 

really  dead. 
The  olden  feet  which  trod  amid  thy  bloom- 
ing throng 
Are   resUng,  resUng  now.   in  the  realm  of 

sweetest  song. 
The    faithful    hands   which   trained   thee   In 

sunshine  and  the  rain 
Are    resting    In   the    sunlight   on    sheaf   of 

golden  grain; 
The  voice  which  at  blush  of  dawn  was  often 

jocund  heard. 
Waiting  for  the  sunrise  and  llst'nlng  to  song 

of  bird. 
Is  silent  now;  there  are  flowers  beyond  our 

asure  dome — 
Flowers   In   heaTonly   gardens  will   welcome 

their  old  friend  home. 
On   through  his  scores   of  years,   yet  ne'er 

for  a  year  grew  old. 
The  bloomings  of  flowers  were  to  him  more 

than  fleeting  gold. 
They  blossomed  In  his  heart  and  shed  their 

fragrance  round 
O'er  many  a  festive  board,  o'er  many  a  hal- 
lowed mound. 
Now   the   brave  old   gardener's   gone,   we'll 

gather  up  his  bloom; 
High   heap    It   o'er    his   sleeping    form   and 

bear  It  to  the  tomb; 
'Neath  bud  and  blossom  crown,  with  glisten- 
ing pearls  for  tears. 
It  win  sleep  in  the  flower  fleld  through  all 

the  coming  years. 
In    peaceful    pleep,    mid    sacred    scenes,    on 

eastern  slope  of  hill, 
Till    God's    angel    shall    awake    the    blessed 

dead  to  live. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  LAWN. 
As  tho  snowdrifts  subside  the  careful  gar- 
dener wUl  notice  that  they  leave  a  thin, 
sticky  coat  of  black  soot  on  hU  grass  ploL 
This  must  bo  removed  at  once  or  it  will 
destroy  the  turf.  Every  morning  wash  the 
lawn  with  eastlle  soap,  cleansing  thoroughly. 
Do  not  shampoo  the  grass,  as  It  will  cause 
It  to  split  at  the  ends  and  fall  out.  Dry 
carefully  with  a  palm  leaf  fan.  A  good 
lawn  is  worth  all  tne  care  you  bestow  upon 
tt— St.  Louis  Olobe-Deaaocrat. 


PRIZE    DBCORATBD   AUTOMOBILE. 

By  Julius  Zinn,  Boston,  Mass. 


SONG  OF  THE  CORN. 

I  am  the  national  flower. 

The   plant  of  plants, 

American  maise,  sometimes  called  com. 

When   I  wave   my  leaves 

Let   other   vegetables   lie   down. 

And  when  I  flaunt  my  tassels  In  the  air 

Let   other   flowers    subside. 

For  me  the  rains  fall  and  the  sun  shines. 

The  hotter  It  Is  the  better  I  like  it. 

When  It  Is  ninety  degrees  in  the  shade 

I  thrive,  but  when  It  Is  one  hundred 

I   rejoice.     I  toll  not,  neither  do  I  spin 

Tet    Solomon    In    all    bin    rlory 

Could  not  stand  the  heat  as  I  can. 

When  men  perspire  by  day 

And  sweat  by   night, 

I  simply  grow. 

The  hotter  It  Is  tbe  faster  I  grow. 

Hence  roasting  ears,  corn  bread, 

Plap-Jack,    cereallne. 

Hominy,  corn  starch  pudding 

And   whisky. 

Man  Is  bom  unto  sweat  as 

The  sparks  fly  upward; 

But  my  mission  Is  to  rejoice 

In  the  heat  and  grow  big 

White   humidity   wilts   and   withers. 

Therefore,   lift   up   your  voices. 

Ye  sons  of  men, 

Wipe  the  perspiration   from  your  faces 

And  sing  aloud   In   my  praises. 

The  praises  of   com. 

Which  rejoices  In  the  heat 

And   sweats   not . 

— Indianapolis   Journal. 


NEATLY  PUT. 


If  a  man  had  been  designed  to  wear  such 
leather  abominations  as  toothpick  shoes  the 
Almighty  would  have  given  him  feet  more 
like  a  string  bean  than  a  sunmier  squash. — 
Conway  Springs  (Kans.)  Star. 

A  Far  Rockaway,  N.  T.,  florist  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cqltlvating  a  green  camation. 
Perhaps  he  will  name  It  after  Hetty. — 
Omaha  News. 


A  London  florist  found  that  a  new  and 
fine  rambler  rose  did  not  sell  well  under 
the  name  of  the  "Amelia  Jenkins."  so  he 
changed  the  name  to  the  "Lady  Gay."  Now 
it  i<«  going  like  hot  cakes. — Boston  Adver- 
tiser. 

SITUATION  WANTED-Posltlon  on  good  pri- 
vate place,  by  flrst-clasa  gardener.    Uiider- 
stands  all  branches  of  ^^reenhouse  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recommendations.    Address 
E.  M..  care  Robt.  Crsig. 
4Qth  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED-By  flrst-clsas  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
every  branch.  85  yesra  old.  single, 90  years*  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Ross, 

care  Dummet  «&  Wagner,  137  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y, 
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WHEN  ORDERING  GOODS. 

please  tell  our  advertisers  that  you 
saw  their  adv,  in  "Gardening." 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  the  Trees  op  Nurio 
America  (Sargent).— The  most  cum- 
plete  and  anthentic  work  on  the  subject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  oyer  600 
illnstrations.  Bvery  tree  student  should 
hare  it.   $6.00. 

Hedges,  Windbreaks,  Etc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  volume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
50  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
a£ford  to  be  without.    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplower  and  Aiji^iBd 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  ca1> 
bage  tribe  are  given  here  very  fuUv  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hezamer).— A  {iractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  (^reserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  usefol  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  ii  detail  the  numerous  probleiiv 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating t&  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Aiaynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  su^estions  oi 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

.How  to  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  a£ford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

The  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  j[C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  otall  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthemum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  i:  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  ycarstotheimprove- 
ment  of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents,  r 

Fumigation  Methods  Go^^mou).— A 
practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustrate; 
«l50  paces.    $1.0a 


W«  caa  Mi|»ply  any  •f  tha  foUowliig  books,  postiwld,  at  tha  inices  givao: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffh^  reHabie  work  byaneminentlv 
successful  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

Grsenhousc  Construction  (Tait).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lam  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  eas^  un» 
derstood,  practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra^ 
tions.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
•  the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  suocessnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  aflbrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoa,  and  where  every 
^  variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  hais 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Higgle  Beret  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  - 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  bardv  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafting,  budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1 .50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artiflcial, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

WtNDow  Flower  Garden  (Hdnrich). 
75  cents. 

Smnll  Fruit  Culturist  (FuUer).    $1.50. 


The  Orchard  and  Frdit  Garden 
(Powell)  — Oae  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  lor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  voiumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  Ambrici 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Proftt  (Hendenon). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).  $1.60. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler)-   %^MU 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  ^od  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Paxton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoor^  beautiful,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ot 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  }3j  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Hlustrated  from  life.    $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana) .  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (DanaJ.^TaDct 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  or  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglbh  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deal$ 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  te]!» 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
manjr  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Tub  Culture  op  Water  Liubs  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hard?  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
he  lists,  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
( Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fondamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  o* 
Uni  versity  of  Minnesota) .    $1 .25. 

Nuts  for  Profft  (Pany).— A  treatise 
on  the  ijropagation  and  cultivation  tJ 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchli,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>n2f ers,  ms 
Kaemp£eri,  Eulalla  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
^  plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*    Gitalogue 

J  on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  G>nservat(H*y) 

Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty*ai«M«Mai«Mai 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO.. 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  ¥• 


Three  Books  You  Need  New. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Pat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Kdth). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Ponnerly  State  Eotomologitt  of  Marylaod 

A  Pr»etieal  Tre*tlfe  and  timely  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meiuis  of  destroylog  fnsect  pests  aud 
other  vermin  lu  various  placet.  This  work  Is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  Important  books  published  this  season  and 
Is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

FBITIT  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMISN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

Sractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
\  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  treen  Is 
outlined  In  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  In  orchards  and  nurseries  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  confld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  In  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OARDIENERS  ANB  FLORISTS 
have  found   that  vegetables  and  howers  cannot  be 

?:rown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
he  destruction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  Is  gives 
for  generatlug  aud  applying  the  gas. 

MILLERS  AND  GRAIN  DEALERS 
hare  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work«  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  Important  materutls  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  or  carbon  bU 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tahilng_graln  In  8tor«^ge  Is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 71ft  this  trade  tue  work  Is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
Inclosures  Infested  with  vermin. 

FARBOERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  In  any  iudosure. 
COLLEGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  It  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  publtohed.    It  Is  wHtteu  In  a 

Copular  non-technical  style,  profusely  Illustrated, 
andsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid, f  1.00. 
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CHICAQO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Traoc  Marias 

Desigims 

CoPVHiaHTS  Ac« 


quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.    Communlca- 
Uonsstrtctly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 
Patenu  taken  through  Munn  h,  Co.  receive 


Sckntific  jimericam 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


Tisrrest  olr- 
Terms.  $8  a 


culation  of  any  sdentlOo  JoumaK  

year :  four  months,  $L  Scud  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co  ««'«t"»:  New  York 

Branch  Oflloe,  OK  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describing 
tbem.     Price  16  cents  pestoiid. 
VKL  OARPENINO  C0>,  ChlciQi. 

ORCHIDS 


We  are  headquarters 
for  Orohids  la  the 
U.  8.  Write  for  our 
ill  nitrated  catalogue. 


Orohid  Qrowart  and  ImportarB,  SUMMIT.  N. 

When  writing  please  ■eatloa  Gardening. 

When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  QARDENINQ. 
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EN6LISB  MUSHROOM  SP^WH.  iasttr;!^r«i  '?S?'i!''C1?.''g' 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freigbh^  per  brick.  I5c:  2  for  2Sc:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  S2.00;  IOC 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.00.  .Special  prices  oo  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •'GARDEirClTr  SPAWN,  ^^f  .^- ?,'rb?ioi'.^'i^ 

tiirhf  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be!ret>roduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  inferior 
vieldiofr  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  briOK,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St.  NEW  YORKI  14  Barelay  St. 

OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 
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FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leadins:  American  Seed  Catalosfue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FORBSTIIfG  SAND  HILLS. 

Reclaiming  the  barren  sand  hills  of 
the  middle  west  with  forest  cover,  to 
supply  timber  when  there  is  a  dearth 
of  it,  is  one  of  the  more  striking  of  the 
important  forest  planting  projects  of 
the  forest  service.  Four  of  the  national 
forests  have  been  established  in  the  non- 
agricultural  region  with  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  a  firm  gfrip  on  meth- 
ods which  will  overcome  natural  diffi- 
culties and  set  up  object  lessons  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  These  arc  the 
Niobrara,  the  Dismal  river,  and  the 
North  Platte  reserves  in  Nebraska  and 
the  Garden  City  reserve  in  Kansas. 
The  Nebraska  reserves  have  responded 
so  well  to  careful  treatment  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  seedlings  have 
been  planted  out  and  millions  more  are 
being  raised  in  nurseries  for  use  in 
other  reserves.  Thus,  for  the  first 
planting  on  the  Garden  City  reserve, 
just  completed,  most  of  the  trees  were 
taken  from  the  nurseries  in  the  Dismal 
river  reserve 

The  Kansas  reserve  lies  in  a  region 
of  scattered,  barren  sand  hills,  inter- 
laced with  prairie  on  which  grass  thrives 
well  enough  to  support  li,ve  stock.    The 


origin  of  these  hills,  in  itself  interest- 
ing, reminds  one  in  a  way  of  that  of 
the  sand  dunes  which  encroached  from 
the  sea  upon  the  fertile  fields  of  western 
France  and  laid  them  waste.  In  both 
cases  the  wind  has  been  the  enemy  of 
the  soil,  for  in  France  wind  drove  the 
sand  of  the  seashore  inland,  and  in  the 
middle-western  region  of  our  own 
country  wind  drove  eastward  the  sand 
which  the  Arkansas  river  had  carried 
down  in  floods  and  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  dry.  The  sand  hills  were 
formed  long  ago,  and  the  action  of  the 
wind  is  now  largely  checked  by  the 
spread  of  the  carpet  of  grass,  which 
binds  the  sand  wherever  there  is  enough 
moisture  to  encourage  it. 

The  semiarid  conditions  of  the  region 
necessarily  restrict  the  selection  of 
trees.  Right  choice  of  species,  the  crux 
of  forest  planting  generally,  is  here 
especially  decisive.  By  its  aid,  to- 
gether with  right  planting  methods  and 
right  care  of  the  plantation,  a  treeless 
region,  one  therefore  in  which  wood  is 
a  scarce  and  a  highly  valuable  com- 
modity, can  be  made  to  produce  useful 
woods,  and  at  a  cost  so  slight  as  to 
satisfy  good  business  judgment.  Thus 
on  a  light,  sandy  surface,  whose  only 
cover  is  wild  grass  and  weeds,  a  mer- 
chantable  foreist  crop  is  to  be  grown. 


In  addition  to  the  general  demand  for 
wood,  there  will  be  a  special  demand 
in  connection  with  the  Garden  City  ir- 
rigation project,  which  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Garden  City  reserve. 

Honey  locust,  Osage  orange,  ftussian 
mulberry,  red  cedar,  and  western  yel- 
low pine  are  the  trees  used  in  the  new 
project,  of  which  51,000  came  from  the 
government  nursery,  near  Halsey,  Neb. 
The  planting  this  season  progressed  un- 
der highly  favorable  conditions  as  re- 
gards weather  and  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
6^  days  13  men  had  completed  the  task 
at  a  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the  trees, 
of  $3.88  per  acre. 

A  fence  was  built  about  the  three- 
fourths  of  a  section  in  which  the  plant- 
ing was  done,  though  part  of  this  area 
remains  to  be  planted  next  season. 
This  was  to  exclude  stock.  To  exclude 
prairie  fires  a  fire  guard  was  ploughed 
about  the  plantation. 


A  NEW  YIBURIfUM. 

Several  noteworthy  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  viburnum  family  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  a  number  of  very 
distinct  and  ornamental  species  having 
been  introduced  from  Central  China  by 
James  Veitch     &     Sons,     through  the 
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agency  of  their  late  collector,  E.  H.  Wil- 
son, while  the  above  species  have  been 
obtained  from  Korea  through  other 
channels.  In  the  spring  of  1902  a  tiny 
plant  of  Viburnum  Carlesii  was  re- 
ceived at  Kew  from  Louis  Boehmer,  a 
nurseryman  in  Japan,  and  it  is  now 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  for  although 
buds  appeared  last  year,  they  failed  to 
mature.  Now  that  the  flowers  are  ex- 
panded it  proves  to  be  an  exceptionally 
valuable  garden  plant,  for  the  trusses 
are  of  good  size  and  shape  and  the  blos- 
soms very  fragrant  The  original  plant 
at  Kew  has  attained  a  height  of  a  little 
over  two  feet,  and  is  of  rather  loose 
habit  The  leaves  are  very  broadly 
ovate  or  roundish  when  mature,  with 
seriated  margins,  silvery  on*  the  under 
surface  and  slightly  pubescent,  the  veins 
having  the  pubescence  more  pro- 
nounced; the  upper  surface  is  green 
with  a  greyish  tinge,  the  coloring  be- 
ing due  to  numerous  tiny  hairs.    The  in- 


and  also  deeper  than  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary laurustinus,  and  this  year  they 
were  at  their  best  during  the  third  and 
last  weeks  in  April.  Cuttings  appear  to 
root  fairly  readily,  so  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  species  will  soon 
be  found  in  many  gardens.  When  plant- 
ing a  sheltered  position  should  be  found, 
as  the  buds  are  set  in  autumn,  and  there 
is  the  possibility  of  their  being  damaged 
by  severe  weather  if  placed  in  a  very  ex- 
posed place.  The  Kew  plant  has  with- 
stood the  last  two  winters  in  the  open 
ground  unprotected,  but  there  has  not 
been  any  prolonged  spell  of  severe  frost. 
—The  Garden,  London,  Eng. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  HAIL  IN  FRANCE. 

Regarding  the  use  of  cannon  to  dis- 
sipate hail  storms  in  the  vineyard  sec- 
tion of  France,  U.  S.  Consul  John  C. 
Covert  says  the  cannon  in  use  require 
about    4^    ounces    of    powder    for    a 


TYPES    OP   CINERARIAS. 
Grown  at  LiDcoIii  Park,  Chicu^'u. 


florescence  is  in  the  form  of  a  terminal, 
roundish  head,  and  reminds  one  strong- 
ly at  first  sight  of  that  of  a  rondeletia. 
The  buds  are  pink,  the  expanded  flower 
being  white,  the  reverse  of  the  petals 
shaded  with  pink.  The  blossoms  are 
thick  in  texture  and  very  fragrant,  the 
perfume  reminding  one  of  a  stanhopea 
or  some  other  very  fragrant  orchid  blos- 
som.   Each  flower-head  is  rather  larger 


charge.  The  cannon  are  placed  about 
1,500  feet  apart.  Each  one  will  cover 
about  60  acres  of  land.  A  park  of  150 
cannon  is  necessary  to  protect  a  vine- 
yard against  either  a  local  or  a  general 
storm.  The  work  of  the  first  two  rows 
of  cannon  soon  dislocates  a  storm  and 
the  succeeding  cannon  prevent  the  re- 
forming of  the  clouds.  New  societies 
for  the  use  of  cannon  are  being  con- 


stantly organized.  Bombs  also  have 
been  tried  in  some  parts  of  France. 
They  are  thrown  high  in  the  air  and  . 
are  intended  to  explode  among  the 
clouds.  The  objection  to  this  method 
is  the  diflficulty  of  locating  the  exact 
height  of  the  clouds  and  having  the 
bombs  explode  in  the  right  place. 


WISTARIA  MULTUUGA  ROSEA. 

Wistaria  multijuga  rosea  is  showing 
about  a  dozen  nice  bunches  of  bloom— 
we  believe  for  the  first  time  in  this 
kingdom— in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden  at 
Queenstown,  says  the  Garden,  of  Lon- 
don, Eng.  Mr.  Gumbleton  is  the  only 
person  who  has  bloomed  it  in  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  by  L6on  Chenault  of 
Orleans,  from  whom  Mr.  Gumbleton 
had  his  plant  three  years  ago. 


LOS  ANGELES  PARKS. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  the 
park  commissioners  and  the  superintend- 
ents of  parks  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The 
park  system  of  this  city  is  quite  exten- 
sive and  in  many  features  very  attrac- 
tive.   The  principal  parks  are  as  follows : 

Elysian  park,  area  532  acres.  East 
Lake  park,  area  56  acres,  including  a 
lake  of  8  acres.  The  conservatory 
is  a  great  attraction  at  this  park.  Hol- 
lenbeck  park,  area  26  acres,  10  of  which 
are  included  in  the  lake.  South  park, 
area  20  acres  of  sandy  loam,  making  it 
an  ideal  place  for  bedding  and  border 
plants.  West  Lake  park,  area  38  acres, 
10  acres  covered  by  lake.  Sunset  park, 
area  12  acres.  Griffith  park,  3.015  acres 
on  the  Los  Angeles  rfver.  Echo  park,  33 
acres,  18  of  which  are  covered  by  a 
pretty   lake. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  FROST. 

To  protect  budding  vines  and  blossom- 
ing fruit  trees  from  damage  which  may 
be  caused  by  late  frosts,  the  Germans 
have,  in  some  instances,  resorted  to 
smudges.  Different  materials  are  used 
for  the  purpose,  old  straw  or  hay,  tar, 
leaves,  etc.,  but  success  in  each  case  de- 
pends upon  the  generation  of  sufficient 
smoke  to  cover  the  vines  and  trees  to 
be  protected.  Doctor  Noerdlinger,  ac- 
cording to  a  consular  report,  at  his 
chemical  works  at  Florsheim  on  the 
Main,  manufactures  a  patented  smudge, 
called  rauchermasse,  the  formula  for 
which  is  a  trade  secret,  which  he  claims 
has  many  advantages  over  the  other  ma- 
terials used  for  smoking  vines  and  trees, 
especially  tar.  The  patented  article  may 
be  taken  from  the  barrels  with  shovels 
and  transferred  to  smaller  receptacles. 
while  tar,  being  thick  and  viscous,  is 
difficult  and  disagreeable  to  handle.  The 
combustion  of  the  rauchermasse  is 
more  complete  than  that  of  tar,  re- 
quires but  little  attention  when  burn- 
ing, fresh  quantities  may  be  added  to 
the  fire  without  danger,  and  it  leaves 
but  little  ash,  while  the  ash  percentage 
of  tar  is  as  high,  in  some  cases,  as  30 
per  cent.  The  rauchermasse  may  be 
burned  in  buckets,  boxes,  old  barrels, 
etc.,  or  in  small  holes  made  in  the 
ground.  It  can  be  safely  ignited  with 
a  match,  or  a  handful  of  straw,  shavings, 
paper,  etc.,  dipped  in  petroleum,  and  can 
be  stored  indefinitely  without  deteriora- 
tion. 
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the  next  best  quarters  would  be  a  cool 
greenhouse.  If  plants  are  grown  in 
frames  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
them  into  the  greenhouse  by  the  middle 
of  October  where  the  temperature  should 
not  exceed  55®. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  show  flower 
they  will  be.  greatly  benefited  if  they  are 
given  liquid  manure  regularly.  This 
stimulant  is  likely  to  be  harmful,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  too  strong  or  if  given  when 
the  plants  are  dust  dry  (a  condition  that 
should  not  exist).  Weak  cow  manure 
is  as  good  if  not  better  than  anything 
else  and  immediately  after  watering  with 
it  give  the  plants  some  pure  water.  In 
handling  cinerarias  look  for  good  foli- 
age in  order  to  secure  good  flowers 
and  be  careful  that  the  foliage  does  not 
suffer  in  handling  or  from  the  attacks 
of  green  fly.  To  rid  the  plants  of  the 
latter  pest  strew  tobacco  stems  liberally 
around  the  base  of  the  pots  and  all  over 
the  benches..  Don't  attempt  to  flower 
cinerarias  in  pots  smaller  than  5  inches, 
still  larger  are  even  preferable  and  may 
be  more  profitable.  N. 


CiNERARrA 
Grown  at  Lincoln 


HYBRIDA. 

Park,  Chicago. 


The  Qreenhouse. 


CINERARIAS. 

There  are  very  few  plants  easier  of 
culture  than  cinerarias  and  again  there 
are  just  as  few  things  we  know  of  that 
become  so  utterly  worthless  if  their  sim- 
ple requirements  are  not  attended  to. 
Good  cineraria  plants  in  bloom  usually 
sell  at  a  price  that  makes  their  growing 
profitable  but  poor  scraggy  plants  such 
as  we  often  see  are  simply  the  result  of 
neglect  or  at  most  of  spasmodic  attention 
and  are  not  worth  a  week's  house  room. 

The  seed  of  cinerarias  may  be  sown 
any  time  after  the  first  week  in  August 
and  it  may  be  advantageous  to  make  a 
succession  sowing  during  the  last  week 
in  August  or  early  in  September.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  shallow  well 
drained  pans  in  soil  composed  of  loam, 
leaf  mold  and  sand  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions. The  surface  should  be  made 
perfectly  level  and  even.  Then  the  seed 
may  be  sown  somewhat  thinly,  covering 
it  with  fine  sand  and  water  with  a  fine 
hose.  After  the  seed  is  sown  place  the 
seed  pans  in  a  frame  with  the  sash  sloped 
to  the  north. 

When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  should  be  potted  into  the 
smallest  pots  with  soil  composed  of  rot- 
ted turf  chopped  up,  and  leaf  mold  in 
equal  parts  with  the  addition  of  a  lib- 
eral sprinkling  of  clear  sand.  The  sec- 
ond shift  should  be  given  whenever  the 
roots  are  well  through  the  soil  in  their 
first  pots,  and  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
seen  to  that  the  plants  never  get  pot 
bound  because  if  they  do  poor  plants 
will  surely  result.  The  soil  for  the 
second  and  still  more  so  for  the  fol- 


lowing shifts  should  have,  in  addition 
to  the  loam  and  leaf  mold,  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  rotted  cow  manure  and  it 
may  help  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  leaf 
mold  when  shifting  for  the  last  time 
prior  to  flowering. 


NOTES  ON  CHRTSANTHElfUNS. 

The  first  thing  that  needs  attention 
after  chrysanthemums  have  been  planted 
a  week  or  two  is  the  crop  of  weeds  in 
the  soil.  The  easiest  way  to  kill  them  off 
while  they  are  yet  small  is  to  stir  the 
soil  with  a  little  rake  made  purposely 
for  this  purpose.  One  can  be  made  from 
a  piece  of  wood  and  half  a  dozen  8-penny 
nails.  .  Give  the  bed  a  good  watering  a 
day  or  so  ahead  so  the  plants  are  wet  at 
the  roots  or  bottom  of  the  bed.  Stir 
them  in  the  morning  on  a  sunny  day  and 
withhold  the  water  or  only  give  a  little 
sprinkling;  the  sun  will  then  do  the 
rest.  Next  day  water  each  individual 
plant,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  water  the 
whole  bed. 

Next,  as  a  rule,  to  call  for  attention 
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In  all  Stages  of  growth  cinerarias 
should  be  grown  cool  and  the  best  place 
for  the  plants  is  a  frame  or  frames  with 
sashes  sloping  to  the  north,  or  if  such 
accommodations   may   not   be   available 


are  the  black  and  green  aphides;  the 
black  is  easy  to  detect,  but  the  green  is 
sometimes  concealed  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  plants  and  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  before  he  will  be  noticed  unless 
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watched  very  closely.  They  both  need 
attention  at  once  and  while  the  plants 
are  small  I  think  the  easiest  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  is  to  use  the  black  stuff  to- 
bacco powder.    Do  not  get  any  kind  of 


afterwards.  In  about  a  month  or  so 
after  the  first  tying  the  plants  will  have 
to  be  gone  over  again.  Some  very  tall 
or  naturally  crooked  growing  varieties 
may  have  to  be  tied  three  times.    The 
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cheap  dust  I  have  had  so-called  tobac- 
co dust  that  looked  more  like  sawdust 
than  anything  else.  I  do  not  doubt  there 
was  some  in  it  but  that  won't  kill  aphis. 
Get  the  right  thing  and  give  each  plant 
a  dose  from  the  hand  some  morning 
after  watering.  It  will  stick  better  to  the 
plants  then  than  when  they  are  dry  but 
don't  leave  it  more  than  to  the  next 
morning  or  24  hours  for  if  it  should  be 
strong  enough  it  will  soon  burn  the 
young  and  tender  leaves  yellow.  Later 
when  the  plants  grow  larger  I  prefer  to 
smoke  them  and  I  have  for  the  last  5  or 
6  years  used  nothing  but  tobacco  dust, 
but  it  is  with  this  as  with  the 'Other. 
Get  the  right  kind  or  it  will  not  be  ef- 
fective. While  the  plants  are  small  they 
can  be  syringed  clean  of  the  dust,  but 
when  large  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the 
leaves ;  hence  my  preference  to  the  dust- 
ing kind  first  and  the  smoking  kind 
later. 

Next  in  importance  after  getting 
the  beds  cleaned  and  the  aphis  killed  is 
the  tying.  Now  there  are  different 
ways  of  tying  chrysanthemums  and  I 
have  tried  several  but  have  finally  set- 
tled down  to  a  way  of  my  own  that  I 
have  not  seen  on  any  other  place  al- 
though it  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive. 
About  4  feet  above  my  plants  I  stretch 
a  wire  jfor  each  row,  lengthwise  with  a 
crosswire  about  every  10  feet  and  I 
stretch  it  pretty  tight  and  support  the 
crosswires  to  the  purlines  or  posts  to 
make  them  solid.  I  then  take  a  ball  of 
the  common  white  wrapping  twine.  I 
tie  the  string  on  the  plant  under  a  good 
leaf  or  joint  in  a  double  knot  and  bring 
the  other  end  up  to  the  wire,  cut  it  and 
tie  it  around  the  wire  firmly  twice.  This 
way  is  in  my  estimation  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  method  of  tying  and  if  done 
right  the  best  way  of  keeping  them 
straight  Do  not  tie  the  plants  too  tight 
but  leave  room  for  the  stem  to  expand. 

One  can  pull  the  tops  of  the  plants  too 
hard,  but  a  crooked  plant  can  be  pulled 
pretty  nearly  straight  and  the  steady 
pull  will  keep  the  plant  growing  straight 


way  I  do  it  the  second  time  is  simply 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off  the  string 
at  the  plant  end  and  at  the  wire  too, 
tie  it  again  further  up  as  with  the  first 


tying  and  fasten  it  firmly  to  the  wire 
again.  I  tried  several  ways  of  tying  be- 
fore I  adopted  this  method.  The  wires 
in  the  houses  are  there  from  year  to  year 
and  are  not  in  the  way  for  other  crops. 
All  I  have  to  buy  is  the  twine.  A  plant 
can  be  tied  •  any  time  after  it  is  planted, 
if  there  are  any  crooked  ones  that  need 
it.  For  25  cents  and  with  6  hours  work  a 
good  man  can  tie  a  100-foot  bench  with 
about  1,000  plants  in  it  Another  advant- 
age of  the  above  method  of  tieing  is  the 
much  neater  appearance  of  the  houses. 
And  then  too  when  cutting  time  comes 
there  are  no  stakes  in  the  way.  The 
string  can  be  cut  and  then  the  stem. 

During  this  month  keep  the  beds  well 
stirred  up  and  use  the  hose  freely,  so 
that  the  plants  get  a  good  healthy 
growth.  G.  T. 

MORE  IfOTES  ON  CHRTSAHTHEMUHS. 

The  early  planted  chrysanthemums 
intended  for  exhibition  and  fancy  cut 
blooms  are  now  thoroughly  established 
and  making  a  vigorous  growth.  Consid- 
erable attention  must  now  be  given 
them  by  keeping  the  side  shoots  picked 
out  and  the  beds  free  of  weeds.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  have  the  soil  gotten 
into  as  firm  a  condition  as  possible  with- 
out injury  to  the  plants  and  roots.  Go 
over  the  beds  and  examine  them  with 
the  fingers  by  trying  to  push  down  into 
the  soil,  if  this  cannot  be  done  without 
difficulty  the  firmness  of  the  beds  is 
about  right  and  all  that  is  required  to 
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put  them  into  the  best  possible  condition 
is  to  see  that  the  surface  is  level  with- 
out any  low  places  to  get  wetter  than 
necessary  when  syringing.  If  the  soil 
easily  gives  way  at  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers  it  is  not  firm  enough  for  the 
plants  to  make  their  best  growth  and  the 
beds  should  be  gone  over  and  the  soil 
pounded  with  a  mallet  until  good  and 
firm. 

At  this  season  chrysanthemums  in  ac- 
tive growth  require  an  abundance  of 
water  and  ample  syringings  but  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  muddy  or 
sloppy  from  too  much  water.  The  ideal 
soil  is  such  that  allows  the  water 
to  pass  through  it  quickly  with  each 
day's  watering  and  not  stay  in  a  soaked 
condition  for  any  length  of  time. 
Syringing  should  be  done  two  or  three 
times  on  very  hot  bright  days  and  the 
walks  and  sides  of  the  houses  dampened 
when  doing  it.  It  hardly  seems  neces- 
sary to  warn  against  syringing  late 
enough  to  cause  the  houses  to  remain 
damp  at  night,  but  early  enough  to  al- 
low the  plants  to  be  dry  before  night- 
fall, because  rust  and  leaf  spot  are  as 
likely  to  get  started  now  as  at  any  other 
time.  Another  very  poor  policy  to  fol- 
low is  that  of  allowing  the  weeds  in  the 
beds  to  get  as  lar^e  as  the  young  plants 
before  removing  them  thus  giving  the 
freshly  planted  stock  a  check  to  start  off 
with.  The  proper  way  is  to  clean  out 
every  weed  as  quickly  as  it  is  big  enough 
to  handle. 

The  early  planted  stock  should  now  be 
reSidy  for  staking.  Another  item  of  the 
work  which  if  done  at  the  proper  time 
saves  one  half  the  trouble.  There  are 
many  ways  of  staking  and  nearly  every 
gfrower  has  his  own  particular  method; 
sometimes  string  is  used  by  stretching 
it  the  length  of  the  beds  at  the  base  of 
the  plant  and  another  high  enough  above 
their  heads  to  properly  care  for  them 
running  the  same  way,  then  using  up- 
right strings  at  each  plant  tying  the 
plants  to  them.  The  scheme  we  like  the 
best  of  all  when  the  beds  are  not  too 
wide  is  the  usial  method  followed  in 
staking  ro<-e«,  which  is  running  a  wire 
the  length  of  the  beds  for  each  row  of 
plants  then  staking  each  plant,  fasten- 
ing the  tops  of  the  stakes  to  the  wires. 
The  young  stock  for  late  purposes  should 
be  pushed  along  now.  This  class  of 
stock  can  be  planted  as  late  as  the  Au- 
gust, and  still  be  all  right.  Any  cut- 
tings now  ready  to  come  out  of  the  sand 
should  be  attended  to  without  delay  be- 
cause during  hot  weather  when  once 
root  action  has  commenced  the  growth  is 
very  rapid  and  a  very  few  days  delay 
in  taking  out  will  cause  the  roots  to  be- 
come wiry  and  much  of  the  strength 
sapped  out  of  them.  Young  plants  from 
2-inch  pots  set  out  after  July  i  can  be 
planted  closer  than  those  planted  2  or  3 
weeks  earlier.  Six  inches  apart  each 
way  is  plenty. 

Plants  for  blooming  in  pots  as  single 
stems  should  be  encouraged  and  kept  in 
active  growth,  potting  them  up  as  they 
require  it,  so  that  the  foliage  does  not 
suffer,  one  of  the  main  features  with 
these  plants.  Also  if  any  plants  are  re- 
quired for  sale  as  bush  plants  they  will 
have  to  be  started  along  now  by  shift- 
ing into  larger  pots  and  pinching  back 
the  shoots  as  they  require  it,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  hard  and  woody. 

C.  W.  Johnson. 
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FLORAL  DECORATIONS  IN  LONDON. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  left  South  Ken- 
sington 20  years  ago,  special  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion of  floral  decorations  at  the  new 
hall,  in  Vincent  square,  Westminster, 
on  June  20. 

Taking  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  success.  In- 
deed it  was  a  very  third-rate  display 
taken  altogether,  and  in  no  way  repre- 
sentative of  what  the  florists  of  Lon- 
don can  do. 

The  exhibition  was  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  the  very  best  London 
florists  such  as  Gerrard,  Green,  Good- 
year, Garcia,  Standish,  Warren  &  Craik, 


Wills  &  Segar,  Britt,  Henry,  Stevens, 
Dickson  and  others.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  money  prizes 
were  offered,  merely  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medals  "at  the  discretion  of  the 
council,"  or  it  may  be  that  Ascot  races 
interfered  a  good  deal  with  the  display. 

The  weather  was  hot  and  brilliant, 
and  therefore  about  as  bad  as  it  could 
be  for  a  floral  display  in  which  a  very 
large  number  of  the  flowers  were  out 
of  water,  and  were  like  limp  rags  in  the 
heated  hall  by  mid-day. 

The  designs  were  of  the  ordinary  type 
seen  in  florists'  windows,  but  nothing 
very  striking  or  original  in  any  of  them 
could  be  seen.  Perhaps  the  only  real 
novelty  that  attracted  attention  was  a 
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large  we^|^pBrbell'|r<nn;Mr.  Atistey,  of 
West  Norwpqd/;  which  curiously 'enough  ' 
received. no  rfcjjghition  from  the  judges, 
although  .  it  ^j^ealed  •  to  every  one  else. 
The  body  of i the.  bell  was  composed  of 
white  hydrangea.  The  outside  had  the 
legend  ./'.Good  Luck"  in  purple  heli- 
chrysum.     The   clapper   was   composed 


to  Lady  Phillimore,  Cam  House  Lodge, 
Campden  Hill,  London.  The  prevailing 
tints  were  yellow  and  scarlet,  formed 
by  Spanish  iris  and  Geum  coccineum 
respectively,  to  which  were  added  the 
yellow  columbine  (Aquilegia  chrys- 
antha)  Gypsophila  paniculata,  asparagus 
and  smilax. 
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of  a  knot,  of  pink  sweet  peas,  while  a 
spray  of  pink  roses  adorned  the  side. 
The  rope's  were  composed  of  asparagus 
and  smilax  trails,  ihto  which  sweet  peas 
were  woven. 

Taking  the  exhibition  in  logical  order, 
the  first  six  classes  were  devoted  to  din- 
ner tables.  These  were  laid  out  on  the 
usual  lines  with  a  high  center  piece 
having  connecting  trails  as  a  rule  to  a 
smaller  stand  or  vase  at  each  comer. 
No  cutlery  was  used,  and  the  judges' 
decision  did  not  give  complete  satisfac- 
tion. The  illustration  (Fig.  i)  shows 
the  first  prize  table  decoration  for  roses 
and  rose  foliage  only.  It  was  won  by 
Mr.  Hayward,  Kingston,  with  lovely 
blooms  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  which 
however  were  useless  by  mid-day  owing 
to  the  heat. 

Sweet  peas  were  naturally  much  in 
evidence  for  the  table  decorations  and 
one  table  set  out  with  Gladys  Unwin 
aildf  gypsophila  by  Miss  King,  Cogge- 
shall,  Essex,  attracted  general  attention. 
The  first  prize,  however,  in  this  particu- 
lar section  went  to  C.  Becht,  gardener 


Another  table  set  out  by  Mrs.  Beck- 
ett, Elstree,  secured  first  prize  for  an 
arrangement  of  orchids  and  lily  of  the 
valley  with  trimmings  of  asparagus, 
selaginella,  and  sprays  of  scarlet  maple. 
Classes  7  to  14  inclusive  were  devoted  to 
vases  of  flowers  and  foliage,  but  noth- 
ing very  striking  was  to  be  found  in 
this  section.  The  flowers  mostly  used, 
and  placed  loosely  into  the  vases  with 
pieces  of  their  own  or  other  foliage  or 
grasses,  were  Spanish  and  German 
irises,  sweet  peas  and  carnations. 

There  were  four  classes  for  hand 
bouquets,  two  being  open  and  two  con- 
fined to  amateurs.  In  the  open  classes 
Mr.  Hayward,  of  Kingston,  secured  first 
prize,  and  Mr.  Treseder,  of  Cardiff, 
second,  for  a  bouquet  of  roses  only.  In 
the  class  where  roses  were  excluded 
Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry,  secui-ed  first 
prize  for  a  bouquet  consisting  chiefly  of 
orchids  such  as  Odontoglossum  crispum, 
Cattleya  Mossiae,  oncidiums,  crolon 
leaves,  with  trails  of  asparagus.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Anstey,  West 
Norwood,  whose  bouquet  was  composed 


chiefly   of   Enchantress   carnations  and 
lily  of  the  valley. 

In  the  amateur  classes  Mr.  Pritchard, 
of  Elstree,  secured  first  prize  of  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  for  the  rose  bouquet* 
while  Miss  Harwood,  of  Colchester,  ob- 
tained the  lead  for  a  bouquet  made  of 
bronze-colored  ixias,  sprays  of  Oncid- 
ium  ampliatum,  bronze  columbines,  with 
sprays  of  adianttun  and  Asparagus 
SprengerL  The  judges  described  this  a* 
the  best  bouquet  in  the  show,  but  popu- 
lar opinion  was  not  unanimous  on  tliai 
point. 

For  the  bridal  bouquet  Perkins  &  Son. 
Coventry,  were  easily  first  Their  ef- 
fort is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and 
Phalaenopsis  Riemstedhiana  with  aspara- 
gus trails. 

The  bridal  bouquet  from  which  orch- 
ids were  excluded,  that  secured  first 
prize  was  made  by  Mr.  Anstey,  West 
Norwood,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
flowers  used  were  longiflorum  lilies, 
stephanotis,  tuberoses,  lily  of  the  valley 
and  white  roses,  all  of  which  lasted  well 
and  were  generally  admired. 

In  the  class  allotted  to  baskets  of 
orchids  with  any  foliage  there  was  only 
one  exhibitor.  This  was  Perkins  & 
Son.  Coventry,  whose  exhibit  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  As  may  be  seen  odontoglo.<i- 
sum,  cattleyas,  cymbidiums  cypripedi- 
ums,  were  the  chief  kinds  used  with  as- 
paragus trails,  garlands  of  white,  the  rare 
asclepiad,  Ceropegia  Woodi  with  heart- 
shaped  silvery  leaves  intermingled  with 
the  asparagus  and  Oncidium  superbum. 

There  were  a  few  other  baskets  of 
flowers  but  all  being  of  the  ordinary 
type  with  roses  and  other  flowers  they 
need  no  further  description. 

The  classes  for  dressing  a  drawing 
room  fireplace  were  not  entered  in  at 
all. 

In  the  last  class  for  any  floral  design, 
the  first  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Tres- 
eder, Cardiff,  for  a  fine  harp  as  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  The  frame  was  decorated 
with  cattleyas,  cymbidiums,  oncidiums, 
odontoglossums,  encharis,  pancratiums. 
stephanotis  and  lily  of  the  valley — the 
last  named  flower  being  also  used  for 
the  strings,  the  whole  being  relieved 
with  foliage  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri, 
caladiums,  palms,  etc 

The  second  prize,  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Perkins,  of  Coventry,  with  a  striking 
exhibit  depicting  the  virtues  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
The  cross  consisted  of  white  stocks, 
garlanded  with  sprays  of  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum  and  Cymbidium  Lowia- 
num.  The  anchor  to  the  left  was  made 
of  the  yellow  flowered  Erica  Cavendish- 
iana  and  white  roses,  while  the  chain 
to  the  right  was  composed  of  old  clove 
carnations,  touched  up  with  lily  of  the 
valley  and  a  spray  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  prizes 
awarded  were  in  many  cases  not  for  one 
particular  class,  but  for  several  com- 
bined. Thus  Messrs.  Perkins  secured  a 
gold  medal  for  their  exhibits  in  seven 
different  classes,  while  other  exhibitors 
had  theirs  for  two  or  more  exhibits. 
This  was  considered  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement  in  competitive  classes. 
and  was  also  misleading  to  a  very  great 
extent. 

W. 
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NEW  IRISH  ROSES. 

Alex.  Dickson  &:  Sons,  of  Belfast,  Ire., 
thus  describe  the  new  roses  they  arc 
introducing  this  season: 

Lady  Rossmore  (H.  T.) — A  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  darker  colored 
hybrid  teas,  raised  by  the  distinguished 
amateur  rose  grower,  Dr.  Campbell 
Hall,  for  whom  we  are  disseminating 
it  This  will  prove  one  of  our  best  dec- 
orative and  bedding  roses,  and  is  fre- 
quently fitted  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  growth  is  vigorous  and  erect, 
flowering  freely  and  continuously 
throughout  the  season.  The  blooms  are 
of  medium  size  and  fairly  full ;  the  pet- 
als are  large,  smooth,  and  of  great  sub- 
stance; color  reddish  crimson  with  clar- 
et shading. 

Lena  (Tea) — A  garden  or  decorative 
rose  of  entrancing  beauty  and  forma- 
tion. Its  color  is  unique,  being  a  glow- 
ing apricot,  the  edges  of  the  petals  as- 
suming a  primrose  yellow  as  the  flower 
ages.  ,  The  bud  is  long  and  perfectly 
formed ;  the  flowers  are  freely  and  con- 
tinuously produced,  frequently  produc- 
ing sprays  of  from  seven  to  nme  perfect 
blooms.  It  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  garden  roses  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  distribute,  being  a  great 
advance  on  Beryl.    Very  beautiful. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Kershaw  (H.  T.)— A 
superb  addition  to  this  very  valuable 
and  popular  class,  possessing  vigorous 
growth  and  freely  branching  habit  The 
blooms,  which  are  very  large,  full,  and 
of  perfect  form  with  highly  pointed  cen- 
ters, are  continuously  pioduced  m  the 
greatest  profusion  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Its  color  is  a  glowing  deep  rose 
pink,  which  gives  it  a  unique  charm. 
Absolutely  distinct  and  first  rate  in 
every  respect. 

Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy  (Tea) — A  gold 
medal  rose  in  every  phase  of  the  quali- 
fication, having  size,  contour,  and  finish. 
We  unhesitatingly  say  this  is  the  best 
tea  rose  we  have  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  sending  out.  It  is  a  glorified  souve- 
nir d'  Elise  Vardon,  with  exceptionally 
vigorous  growth  and  floriferousness. 
Its  color  is  a  delicate  aqueous  silvery 
white,  shaded  buff;  deeper  pink  in  cen- 
ter, with  back  edge  of  petals  slightly 
deeper  shade  of  pink,  giving  it  quite  a 
picotec  edged  effect.  Altogether  a  glori- 
ous flower,  a  veritable  "queen  among 
queens."  Awarded  N.R.S.  gold  medal, 
also  best  seedling  and  best  tea  rose  in 
the  N.R.S.  Exhibition. 

Mrs.  Peter 'Blair  (H.  T.)— A  decora- 
tive rose  of  exceptional  merit,  though 
occasionally  it  will  produce  exhibition 
blooms.  It  is  of  robust  habit  with  large 
spines  and  lovely  foliage.  The  flowers, 
which  are  lemon  chrome  with  golden 
yellow  center,  are  freely  and  continu- 
ously produced  throughout  the  entire 
season,  are  of  a  lovely  shape  and  de- 
liciously  perfumed.    Superb. 

William  Shean  (H.  T.)— A  glorious 
rose  of  unquestionable  merit,  having 
immense  size,  perfect  form  and  sub- 
stance: is  virtually  a  tea  hybrid  tea, 
which  betokens  its  great  floriferousness 
and  vigor.  Its  color  is  the  purest  pink 
with  delicate  ochre  veination.  A  rose 
that  will  delight  the  heart  of  the  most 
ardent  connoisseur,  as  we  can  compare 
it  with  no  bloom  in  the  rose  world;  it 
has  shell-like  petals  four  to  five  inches 
long.  One  of  the  largest  roses  yet  dis- 
tributed. 


THE  GEM  OF  IRELAHD. 

Alex.  B.  Scott  at  the  Dickson  ban- 
quet,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  6,  1906. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing 
the  subject  assigned  to  me  this  evening 
from  "Ireland,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean," 
to  "Newtownards,  the  Gem  of  Ireland," 
for,  from  this  little  garden  spot  has 
been  raised  and  sent  out  all  of  Alex- 
ander Dickson  &  Sons*  Irish  roses. 

Many  of  the  members  of  our  Florists' 
Club  that  are  present  this  evening  will 
recollect  Hugh  Dickson's  last  visit  10 
years  ago,  and  you  will  remember  with 
how  much  force  and  spirit  he  introduced 
Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons'  Irish  roses 
to  American  florists,  and  how  well  they 
were  received.  Most  of  the  roses  at 
that  time  were  hybrid  perpetuals,  and 
the    demand    was    largely    for    Ulrich 


Brunner,  Rodocanachi,  Magna  Charta, 
and  other  hybrid  perpetuals  that  could- 
be  forced  for  winter  blooming.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  note  at  this  time  the 
great  advance  in  the  raising  of  new 
roses  that  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons 
have  made  in  the  last  10  years.  The 
hybridizers  of  the  firm — ^Alexander 
Dickson  and  Geo.  Dickson,  Jr. — were 
among  the  first  to  realize  that  the  hy- 
brid tea  rose  was  the  rose  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  the  great  rose  loving  pub- 
lic wanted  hardy  everblooming  roses, 
rather  than  hybrid  perpetuals  that 
flower  but  once,  with  an  occasional 
flower  in  the  autumn.  During  the  past 
10  years,  of  66  new  roses  introduced  by 
them  43  have  been  of  this  class,  and  19 
have  received  gold  medals  from  the 
National  Rose  Society  of  England.    Of 
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this  number  we  in  America  are  very 
thankful  for  two — Killamey,  introduced 
in  1898,  and  Liberty,  in  1900. 

Last  summer  I  visited  Newtownards 
and  spent  2  weeks  among  7,000  seed- 
ling hybrid  tea  roses.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  man  here  to-night  who  would 
not  agree  with  me  that  this  little  patch 
of  4  or  5  acres  during  the  month 
of  July  is  the  most  interesting  spot  in 
the  world  to  rose  growers;  in  fact,  it 
is  a  Mecca  for  rose  growers,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional.  Two  things  I 
was  impressed  with  very  forcibly:  one 
was  the  vast  amount  of  labor  and  care 
in  the  production  of  these  seedlings;  not 
one  of  these  7,000  varieties  were  chance 
seedlings,  and  I  found  out  that  for  tho 
past  25  years  they  have  been  keeping  a 
record  of  every  cross  they  make,  with 
notes  of  the  result  of  that  cross.  Since 
they  have  raised  so  many  good  things 
themselves  they  have  for  the  past  few 


selected  stock  from  other  sources,  they 
invariably  give  larger  and  finer  flowers 
a  year  or  two  after  planting.  I  found 
last  summer  that  the  eyes  put  on  in 
their  vast  establishment  were  selected 
by  members  of  the  firm ;  a  boy  generally 
waited  on  them  while  they  were  cutting 
the  flowering  wood  of  the  plant;  with 
their  knife  they  cut  out  all  the  flat  or 
poorer  eyes,  and  only  the  sound  plump 
eyes  went  to  the  budders.  They  believe 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  they 
have  found  by  experience  that  a  con- 
stant selection  of  the  best  and  plumpest 
eyes  from  flowering  wood  only,  will 
keep  up  their  standard  to  its  present 
high  mark. 

In  their  seedling  roses  I  was  of  course 
very  much  interested  in  the  varieties 
that  would  probably  do  in  America,  and 
it  was  very  fascinating,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  disappointing  work.  Almost 
every  morning  I  would  see  varieties  in 
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years  confined  their  crossing  and  hy- 
bridization to  roses  of  their  own  rais- 
ing, and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  va- 
rieties I  inspected  last  summer.  The 
other  thing  that  impressed  me  is  the 
care  with  which  they  select  their  eyes 
for  budding.  I  had  often  wondered  why 
it  was  that  the  Dickson  roses  had  such 
a  remarkable  vitality,  and  while  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  stronger  in  growth  than 


bloom  that  I  was  absolutely  sure  would 
be  winners  for  winter  forcing  in  Amer- 
ica. I  would  cut  a  bloom  and  take  it 
to  my  room  for  its  keeping  qualities.  I 
would  then  examine  it  in  the  field  the 
following  day,  and  would  find  that  it 
had  developed  something  that  would  not 
suit,  and  would  have  to  be  discarded. 
One  variety  that  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  was  a  strong  growing  va- 


riety which  flowered  in  the  open  ground 
with  3-foot  stems,  and  the  flowers  were 
even  brighter  and  more  velvety  than 
Liberty.  I  thought  that  if  this  acted  in 
America  as  it  did  in  Ireland,  we  would 
have  a  crimson  American  Beauty.  I 
received  four  plants  in  October,  and 
they  all  grew.  They  grew  so  well  that 
by  March  i  they  had  attained  a  height 
of  17  feet  without  a  flower,  and  they 
have  not  flowered  yet.  I  brought  over 
with  me  30  varieties,  and  have  them 
now  growing  at  my  nurseries;  several 
of  these  are  very  promising,  but  my 
faith  is  in  two  sterling  varieties ;  one  is 
a  yellow  with  petals  larger  than  Kil- 
lamey, and  the  other  is  a  light  pink 
with  a  rosy  center.  I  hope  I  may 
have  these  two  varieties  in  good  shape 
for   exhibition   next   year. 

In  hardy  everblooming  roses  for  out- 
side culture  they  have  the  grandest  col- 
lection I  have  ever  seen;  they  have  al- 
most every  shade  of  color,  many  of  them 
having  the  Killamey  type  of  grovrth.  I 
only  hope  the  time  Will  come  very 
shortly  when  they  will  get  stock  enough 
to  introduce  them  to  general  cultivation. 
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SWEET  PEAS. 

Paper  read     before    the    Monmouth 

County  Horticultural        Society,       at 

Oceanic,  N.    J.,    July    6,    1906,- by   Wra. 
Dowlen. 

For  its  beauty  and  fragrance  the  sweet 
pea  in  my  estimation  is  the  queen  of 
the  large  genus  to  which  its  belongs. 
It  has  long  been  grown  as  a  garden 
annual  but  only  in  recent  years  has 
it  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  grown  quite  extensive- 
ly now  for  decorative  purposes  and  al- 
so for  high' class  exhibitions. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  get  good 
seed.  Buy  from  some  of  the  best  seed 
houses.  In  preparing  land  for  sweet 
peas  I  have  always  had  good  success  by 
digging  in  fall  and  mixing  in  a  lot  of 
well  rotted  manure,  always  taking  care 
not  to  get  land  too  rich  as  over-enrich- 
ing land  will  be  likely  to  cause  an  excess 
of  vine  growth  at  the  expense  of  bloom. 
Sweet  peas  should  be  sown  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  land  can  be  worked. 

Sow  sweet  peas  thick  and  then  thin  out 
If  they  are  left  too  thick  in  rows  they 
will  not  have  good  stiff,  long  stems.  Af- 
ter they  get  about  6  inches  high  use 
brush  or  wire  trellis  for  supports.  I 
always  have  good  success  by  using  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  on  each  side  of  the 
row  about  once  a  month  for  2  months 
and  a  good  watering  once  a  week  with 
liquid  manure,  cow  manure  preferred. 
Then  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  hot  I 
have  always  found  a  good  mulching  with 
hay  or  rakings  from  lawn  very  beneficial. 

The  early  varieties  are  the  following: 
Mont  Blanc,  white;  Earliest  of  All, 
pink.  For  the  late,  main  crop  varieties: 
white,  Emily  Henderson  and  Dorothy 
Eckford;  pink,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie, 
Countess  Spencer;  hybrids;  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  Modesty,  Eliza  Eckford,  Blanche 
Ferry,  and  Lovely;  red,  King  Edward 
VII  and  Mars;  yellow,  Hon.  Mrs.  R 
Kenyon;  blue  or  lavender.  Navy  Blue, 
Blade  Knight,  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamil- 
ton. I  have  only  selected  a  few  of  the 
varieties  which  I  consider  the  best. 
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WEW  PLANT. 

Gladiolus  Glaucus. — This  is  a  new  and 
interesting  species  from  the  mountains 
of  the  south  of  Greece.  The  leaves  and 
flower  stalks  attain  a  height  of  a  foot 
and  stand  erect.  The  flowers  are 
bluish   red,   at  the   base   white   striped 


SELLING  ORCHIDS  AT  AUCTION. 

An  orchid  sale  in  London  is  a  sol- 
emn affair.  Orchids  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin.  They  yield  no  crops  for 
food,  no  material  for  raiment,  or  even 
for  manufactures,  if  we  except  the  con- 
tribution   of    vanilla    to    our    stock    of 
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with  red,  and  appear  in  great  quantity. 
If  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  autumn  in 
beds  or  pots,  they  begin  to  flower  in 
April  or  May.  G.  glaucus  is  very  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture. — Herb. 


BEST  WHITE  GERANIUM. 

Ed.  Qardenino:— 

If  there  is  a  better  white  geranium 
than  Mme.  Buchner,  we  wish  you  would 
kindly  supply  the  name.  C.  E.  B. 

Mme.  Buchner  is  a  good,  double  white 
bedding  geranium,  but  in  a  clayey  soil, 
such  as  we  have  at  Richmond,  Ind., 
Countess  Harcourt  does  better.  There 
is  little  choice  between  the  two  in  purity 
of  color  or  size  of  truss,  but  Harcourt 
is  a  free  grower,  producing  a  good  show 
of  snow  white  bloom,  and  so  free  in 
growth  that  it  can  be  produced  readily 
in  quantity,  quickly  forming  a  shapely 
little  plant  which  comes  promptly  into 
bloom  even  in  the  smallest  sizes;  it 
stands  the  sun  well,  the  foliage  being  un- 
usually good.  Buchner  and  Harcourt 
are  the  two  commercial  varieties  most 
popular  at  present  with  Harcourt  in  the 
lead  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Where  special  care  can  be  given,  the 
handsomest  of  the  double  white  bedders 
is  Mme.  A.  Chevrelierre,  with  its  mag- 
nificent informal  blooms,  and  beautifully 
colored  foliage,  but  this  variety  can 
never  be  worked  up  into  large  quanti- 
ties at  short  notice,  which  shuts  it  out 
of  the  commercial  class,  though  it  is 
ideal  for  the  private  grower. 

Fleuve  Blanc,  the  first  double  white 
Bruant,  is  receiving  a  careful  test  the 
present  year,  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  will  take  the  same  place  among  whites 
as  that  held  by  Ricard  among  scarlets, 
and  at  the  present  writing  it  seems  prob- 
able that  it  will,  for  so  far  it  has  de- 
veloped no  faults  or  shortcomings. 
S.  A.  Hill. 


spices.  They  are  simply  beautiful — 
strangely  beautiful.  Some  of  them  not 
even  that 

In  front  of  the  raised  auctioneer's' 
rostrum  were  arranged  the  precious 
things,  carefully  guarded  by  a  broad 
counter  and  a  row  of  active  attendants. 
As  each  tiny  treasure  was  put  up,  an 
eloquent    summary   of   its    virtues    was 


.  delivered  by  the  auctioneer  to  attentive 
ears;  while  dainty  watercolor  pictures 
of  the  hoped  for  blooms  were  held  up 
to  the  regard  of  eager  eyes. 

The  audience  sat  in  close  rows,  alert, 
intent,  absorbed.  Except  when  a 
famous  plant  was  put  up  and  the  bid- 
ding ran  to  high  figures  there  was  no 
thought  of  light  talk  or  jest,  such  as 
one  commonly  hears  at  other  auctions. 
The  gathering  was  wholly  of  men,  ex- 
cept for  two  or  three  women  experts. 
A  conspicuous  notice  prohibited  the 
smoking  of  pipes,  but  cigars  were  ear- 
nestly smoked;  they  seemed  a  neces- 
sary sedative  of  the  suppressed  excite- 
ment. The  bidding  was  in  guineas, 
mere  pounds  falling  below  the  dignity 
of  an  orchid  sale. 

At  length  the  auctioneer  arrives  at 
the  gem  of  the  sale.  He  folds  his 
arms  and  leans  back  in  his  chair,  gaz- 
ing around  on  his  audience,  among 
which  runs  that  kind  of  noiseless  move- 
ment usually  termed  "sensation."  "Now, 
gentlemen,  we  come  to  lot  50 — Odontc- 
glossum  crispum  Pittianum."  All  eyes 
are  turned  on  the  little  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pot,  out  of  which  are  growing  two 
small  leaves  and  an  infant  promise 
of  a  third. 

It  seems  a  tiny  matter  to  create  so 
great  a  stir,  and  one  is  startled  to  hear 
a  bid  of  250  guineas,  followed  by  a 
rapid  second  of  five  hundred.  Up  go 
the  bids  in  fifties  and  hundreds,  until 
a  thousand  is  reached,  and  a  cheer 
breaks  out  in  the  audience.  Finally 
r,i50  guineas  are  offered,  there  is  a 
breathing  pause,  and  the  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum  Pittianum  is  knocked 
down  to  Mr.  Sanders.— New  York  Tel- 
egraph.   

Bangor,  Me. — The  flower  parade  and 
country  fair,  June  28,  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  given  here.  Prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  most  elaborately  dec- 
orated outfits. 
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ranged  for  by  Harry  M.  Isaacs  of  M. 
Isaacs  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  fruit  importers,  of 
London.  The  ships  will  ply  between 
Boston  and  London  and  Hull. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  programme 
of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Horticultural  Association, 
which  will  be  held  at  Guelph,  Ont,  Au- 
gust 29  and  30. 

At  one  of  the  public  museums  in 
England  there  is  a  daily  exhibition  of 
wila  flowers  during  the  summer 
months,  with  botanical  and  common 
names,  for  educational  purposes. 

There  is  an  excellent  colored  plate 
of  White  Lawson  and  Enchantress  car- 
nations in  the  Garden  (London)  of 
June  24.  The  plate  includes  a  crimson 
variety  to  which  the  name  of  Nelson 
Fisher  is  given,  evidently  an  error. 
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Wm.  S.  Lyon,  the  well  known  writer 
on   horticultural   subjects   of   Los   An- 
geles  is  now  the  horticulturist  of   the 
Department     of     Agriculture,     Manila, 
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and  can  be  procured  from  the  business 
oflice  of  the  exhibition,  Neumarkt  10 
(Hotel  Stadt  Rom)  Dresden  A,  Ger- 
many. 

Orchids  will  be  a  special  feature,  as 
well  as  palms  and  other  indoor  stock. 
Garden  architecture,  greenhouse  con- 
struction, aquatics,  ferns  and  cut  flower 
exhibits  will  be  also  fully  provided  for. 
Dresden  is  one  of  the  most  important 
horticultural  centers  in  Germany  and 
the  exhibition  certainly  will  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  recent  years. 


Perennial  plants  are  in  good  demand 
and  seeds  of  many  kinds  should  be  sown 
soon. 

The  German  Dahlia  Society  will  hold 
a  dahlia  show  in  Berlin,  September  14- 
23,  inclusive. 

Philadelphus  Gerbe  de  Neigb  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  list  of  hardy 
flowering  shrubs. 


M.  RicHON,  a  noted  plantsman  of 
Brittany,  France,  is  making  a  tour  of 
this  country  and  is  now  in  California, 
where  he  will  visit  Luther  Burbank. 

All  the  pupils  in  the  Minneapolis  high 
schools  were  recently  given  a  holiday, 
to  allow  them  to  go  home  and  plant  a 
total  of  350,000  padkets  of  flower  seeds. 

Two  good  hardy  climbing  roses  are 
Leuchtstern,  single,  apple  blossom  pink 
in  color,  and  Rubin,  double,  red,  the 
former  being  very  fine  for  June  wed- 
dings. 

The  first  steamship  service  ever  op- 
erated exclusively  for  the  exportation 
of  American  apples  is  now  being  ar- 


A  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION. 

W.  D.  Flick,  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society  has  completed  ar- 
rangements to  run  a  horticultural  car 
over  the  state,  with  a  corps  of  instruc- 
tors and  lecturers,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  farmers  and  fruit  growers  how 
to  care  for  their  trees  and  their  fruits. 
The  first  trip  of  the  car  will  be  from 
Greencastle  to  Richmond.  It  will  oc- 
cup3  one  week,  beginning  Monday,  July 
23.  Stops  will  be  made  at  various  points 
along  the  route,  though  these  have  not 
yet  been  fully  determined  upon.    With 


Mr.  Flick  on  the  car  will  be  W.  C 
Reed,  of  Vincennes;  Joseph  A.  Burton, 
of  Mitchell,  and  C.  M.  Hobbs,  of  Bridge- 
port, all  prominent  horticulturists.  The 
plan  is  to  advertise  that  the  car  will 
stop  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time, 
and  fruit  raisers  will  be  invited  to  as- 
semble there.  Then  they  will  go  into 
orchards,  when  the  experts  will  give 
practical  demonstrations  of  tree  grafting, 
spraying,  cultivation  and  the  treatment 
of  tree  diseases.  The  very  latest  and 
most  improved  appliances  and  tools  will 
be  used. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

Thanks  to  the  energy  and  public 
spirit  of  Robert  Collier,  the  publisher, 
the  Kentucky  farm  where  Lincoln  was 
bom  has  been  saved  to  the  nation  and 
will  be  made  a  public  park.  Mr.  Collier 
and  other  officers  of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Association  inspected  the  farm 
last  week  and  announce  that  $500,000 
will  be  spent  in  improvins[  the  prop- 
erty. They  were  accompanied  by  Guy 
Lowell,  a  landscape  architect  of  Bos- 
ton, who  is  to  lay  out  the  work.  There 
are  no  acres  in  the  roUing  tract,  which 
is  naturally  adapted  for  park  purposes. 
While  the  park  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  called  a  national  park,  it  will 
.be  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
government,  but  will  remain  in  the  care 
of  the  Lincoln  farm  association.  It  is 
hoped  to  persuade  the  Illinois  Central 
and  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads 
to  extend  their  lines  to  the  park,  and  a 
great  celebration  is  proposed  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln  in 
1909.  

TEAR]KX)K  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Yearbook  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1905,  a  volume  of  over  800 
pages,  containing  much  useful  matter 
and  many  excellent  illustrations.  Among 
the  articles  likely  to  interest  our  readers 
we  note  the  following:  "New  Fruit 
Productions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture," by  Herbert  J.  Webber;  "How 
to  Grow  Young  Trees  for  Forest  Plant- 
ing," by  E.  A.  Sterling ;  "The  Business 
of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  and 
Distribution,"  by  A.  J.  Pieters;  "Fruit 
and  Its  Uses  as  Food,"  by  C  F.  Lang- 
worthy;  "The  Principal  Insect  Enemies 
of  the  Peach,"  by  A.  L.  Quaintance; 
"The  Handling  of  Fruit  for  Transpor- 
tation," by  G.  Harold  Powell ;  "Meadow 
Mice  in  Relation  to  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,"  by  D.  E.  Lantz;  "The 
Effect  of  Inbreeding  in  Plants,"  by  A. 
D.  Shamel;  "New  Opportunities  in 
Subtropical  Fruit  Growing,"  by  P.  H. 
Rolfs;  "Promising  New  Fruits,"  by 
Wm,  A.  Taylor;  "Progress  in  Drug- 
Plant  Cultivation,"  by  Rodney  H.  True. 


TO  RID  COLEUSES  OF  MEALT  BUG. 

Ed.  Oardbnino:— 

What  is  the  best  material  to  use  to 
rid  coleuses  of  mealy  bug? 

C  E.  B. 

A  thin  but  forceful  stream  of  water 
from  hose  or  syringe,  well  directed,  dis- 
lodges mealy  bug  and  is  the  safest  and 
most  effective  remedy  outdoors  as  well 
as  under  glass.  The  use  of  kerosene 
emulsion  is  advisable  in  severe  cases  and 
in  cleaning  cuttings  for  future  stock.  It 
is  made  by  adding  one-half  pound   of 
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soap,  preferably  whale-oil-soap,  and  one 
gallon  of  soft  water  to  two  gallons  of 
kerosene.  Stir  well  and  apply  with 
brush  or  syringe. 

E. 


FUCHSIAS  AND  COLEUSES. 

Ed.  Gardbnino:— 

What    is    the    best    temperature    for 
fuchsias  and  coleuses,  night  and  day? 

C.  E.  B. 

The  right  temperature  for  fuchsias  in 
active  growth  is  55**  for  winter  nights 
and  60**  in  day-time.  The  same  heat  will 
also  answer  for  the  wintering  of  coleus, 
but  in  a  temperature  10®  higher  it  will 
.  feel  more  at  home  and  the  coloring  will 
be  finer.  During  the  summer  a  spot 
cool  and  shady  suits  fuchsias  best,  while 
coleus  enjoys  the  fullest  measure  of 
heat  and  sunshine. 

E. 


Societies. 


SOCIEIY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

Chas.  G.  Roebling,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
submits  for  registration  Cattleya  Chas. 
G.  Roebling:  a  stray  seedling.  Flower 
pure  white  6  inches  across  with  slight 
trace  of  yellow  in  throat.  Probably 
raised  from  Cattleya  Harrisonae  alba  and 
Cattleya  Mendelli  Bluntii,  which  parents 
it  resembles  very  much.  Bulbs  are  18 
inches  long  and  two-leaved ;  quite  strong 
growing.  Flowers  are  of  good  sub- 
stance. 

Also  Cattleya  Kinkora,  C.  Mendelli 
Morganii  and  Cattleya  intermedia  alba. 
Flowers  pure  white,  with  richly  colored 
lip.  Bulbs  are  two-leaved,  slender, 
about  10  inches  long. 

Paul  Neihoff,  Lehighton,  Pa.,  submits 
for  registration  Rose  Aurora:  seedling 
from  Bon  Silene  and  Souvenir  du  Presi- 
dent Camot.  Flowers  large  and  full. 
Color  light  pink  with  a  deeper  shading 
in  the  center.  Growth  very  strong. 
Foliage  dark  green.  Stems  4  to  5  feet 
long.  Very  prolific  with  no  tendency 
to  go  dormant  during  winter.  This  is 
the  rose  which  Mr.  Niehoff  recently  ex- 
hibited under  the  name  of  Columbia. 
On  being  informed  that  another  rose 
had  already  been  registered  with  the  S. 
A.  F.  as  Columbia  he  withdrew  his 
claim  and  the  rose  will  be  disseminated 
as  Aurora. 

The  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
submits  for  registration  Hydrangea 
arborescens  alba  grandiflora  (H.  Snow- 
ball). An  American  shrub  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  perfect  hardiness;  leaf 
broadly  ovate  and  pointed;  blooming 
time,  last  week  in  June,  and  lasting  on 
into  August;  the  form  of  the  bloom  re- 
sembles that  of  H.  Hortensia,  of  fine 
size,  borne  in  gfreat  profusion  and  con- 
tinuously, and  of  the  greatest  pur'ly  of 
color.  The  plant  attains  a  height  of 
four  feet  and  specimens  four  feet  in 
diameter  have  been  noted. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec*y- 

PROCEEDS  OP  THE  DAYTON   SOUVENIR  BOOK. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  taken  charge 
of  this  book  individually,  because  the 
club,  through  its  president,  did  not  wish 
to  accept  the  responsibility.  Mr.  Shaw, 
through  an  assistant,  is  aiding  me  on 
the  advertising,  as  I  believe  he  has  done 


on  several  souvenir  books,  for  which  he 
will  receive  an  ordinary  commission,  but 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  publication  will 
be  expended  for  such  features  of  the 
Dayton  meeting  as  will  be  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  S.  A.  F. 
and  the  Dayton  Florists'  Club. 

I  trust  that  the  Souvenir  Book  will 
be  supported,  for  while  I  am  not  print- 
ing it  for  profit,  I  would  not  enjoy  doing 
the  work  and  losing  money  besides. 
H.  M.  Altick,  Vice-President 


SOCIfiTT  OF  HORTICULTURAL  SCIElfCfi. 

Summary  of  papers  read  at  the  Cor- 
nell meeting,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  JTune  27-28, 
1906. 

President  L.  H.  Bailey's  address  was 
on  the  "Field  for  Experiment  in  Horti- 
culture." Prof.  John  Craig,  presented  a 
paper  on  "Plant  Growing  by  Artificial 
Light."  Prof.  Lazenby  spoke  on  "Plant 
Growing  Under  Different  Colored 
Cloths."  Unfortunately  these  papers 
have  not  yet  come  into  the  reviewer's 


EXHIBITION    BUILDING.    PAIR    GROUND.    DAYTON,    O. 

Where  the  S.  A.  F.  convention  and  exhibition  will  be  held  August  21-24. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  American  Seed  Tra'de  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen having  at  their  annual  meetings 
last  month  each  officially  decided  on  two 
delegates  to  represent  their  organiza- 
tions in  the  council,  it  will  be  in  order, 
when  the  S.  A.  F.  shall  have  done  the 
same,  to  complete  the  final  organization 
of  the  council  as  originally  planned. 

The  Seed  Trade  Association  has  ap- 
propriated $200  to  the  fund  of  the  coun- 
cil for  the  coming  season  and  while  the 
nurserymen  were  unable  to  do  this  be- 
cause of  increase  of  expense  on  other 
lines,  it  is  thought  that  leading  firms 
will  contribute  privately  as  large  a  sum 
as  the  seedsmen,  as  the  delegates  from 
their  association  to  the  meetings  of  the 
council  have  been  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  its  work. 

President  Harrison,  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurse  rjrmen,  has  named 
as  delegates  of  the  association  to  the 
National  Council  of  Horticulture,  C.  J. 
Maloy  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  Chas.  T.  Smith  of  Smith 
Bros.,  Concord,  Ga.,  both  of  these  are 
representative  nurserymen. 

Mr.  Maloy  is  an  active  member  of  the 
firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  which  firm 
is  well  known  the  world  over.  Chas. 
T.  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  south  in  the  nursery  line, 
also  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business 
pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  hor- 
ticulture. 


hands  and  hence  abstracts  of  them  can 
not  be  given  at  this  time. 

W.  T.  Macoun  spoke  on  the  "Relation 
of  Winter  Apples  to  Hardiness  of 
Trees."  To  withstand  a  test  winter  at 
Ottawa,  a  tree  or  shrub  must  ripen  its 
wood  early.  Winter  killing  is  liable  to 
be  more  severe  after  a  season  when  the 
growth  has  been  strong  than  when  it 
has  been  short.  The  more  moderate 
the  climate  where  a  variety  originates, 
the  less  resistent  is  it  to  winter  killing. 
The  hardiest  two  varieties  of  apples  are 
those  that  have  originated  in  Russia 
and  are  summer  or  autumn  varieties. 
This  is  because  these  ripen  their  wood 
most  thoroughly,  whereas  winter  vari- 
eties continue  growth  later  in  the  sea- 
son. Unless  the  fruit  of  a  variety 
reaches  a  certain  but  as  yet  undeter- 
mined stage  of  development  every  sea- 
son a  certain  time  before  it  has  to  be 
picked,  owing  to  danger  from  frost,  that 
variety  is  not  a  safe  one  to  plant.  The 
basis  for  the  production  of  the  desired 
winter  apple  for  the  north  should  be  a 
variety  which  has  withstood  test  winters 
in  a  similar  climate  and  is  also  the  lat- 
est keeper  of  such  varieties. 

Prof.  Wm.  Stuart  presented  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  "Use  of  Anaes- 
thetics in  the  Forcing  of  Plants"  and 
summarized  his  own  experiments  with 
rhubarb.  The  experience  of  a  number 
of  investigators  indicates  that  some 
classes  of  plants  will  stand  larger  doses 
of  anaesthetics  than  others.     As  a  rule 
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these  doses  vary  from  7  to  15  c.c.  per 
cubic  foot  of  air  space.  The  time  of 
treatment  varies  with  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  class  of  plants  and  the  tem- 
perature at  time  of  treatment.  As  a 
rule  this  variation  is  from  24  to  72 
hours.  Etherization  of  rhubarb  plants 
for  winter  forcing  results  in  an  increased 
yield.  Freezing,  at  least  early  in  the 
season,  is  a  necessary  process.  Ether- 
ization does  not  seem  to  perform  the 
same  function  as  freezing.  Actual  freez- 
ing for  late  forcing  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  a  paper  on  "Pollination  Methods," 
Prof.  S.  W.  Fletcher  presented  a  sym- 
posium of  his  own  experience  and  that 
of  a  considerable  number  of  other  plant 
breeders.  The  ideal  time  to  emasculate 
blossoms  is  as  late  as  possible  before  the 
anthers  dehisce,  but  may  be  done  when 
the  buds  are  still  quite  small.  If  com- 
plete accuracy  is  not  essential  and  when 
working  on  blossoms  that  do  not  mature 
stamens  and  pistils  simultaneously,  the 
blossoms  need  not  be  emasculated.  In 
crossing,  select  mature  trees  of  moderate 
growth  and  perfectly  sound.  On  such 
trees  select  buds  borne  high  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  tree  on  well  nourished 
branches  on  the  side  of  the  tree  oppo- 
site from  the  direction  of  severe  pre- 
vailing winds.  As  to  the  instruments 
for  emasculating  in  the  majority  of  cases 
a  small  scalpel  is  to  be  preferred,  es- 
pecially for  the  stone  and  pome  fruits. 
As  to  the  location  of  the  cut,  the  ma- 
jority opinion  is  that  it  should  be  made 
at  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  above 
the  nectary,  though  the  author  himself 
prefers  to  make  it  as  high  up  as  possi- 
ble. The  safest  time  to  pollinate  is  near 
the  beginning  of  the  receptive  condition 
of  th*"  pistils  or  perhaps  24  hours  before. 
A  re»'/*r»tive  stigma  usually  glistens  when 
it  catv;hes  the  sunlight  and  in  most 
fruits  it  is  beginning  to  be  slightly 
brownish.  Brush  pollinating  is  often 
most  practicable  when  many  blossoms 
must  be  pollinated  in  a  short  time.  For 
our  common  trees  however,  some  work- 
ers use  the  thumb  or  forefinger.  As 
to  the  percentage  of  successes,  seven 
pollinators  of  experience  placed  their 
averages  variously  at  from  50  per  cent 
down. 

"Some  Phases  of  Pollination"  were 
presented  by  Prof.  N.  O.  Booth.  The 
period  during  which  fresh  pollen  is 
available  for  study  may  be  lengthened 
by  forcing  twigs  in  the  laboratory.  If 
pollen  is  taken  from  the  orchard  at  the 
normal  blooming  season  it  is  advisable 
to  take  twigs  with  still  unopened  buds 
and  let  them  open  indoors.  This  as- 
sures freedom  from  foreign  pollen.  Pol- 
len of  the  same  variety  differs  greatly 
in  germination  when  the  trees  are  grown 
under  different  conditions.  Determina- 
tions of  the  percentage  of  the  germinat- 
ing pollen  is  an  index  to  the  capacity  of 
such  trees  for  self-pollination  in  such 
localities  and  hence  for  planting  in  solid 
blocks.  Very  few  apple  varieties  have 
the  pollen  all  good  and  none  so  far  all 
bad,  most  varieties  showing  different 
proportions  of  mixed  forms.  Pollen 
from  the  same  tree  may  differ  with  the 
condition  of  the  tree.  Tompkins  King 
and  EsopuS/'Spitzenburg  among  others 
have  notabjy  weak  pollen  and  are  suc- 
cessfully /'aised  only  in  neighborhoods 
where  co^iditions  are  favorable  for  pol- 
len prodfiction.  Varieties  with  particu- 
larly   stiVDng    pollen,    as    Jonathan    and 


Rawle's  are  of  wide  adaptation  and  are 
often  liable  to  overbear,  the  fruits  being 
consequently  under  size. 

Prof.  Fred.  W.  Card  presented  a  sym- 
posium of  experience  as  to  the  "Ad- 
vantages of  Double  Working  Apples  on 
Vigorous   Stocks."     The  value  of  top- 


Presldent  L   H.  Bailey. 


working  to  increase  hardiness  of  stock  in 
a  trying  climate  is  unquestioned.  It 
markedly  reduces  injury  from  certain 
diseases.  Northern  Spy  especially  prom- 
ises to  reduce  injury  from  the  woolly 
aphis  in  the  south.  Weak  growing  vari- 
eties are  benefited  by  the  practice.  Ear- 
ly bearing  can  be  promoted  by  top-work- 
ing on   a   weak    stock   althotiprh   at   the 


The  Late  John  Helm 
See  obituary. 


expense  of  productiveness  and  doubtless 
of  longevity.  But  for  ordinary  varieties 
in  favorable  regions  the  advantages  of 
top-working  are  outweighed  by  the  dis- 
advantages. 

Earle  J.  Owen  discussed  the  "Import- 
ance  of   Selection   in    Plant   Breeding," 


citing  several  striking  examples  of  its 
application. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett  raised  the  query, 
"What  Is  to  Be  the  Future  Application 
of  the  Term  Horticulture?"  To  the  al- 
ready recognized  subdivisions  of  horti- 
cultural interests  in  America,  namely, 
olericulture,  pomology,  floriculture  and 
landscape  gardening,  the  author  would 
add  plant  breeding  and  plant  propaga- 
tion. Under  the  latter  head  is  compnsed 
nursery  work  and  the  increasing  of  an- 
nual plants  from  seed  or  from  her- 
baceous cuttings. 

H.  J.  Eustace  gave  an  account  of  "In- 
vestigations on  Apple  Decays  in  Com- 
mercial Cold  Storage."  Several  vari- 
eties of  apples  were  inoculated  with, 
black  rot,  brown  rot,  bitter  rot,  soft 
rot  or  blue  rot  and  a  species  of  al- 
temaria  and  at  once  put  in  a  cold  stor- 
age under  standard  temperature  condi- 
tions, that  is,  where  the  temperature  was 
held  constantly  at  30*  to  32®  F.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  none  of  these  dis- 
eases had  developed  except  the  soft 
or  blue  rot  Later  when  the  inoculated 
fruit  was  taken  out  of  storage  the  other 
diseases  also  developed,  showing  that 
the  low  temperature  of  the  cold  storage 
simply  retarded  the  fungi  in  their  de- 
velopment but  did  not  destroy  them.  In 
another  experiment  where  the  tempera- 
ture ranged  from  37*  to  56**,  decays  de- 
veloped slowly  except  the  soft  rot;  but 
when  the  temperature  ranged  from  54** 
to  65J4*  all  decays  developed  and  in 
most  cases  very  rapidly.  Peaches 
similarly  inoculated  and  held  in  cold 
storage  two  weeks  had  developed  de- 
cays in  about  one-half  of  Uie  specimens. 

H.  P.  Gould  described  the  "Recording 
of  Phenological  Data  for  Pomological 
Uses"  as  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  several  years  past.  The  blanks 
used  by  the  department  collecting  data 
were  exhibited  and  described. 


Obituary 


JOHN  HEIM . 

John  Heim,  who  for  the  past  27  years 
has  been  connected  with  the  Mt  Green- 
wood cemetery  at  Mt.  Greenwood,  III., 
passed  away  July  3,  and  was  buried 
July  5  in  the  beautiful  surroundings  in 
which  he  practically  spent  his  lifetime. 
Mr.  Heim  was  of  the  well  known  Heim 
family,  the  father  of  which  located  in 
Blue  Island,  111.,  some  60  years  ago,  an 
extensive  greenhouse  plant  being  carried 
on  there  for  upwards  of  25  years.  Mr. 
Heim,  Sr.,  still  enjoys  good  health  and 
is  active  in  the  business  with  his  two 
sons. 

THEO.  SEDGWICK  HUBBARD. 

Theo.  Sedgwick  Hubbard,  the  well 
known  grape  grower  of  Fredonia  and 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  the 
latter  city  July  5  from  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage. For  nearly  half  a  century  he 
was  identified  with  the  business  and 
philanthropic  activities  of  his  state  and 
for  a  score  of  years  he  was  one  of 
Fredonia's  most  public  spirited  citizens. 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  bom  at  Cameron, 
Stuben  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1843,  where 
his  boyhood  was  spent  He  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
Alfred  University,  of  which  he  is  an 
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alumnus,  and  he  took  a  course  in  a 
business  college.  In  1866,  in  company 
with  three  Stuben  county  men,  he 
bought  100  acres  of  land  in  Fredonia 
on  what  was  the  Geo.  Kinner  place.  He 
was  the  Chautauqua  county  pioneer  in 
the  business  of  propagating  grapes  and 
watched  from  its  infancy  its  growth  to 
its  present  immense  proportions.  Later 
he  established  the  company  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Some  years  ago  he 
moved  to  Geneva,  but  retained  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  T.  S.  Hubbard 
Co.  until  1899,  when  he  severed  his 
connection  with  it,  giving  his  time  to 
private  interests  and  philanthropic  work. 
Mr.  Hubbard  leaves  besides  his  wife 
one  daughter.  Miss  Florence  M.,  two 
sons,  Theo.  Gilbert  and  Pomeroy  Ben- 
ton, three  sisters,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hubbard, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Misses  Adelaide  and 
Alma  Rose  Hubbard,  and  one  brother. 
Dr.  O.  G.  Hubbard,  of  Homell,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  MAHR. 

Louis  Mahr,  of  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  died 
June  23,  at  his  home  on  Union  street, 
after  a  short  illness,  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Mahr  was  a  native  of  Germany,  where 
he  was  born  74  years  ago.  Forty-five 
years  ago  he  came  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  Le  Roy,  where  he  had  since 
resided.  For  many  years  he  was  gar- 
dener at  Ingham  university.  He  was 
twice  married.  He  is  survived  by  three 
sons,  Louis  and  Frank,  of  Le  Roy,  and 
Joseph,  who  resides  in  the  west. 


STEANSHIP  FLOWER  SHOP. 

Whoever  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
behold  the  interior  appointments  of  any 
one  of  our  modem  ocean  liners,  cannot 
help  but  wonder  at  the  princely  mag- 
nificence and  splendor,  displayed  on 
every  hand.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  possibilities  of  ship  equipment 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  new  Steam- 
ship Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  only 
just  lately  added  to  the  fleet  of  the 
Hamburg-American  line. 

The  new  vessel  is  one  of  the  finest, 
demonstrating  the  marvelous  progress 
in  marine  construction  made  in  recent 
years.  Her  interior  fittings  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  comfort  and  elegance,  the 
quintessence  of  luxurious  travel.  Es- 
pecially striking  of  the  many  new  and 
inviting  features  in  the  steamers'  equip- 
ment are  a  capacious  conservatory,  in 
the  style  of  a  winter  garden,  and  a  store 
or  booth,  where  cut  flowers  are  sold  by 
a  professional  florist. 

The  winter  garden  is  located  on  the 
second  promenade  deck, — the  imperial 
deck  of  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
— one  of  the  nine  decks,  one  above  the 
other,  which  make  this  ocean-going  ves- 
sel a  veritable  floating  sl^-scraper. 
Wide  passages  through  several  finely  ap- 
pointed ante-rooms  lead  to  the  main- 
entrance  of  the  garden,  which  is  a  large 
hall  with  a  continuous  flanking  of  high 
windows  on  the  one  side  and  numerous 
skylights,  encircling  a  round  glass  cupo- 
la, overhead.  Each  corner  of  the  con- 
servatory is  formed  by  a  grotto,  all  of 
them  exact  imitations  of  those  at  Ver- 
sailles. Marble  fountains  cool  the  at- 
mosphere. One  side  of  the  hall  is  cov- 
ered by  a  large  painting,  a  finely  exec- 
cuted  pastoral  landscape  scene,  framed 
in  by  living  vines  and  foliage.  The  op- 
posite side  permits  a  clear  view  over  the 
wide  sweep  of  the  ocean.  Invitingly 
placed  all  over  the  hall  are  comfortable 


FLOWER   SHOP    ON   THE    STEAMSHIP   KAISERIN    AUGUSTA    VICTORIA. 
F.om  Die  Gartenwelt. 


settees,  pillowed  sofas  and  rustic  seats. 
On  small  tables  tea  or  coffee  is  served 
every  afternoon.  Palms,  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  vines  and  climbers, 
hampers,  baskets  and  vases,  filled  with 
rare  and  beautiful  floral  gems,  covering 
floor,  walls  and  ceiling,  complete  a  pic- 
ture, most  admirable  in  its  conception 
and  extremely  fascinating  in  its  real- 
ization— indeed  no  less  wonderful  than 
the  mystical  hanging  gardens  of  Queen 
Semiramis. — Die  Gartenwelt. 

Storrs,  Conn. — C.  D.  Jarvis  has  re- 
cently been  engaged  as  assistant  hor- 
ticulturist of  the  experiment  station 
here  to  succeed  E.  R.  Bennett,  who  gave 
up  his  place  a  short  time  ago  to  go  to 
Fort  Collins,  Col. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Everett  H.  Bar- 
ney has  given  his  beautiful  estate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  the 
city.  He  reserves  only  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
the  residence  "Pecousic  Villa"^  and  to 
spend  his  wealth  on  the  further  improve- 
ment of  the  estate.  These  grounds  ad- 
join Forest  park. 

Zanesville,  O. — The  Muskingum 
County  Horticultural  Society  met  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Lawhead 
June  14.  It  was  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  speaker  of  the  occasion. 
Prof.  A.  F.  Burgess,  had  other  engage- 
ments and  was  not  able  to  be  present 
Reports  in  regard  to  the  fruit  prospects 
varied  somewhat,  according  to  the  lo- 
cality. In  the  low  territories  most  va- 
rieties were  badly  injured  by  the  frost 
in  May,  while  on  the  higher  lands  there 
is  an  abundance  of  cherries,  apples  and 
plums  and  even  peaches.  The  straw- 
berry crop  was  much  better  than  an- 
ticipated and  raspberries  and  blackber- 
ries promise  well.  Garden  vegetables 
were  also  reported  in  good  condition. 

SITUATFON  WA NT RD -Position  on  good  pri- 
vale  piflce.  by  flri»t-cla«8  ff«r1eDer     Under- 
stands all  branches  of  crropnhouse  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  rpcommendatinns.    Addr'ss 
K.  M..  care  Robt  Cmig. 
49th  and  Marie et  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  flrst-clags  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  worlc  in 
every  branch  85  years  old.  sinirle.sn  years*  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  roan 
or  foreman  on  commercial  Place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Rose, 

care  Dummet  &  Wagner,  137  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  y. 


THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATIOII 

or  AMimCA  has  paid  807,000  for  glass  broken  by 
hail  since  It  was  organized  in  1887.  For  particu- 
ars  address      JOHn  G  E88LER.  Saddle  River.  N.  J. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


Manual  op  the  Trbbs  op  Norii:. 
America  (Sai^gent).— The  most  com- 
plete and  authentic  work  on  the  subject 
The  paoes  number  826,  with  oyer  00() 
illustrations.  BTcry  tree  student  should 
have  it.    $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  WmDBRBAKS,  Btc.  (PowcII). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Tolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

The  Principles  op  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  616  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.26. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Axi^iED 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  Tesetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  full  y  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  60  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
'  treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  Rardening.  It  will  be  found 
ezceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fb  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  sunestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
166  illustrations.  $1.60 
yHow  TO  Make  Monet  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
ffrower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    26  cents. 

The  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  Riven  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.60. 

CHRTSANTHEliUM   MaKUAL    (Smith)  .^ 

By  an  expei«;  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detail.  Profusely  illustrated. 
26  cents.  «    (, 

Fumigation  Methods  Johnson)  .—A 
practical  tieadse  on  cheap  and  efiective 
neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profasely  illustrated; 

160  pages.    $1.0a 


We  can  sapply  any  of  the  following  books,  postpaid,  at  the  prices  given: 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt), 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thorouffh^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
sucocamd  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GsEENHOUSe  CONBTEUCTION  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  bmld, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easi^  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen)  .—Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
^des,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

MusHROoics:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  \xj 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.60. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son). — Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
oities  for  comparison,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.26. 

The  Higgle  Berry  Book  (Bigsle).— A 
viudensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
<)erries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants,  and  6  gooseberries; 
36  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    60  cents. 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttings,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  evety  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.60. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^es; 
dlustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  eood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  (ufferent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvclopeedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  faimiliar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  £ng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.60. 


The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden 
(Powcll)  — Oae  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  321  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 
(Downim?).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practical  Florioiilture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
ler).    $1.60. 

Ornamental  Gardening  fLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.60. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.      $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting sut'iect  handled  in  a  popnlat 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiful,  more  e6- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  }aj  the 
jn^atest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
illustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
( Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.76. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talkt 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  thdr  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  English  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdooi 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deaU 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Tub  Culture  op  Water  Lilies  and 
AyUATic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

f  aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated.   50  cents. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  for  all  interested  in  fruit,  vei;- 
etable  or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fandamental  principles  ol 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  (keentO^ 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  {propagation  and  cultivation  o^ 
nut-bearing  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLiriBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea,  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchii,  Clematis  Paniculata,  Rare  Conifers,  his 
ICaemp£eri,  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting*  Catalogue 
on  application*  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.««t«M«M«Mwt««t 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


i  Throe  Books  You  Nood  Now. 

t ■ ^ 

t 

21  Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 

^  Two  huhdred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

t 

Jl  The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 

|(  Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Jl  Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

#  Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 

j  tions,   $1. 

9^  ANY   OF   THE   ABOVE   MAILED  ON   REOEiPT   OF   PRICE. 

\  m  GARDENING  COMPANY,  "TmSSSr* 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

PoroMrly  State  Entomologitt  of  Marjriaad 

A  Practloal  TreAtis«  »nd  titnelv  work  on  cheap 
and  effective  meaiis  of  aestroyiug  insect  pests  aud 
other  vermin  In  various  placea  This  work  is  tlie 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Slher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
e  most  important  books  publbhed  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FBUIT  GROWERS  AND  KTRSERTMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  In  the  only 

E radical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
I  being  used  more  exteni»ively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  younv  orchard  trees  l<t 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  me  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurserie-s  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  com Id- 
ered  I  be  best  authority  onthlssubjert  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  malce  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI^ORISTS 
have  found  that  vcKCtables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
'the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  dencrlbed  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

mh^lers  and  grain  dealers 

have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  tias  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
wareboases  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carIx>U  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
tainiuggrain  in  ston,>g6  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tue  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedr  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  luclosure. 
COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
wUl  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  is  complete  in  every  respek.>t  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  writteu  in  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profiisely  lUustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  pos^ 
paid,  JLOO. 
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GROUP    OP    RHODODENDRONS    ON    A    PRIVATE    ESTATE    AT    NEWPORT,    R. 

The  group  is  40  feet  Ionic  und  the  tallest  plants  are  about  80  feet  high. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANT  NOTES. 

Silene  acaulis  (moss  pink)  forms  a 
dense,  compact,  mossy  cushion  over  the 
ground  The  leaves  are  linear,  less  than 
a  half  inch  long  and  closely  set  along 
the  prostrate,  interweaving  stems.  The 
flowers  are  freely  produced,  slightly 
above  the  mosslike  mass  of  green.  In 
color  they  are  of  a  very  bright  deep  pink, 
one-half  inch  in  diameter  and  they  con- 
tinue to  open  out  in  succession  from 
June  to  August.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
little  plant,  only  two  inches  high  and 
succeeds  most  anywhere  in  fairly  good 
garden  soil,  when  not  overshadowed  or 
crowded  by  larger  growing  plants.  In 
low,   moist  places  the  plants   should  be 


grown  on  ridges,  elevated  above  the 
level,  because  moisture  settling  among 
the  dense  growth  causes  decay  of  leaves 
and  stems  in  the  heart  of  the  plant. 
The  same  trouble  may  follow  where 
plants  are  covered  in  winter  with  litter, 
manure  or  straw,  which  packs  down 
closer  and  closer  after  each  snowfall 
and  thus  allows  of  no  circulation  of  air 
to  dry  up  moisture  gathering  in  the 
mossy  cushion ;  evergreen  branches  or 
a  very  thin  layer  of  long  straw  material 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose  where 
protection  is  thought  necessary. 

Silene  Elizabethae  is  another  rare  gem 
among  the  silenes.  The  flowers  are  con- 
siderable larger  than  those  of  S.  acaulis 
and  they  are  produced  in  terminal, 
branched  panicles,  8  to  12  inches 
high,  produced  freely  during  June  and 
July.     The  size  of  the  individual  florets 


reaches  one  and  a  half  inches  and  they 
are  of  a  fine  shiny  rose  color.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  two  to  three  inches 
long,  shorter  and  narrower  along  the 
stems.  Propagation  is  by  careful  divi- 
sion and  after  flowering  or  by  young 
cuttings  taken  witn  a  heel  in  early 
spring.  An  open  situation  should  be 
provided  for  the  plants,  allowing  free 
access  of  air  and  sun.  As  to  soil  they 
are  not  very  fastidious,  providing  they 
have  enough  moisture  to  live  on  in  dry 
weather. 

Silene  maritima,  fl.  pi.,  is  a  prostrate, 
very  free  flowering  perennial  with  loose- 
ly branching  flower  stems  spreading 
over  the  ground  and  small  silvery  grey, 
oblong  painted  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  large,  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  compactly  double  and  the 
plant    is    continuously    in    bloom    from 
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June  to  September.  It  does  well  wher- 
ever we  plant  it,  but  is  best  suited  for 
the  rockery,  the  numerous  flower  stems 
forming  a  net  work  over  the  stones. 
It  does  not  divide  readily,  but  can  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  young  growths 
in  spring.  Shoots  springing  from  the 
base  or  root  stock  of  the  old  plant  root 
nicely  at  any  time  during  the  growing 
season  under  ordinary  care. 

Silene  alpestris  is  another  dwarf  ground 
covering  species  with  short,  broadly 
lanceolate,  but  rather  small  foliage  and 
ascending  simple  flower  stems,  bearing 
a  loosely  arranged  small  panicle  of  glis- 
tening white  flowers  from  one  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  begins  to  bloom  in  May,  but  is  still 
covered  with  flowers  and  will  usually 
last  in  perfection  until  the  end  of  Aug- 
ust The  plant  rarely  exceeds  six  inches 
in  height  and  is  compact  and  neat  in 
appearance. 

Calimeris  incisa  (Aster  incisus)  is  one 
of  our  best  early  flowering  asters,  form- 
ing always  a  compact  mass  of  stems, 
branched  almost  down  to  the  ground. 
The  height  is  rarely  over  i8  inches. 
The  rays  of  the  flowers  are  pale  bluish 
lilac,  large  and  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance during  July  and  August.  It  is 
easily  grown  in  any  open,  airy  situation, 
always  a  pretty  object  in  a  border  and 
also  useful  for  cutting. 

Coreopsis  verticillata,  a  very  showy 
summer  flowering  perennial  with  deep 
bright  golden  yellow  flowers,  one  and 
a  half  inches  across,  produced  freely 
all  summer  with  long,  erect  stems.  The 
plant  forms  an  upright  bush  about  one 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  high.  The  stems 
are  wiry,  much  branched  and  subdivided, 
each  division  being  capped  ^ith  a  flower. 
The  leaves  are  divided  and  lacerated 
into  narrow  linear  segments.  It  is  a 
fine  plant  for  the  border  in  any  kind  of 
ordinary  garden  soil  and  excellent  for 
cutting  purposes. 

Heracleum  giganteum  (villosum),  a 
gigantic  plant,  is  ornamental  in  any  stage 
of  growth  and  a  grand  object,  when 
planted  by  itself  in  a  lawn  where  it 
will  form  a  symmetrical  specimen.  The 
flower  stem  rises  from  the  mass  of 
foliage  to  a  height  of  8  to  12  feet 
bearing  numerous  immense  umbels  of 
white  flowers.  The  leaves  are  pinnati- 
fidly  divided  and  deeply  incised  and  cut, 
and  are  from  three  to  four  feet  long. 
It  requires  a  good  rich  soil  and  an 
abundance  of  water  to  grow  a  perfect 
specimen.  An  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure  will  greatly  assist  in  developing 
a  perfectly  shaped  plant. 

J.  B.  K. 

GRAFTING  PELARGONIUBIS. 

The  engraving  represents  a  grafted 
pelargonium  growing  as  a  standard,  the 
result  of  grafting  scions  of  a  variegated 
foliage  variety  on  to  a  tall  stem  of  an 
ordinary  strong  growing  zonal  pelargon- 
ium. As  readers  will  see,  the  effect  of 
a  grafted  pelargonium  is  much  better 
than  many  would  generally  suppose,  and 
apart  from  the  interest  which  it  would 
afford  them,  we  think  amateurs  who 
have  conveniences  might  with  advantage 
adopt  the  method. 

Although  not  customary  to  graft  pel- 
argoniums, the  operation  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  There  are  several  methods, 
but  the  most  eligible  mode  is  that 
known    as    whip   grafting.     To   accom- 


plish this  pot  the  stocks  early  in  spring 
from  d-inch  into  5-inch  pots,  and  plunge 
them  in  a  bottom  temperature  of  75°. 
In  a  fortnight  they  will  have  made  fresh 
growth.  Take  off  the  scions  as  for  cut- 
tings»  and  as  they  have  not  betn  placed 
in  heat  the  wood  will  be  firm,  which  is 
all  the  better,  as  it  is  to  be  united  to 
the  firm  wood  of  the  stock.  Cut  off  the 
head  of  the  stock,  leaving  a  few  leaves 
upon  a  side  branch  a  little  above  where 
the  scion  is  to  be  inserted,  which  can- 
not be  too  low.  Prepare  the  scion  or 
'  graft  by  making  a  slanting  cut  down- 
wards an  inch  in  length,  bringing  it  out 
a -little  below  an  eye  or  bud.  Make  a 
corresponding  cut  in  the  stock,  remov- 
ing the  wood  nearly  half  way  through 
n,  and  then  both  cuts  must  correspond. 
Make  a  tongue  or  slit  upwards  in  the 
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scion,  and  downwards  in  the  stock,  so 
that  the  one  may  fit  into  the  other. 
Bind  tightly  but  not  very  closely  with  a 
shred  of  bast  mat,  taJcing  care  that 
the  outer  edges  of  the  stock  and  scion 
coincide  at  least  on  one  side.  A  little 
moss  placed  upon  that  and  bound  with 
matting  will  keep  the  part  moist,  and 
exclude  as  much  air  as  is  needed.  In 
ten  days  loosen  the  matting,  still  keep- 
ing the  scion  bound  to  the  stock,  and 
close  with  the  moss  as  before  to  keep  it 
moist. 

When  the  graft  begins  to  grow  keep 
the  matting  loose,  and  cut  away  the  up- 
per part  of  the  stock  down  to  the  graft, 
as  shown  by  the  bar  in  the  engraving. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  stocks  should  be  retained  in  the  bot- 
tom heat,  and  should  have  a  moist  and 
shaded  atmosphere  until  the  operation 
is  known  to  be  successful.  Gradually 
harden  off,  and  the  plants  will  be  fit 
to  plant  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Crown 
or  cleft  grafting  may  also  be  practisc«l. 
and  when  the  stock  and  scion  are  of 
unequal  size  is  an  equally  successful 
and  more  expeditious  method. 

Another  mode  of  grafting  pelargon- 


iums is  by  approach  or  inarching.  We 
have  had  halt  a  dozen  kinds  upon  one 
stock  by  this  method.  It  is  simply  plac- 
ing the  stock  near  the  plant  furnishing 
the  scion,  and  bringing  the  branch  or 
shoot  desired  to  the  stock.  Unite  them 
at  a  smooth  part  of  the  stock  by  side 
or  tongue  grafting.  Bind  them  together 
with  matting,  and  upon  this  place  a  lit- 
tle moss,  and  bind  lightly  with  matting. 
They  will  be  well  united  in  six  weeks; 
then  cut  away  the  part  of  the  stock 
above  the  graft,  and  take  away  the  plant 
furnishing  the  scion,  having  cut  the  lat- 
ter off  just  below  the  point  of  union.— S. 
T.  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

CARE  OF  TRANSFLANTED  TREES. 

In  the  work  of  beautifying  the  grounds 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  near  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  many  thousands  of  trees  and 
shrubs  were  skillfully  and  scientifically 
transplanted,  some  of  them  being 
brought  from  long  distances  and  care- 
fully transplanted  along  the  walks  and 
drives  of  the  grounds.  The  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Warren  H. 
Manning,  the  well  known  landscape  de- 
signer, and  Chas.  H.  Pratt,  superin- 
tendent of  the  grounds,  and  the  results 
obtained  attest  to  its  excellence.  Con- 
cerning the  transplanting  of  trees  and 
the  attention  they  require,  Mr.  Manning 
said: 

"Watching,  mulching,  watering,  trim- 
ing,  fertilizing  is  the  order  of  the  day 
now  on  the  exposition  grounds.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  are  being  closely 
watched  to  note  their  behavior  after  the 
shock  of  removal.  The  removal  of  a 
plant  means  a  loss  of  roots  and  a  change 
in  conditions  that  requires,  especially  in 
the  larger  trees,  a  large  stock  of  vitality 
to  secure  a  safe  recovery.  First,  the 
roots  that  help  to  pump  the  water  from 
the  ground  to  the  leaves  to  supply  the 
loss  from  evaporation  must  get  to  work 
promptly;  some  trees  are  dead  because 
the  drainage  was  not  good  enough  to 
take  the  standing  water  out  of  the  holes, 
and  the  tree  roots  were  drowned,  as 
they  surely  will  be  if  the  roots  are  com- 
pletely submerged  in  water  for  a  long 
time.  Others,  we  know,  died  because 
a  sudden  freeze  following  a  rain  storm 
caught  the  roots  before  sufficient  top 
soil  could  be  secured  to  cover  them  com- 
pletely. 

"Some  of  the  cedars,  as  they  were 
being  rafted  across  the  waters  of  the 
marsh,  were  caught  in  a  sudden  squall, 
and  their  roots  were  given  an  involun- 
tary salt  water  bath ;  these  trees  seem  to 
lack  sufficient  vitality  to  make  a  good 
recovery,  or  perhaps  their  roots  were 
cut  too  short. 

"With  all  the  adverse  circumstances 
that  must  come  to  trees  moved  for  miles 
in  all  weather  over  all  sorts  of  roads, 
and  planted  in  soil  only  recently  drained, 
the  loss  in  the  1,500  big  trees  promises 
to  be  below  the  average  of  the  first 
year  of  such  planting.  The  loss  in  the 
shrubs  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
much  below  the  average.  Some  of  the 
finest  kinds,  like  the  evergreen,  wild 
myrtle,  the  wild  roses,  flowering  dog- 
wood and  mountain  laurel  are  almost 
all  alive  and  growing  vigorously.. 

"Mulching,  that  is,  covering  the  sur- 
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face  over  the  roots,  helps  newly  planted 
shrubs  to  gain  a  foothold,  because  it 
keeps  an  even  condition  of  temperature 
and  moisture  at  the  roots.  We  are  using 
coarse  manure,  grass  and  leaves  for  this 
purpose.  The  manure  supply,  always  an 
important  consideration,  is  here  secured 
by  supplying  the  contractors  with  bed- 
ding for  their  horses  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  allow  the  manure  to 
be  used  on  the  plantation.  Thus  grass 
that  must  be  cut,  and  would  otherwise 
be  useless  is  made  to  bring  a  return,  just 
as  a  return  of  fertilizer  is  secured  from 
the  ashes  of  the  brush  and  wood  that 
is  burned  in  the  clearing  operations. 

"Where  trees  and  shrubs  are  growing 
vigorously  little  or  no  water  is  required, 
but  where  they  are  starting  slowly,  then 
the  ground  about  the  roots  is  well  water 
soaked  about  once  a  week  in  dry  weath- 
er. About  the  tree  holes  are  punched 
to  the  depth  of  the  roots,  and  these  holes 
are  repeatedly  filled  in  succession  until 
the  ground  is  soaked.  A  light  daily 
sprinkling  is  often  worse  than  useless, 
as  it  causes  the  surface  to  bake  hard, 
^  condition  more  favorable  to  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture  than  is  a 
mulched  or  loosely  dug  surface. 

"Trees  and  shrubs  were  either  not 
trimmed  at  all  or  the  tops  were  reduced 
by  the  removal  of  whole  branches  in- 
stead of  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of 
branches  and  leaving  unsightly  stubs. 
The  plants  were  thus  not  mutilated  in 
appearance,  and  where  well  rooted  and 
vigorous  started  at  once  into  good 
growth,  as  have  most  of  the  shrubs. 
The  trees  are  more  closely  watched,  and 
where  they  show  a  tendency  to  start 
into  more  vigorous  growth  part  way 
down  the  branch  they  are  trimmed 
back  to  this  point. 

"Insect  enemies  must  also  be  watched 
for,  as  they  are  likely  to  spread  rapidly 
and  do  serious  injury,  so  an  equipment 
for  spraying  must  be  ready  at  hand  for 
such  an  emergency.  Raising  trees  and 
shrubs,  like  raising  children,  requires 
constant  care." 


MEXICAN  FLORICULTURE. 

We  are  indebted  to  A.  J.  Pieters,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  a  valued  correspondent  in 
Mexico,  showing  the  conditions  of  flori- 
culture in  that  country.  Mr.  Pieters 
advises  us,  however,  that  the  locality  to 
which  reference  is  made  is  not  near  the 
capital. 

"It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
chance  I  have  of  making  a  living  out 
of  floriculture  here  if  I  tell  you  of  a 
very  characteristic  experience  I  had  to- 
day. The  swellest  confectionery  and 
ice  cream  store  here  gives  to-night  one 
of  its  regular  tri-weekly  evening  con- 
certs and  sent  a  boy  to  me  this  after- 
noon for  'flowers  to  be  presented  to  the 
ladies  at  the  concert,*  without  specifying 
the  quantity  or  saying  how  much 
they  wished  to  pay.  This  is  a  copy  of 
mv  bill,  sent  with  the  flowers: 

12'  doz.  carnations ^0.36 

7  doz.  carnations 07 

22  La  France  roses 11 

30  Choicest  roses,  ass't'd 12 

20  Standard  fine  ro.ses,  ass'fd 06 

10.72 

"It  is  true  that  there  were  only  five 

first  class  flowers  among  the  carnations, 

but  the  La  France  roses  were  superb, 

and   among  the  '30  choicest'   were  fine 
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buds  of  Kaiserin,  Pierre  Notting,  An- 
toine  Rivoire,  Cochet,  Testout,  Sunrise, 
Etoide  de  Lyon,  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 
Carnot,  and  Golden  Gate,  and  I  think 
I  was  right  in  being  disgusted  when  the 
boy  brought  me  the  money  and  a  polite 
intimation  from  the  house  that  my 
charges  seemed  a  little  high.  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  lot  I  sold  for  72  cents 
silver,  would  bring  $15  gold,  readily  in 
any  of  the  northern  cities. 

"I  can  cut  daily  about  1,500  rose  buds, 
mostly  La  Reine,  at  times  equal  to 
American  Beauty,  but  all  I  can  get  for 
them  in  the  market  is  8  cents  per  100, 
and  as  the  delivery  baskets  carry  only 
350  to  400  buds,  representing  28  to  32 
cents  value,  it  really  isn't  worth  the 
trouble  to  market  them,  as  the  cost  of 
cutting  and  delivering  a  basketful  is 
about  13  cents,  leaving  but  15  to  19 
cents  for  me,  or  say  75  cents  if  I  sold 
all  the  1,500.  At  this  season  one  sees 
sitting  along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk 
near  the  market  a  string  of  Indians 
offering  two  bunches  of  roses  contain- 
ing five  flowers  each  for  i  cent,  and  on 
Sunday,  I  saw  one  criminal  selling  the 
old  fashioned  Scotch  pinks  in  bunches 
of  about   15  flowers  at  one  cent  also. 

"It  makes  nie  envious  to  read  of  the 
prices  paid  for  flowers  in  the  United 
States,  especially  for  violets  which  I 
sell  during  the  season  at  $i  per  kilogram 
of  some  3,000   flowers,  of  which  I   pay 


50  cents  for  the  picking,  while  I  occa- 
sionally find  in  my  copy  of  the  New 
York  Sun  a  note  about  violets  selling 
for  perhaps  $2.50  gold  per  100.  At  that 
rate  my  4,000  flowers  per  day  would 
bring  $100  gold,  while  I  get  here  $1.33 
silver,  when  I  sell  all  the  flowers  ready 
for  picking,  but  I  never  manage  to  sell 
an  average  of  two-fifths  of  them. 

"It  is  about  the  same  with  every 
other  sort  of  flower,  the  most  valuable 
being  the  Easter  lily  (blooming  here  in 
May)  which  sometimes  sells  for  3  cents 
per  flower  on  the  streets,  though  more 
commonly  for  i  cent  per  flower.  Tube- 
roses bring  ij/^  to  2  cents  per  stalk, 
gladiolus,  2  cents  per  stalk  (except  the 
common  red,  which  sells  for  %  cent) 
chrysanthemums  3  to  5  cents  per  dozen, 
cactus  dahlias  5  cents  per  dozen  (and 
very  hard  to  get  that  much)  and  so  on 
ad  nauseam. 

"The  orchids  for  which  the  New 
Yorkers  pay  from  $1  to  $5  gold  per 
spray,  sell  here  for  three  sprays  for  i 
cent,  so  what  can  one  expect  with  other 
flowers?  As  an  experiment  I  yesterday 
made  up  two  bunches  of  six  of  my 
choicest  roses  each  and  told  the  woman 
to  whom  I  delivered  them  to  sell  them 
for  the  best  price  obtainable,  and  she 
managed  to  get  2  cents  for  one  bunch 
and  3  cents  for  the  other.  In  the  evening 
I  plodded  through  clouds  of  dust  for 
six  blocks  to  the  Chinese  railway  bean- 
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ery  for  supper  and  during  the  meal  read 
in  the  Sun  about  a  convention  of  New 
York  florists,  every  single  delegate  to 
which  showed  up  in  overcoats  lined 
with  genuine  Russian  sable.  After  the 
convention  I  assume  that  they  adjourned 
to    Sherr/s    and    filled   up    on    broiled 


"They'll  rave  of  the  poor  weakling 
Sunrise  and  admire  the  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia but  secretly  they  prefer  a  big  *Rosa 
Fe  Blanca*  (Lamarque).  American 
Beauty  and  Paul  Neyron  are  not  want- 
ed because  they  *lpok  just  like  a  Reina/ 
As  a  fact,  a  well  developed  Le  Reine 
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lobster  with  drawn  butter  with  an  ac- 
companiment of  sparkling  Burgundy, 
that  being  my  idea  of  the  best  use  to 
which  a  multi-millionaire  can  put  his 
surplus  cash. 

"The  fact  is,  as  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  I  have  got  to  quit.  Of  course  ex- 
penses here  do  not  compare  with  those 
north,  but  at  best  my  labor  is  three 
men  and  one  woman,  area  cultivated 
ZVa  acres  $1.95  per  day,  my  board  90 
cents,  and  the  total  of  light,  wash,  street 
cars,  club,  newspaper,  etc.,  etc.,  is  at 
least  $1.25  per  day.  An  aggregate  of 
at  least  ^10  per  day.  As  my  rent  is 
one-half  of  the  gross  receipts  I  would 
have  to  sell  more  than  10,000  La  Reine 
rosebuds  every  day  to  keep  even.  I 
would  not  grumble  if  I  were  taking  it 
easy  and  letting  some  one  else  attend  to 
my  business,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  be- 
gin work,  hard  physical  work,  at  6  a. 
m.  and  keep  it  up  without  intermission 
until  6:15  p.  m.,  and  almost  every  night 
spend  an  hour  or  two  transplanting, 
propagating,  and  potting. 

"Work  in  the  garden  at  this  season 
isn't  fattening,  either,  for  my  chemical 
thermometer  laid  on  the  ground  in  full 
sun  showed  at  ii:iS  this  morning. 
7954*  Centigrade,  the  boiling  point  of 
water  here  is  about  92%  ®C.  I  have 
about  unburdened  myself  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  the  great  difficulty 
for  me  was  caused  by  the  unusually  fa- 
vorable season  and  the  resulting  over- 
supply  of  roses,  for  the  usual  price  paid 
for  the  common  sorts  has  been  from  7!> 
cents  to  $1  per  100  instead  of  the  8 
cents  now  current.  At  the  same  time  I 
must  confess  that  the  people  here  are 
notorious  all  over  civilized  Mexico  for 
their  stinginess,  and  Til  certify  to  their 
utter  want  of  good  taste  in  the  rose 
line. 


blossom  is  splendid,  and  when  an  Ameri- 
can woman  here  gets  a  chance  to  wander 
through  a  rose  garden  and  cut  what  she 
likes  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
she  will  cut  little  except  this  variety, 
to  the  open-mouthed  astonishment  of 
the  'gente.'  There  is  one  flower  that 
our  people  will  pay  for.  A  good  Ca- 
mellia alba  plena  imbricata  will  usually 
fetch  $1  to  $1.50,  but  only  from  men  in 
love." 


FLORISTS'  CONVENTION  NOTES. 

The  officers  of  the  Dayton  Florists* 
Club  met  July  27  at  the  exhibition 
grounds,  in  company  with  all  conces- 
sionists,  to  make  final  contracts  for  light- 
ing the  grounds,  surrounding  the  build- 
ings, laid  out  for  this  occasion.  Every- 
body was  astonished  to  see  how  things 
show  up.  All  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  Mr.  Freudenberger  and  Henry 
Hassey.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  en- 
joy in  this  section  of  the  country  the 
very  best  reputation,  one  as  a  landscape 
gardener  the  other  as  a  decorater,  but 
what  we  beheld  left  our  expectations  far, 
far  behind.  The  beautifying  of  the 
grounds  is  chiefly  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Mr.  Freudenberger.  These 
unassuming  young  men,  having  in 
charge  about  800  acres  of  park  land,  be- 
sides making  one  new  park  of  1,200 
acres  and  another  of  400  acres,  have 
spent  every  spare  moment  in  the  most 
unselfish  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft 
and  this  association. 

A  thousand  thanks  to  John  H.  Pat- 
terson, of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  for  his  generosity  in  turning  over  to 
Mr.  Freudenberger  his  men,  teams,  tools, 
and  materials  free  of  charge  to  beautify 
the  outdoor  surroundings.  This  name, 
of  John  H.  Patterson,  should  be  written 


in  gilded  letters  at  every  convention 
henceforth  of  the  national  society.  It 
is  through  his  untiring  efforts  that  the 
city  of  Dayton  is  in  landscaping  what  it 
is  to-day.  There  are  no  more  slums; 
there  arc  no  more  tenements.  This, 
verily,  is  a  city  of  homes,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  through  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  John  H.  Patterson  in  mak- 
ing the  people  love  all  that  is  great  and 
good  in  nature,  surrounding  their  homes 
with  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
Where  will  you  find  another  man  that 
will  ask  his  most  humble  neighbor, 
"Please  fix  up  your  property,"  and  if 
the  poverty  racket  is  brought  forth  ask 
this  very  man  to  give  him  permission 
to  fix  up  his  property  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  tell  him  to  come  to  get  his 
seeds  and  shrubs  to  improve  his  proper- 
ty? However,  I  do  not  want  to  say 
too  much ;  visitors  at  the  convention  will 
judge  for  themselves. 

At  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the 
club  changes  were  made  on  the  commit- 
tee of  mterior  decoration  and  Mr. 
Freudenberger  was  chosen  unanimously 
as  chairman  of  Uie  same.  The  entire 
club  was  glad  to  discover  a  hidden  talent 
and  all  were  anxious  to  give  him  full 
swing  to  exercise  his  taste  and  ability 
to  the  very  best  of  his  knowledge. 

People  are  waking  up  now  to  the 
beauty  of  perennial  stock  and  it  is  with 
regret  that  we  say  that  the  contemplated 
outdoor  exhibit  did  not  show  up  as  well 
as  was  anticipated.  A  large  lot  of 
ground  was /prepared  for  such  an  ex- 
hibit, but  exhibitors  stayed  out,  and  final- 
ly the  club  passed  a  resolution  to  fill 
up  the  empty  exhibition  spaces.  The 
smallest  and  most  humble  brought  what- 
ever he  had,  and  Mr.  Freudenberger 
took  it  unto  himself  to  plant  out  these 
empty  spaces  intended  for  exhibitors 
originally,  with  the  material  that  was 
forthcoming  from  the  members  of  the 
club,  as  ornamentally  as  he  could.  And 
when  you  come,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  will  see  that  his  efforts  were  not 
in  vain. 

As  I  said  before,  people  are  waking 
up  to  the  value  of  perennials.  Now,  you 
gentlemen  that  neglected  to  make  an  out- 
door exhibit  send  some  material  for  in- 
doors. It  will  be  well  protected.  If 
you  can't  send  the  plants  send  cut  flow- 
ers. It  will  open  up  new  avenues  of 
trade  and  will  be  quite  instructive  to  a 
great  many  members  who  are  not  well 
versed  as  to  the  beauty  and  value  of 
perennials. 

Here  is  another  pointer  for  you  gentle- 
men of  the  horticultural  building  trades. 
Contracts  will  be  let  out  this  fall  by 
one  large  concern  alone  for  a  $20,000 
conservatory.  The  eyes  of  this  firm  are 
contered  on  this  convention.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, be  alive  to  the  situation  and  be 
in  the  swim. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Dayton  Flor- 
ists* Club  will  offer  a  few  prizes  for 
the  best  plans  for  landscaping  garden- 
ing. Now,  you  enterprising  landscape 
architects,  take  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
exhibition  space  and  show  plans  of 
parks  that  ought  to  be  constructed  now, 
even  unfinished..  Make  the  trade  fa- 
miliar with  what  you  are  doing  and 
don't  put  your  light  under  a  bushel.  We 
have  to  introduce  novel  features  in 
every  convention  and  this  will  be  one 
most  beneficial  to  all  the  trade.  Come 
forward,  if  it  is  only  a  few  pencil 
sketches,  and  instruct  the  members  of 
this  association  what  can  be  done  with 
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a  small  amount  of  money  to  make  even 
the  most  humble  home  a  thing  of  beauty. 
Show  them  what  you  are  doing  to  el- 
evate citizenship  and  make  better  men 
and  women  of  us  all. 

It  is  only  three  weeks  more  until  this 
convention  will  start.  Things  are  in 
tip-top  shape,  peace  and  harmony  reign 
all  the  way  around,  and  the  twenty- 
second  convention  promises  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  society's  history  as  far  as 
exhibition,  lectures,  entertainments,  etc., 
are  concerned. 

The  exhibition  probably  will  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  society.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
superintendent  of  exhibits  to  gain  this 
end.  The  country  has  shown  up  well  in 
exhibits,  as  well  as  in  advertisements. 

We  cannot  more  than  urge  all  to  come 
prepared  to  treat  exhibitors  and  adver- 
tisers liberally.  Come  prepared,  gen- 
tlemen, to  buy  at  least  part  of  some 
man's  exhibit.  It  is  a  tremendous  task 
and  a  very  great  expense  these  gentle- 
men to  go  to  make  a  display  at  our  con- 
vention. It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every- 
body to  draw  the  channels  of  trade  dur- 
ing this  convention  to  the  exhibitors  and 
advertisers. 

Glaring  banners  will  stare  you  in  the 
face  that  will  inform  you  of  the  leaders 
in  the  parade.  A  large  bulletin  board 
will  be  put  up  in  the  office,  where  you 
may  leave  your  name  and  time  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  one  you  desire  to  meet 
and  have  not  known.  If  you  have  a 
greenhouse  to  build,  if  you  have  to  figure 
on  fittings  or  pipes,  if  you  have  to  buy 
glass,  paint  or  putty,  if  you  do  not  see 
the  exhibits  you  will  see  the  banners  of 
the  representative  firms  floating  in  the 
exhibition  hall. 

If  you  have  steamboat  orders  to  send 
out  of  New  York  harbor,  a  gigantic  sign 
will  inform  you  of  the  name  of  the  par- 
ty. If  you  do  not  know  them,  leave 
your  name  and  address  at  the  office  and 
the  required  gentlemen  will  be  pleased  to 
meet  you.  All  your  supply  orders,  plant 
and  import  orders, — save  them  for  the 
convention.  You  will  meet  all  repre- 
sentatives and  every  one  of  them  is 
worthy  of  your  patronage. 

President  Heiss  of  the  Florists*  Gub, 
has  been  in  New  York  for  one  week, 
because  there  was  a  wrong  impression 
abroad  that  this  convention  was  more  or 
less  a  western  affair.  Mr.  Heiss  was  well 
received  by  the  craft,  was  aided  liberal- 
ly in  the  undertaking  of  this  convention, 
and  the  New  York  merchants  grasped 
the  opportunity  at  a  moment  and  saw 
the  advantage  of  exhibiting  and  adver- 
tising during  this  convention.  Mr.  Heiss 
would  like  to  extend  his  personal  thanks 
for  their  liberal  contributions,  to  adver- 
tisers and  exhibitors  and  for  the  cordial 
treatment  he  received  from  all  the  New 
York  trade. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  some  of  the 
large  leading  firms  would  put  up  some 
large  electric  signs,  which  can  be  fur* 
nished  by  the  club  in  lo-inch  letters  at 
$5  a  letter  burning  for  four  nights,  these 
to  be  placed  in  the  outside  grounds. 
Some  other  firms  ought  to  come  forward 
and  do  like  the  enterprising  New  York 
brethren,  who  have  put  signs  and  ban- 
ners pertaining  to  their  firm  and  busi- 
ness in  the  Exhibition  hall.  Such  signs 
can  be  furnished,  5x15  feet,  for  $1500; 
larger  in  proportion. 

To  wind  up,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  this  will  be  the  largest  and  best 
convention  in  the  history  of  the  national 


society.  The  Dayton  Florists'  Club  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  make  the  whole  affair  a  grand 
success.  The  way  it  looks  now  it  may 
be  that  some  of  tiie  entertainments  will 
have  to  be  cut  out  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  time.  However,  such  will  be  decided 
later  and  announced.  J.  B.  Heiss. 

The  Qreenhouse. 

NOTES  ON  FALBIS  AND  PERNS. 

Midsummer  usually  brings  about  the 
proper  conditions  to  stimulate  the  ma- 
jority of  palms  into  rapid  growth,  the 
warm  days  and  frequently  humid  nights 
pushing  these  plants  ahead  in  short 
order,  provided  they  have  been  given 
suitable  soil  and  proper  attention. 

And  it  is  at  this  season  that  old 
specimens  that  were  not  repotted  in  the 
spring  will  be  in  need  of  some  extra 
stimulant  in  order  to  encourage  a  bet- 


There  is  little  danger  of  injury  in  the 
use  of  this  liquid  once  a  week  in  the 
case  of  root-bound  palms,  for  barn- 
yard manure  is  easily  assimilated  by 
these  plants,  but  it  is  always  a  wise 
precaution  when  watering  plants  with 
liquid  manure  to  make  the  application 
when  the  soil  is  not  extremely  dry. 

Soot  water  is  also  sometimes  used  on 
plants  of  this  character,  the  soot  in  ques- 
tion being  that  produced  from  soft 
coal.  This  fertilizer  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  usually  builds  up  the  color  of  the 
plants  to  which  it  is  applied  very 
rapidly,  but  it  is  advisable  not  to  give 
too  much  nitrogen  to  these  plants,  from 
•  the  fact  that  an  over-supply  of  this 
manure  is  liable  to  make  the  foliage  and 
stems  brittle. 

Dried  blood  is  also  a  quick  acting 
manure  that  contains  much  nitrogen  and 
as  such  is  of  considerable  value  to  the 
grower  of  various  plants,  but  like  tl|e 
soot  should  be  given  in  a  cautious  man- 
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ter  growth  and  color.  Many  different 
fertilizers  are  recommended  for  this 
purpose,  the  commonest  and  also  one 
of  the  safest  being  barnyard  manure  in 
liquid  form.  The  better  plan  when 
using  this  fertilizer  is  to  strain  the 
liquid  before,  using,  this  practice  avoid- 
ing the  choking  of  the  soil  and  drain- 
age. 


ner,  or  there  may  be  other  troubles  to 
contend  with.  In  some  cases  a  top- 
dressing  of  old  cow  dung,  with  which 
has  been  mixed  some  bone  flour,  will  do 
much  to  start  along  a  palm  that  one 
cannot  conveniently  retub,  pleaty  of 
water  being  given  to  wash  the  soluble 
portion  of  the  manure  down  among  the 
roots. 
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The  very  heavy  rains  that  have  so 
frequently  occurred  this  summer  have 
been  quite  a  severe  test  for  the  shading 
material  on  the  roofs  of  the  palm 
houses,  and  thus  increases  the  expense 
for  that  particular  item  to  some  extent, 
for  at  this  time  it  does  not  pay  to  al- 
low the  glass  to  become  bare  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  else  the  imperfect 
squares  of  glass,  of  which  there  are 
always  some  to  be  found,  will  so  focus 
the  rays  of  the  sun  that  the  best  leaves 
of  some  of  the  plants  are  sure  to  suffer, 
and  on  a  palm  every  leaf  counts. 

The  observant  grower  usually  finds 
what  may  be  termed  a  secondary  pot- 
ting in  some  batches  of  stock  by  mid- 
summer, from  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  young  plants  at  the  time  of  the 
spring  potting  that  were  not  quite  in  con- 
dition for  a  shift.  These  having  npw 
made  some  growth  both  of  tops  and 
roots,  will  be  found  in  condition  for  re- 
potting, and  this  slack  time  furnishes 
a  good  opportunity  for  doing  the  work. 

It  pays  to  handle  these  successive  lots 
of  plants  at  the  time  they  most  need 
it,  rather  than  either  to  pot  them  before 
they  are  in  condition  for  it,  or  to  make 
them  wait  until  the  houses  are  straight- 
ened up  after  the  fall  rush.  Some  of 
the  early  sown  palm  seeds,  such  as 
latanias  and  arecas  may  now  be  for- 
ward enough  for  potting  off,  and  if  so 
would  better  be  handled  without  delay, 
for  when  these  young  plants  are  allowed 
to  remain  too  long  in  the  seed  pots, 
they  become  thin  and  drawn,  besides 
having  such  long  roots  that  it  is  hard 
to   disentangle   them   without   breaking. 

At  the  time  of  potting,  these  seedling 
palms  should  not  have  their  roots  ex- 
posed to  the  air  any  longer  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  the  young  plants  soon 
suffering  from  this  cause.  This  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  and  the  breaking  of  the 
tender  roots  by  careless  potting  are  the 
most  prolific  causes  of  the  young  plants 
rotting  off  at  this  stage  of  growth, 
though  it  must  also  be  allowed  that 
over-watering  frequently  adds  to  the 
trouble. 

Syringing  should  be  thorough  and 
vigorous  on  every  bright .  day  at  this 
season,  for  thrips  and  red  spiders  are 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  do  their  nefarious 
work,  but  there  are  days  during  the 
summer  when  the  houses  are  better 
without  water,  owing  to  cloudiness  and 
humidity,  and  it  is  on  such  occasions 
that  the  good  judgment  of  the  grower 
should  be  exercised. 

Insects  propagate  very  rapidly  at  this 
season,  and  regular  fumigations  with 
some  of  the  nicotine  preparations  will 
be  found  decidedly  beneficial  in  the 
palm  houses,  these  preparations  seldom 
having  any  injurious  effect  upon  the 
foliage  unless  used  in  unreasonable 
quantities.  Tobacco  extract  also  has 
value  as  an  insecticide,  but  is  injurious 
to  the  foliage  of  some  palms  when  fre- 
quently used,  and  wlien  this  extract 
drains  down  into  the  soil  it  probably  af- 
fects the  roots  of  most  plants  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent 

The  nicotine  papers  are  also  useful 
in  the  fern  houses,  where  an  occasional 
fumigating  is  needful  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  thrips  and  other  insects.  There 
is  possibly  less  trouble  from  thrips  on 
the  young  ferns  when  they  are  kept  in 
cold  frames  during  the  summer  months, 
but  if  this  pest  does  get  a  foot-hold  in 
the  frames  there  may  be  more  trouble 


in  eradicating  it  there  than  in  the  green- 
house, from  the  fact  that  it  may  get 
further  ahead  in  the  frame  before  it  is 
noticed.  But  whether  the  young  ferns 
are  grown  in  frames  or  in  greenhouse, 
they  must  always  be  kept  moist  and 
given  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  both 
day  and  night. 

At  this  season  the  various  varieties 
of  nephrolepis  are  all  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  in  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults the  young  plants  should  be  repot- 
ted as  they  require  it  and  given  space 
enough  to  develop  short  and  sturdy 
growth.  To  get  such  a  growth  both 
space  and  light  are  required,  and  plants 
that  are  being  grown  by  such  methods 


Hydrangea  Snowball. 
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will  use  up  a  great  deal  of  water,  and 
must  have  it  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
condition. 

There  are  few  ferns  that  are  easier  to 
grow  than  the  nephrolepis,  but  yet  this 
needs,  and  deserves,  some  care  in  treat- 
ment if  the  aim  of  the  grower  is  to  sup- 
ply a  critical  market,  such  as  the  high 
class  retail  trade  of  one  of  our  large 
cities,  and  such  a  trade  usually  demands 
a  stocky  and  well  furnished  fern,  the 
fronds  of  which  have  strong  stems  and 
good  color,  and  the  dealer  presenting 
such  plants  is  generally  able  to  get  a 
profitable  price  for  them,  even  when 
some  of  the  department  stores  are  offer- 
ing fine  Boston  ferns  at  38  cents  each. 
W.  H.  Tapun. 


them  for  a  week  or  two,  as  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  lift  plants  in  the 
field  when  they  are  in  a  half-wilted  con- 
dition and  then  to  transport  them  to  the 
houses  with  hardly  any  earth  about  their 
roots  and  plant  them  in  a  temperature 
of  about  100**.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  better  to  wait  a  week  or  10 
days  if  necessary  for  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  and  then  rush  the 
work. 

Meanwhile  the  benches  should  be  got- 
ten into  shape  and  everything  made 
ready  for  the  planting.  The  plants  in 
the  field  should  be  looked  over  very 
carefully  and  pinched  as  needed.  Pinch- 
ing bade  the  plants  after  planting  in 
the  houses  tmtil  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  August  according  to  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  plants  will  insure  a 
good  crop  of  blooms  beginning  Oct  i. 

The  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  the 
houses  need  every  possible  attention.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  kept  loose 
and  the  weeds  kept  down.  If  the  soil 
in  the  benches  shows  a  tendency  to  get 
sour  or  hard  a  liberal  application  of  air- 
slaked  lime  should  be  applied  just  af- 
ter stirring  and  should  then  be  watered 
into  the  soil.  This  application  sweetens 
the  soil  and  will  prevent  stem  rot  tak- 
ing hold. 

If  the  plants  that  have  been  kept  in- 
doors all  season  are  not  as  large  as  those 
in  the  field,  it  need  cause  no  apprehen- 
sion. The  field  grown  plants  as  a  rule 
are  more  robust  at  the  time  of  planting 
in  the  houses,  but  before  they  become 
established  the  indoor  grown  stock  will 
be  much  ahead  and  will  produce  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  blooms  early  in  the  season. 

Fumigating  should  be  kept  up  even  if 
the  presence  of  green  flies  has  not  been 
noticed.  It  is  good  practice  to  fumi- 
gate once  about  every  10  days  or  2 
weeks.  In  regard  to  what  to  use  it  is 
sometimes  dfiiicult  to  choose  as  there  are 
so  many  preparations  on  the  market 
We  have  found  nicofumcv  as  good  as 
any  we  have  ever  tried.  It  is  easy  to 
handle,  very  effective  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  the  plants.  J. 


CARNATIONS. 

The  extremely  dry  weather  prevailing 
in  the  central  states  has  had  the  tendency 
of  checking  carnations  in  the  field  to  a 
certain   extent  and   may  delay  housing 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

Just  at  present,  and  for  several  weeks 
to  come,  the  work  in  the  rose  houses 
varies  but  little.  Cultivating,  tying,  and 
disbudding  being  about  the  routine  of 
the  work  for  a  while.  It  may  be  ad- 
visable to  state  that  the  disbudding 
should  be  intelligently  handled,  as  this 
particular  work  is  the  only  means  we 
have  of  building  up  a  good  stocky 
growth. 

Do  not  take  the  buds  until  they  are 
about  the  size  of  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger;  at  this  stage  the  eyes  along  the 
stem  are  prominent  enough  to  discern 
easily  the  proper  joint  at  which  to  cut 
back.  The  eye  should  be  plump,  and 
the  proper  eye  may  be  near  the  top  or 
several  joints  below  the  bud,  as  there 
are  seldom  two  alike,  but  a  little  care- 
ful observation  when  disbudding  and 
watching  the  results  from  time  to  time 
will  soon  enable  the  grower  to  tell  at  a 
glance  how  and  where  to  cut  By  just 
snipping  out  the  bud  alone  the  plants 
will  become  very  dense  in  growth,  and 
the  growth  will  be  twiggy.  After  a  plant 
once  gets  in  this  condition  the  only  real 
salable  flowers  that  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance, will  be  a  case  here  and  there- 
from the  soil. 
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Another  thing  that  is  liable  to  give 
some  trouble  ^  the  green  scum  that  fre- 
quently accumulates  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  This  is  more  noticeable  after 
several  rainy  days  or  continuous  cloudy 
weather,  again  where  the  soil  is  natural- 
ly a  little  sour,  this  scum  or  fungus 
growth  will  spread  rapidly.  If  this 
should  be  the  case  a  light  sprinkling  of 
air-slaked  lime  thoroughly  stirred  into 
the  soil  before  watering  will  often  be  of 
some  benefit.  The  walks  and  the  spaces 
beneath  the  benches  should  be  sprinkled 
frequently  with  the  lime  also.  This  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  the  atmosphere  pure 
and  at  the  same  time  it  acts  as  a  check 
to  various  kinds  of  fungus  growth,  of- 
ten preventing  in  a  measure  cases  of 
mildew  or  black  spot.  It  is  better  to 
prevent  the  various  diseases  than  to  wait 
until  a  cure  must  be  accomplished.  There 
is  seldom  a  case  where  mildew  or  black- 
spot  gets  the  upper  hand,  where  the 
grower  has  really  tried  his  level  best 
to  prevent  it.  Do  not  wait  for  signs  be- 
fore applying  the  preventive. 

Syringing  with  considerable  pressure 
at  the  nozzle  must  be  the  rule  from  now 
on,  allowing  the  spray  to  reach  the  under 
side  of  the  foliage,  reaching  well  in 
among  the  plants  when  syringing.  Very 
often  there  may  be  a  few  red  spiders 
lurking  on  some  of  the  older  foliage  just 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  multiply.  Rich- 
mond will  require  the  most  careful 
S3rringing  for,  like  our  old  friend  Me- 
teor, the  form  of  the  leaves  being  very 
much  concaved  underneath,  it  makes  an 
excellent  cover  for  spider. 

Do  not  keep  the  soil  too  wet.  Try 
to  give  the  plants  just  enough  water  to 
have  them  require  a  watering  daily; 
and  imtil  the  soil  is  well  filled  with 
roots  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  water 
the  young  plants  individually.  All  the 
attention  we  can  possibly  give  the  young 
plants  now  will  lessen  the  chances  of 
failure  later  when  it  becomes  much 
harder  to  stimulate  rapid  growth. 

E. 

HYDRANGEA  SNOWBALL. 

This  will  doubtless  become  the  popu- 
lar name  of  the  new  hardy  American 
hydrangea  which  has  been  sent  for  reg- 
istry as  H.  arboresc^ns  alba  grandiflora. 
The  color  and  form  of  floret  resemble 
those  of  the  viburnum,  though  the  form 
of  the  panicle  is  much  like  that  of  Hy- 
drangea Hortensia,  and  it  is  free  from 
the  coarseness  of  H.  paniculata  grandi- 
flora, both  in  foliage  and  flower,  and  has 
a  fine  natural  habit.  The  plant  attains 
a  height  of  four  feet  and  specimens  four 
feet  through  have  been  noted.  The 
plant's  great  value,  both  for  the  garden 
and  to  the  florist,  may  be  judged  when 
it  is  stated  that  it  comes  into  bloom  the 
last  week  of  June,  when  hardly  a  spring 
shrub  can  be  found  in  flower,  and  per- 
sists far  into  August,  furnishing  pure 
white  flowers  of  the  greatest  elegance 
in  profusion.  The  keeping  qualities  of 
the  flowers  when  cut  are  quite  as  won- 
derful as  those  of  H.  paniculata  grandi- 
flora. It  is  a  native  of  Ohio  and  is 
perfectly  hardy.  E.  G.  Hnx. 

Geneseo,  N.  Y.— a  very  successful 
flower  carnival  in  connection  with  St. 
Michael's  Society  was  held  June  22  at 
the  parish  house.  Prizes  were  offered 
for  roses,  peonies,  larkspur  and  foliage 
plants,  also  for  bouquets  and  table  dec- 
orations. 
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Bermuda  Lilies. — Owing  to  a  most 
unfavorable  season  a  shortage  in  mar- 
ketable bulbs  of  Lilium  Harisii  is  likely 
to  seriously  interfere  with  the  well  laid 
plans  of  lily  growers  for  the  coming  fall 
and  winter.  No  time  should  therefore 
be  lost  in  placing  orders  and  securing 
the  needed  supply.  Bermuda  lilies  in- 
tended for  early  forcing  must  be  potted 
up  this  month.  -Bulbs  of  the  smaller 
sizes  are  usually  from  10  to  15  days 
ahead  of  the  large  bulbs  in  coming  into 
bloom.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
when  Selecting  a  grade  for  very  early 
work.  They  are  planted  in  5-inch  pots, 
using  a  rather  heavy  soil,  enriched  and 
made  friable  by  the  admixture  of  thor- 
oughly decomposed  stable  manure,  this 
to  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  pre- 
pared soil.  Of  the  bulbs  nothing  but  the 
extreme  tip  should  show  above  ground 
after  the  soil  has  been  settled  to  a  level 
of  about  half  an  inch  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot  by  a  good  watering.  The  pots 
are  then  placed  in  frames,  covered  to  the 
thickness  of  an  inch  or  two  with  old, 
well  broken  up  manure,  or  with  coal- 
ashes,  fresh  earth,  sand,  anything  that 
will  aid  in  holding  moisture  and  as  low 
a  temperature  about  the  potted  bulbs  as 
is  possible  to  provide  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  In  about  a  month  this  covering 
above  the  pots  should  be  removed.  It 
will  then  be  found  that  a  good  many  of 
the  lilies  have  made  a  promising  start, 
showing  well  advanced  rudiments  of 
roots  and  a  first  beginning  in  top 
growth.  These  should  be  chosen  for 
the  very  earliest  forcing,  taken  from  the 
frame  to  a  house,  kept  at  about  60°  and 
here  brought  into  bloom  by  close  atten- 


factor  in  safely  carrying  the  stock 
through  this,  the  most  critical  period  of 
open  air  rose  culture.  A  good  water- 
ing, one  that  reaches  the  roots,  will  be 
sufficient  for  four  or  five  days  in  the 
driest  kind  of  weather  and  a  wetting 
down  of  the  foliage  every  night  with 
syringe  or  hose  works  wonders  in  keep- 
ing insects  in  check  and  the  plants 
bright  and  healthy.  An  occasional  dust- 
ing over  and  blowing  through  the  foli- 
age of  hellebore,  tobacco  dust  or  slug- 
shot  will  drive  away  greenfly,  slugs, 
caterpillars  and  other  unwelcome  guests 
or  keep  them  from  coming.  Mildew  on 
roses  is  an  all-season  ailment,  so  common 
that  many  growers  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  not  minding  it  very  much.  But 
the  warfare  against  fungoid  diseases 
must  go  on,  if  good  culture  otherwise  is 
to  result  in  good  roses.  Powdered  sul- 
phur, fostite,  grape  dust,  any  one  of 
these  effective  remedies,  judiciously 
made  use  of,  is  excellent  in  fighting  mil- 
dew on  outdoor  roses.  Disease  at  this 
season  presages  future  trouble  and  a 
spotless,  perfect  foliage,  so  desirable  in 
pot  grown  and  forced  roses  in  early 
spring,  cannot  be  looked  for  on  plants 
that  were  overrun  with  rust,  black  spot, 
blight  or  mildew  the  previous  season 
while  yet  in  the  field.  Rambler  roses, 
tea  and  hybrid. perpetual  roses  are  ever 
ready  to  contract  disease  of  one  kind 
or  another  and  to  carry  it  with  them 
into\  the  following  season.  It  is  little 
trouble  to  apply  reliable  remedies  and 
less  to  apply  them  in  time. 

ViNCA  Major.— The  stock  of  green, 
mottled  and  variegated  vinca,  so  impor- 
tant an  item  in  the  filling  of  boxes  and 
vases  every  spring,  is  never  too  abun- 
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tion  to  watering,  spraying  and  fumigat- 
ing. 

Outdoor  Roses. — Provided  roses  in 
the  field  are  well  taken  care  of  they  will 
now  make  their  finest  growth.  It  is  un- 
likely at  this  season  that  rains  can  be 
relied  upon  as  furnishing  the  needed 
supply  of  moisture ;  and  watering,  there- 
fore, must  be  resorted  to  as  the  prime 


dant.  Now  is  the  time  to  forestall  future 
scarcity.  The  young,  winter-struck 
plants,  set  out  in  the  field  in  the  spring, 
are  now  beginning  to  stretch  and  the 
vines  are  gaining  in  length  and  strength. 
If  stock  is  limited  and  immediate  and 
rapid  increase  would  seem  desirable, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  summer  propa- 
gation by  layering.    Upright  vines,  not 
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necessarily  the  stoutest,  are  laid  down, 
so  that  they  touch  the  ground,  held  in 
place  by  pegs  or  by  being  covered  with 
soil  here  and  there.  These  and  the 
natural  runners  soon  form  roots  on 
several  joints  along  their  entire  length 
and  from  these  joints  vines  will  be  sent 
up,  that  will  attain  quite  a  length  by 
next  fall.  These  vines  together  with 
those  from  the  main  plants,  if  cut  up  in- 
to lengths  of  two  joints,  will  furnish 
an  abundance  of  cuttings,  all  of  which 
will  root  in  the  fall  and  grow  into  nice 
4-inch  stock  by  next  spring. 

Ficus  Elastica.— When  old  rubber 
trees  become  misshapen  and  unsightly, 
useless  for  decorative  work  and  worth- 
less as  stock  in  trade,  they  should  be 
made  to  yield  a  lot  of  new  little  plants 
of  value,  ready  to  pot  off  and  grow  on. 
This  is  done  by  wounding  one  or  more 
of  the  joints  right  below  the  leafy  tops 
of  the  branches  and  then  tying  a  hand- 
ful of  moss  firmly  around  the  wounded 
joints.  If  this  is  kept  moist  it  will  not 
be  long  at  this  time  of  the  year  before 
the  moss  is  penetrated  by  white  roots. 
Then  the  branch  just  below  the  moss 
should  be  cut  nearly  half  through,  and  a 
week  or  two  later  the  rooted  top  may  be 
cut  away  entirely  and  potted  up.  • 

Genistas. — Propagated  from  cuttings, 
struck  in  mid-winter  or  early  spring, 
genistas  should  now  be  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  require  5-inch  pots,  and  if  this 
is  the  case,  they  would  now  fare, better 
outdoors  than  in  the  greenhouse.  They 
do  best  plunged  in  spent  hotbed  ma- 
nure, their  pots  covered  to  the  rim. 
Regularly  watered,  sprasred  and  pinched 
back  occasionally,  fine  bushy  plants  will 
be  had  by  the  time  they  must  undergo 
their  last  shift  in  October.  They  want 
cool  quarters  during  the  winter  and  very 


than  this  spring.  This  may  in  great  part 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  growers  have 
been  exceptionally  successful  in  work- 
ing up  a  fine  stock  by  careful  selection 
from  numerous  batches  of  seedlings, 
raised  from  year  to  year.  More  plants 
are  now  also  grown  of  the  three  new 
and  highly  improved  varieties  sent  out 
by  Burbank  a  few  years  ago,  of  which 
Alaska  is  probably  the  best.  Shasta 
daisies  are  now  nearing  the  end  of  their 
first  great  crop  in  flowering,  and  if  an 
increase  of  good  -stock  by  division  is 
contemplated  it  should  be  undertaken 
before  the  plants  start  again.  If  at- 
tempted much  later  than  the  middle  of 
August  the  plants  will  not  have  time  to 
become  well  enough  established  to  with- 
stand the  vigors  of  the  coming  winter. 

Nephrolepis. — Practice  has  fairly  well 
demonstrated  that  the  repeated  advice 
to  afford  Boston  ferns  the  full  and  un- 
obstructed light  should  not  be  followed 
to  the  extent  of  freely  exposing  the  fast 
growing  plants  to  the  excessive  glare 
of  the  mid-day  summer  sun.  At  this  the 
hottest  season  and  at  a  time  when  the 
development  of  new  and  tender  foliage  is 
most  rapid,  a  light  shading  during  the 
brightest  hours  of  an  exceedingly  hot 
day  is  most  beneficial.  It  preserves  the 
freshly  verdant  coloring  of  the  fern,  one 
of  its  choicest  attributes,  and  it  prevents 
rapid  escape  of  moisture.  When  Boston 
ferns  (the  old  type  as  well  as  the  newer 
forms^  are  to  be  grown  into  fine  speci- 
mens by  constant  pot  culture  throughout 
the  summer,  it  is  well  to  plunge  them  up 
to  the  rim  of  their  pots  into  tan  bark, 
spent  hops  or  some  such  material,  the 
presence  of  which  would  counteract  any 
overheating  of  the  pots  by  direct  sun- 
shine as  also  the  rapid  drying  out  of  the 
soil.     Such  plants  now  need  careful  at- 
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little  in  the  way  of  forcing  for  spring 
trade.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
fewer  of  these  plants  are  grown  now 
than  in  former  years,  and  yet  their  cul- 
ture is  the  simplest  and  easiest  imagin- 
able and  their  value  as  Easter  stock  and 
market  plants  undisputed. 

Shasta  Daisies. — Never  since  shasta 
daisies  were  first  introduced  did  the 
flowers  sell  faster  or  bring  better  prices 


tention;  they  do  not  want  too  frequent 
drenching,  nor  should  they  at  any  time 
become  real  dry;  they  should  be  turned 
from  time  to  time,  repotted  when  neces- 
sary and  afforded  all  the  space  required 
for  the  attainment  of  natural  spread  and 
graceful  form.  Ferns  so  grown  need  a 
lot  of  extra  care,  but  they  are  worth  it, 
being  much  superior  to  the  stock  raised 
by   open   bench   culture   and   potted   or 


made  up  in  the  fall.  For  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  stock,  however,  no  other  meth- 
od in  point  of  efliciency  and  dispatdi 
surpasses  the  growing  of  nephrolepis  in 
a  bench  with  three  or  four  inches  of 
crisp  sandy  soil,  giving  free  play  to  the 
rooting  of  runners. 

Small  Ferns. — If  anything  lends 
grace,  gives  finish  and  pleasing  outline 
to  any  sort  of  plant  arrangement  it  is 
the  unstinted  use  of  ferns  in  its  make- 
up. Florists  who  are  constantly  called 
upon  to  fill  baskets,  dishes  and  fancy  re- 
ceptacles with  an  assortment  of  foliage 
or  flowering  plants,  and  those  who  do 
much  work  in  this  line  at  the  holidays, 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  small  ferns, 
of  whatever  species  they  may  be.  This 
is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  stock  up, 
when  seedling  ferns,  yet  in  trays,  are  of- 
fered at  small  cost.  These,  when  re- 
ceived, will  be  found  to  be  of  various 
varieties  and  of  differing  sizes,  but  usu- 
ally all  of  them  in  fine  shape  and  just 
right  for  2  or  2%-inch  pots,  the  size, 
which  is  most  serviceable  in  the  work 
for  which  they  are  intended.  These 
ferns  will  be  fine,  ■  sturdy,  well  estab- 
lished plants  at  the  holiday  season. 

Hardy  Perennials.  —  Where  the 
crowding  of  densely  spread  growth  in 
the  hardy  herbaceous  border  plainly 
points  out  the  necessity  of  thinning,  re- 
setting, dividing,  and  probably  the  mak- 
ing of  an  entirely  new  plantation,  the 
work  should  be  taken  in  hand  now,  at 
least  with  such  species  as  are  beyond 
their  flowering  season.  There  is  so  lit- 
tle time  in  the  spring  for  labor  of  this 
kind  and  so  much  risk  if  performed  in 
the  fall  that  no  better  time  can  be  chosen 
than  the  month  of  August.  Most  of  the 
stock  replanted  at  this  time  will  give 
little  trouble  in  being  started  and  will 
be  in  fine  condition  by  next  fall  to  carry 
safely  through  the  winter.  This  is  also 
a  good  month  for  the  sowing  of  seeds  of 
such  kinds  as  are  usually  propagated  in 
that  way.  Some  of  these  will  need  a 
pricking  off  or  transplanting  before  win- 
ter sets  in,  while  others  should  not  be 
disturbed  until  spring. 

E. 

NEW  GERANIUM  SYCAMORE. 

The  illustration  opposite  shows  a 
bench  of  the  new  geranium  Sjrcamorc 
which  Dr.  A.  S.  Halstead,  Belleville,  III, 
will  introduce  next  season.  The  trusses 
of  bright,  clear  salmon  pink  flowers  are 
very  large  and  borne  on  good  stems. 
The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  dwarf, 
covering  the  ground  well,  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily free  bloomer.  The  variety 
is  said  to  be  a  cross  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill 
and  Paul  Bruant  Dr.  Halstead  has 
some  6,000  plants  and  will  make  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  the  variety  at  the 
Dayton  convention.  Dr.  Halstead's  es- 
tablishment, which  now  consists  of  14 
houses,  will  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  of 
six  new  houses  this  summer,  three  of 
the  new  structures  to  be  devoted  to  this 
new  geranium. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Profs.  Copeland, 
Cowie,  Bums,  Newcomb,  Markley  and 
Jones  have  secured  a  frontage  of  1,700 
feet  on  Oswego  street,  from  Oxford  to 
Hill  streets,  where  they  will  establish  a 
private  park.  O.  C.  Simons,  landscape 
gardener,  of  Chicago,  has  been  engaged 
to  lay  out  the  grounds. 
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JOHN  F.  HUSS. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  career 
of  John  F.  Huss,  who  was  recently 
elected  for  the  third  time  president  of 
the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Florists*  Club,  will 
be  of  interest. 

Mr.  Huss  is  a  native  of  Bern,  Switz- 
erland, and  is  today  a  striking  example 
of  the  all  around  plantsman  who  has 
lived  the  strenuous  life  and  established 
an  honored  name  in  his  profession. 
He  began  his  career  with  a  three 
years*  course  in  the  horticultural  col- 
lege of  his  native  canton,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  which  he  served  a  i-egular 
apprenticeship  with  the  then  prominent 
plantsman  R.  Batschi,  of  Bern.  He  then 
moved  to  Vevey,  and  served  a  year  with 
Louis  Plane,  whose  establishment  was 
noted  for  its  splendid  collection  of  aza- 
leas and  camellias,  in  addition  to  its 
extensive  nurseries  and  general  green- 
house stock. 

Mr.  Huss  then  proceeded  to  Paris 
to  fill  a  position  in  the  forcing  estab- 
lishment of  Henri  Voight,  at  Bourg-la- 
Reine,  where  the  specialties  were  fruits 
and  violets  for  the  Pans  market.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Voight's  plant  ad- 
joined the  well  known  nurseries  of 
Jules  Margottin,  whose  name  still  fig- 
ures prominently  in  all  rojse  catalogues. 
He  next  served  two  years  in  the  parks 
department  of  Paris,  under  Barrillier, 
famous  for  his  skill  in  park  architecture. 
On  leaving  here  he  took  a  position  with 
Leon  Prevost,  a  Parisian  landscape 
gardener,  who  was  widely  known  for 
his  French  system  of  gardening,  with 
whom  he  served  2  years.  He  was  then 
appointed  greenhouse  foreman  at  the 
historic  Chateau  des  Ombrages  a  la 
Port  Buque,  Versailles,  owned  by  the 
aristocratic  Andre  family.  Mr.  Huss 
was  here  during  the  epoch  making 
years,  1870-71,  and  when  in  a  reminis- 
cent mood  can  recount  stirring  tales  ol 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  ter- 
rible tijne  of  the  commune.  It  was  at 
this  famous  chateau  that  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia  had  his  headquarters 
during  the  war,  and  his  staff  and  300 
soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  property. 
Mr.  Huss  feelingly  recalls  how  he  had 
to  put  his  men  to  work  to  empty  their 
splendid  plant  house  60x100  feet  to  make 
sleeping  quarters  for  the  prince's  body- 
guard. Mr.  Huss  also  tells  with  ex- 
ceeding good  grace  that  during  this 
decidedly  strenuous  time  it  was  part  of 
his  duty  to  decorate  the  dining  rooms 
and  parlors  occupied  by  the  pnnce  and 
his  staff.  To  show  how  efficiently  Mr. 
Huss  performed  his  duties,  under  the 
most  trying  conditions,  he  was  pre- 
sented, just  before  the  evacuation,  with 
$500  in  gold,  and  was  offered  a  position 
in  the  imperial  gardens  at  Potsdam. 
This  offer  he  declined,  however,  and 
shortly  afterward  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, England,  where  he  promptly  found 
a  position  in  the  establishment  of  John 
Fraser,  at  Walthamstow,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  new  foliage  plants  and 
ferns. 

After  a  short  stay  there  he  securea 
a  position  with  the  firm  of  Hugh  Low, 
Upper  Clapton,  London,  as  foreman  of 
the  department  of  stove  plants  and  ex- 
otic ferns.  Mr.  Huss  held  this  position 
for  zV'i  years,  and  then  decided  to  set 
out  for  the  United  States.  Arriving 
in  Philadelphia  early  in  1875,  he  se- 
cured his  first  position  in  this  country 
with  John  Dick,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  shortly  thereafter  appointed  propa- 
gator to   S.    Parsons   &   Co.,   Flushing, 


L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
1877.  He  then  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia as  foreman  and  propagator  with 
the  firm  of  Robert  Buist. 

In  1880,  Mr.  Huss  took  the  position 
of  superintendent  of  landscape  work 
with  the  firm  of  Calvert  Vaux,  Par- 
sons, Jr.,  &  Redford,   New   York,  and 
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had  charge  of  large  operations  in  New 
York,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Lenox,  Mass., 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1885,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral foreman  of  construction  in  the 
new  city  parks,  New  York.  Here, 
with  an  army  of  men,  he  conducted  op- 
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erations  in  all  the  new  park  properties 
which  had  then  been  acquired  by  New 
York  city,  including  Van  Cortland,  Pel- 
ham,  Tremont,  Bronx,  Crotona,  River- 
side and  Morningside,  and  finally  had 
charge  of  the  new  work  and  planting  in 
Central  park. 


Mr.  Huss  went  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  in 
1890,  as  superintendent  on  the  country 
estate  of  Mrs.  Morgan.  He  remained 
there  8  years,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Morgan,  he  decided  to  return  to 
Switzerland,  and  there  make  his  per- 
manent abode.  However,  even  the 
glory  of  alpine  scenery  soon  became 
irksome  and  monotonous,  and  he  felt 
impelled  to  return  to  the  United  States 
and  to  active  life.  Before  Igavitig  .Swit- 
zerland in  igoo  Mr.  Huss  was  offered, 
and  accepted,  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent on  the  beautiful  estate  of  J. 
J.  Goodwin,  Hartford,  Conn.  Dur- 
ing the  five  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  place  Mr.  Huss  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  transformed  it  and 
has  given  it  a  proud  position  among 
the  show  places  of  New  England.  A 
fine  modem  range  of  glass  has  been 
erected  and  splendic'  collections  of 
roses,  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  rare 
ferns  have  been  skilfully  laid  out. 
Here,  too,  is  established  one  of  the 
finest  alpine  gardens  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Huss  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
various  fraternal  orders,  and  is  a  33d 
degree  Mason.  Socially  he  is  noted  for 
the  staunch  sincerity  of  his  friendship, 
for  his  kindly,  genial  disposition,  for 
his  warm  hospitality  as  a  host,  and  for 
his  prompt  readiness  to  give  real  as- 
sistance to  every  worthy  cause. 

Alex   Cumming. 

OTTO  ABELE. 

Otto  Abele,  president  of  the  New 
Orleans  Horticultural  Society,  was  bom 
in  Gundelsheim,  Germany,  33  years  ago, 
and  came  to  this  country  when  but  a 
boy.  Soon  his  great  love  for  plants 
and  flowers  was  apparent,  and  induced 
him  later  on  to  become  a  florist.  Hav- 
ing served  in  several  establishments  he 
started  while  still  very  young  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  landscape  gardener 
and  grower  of  pot  plants.  Strict  de- 
votion to  his  chosen  trade,  together  with 
fair  Intsincss  methods,  assured  him  suc- 
cess from  the  start.  In  1894  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  brother  Paul 
under  the  firm  name  of  Abclc  Bros.,  one 
of  the  enterprising  young  establish- 
ments of  the  Crescent  city.  Otto  Abele 
is  also  a  very  active  member  of  the 
German  Gardeners'  Club,  thte  oldest 
German  singing  society  and  several 
other  organizations.  Crescent. 


Hacerstown,  Md.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  fair  board  held  June  18,  it  was  prac- 
tically decided  to  erect  a  new  floricul- 
tnral  building,  providing  the  plans  can  be 
prepared  and  the  building  finished  in 
time  for  the  exhibition  next  fall.  The 
board  also  decided  to  increase  the 
amount  of  premiums  in  this  department 
from  $333  to  $500,  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging local  and  out-of-town  florists 
to  make  even  better  exhibits  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

Cleveland,  O.— Mrs.  Louisa  Kline 
Miller,  of  the  Home  Gardening  Associa- 
\ion,  has  made  application  to  the  board  of 
education  for  a  greenhouse  at  the  Rose- 
dale  school  where  the  association  has 
established  a  center  for  the  cultivation 
and  distribution  of  plants  to  the  other 
schools.  Director  Orr  has  already  al- 
lowed funds  for  a  toolhouse  on  the  lot 
where  the  pupils  may  learn  plant  graft- 
ing and  care  of  the  plants,  and  it  is 
planned  to  have  a  model  garden,  includ- 
ing floral  sun  dial  and  other  beds. 
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or  practice  by  self-respecting  farmers  or 
farmers'  associations  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  government  seed  dis- 
tribution as  at  present  conducted  thui 
there  would  be  in  favor  of  a  regular  dis- 
tribution to  farmers  or  any  oUier  class 
of  citizens  of  free  beef,  free  sugar  or 
free  flour  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country. 

It  is  directed  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  all  senators,  members 
of  congress,  the  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Department,  agricultural  papers 
and  to  others  interested. 

(Signed)       Philip  H.  Hale, 
Chasles  F.  Mills, 
John  M.  Stahl, 

Ex.  Com.  Agricultural  Press  League. 


MONUMENT  TO  ALPHONSE  KARIL 


Gardbhino  is  eotten  up  for  its  readers  and  in 
cbeir  interest,  ana  it  bebooves  you,  one  and  all,  to 
make  it  interestiner.  If  It  does  not  exactly  suit 
your  case,  please  write  and  tell  us  what  you  want 
It  is  our  desire  to  help  you. 

Abk  axt  QuBsnowB  vou  please  about  plants, 
flowers,    fruits,   vegetaSles    or   other  practical 

gardening  matters.     We  will  take  pleasure  in  .       ^       i-.     t      ,      a      •«    » 

answering  them.  At    St.    Raphael,    April    8,    a    monu- 

SBvrDUBNoTBBof  your  experience  in  gardening  ment  was  unveiled  in  the  name  of  lit- 

S.;"»JL!lSfiLh!ll2JaiIr««nr,?2Siy\^^^^^  erary  France  and  in  the  name  of  horti- 

may  be  enlightened  and  encouraged,  and  of  your  *,''         •  ^,      >-,   .      ,,.           ^      Ait 

failures,  perhaps  we  can  help  you.  culture  of  the  Cote  d  Azur,  to  Alphonse 

8bkd  us  Photooraphs  or  Skbtcbes  of  vour  Karr,  journalist  and  gardener  of  repute, 

flowers,  gardens,  greenhouses,  fruits,  vegeubles,  and  who  created  at  Nice  50  years  ago  the 

or  horticultural  appliances  that  we   may  have  :„j.,ef.^r  ^*  o^,n^,.*:„«  «.,*  fl^„.-..«  :«Ii,^ 

them  engraved  for  Garobniho.  mdustry  of  exporting  cut  flowers  m  the 

■  winter,  which  is  today  a  source  of  rev- 

CONTBNTS  ^""^  ^^^  ^^^  *^^  region.    The  monument 

_....         ^„         ^      '.  ..„     ,         ,„  which  perpetuates  his  memory  is  erected 

Rhododendrons  at  Newport.  R.  I.  (illus.) .W  f «/.;„„  «.i,J^«,««    «^4.  r«..  ^:«»«J;*  r«^^  *u- 

The  flower  garden -Herbaceous  plant  notes... .1^7  i^cmg  the  sea,  not  far  distant  from  the 

—Grafting  pelargoniums  (illus ) .>«  -    famous     Maison   Close,     which,  as   M. 

^^^^Vt?;^;Sp^\mii•i^«;•(•iiiii:)•:.•.•.■::.•.•::::.^  Nardy  Sr..  recalls,  has  never  been  closed 

Mexican  floriculture Vf)  to   gardeners. 

Florists' con vcn lion  notes.... .^40  M.    Parsons,    chief    assistant    of    the 

CiTi^ion^T',?!?^.^^^^^  C3^»"et  of  public  instruction,  presided  at 

— Seasonable  notes'onVoscs'!".!!! '.*.'.!!!".!'.!*.". '.'.JV42  the  ceremony  assisted  by  a  delegate  of 

Hydranirea  Snowball  (illus  ) .S43  the  prefect  of  Var,  by  M.  Basso,  mayor 

heasonable  plant  notes ma  r   e^.    -d     1      1     h/    /^i      j             j  tr 

New  Keranium  Sycamore  (illus.) M\  o^   ^t.   Kapliael,    M.   Uaudon  and  Vana, 

lohn  K  Huss (portrait) .,..MS  assistants,  M.  Dragcon,  consul  of  Nor- 

^'i^:^S^^^.::::v-"::::::::::-:^  x^gf.  ^■  Nardy,  sr..  the  venerable  hor- 

Monument  to  .Mphonse  Karr Mt^  ticultunst  of  Hyeres,  and  a  large  num- 

No  New  York  show................ .m  i,er   of   other   prominent  persons.     The 

Chrysanthemum  Society  of  America .wi  „,ij..^„„^^        ,5          •             u        "n-       t 
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.\.  J.  Pieters  (portrait) 347  Aicard,  M.  Jules  Clarctie  and  M.  Par- 

g?Je11S'ar.*n'.S'f.%'i?r.ea''^';;::::::;;;;.:::::;m  ^9^^-   m-  Nardy  rendered  homage  to 

Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  (iliws.) 348  the  memory  of  Alphonse  Karr  m  the 

Obituary- M ax  Munte 349  name  of  the  gardeners  of  St.  Raphael 

K^San'^finku/t;^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  of  the  coast.    A  telegram  was  read 

.Stocks   at    Lincoln   park,  (bicav).  last  year  from  the  mayor  of  San  Remo  acknowl- 

Cecfcbs/Liricoin-pi^k:  Chicaioi^a^  f/.^8"^^^  }>^^  sympathetic  remembrance  of 

(iljus.) 34*)  the  gardeners  of  the  Cote  d  Azur  Italian. 

A  Boston  cyclamen  (illus.) 34«.»  The   fete  closed   with   a  pilgrimage  to 

— \ the   "Maison   Close"   and   a  banquet. — 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  preliminary  Revue  Horticole. 

report  of  the  S.  A.  F.  convention  and  

will   refer  to  it   more   fully  in  a  later  JfO  KEW  YORK  SHOW. 

*^^"^*  Chrysanthemum    enthusiasts    will    re- 

The  columbine  is  again  coming  to  the  gret   to   learn   that  there   is   to  be   no 

front  as  the  national  flower,  the  move-  chrysanthemum  show  this  year  in  this 

ment  being   pushed   by   the   Columbine  city,   at   least   nothing  approaching  the 

Association,   the   secretary  of   which   is  shows  of  recent  years.    Aside  from  the 

James   Sturgis   Pray,   P.   O.  Box  2774,  fact  that  the  Macy  hall  in  Herald  square 

Boston,  Mass.  cannot  again  be  rented,  the  American 

J Institute,     which     has     conducted     the 

FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION.  shows,  finds  itself,  owing  to  a  drain  on 

Its  funds  to  keep  up  certain  of  its  real 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com-  estate  investments,  financially  unable  to 

mittec    of    the     National    Agricultural  run  a  show  this  year  except  on  a  small 

Press  League  held  at  St.   Louis,  Mo.,  scale   and    in    its   own    rooms   at   the 

recently,   the   following   resolution   was  Berkeley  lyceum.    The  season  is  too  far 

adopted :                                               ^  advanced  probably  to  allow  of  any  other 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Agricul-  organized  body  to  take  up  the  project, 

tural   Press  League  is  opposed  to  the  but    something    in    the    way    of    local 

government    distribution   of   free   seeds  shows    should   be    possible.     The   local 

except  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  expcri-  Florists'    Club  •  has    had   the   exhibition 

mental  purposes  in  the  introduction  of  question  before  it  for  consideration  sev- 

new,  rare  and  valuable  seeds  within  the  eral  times  within  the  past  few  months, 

meaning  of  the  original  act  authorizing  but  nothing  has  come  out  of  its  delib- 

seed   distribution.     The   distribution   of  erations.    The  idea  has  been  mooted  in 

ordinary    field,    vegetable    and    garden  the  trade  that  a  successful  chrysanthe- 

seeds  as  a  gift  from  the  government  is  mum  show  could  be  held  in  one  of  the 

a  degeneration  from  the  origrinal  pur-  thickly  populated   residential   districts — 

pose  and  is  not  approved  in  principle  Harlexn  for  instance.     This   would  be 


taking  the  show  to  the  people  who  are 
largely  interested  in  flowers  and  who 
it  is  thought  could  be  relied  upon  for  a 
goodly  sum  in  the  way  of  paid  admis- 
sions. There  are  many  who  believe 
that  a  downtown  show  could  never  be 
a  financial  success  owing  to  the  multi- 
tude of  counter  attractions  nmning  in 
the    same    section. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMSOCmTTOF  AMERICA. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

W.  Wells  of  Merstham,  Surrey,  Eng., 
offers  gold,  silver  gilt  and  silver  medals 
for  six  varieties  of  chrysanthemums, 
two  of  each  on  12-inch  stems.  The 
following  varieties  are  eligible  in  this 
competition:  Mrs.  H.  Partridge,  Mrs. 
D.  Willia  James,  Merstham  Crimson, 
Mary  Ann  Pockett,  Beatrice  May,  T. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Heaume,  E.  J.  Brooks, 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Wm.  Knox, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Dunn  and  Miss  May  Siddon. 

Prizes  of  $50,  $25  and  $10  are  offered 
for  12  blooms  on  24-inch  stems,  for  the 
best  seedling  or  sport  not  yet  in  com- 
merce. The  color  to  be  white,  pink  or 
yellow,  the  name  to  be  given  by  the  do- 
nor of  the  prize. 

Charles  H.  Totty  offers  prizes  of  $12, 
$8  and  $5  for  12  blooms  in  12  varieties, 
stems  not  over  12  inches  long,  introduc- 
tions of  1906.    Open  to  all. 

F.  R.  Pierson  offers  a  silver  cup  for 
2i!S  chrysanthemums,  six  varieties,  six 
blooms  of  each,  introduced  in  America 
in  1905  and  1906. 

Nathan  Smith  &  Son  offer  $25  for 
best  24  blooms  of  American  origin,  in- 
troductions of  1904,  1905  and  1906 ;  three 
varieties,  white,  pink  and  yellow,  eight 
blooms  of  each  shown  in  separate  vases. 

Vaughan*s  Seed  Store  offers  a  silver 
cup,  value  $15,  for  the  best  specimen 
bush  chrysanthemum  plant,  which  has 
not  received  any  other  award.  Open  to 
private  gardeners  only. 

David  Eraser,  Scc'y. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

The  movement  for  school  gardens, 
which  has  been  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  recent  educational  development, 
probably  means  more  to  the  home  gar- 
dens of  the  next  generation  than  any 
other  phase  of  educational  work.  At 
first  such  gardens  met  wi^  serious  ob- 
jection from  many  classes  of  people, 
but  wherever  they  have  been  introduced 
they  have  been  of  such  value  that  Uiey 
have  won  approval  on  all  sides. 

An  education  that  does  not  fit  a  per- 
son to  be  better  able  to  support  himself 
and  those  dependent  upon  him  certainly 
falls  far  short  of  what  it  should.  It 
should  also  make  him  a  better*  citizen, 
for  that  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  that 
state  funds  are  continually  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  our  public  schools.  Since  less  Aan 
one  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  who 
are  to  earn  their  living  from  the  land 
attend  agricultural  schools  or  colleges, 
it  seems  important  that  our  common 
and  elementary  schools  should  teach 
something  of  the  rudimentary  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  help  in  a  greater  de- 
gree to  fit  them  for  their  niture  em- 
ployment 

Where  there  is  sufiicient  space  to  al- 
low an  individual  garden  for  each  pupil, 
better  work  can  be  accomplished,  as  it 
develops  the  individual  characteristies. 
Even  If  the  gardens  are  smtll,  r  grart 
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deal  of  good  may  be  done.  Sometimes 
the  produce  raised  is  a  great  inducement 
to  the  boys,  and  when  it  is  sold  by  the 
school  it  often  furnishes  a  fund  for  pic- 
tures and  books,  besides  furnishing 
enough  to  prepare  the  garden  for  the 
following  year. — Richmond  (Va.)  Lead- 
er. 

A.  J.  PIETERS. 

A  story  has  been  told  of  a  certain 
premier  of  England,  when  visited  by  a 
delegation  of  nonconformists  who  were 
not  well  pleased  with  the  attitude  which 
the  church  of  England  had  assumed  to- 
ward them.  The  premier,  it  is  said, 
told  them  in  reply  to  their  complaints, 
that  he  didn't  care  a  dash  for  the 
church  of  England,  but  added,  "I  am 
for  it  because  it  exists."  That  was 
doubtless  a  very  worldly  view,  but  there 
is  point  in  his  remarks  to  the  extent 
that  any  institution  which  has  grown 
and  flourished  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  free  distribution  of  seeds  to 
farmers  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, from  a  very  small  beginning,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  republic,  has  in- 
creased until  now  the  work  is  allotted 
to  a  separate  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Personally,  the 
writer  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  op- 
posed to  this  particular  form  of  pater- 
nalism. The  seeds  may  be  good,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  government  should  give  them  away. 
Futhermore,  with  the  annual  seed  dis- 
tribution there  always  comes,  from  news- 
paper offices,  a  crop  of  wretchedly  poor 
jokes,  supposed  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
everybody  connected  with  free  seed  dis- 
tribution. Laying  aside  the  question  of 
propriety  involved  in  congressional  seed 
distribution,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect 
that  if  this  work  must  be  done  it  is 
done  in  the  careful,  systematic  and 
businesslike  manner.  A.  J.  Pieters, 
who  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  at 
the  head  of  this  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment service,  is  a  trained  botanist  who 
knows  all  about  seeds.  A  gentleman  of 
taste  and  culture,  he  is  deservedly 
popular  with  those  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
The  following  brief  sketch  of  his  career 
should  therefore  interest  readers  of  this 
journal : 

Mr.  Pieters,  after  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1894, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  one  year  at 
Cornell  University,  studying  horticul- 
ture under  Professor  Bailey,  and  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  in  the  seed 
laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Agi^i- 
culture  in  the  spring  of  1895.  During 
the  next  seven  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  laboratory  as  seed  expert  and 
also  in  making  tests  of  the  germination 
of  seeds  and  the  investigation  of  the 
conditions  controlling  the  germination 
of  seeds.  The  results  of  his  work  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  department,  especially 
in  the  yearbooks  and  the  farmers'  bulle- 
tins. After  the  death  of  G.  H.  Hicks 
in  1898,  Mr.  Pieters  was  placed  in  full 
charge  of  the  seed  laboratory  and  in 
1902  was  appointed  chief  of  the  office 
of  seed  and  plant  introduction  and  dis- 
tribution. In  this  office  were  combined 
the  work  of  the  congressional  distribu- 
tion of  seed  and  the  section  of  foreign 
seed  and  plant  introduction. 

In  handling  the  congressional  seed 
distribution  it  has  been  his  aim  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  distribution 


itself  by  securing  seeds  of  good  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  the 
work  so  as  to  do  as  little  injury  to  the 
seed  trade  as  practicable.  To  this  end 
his  policy  has  been  to  purchase,  as  far 
as  possible,  whatever  surplus  seeds 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  seedsmen  and 
growers  rather  than  to  make  contracts 
for  the  growing  of  seed,  realizing  that 
the  contracts  for  growing  seeds  would 
be  very  likely  to  give  rise  to  increased 
surpluses  whereas  the  purchase  of  sur- 
pluses on  hand  would  tend  to  relieve 
the  market  of  one  serious  cause  of  de- 
pressed prices.  Mr.  Pieters  will  leave 
the  department  in  August  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  seed  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia. His  location  will  be  announced 
to  the  trade  in  due  time  and  he  expects 
to  call  upon  members  of  the  seed  trade 


a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  F.  Boulon,  of  Sea  Cliff,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead. 


A    J.  Pie  ers 


during  the  coming  winter.  Mr.  Pieters 
proposes  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  growing  of  stocks  of  high  quality 
and  will  aim  at  this  rather  than  the  pro- 
duction of  large  quantity  of  seed. 

S.  E. 


Societies. 


AT  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Nassau  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  usual  place 
July  II.  The  attendance  was  large, 
with  President  Harrison  in  the 
chair.  There  was  one  nomination  for 
active  membership.  The  prize  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  sweet  peas,  three  varie- 
ties, 25  of  each,  was  awarded  John  F. 
Johnston.  In  the  competition  for  points 
S.  J.  Trepess  scored  92  2-3  with  peaches, 
melons  and  Nephrolepis  Whitmani;  A. 
Mackinzie  90  2-3  with  adiantum,  cala- 
duim,  and  peaches;  Felix  Mense  81  2-3 
with  hollyhocks,  roses,  and  stocks.  H. 
F.  Meyer  made  an  exhibit  of  outdoor 
grown  vegetables  and  fruits  including 
lima  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  cu- 
cumbers, peppers,  and  blackberries,  and 
received  special  mention  from  the 
judges  for  same.  A  silver  match  safe 
will  be  given,  at  next  meeting,  for  best 
exhibit  of  six  varieties  of  vegetables. 
W.  Williams  tendered  his  resignation  as 


Montreal,  Que.,  Can.— The  summer 
exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
took  place  June  28,  at  Mrs.  Molson's 
beautiful  home  "Piedmont."  Geo.  Trus- 
sell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Molson,  was 
awarded  first  prizes  for  his  displays  of 
aquilegia,  campanula,  iris,  perennials, 
pansies,  cauliflower  and  peonies.  C  A. 
Smith,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Dawes,  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  a  display  of  del- 
phinium. T.  Pewtress  was  awarded  first 
prizes  for  digitalis,  violas,  self-colored 
pansies  and  hardy  roses. 

New  Belford,  Mass. — The  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  a  very  successful  rose 
exhibition  June  27  in  the  city  hall.  The 
feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  collec- 
tion of  hybrid  perpetuals  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Miss  Fay,  displayed  by  M.  H. 
Walsh,  gardener  to  Miss  Fay.  Mr.  Walsh 
has  7  acres  of  roses  under  cultivation, 
and  700  of  the  choicest  blooms  were 
shown.  Miss  Fay  was  awarded  a  sil- 
ver medal.  Jas.  Garthley,  gardener  to 
H.  H.  Rogers,  also  had  a  notable  col- 
lection. 

Oceanic,  N.  J.— The  Monmouth 
County  Horticultural  Society  held  its 
monthly  meeting  on  July  6.  It  was 
sweet  pea  night,  and  this  flower  was 
very  well  represented.  W.  W.  Kennedy 
had  17  varieties,  H.  A.  Kettel  21,  Geo. 
Kuhn  15  and  Geo.  Hale,  Wm.  Dowlen 
and  N.  Butterbach  15  each.  Wm.  Dow- 
len read  a  short  paper  on  sweet  peas, 
and  a  general  discussion  followed.  Two 
new  members  were  elected  and  two 
others  proposed  at  this  meeting. — B. 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. — The  Elberon 
Horticultural  Society  at  its  meeting  this 
week  held  a  rose  and  strawberry  show 
in  firemen's  hall,  in  Lincoln  avenue. 
Upward  of  a  dozen  awards  were  made. 
William  D.  Robertson,  gardener  for 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Kinney,  of  Newark,  at  her 
Oakhurst  country  seat,  won  two  prizes, 
one  for  a  cut  flower  exhibit  and  the 
other  for  the  display  of  oriental  poppies. 
The  first  annual  flower  show  of  the  so- 
ciety will  be  held  on  July  13  and  14. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  regular  mect- 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  June  26  at  Saint  Anthony  park 
and  several  hundred  people  attended  to 
listen  to  instructive  talks  on  fruits  and 
flowers.  Professor  S.  B.  Green  and 
Entomologist  F.  L.  Washburn  were 
among  the  speakers.  There  was  a  good 
display  of  fruits,  including  strawberries, 
apples,  gooseberries  and  currants. 

Melrose,  Mass. — The  twenty-second 
annual  exhibition  of  roses  and  other 
seasonable  flowers  of  the  Melrose  Hor- 
ticultural and  Improvement  Society  was 
held  June  18.  Some  of  the  largest  dis- 
plays of  roses  were  contributed  by  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Schaedel,  Arthur  M.  Willis,  Presi- 
dent L.  C  Wentworth,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Braton  and  Rev.  Thos.  Sims. 

Manchester.  Mass. — The  annual  rose 
show  of  the  North  Shore  Agricultural 
Society  took  place  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Essex  county  club  June  27.  Mrs. 
Jas.  McMillan  won  the  special  prize 
for  the  best  display  of  garden  grown 
roses  and  Miss  M.  F.  Bartlett  the  silver 
medal  for  the  best  table  of  roses. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  HYBRID  TEA  ROSE. 

In  1867  La  France  had  appeared,  and 
though  I  have  not  J.  B.  Guillofs  orig- 
inal prospectus  announcing  it,  at  hand, 
I  believe  it  was  sent  out  as  a  hybrid 
perpetual.  In  1893  the  National  Rose 
Society  (English)  classed  it  and  its  vari- 
ous sports  as  hybrid  teas.  From  the 
evidence  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  I 
have  always  held  it  to  be  a  hybrid  of 
the  Chinas ;  but  as  the  original  forms  of 
Chinas  and  teas  are  but  different  col- 
ored varieties  of  Rosa  indica,  it  may 
fairly  be  recorded  as  the  first  hybrid 
tea. 

In  1873  Lacharme  sent  out  Captain 
Christy,  in  which  the  Victor  Verdier 
race,  receiving  fresh  tea  blood,  ap- 
proached more  closely  to  the  teas;  but 
the  bold  upright  habit  of  the  perpetual 
was  not  lost,  and  it  was  only  in  1893 
that  it  was  fully  classed  as  a  hybrid  tea. 
In  1878,  Henry  JBennett,  of  Staplcford, 
announced  and  showed  several  seedling 
roses,  which  he  had  raised  between  hy- 
brid perpetuals  and  teas.  Referring  to 
the  original  prospectus,  I  find  that  Alba 
Rosea,  President,  and  Madame  St.  Jo- 
seph were  the  varieties  used  as  parents 
on  the  tea  side.  They  created  a  great 
sensation  when  sent  out  in  1879,  and 
some  may  still  be  found  in  many  conti- 
nental catalogues. 

Duke  of  Connaught,  a  very  fine  bright 
red,  is  still  used  for  winter  forcing  in 


Levet,  who  had  been  taught  hybridi- 
zation by  Jean  Sisley  (then  raising  his 
first  double  zonal  geraniums,  and  who 
had  been  urging  on  the  Lyons  rose 
growers  the  possibility  of  crossing 
roses),  first  announced  his  hybrid  teas, 
Brigetti  Violet,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
and  others  in  1878;  Madame  Alexander 
Bernaix,  Blanche  Durschmidt  in  1877, 
though  still  in  some  collections,  did  not 
take  hold,  and  Guillofs  Pierre  Guillot, 
of  1879,  bad  no  better  success. 

Then  came  a  lull,  and  it  was  not  until 
1881  that  Schwartz,  of  Lyons,  gave  115 
the  first  really  good  young  hybrid  tea  in 
Camoens,  a  variety  showing  clearly  its 
hybrid  parentage.  Marie  Lavellee  and 
Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  reached  us 
the  same  year  from  the  Riviera  raiser, 
Nabonnand,  both  strong  growers,  with 
loose  flowers  in  bunches — they  were 
clearly  hybrids  of  another  race  than  the 
earlier  forms— the  wood  almost  spine- 
less, and  the  leaves  glossy — probably 
Rosa  Indica  Major  and  the  Dijon  teas 
enter  into  this  blood. 

About  1882  Mr.  Bennett  gave  us  that 
beautiful  rose,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
perfect  in  its  flowers,  and  so  good  that 
its  feeble  growth  notwithstanding,  it  has 
held  its  own  in  gardens,  and  is  now 
playing  a  part  as  parent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  newer  hybrid  teas,  Dickson 
and  Pernet  Ducher  having  both  used  it 
as  a  parent.  It  was  a  distinctly  marked 
cross,  with  the  freedom  of  the  teas  and 
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England;  but  it  is  not  in  the  National 
Rose  Society's  catalogue.  But  though 
not  immediately  successful,  Mr.  Bennett 
showed  by  his  subsequent  gains  that  his 
original  ideas  were  right,  and  he  made 
for  himself  a  name  as  a  successful  and 
original  raiser  of  roses  by  a  process  in- 
volving method  and  skill.  The  mere 
announcement  of  the  successful  hybridi- 
zation, and  probably  a  visit  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett to  Lyons,  led  in  the  same  year  to 
the  announcement  of  hybrid  teas  at 
Lyons. 


the  bold  flowers  of  the  perpetual.  If  I 
recollect  rightly,  Victor  Verdier,  an  al- 
ready tea-influenced  hybrid  perpetual, 
was  one  of  its  parents;  but  I  have  not 
the  original  prospectus  at  hand. 

In  1884,  Gloire  Lyonnaise  appeared  as 
a  yellow  hybrid  perpetual,  sent  out  by 
Guillot;  it  is  only  recently  classed  as  a 
hybrid  tea.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
seed  it,  and  it  yields  no  pollen  grains. 
In  1886  and  1887  two  of  the  Lyons  rais- 
ers announced  hybrid  teas  in  Madame  J. 
Desbois  and  Madame  Germaine  Caillot, 


and  in  1888  Comte  Henri  Rignon,  but 
in  all  three  tiie  Victor  Verdier  blood 
had  so  dwarfed  them,  that  here  they 
were  perfectly  useless.  Mr.  Bennett  had 
struck  a  better  note  in  his  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  a  variety  placing  his  name 
high  amongst  the  raisers  of  tlie  hybrid 
teas.  By  its  freedom  and  by  its  beauti- 
ful flowers  it  takes  its  place  as  the  equal 
of  Guillot's  La  France.  Grace  Darling, 
sent  out  earlier  as  a  tea,  is  now  classed 
amongst  the  hybrid  teas. 

From  1890  the  family  began  to  move 
rapidly,  and  perhai>s  I  may  do  good  by 
recording  my  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the  best  of  these  newer  varieties.  The 
newer  reds.  Meteor  and  Souvenir  de 
V/ootton,  both  fine  forcing  roses,  had 
crept  unnoticed  into  the  list,  as  had  also 
the  fine  showy  climber,  Bardou  Job.  The 
autumn  of  1890  had  given  us  Caroline 
Testout,  the  distinct  advance  on  La 
France,  more  tea-like  too  in  form;  and 
also  a  variety  emanating,  in  my  opinion, 
from  the  hybrid  noisettes  (Gustave 
Regis,  a  charming  rose,  not  half  enough 
known,  its  pointed  buds  making  a  fine 
bouquet) ;  Triomphe  de  Pcmct  pere, 
one  of  the  best  reds,  is  of  this  year,  as 
was  the  now  well-known  red  companion 
to  Camoens,  Marquise  de  Salisbury. 

In  November  of  1891,  Madame  Per- 
net Ducher  reached  us ;  it  is  one  of  the 
freest  and  best  autumn  bedders,  with 
the  color  of  tea  Madame  Hoste.  La 
Fraicheur,  perhaps  the  most  beautifully 
colored  flesh  pink  among  roses,  lacks 
constitution,  having  to  be  fresh  budded 
year  by  year  to  keep  it  in  stock.  Kais- 
erin  Augusta  Victoria  was  of  this  year; 
"white,  deeper  center;  very  good,"  was 
my  first  year's  record.  It  is  probably 
the  best  German  novelty  introduced,  and 
was  from  Lambert  &  Reiter,  of  Trier. 
In  1892  came  Lady  Henry  Grosvenor. 
beautiful  under  glass,  but  too  doubl*  for 
out  of  doors,  except  in  a  summer  like 
that  just  past. 

The  new  hybrid  teas  of  1893  have 
some  of  the  defects  of  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william. Though  beautiful  in  the  flow- 
ers, they  do  not  grow  strongly  enough — 
such  is  Germaine  Trochon,  an  absolute- 
ly distinct  color;  and  Madame  Jules 
Finger,  a  fine  show  rose,  is  but  slightly 
more  vigorous.  Madame  Joseph  Com- 
bet,  Dijon  hybrid  evidently,  has  large 
fine  lemon  white  flowers,  and  a  bold 
vigorous  grower ;  as  a  cut-back  it  would 
be  good.  Pernet  Ducher  we  have  to 
thank,  too,  for  the  best  up  to  now,  red 
hybrid  tea.  Marquise  Litta,  which  is  a 
good  grower,  a  fine  crimson  color,  and  a 
grand  show  flower.  More  reds  like  this 
would  go  far  to  replace  the  hybrid  per- 
petuals. 

In  autumn,  1894,  we  had  further  good 
addition.  I  look  upon  Madame  Able 
Chatenay  as  probably  one  of  our  finest 
autumnal  bedding  roses,  not  a  show 
rose,  but  with  its  vermilion-tinted  sal- 
mon flowers,  exquisite  as  a  garden  rose. 
Souvenir  de  President  Camot,  hardy, 
and  a  good  grower.  Souvenir  de  Ma- 
dame Eugene  Verdier,  a  new  creamy 
white,  and  both  show  roses.  Charlotte 
Gillemont  is  beautiful  in  shape  and 
color,  but  lacks  force.  The  experience 
of  1^5  left  us  thinking  most  highly  of 
Antoine  Rivoire  (Dr.  Grill,  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam),  Beaute  Lyonnaise,  a  fine 
yellow  tinted  white,  and  Alice  Furon, 
an  improved  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  all  show 
sorts,  and  vigorous.  Of  Dickson's  Mar- 
jorie  I  think  well.  It  is  a  tinted  white, 
not  in  the  class  before. 
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To  sum  up.  What  have  we  gained  in 
the  new  class  of  hybrid  teas?  Firstly, 
a  nearer  approach  to  hardiness  in  the 
light  and  yellowish  colored  roses.  Sec- 
ondly, the  development  in  these  hardier 
roses  of  the  more  artistically  beautiful 
flowers  which  teas,  compared  with  hy- 
brid perpetuals,  have.  Thirdly,  a  new 
race  or  class  with  the  free  autumnal 
qualities  so  essential  nowadays  in  an 
English  garden. 

The  improvements  to  be  eflFeded  in 
this  class  are: — To  obtain  new  reds, 
creams,  and  maroons,  with  free  autum- 
nal flowering  habits.  The  replacement  of 
yellow  teas,  tender  or  poor  growers, 
with  hardy  free  yellows,  with  mildew- 
proof  foliage.  Raisers  must  exercise 
self-denial  in  rejecting  all  varieties 
which  have  less  vigorous  habits  than 
Viscountess  Folkestone  and  similar 
kinds.  There  is  with  such  careful  se- 
lections reason  to  believe  this  will  grow 
to  be  one  of  our  most  admired  rose  fam- 
ilies.— Geo.  Paul  in  The  Rosarian*s 
Year  Book  (English)  of  1897. 
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HAX  M UlfTE. 

Max  Munte,  who  died  at  Cambridge 
City,  Ind.,  July  13,  at  the  age  of  70 
years,  was  one  of  the  widely  known 
men  of  this  section,  a  fact  due  largely 
to  his  success  as  a  grower  of  flowers 
and  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
languages.  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Munte's  health  began  to  fail  and  treat- 
ment had  not  benefited  him.  His  chief 
trouble  was  rheumatism.  A  wife  sur- 
vives. Mr.  Munte  was  a  native  of  Ger- 
many but  for  many  years  he  had  been 
a  resident  of  Cambridge  City.  He  gave 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
botany  and  to  various  languages  and 
ivas  recognized  as  an  authority  on  both 
subjects. 

JOSEPH  FORSYTH  JOHNSOIf. 

Joseph  Forsyth  Johnson,  we  regret  to 
rote  in  The  Florists  Exchange,  died 
July  17  at  the  Brooklyn  hospital,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  aged  67  years.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  known  in  this  country  as  a  land 
scape  gardener  and  was  be:t  known  iii 
Europe  as  curator  for  a  number  of 
years  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Belfast, 
Ire.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Epping  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M., 
London,  Eng.,  and  one  of  its  first  offi- 
cers. The  funeral  was  held  July  18, 
the  services  being  in  charge  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  and  the  remains  were 
interred  in  Evergreen  cemetery,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
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CORNX78  Alba  Spaethii.— Of  the  nu- 
merous deciduous,  ornamental  foliage 
shrubs,  none  have  greater  claims  on  the 
attention  of  the  gardener  than  this,  for 
it  is  particularly  elective  througrhout 
the  whole  year,  and  Is  one  of  the  easi- 
est possible  shrubs  to  cultivate.  When 
destitute  of  leaves,  the  bright  red  bark 
is  conspicuous,  while,  when  In  leaf, 
the  color  of  the  foliage  is  unequaled 
by  that  of  any  other  shrub.  The 
major  portion  of  the  leaf  is  golden, 
the  other  part  being  made  up  of  two 
shades  of  green,  the  green  and  yellow 
Intermlxlngr  In  an  irregular  manner. 
For  planting  in  beds  or  masses  it  is 
very  useful,  while  groups  in  beds  or 
shrubberies  have  a  very  brigrht  effect. 
Mature    plants    are    often    five    feet    to 


six  feet  high  and  as  far  thro'ugrh.  but 
it  does  not  attain  that  helprht  quickly, 
and  by  pruning?  it  is  possible  to  keep 
it  half  that  heiKht  with  little  trouble. 
With  regard  to  soil  It  Is  not  fastidious, 
sandy   loam    being   better    than   soil    of 
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a  very  rich  nature.  To  increase  it, 
cuttings  of  ripened  wood  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  open  ground  in  autumn 
in  a  similar  manner  to  currant  cut- 
tings,   or    branches    may    be    layered. 

Latb  Propagation  of  Dbdding  Plants. — 
Many  practitioners,  who  have  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  resort  to  late 
propagation  for  completing  the  stock  of  bed- 
ding subjects,  must  have  been  surprised  at 
the  splendid  results  that  may  be  achieved  In 
a  short  time,  say,  after  April  is  in.  With 
increased  sun  heat  and  growing  power  In  the 
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atmosphere,  cuttings  strike  with  a  rif^ldity, 
and  divisions  form  roots  with  a  facility  alto- 
gether  unknown  to  early  March,  or  late  Feb- 
ruary, the  favorite  time  for  propagation. 
Pelargoniums,  particularly  the  foliage  va- 
rieties, marguerites,  tradescantias,  coleuses, 
and  that  useful  plant  which  many  still  call 
Antherlcum  variegatum,  but  which  Kew  tells 
us  is  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum,  may 
all  be  propagated  after  April  is  a  week  old, 
and  will  give  good  stuff  for  bedding  out  at 
the  end  of  May. 

Ivt-Lbavkd   PBLAROONnJMB.— The   popu- 
lar ivy-leaved  geranium  is  employed  in  a 
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SITUATION  WANTED— Position  on  goo<l  pri- 
vate place,  by  flrst-clasi  gardener.    Unaer- 
standt  all  branches  of  greenhouse  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recommendations.    Address 
£.  M.,  c&rc  Robt.  Craig. 
40th  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  flrst-ciass  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
every  branch.  35  years  old,  single,  20  years*  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing, take  position  on  private  estate  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  l  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Kobe, 

care  Dummet  A  Wagner,  137  Union  Av.. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


great  variety  of  ways,  both  indoors  and 
outside,  but  only  once  have  I  seen  it 
used  to  cover  wire  netting.  The  netting 
was  about  two  feet  six  inches  high,  and 
ran  at  the  back  of  a  narrow  border  in  an 
amateur's  garden.  At  its  foot,  about  18 
inches  apart,  ivy-leaved  pelargoniums 
were  planted  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
when  I  saw  the  garden  at  the  middle  of 
August  the  wire  was  clothed  with  foliage 
and  blossoms,  although  dozens  of  trusses 
were  picked  each  week.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  this  method  of  grrowlng  Ivy- 
leaved  pelargoniums  to  anyone  who  has 
a  suitable  site  for  trying  the  experi- 
ment. Of  course,  any  plant  used  in  front 
of  the  wire  should  be  very  dwarf. 

A  New  Poppy.— One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  the  eastern  poppy  (Pa- 
paver  orientale)  we  have  seen  of  recent 
years  is  named  Queen  Alexandra.  It  was 
shown  by  Amos  Perry,  Wlnchmore  Hill, 
London,  N..  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  it  was 
given  an  award  of  merit.  The  flower  is 
of  the  cupped  form,  which  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct feature,  and  the  blotches  are  in- 
tense in  color.  The  color  of  the  petals 
is  a  warm  salmon,  touched  with  scarlet, 
a  very  beautiful  mingling  of  shades. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS. 


We  am  sapply  any  off  the  ffellowlog  books,  post|wldt  at 


Manual  op  the  Trees  of  Nor'hi 
America  (Saiv^nt).— The  mott  com- 
plete and  antheatic  work  on  the  sabject 
The  pages  number  826,  with  over  600 
iUnstrations.  Every  tree  student  should 
haTeit.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbsbaks,  Btc.  (Powell). 
—A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  heage  plants  Tor  country 
and  suburban  homes.  A  Yolume  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing 
(Bailey).— The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  volume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

Cabbages,  Cauuplowbr  and  Kl^asx^ 
Vegetables  (Allen).— The  requirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  very  fullv  The 
book  also  contains  interestmg  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  |>ractical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  ootany. 
This  book  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 

Landscape  Gardening  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  itt  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Landscape  Gardbnino  (Maynard).— 
The  devdopment  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  few  years  compels  the  wideawake 
flonst  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  h<upful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.  $1.60 
>How  TO  Make  Mokbt  Growing  Vio- 
lets (Saltiord).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it    25  cents. 

The  Goldfish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  fSivice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  liie  parlor  aquarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomdy  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

The  American  Carnation  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expeiu  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attention  for  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detaiL  Profusely  illustrated. 
25  cents.  %,    ^, 

Fumigation  Methods  Qohnson).— A 
practkal  treatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
neans  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustrate; 
150  pages.    $1.0a 


How  TO  Grow  Cut  Flowers  (Hunt). 
—The  only  book  on  the  subject.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  reliable  work  by  an  eminently 
suooeBml  practical  florist.  Illustrated, 
$2.00. 

GREBNROuse  Construction  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  lan;e  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Rooted  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them 
^Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  by 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understana  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

Success  in  Market  Gardening  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  snccessral  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

The  Rose  (^wanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
firom  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoii,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

The  Biggle  Berey  Book  (Biggie).— A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; witn  truthful  colored  illustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  illustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  OTcr  the  country.    50  cents. ' 

The  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  firom  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,'  and  describes  every  pro- 
oesfry-grafting,  budding,  cuttinjg;s,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manures  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artificial, 
formyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  ^ood  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  different  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  of  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encrdopsedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Europe.    Four  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Flower  Garden  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Fuller).    $1.50. 


the  prices  given: 

The  Orchard  and  Frutt  Garden 
(Powell).— One  of  the  most  complcu 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  tor  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volumnia 
wrll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  821  pages.    $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  op  America 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Fruit  Garden  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Proftt  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practicai.  Floriculture  (Hender- 
son).   $1.50. 

On  the  Rose  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South  (Oem- 
Icr).    $1.50. 

Ornamental  Gardening  TLong).  $2  00. 

Art  Out  of  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fra- 
grant Leaves  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting subject  handled  in  a  popnlai 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  Dictionary  (Pazton).  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  known  in  gar- 
dens.   New  and  enlarged  edition.    $7.20. 

The  Wild  Garden  (Robinson).  Hok 
to  make  all  outdoors  beautiial,  more  es- 
pecially the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  by  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Spleadidlj 
Qlustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  U- 
lustmted.    $1.75. 

According  to  Season  (Dana).— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

The  Bnglish  Flower  Garden  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  gardening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  of  all  kinds,  and  tells 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^r  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

The  Culture  op  Water  Liues  and 
Aouatic  Plants  (Henderson) .—Growers 
ot  hardy  and  tender  water  liKea  and 
other  aquatks  will  find  this  an  excellent 
guide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters. 
The  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  OIus- 
trated.    50  cents. 

The,  Horticulturist's  Rule-Book 
(Prof.'Bailey).— A  compendium  of  useful 
information  ror  all  interested  in  fruit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

The  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  nature,  re- 
lations and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vegetable  Gardening  (Prof.  Green,  o^ 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  for  PROFrr  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^opagation  and  cultivation  o^ 
nut-beanng  trees.    $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azaleas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsls  Veitcfaii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>n2fers,  iris 
ICaemp£eri,  Eul^ia  Japonica,  with  all  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory^ 
Greenhouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
specialty.««%ii««e«ii«ii«« 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

.Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Books  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions,  $1. 

ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIGATION  METHODS 

By  PROF.  W.  G.  JOHNSON 
ForsMrly  State  Entomologlft  of  Maryluid 

A  Practical  Treatise  and  timely  work  on  chcftp 
and  effective  mesNis  uf  deitiroyliig  insect  pests  and 
other  Ternilu  lu  various  places.  This  woric  is  the 
outcome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 
gether with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  is  one  of 

he  most  important  boolcs  publisheil  this  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to 

FRUIT  GBOWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  noiorlous 
San  Jose  scale.    Hydrocyanic  aci<l  gas  Im  the  only 

{practical  remedy  forUie  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
s  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  itrowei  s.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  tre«'s  is 
outlhied  in  this  work.  The  iiic  Jiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurserlen  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  con>-id- 
ered  t  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

GARDENERS  AND  FI^ORISTS 
have  found  that  veKetables  and  flowers  cannot  l>e 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  fur 
the  destrnction  of  Insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

mh^i^ers  and  grain  deai^ers 

have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi< 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
taining_grain  In  stor.'ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. To  this  trade  tuo  work  is  Indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
inclosures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMEKS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
have  here  fully de9cril>ed  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dovs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
lu  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuclosure. 
COLLEGE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject.   It  Is  complete  In  every  resp6.*t  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  pnbiished.    It  is  written  in  a 

{>opn1ar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
landsomely  bound,  covering  250  pages,  price,  post- 
paid. 01.00. 
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Trade  Marks 
Di^siGrds 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  desoription  may 
quickly  ascertain  oiir  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probnbly  patentable.  Comrounicn- 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securlngpatenu. 

Patents  taken  tbrouKh  Munn  ft  Co.  receive 
•pedal  notics,  without  charge,  in  the 

Sdenflfic  nmerkan. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Tianrest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  loumal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  |i.  Bold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branch  Oflce,  hb  F  8U  Washington,  D.  C. 

riower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  describing 
tbem.     Price  15  cents  posioald. 

TIE  O/JRDf  NINO  CO..  Chicago. 
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EHGUSH  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  Zk*!;-;!.*"^.,'  "^ftrtrK^.'g' 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freidhi.  per  brick.  I5c.  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  la 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $6.U0.    Special  prices  on  H  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  CITY"  SPAWN.  -^^^^^S^,^:^ 

tiuht  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  sui>ersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the  infenui 
vieldintr  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick.  xk.\  5  lbs.  $1.25.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25  lbs..  $2.75;  100  lbs  .$10.00.  • 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED   STORE, 


CHICAGO:  84-86  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YOUKI  14  Barclay  St. 
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FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Catalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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NELUMBIUMS    AT    **TWIN    OAKS,"    WASHINGTON. 
Peter  Bisset,  gardener. 


D.   C. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 

NELUJIBIUnS. 

The  nelumbiums,  erroneously  called 
Egyptian  lotus,  is  one  of  our  best  hardy 
ornamental  and  flowering  aquatic  plants. 
The  name  Egyptian  lotus  conveys  an 
idea  of  its  being  a  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  plant,  but  it  is  in  no  way  asso- 
ciated with  Egypt  or  African  aquatic 
plants,  the  Egyptian  lotus  being  in  truth 
a  nymphaea,  a  blue  water  lily. 

Nelumbium  luteum  is  an  American 
plant  and  grows  luxuriantly  in  many 
states  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida 
and  westward  to  the  great  lakes.  N. 
speciosum  and  other  varieties  are  in- 
digenous to  Tapan  and  were  introduced 
into  the  United  States  about  50  years 


ago,  but  they  were  lost.  They  were  re- 
introduced by  E.  Sturtevant  and  N. 
speciosum  was  established  in  a  pond 
near  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  and  since  then 
has  become  famous  as  an  aquatic  plant 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
continent  of  Europe.  We  are  indebted 
to  Japan  for  the  many  varieties  includ- 
ing flowers  of  pure  white,  soft  pink  to 
deep  rose,  and  flowers  approaching 
crimson,  both  single  and  double,  includ- 
ing plants  of  tall  and  dwarf  growth, 
suitable  for  planting  in  ponds  and  lakes, 
or  for  cultivating  in  small  pools,  tubs, 
etc  They  are  perfectly  hardy  when  es- 
tablished and  will  Usually  need  no  fur- 
ther care  after  planting  than  an  ordinary 
hardy  water  lily.  The- roots  will  not 
stand  freezing  any  more  than  the  com- 
mon water  lily,  add  a  \veak  plant  is  not 


likely  to  winter  safely,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  planting  a  vigorous  rhizome  or 
plant  when  it  is  desired  to  establish  a 
nelumbium  bed  or  plant 

Nelumbiums  do  not  need  deep  water, 
but  they  do  need  a  moderately  rich  soil, 
inclined  to  be  heavy.  Unlike  the  nym- 
phseas,  toward  the  close  of  the  season 
the  roots  or  stolons  make  a  downward 
growth,  sometimes  three  feet  deep  or 
more,  terminating  with  a  long  fleshy 
cylindrical  root  or  tuber  in  which  con- 
dition it  winters  over.  Tubers  should 
be  planted  in  May  when  growth  com- 
mences and  conditions  are  favorable  for 
continued  growth  without  a  check.  The 
seasons. vary  and  conditions  may  prevail 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  southward^ 
or  later  east  or  west.  Study  conditions 
not  dates  for  planting.    In  New  Jersey 
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the  first  flowers  are  usually  open  by  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  continue  until  the 
fall 

While  nelumbiums  are  hardy  and 
may  be  grown  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  hardy  water  lilies,  they  delight 
in  a  higher  temperature  and  can  be 
grown  successfully  where  hardy  water 
lilies  are  next  to  a  failure,  or  the  sea- 
son is  very  short.  They  make  a  grand 
addition  to  the  tropical  or  victoria  pond 
where  a  section  can  be  devoted  to  their 
culture.  Indoor  culture  is  not  com- 
mended. 

Neltpnbiums  may  be  grown  in  tubs 
or  bo^es  submerged  in  an  artificial 
pond.  Only  dwarf  or  moderate  growers 
should  be  planted  in  tubs.  The  stronger 
growing  varieties  should  have  from 
9  to  12  cubic  feet  of  soil  for  each  plant, 
or  a  box  3  or  4  feet  square  and  12  or 
15  inches  deep. 

Nelumbiums  should  not  be  planted  in 
a  running  stream  or  a  pond,  natural  or 
artificial,  that  is  fed  with  spring  water, 
sudi  being  detrimental  to  all  aquatic 
plants. 

The  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cut 
purposes,  but  they  are  seen  at  their  best 
when  associated  with  other  aquatic 
plants  and  foliage.  W.  T. 

BAYTOK  CONVEimON  NOTES. 

The  official  preliminary  programme  is 
at  hand.  On  August  8  the  entertainment 
committee  met  and  made  the  final  ar- 
rangements for  all  entertainments. 
Boys,  you  certainly  will  be  treated  fine. 
The  Dayton  Florists'  Club  held  an  over- 
flowing meeting  July  30  and  further  ar- 
rangements were  made  in  the  details 
for  this  great  convention.  Everybody 
is  afire  and  aflame  and  prepared  to  give 
you  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

Miss  Bessie  Evangeline  Dornbusch 
has  composed  for  our  convention  a 
most  beautiful  poem,  which  she  read 
before  the  club,  and  deafening  and 
thunderous  applause  was  her  reward. 
This  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
our  members,  is  a  young  woman  of  no 
meas  poetical  ability  and  a  most  excel- 
lent elocutionist.  It  was  decided  last 
night  that  she  should  deliver  this  poem 
immediately  before  the  great  illustrated 
lecture  on  landscape  gardening  takes 
place  (at  Far  Hills  and  following  the 
banquet,  all  in  the  open  air  on  the  big 
lawn. 

Quite  a  few  more  surprises  have  been 
added  on  the  exhibition  grounds  and 
even  the  members  of  the  club  are  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  the  surprises  will 
be.  However,  I  can  tell  this  much— 
that  it  will  be  wonderful.  All  members 
who  are  still  hesiUting  about  an  exhibit, 
please  htjrry  up,  Tipie  is  getting  short 
and  space  is  getting  scarce.  If  you 
want  to  be  in  the  swim  put  a  move  on 
yourself  and  if  you  want  to  be  a  leader 
in  the  parade  be  a  generous  exhibitor 
or  advertiser. 

From  all  indications  so  far  this  con- 
vention will  be  a  hummer.  Come  one 
and  all.  All  the  boys  will  receive  you 
with  the  most  generous  spirit  ai«i  open 
heart  and  we  shall  see  that  the  dty  is 
turned  over  to  you.  Those  who  want  to 
be  assisted  in  getting  lodgings  in  hotels 
or  private  houses,  please  don't  wait  until 
the  last  day,  for  the  chairman  on  hotels 
has  other  duties  to  perform  besides 
looking  out  for  your  comfort.  Please 
make  up  your  mind  in  time,  and  send  all 
communications,  if  you  want  to  be  as- 
^sted,  to  the  undersigned.  ; 

Tlt^   president's    reception    wiH    take 


place  at  Far  Hills  the  evening  of  Au- 
gust 21  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  first 
day  of  the  convention.  This  will  be  the 
peer  of  any  similar  reception  ever  be- 
fore held  both  in  interest  and  in  the 
novelty  of  its  features.  Many  letters 
have  been  received  from  those  in  nearby 
states  who  will  only  come  to  the  first 
day's  meeting.  We  would  like  to  see 
everyone  stay  through  the  entire  con- 
vention. John  H.  Patterson  has  donated 
for  this  ni^ht  for  the  use  of  the  national 
society,  his  palacious  home  and  most 
beautiful  park,  Far  Hills.  The  illumina- 
tion of  Far  Hills  will  be  beyond  any- 
thing ever  seen  before.  There  are  no 
stiff  buildings  that  are  to  be  illuminated 
with  electric  lights  on  the  grounds,  but 
the  planting  of  nature  itself  will  be  il- 


Herman  Haerlin. 
Chief  gardener  at  National  Military  Home,  Ohio 


luminated  in  the  most  beautiful  way. 

Imagine  large  oak  and  elm  trees,  for 
instance,  each  one  decorated  in  differ- 
ent colors  and  a  multitude  of  lights.  The 
planting  of  the  shrubbery  will  be  illus- 
trated in  fire  and  flame,  and  large 
climbers  will  send  forth  their  flowers 
in  electricity,  such  as  clematis,  Crimson 
Ramblers,  etc. 

The  National  Cash  Register  band  will 
furnish  the  music  for  the  night's  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Patterson  vfill  provide 
a  lunch  on  the  big  lawn.  There  will  be 
read  a  poem  by  Miss  Dornsbuch,  and 
after  that  the  grand  illustrated  enter- 
tainment on  "Landscape  Gardening  and 
Garden  Architecture"  will  commence,  de- 
livered by  the  foremost  expert  on  this 
matter,  the  slides  absolutely  true  to 
nature,  some  of  them  procured  under 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  colored  by 
the  foremost  artists.  This  lecture  will 
begin  with  the  ground  upon  which  the 
assemblage  stands  and  will  show  how 
what  was  one  Of  the  most  unattractive 
parts  of  the  city  was  improved  through 
landscape  gardening,  as  it  stands  to-day. 
It  will  show  in  short  the  work  of  our 
art  in  making  better  citizens  of  us  all.  It 
will  show  how  a  single  citizen  in  the 
inspiration  of  his  love  for  nature  has 
demonstrated  practical  philanthropy 
through  the  art  of  floriculture.  It  will 
show  the  tremendous  task  it  was  to  ac- 
complish the  end,  andi  show  the  results^ 


The  hearer  will  be  informed  how  this 
was  accomplished  after  a  search  through 
the  entire  world  to  gain  the  highest 
standard  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Following  Mr.  Patterson  on  his  search 
from  his  home  and  visiting  parks  and 
palaces  as  well  as  the  homes  of  the 
humble,  the  audience  will  be  taken  in 
imagination  to  New  York,  then  through 
Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy  and  take  a  trip  across 
to  Egypt ;  from  there  to  the  oases  of  the 
African  desert  in  order  to  get  a  true  idea 
of  nature  in  its  most  disadvantageous 
form;  to  Ceylon,  India,  and  farther  In- 
dia, Burma,  and  Siam;  inspect  the  im- 
mortal gardens  of  China  and  dwell  at 
some  length  in  Japan  with  its  wonder- 
ful horticultural  art.  From  there  the 
traveler  will  proceed  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  with  their  luxuriant  veg- 
etation, then  to  the  Sandwich  islands; 
thence  to  San  Francisco  and  by  the  way 
of  Chicago  back  to  the  starting  point 

COlfCERNIRG  ARRIVAL  IN  DATTW- 

The  exposition  hall  will  be  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  the  exhibition  large.  The 
leaders  of  the  trade  have  been  coming 
forward  like  men.  Now  let  the  mem- 
bers of  our  association  be  liberal  with 
their  patronage,  and  encourage  these 
men  to  do  likewise  at  the  next  meeting 
place.  The  huge  signs  floating  in  the 
great  dome  will  inform  you  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  in  the  business  without  hav- 
ing made  an  exhibit 

When  you  arrive  in  Dayton,  make  free 
use  of  the  bureau  of  information  at  the 
depot  It  will  be  conducted  by  the  mer- 
chants' police  of  Dayton,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Dayton  Florists'  Club.  Do 
not  forget  to  register  at  once  with  the 
national  secretary,  Mr.  Stewart,  at  the 
exposition  hall.  The  club  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  Xenia  Traction  line 
to  give  us  a  five  minutes  service  from 
the  Algonquin  hotel  to  the  fair  ground; 
there  will  always  be  a  car  awaiting  com- 
ing and  going  and  signs  on  the  cars  will 
inform  you  that  this  is  the  official  line. 
Take  no  other  line.  Members  will  ben- 
efit the  national  association  and  the 
Florists'  Qub  in  part  by  patronizing  this 
line  only  and  in  not  boarding  the  car 
at  the  front  gate  as  the  Dayton  Florists' 
Club  was  unable  to  get  any  concessions 
whatsoever  as  to  service  from  this  line, 
which  is  called  the  Southern  Ohio  Trac- 
tion Co. 

Also  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  official  line  to  sell  6  tickets  for 
25  cents  or  25  tickets  for  $1.00  with  the 
privilege  of  transferring  to  any  line  in 
the  city  of  Dayton  either  way.  You 
can  procure  your  tickets  from  the  con- 
ductor or  else  at  the  ofiice  in  the  expo- 
sition hall  of  the  secretary.  In  order  to 
reach  Far  Hills  for  the  president's  re- 
ception, special  arransrements  have  been 
made  with  the  Oak  Wood  line  that  will 
give  two  minutes  service  either  coming 
or  going  to  Far  Hills  until  11 :30  p.  m. 

As  I  stated  before,  you  will  find  fur- 
nished on  the  ground  all  requirements 
for  the  inner  man  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
Florists'  Cub.  However  all  concessions 
are  given  out  free  of  charge,  and  should 
there  by  any  discourtesy  or  inattention 
of  waiters,  please  report  at  once  to  the 
chairman,  J.  B.  Heiss.  The  book  for 
complaints  you  will  find  at  the  secre- 
tary's desk,  and  everything  will  be 
remedied  at  once. 
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On  arriving  in  the  city  baggage  checks 
may  be  left  at  the  depot  with  the  official 
baggage  master  who  will  take  charge  and 
see  that  the  baggage  is  delivered  to  your 
hotel,  or  boarding-house  at  once. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  make  known  your 


the  largest  concerns  in  the  United 
States,  also  of  some  heretofore  undis- 
covered talent.  It  will  be  a  surprise 
to  learn  what  talent  is  slumbering  in 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening  and  gar- 
den architecture.     As   the   national  as- 
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quite  satisfied  that  you  will  get,  either 
in  orchestra  or  band  music,  the  best  that 
can  be  produced.  We  have  avoided  the 
tedious  and  classical  and  chosen  only 
such  pieces  as  will  tend  to  enliven  and 
make  for  good  fellowship.  For  the 
ladies  and  their  partners  dancing  plat- 
forms have  been  provided. 

J.  B.  Heiss. 

CONVENTION  SPORTS. 

In'  addition  to  the  regular  bowling 
tournament,  for  which  elegant  team  and 
individual  prizes  have  been  provided, 
a  suitable  number  of  prizes  will  be  pro- 
vided for  competition  by  the  trap  shoot- 
ers. The  skill  of  the  florist  shooters 
having  been  exploited  in  this  city  has 
called  forth  a  challenge  from  one  of 
our  local  clubs,  for  a  friendly  team 
shoot,  either  five  men  or  ten  men  teams. 
We  hope  that  all  shooter  florists  skilled 
in  this  sport  will  bring  their  guns  with 
them  so  that  we  may  qualify  a  team  that 
will  uphold  our  reputation  and  that  will 
be  able  to  hustle  those  local  shooters, 
.ind  there  are  some  "good  ones." 

H.  M.  Altick,   . 

Chairman  Local  Sports  Committee.  ' 
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wants  if  you  desire  any  help  in  finding 
accommodations  either  at  hotels  or 
boarding  houses. 

In  the  office  of  the  exhibition  build- 
ing there  will  be  a  branch  postoffice  es- 
tablished, so  that  letters  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  exhibition  hall,  reading: 
"Convention,  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists, Fair  Grounds,  Dayton,  Ohio."  Fur- 
thermore, for  the  convenience  of  dele- 
gates there  will  be  a  telegraph  office  at 
the  secretary's  office,  besides  the  free 
use  of  telephones. 

A  large  bulletin  board  will  be  pro- 
vided, which  may  be  made  use  of  by 
those  who  wish  to  meet  someone.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  bulletin  board.  A  book 
of  complaints  will  also  be  found  at  the 
secretary's  office,  and  furthermore  a 
box  where  may  be  deposited  sugges- 
tions for  the  running  of  future  conven- 
tions. Make  free  use  of  these  sug- 
gestions and  do  a  little  thinking  your- 
self, for  a  handful  of  men  can't  do  it 
all.  You  may  know  something  that 
will  be  of  advantage  in  the  future. 

Patronize  the  exhibitors  and  adver- 
tisers well.  Have  cheerful  words  for 
everybody  and  at  least  mnke  these  fel- 
low feel  good.  A  few  pleasant  words 
do  not  cost  anything.  Let  this  conven- 
tion be  run  a  little  more  on  the  pa- 
trarchial  style  and  as  one  great  family. 
Let  all  try  to  stay  together  and  get  ac- 
quainted  with  each  other. 

The  Dayton  Florists'  Club  wishes  all 
to  have  as  good  a  time  as  possible  and 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  promote  such 
a  time.  Let  all  take  free  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  let  none  put  his  light  un- 
der a  bushel.  Boost  the  national  flow- 
er show.  If  there  is  anything  you  want 
make  it  known  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Dayton  Florists'  Club,  who  will  do  his 
best  to  see  that  you  get  what  you  are 
lacking   if  at   all   possible. 

We  would  like  to  direct  attention  to  a 
novel  feature  of  this  convention,  that 
is  Uie  exhibition  of  plants  for  parks  and 
suburban   and   city  homes,   of  some  of 


sociation  has  made  no  provision  for 
prizes  for  such  an  exhibit,  the  Dayton 
Florists'  Club  will  do  so  in  the  shape  of 
gold,   silver,  and  bronze   medals. 

We  regret  to  say  that,  through  some 
misunderstanding,  a  large  southern  con- 
cern has  placed  its  exhibits  of  cannas 
in  the  public  parks.  However,  the  same 
concern  will  exhibit  its  cut  flowers  in 


CONVENTION  PROGlEtAHME, 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  preliminary 
programme  of  the  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists,  to  be  held  at 
Dayton,  O.,  August  21-24. 

TRANSPOBTATZONi 

A  reduced  rate  of  on^  and  one-third 
fare,  on  the  certlflco.jte  plan  for  th'e 
round  trip,  has  been  grranted  by  all 
railroad  and  steamship  lines  in  the 
United  States  represented  in  the  trunk 
line  and  passengrer  committees,  except 
in  the  state  of  OhiOi  where  a  uniform 
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the  exhibition  hall  and  all  desiring  to 
see  these  plants  in  the  beds  will  be  taken 
into  the  respective  parks  in  a  private 
conveyance  by  our  genial  park  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Kill  worth. 

The  chairman  of  the  Dayton  Florists' 
Club  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  musical  programme  and  has  se- 
lected   every    piece    personally    and    is 


rate  of  two  cents  per  mile  has  been 
established  by  law.  The  following  di- 
rections are  submitted  for  the  guid- 
ance of  members: 

l.-^Tickets  at  full'  fare  for  the  going 
journey  may  be  secured  within  three 
days  (exclusive  of  Sunday)  prior  to 
and  during:  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  advertised  dates  of  the  meet- 
ing: are  from  Augrust  21  to  Auflrust  84. 
consequently  you  can  obtain  your 
ticket  not  earlier  thdn  Augrust  .17.  nor 
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later  than  August  21,  except  that  from 
•tatlons  from  which  It  is  poMlble  to 
reach  the  place  of  meeting  by  noon  of 
Auffust  22»  tickets  may  be  sold  .  for 
morniniT  trains  of  that  date.  Be  sure 
that,  when  purchasing  your  ffoinir 
ticket,  you  request  a  "certificate.'^  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  asklnir  for  a 
••receipt" 

2. — Present  yourself  at  the  railroad 
station  for  ticket  and  certificate  at 
least  30  minutes  before  the  departure 
of  train. 

8. — Certificates  are  not  kept  at  all 
stations.  If  you  inquire  at  your  sta- 
tion you  will  find  out  whether  certifi- 
cates and  through  tickets  can  be  ob- 
tained to  place  of  meeting.  If  not, 
agent  will  inform  you  at  what  sta- 
tion they  can  be  obtained.  You  can 
purchase  a  local  ticket  thereto,  and 
there  take  up  a  certificate  and  through 
ticket 

4.— On  your  arrival  at  the  convention 
hall,  present  your  certificate  at  once 
to  Secretary  Stewart,  accompanied  by 
a  fee  of  2^5  cents,  who  will  return  the 
certificate  to  you  after  it  has  been 
duly  validated,  for  return  journey.  No 
refund  of  fare  will  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  failure  to  have  certificate 
validated. 

5. — It  has  been  arranged  that  the 
special  agent  of  the  Central  Passenger 
Association  will  be  in  attendance  at 
the  secretarir's  office  in  the  convention 
hall,  to  validate  certificates  on  August 
22.  23,  and  24. 

If  you  follow  the  above  instructions, 
and  your  certificate  Is  duly  validated, 
you  will  be  entitled  up  to  August  81, 
to  continuous  passage  ticket  to  your 
destination  by  the  route  over  which 
you  make  the  going  Journey,  at  one- 
third  the  limited  fare. 

HOTBL8    IN    DATTON. 

All  hotels  are  within  one  square  of 
all  street  cars,  taking  you  to  the  exhi- 
bition grounds  within  ten  minutes. 
Following  Is  a  list  with  capacity  and 
prices  of  the  leading  hotels: 

American  Plan. 
Hotel.  Capacity.     Per  day. 

The   Algonquin...     300         |2.60  to  |5.00 

The    Beckel 200  8.00  to    4.00 

The    Phillips 160  2.00  to    2.50 

Hotel    Daytonla..     100  1.00  to    1.60 

The  Aldine 26  1.00  to    1.60 

The   Vendome....       25  1.60 

European  Plan. 

The  Atlas 75         fl.OO  to  12.00 

The    Wehner 50  .60.to     .75 

lUe  Stag  Hotel..       26  .60         ^. 

The  Urban 60  .60  to    1.00 

The  hotel  committee  has  also  on  its 
list  a  number  of  smaller  hotels  and  a 
whole  lot  of  private  houses,  prices  from 
60  cents  to  y6  cents  for  single  rooms. 
If  enough  applications  are  made  a 
camp  will  be  established,  with  well- 
furnished  double  roof  tents,  four  cots 
to  a  tent,  at  a  nominal  cost  of  from 
60  cents  to  76  cents  each.  Anyone 
wanting  accommodations,  if  no  Indi- 
vidual arrangements  are  preferred, 
should    make    application    as    soon    as 

Eossible   to   J.    B.    Heiss.    chairman    of 
otel  committee,  who  will  see  that  all 
are   satisfactorily  accommodated. 

THB  TRADB  BXHIBITION. 

The  trade  exhibition  will  be  located 
in  the  central  pavilion  at  the  fair 
grounds.  Growers  of  plants,  seeds, 
bulbs,  shrubs  and  trees,  dealers  in  fior- 
Ists'  supplies,  greenhouse  requisites, 
building  material  for  greenhouse  con- 
struction, heating  apparatus,  etc.,  can 
here  meet  the  best  buyers  in  the  hor- 
ticultural profession,  and  no  better  op- 
portunity for  directing  attention  to 
the  special  merits  of  their  goods  can 
be  found. 

N.  B.  Exhibitors  are  reminded  that 
the  duties  of  the  Judges  are  limited 
to  the  consideration  of  and  making  of 
awards  to  novelties  and  Improved  de- 
vices only.  Exhibitors  are  required  to 
make  previous  entry  of  all  such  ex- 
hibits with  the  superintendent  in  writ- 
ing. Full  rules  and  regulations,  to- 
E ether  with  diagrams  of  the  exhibition 
all,  may  be  obtained  from  Horace  M. 
Frank,  superintendent,  112  South  Main 
street  Dayton,  O.,  to  whom  all  appli- 
cations for  space  should  be  made  as 
early  as  possible. 

OUTDOOR  EXHIBITION* 

This  convention  offers  the  first  op- 
portunity in  the  society's  history  to 
make  a  display  of  outdoor  planted 
materlaL    A  number  of  exhibitors  have 


contributed  to  this  department  There 
is  yet  room  for  the  placing  of  others 
and  dealers  having  pot-grown  stock  to 
offer  can  have  same  properly  set  out, 
labeled  and  cared  for  without  extra 
charge,  until  the  convention,  by  mak- 
ing prompt  application  to  Harry  M. 
Altlck,  vice-president,  who  has  charge 
of  this  department 

BULBS    FOB    TB8TIN0. 

American  growers  of  any  forcing 
bulbs,  plants  or  seeds  of  sorts  not  yet 
grown  in  this  country  in  commercial 
quantity,  or  dealers  controlling  stocks 
of  such  goods,  are  invited  to  send  sam- 

Eles  of  their  product  to  the  trade  exhi- 
Itlon,  where  they  will  be  given  space 
free  of  charge,  provided  they  then  be- 
come the  property  of  the  society  for 
testing  purposes  as  to  their  forcing 
qualities,  results  of  said  testing  and 
awards  for  quality  to  be  published  the 
following  season.  Please  make  entries 
with  the  secretary. 

PATINO    DUB8. 

Members  will  greatly  promote  their 
own  comfort  and  convenience  by  for- 
warding their  dues  to  the  secretary  in 
advance,  the  possession  of  a  badge  and 
membership  receipt  for  1906  being  ab- 
solutely necessary  before  any  individ- 
ual can  slflrn  the  roll  book  and  receive 
invitation  cards  for  any  entertainment 
provided.  On  receipt  of  |8  from  those 
who  have  paid  membership  dues  for 
1905.  and  |6  for  all  others,  certificate 
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and  numbered  badge  for  1906  will  be 
mailed  from  the  secretary's  office.  Pre- 
serve your  certificate  and  bring  it  to 
the  convention  with  you.  The  secre- 
tary's address  Is  11  Hamilton  place, 
Boston,  Mass. 

BADGB  BOOK. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
voted  by  the  society  last  year  in  Wash- 
ington, a  system  of  numbered  badges 
and  key-book  to  correspond  has  been 

Sut  into  operation  this  year  under  the 
Irectlon  of  the  executive  board.  It  is 
believed  that  the  members  will  find 
these  numbers  valuable  as  a  conveni- 
ent means  of  identification  of  one 
another.  The  names  of  all  new  mem- 
bers Joining  prior  to  July  16  this  year, 
have  been  Included  in  the  list.  Each 
member  of  the  society  will  be  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  the  book. 

PROGRAM  2CB. 

Opening  Session,  Tuesday,  August  21, 
2  P.  M. — The  opening  session  will  be 
devoted  to  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Mayor  Chas.  F.  Snyder,  response  by 
Ex-presldent  Patrick  O'Mara;  the  an- 
nual address  of  the  president,  and  re- 
ports of  secretary,  treasurer,  state  vice- 
presidents,  committees,  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  society. 

Judging  Exhibits. — Judges  will  ex- 
amine and  prepare  their  reports  upon 
the  novelties  and  new  Inventions  in 
the  trade  exhibition  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  opening  session. 


President's  Reception,  7  P.  M. — ^Thls 
always  popular  social  feature  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Far  Hills, 
the  private  estate  of  John  H.  Patter- 
son, under  the  auspices  of  the  Dayton 
Florists'  Club.  Music,  refreshments, 
and  grand  illumination  of  the  groiinda. 

Second  Day,  Wednesday,  August  22, 
9 :80  A.  M. — Following  reports  of  judges 
at  the  morning  session,  Wednesday, 
Augrust  22,  the  prise  essays  prepared 
by  members  on  the  subject  of  "llie  Best 
Method  of  Marketing  the  Product  of 
the  Wholesale  Plant  and  Flower  Grow- 
er," will  be  presented  and  the  awards 
announced. 

Selection  of  Next  Meeting  Place  and 
Nomination  of  Officers. — ^The  selection 
of  the  location  of  the  next  meeting 
(polls  open  one  hour),  nomination  of 
officers  and  roll  call  of  states  for  nomi- 
nation for  state  vice-presidents  for 
next  year  will  take  place  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

Address. — ^"Teaching  Horticulture  in 
the  Public  Schools,"  by  E.  V.  Hallock. 
N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

Amendments  to  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws. — ^The  executive  board  recom- 
mends the  passage  of  the  following 
amendments:  Article  11,  section  2,  to 
be  amended  by  striking  out  in  para- 
graph (d)  the  words  "12  o'clock  noon" 
and  InserUng  "11  a.  m."  The  follow- 
ing to  be  added  to  paragraph  (d)  "In 
case  of  failure  to  elect  on  first  ballot, 
the  president  shall  order  a  new  ballot 
immediately,  polls  to  remain  open  one 
hour;  should  this  ballot  fall  to  elect, 
the  president  shall  order  a  third  ballot, 

f^olls  to  remain  open  one  hour;  this  bal- 
ot  shall  be  limited  to  the  two  caifdi- 
dates  receiving  the  highest  vote  on 
preceding  ballot" 

Bowling  Tournament,  1:80  P.  M. — 
The  bowling  contests  between  teams 
representing  the  various  fiorists*  clubs, 
will  take  place  at  the  bowling  alleys. 
Falrview  park.  Preliminary  Individual 
rolling  and  the  ladles'  contests  will 
take  place  at  Lakeside  park.  Many 
valuable  trophies  have  been  donated. 
For  instructions  as  to  entries,  etc,  ad- 
dress George  Asmus,  897  Madison 
street,  Chicago. 

Promenade  Concert. — There  will  be  a 
promenade  concert  at  the  Exhibition 
building  during  the  afternoon  for  the 
entertainment  of  those  who  do  not  at- 
tend the  bowling  tournament. 

Florists'  Hail  Association  of  America, 
8  P.  M. — Annual  meeting  at  convention 
hall. 

Illustrated  Lecture,  &  P.  M. — ^Title 
and  lecturer  to  be  announced  later. 

Question  Box. — The  question  box 
will  be  opened  after  the  close  of  the 
lecture,  and  a  general  discussion  will 
be  in  order  upon  a  number  of  practical 
topics. 

American  Carnation  Society. — ^There 
will  be  a  meeting  of  members  of  the 
American  Carnation  Society  at  the  Al- 
gonquin hotel,  immediately  after  ad- 
journment of  the  evening  session  of 
the  S.  A.  F. 

Third  Day,  Thursday,  August  28,  9 :80 
A.  M. — Subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
morning  session,  Thursday,  August  88, 
will  be:  "Recent  Improvements  in 
Retailers'  Methods  of  Offering  Flow- 
ers," by  Wm.  F.  Gude,  Washington.  D.  C 
"The  Ideal  Private  Gardener  and  his 
Work,"  by  Fred  B.  Palmer,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Election  of  Officers,  10  A.  M. — ^During 
the  discussion  the  election  of  officers 
for  1907  will  take  place,  the  polls  be- 
ing kept  open  two  houra 

Question  Box. — The  question  box  will 
be  opened  during  the  voting. 

Exhibitors'  Day. — By  vote  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  Thursday  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  the  exhibitors.  There  will  be  band 
concerts  in  the  exhibition  hall,  and  in 
the  grounds  outside,  noon  and  evening. 

Evening  Session,  7:80  P.  1£ — ^The 
main  topic  for  this  evening,  as  as- 
signed by  the  executive  board  will  be 
addresses  and  a  discussion  on  the  pro- 
posed National  Flower  Show.  Unfin- 
ished business. 

Friday,  August  24,  Dayton  FlorlsU' 
Day. — The  programme  as  arranged  fdr 
the  fourth  day,  Friday,  is  as  follows: 
At  10  A.  M..  a  trip  to  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  the  model  factory  of 
the  world.  In  the  afternoon  at  2:00 
o'clock,  a  street  car  ride  to  Soldiers* 
Home;  band  concert  at  the  home  by 
Uncle  Sam's  band;  address  at  Memor- 
ial hall.  Further  details  will  be  an- 
nounced from  the  platform  at  Thurs- 
day's session. 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

UIBOOR  TOMATOBS  AND  CUCUMBERS. 

Tomatoes.— July  is  the  time  to  sow 
seed  for  the  winter  crop  of  tomatoes. 
We  always  plan  to  have  the  sowing  done 
before  the  end  of  the  month  in  flats  in 
nice  light  soil.  When  large  enough  to 
handle  they  should  be  transplanted  to 


cumbers  for  winter  forcing.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  constructed  of  2-inch 
plank  and  about  a  foot  deep  with  the 
pipes  running  along  side  and  the  beds 
slightly  elevated  from  the  ground.  The 
depth  of  the  bed  allows  for  rough  ma- 
terial for  drainage  and  also  for  top- 
dressing.  Tomatoes  may  also  be  grown 
in  boxes  or  pots.  Boxes  of  the  size  il- 
lustrated, i8  X  i8  xi8  inches  could  accom- 


TOMikTOBS    FOR 

Growing  ia  boxes  is 


WINTER    FORCING, 
one  method  employed. 


flats  or  potted  off  into  3-inch  pots. 
When  they  begin  to  grow  the  pots 
should  be  spaced  so  the  plants  do  not 
become  spindly  and  weak.  In  6  weeks 
or  2  months  vigorous  plants  6  or  8 
inches  high  with  the  pots  well  filled  with 
roots  will  make  nice  material  for  the 
.  benches. 

If  one  is  a  beginner  the  selection  of  a 
variety  will  be  foremost  at  this  time. 
While  there  are  new  varieties  constantly 
being  added  to  the  li^ts  of  those  suit- 
able for  forcing,  it  will  be  best  to  de- 
pend on  the  old  and  tried  varieties  for 
the  main  planting;  but  do  some  experi- 
menting on  one  or  two  additional  lands, 
thus  determining  their  merit  I  always 
recommend  Lorrillard  for  the  winter 
crop  as  it  presents  nearly  all  the  desir- 
able points  in  a  tomato:  medium  size, 
smooth,  no  angles  or  corrugations,  col- 
or and  evenness  of  ripening,  and  in  fact 
all  the  desirable  features. 

The  soil  should  have  equal  considera- 
tion. A  good  rose  soil  is  usually  sug- 
gested; that  means  a  good  turfy  loam 
previously  stacked  and  well  chopped  over 
and  the  best  quality  of  short  manure  in- 
corporated. Sheep  manure  and  ground 
bone  can  also  be  added  in  reasonable 
proportions. 

The  beds  for  winter  forcing  should 
have  bottom  heat  and  it  is  advisable  to 
have  benches  or  boxes  in  which  to  grow 
them,  and  under  or  along  side  of  which 
the  heating  pipes  can  be  run.  Deep 
benches  are  not  advisable.  While  6  or  8 
inches  is  a  good  depth  tomatoes  can  be 
grown  in  4  inches  of  soil.  There  must 
also  be  sufficient  head  room  for  training 
the  vines  and  some  means  of  supporting 
them  with  a  string,  stake  or  wire.  We 
present  in  the  illustration  methods  of 
constructing  beds  for  tomatoes  or  cu- 


modate  two  plants  trained  to  a  single 
stem  and  are  easily  controlled  in  many 
respects.  Note  in  the  illustration  the 
zinc  pans  under  alternate  boxes,  an  ex- 
periment to  determine  the  value  of  sub- 
watering  under  such  conditions. 

Summer  Cucumbers.— This  is  prov- 
ing a  good  season  for  cucumbers  and 


erable  the  whole  plant  or  plants  should 
be  removed.  In  bad  cases  we  have  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  help  but  one  can 
often  ward  off  bad  cases  by  watchful- 
ness. Another  aid  to  avoid  its  reappear- 
ance the  following  year  is  when  the 
cucumbers  are  over  to  bum  sulphur  in 
the  house  on  two  or  three  successive 
evenings.  Let  all  the  vines  remain  and 
every  particle  of  plant  and  insect  life 
will  be  destroyed  so  thoroughly  that  lit- 
tle fear  of  perpetuating  the  trouble  need 
be  entertained.  So  it  is  with  greenfly; 
constant  fumigation  and  absolute  clean- 
liness throughout  the  winter  will  keep 
the  house  free  in  the  summer.  Good 
sanitary  conditions  in  a  house  affects 
the  healthfulness  of  the  crop.  No  rub- 
bish or  stagnant  water  should  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate.  Have  the  water- 
ing done  in  good  time  so  the  beds  and 
plants  may  dry  off  and  the  whole  house 
sweeten  before  evening. 

As  with  tomatoes  the  growing  of  ad- 
ditional varieties  of  cucumbers  experi- 
mentally is  interesting  and  often  makes 
one  better  satisfied  with  their  own 
strain,  often  the  result  of  years'  of  se- 
lection of  individual  plants  showing  im- 
provement A  number  of  highly  recom- 
mended kinds  do  not  always  prove  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  them  by  their 
introducers.  Some  have  good  bearing 
qualities  but  may  be  undersized ;  others 
are  good  when  perfect  fruit  is  produced 
but  so  little  of  it  appears.  Others  are 
deficient  in  producing  a  vigorous  vine, 
while  others  bear  ill-colored  fruit  For- 
like  tomatoes,  they  have  desirable  points 
as  evenness  of  size,  color,  thrifty  vines* 
etc. 

The  varieties  enumerated  and  ob- 
served by  us  have  been:  Vaughan's 
Boston  Forcing,  is  all  claimed  for  it  in 
productiveness  but  the  fruit  is  under- 
sized;  Davis'  Forcing  Hybrid  has  too 
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they  are  comparatively  free  from  the 
fungous  disease  (anthracnose)  affecting 
the  leaves  in  downy  blotches,  although 
we  have  seen  one  bad  case  of  it  When- 
ever it  appears  the  leaves  affected  should 
be  picked  off  or  if  the  attack  is  consid- 


many  imperfect  points  but  may  be  well 
worth  ftuther  trial  as  the  fruit  is  ex- 
cellent; Vick's  Perfection  is  a  good 
flavored  cucumber  but  of  bad  color; 
Howard  (Vick's),  good  shape  and  color 
but  inferior  vine,  hence  lacking  in  pro- 
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ductivencss ;  Fordhook  Famous  has  bad 
color  as  an  indoor  variety  and  a  critical 
market  is  against  it:  Vickery  was  piti- 
ably weak  in  vine  and  appeared  to  be  no 
use  whatever. 

Some  of  these  varieties  might  do  well 
in  some  sections,  but  to  a  beginner  the 
White  Spine  type  is  best  until  through 
selection  or  hybridization  a  definite  type 
is  secured.  These  problems  are  always 
interesting  to  the  market  gardener  and 
it  is  often  he  who  is  improving  the  mar- 
ket by  choicer  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
thus  benefiting  the  consumers. 

Francis  Canning. 


New  Books. 


FLANT  BREEDING. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  book 
issued  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  the 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N  .Y.,  un- 
der the  same  title  in  1895.  I"  the 
preface  of  the  third  edition,  issued  in 
1903,  Prof.  Bailey  says:  *Tn  the  eight 
years  since  this  book  was  sent  to  the 
printer,  there  have  been  great  changes 
in  our  attitude  toward  most  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  that  are  discussed  in  its 
pages.  In  fact,  these  years  may  be  said 
to  have  marked  a  transition  between 
two  habits  of  thought  in  respect  to  the 
means  of  the  evolution  of  plants, — from 
the  points  of  view  held  by  Darwin  and 
the  older  writers  to  those  arising  from 
definite  experimental  studies  in  species 
and  varieties.  We  have  not  given  up 
the  old  nor  wholly  accepted  the  new, 
But  it  is  certain  that  our  outlook  is  shift- 
ing. So  far  as  practical  plant  breeding 
is  involved,  the  changing  attitude  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  discussions  of  the 
nature  of  varieties  and  the  nature  of 
hybridization.  The  chief  practical  re- 
reSult  of  the  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  varieties  is  a  re-defining  of  what  a 
variety  is,  whereby  we  have  come  to 
recognize  the  fact,  more  clearly  than 
heretofore,  that  not  all  differences  in 
plants  are  of  equal  importance  or  sig- 
nificance." 

The  present  volume  contains  an  ex- 
cellent bibliography  and  the  leading 
change  in  the  book,  as  compared  with 
the  first  edition,  is  the  substituting  of 
new  matter  for  old  lecture  4,  the  new 
one  being  a  resume  of  the  investigations 
of  De  Vries,  Mendel  and  others  and  a 
statement  of  the  current  tendencies  of 
American  plant  breeding  practice.  The 
book  contains  480  pages.    Price  $1.25. 


WATER  LILIES  AND  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the 
new  edition  of  Henderson's  handsome 
publication  entitled  "The  Culture  of 
Water  Lilies  and  Aquatic  Plants,"  which 
contains  some  44  pages,  7x9^  inches, 
and  many  excellent  illustrations  of  water 
gardens  and  aquatics.  The  text  covers 
the  whole  field  of  water  gardening  with 
special  chapters  on  the  more  prominent 
plants  which  come  under  this  head,  such 
as  nymphajas,  nelumbiums,  victorias, 
etc.  There  are  important  chapters  on 
the  making  of  water  lily  ponds  and  pools, 
planting,  propagation,  wintering,  ene- 
mies, etc.    The  price  is  50  cents. 

*We  can  supply  any  of  the  books  men- 
tioned undor  this  head  «rhere  the  prices  are 
given,  if  the  reqiiifflto  amount  is  forwarded 
with  order- 
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NOTES  ON  INDOOR  ROSES. 

The  young  stock  whether  grown  on 
the  raised  or  solid  beds,  should  have 
reached  by  this  time  a  stage  where  con- 
siderable tying  must  be  done  in  order 
to  allow  sufficient  air  and  to  ripen  the 
growth,  that  at  this  season  makes  rapid 
headway.  It  will  be  found  on  close  ob- 
servation that  where  tying  has  been 
neglected,  the  softer  growth  somewhat 
shaded  is  the  first  to  succumb  to  mil- 
dew,   whereas    the    top    growth    receiv- 


Picus  Pandurata. 


ing  the  benefit   of  more   light   and   air 
ripens  quickly  and  remains  clean. 

However,  the  muggy  weather  we  have 
experienced  this  summer,  and  which 
seems  to  be  universal,  has  kept  the 
grower  on  the  move  with  the  sulphur 
blower,  which  if  used  regularly  and 
often  will  keep  the  stock  comparatively 
clean.  Of  course,  cultivation  of  the  beds 
must  continue  for  some  time  longer  or 
until  the  roots  come  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  And  when  the  young  plants 
have  attained  sufficient  size  it  is  ad- 
visable to  let  a  few  flowers  come  on 
these  plants;  perhaps  only  one  to  a 
plant.  This  must  be  left  more  or  less 
to  the  judgment  of  the  grower  but,  to 
be  plainer,  very  often  a  plant  which 
has  reached  say  a  height  of  18  inches 
may  have  from  two  to  six  buds  showing, 
some  with  very  short  stems  and  others 
very  strong.  To  allow  them  all  to  bloom 


would  naturally  retard  the  growth  of 
the  plant  very  much.  The  shorter 
stemmed  could  be  removed,  allowing  one 
or  perhaps  two  of  the  strong  canes  to 
mature.  Very  often  these  strong  canes 
grow  so  rapidly  that  the  buds  will  be- 
come deformed ;  but  if  allowed  to  bloom 
they  can  then  be  cut  back  to  plump  eyes, 
which  invariably  break  strong,  giving 
perfect  flowers. 

These  requirements  arc  only  notice- 
able to  the  close  observer,  and  if  the 
flowers  are  allowed  to  have  their  own 
way,  as  is  often  the  case,  as  soon  as 
the  plants  reach  a  fair  size,  they  become 
exhausted  after  the  first  crop  has  been 
cut. .  I  claim,  therefore,  that  there  can 
not  be  too  much  care  taken  in  disbud- 
ding and  building  up  the  young  plants, 
so  that  when  they  are  ready  to  produce 
flowers,  they  will  also  show  different 
stages  of  growth  promising  continuous 
cutting. 

It  will  only  be  a  few  weeks  longer 
before  the  benched  plants  will  require 
a  light  top-dressing  of  some  kind,  and 
this  should  be  prepared  beforehand.  If 
one  has  some  well  rotted  cow  or  horse 
manure,  this  should  be  kept  turned  un- 
til \t  is  fine  enough  to  pass  through  a 
sieve  of  half  inch  mesh.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sift  it  but  it  can  not  be  broken 
up  too  fine.  After  it  is  pulverized  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  future 
use. 

Pulverized  sheep  manure  is  always  de- 
sirable for  a  light  top-dressing,  but 
where  one  has  an  abundance  of  either 
cow  or  horse  manure,  that  will  answer, 
half  of  each  being  preferable.  Very 
often  just  when  we  think  the  plants 
need  a  little  top-feeding  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  it  to  them,  so  beginning 
in  time  often  means  dollars  to  the  good. 
This  not  only  in  reference  to  tiie  one 
thing  but  to  many  for  to  be  successfal 
with  roses  one  must  be  prepared  to 
give  them  just  what  they  require  at 
the  right  time. 


NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

Most  growers  have  finished  housing 
their  carnations  by  this  time.  Now  all 
energy  should  be  bent  to  get  them 
started  as  quickly  as  possible  in  die 
benches,  as  soon  as  they  have  taken 
good  hold  of  the  soil,  which  will  be 
about  a  week  or  10  days  after  benching. 
All  shading  should  be  removed  from  the 
glass  and  watering  attended  to  most 
carefully. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  over  the 
benches  at  least  twice  a  day  and  watdi 
for  any  dry  places  that  may  appear.  All 
plants  should  be  syringed  once  on  every 
bright  day,  but  always  have  that  done 
not  )iater  than  two  p.  m.  so  as  to  give 
the  plants  a  chance  to  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  night 

Opinions  differ  greatly  as  to  whether 
to  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  after 
benching  or  to  water  them  liberally. 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  latter  provided  the 
plants  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
have  taken  hold  of  the  soil  in  the 
benches.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  keep 
thie  soil  soaked  with  water  all  the  time, 
but  only  to  apply  it  freely  when  in  need 
of  any.  There  can  not  be  any  set  rules 
as  to  how  to  water  plants,  as  it  all  de- 
pends on  their  condition  as  well  as  that 
of  the  soil.  By  using  water  rather  free- 
ly the  life  of  some  plants  that  are  dis- 
eased in  some  way  or  other  may  be 
shortened,  but  it  is  much  better  to  have 
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them  go  now  than  later  on,  as  they  can 
be  replaced  easier,  and  catch  up  wilK 
the  other  plaiits ;  whereas  if  yoi>  are  filU 
ing  in  plants  late  in  the  fall  yotf  will 
find  that  they  never  amount  to  much  as 
far  as  produdni^  fancy  blooms  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  some  diseased  plants  are  discovered 
on  the  bettches  do  not  try  to  doctor  them 
upr  as  it  involves  only  waste  of  time  and 
endangers  the  surrounding  plants.  Pull 
them  up  carefully  and  bum  if  possible. 
Dig  up  the  soil  in  and  around  where 
they  have  been  and  let  it  get  thoroughly 
dry;  then  apply  air-slaked  lime  (about 
one  handful  to  each  plant)  and  thorough- 
ly mix  with  the  soil  and  then  fill  in  your 
plants. 

The  surface  soil  of  all  benches  should 
be  kept  loose  at  all  times  which  of 
course  will  keep  the  weeds  down  as 
well  as  keep  the  soil  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. Never  allow  the  weeds  to  get  es- 
tablished. They  take  the  strength  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  plants  spindly  and  long  jointed, 
which  of  course  should  be  avoided  at 
all  times.  Pinching  should  be  continued 
for  a  few  weeks  imtil  the  desired  size 
of  plants  has  been  obtained,  but  not 
later  than  August  25  if  a  good  crop  for 
early  fall  and  winter  is  desired. 

J. 

PHOENIX  RO£B£L£Nn. 

One  of  the  handsomest  decorative 
plants  offered  to  the  trade  in  recent 
years  is  Phoenix  Roebelenii.  This  palm 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Roebel  in  Indo- 
China,  who  brought  it  to  England  in 
1899,  and  the  first  plant,  sold  at  auc- 
tion, brought  $800.  It  was  a  fine  speci- 
men, six  feet  high.  Since  that  time  the 
plant  has  been  commercialized,  and  is 
now  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  The 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  perfect  in  form 
and  look  something  like  Phoenix  Leon- 
ensis,  but  very  much  more  graceful. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tried  under  all 
conditions,  and  has  been  found  to  be 
one  of  the  best  house  plants  in  exist- 
ence. In  the  three-year-old  plants  the 
seed  leaves  are  still  to  be  seen.  It 
makes  a  good  strong  pot  of  roots,  and, 
unlike  the  common  phoenix  it  does  not 
grow  very  much  above  the  soil  with  the 
base  roots.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  and 
does  not  require  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture to  grow  to  specimen  plants.  Many 
plants  out  in  frames  last  year  stood  a 
temperature  of  38°  without  harm.  The 
cooler  plants  are  kept,  the  better  they 
seem  to  grow. 

Almost  the  entire  stock  in. America  is 
in  the  hands  of  J.  Lewis  Childs,  of 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  who  has  disposed 
of  a  large  number  of  specimen  plants 
and  is  offering  a  grand  lot  of  seedlings 
hv  various  sizes  to  the  trade. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  VIOLETS. 

Violets  in  the  field  in  our  section  of 
the  country  (Michigan)  have  not  done 
as  well  this  year  as  others,  on  account 
of  the  hot,  dry  weather.  This  is  the 
time  the  red  spider  does  its  work.  If 
the  plants  in  the  field  have  red  spider 
on  them,  make  a  solution  of  ivory  soap 
water  and  go  over  them  with  a  spray 
pump  two  or  three,  times  before  plant- 
ing them  in  the  houses  as  they  are 
much  easier  to  handle  outside  than  in 
the  houses. 

We  arrange  to  have  all  of  our  violets 
planted   by   August    15.     There  should 
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be  a  light  shade  on  the  houses  before 
commencing  to  plant,  and  if  the  soil  is 
very  dry  see  that  it  is  moist  when 
ready  to  plant,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  soak  them  after  they  are 
planted,  at  it  is  best  only  to  water 
around  the  plants  until  they  are  well 
established. 

Syringe  them  two  or  three  times  a 
day  for  a  few  days  after  planting,  and 
later  syringe  them  every  other  day  in 
bright  weather.  Give  the  plants  all  the 
air  possible  and  in  the  fall  let  the  tem- 
perature go  down  to  freezing.  One 
light  frost  does  more  good  than  any- 
thing you  can  do  for  violets. 

£u  Cross. 


CHRYSANTHEnUM  NOTES. 

This  is  the  month  in  which  most  of 
buds  must  be  taken  and  this  is  a  work 
that  requires  much  care  and  considera- 
tion. To  lay  down  a  rule  or  a  date  for 
each  variety  is  not  an  easy  matter  as  it 
all  depends  on  each  individual  plant, 
the  length  of  time  it  has  been  planted, 
the  length  of  the  growth  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  and  vitality  of  the  plant. 
A  crown  bud  taken  at  the  right  time 
will  generally  give  the  best  and  largest 
flowers,  but  in  many  cases  if  it  is  taken 
too  early  it  will  have  a  poor  color  and 
poor  development.  It  is  always  a  lit- 
tle safer  to  take  a  bud  a  little  later  than 
the  dates  given  in  the  catalogues  rather 
than  earlier.  With  most  of  the  mid- 
season  varieties,  atid  that  means  most 
of  the  exhibition  varieties,  it  is  safe 
to  take  the  buds  after  August  15, 
and  as  a  rule  better  flowers  will  be 
obtained  if  taken  then  than  if  taken 
either  later  or  earlier.  After  Septem- 
ber I  one  can  take  anything. 


Of  course  the  very  early  varieties 
including  Monrovia  should  have  been 
taken  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July 
and  these  buds  should  now  be  well 
under  way  in  development.  These  very 
early  varieties  should  have  a  dose  of 
manure-water  at  least  once  a  week  from 
the  time  the  bud  is  as  large  as  a  pea 
until  it  shows  the  first  signs  of  color. 
A  good  deal  of  care  and  experience  is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results,  to 
get  just  as  large  flowers  as  possible  and 
still  not  to  have  the  buds  bursting  or 
deformed  or  discolored,  all  of  which 
can  be  caused  by  overfeeding. 

What  to  use  is  another  question  which 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  soil  and 
what  is  most  handy  to  Obtain,  but  I 
have  secured  the  best  results  from  a 
rotation  of  cow,  sheep  and  chicken 
manure  and  occasionally  a  little  nitrate 
of  soda  or  night  soil.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  have  these  too  strong, 
e!spedally  the  last  two  mentioned.  Horse 
manure  may  be  used  with  fairly  good 
results. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  feeding 
that  I  want  to  emphasize  and  that  is 
the  condition  iil  which  tde  plants  should 
be  when  liquid  manure  is  applied.  It 
is  a  general  belief  that  plants  should  be 
rather  wet  when  the  application  is  made. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  a  dose 
of  m&nure-water  when  the  plants  are 
wet  and  not  in  need  of  either  water  or 
stimulant.  A  man  d6es  not  drink  when 
he  is  not  thirsty,  and  be  it  ever  so  hot 
a  day  a  cold  drink  of  beer  or  wiife 
does  not  taste  half  so  good  when  one  is 
not  thirsty  as  when  One  is  dry.  I  look 
at  plants  in  th^  same  way.  If  they 
have  just  been  filled  up  with  water 
they  do  not  need  nor  enjoy  the  stimu- 
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lant  given  them  any  more  than  does  a 
human  being  or  an  animal. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  dif- 
fering opinions  and  I  know  that  many 
good  florists  have  said  and  will  say  to 
me  when  I  apply  the  liquid:  "That  man 
is  crazy,  he  will  ruin  his  plants/'  Did 
I  ever  ruin  them?  Not  much.  But,  of 
course,  it  must  not  be  overdone  nor 
given  while  too  dry.  If  given  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun  is  high  and 
followed  up  with  a  little  clear  water 
and  syringing  they  receive  the  nourish- 
ment just  when  they  need  it  It  should 
be  used  rather  strong,  too,  after  they 
get  used  to  it 

The  plants  should  now  be  kept  well 
tied  up.  All  suckers  and  sideshoots 
should  be  picked  off.  Now  is  the  time 
of  year  more  than  any  other,  just  be- 
fore and  after  taking  the  buds,  when 
the  plants  need  all  the  strength  they  can 
get 

A  mulching  of  good  old  rotted  ma- 
nure, either  cow  or  horse  though  the 
latter  must  be  old  and  very  well  de- 
cayed, is  very  beneficial  as  it  keeps  the 
sun  from  drying  out  th^  plants  and 
the  soil  from  baking,  and  it  stimulates 
the  plants  and  gives  them  a  little  extra 
manure-water  at  every  watering.  If  a 
few  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  plants 
are  decayed  or  turning  yellow  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  pick  them  off,  as  such  a 
course  gives  more  air  and  a  freer  cir- 
culation for  the  plants  and  leaves  that 
are  left  G.  T. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


NBW  HIBISCUS  STRIACUS  BIEEHANL 

This  most  remarkable  althaea  is  un- 
questionably the  best  of  the  variegated 
leaved  class.  The  habit  is  robust,  com- 
pact and  somewhat  dwarf.  Leaves 
beautifully  variegated  with  creamy  white, 
with  irregular  margins « and  irregular 
green  centers.  The  light  colored  parts 
never  sunscald  or  revert  to  the  original 
green.  Flowers  single,  354  to  four 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  satiny-lavender 
sheen,  and  purple  blotched  at  the  base 
of  each  of  the  five  petals;  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion  from  June  i 
uiitil  autumn. 

It  is  a  remarkably  striking  plant. 
Nothing  finer  can  be  found  in  its  bloom- 
ing period,  or  even  previous  to  the  time 
the  flowers  make  their  appearance,  as 
it  is  most  excellent  for  massing  or  as 
single  specimens.  It  has  proven  hardy 
as  far  north  as  the  other  varieties  of 
althaea  thrive.  Plants  now  25  years  old 
in  our. grounds  have  reached  a  height  of 
eight  feet  and  have  always  been  free 
from  insects  or  diseases.  As  compared 
with  the  old  variegated  leaved  variety, 
known  as  Althaea  Buisti  (Hibiscus 
Syriacus  Buisti)  or  H.  variegata, 
whose  double,  dark  wine  colored  flowers 
never  open  and  remain  unsightly, 
Meehani  is  immensely  superior. 

This  variety  was  received  by  the  P. 
J.  Berckmans  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  about 
25  years  ago  with  an  invoice  of  other 
deciduous  shrubs  and  merely  labeled  H. 
variegata.  But  it  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely distinct  from  what  was  known 
under  that  name,  and  its  merits  soon  be- 
came so  transcendant  that  after  sub- 
mitting leaves  and  flowers  for  identifica- 
tion to  the  late  Thomas  Meehan,  who 


was  unable  to  trace  its  origin,  it  was 
dedicated  to  him. 


EyBRBLOOmilG  HTDRAlfGEA. 

Botanically     Hydrangea     arborescens 
sterilis;  H.  arborescens  grandiflora  alba. 


Hydraofea  arborescens  sterilis. 


of  some.  This  strikingly  beautiful  hardy 
flowering  shrub  was  found  in  the  rocky 
woods  of  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago 
and  transferred  to  a  Pittsburg  garden. 
About  IS  years  ago  Mrs.  Mary  Kelley, 
moving  with  her  family  from  Pittsburg 
to  central  Ohio,  brought  a  slip  of  this 
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hydrangea  to  her  new  home.  From  this 
small  beginning  dozens  of  fine  plants 
have  been  obtained  that  now  beautify 
neighboring  grounds. 

On  the  same  lawns  are  found  abun- 
dantly fine  specimens  of  H.  paniculata 
grandiflora,  the  well  known  "hardy  hy- 
drangea," thus  affording  opportunity  to 


compare  this  new  candidate  with  the  old 
favorite,  and  the  comparison  shows 
many  points  in  favor  of  the  new  form. 
It  is  a  more  handsome,  symmetrical 
plant,  and  of  neater  form  and  habit,  at- 
taming  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with 
about  the  same  breadth.  The  plants  be- 
gin to  bloom  about  the  first  week  in  June 
and  continue  to  furnish  fresh  flowers 
until  well  along  in  August 

The  large  size  of  its  pure  white, 
rather  fiat  panicles,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, render  it  most  desirable  to  the 
florist  for  cut  flowers  at  a  time  when 
white  flowers  are  scarcest  in  our  gar- 
dens and  in  most  demand.  The  flowers 
possess  remarkable  keeping  qualities. 
This  hydrangea  was  named  "Everbloom- 
ing"  by  amateurs  having  it  in  cultiva- 
twn  many  years  ago,  on  account  of  its 
habit  of  blooming  for  such  a  long  period, 
and  the  name  seems  specially  appropri- 
ate 

We  have  found  young  plants,  grown 
from  cuttings  in  winter  and  potted  into 
234-inch  pots,  to  bloom  freely  in  June, 
and  believe  any  plant  large  enough  to 
live,  planted  out  in  May,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly bloom  the  ^same  season.  Our  il- 
lustration is  from'  a  photo  of  a  plant  10 
years  old  and  about  3H  feet  high.  The 
photo  was  taken  June  18,  1906. 

ELY.  T. 

LATE  FLOW£RnfG  HARDY  ROSES. 

Ed.  GABoaiNiNa:— 

Please  publish  a  list  of  hardy  roses 
that  will  flower  from  July  i  to  October 
I  after  the  hybrids  are  through. 

SUBSCRIBEB. 

Your  correspondent  does  not  state 
for  what  purpose  the  roses  are  wanted, 
but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  flowers 
are  wanted  for  design  work,  etc  The 
following  varieties  of  roses  are  hardy 
in  western  New  York  and  flower  con- 
tinuously from  spring  until  fall: 
Kaiscrin  Augusta  Victoria,  Souvenir  dc 
President  Camot,  Caroline  Mamiesse, 
Coquette  des  Alpcs,  Coquette  dcs 
Blanches,  Clotilde,  Soupert,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  La  France  and  Princess  Bon- 
nie. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  the  two 
grand  bedding  roses,  pink  and  white 
Maman  Cochet  With  us  these  two 
roses  are  half  hardy,  but  with  protec- 
tion can  be  carried  through  our  severe 
winters  safely.  A  good  plan  is  to 
bend  the  plants  over  and  peg  them 
down,  covering  the  plant  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  soil  and  again  cover  with 
a  little  coarse  manure.  F.  W.  V. 

THE  JAMESTOWlf  EXPOSmOR. 

TWO   MILES  OP  FLORAL  FENCE. 

The  Jamestown  Ter-Centennial  ex- 
position, to  be  held  on  the  shores  of 
Hampton  Roads,  near  Norfolk,  in  1907 
will  have  a  most  beautiful  and  novel 
fence  to  enclose  its  extensive  grounds. 
The  design  is  a  new  departure  from  the 
old  style  high  board  fence  seen  at 
former  expositions.  The  Jamestown 
fence  will  be  beautiful  as  well  as  use- 
ful, a  quality  that  was  sadly  lacking  at 
the  other  expositions. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  landscape 
feature  of  the  Jamestown  celebration 
is  to  be  one  of  the  great  attractions  at 
the  exposition,  the  idea  presented  itself 
to  Chas.  H.  Pratt,  superintendent 
of  the  grounds,  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  plan  to  include  the  surround- 
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ing  fence  as  one  of  the  features  of  the 
landscape  design,  thus  giving  the  whole 
site  the  appearance  of  a  b^utiful  pri- 
vate park,  such  as  might  be  seen  sur- 
rounding some  of  the  royal  palaces  of 
foreign  countries. 

The  total  distance  around  the  exposi- 
tion grounds  is  about  17,000  feet,  but 
the  site  is  so  situated  on  Sewell's 
Point  that  only  about  11,000  feet  of 
fence  had  to  be  erected,  the  waters  of 
Hampton  Roads  making  a  natural 
boundary  for  the  remainder. 

The  fence,  which  is  constructed  of 
wire  mesh  and  heavy  barb,  is  covered 
with  vines  systematically  planted  so  as 
to  make  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  beau- 
tiful foliage,  giving  the  effect  of  an 
enormous  hedge.  The  wire  mesh,  which 
is  of  the  best  quality,  is  about  five  feet 
wide,  costing  $130  a  mile.  Above  this 
mesh  are  stretched  three  strands  of 
heavy  barb,  bringing  the  total  height  up 
to  seven  feet  Surmounting  the  whole, 
and  stretched  on  cross  beams  at  the  top 
of  each  post,  are  five  more  lines  of 
barbed  wire,  making  the  fence  a  most 
formidable  barrier. 

The  vines  for  the  fence  were  planted 
in  May  of  1905,  and  as  they  are  native 
to  the  southern  climate  they  are  already 
of  a  very  dense  growth.  At  each  post 
has  been  planted  a  trumpet  vine,  with 
marvelous  success,  and  between  each 
post  a  crimson  rambler  rose  bush  has 
been  planted.  Between  the  trumpet 
vines  and  the  rose  bushes,  honeysuckles 
have  been  trained,  so  that  the  entire 
fence  will  be  covered  with  a  fragrant 
mass  of  fiowering  beauty. 

Mr.  Lavalle,  a  distinguished  architect 
from  Boston  who  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Pratt  at  the  exposition  grounds  recently, 
was  most  enthusiastic  about  the  general 
landscape  design,  and  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  fence,  about  which  he  said: 
"It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
novel  things  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
would  feel  that  my  trip  had  been  amply 
repaid  if  I  had  seen  nothing  else."  ^ 

At  the  Lewis  and  Qarke  exposition  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  last  year,  the  authorities 
erected  an  immense  water  tank,  in  a 
prominent  position  on  the  grounds.  The 
tank,  being  of  a  plain  wooden  construc- 
tion, was  looked  upon  as  an  eye-sore, 
which  marred  the  general  appearance  of 
the  exposition,  uptil  Oscar  Huber,  direc- 
tor of    works,    conceived   the  idea   of 


growing  vines  over  the  entire  tank. 
Within  a  few  months,  the  vines,  which 
grow  with  great  rapidity  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  had  grown  over  the  en- 
tire structure  adding  a  unique  feature  to 
the  general  display.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
with  the  aid  of  nature,  some  of  the 
homeliest  structures  can  be  made  most 
attractive.      

YACCIlf ATING  TREES. 

According  to  Consul-Gene ral  Guen- 
ther,  of  Frankfort,  German  papers  state 
that  it  happens  frequently  that  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees  are  more  exhausted  than 
the  parts  above  the  ground,  and  so  the 
life  of  the  tree  is  threatened. 

In  order  to  prolong  its  life  in  such 
cases  it  has  been  recommended  to  vac- 
cinate the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  same,  arti- 
cle which  is  used  in  the  so-called 
anaemia  or  chlorosis  (Bleichsucht)  of 
the  grapevine.  A  Russian  scientist,  Mr. 
Sigismund  Monrejetzki,  has  now  made 
minute  scientific  experiments  wi^  refer- 
ence to  the  results  of  such  vaccinations, 
and  by  employing  colored  solutions  he 
has  shown  that  the  solution  never  enters 
into  the  old  wood.  It  only  follows  the 
young  growth,  but  it  penetrates  into 
the  roots  down  to  a  depth  of  i  meter 
(about  39  inches),  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  penetrates  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tree.  It  is  therefore  deemed  best  to 
vaccinate  the  tree  through  a  single  open- 
ing of  the  neck  of  the  roo^  and  it 
should  serve  not  only  for  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  nutritive  substances,  but  also  of 
such  liquids  which,  by  killing  certain 
bacteria,  tend  to  cure  diseases  of  the 
plant. 

The  foregoing  was  submitted  to  Prof. 
A.  F.  Woods,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  writes  as  follows: 

"The  use  of  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
iron  in  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetation  suffering  from  chlorosis  is 
quite  common.  Trees  and  other  vege- 
tation often  respond  to  a  treatment  with 
this  salt,  even  though  there^  may  be  no 
absence  of  available  iron  in  die  soil. 
The  application  may  be  made  either  to 
the  soil,  to  the  foliage  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  can  absorb  slight  traces  of 
iron  through  the  leaves,  or  it  is  some- 
times introduced  into  the  young  wood. 
The  distribution  of  the  solution  through 
the  tree  by  introducing  it  into  the  up- 
per portion  of  a'  root,  of  course,  would 


be  comparatively  slow  and  imperfect  It 
is  much  better,  as  a  rule,  to  apply  stim- 
ulating salts  or  food  to  the  soil  so  that 
it  can  be  obtained  by  feeding  the  roots. 
It  has  been  known,  however,  for  more 
than  100  years,  that  plants  will  take 
up  nutrition  and  often  toxic  solu- 
tion directly  through  the  young  wood 
cells,  if  an  opening  is  made  and  the  liquid 
introduced  with  the  exclusion  of  air.  The 
phenomenon  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
putting  any  cut  stem  into  red  ink,  or 
any  other  colored  solution  that  will  pass 
up  through  the  vessels  of  the  wood 
without  precipitation. 

"No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  intro-' 
ducing  ^soluble  substances  in  this  way 
into  trees  or  other  plants  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  resistance  of  the  tree  to  in- 
sect or  fungus  attacks.  Substances  whidi 
are  distasteful  to  the  insects  or  poison- 
ous to  fungi  are  usually  so  injurious  that 
the  injury  done  by  introducmg  them  is 
greater  than  that  which  would  be  done 
by  the  fungi  or  insects.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  however,  that  the  resistance 
of  trees  or  other  plants  to  certain 
classes  of  insects  may  be  increased  by. 
the  kind  of  food  given  them.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cotton  plant  is  made  more 
resistant  to  the  red  mite  by  furnishing 
the  plant  with  a  good  supply  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.  The  normal 
acidity  of  the  tissues  is  increased  in  t 
well  nourished  plant  and  the  acid  hap- 
pens to  be  distasteful  to  the  mite.  Tne 
same  is  true  in  the  case  of  oranges  and 
some  other  citrus  fruits,  but  sudi  feed- 
ing as  this  is  simply  taking  advantage 
of  the  natural  tendency  in  the  plant,  and 
is  not  introducing  any  substance,  toxic 
or  injurious  to  insects  or  fungi  in  it- 
self. 

"From  a  practical  standpoint,  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  new  m  this  ques- 
tion of  tree  vaccination,  nor  is  there 
anything  practical" 


Zanbsville,  O.— The  Town  Improve- 
ment Association  held  its  annual  flower 
show  August  8. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.— a  floral  parade 
of  automobiles  was  one  of  the  features 
of  a  convention  of  firemen  that  met 
here  August  i. 

Lake  Forest,  III.— The  meetings  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Lake  Forest 
will  be  held  the  first  Tuesday  of  eadh 
month  hereafter. 
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The  international  conference  on  hy- 
bridization and  cross-breeding,  held  un« 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  of  England,  opened  at 
London  July  31.  Many  important  pa- 
pers were  read,  to  some  of  which  ex- 
tended reference  will  be  made,  in  later 


issues. 


Sabterlptlon  priee,  l&OO  a  Year  — S4  Kambon. 
Advertiiing  imtes  on  appMoatioo. 

EDterrd   at  Chicago  postofBoa  aa  aoe— d-chut 
maiter.    Copyright,  1906,  by  The  G  ^rdenlng  Co. 


PERSONAL. 

Dr.  At^ustinc  Henry,  the  well  known 
English  traveler  who  discovered  so  many 
new  and  meritorious  plants  in  Chtoa 
and  Formosa,  arrived  in  New  Yoiic, 
August  2,  the  object  of  his  visit  being 
to  study  the  growth  of  certain  timber 
trees. 


COLEUS  WITH  EDIfiLE  TUBERS. 


QjLBSSMXH*  la  gotten  up  for  Iti  readen  and  In 
their  iDtereitt  and  li  behooves  you,  one  and  aU,  to 
make  it  lateiestliig.  If  it  doei  not  exactly  1011 
VDUT  oaae,  pleaae  write  and  tell  ni  what  you  want 

'l'.:".irS!.I^!!«  ™n  nu««  .i«nt  «i.«t.  It  aPP«"s  that  «  the  west  and  ccn- 

itoiSv^ftotr^uJiS  "irJtbJr^lSSi  tral  portions  of  French  Africa,  accord- 

gardcDlac  mrtten.    W«  wlU  t*ka  pleMote  In  ing  to  recent  French  writers  (Chevalier 

•DtweringUMib  ,       ,      _,    ,  and  Perrot),  four  species  of  coleus  are 

.n'S^S'n.WSl'a^/oi'lfJSSrJll'tKI^^  cultivated  for  their^ubers.     The  most  . 

may  be  enllshtenedand  encGiraged.andor  your  prominent  of  these  is  Coleus  rotundifo- 

faifurei.  par^ps  ^ve  can  help  youL jj^g  ^^  Madagascar  potato.    This  species 

«ol^.Srd7n^i^XuS,  muSr  it  appears  is  also  cultivated  under  dif- 

or  horticultural  apuNancea  that  wa  «ay  have  ferent  names  m  Java,  Ceylon  and  the 

tbcaieBgiaved  tor tfABP»Mi»a. East  Indies.     There  are  a  number  of 

■     '  ■  ■         -  varieties  of  this  species.    C.  dazo  is  also 

CONTSirra.  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  Central 

■  ■■  ' ■  Africa,  producing  a  tuber  which  differs 

The  flower  garden^.,., 3g  considerably  from  the  Madagascar  po- 

Hf/torcouTeit^^  tato,  and  which  it  is  believed  is  destined 

—Convention  sports 355  to  take  a  promment  part  m  the  future 

5S?.7SJ'^^2?r4"::'::::::;::;::::::::::::^   ''^*'?J."^  agriculture.  . 

—Indoor  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  (illuB.) 357  A    third    SpCCieS,    C.    langOUassiensiS, 

Newbooks^., ^  cultivated   locally   in   the   vicinity,   ap- 

-Waterliii«s*Xd'iinaticp!aiti;:';;.'.;^  pears  to  be  the  heaviest  yielding  of  the 

The  greenhouse 358  three  varieties  noted.     It    is    believed 

=??cu%'p»du1Si'TulK:::::::::::::::::::::l   that  aii  of  these  species  wiu  prove.of 

—Notis  oh  (tarnations 358     great  importance   to   Europeans   livmg 

"ll^'^^'^Mfn^lt^'il^iSJu;.* w  in  tropical  countries.    A  minor  species 

— Seasonable  notes  on  Ttolets 3S9  •     i^    t»  mi       •        i^*  u        t  ^^   ». 

—Chrysanthemum  notes 359  »  C.  Brazzavillensis.    Yields  of  30  to 

Treesandahrubs.. 360  ^  tons  of  tubcrs  per  hectare  are  re- 

—New  Hibiscus  Sy ricus  Meehani  (Ulus  ) 360  TL^^a 

-ETcrbloomin*  hydrangea  (illus.) 360  pOrted.  

-LatefloweriDK  hardy  roses 360  .  -»»»»»#*.  «»#Mrw« 

-The  Jamestowo  exposition 360  WH.  R.  SMITH'S  VICTIM. 

Tb?iwr°£iid^^^^^  Former  Senator  Call,  of  Florida,  who 

(illus.) 361  immortalized   hhnself   by   taking   off   t 

c5lJSSwithedibi;'tiiiVs\\\\\:::::::.\\'^^  tjght  shoe  in  the  senate  chamber  one 

Wm.  R.  Smith's  Wctim 362  day  and  hoisting  a  huge  foot,  clad  m  a 

Buletitts  recently  iMued 3g  ^^1^1^  yarn  sock,  on  to  his  desk,  heard 

c;SiTe?hiWt'on%^.V.V."  from  other  senators,  early  in  his  term, 

Societies 363  that  Superintendent  Smith,  of  the  Bo- 

-5^lVlJ.1.'^5:'M;°::**r::::::::::::::::l§  t^'.  Gardens,  gave  Palms  and  potted 

-National  Sweet  Pea  Society 363  plants  tO  Statesmen  he  liked. 

Obituary....... ;•••; -v.- |g  Call  wanted  some  palms  and  he  cast 

vS.K'r.lofe^^^^  about  for  a, way  to  get  on  the  right 

To  heat  two  areenbouses 364  side    of    Smith.      Somebody   told    him 

Care  of  pipes  during  alterations 364  gmith  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bums  and 

La?SguppXTa«TOhii:)^^^^^^^^^^^^^*:::::::364    had  a  fine  collection  of  Bums  manu- 

Thk  abuse  of  valves 364       scripts  and  editions. 

Wa^Jf."/Ruuix;::::::::::::::::::::::::::i   ,  That  was  cairs  «*.  He  walked  over 

With  a  spray  of  gardenias * 365      to  the  garden,  found  Smith  and  talked 

'■  about  many  things.    At  the  proper  time, 

delicately  and,unobstrusively,  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  Bums. 

"There  was  the  poet,"  he  said.  "For 
fine  sentiment  he  has  them  all  beaten.  I 
read  my  Burns  every  day." 

"Ken  ye  Burns?"  asked  Smith,  much 
interested. 

"I  should  think  I  did,"  proclaimed  the 
enthusiastic  Call.  "Why,  I  know  most 
of  his  poems  by  heart.  They  can  have 
their  other  poets,  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  Jimmie  Bums " 

"Jimmie  Burns!"  snorted  the  en- 
raged Smith.  "Jimmie  Bums!  Aughl 
Billie  Washington!  Charlie  Napoleon! 
Sammie  Jefferson  I  Get  out  of  me  sight, 
ye  ignoramus!" 

And  Call  never  did  get  his  palms. — 
Saturday  Evening  Post 


There  is  no  better  plant  for  hiding 
or  screening  unsightly  buildings  than 
the  wild  grape. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  grower  says  that  violets 
should  be  planted  indoors  during  Aug- 
ust, before  they  get  any  of  the  disease. 
One  dewy  night  brings  on  spot.    ' 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  in  its 
clinging  form,  is  one  of  the  best  vines 
in  cultivation  for  covering  tall,  bare 
tree  trunks,  etc.,  where  the  Boston  ivy 
will  not  thrive. 

Pecky  cypress  before  used  for  bench- 
es should  be  thoroughly  painted  with 
crude  oil  thinned  with  kerosene.  The 
benches  should  be  thoroughly  white- 
washed before  the  soil  is  put  in. 


BULLBTIRS  RBOWTLT  ISSUED. 

By  the  United  States  -Department  of 
Agriculture,  WashlniTton,  D.  C: 

"The  Home  Vegetable  Gardea,**  by 
W.  R.  Seattle,  Bureau  of  Plaat  ladua- 
try." 

"Cucumbers/*  by  U  C  Corbett,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry. 

By  the  Nebraska  AcrrlcuUiiral  Ex- 
periment Station,  Lincoln: 

"Cover-Crops  for  Young  Orchards,** 
by  R.  A.  Emerson. 


C4TALOGUBS  RECEIVBD. 

X>obliU  Ik  CflL,  BoUMeavw  Saot^  aosd* 
and  plants;  De  Graair  Bree.,  LtA,  LsiJM^ 
Holland,  bnlbs  and  planU;  Hcary  F. 
MlcheU  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  seeds; 
Plerson  U-Bar  Co.,  New  York,  U-Bar 
greenhouses;  Quaker  City  Machine 
Works.  Richmond,  Ind.,  ventilating  ap- 

Saratus;  W.  W.  Rawson  ft  Co.,  Boston, 
[asa,  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants;  Wm.  P. 
Cralff,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Easter  lily 
bulbs;  A.  I^ssert,  Chenonceaux,  France, 
peonies;  Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
bulbs,  etc.;  Crenshaw  Bros.  Seed  Co., 
Tampa,  Fla.,  seeds;  Clovena  Nurseries, 
New  York,  seeds,  bulbs,  etc. ;  F.  Weinberg. 
Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  cacti,  succulents 
and  novelties;  Seeffer-Qallasch  Refrlir- 
erator  Co.,  refrigerators;  Peterson  Nur- 
sery, ChicaiTo,  peonies  and  Gterman  Iris; 
James  Veltcn  ft  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
London.  S.  W..  Bngr..  list  of  plant  novel- 
ties; H.  Herb.  Naples,  lUly.  bulbs  and 
seeds;  Perennial  Gardens  Co.,  Toledo, 
O.,  seeds,  bulbs  and  planu:  J.  K.  Thor- 
burn  ft  Co.,  New  York,  bulbs;  Peter 
Henderson  ft  Co..  strawberry  and  vese- 
table  plants,  vegetable  seeds,  etc;  C 
ft  2C  Wild.  Sarcoxle,  Ho.;  peonies,  dah- 
lias and  grladlolt;  Wild  Bros.  Nursery 
Co..  Sarcoxle.  Mo.,  nursery  stock;  Ckas. 
D.  Ball.  Philadelphia.  Pa^  palms  and 
decorative  plants:  Alex.  Dickson  ft 
Sons.  Newtownards,  Ire.,  new  rosea; 
Hartmann  Bros.  Manufaeturlnsr  Ca, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  sun  dials  and 
pedestals;  E.  A.  Reeves,  FarBneunt, 
Cleveland.  O.,  peonies;  The  Proctor  ft 
Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  Ivory  soap 
insecticide;  Horsfall  Destructor  Co., 
Ltd.,  Leeds,  Enar..  refuse  destructors; 
P.  C.  Peterson.  Hannover,  Germany, 
artificial  flowers. 

GOftovG  Exmanioifs. 

(Secretaries  are  requested  to  supply 
any  omissions  from  this  llsLi 

BosTONy  Mass.,  September  6-6,  190e. — 
Annual  plant  and  flower  exhibition 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Address  Wm.  P.  Rich.  Horticultural 
hall,  SOO  Massachusetts  avenue^  Bos- 
ton. Masa 

Boston.  MAsa — ^November  2-4,  190e.— 
Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society.  Addreee 
Wm.  P.  Rich,  Horticultural  hall,  S#0 
Massachusetts  avenue.  Boston,  Blass. 

Chicago.  Novemt)er  6-12, 1906.— Annual 
exhibition  Horticultural  Society  of  Chi- 
cago. Address  WlUis  N.  Rudd,  Blue 
Island,  111. 

Madison,  N.  J.,  November  1-2,  1906. — 
Eleventh  annual  flower  show  Morris 
County  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  So- 
ciety. Address  fi.  Reagan,  Box  SIS, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

Nsw  HAtBiCy  CoNK^  November  6-1^ 
1906.— Annual  exhibition  Ncnr  HavMi 
County  Horticultural  Society.  Address 
Thos.  Pettit.  90  Prospect  street.  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

PRovmaNoa,  R.  I.,  November  9- It, 
1906. — Chrysanthemum  and  carnation 
exhibition  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society.  Address  C.  W.  Smith,  27-29 
Exchan«re  street.  Provldenee.  R.  L 

Rkd  Bank,  N.  J..  October  II -Novem- 
ber 1,  1906.— Ninth  annual  exhibitlen 
Monmouth  County  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety. Address  H.  A.  Kettel.  Red  Bank, 
N.  J. 

Santa  Babbaha,  Cal..  Oete1>er  17-lS, 
1906. — Chrysanthemum  exhibit  Santa 
Barbara  County  Horticultural  Society. 
Address  Thos.  Poole.  Santa  Barbara. 
Cal. 

I'AmrrTowN,  N.  Y..  October  SO-Noveoi- 
ber  1.  1906. — Elffhtn  annual  exhibition 
Tarrjrtown  Horticultural  Society.  Ad- 
dress E,  W.  Nenbraad.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

WoROasTSB,  MAse^  November  6^  1996. 
— Chrysanthemum  exhibition  Worces- 
ter County  Horticultural  Society.  Ad- 
dress Adln  A.  Hlxen.  Horticultural  hall. 
18  Front  street,  Worcester.  ~~ 
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Societies. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN  FLORISTS. 

DtPARTMENT  OP  PLANT  REGISTRATION. 

Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  sub- 
mit for  registration  orchid  seedling 
Laclio-Cattleya  Lady  Bemice,  Cattlcya 
gigas  atropurpurea  and  Lselia  purpurata, 
Flowers  large,  seven  inches  across, 
sepals  and  petals  lilac  with  numerous 
and  delicate  mottles,  and  veins  of  rosjr 
purple  overlaid,  these  accentuating 
more  toward  the  tips  of  the  petals.  Lip 
wavy,  two  inches  across,  dark  purple 
with  a  minute  margin'  of  rose.  Lower 
part  of  throat  with  numerous  yellow 
and  reddish-brown  longitudinal  veins, 
upper  part  or  sides  of  tube-orange  yel- 
low. 

NO   WESTERN   EXTENSIOJtS. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association, 
control lingf  territory  west  of  Chicago, 
declines  to  give  extension  on  return  cer- 
tificates from  Dayton.  Therefore  cer- 
tificates from  that  territory  will  be  avail- 
able only  up  to  August  28. 

Wm.  J.  Stewart,  Sec'y. 

AMERICAIf  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  executive  committee  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel.  New 
York,  and  took  up  the  matter  of  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
and  show  at  Washington,  the  Washing- 
ton Florists*  Club  having  joined  hands 
to  make  a  strong  effort  for  a  handsome 
showing.  The  committee  went  over 
the  prize  schedule  of  last  year  and  spent 
some  time  in  devising  means  to  secure 
ample  prizes  for  the  exhibition. 

The  eflort  is  being  made  to  gather  td- 
gether,  and  put  into  permanent  form, 
the  history  of  the  organization  which 
was  first  started  at  Atlantic  City  in  1894, 
and  the  present  organization  which  was 
put  in  force  March  13,  1899,  W.  C.  Bar- 
ry, of  Rochester,  being  the  first  president 
of  the  society.  The  motto  which  was 
proposed  at  the  executive  meeting,  for 
the  Organization  was  "A  rose  for  every 
home,  a  bush  for  every  garden." 

The  sense  of  the  committee  is  that 
the  society  should  be  broadened  out  to 
'make  it  as  comprehensive  as  its  name, 
that  "American"  represents  no  section 
but  takes  in  the  entire  bound  of  the  zone 
where  roses  grow. 

Benj.  Hammond,  Sec'y. 

RAnONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 

EXHIBITION  AT  LONDON,  JULY  5. 

There  was  an  enormous  exhibit,  says 
the  Horticultural  Advertiser,  the  whole 
hall  being  filled,  with  overflows  into 
the  annexes  and  council  room  upstairs. 
Of  course,  aS  was  inevitable,  the  same 
varieties  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  both  in  the  competitive  classes 
and  in  the  trade  exhibits.  The  frequent 
recurrence  of  certain  varieties  empha- 
sized their  merits,  as  exhibitors  would 
not  put  them  up  unless  they  thought 
that  they  would  tell  with  the  judges. 

One  conclusion  we  came  to  was  that 
many  varieties,  which  are  very  telling 
on  the  exhibition  stands,  will  never  be- 
come popular  garden  flowers;  silch  va- 
rieties as  Henry  Eckford,  Evelyn  Hyatt, 
Scarlet  Gem.  etc.,  burn  so  fearfully  that 
they  are  quite  useless  if  not  careftilly 
shaded.  It  also  seenis  to  us  that  there 
are  getting  to  be  far  too  marty  varieties, 
with  too  little  distinction.  To  take  one 
color  only.  pink,  we  saw  the  following, 


which  nan  extreme^  trlose  in  form  arid 
color:  Countess  Spencer,  Enchantress, 
Pink  Pearl,  Gladys  Ujiwin,  and  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  which  is  certainly 
distinct,  but  only  a  shade  or  two  lighter 
than  several  of  the  others — all  good 
things,  but  do  we  want  so  many  of  one 
clasi  of  color? 

Of  the  n^wer  varieties  exhibitckli  we 
admired  Princess  Mary  of  Wales,  Hor- 
ace Wright,  Hfelen  Pierce.  Helen  Lewis, 
Etta  Dyke,  Miss  Audrey  Crier,  Jessie 
Cuthbertson  and  Agnes  Johnson. 

Of  the  older  varieties  for  ordinary 
growing  without  shading  and  special  at*- 
tention,  the  following  are  well  tried  and 
reliable:  Dorothy  Eckford,  the  best 
white;  Hon.  Mrs.  Kepyon,  best  lemon; 
Janet  Scott,  delicate,  pink;  Miss  Will- 
mott,  salmon  pink;  Prima  DoAn^-,  pak 


The  Late  James  Hartshorne. 


pink;  King  Edward  VH,  deep  fiery  red; 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Walter 
Wright,  Dorothy  Tennant,  shades  of 
mauve;  Triumph  bicolor,  navy  blu^,  and 
Captain  of  the  Blues,  and  Black  Knight, 
or  Othello,  dark  maroon. 

AWARDS. 

Miss  Audrey  ^  Crier  (Breadmore), 
beautiful  pale  bright  pink,  with  waved 
standard;  first  class  certificate,  also  sil- 
ver medal  as  the  best  novelty  exhibited. 

Dora  Cowper  (Breadmore),  a  large 
pale  primrose,  after  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon 
style,  but  larger;  slightly  hooded; 
award  of  merit. 

Elsie  Herbert  (Breadmore),  very  pale 
blush,  almost  white,  wjtvy  standard; 
award  of  merit. 

Etta  Dyke  (Breadmore),  a  white 
Countess  Spencer;  award  of  merit. 

Horace  Wright  (Eckford),  very  dark 
navy  blue,  with  purple  shade;  award  of 
merit. 

Maude  Guest  (Eckford),  nearly  pure 
white,  wavy  standard;  award  of  merit 

Princess  Mary  of  Wales,  bright 
cherry  red,  rather  after  the  style  of 
coccinea ;  in  our  opinion,  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  any  of  the  novelties;  award  of 
merit. 

Queen  of  Norway  (Bolton),  a  very 
full  and  wavy  flower,'  color  rather  like 
Dorothy  Tennant,  but  lighter  and 
brighter;  award  of  merit. 

Medals   were   given  to  the  following 


ttade  ekhibils :  Gold  fnedjlls  to  Messrs. 
Eckford's,  Wera,  Salop;  C  Breadmore, 
Winchester;  R.  Bolton,  Warton,  Cam- 
forth;  Debbie  &  Co..  Rothsay;  H.  Can- 
nell  &  Sons,  Swanley;  W.  J.  Unwin, 
Histon;  Combs;  Baker's,  Wolverhamp- 
ton. Silver  gilt  to  G.  Stark  &  Son» 
Great  Ryburgh;  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn.  Silver  to  E.  W.  King,  Cogge- 
shall;  Gilbert  &  Son,  Dyke  Bourne, 
Lines.;  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech. 


Obituary- 


JAMES  HARTSHOKNE. 

James  Hartshorne,  the  well  known 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Carnation  Co., 
Joliet,  ill,  died  suddenly  August  6  at 
his  home,  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  aged  39  years.  Mr.  Harts- 
horne was  known  throughout  the  coun; 
try  as  a  carnation  expert  and  mtny 
varieties  which  he  introduced  are  fa- 
mifiar  to  alf  growers.  Among  varie? 
ties-  of  his  own  raising  are  Mai^shall 
Field,  Mrs.  Pottef  Palmer,  Harlowar- 
den,  CruSader,  etc.  He  was  in  a  meas- 
ure instrumental  in  developing  the  fame 
of  Mrs.  Thos.  W.  Lawson,  Peter  Fish- 
er's well  known  production.  He  intro- 
duced Dorner's  Fiancee  and  he  had  se- 
cured Wi^terstactter's  Aristocrat  for  in- 
troduction next*  year.  He  was  very 
popular  with  his  many  friends  in  the 
trade  and  his  absence  at  social  and 
business  gatherings  will  be  greatly  felt 
by  his  associates  for  a  considerable 
time.  He  had  little  or  none  of  the  old 
school  training  in  horticulture  to  aid 
him  in  his  endeavors  and  it  is  therefore 
all  the  more  to  his  lasting  credit  that 
he  made  such  a  pronounced  success  oi 
those  specialties  which  he  took  in  hand. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  was  bom  in  Shrop- 
shire, England.  He  came  to  America 
in  1888,  locating  at  Boston,  but  going 
shortly  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  become 
gardener  to  the  late  Chas.  Burley.  In 
1892  Mr.  Hartshorne  located  at  Chica- 
go with  a  view  of  participating  in  the 
floricultural  work  at  the  World's  Fair, 
but  he  was  tendered  an  excellent  offer 
by  John  <).  Ure  at  Argyle  Parlg  where 
his  success  with  carnations  (Hd  much  to 
enhance  the  already  excellent  reputation 
of  that  establishment  In  1897  Mr. 
Hartshorne  became  head  gardener  to 
H.  N.  Higinbotham,  who  has  a  fioe 
residence  on  Midiigaii  aveime  \n  Chi- 
cago and  an  estate  of  1500  acres  just 
outside  of  Joliet.  It  was  Mr.  Hart^ 
home's  recognized  proficiency  as  x  car- 
nation grower  which  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Chicago  Carnation  Co. 
and  the  construction  of  its  model  range 
of  houses  upon  the  Higinbotham  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  was  an  ex-president 
of  the  American  Carnation  Society, 
having  been  elected  to  that  office  at  the 
Detroit  meeting  in  1904.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Chicago,  the  Chicago  Florists*  Club  and 
he  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Illinois  State  Florists' 
Association.  He  was  likewise  promi- 
nent in  social  circles,  being  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fratemity.  Sons  of  St. 
George,  the  Eagles  and  the  Elks.  The 
Masons  had  charge  of  the  funeral,  which 
took  place  August  8,  the  florists  being 
represented   by   P.  J.   Hauswirt^i,   (}eo. 
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-Asmus,  P.  J.  Foley,  J.  B.  Deamttdt 
Leonard  Kill  and  Edgar  F.  Wintersgn 
as  honorary  pall  bearers.  The  floral 
offerings  were  very  numerous  and  elab- 
orate. 

Some  300  persons  attended  the  funeral, 
the  services  being  conducted  by  an 
episcopal  clergyman.  Mr.  Hartshom^'s 
commandery  was  represented  by  50 
members  and  there  were  30  representa- 
tives of  the  Chicago  trade  present  The 
services  were  conducted  under  the  old 
trees  on  the  Higinbotham  lawn  and  in- 
terment was  in  the  family  burying 
ground  on  the  Higinbotham  estate. 

Mrs.  Hartshome  and  five  children 
survive,  the  youngest  being  some  14 
months  old. 

YBirriLATm G  a  greerhousb. 

IfiD.   GARDBinNO:— 

Kindly  let  me  know  if  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  ventilators  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  a  greenhouse  22  x  75 
feet,  the  length  of  which  runs  east  and 
west 

B.  B. 

As  a  rule  it  will  answer  if  there  is  a 
row  of  ventilators  in  the  south  wall,  but 
if  to  be  used  in  the  summer  it  will  often 
be  helpful  if  there  is  a  row  in  the  north 
wall.  If  there  is  a  row  of  ventilators 
in  each  of  the  side  walls  a  single  row 
at  the  ridge  will  suffice.  L.  R.  T. 


TO  HBAT  TWO  GRBBlfHOUSBS. 

Bd.  OARDnnNo:— 

I  am  about  to  build  two  greenhouses, 
each  14  X  60  feet,  and  would  like  some 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  steam 
or  size  of  boiler  that  will  be  required. 

M.  R. 

The  size  of  boiler  and  the  amount  of 
radiation  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
temperature  desired,  as  well  as  uiK>n 
the  minimum  temperature  of  the  outside 
air.  If  60**  will  suffice,  a  steam  boiler 
rated  for  500  square  feet  of  radiation 
will  answer  in  zero  weather.  For  radi- 
ating surface  it  will  be  advisable  to  use 
one  2-inch  flow  and  six  i^-inch  returns. 
The  latter  can  be  carried  on  the  walls 
or  under  the  benches  as  will  be  most 
convenient  L.  R.  T. 


CARE  OF  PIFBS  BURJOIG  ALTBRATIOlfS. 

"mo,   GAUNUnHG>- 

We  heat  our  houses  with  hot  water 
water  system  and  wish  to  make  some 
alterations  this  summer.  We  must  drain 
die  water  from  our  boiler  and  pipes. 
The  pipe  joints  are  made  with  Port- 
land cement.  Do  you  think  they  would 
be  damaged  by  draining  off  the  water 
and  exposing  part  of  them  to  hot  sun? 

H.  &  M. 

The  great  difficulty  of  handling  the 
pipes  as  proposed  comes  more  from  the 
breaking  of  the  joints  by  rough  treat- 
ment than  from  excessive  heat  How- 
ever, if  to  be  exposed  for  a  long  time,  it 
might  be  well  to  place  the  pipes  in  piles 
and,  if  no  lumber  is  available  for  the 
purpose,  throw  a  little  soil  or  waste  ma- 
terial of  any  kind  over  the  joints. 

L.  R.  T. 


pipes  for  a  steam  heating  plant  We 
at  present  use  a  steam  pump  to  return 
water  to  boilers,  which  are  a  little  too 
high  for  good  circulation  by  gravity. 
Would  a  steam  trap  be  better  than 
pump  or  more  economical?  What  size 
of  trap  or  how  many  would  be  needed? 

D. 

If  the  steam  trap  is  properly  put  in 
there  will  be  little  difference  between 
the  results  secured  from  the  trap  and 
from  a  steam  pump  so  far  as  economy 
is  concerned.  As  a  rule,  however*  the 
trap  would  not  require  nearly  the  at- 
tention that  would  be  necessary  for  a 
steam  pump  and  ordinarily  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  would  be  most 
satisfactory. 

One  trap  would  answer  for  the  entire 
system  if  it  can  be  placed  on  a  com- 
mon return.  It  will  be  safe  to  use  one 
that  is  rated  a  little  higher  than  the 
total  amount  of  radiating  surface. 

L.  R.  T. 

LAYING  LAPPED  GLASS. 

Extract  from  Bulletin  of  tbo  West  Vir- 
Kinia  Bzperlment  Station: 

The  old  and  reliable  lapped  glass  roof 
for  greenhouses  will  probably  never  go 


STEAM  TRAP  VERSUS  PUMP. 
Ed.  Oardjbninq:— 

I 'have  a  range  of  glass  containing 
almost  18,000  linear  feet  of  x-inch  pipe 
with  the  necessary  supply  and  return 


Laying  Lapped  Qleae. 
West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 


out  of  fashion,  but  the  cost  of  laying  it 
and  the  tedious  method  usually  employed 
have  induced  many  to  seek  a  substitute 
in  other  styles,  such  as  the  "butted"  and 
zinc  strip  scheme  for  laying  roofs.  The 
method  of  laying  lapped  glass  here  de- 
scribed is  so  simple  and  so  easily  learn- 
ed, by  even  an  unskilled  laborer,  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  much  felt  want 
The  method  is  as  follows :  If  the  work 
is  to  be  done  during  cool  weather,  which 
is  not  desirable,  choose  a  warm  room 
and  upon  a  table  about  two  feet  high  ar- 
range a  board  very  like  the  kneading 
board  used  by  the  pastry  cook.  This 
board  should  be  wide,  smooth  and  per- 
fectly flat  Warm  a  quantity  of  putty, 
say  fx^t  or  eight  pounds,  sufficiently  to 
make  it  soft  and  pliable,  but  not  sticky. 
With  the  hand  spread  the  putty  over  the 
board  in  a  layer  of  uniform  width  and 
of  a  length  as  great  as  that  of  the  glass 
to  be  used,  and  with  a  section  of  three 
or  four  inches  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  as  a 
rolling  pin,  roll  the  putty  out  into  a  thin 
layer  alx>ut  3-16  of  an  inch  thick.  Then 
with  the  glass  held  as  shown  in  illustra- 
tion herewith,  with  the  ends  firmly 
grasped  in  the  hands,  the  convex  side 
of  the  glass  away  from  the  operator,  and 
the  edge  of  the  glass  about  ^-inch  back 
from  and  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the 


putty,  press  the  glass  through  the  putty 
so  as  to  cut  off  a  narrow  strip.  Tip  the 
pane  toward  the  operator  then  badc- 
ward,  and  draw  it  forward  This  opera- 
tion will  loosen  a  strip  of  putty  which 
will  adhere  to  the  edge  of  the  f^lass  as 
seen  in  the  upper  side  of  glass  m  illus- 
tration. Change  sides  with  the  glass  and 
repeat  the  operation,  then  with  a  potty 
knife  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  two  lines 
of  putty  sufficiently  to  allow  for  the  de- 
sired width  of  lap.  Pass  the  glass  to  a 
man  on  the  roo^  holding  it  meanwhile 
with  the  putty  on  top.  The  man  on  the 
roof  turns  the  pane  over  and  presses  it 
firmly  in  place,  thus  squeezing  out  any 
superfluous  putty  which  will  pass  tn  bodi 
directions  out  of  the  rabbit  of  the  sash- 
bar.  As  soon  as  the  glass  is  fastened  in 
place  the  operation  is  complete,  save  for 
cleaning  off  superfluous  putty.  One  man 
can  putty  glass  for  two  men  on  the  roof 
to  lay.  By  that  I  mean  he  can  spread 
putty,  oj^en  boxes  and  putty  and  hand 
up  suffiaent  glass  to  ke^  two  men  00 
the  roof  busy  adjusting  and  fastening  it 
in  place.  In  building  a  new  house  a 
record  was  kept  of  the  time  require!  to 
cover  one  side  of  a  house  20x30  feet; 
the  sash-bars  were  12  feet  long  and  16 
inches  apart  Three  men,  using  16x24 
inches  D.  S.  glass  put  the  roof  on  one 
side  of  this  house  in  2^  hours,  which 
is  quicker  than  the  same  area  of  butted 
glass  could  have  been  laid  and  the  caps 
screwed  down.  The  roof  has  now  stood 
two  winters  and  one  summer,  and  does 
not  leak  a  drop.  Laying  a  lapped  glass 
greenhouse  roof  was  a  great  undertak- 
ing until  this  method  was  hit  upon,  but 
now  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  quidrest 
parts  of  greenhouse  construction. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  VALVES. 

In  a  comprehensive  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Valve  World,  in  a  recent  issue, 
after  exonerating  the  manufacturer 
from  oft-repeated  complaints  r^rding 
defective  valves,  gives  me  following  rea- 
sons for  their  leaking,  after  they  are 
placed  in  a  pipe  line: 

1.  The  improper  use  of  cement  and 
the  failure  to  remove  particles  of  cement 
scale,  chips,  dirt,  etc,  that  naturally  get 
into  the  pipe. 

2.  That  the  threads  on  pipes  are  of- 
ten cut  longer  or  smaller  than  standard. 

3.  The  application  of  a  pipe  wrench, 
especially  in  the  case  of  light  valves, 
on  that  end  of  the  valve  opposite  the 
one  which  is  being  screwed  on  the  pipe. 

4.  The  failure  to  clamp  lengthwbe  a 
light  valve  which  is  put  into  the  vise 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  die  center- 
piece. 

5.  The  endeavoring  of  a  steam  fitter 
to  stop  the  leak  of  a  stuffing  box  by 
straining  it  with  a  large  wrench  when 
the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  packing  hav- 
ing become  worn  otft  and  needing  to  be 
renewid. 

6.  When  a  valve  is  to  be  used  on  a 
header,  the  steam  fitter  sometimes  starts 
out  with  a  long  piece  of  pipe  which  is 
unsupported,  and,  through  carelessness, 
allows  the  strain  of  the  i>ipe  to  come  on 
the  valve,  thereby  springing  it 

7.  The  failure  to  make  proper  allow- 
ance for  expansion  and  contraction,  al- 
lowing the  strain  to  be  thrown  on  the 
valves. 

8.  The  undertaking  to  tighten  a  leak- 
ing valve  by  using  some  kind  of  a  lever 
on  the  wheel,  a  course  which  seldom  fails 
to  materially  injure  the  valve. 
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PAUL  DE  LORGPRE. 

A  great  many  people  in  America  have 
heard  of  the  quickening  preacher  Gmi- 
saulus  of  Chicago.  Out  here  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Rader  is  the  Gunsaulus.  He  is  on 
a  vacation  trip  and  writes  letters  for 
the  newspapers.  In  his  letter  this  week 
he  speaks  of  a  call  he  made  on  Paul  de 
Longpre,  the  world's  greatest  flower 
painter.  The  preacher's  letter  says: 
"Longpre  stood  in  his  beautiful  rooms 
at  Hollywood,  Southern  California,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wealth  of  beauty.  All 
the  flowers  in  California  seemed  to  be 
out  calling  that  day,  and  stopped  under 
the  trees  and  along  the  well-kept  paths. 
I  have  not  seen  such  a  beautiful  home 
in  California.  In  the  rose  garden  are 
no  less  than  4,500  bushes  of  the  finest 
variety — roses,  shrubs,  poppies,  geran- 
iums and  vines.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
their  breath,  and  the  bees  which  may 
be  fo«md  in  all  his  flower  pictures 
hummed  lazily  in  this  garden  of  Allah» 
this  paradise  of  nectar.  A  circular  sum- 
mer house  of  attractive  design  is  set 
tmder  sheltering  acacias.  In  looking  at 
his  work  one  is  made  to  feel  that  this 
flower  painter  is  at  once  an  artist  and  a 
botanist.  It  is  his  scholarly  attention 
to  details  that  has  made  the  name  of 
Paul  de  Longpre  famous  in  the  world 
of  art  The  old  story  of  the  monkey 
that  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  natural 
history  and  tore  out  the  insects  and  ate 
them,  and  of  the  birds  that  pecked  the 
painted  cherries,  is  suggested  when  one 
looks  at  de  Longpre's  painted  roses  wet 
with  painted  dew.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  lovely  bower  of  roses  in 
Hollywood  and  the  twisted  steel  and 
broken  walls  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
artist's  beautiful  eyes  suffused  with 
tears  when  he  spoke  of  the  destruction 
in  the  city.  He  had  $800  in  bank  last 
month,  now  he  has  to  show  for  it  a 
receipt  from  a  relief  committee  that  was 
working  in  the  interest  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's needy  people.  That's  the  sort  of 
man  this  artist  is,  and  while  his  field 
of  flowers,  the  exotic  orchid  sprays  of 
blossom,  the  daisy  and  heliotrope,  the 
black-eyed  susan  and  the  chrysanthe- 
mum and  lilac,  the  clover  sifted  by 
bees,  won  my  attention  by  their  charm 
and  sap  and  freshness,  the  man  who 
painted  them  charmed  me  most" 

Jesse  White. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— A  50-acre  tract 
for  a  botanical  garden  and  an  arboretum 
for  this  city  and  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan has  been  secured. 

Livonia,  N.  Y.— The  eighth  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Floral  Society  was 
held  at  the  Prettejohn  opera  house  Au- 
gust 2  and  3  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever 
before  attempted. 

Portland,  Ore.— The  school  girls  of 
this  county  gave  a  sweet  pea  exhibition 
in  the  city  hall  July  27  and  28.  The 
judges  were  F.  V.  Holman,  A.  J.  Clarke 
and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Holmes. 

Melrose,  Mass.— The  Melrose  Horti- 
cultural and  Improvement  Society  has 
arranged  for  its  fall  flower  show  to  be 
held  in  city  hall  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  September  3. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.— Gov.  Mc- 
Donald will  be  requested  to  open  the 
annual  flower  show  to  be  held  in  North 
park  Aug.  22  to  24,  inclusive,  by  the  El 
Paso  County  Horticultural  Society. 


A  calla  freak. 
The  leaf  wai  as  white  at  the  flower  bjlow 


WITH  A  SPRAT  OF  GARDENIAS. 

A  very  pretty  custom  has  found  favor 
in  the  social  eye  within  the  last  few  days 
at  Newport,  R.  I.  Milady  bids  her 
guests  by  means  of  a  note  attached  tq 
a  spray  of  gardenias,  which  she  sends 
by  a  footman.  This  added  demand  for 
the  popular  gardenia  has  sent  the  price 
skjrward.— New  York  American. 


Los  Angeles^  Cal.— Eastlake  park  will 
have  a  handsome  conservatoiy  if  the  city 
council  sees,  its  way  clear  to  increase  the 
appropriation  of  the  park  commission- 
ers $50,000. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. — Robt  A.  Smythe^ 
of  Benton  Harbor,  donated  3,000  carna- 
tions to  the  hospital  cause  here  recently 
and  ladies  stationed  in  various  parts  of 
the  downtown  districts  sold  them  at  5 

Baraboo,  Wis.— This  town  will  enter- 
tain the  State  Horticultural  Society  Au- 
gust 29.  The  programme  promises  to 
be  one  of  unusual  interest.  A  particular 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  good 
display  of  fruits. 

San  Rafael,  Cal.— The  following,  il- 
lustrating the  position  of  private  garden- 
ers in  this  section,  is  taken  from  a  re- 
cent private  letter:  ^'Nearly  everybody 
has  curtailed  expenses  and  most  of  the 
employers  have  laid  off  one-half  or  more 
of  the  usual  help." 

THE  FLORISTS' HAIL  ASSOCIATION 

or  AMilllOA  hat  paid  197,000  for  glan  broken  by 
ball  liooe  It  wai  of^anlxed  in  1887.  For  partlcu- 
ars  address      JOHn  Q  ESSLU,  Satfdit  RN«r.  N.  J. 

SITUATION  WANTSD-PosiUon  on  good  pri- 
▼ate  place,  by  flrst-olais  gardener.  Under- 
stands all  branches  of  greenhouse  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  reoommendations.    Address 

E.  M.,  care  Bobt.  Craig, 
40th  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  flrst-olass  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
eyery  branch.  85  years  old,  single,  80  years*  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  luso  tSerman  speak- 
ing, Uke  position  on  private  esUte  as  second  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gaidener.    Address    Roes, 

care  Dummet  «fc  Wagner,  187  Union  Av., 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


PRESS  jrifiHr^ 
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When  you  write  an 
advertiser  please  state 
that  you  saw  the  adv. 
in  Qardeninq. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS 


Manual  op  thb  Tkbbs  op  Norim 
Ambbica  (Saiigeiit).— The  most  com- 
plete and  antheatic  work  on  the  rabject. 
The  pages  nnmber  826,  with  oyer  600 
illtiBtratlont.  BTery  tree  itodent  should 
have  it.   $6.00, 

Hbdgbs,  Wihdbbbaks,  Etc.  (Pcwell). 
*A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  sabprban  homes.  ATolnmeof  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illostrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Principlbs  op  Fbuit  Gbowino 
(Baile7).~The  entire  subject  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  very  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  516  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAGBS,  CaULIPLOWBR   and  AIvlaBD 

Vbgbtablbs  (Allen).— The  requiremeacs 
of  the  important  yegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  Tery  fnllr  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
.on  seed,  raising,,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseasescommon  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  f)ractical 
treatiM  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  Dotany. 
This  book  is  munly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species, 
50  cents. 

LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  useful  little  book  on  tne  art  of 
landscape  gardeninff.  It  wiU  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  in  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tures have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    50  cents. 

Lakdscapb  Gardbhing  (Maynard).— 
The  devdopment  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  w  years  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  jx>sted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  bs  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  338  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

.How  TO  Makb  Mobbt  Growiko  Vio- 
LBTS  (Saltford).— This  is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  No  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  It    26  cents. 

Thb  Goldpish  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 
paying  addition  to  their  business.  The 
best  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  including  construction  and 
care  of  the  parlor  aquarium^  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomely  illus- 
trated.   S3.00. 

Thb  Ambricak  Carnatiok  (C.  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbuuh  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expexcwhohasgiven  his  undivided 
attcntionfortwenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment ot  the  chrysanthemum  and  Its 
culture  in  detidL  Profusely  illustrated. 
85  cents.  9^    (  . 

FuMiGATiOK  Mbthods  Gohnson).^A 

practical  treatise  on  cheap  and  effective 

.  nean9  of  destroying  insect  pests.    Hand- 

omely  bound  and  profusely  illustrate 

iSOpaoes.    $1.00. 


Wa  can  aifpply  mnj  of  tha  foUowlog  books,  postpaid. 


How  TO  Grow  Cirr  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
_The  onlT  book  on  the  subfect.  It  is  a 
thorouffh^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
suocessnil  practical  florist.  Illustratea, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUse  C0M8TRUCT10N  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  build, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
small,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  easily  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.50. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrous  Rootsd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  75  illustra- 
tions. A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  lilies,  cannas,  dahlias, 
hyacinths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
and  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
sides,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
i^  Falconer)  .—The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  tersdv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbning  (Raw- 
son).— Written  bv  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  sucoessral  market  gardeners  in 
th(i  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (Bllwanger).— The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  countrjr  and  written 
from  a  field  aflbrding  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisaa,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigolb  Bbrrt  Book  (Biggie).— A 
wondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries, raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
.berries;  with  truthful  colorediHustrations 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 6  currants, '  and  5  gooseberries; 
35  lustrations  in  black  and  white;  and 
portraits  of  33  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents.  - 

Thb  Propagation  of  Plants  (Fuller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propagate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hardy  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
cess—grafting, budding,  cuttinjgs,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  manipulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  the  voice 
of  practical  experience,  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Sempers).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  good  for,  the  dif- 
ferent manures  for  the  dmerent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  alt  in  such  a 
plain  way  thdt  no  one  can  misunderstand 
It.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    50  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardening  (Nicholson). 
-^An  inimitable  work.  An  encyclopaedia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Eng- 
lish work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
75  cents. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist  (Puller)..   $1^60. 


at  tha  prices  glveo: 

Thb  Orchard  and  Prutt  Gabdbh 
(Powell).-^iie  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  subject  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  garden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  voiumn  is 
well  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prac- 
tical man  who  knows  his  subject.  The 
book  contains  32 1  pages.    $1.50. 

Prihts  and  Pruit  Trbbs  op  Ambsica 
(Downing).    $5.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).    $2.00. 

Gardbning  FOR  Proftt  (Henderson). 
$1.50. 

Practicai.  Ploriodlturb  (Hender- 
son).   $X.60. 

On  thb  R08B  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Truck  Parking  at  thb  South  (Oem- 
ler).   $1.50. 

Ornambntai.  Gardbning  TLong).  $2.00. 

Art  Out  op  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.30. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  op  Japan  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTSD  PlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald^.  Averyin- 
terestiag  snt',ect  handled  in  a  popular 
and  masterly  way.    $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Paxton).  Hia- 
tory  and  culture  of  plants  known  m  gar- 
dens.  New  and  enlaxged  edition.    $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beantifnl,  more  ea- 
pedally  the  wilder  and  rougher  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  hj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
Ulustrated  from  life.    $4  80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wild  Flowbhb 
( Dana) .  Gnide  to  the  names,  haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowen*  H- 
lustiated.    $1.75. 

According  to  Sbason  (Dana).— Talks 
abbot  the  flowers  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 


Thb  Bnglish  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Robin- 
son).—This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  ^rdening  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  ot  all  kinds,  and  teUs 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustrations.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  lived.    $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  op  Watbr  Liubs  akd 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
01  hardy  and  tender  water  lilies  and 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  an  excellent 

? aide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  lists  of  varieties  have  been  very 
carefully  prepared.  Handsomely  fllns^ 
tratcd.    50  cents. 

Thb  Horticulturist's  Rulb-Book 
(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  usefal 
information  tor  all  interested  in  fruit,  vei;- 
etable  or  flovrer  growing;  302  pages, 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  iQng).-^ts  nature,  ze- 
lations  and  fundamental  principles  of 
management;  303  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbgbtablb  Gardbning  (Prof.  Green,  c* 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.25. 

Nuts  por  Proptt  (Parry).— A  treatise 
on  the  ^opagation  and  cultivation  t^ 
nut-beanng  tiecs.   $1.00. 
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Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Axakas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsb  Vdtchii,  Qematis  Paniculata,  Rare  G>nlf ers»  ms 
Kaemp£eri)  Eulalia  Japonica,  with  ail  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses  suitable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  GMiservatory, 
Greoohouse,  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
spedalty.otoiaiaiaiai 

F.  R,  PIER50N  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Three  Beeks  You  Need  Now. 


Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 
Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  %\, 

The  Fat  off  the  Land  (Streeter). 
Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1.50. 

Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith). 

G>ntains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
tions, $1. 

ANY  OP  THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 


\  THE  GARDENING  COMPANY, 


Monon  Building^ 
CHICAGO. 
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FUMIQATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  Q.  JOHNSON 

Formerly  StaU  Bntomolostot  of  MarylMd 

A  PraetleAl  Trciiilse  and  timely  woife  on  cbeftf 
■nd  •ffecdre  meaus  of  destroying  insect  pests  and 
otiMr  vermin  In  various  places.  This  work  Is  tbe 
oatoome  of  practical  tests  made  by  the  author,  to- 

Sther  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
•  most  important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
li  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
Interest  to 

VBUTT  GBOWISB8  AND  lOJRSEBTMBN 
owlnff  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  notorious 
Ban  Jose  scale.  Bydrocyaulo  acid  gas  In  the  only 
practical  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
Is  being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  bv 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  young  orchard  trees  is 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  mCJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurseries  for  manv  danger- 
ous pests  at  verv  small  cost.  The  writer  is  comld- 
ered  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
oomplete  work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

OABDENXB8  AND  FI.OBISTS 
have  found  that  vegetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 
grown  under  glass  without  frequent  fumigation  for 
the  destruction  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  Tbe  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.IJBBS  AND  GRAIN  J>I:AI«SBS 


have  been  looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanVs  acid  gas  has  oeen  found  one  of 
the  most  important  materfids  for  clearing  mills  and 


warehouses  of  insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talningjrrain  in  ston>ge  is  also  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. 1%  this  trade  tbe  work  is  indispensable  and 
transportation  companies  have  fonnd  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 

indosures  infested  with  vermin.  

FABMBRS  OF  THE  COUNTRY     ^ 
have  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
In  the  ground,  and  rats  and  mice  in  any  iuolosure. 
OOI.I.EGE  AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  find  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sab- 
Ject    It  is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  Is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  Is  written  In  a 
popular  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »•  pages,  price,  post- 
paid*  t\M*  ' 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 


nonoii  Bnlldlnff 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


GO     YEARS- 
EXPERIENCE 


Traog  Mahks 
Designs 
COPVRiaHT*  Ac. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  wbetr 
Invention  is  probab 


^  ascertain  our  opinion  free  wbetber  an 

on  Is  probably  patentable.^  Communlca. 

Uons  strictly  confldentlal.  HANDBOOK  onPatenu 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securingjiatents. 


1  Is  probably  patentable. _  Goran 
ctlvoonfldenUa].  HANOroOK  on  I 

.  Oldest  agency  f or  securingpat 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  A  Co.  receive 

special  fioeiM,  without  obarge,  in  tha 


Sctentific  jmicrkam 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


T^arsest  dr- 
Terms,  $8  a 


culatlon  of  any  sclenttllo  lonrnal.     -     ^    ,- 
year ;  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branch  Ofllo.  h  F  Bt^  Washington.  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHART  in  detcribinc 
them.     PriM  16  cento  potlaaM. 

fK  OAWDtNINO  CO..         Chicago. 

PLEASE 
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QARDENINQ 
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TO 
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ENGUSll  MUSHROOM  SPAWN.  MlSr-ISoWt^i  '^^r.V^'^S^'^. 

5  lbs..  $1.00,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  15c:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00:  lOG 
lbs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York.  $5.00.    Special  prices  on  \'i  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  "GARDEN  Cmr  SPAWN.  l^^^^^T^J^^^, 

tight  tubes,  so  that  the  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  the- inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c;  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25;  25  lbs..  $2.75:  100  lbs..  $10.00. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


CHICAQOi  84-86  Randolph  St. 


NEW  YORK!  14  B«rolay  St 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,    the 
leading  American   Seed  dtalosfue,  * 

is  now  ready  and  will   be  mailed  I 

free  to  any   address   upon  applica- 
tion. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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NYMPHAEA    DENTATA    MAQNIPICA    AT    "TWIN    OAKS/' 

Peter  Bitset,  gardener. 


WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 


The  Flower  Garden. 


NTHPHAEA  DBNTATA  HAGNIFICA. 

Few  additions  have  been  made  of  late 
to  the  list  of  tender  njrmphaeas.  A  num- 
ber of  varieties  have  been  raised,  but 
few  were  worthy  of  distinction  or  su- 
perior to  existing  varieties.  N.  dentata 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  the  best 
white  tender  nymphaea.  N.  dentata 
mignifica,  sent  out  by  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
has  been  tested  under  close  scrutiny  for 
several  seasons  and  its  merits  were  de- 
termined and  verified  before  offering  it 
to  the  public.  It  also  had  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society  and  was  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit  and  honorable  mention  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
190S. 


N.  dentata  is  well  known  as  a  vigor- 
ous and  free  flowering  variety,  blooms 
pure  white,  petals  long  and  pointed, 
flowers  flat  when  fully  expanded  and 
with  rain  or  heavy  dew  the  petals  droop. 
N.  dentata  magnifica  is  even  more  vigor- 
ous, flowers  bold  and  massive,  10  to  la 
inches  across,  cup-shaped,  of  a  creamy 
whiteness  and  without  the  tendency  to 
drooping  the  petals.  It  resembles  in 
form  and  build  N.  Sturtevantii  and  may 
be  well  called  a  white  Sturtevantii,  with 
the  vigor  and  freedom  of  N.  dentata. 
W.  T. 

PEONIES  AND  THEIR  USES. 

There  are  few  hardy  plants  more  de- 
serving of  recognition  than  peonies,  and 
of  some  of  the  choicer  varieties  it  can 
been  said  that  but  few  things,  hardy  or 
otherwise,  equal  them  in  exquisite  beau- 


ty. Besides  the  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  the  hardiness  of  the  plants,  peonies, 
have  several  other  points  to  commend 
them  to  general  favor,  first  because  from 
among  the  species  may  be  selected  sub- 
jects for  almost  any  kind  of  situation, 
next  because  of  the  fact  that  insect 
pests  do  not  bother  them,  which  is  in 
itself  quite  a  consideration.  For  border 
planting  peonies  are  unrivaled,  espe- 
cially when  large  numbers  can  be 
planted  either  in  rows  as  background 
for  other  and  dwarf cr  herbaceous  plants 
or  when  planted  in  groups  judiciously 
placed  in  among  or  in  close  proximi^ 
to  shrubberies.  On  large  places  beds  of 
peonies  on  the  lawns,  or  where  large 
beds  are  out  of  the  question,  peonies 
planted  singly  are  seldom  inappropriate. 
Although  peonies  delight  in  sunshine 
they  also  thrive  remarkably  well  irt  par- . 
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tial  shade.  Peonies  must  have  plenty 
of  good  food.  Therefore  when  planting 
if  5ie  soil  is  not  already  in  good  con- 
dition, it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
trenched  and,  if  poor,  enriched  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  cow  manure.  They 
are  gross  feeders,  but  the  results  oh- 
tainable  from  gratifying  their  desires 
will  amply  repay  the  expense  and 
trouble.  Peonies  are  propagated  from 
seed  and  by  division  of  roots.  The  lat- 
ter method  is  by  far  the  most  practical 
and  the  roots  ought  to  be  secured  from 
a  reliable  dealer  to  insure  that  the  stock 
will  be  true  to  name,  which  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  importance  if  the  planting 
is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Even 
whtti  only  a  few  are  required  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  reasonably  certain  of  getting 
the  varieties  asked  for. 

The  following  are  among  the  best 
peonies  for  planting  in  large  or  small 
groups:  Festiva  maxima,  white  with  a 
little  scarlet  in  the  center.  This  and 
Queen  Victoria  are  the  two  best  in 
white.  Grandifiora  alba  is  another  good 
white.  Victor  Moorish,  Floral  Treas- 
ure, fragrans,  rosea  superba  and  Hu- 
mei  are  of  the  best  pinks.  Baroness 
Rothschild  is  also  an  excellent  pink  of 
a  different  shade  from  any  of  the  others. 
Mons.  Rousselon,  delicatissima,  Heri- 
cartiana,  Eclante  and  rosea  superba 
are  good  varieties  of  their  color.  For 
deeper  red  and  crimson,  rubra  trium- 
phans,  Andre  Lauries,  grandiflora  ru- 
bra and  tenuifolia  flore-pleno  are  excel- 
lent varieties.  Agida  is  another  good 
red,  while  Duchess  d'Orleans  is  a  fine 
variety  of  rose  with  salmon  center. 
Magnifica  is  a  splendid  variety,  a  free 
bloomer  and  very  early.  In  color  it  is 
blush  with  salmon  shadings.  There  are 
many  others  and  perhaps  equally  good 
varieties,  but  these  we  have  seen  and 
admired  more  than  others. 

The  Japanese  single  peonies  are  very 
good  for  beds  and  when  a  mass  of  them 
is  in  bloom  the  effect  is  simply  grand. 
Their  flowers  are  large  and  soft,  resem- 
bling immense  roses. 

The  old-fashioned  peony,  P.  officinalis, 
is  distinct  from  the  others  and  comes 
into  bloom  about  two  weeks  earlier. 
Three  good  varieties  of  this  sort  are 
alba,  rubra  and  rosea. 

No  place  should  be  without  a  large 
or  small  collection  of  peonies.  They  are 
a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  seldom 
disappoint  whoever  plants  them.  When 
once  planted  they  are  there  to  stay,  re- 
quiring but  little  attention  and  year  by 
year  increase  in  value  and  interest. 

M. 

GROWniG  PANSIES. 

There  are  several  ways  of  growing 
pansies,  but  the  way  I  have  found  best 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  boxes  not 
later  than  the  first  or  second  week^  in 
August,  keeping  the  seed  boxes  in  a 
frame.  When  the  little  plants  arc  fi^  to 
handle  prick  them  off  into  frames,  which 
ought  first  to  be  thoroughly  prepared 
for  them  by  filling  up  to  within  12  inches 
of  the  glass  with  good  soil,  composed 
of  well  rotted  sod  and  a  little  manure 
adding  also  a  little  sand  and  leaf  mold. 
Prick  the  plants  off  into  this  about  three 
inches  apart  and  at  least  four  inches 
between  the  rows. 

Leave  them  in  the  frames  all  winter. 
They  will  require  only  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  keep  the  frost  out  and  even 
if  they  get  frozen  they  will  come  around 
^1  right  if  kept  shaded  and  water  with- 


held until  the  ground  gets  thawed  out 
In  the  spring  when  they  are  in  flower 
and  ready  for  sale  they  can  either  be 
lifted  as  orders  come  in  or  they  can  be 
put  into  flats  for  shipment  or  to  be 
placed  on  view.  M. 

CAai  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  illustrations  herewith  show  the 
two  sides  of  one  end  of  one  of  the  cac- 
tus houses,  and  a  wing  of  the  yucca 
house,  at  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
The  front  edge  and  pockets  are  built 
up  with  perforated  limestone  which  is 
found  along  the  Merimec  river  near  St. 
Louis     and     sometimes     called     Meri- 


Peony  Pettiva  Maxima. 


mec  river  stone.  This  was  placed 
on  the  ground,  which  had  been 
given  the  proper  grade,  and  the 
spil  filled  in  and  plants  set  out,  after 
which  small  pieces  of  the  stone  were 
scattered  between  the  plants,  thereby 
producing   a   more   natural    appearance. 

The  house  is  heated  by  hot  water,  the 
pipes  running  in  a  pit  along  the  wall, 
and  slabs  of  rock  placed  over  them  at 
intervals  to  support  the  soil,  and  lo-inch 
sewer  pipes  cut  lengthwise  and  placed 
vertically  against  the  wall  to  allow  the 
heat  to  come  up.  This  structure  is  con- 
nected with  the  yucca  house,  which  is  a 
dome  house,  with  an  open  archway. 

The  illustrations  show  only  three 
groups,  cereus  on  the  west  or  right 
hand  side  (Fig.  i)  and  opuntias  and 
echinocactus  on  the  east  or  left  hand 
side  (Fig.  2).  These  plants  will  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  this  house  through- 
out the  summer  and  winter  and  there- 
fore only  represent  a  portion  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  collection  of  suc- 
culent plants  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
different  houses  in  winter  and  outside 
in  beds  in  summer  at  the  garden. 

The  genus  cereus  consists  of  some  200 


distinct  species  which  are  distrilmted 
over  the  tropical  and  temperate  regionf 
of  America,  extending  to  the  (jalapagos 
or  Tortobe  Islands,  200  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Peru.  Id  these  islands  Dar- 
win found  several  small  kinds  of  cereus, 
some  of  them  growing  near  the  soow 
line  in  exposed  places  on  the  laii^t 
mountains.  In  the  West  Indies  some 
of  the  night  flowering  ones  are  venr 
common.  They  ding  to  the  rocks  with 
their  aerial  roots  and  sometimes  even 
grow  on  exposed  trunks  of  trees,  where 
their  large,  fragrant  flowers  open  just 
after  sundown.  A  large  number  of  the 
species  of  cereus  will  not  grow  in  culti- 
vation and  therefore  cannot  be  seen 
except  in  their  native  habitat 

Some  of  those  shown  (Fig.  i)  can 
easily  be  found,  and  I  will  same  »  few 
illustrating  their  different  habtts  of 
growth.  Starting  at  the  lower  right 
hand  comer  is  C.  Engelmanni,  whi^  is 
a  l^e  species.  The  large  round  cluster 
just  above  it  is  C.  Phoenicius.  The  tall 
one  next  above  is  Pilocereoa  Hoppen- 
stedii.  The  two  large  ones  at  the  top 
are  both  C.  giganteus,  which  in  its  na- 
tive habitat  (Mexico  and  Arisona) 
reaches  60  feet  in  height  and  has  two  or 
more  branches.  Between  these  two 
specimens  is  C.  i^lycanthus,  and  di- 
rectly in  front  of  it  is  C.  Sargentianus 
with  its  porcupine  appearance.  The 
smaller  ones  with  the  white  tops  are 
the  favorite  old  man  cacttts  or  C. 
senilis.  The  tall  one  at  the  extreme  end 
is  C.  marginatus.  Scattered  among 
these  are  such  species  as  C.  ebumtus, 
C.  ckifeietes,  C  paucispinus,  C  stram- 
ineus,  C.  Nichelsii,  C  Pringeli  and  C 
geometrizans.  At  the  end  of  this  hovse 
are  found  such  of  the  climbing  varieties 
as  C.  grandiflorus,  C  irradians,  and  C 
compressus. 

In  figure  2,  starting  at  the  upper  end, 
are  shown  several  opuntiaa.  This  genus 
comprises  about  150  species,  all  ol  them 
natives  of  the  American  continent  and 
rhe  West  Indies,  though  a  large  number 
have  become  naturalized  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  They  are  easily 
distinguished  from  all  other  cacti  by 
their  peculiar  characters  in  spines  and 
leaves.  They  vary  from  a  small  plant 
never  more  than  6  inches  high  to  a 
large  bush-plant  8  feet  to  50  feet  in 
height  Hedges  are  made  in  some  coun- 
tries of  O.  Tuna  or  O.  horrida  which 
are  impassable  to  either  man  or  ani- 
mal. They  grow  in  the  very  poorest  of 
soil  and  even  on  bare  rock,  and  as  they 
grow  very  fast  are  much  used  in  Africa. 
ATi«5tralia  and  India  for  fences. 

The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
edges  of  the  stems,  which  usually  are 
flat,  but  in  some  species  are  not,,  as  for 
instance,  in  O.  cylindrica.  The  fk>rel 
beauty  of  these  plants  is  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended, though  if  the  same  flowers 
were  on  plants  of  less  repulsive  appear- 
ance they  would  be  admired  by  all. 
They  are  exceedingly  curious  but  less 
ornamental  than  many  other  snccnlents. 
Two  species  besides  those  used  for 
hedjfes  are  of  economic  value.  O.  Ffcu»- 
Indica,  the  prickly  pear,  and  O.  coccmel- 
lifera.  on  which  the  cochineal  insects 
are  reared. 

The  tall  one  with  its  many  branches 
is  O.  Amydsea,  and  the  one  with  ^ 
broad,  flat  stems  is  O.  Dillenii,  while 
the  one  in  the  comer  is  O.  Engehnanni. 
The  others  that  are  scattered  through 
are  O.  leucotricha,  O.  crassa  and  0. 
microdasys.  There  is  quite  a  collec- 
tion of  these  in  one  of  the  other  cac- 
tus houses. 
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The  group  of  cannon  balls  as  some 
can  them  represent  the  genus  echin- 
ocactus.  For  the  most  part  these  are 
globular  in  shape,  though  some  get  as 
high  as  6  or  8  feet,  and  are  densely 
covered  with  spines-  which  in  some  spe- 
cies assume  huge'  proportions.  The 
flowers  which  are  usually  borne  on  the 
apex  are  in  most  instances  brightly  col- 


a  stick,  promptly  closing  the  holes  with 
the  foot  The  bisulphide  penetrates 
through  the  underground  tunnels  and 
kills  the  ants  in  enormous  numbers,  and, 
if  applied  with  sufficient  liberality,  will 
exterminate  the  whole  colony.  Large 
colonies  of  ants  may  frequently  be  un- 
covered on  turning  over  stones  in 
yards    or    lifting    flagging    in    paths. 
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Fig.  1.— A  gr^up  of  cereuses. 


ored.  They  are  veijr  closely  allied  to 
the  cereus,  but  botanists  claim  that  they 
can  separate  the  two  genera  by  their 
seed  vessels;  but  when  not  in  flower 
there  is  very  little  from  their  more  con- 
spicuous characteristics  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other. 

The  lam  plant  at  the  top  is  £. 
EmoryL  On  the  same  level  is  the  bar- 
rel cactus  or  E.  Wislizeni.  Directly  in 
front  of  E.  Emoryi  is  E.  longihamatus. 
Scattered  here  and  there  are  the  goldcn- 

r'ned  E.  Grusoni  and  such  others  as 
peninsulae,  E.  pilosus  and  that  beau- 
tiful red-spined  traveler's  plant  or  E. 
cyimdraecus  E.  Lecontei,  E.  ingens  and 
manv  others. 

There  is  also  a  large  group  of  mamil- 
larias  in  this  house,  one  comer  of  which 
can  be  seen  on  the  left  of  figure  2. 

M. 

ARTS  m  LAWNS. 

Ed.  Qardbnino:— 

What  are  the  best  means  of  ndding 
hiwns  of  ants? 

New  Jersey.  W.  L.  H. 

See  auiswer  to  W.  B. 


Drenching  such  nests  with  boiling  water 
or  saturating  them  with  coal  oil  are 
effective  means  of  abating  the  nuisance. 

Denton,  Tex.— Miss  Herta  A.  Toep- 
pen,  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed instructor  in  floriculture  at  the  School 
of  Industrial  Arts  for  Young  Women, 
assuming  the  duties  of  the  position  Sep- 
tember I. 


SOCIfiTT  OF  AMBRICAN  FLORISTS. 

The  twenty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists, 
which  opened  August  21,  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Notwithstanding  a  number 
of  drawbacks,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  exceedingly  hot  weather,  for 
excellence  and  volume  of  work  this 
convention  must  be  recorded  as  wel! 
in  advance  of  any  held  heretofore.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  much  larger 
indeed  than  any  record  will  show,  be^ 
cause  the  arrivals  continued  to  the  last 
day  and  many  of  those  from  nearby 
towns  were  not  members  of  the  society 
before  this  meeting.  The  membership 
therefore  has  been  materially  benefited. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  growing  pop- 
ularity of  this  annual  event  witii  the 
ladies,  as  the  number  who  attend  grows 
very  perceptibly  each  3rear.  The  trade 
exhibitors  report  excellent  business,  and 
the  local  members  worked  hard  to  make 
the  visitors  comfortable  during  their 
stay. 

Vice-President  Altick,  of  Dayton,  in 
opening  the  convention,  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  weather  man  had  tem- 
porarily marred  the  plans  of  the  Day- 
ton brethren,  but  that  every  arrange- 
ment had  been  made,  to  the  smallest 
details,  to  Insure  the  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  visitors. 

Judge  Chas.  W.  Dale,  of  Dayton, 
officially  represented  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  who  was  absent  from  home,  in  ex- 
tending a  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  local*  brethren  and  the  citizens  gen- 
erally.   He  said: 

"I  do  not  know  of  a  body  of  ^men 
who  brmg  more  of  sunshine  and  happi- 
ness to  a  community  than  your  organi- 
zation. Your  work  is  a  noble  one  and 
is  being  better  appreciated  every  day. 
At  this  moment  many  an  invalid  is 
caressing  a  rose  whose  perfume  and 
beauty  are  contributing  to  his  or  her 
recovery.  Your  zeal  in  your  ctK>sen 
vocation  gives  many  indications  of  your 
progress.  Especially  is  this  true  m  the 
city  of  Dayton,  essentially  a  city  of 
homes.     Around   almost  every  cottage 


ARTS  nf  ROSES  AND  LA  WIT. 

Ed.  Gardening:— 

Kindly  let  me  know  through  your 
valuable  paper  what  is  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  ants  which  are  infesting  the 
roses  and  a  new  made  lawn. 

North  Carolina.  W.  B. 

Excellent  success  has  been  had  in  de- 
stroying ants  with  the  use  of  bisulphicfe 
of  carbon  applied  in  their  nests.  Pour 
an  omce  or  two  of  this  into  each  of  a 
manber  of  holes  made  in  the  nest  with 
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Fig.  f .— OpuniUs  and  echinocActl. 
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you-  may  see  flowers  and  plants,  indi- 
cating a  wealth  of  refinement  and  cul- 
ture within.  Only  the  other  day  the 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  began  a 
stupendous  work  in  floral  ornamenta- 
tion, and  I  want  to  improve  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  that  company  for  their 
great  and  glorious  work,  the  results  of 
which  we  are  reaping  in  generous 
measure.  The  day  will  come  when  our 
citizens  will  show,  by  substantial  recog- 
nition, their  appreciation  of  that  work. 
When  a  toiler  comes  home  at  night, 
after  a  hard  day's  labor,  whether  a 
business  man  or  a  working  woman,  and 
amid  green  surroundings  inhales  the 
perfume  of  beautiful  flowers,  the  pleas- 
ure is  like  that  of  a  traveler  in  the  far 
east  who  finds  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 
We  think  we  have  a  beautiful  city  here ; 
we  know  we  have  a  splendid  citizen- 
ship; and  we  want  you  to  see  us  in  our 
everyday  life  and  to  enjoy  your  visit 
here.  We  will  assist  you  in  that.  The 
keys  to  our  gates  we  leave  with  you. 
Go  where  you  will,  it  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  us  to  meet  you  within  our  por- 
tals at  all  times." 

Prof.  J.  F.  Cowell,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
made  the  response  on  behalf  of  the 
S.  A.  F.  He  claimed  to  voice  the  sen- 
timent of  every  member  of  the  sodety 
in  expressing  thanks  for  the  very 
kindly  welcome  extended  on  behalf  of 
the    citizens    of    Dayton.    He    said    he 


given  freely  to  the  strangers  within 
your  gates.  Like  the  cruse  of  oil  and 
the  handful  of  meal  in  the  parable, 
knowledge  expands  as  we  impart  it  and 
leaves  our  capital  untouched  if  not  in- 
creased. We  come  here  from  all  parts 
of  this  broad  land,  and  we  shall  go 
away  filled,  as  I  have  said,  with  new 
ideas.  We  shall  go  to  the  north,  to  the 
south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  and 
spread  broadcast  through  the  land  the 
seed  which  we  have  gathered  from 
your  fertile  fields.  Our  business  here 
which  brings  us  together  is  primarily 
for  the  discussion  of  certain  questions 
which  we  deem  of  importance  to  the 
interests  which  we  represent.  We  come 
to  renew  old  acquaintances  and  to  make 
new  ones.  We  come  to  fresh  fields  to 
learn  what  our  brethren  are  doing  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Our  real  busi- 
ness is  to  beautify  the  earth  and  such 
contiguous  planets  as  we  may  lay  hands 
on." 

THE   president's   RECEPTION. 

On  Tuesday  evening. the  members  of 
the  convention  and  their  ladies  were 
the  guests  of  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Co.  Far  Hills,  the  country  home 
of  the  president  of  the  company,  John 
H.  Patterson,  had  been  appointed  as  the 
place  of  entertainment,  but  a  heavy 
rain  necessitated  a  change  to  Welfare 
hall  at  the  company's  works.  Here  the 
visitors  were  cordially  received  by  Man- 
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had  attended  many  conventions  and  re- 
ceptions, but  he  thought  the  one  of  to- 
day, in  one  respect  at  least  (the 
weather),  was  the  warmest  he  had  ever 
experienced.    He  continued: 

"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Dayton.  We  have  heard  that  it  is  a 
beautiful  city,  a  well  governed  city,  a 
well  "registered"  city  in  fact,  and  a 
clean  city.  And  if  cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness  it  must  be  a  godly  city. 
We  come  here  to  see  and  to  learn.  We 
expect  to  drink  deeply  at  your  fountains 
and  to  go  away  full  of  new  ideas  and 
incentives.  What  we  may  do  to  in 
some  measure  recompense  you  for  your 
kindness  we  will  do  gladly.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  and  your  best  recom- 
pense will  be  in  the  fact  that  you  have 


ager  A.  W.  Sinclair.  Members  of  the 
Dayton  Florists'  Club  and  their  families 
and  members  of  the  company's  board  of 
directors  were  present.  Supper  was 
served  in  the  mammoth  employes* 
dining  hall,  where  covers  were  laid  for 
1,200.  There  were  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  floral  decorations  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  General 
Manager  Wm.  Pflum  greeted  the 
guests. 

He  said  the  presence  of  the  con- 
vention was  an  honor  to  the  city,  and 
the  company  felt  specially  honored 
by  their  visit  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  assured  them  that  Mr.  Patterson, 
who  was  now  abroad,  would  have  been 
pleased  to  meet  each  and  every  one  of 
them  and  gain  some  points  of  interest 
to  him  in  landscape  gardening,  as  this 


was  a  feature  of  welfare  work  in  which 
he  and  his  company  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  By  means  of  it  they  had 
changed  the  diaracter  of  the  locality 
about  their  works  and  increased  the 
value  of  property  there.  They  believed 
that  a  great  manufacturing^  establish- 
ment should  stand  for  civic  improve- 
ment, and  they  regarded  landscape  gar- 
dening as  an  essential  feature  of  civic 
improvement.  He  said  the  florists 
could  do  much  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment and  beautification  of  cities,  and 
they  deserved  to  be  encouraged  in  their 
work. 

In  beautifying  the  neighborhood  of 
its  fa<S6ry  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Co.  had  found  that  it  pays  them  to 
give  their  people  beautiful  and  health- 
ful surroundings  because  men  and 
women  are  thereby  better  fitted  and  bet- 
ter able  to  carry  on  their  work.  View- 
ing it^rom  a  money  standpoint,  he  said, 
it  was  well  known  that,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  residence,  people  always  gave 
the  preference  to  a  beautiful  suburb 
planted  in  grass  and  shrubbery,  and  in 
such  localities  real  estate  did  not  deteri- 
orate in  value.  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  no  organization  was  in  a  position  to 
do  more  good  to  humanity  than  the  one 
he  now  addressed  and  he  invited  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  from  its  mem- 
bers to  aid  his  company  in  their  work  of 
outside  ornamentation. 

The  president's  reception,  which  fol- 
lowed Manager  Pflum's  address,  was 
participated  in  by  all  present.  President 
Kasting  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  the 
officers  of  the  society  and  their  wives, 
and  everybody  was  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearty  handshake  and  a 
few  moments  of  social  converse  with 
the  official  head  of  the  society  and  his 
associates.  An  exhibition  of  stereopti- 
con  views  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
American  landscape  gardening,  scenes 
in  the  great  train  rpbbery,  and  a  series 
of  lantern  effects  showing  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  beautifying  the 
neighborhood  closed  the  entertainment, 
which  was  a  most  enjoyable  one 
throughout 

Wednesday's  proceedings. 

The  session  opened  with  the  read- 
ing of  a  letter  from  F.  R.  Pierson,  of 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  of  the  committee  to 
confer  with  committees  of  the  nursery 
and  seed  trade  associations  on  legisla- 
tive matters.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Page, 
of  the  latter,  had  been  active  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  the  pound  rate  on  seed  cata- 
logues, but  that,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  legislation  at  Washington  it 
had  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  press 
for  action  at  present.  On  motion  of 
Alex.  Wallace,  the  report  was  accepted 
and  the  committee  continued. 

Jas.  L.  Cowles,  secretary  of  the  Postal 
Progress  League,  was  invited  to  address 
the  convention.  He  advocated  tfie 
pending  postal  bill  (H.  R.  4549}  con- 
solidating third  and  fourth  class  mail 
matter  at  the  third  class  rate.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  Express  Co., 
under  an  existing  contrpct  with  the 
English  postoffice,  is  cau^g  English 
postal  packages  from  Neir  York  city  all 
over  this  country,  weighing  from  3  to  11 
pounds,  at  a  common  rate  of  24  cents. 
He  thought  therefore  it  was  reason- 
able for  florists  to  deman^l  an  8-cent-a^ 
pound  jparcel  post  hei^  In  1874  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  were  handled  by 
the  United  States  postal  service  at  the 
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rate  o£  one  cent  for  two  ounces  or  eight 
cents  per  pound,  yet  today  the  rate  on 
general  merchandise  is  lOO  per  cent 
higher  than  it  was  then.  He  charged 
that  the  backwardness  of  our  postal 
service  was  because  for  many  years  its 
management  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
its  foes  and  the  appeals  of  commercial 
organizations  for  relief  had  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  postal  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives.  He 
urged  his  hearers  to  secure  a  reform 


N.  Y.,  and  F.  £.  Palmer,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  were  added  to  the  committee 
on  the  subject 

During  the  day  a  communication  was 
read  from  the  Detroit  Florists*  Club, 
referring  to  the  ravages  of  a  disease 
which  has  attacked  the  aster  plants  in 
the  field,  and  usually  termed  stem-rot. 
It  first  appears  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  where  the  stem  suddenly 
becomes  black,  and  gradually  eats  into 
the  heart  of  the  stem.    The  club  sug- 
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by  making  the  matter  an  issue  in  the 
coming  congressional  elections*  ^^ 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Hammond, 
Vaughan  and  Scot^  a  resolution,  offered 
by  Uie  latter,  endorsing  the  pending 
postal  bill,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Reports  of  state  vice-presidents  were 
received  from  Mr.  Domer  of  Indiana 
and  Mr.  Ludwig  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to 
select  a  meeting  place  for  1907,  and 
after  the  claims  of  the  applicants  for 
the  honor  had  been  presented  at  much 
length,  a  ballot  was  taken  and  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  following  vote :  Norfolk,  i ;  Chi- 
cago, 1;  Jamestown,  Va.,  i;  Niagara 
Falls,  loi;  Philadelphia,  131. 

Nominations  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  resulted  as  follows :  For  presi- 
dent, Wm.  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston  (one 
nomination) ;  for  vice  president,  John 
Westcott,  S.  S.  Pennock  and  Leo  Neis- 
sen,  of  Philadelphia;  for  secretary,  H. 
M.  Altick,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  P.  J. 
Hauswirth,  of  Chicago;  for  treasurer, 
H.  B.  Beatty,  of  Oil  City,  Pa. 

The  amendment  to  the  by-laws  re- 
ported by  the  executive  board,  provid- 
ing for  additional  ballots  whefh  there 
has  been  a  failure  to  elect,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Buffalo,  a 
telegram  of  sympathy  was  sent  to  Pat- 
rick O'Mara,  of  New  York,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  S.  A.  F.,  who  had  been  de- 
tained at  home  by  the  recent  death  of 
his  brother. 

An  address  on  "Teaching  Horticul- 
ture in  the  Public  Schools,"  was  read 
by  E.  V.  Hallock,  of  New  York.  A 
brief  discussion  emphasizing  the  salient 
points  of  the  address  was  participated 
in  by  Benj.  Hammond,  of  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.;  Alex  Scott,  of  Buffalo;  E.  G. 
Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.;  Wm.  F.  Gude, 
of  Washington,  D.  C;  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Hallock,  two  additional  mem- 
bers. Prof.  John  F.  Cowell,  of  Buffalo, 


gested  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
for  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  dis- 
ease. E.  A.  Scribner,  of  Detroit,  moved 
to  defer  action  in  view  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  which  motion 
was  passed. 

At  the  evening  session  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Dayton  Florists'  Qub 
for  tiie  best  landscape  designs  were 
awarded  as  follows:  A  gold  and  a  sil- 
ver medal  to  Mr.  Shibe,  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Co.;  a  gold  medal  to  G. 
H.  Talyor,  New  York;  a  silver  medal 


the  discussion  of  recommendations  in 
the  president's  address.  The  one  for  a 
committee  on  tariffs  was  discussed  at 
length.  J.  C.  Vaughan  moved  its  ref- 
erence to  tfie  present  committee  on  re- 
lations with  the  nurserymen's  and  seed- 
men's  associations  for  action. 

£.  V.  Hallock  and  Benj.  Hammond 
asked  that  it  be  definitely  determined 
whether  the  committee  was  to  ask  for-  a 
tariff  reduction  on  a  staple  article  like 
glass,  or  merely  to  try  to  remedy  arbi- 
trary rulings  and  penalties. 

The  discussion  took  a  wide  range. 
E.  G.  Hill  denounced  the  Dingley  tariff 
rates  on  glass  and  other  florists'  ma- 
terials as  iniquitous,  that  on  glass  hav- 
ing been  doubled  without  reason.  He 
urged  that  congress  be  memorialized 
for  relief. 

Col.  W.  W.  Castle,  of  Boston,  sug- 
gested that  the  effective  way  of  applying 
a  remedy  for  (merous  tariff  conditions 
was  not  by  petitions  to  congress  that 
are  generally  pigeon-holed,  but  by  per- 
sonal solicitations  of  congressmen  by 
their  florist  constituency.  He  believed 
the  time  had  come  when  the  whole 
country  realized  that  the  tariff  was  no 
longer  for  the  protection  of  American 
labor,  but  only  for  the  advantage  of 
monopolists  and  trusts.  Manufacturers, 
not  artisans,  were  its  beneficiaries.  He 
denied  that  American  labor  needed  pro- 
tection in  the  manufacture  of  any  arti- 
cle whatever,  whereas  the  only  man 
who  paid  the  tariff  tax  was  the  con- 
sumer or  user  of  the  article.  He  rec- 
ommended that  the  committee  of  the 
society  go  to  the  committee  on  ways 
and  means  at  Washington  and  demand 
relief  from  the  glass  tariff  in  the  name 
of  ^e  florists  and  horticulturists  of  the 
country  and  of  the  millions  of  capital 
invested  in  their  industry. 

E.  G.  Hill  endorsed  the  statement 
tiiat  remedial  legislation  was  only  to 
be  had  by  plain  talk  to  congressmen 
about  tariff  robbery.     He  spoke  of  his 
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and  a  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  Fridenber- 
ger,  of  the  N.  C.  R.  Co.;  and  a  bronze 
medal  to  Olmsted  Bros.,  Brookline, 
Mass.  Fred  E.  Palmer,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"The  Ideal  Private  Gardener  and  his 
Work,"  which  was  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks. 
The  Session  was  mainly  occupied  in 


own  efforts  in  this  direction  at  Wash^ 
ington  and  asserted  that  popular  senti- 
ment favored  tariff  revision. 

W.  H.  Elliott,  of  Brighton,  Mass., 
argued  that  before  informing  congress 
of  its  views  on  the  tariff  the  society 
should  determine  what  its  vi^ws  were 
so  thkt  it  could  demand  a  specific  rate. 
He  said  that  when  the  last  change  in 
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the  tariff  on  glass  was  made  the  masui- 
faaurers  wanted  an  increase  from  one 
cent  and  a  quarter  to  one  cent  and  a 
half  a  pound,  but  made  the  figure  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  higher  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  shave  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 
The  full  rate  was  given  them,  the  effect 
of  which  practically  was  to  double  the 
market  price.  The  society  should  now 
agree  to  ask  for  a  reduction  to  either 
one  cent  or  one  cent  and  a  quarter. 

Wm.  Scott  of  Buffalo,  commented 
good  naturedly  upon  the  political  turn 
die  discusaion  had  taken  and  that  the 
sentiment  was  the  same  which  he  had 
entertained  in  voting  for  Grover  Qeve- 
land. 

CoL  Caatle  disclaimed  being  actuated 
by  any  political  bias,  but  solely  by  the 
interests  of  the  trade.  He  declared 
that  a  certain  presidential  candidate 
was  correct  when  he  called  the  tariff  a 
local  issue;  and  the  truth  of  this  was 
shown  in  the  conflicting  interests  of 
different  sections,  protection  of  iron 
being  demanded  in  Pennsylvania,  free 
hides  in  Massachusetts,  and  o^er  lo- 
calities having  their  pet  hobbies.  The 
fear  that  these  might  be  touched  pre- 
vented congressmen  from  reducing  the 
exorbitant  tax  on  greenhouse  glass.  A. 
Wintzer,  of  Pennsylvania,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  tariff  on  lumber  for  green- 
house use  as  equally  unjustifiable  and 
indefensible. 

Robt.  Craig,  of  Philadelphia,  ex- 
plained that  the  florists'  clauses  in  the 
McKinley  and  Wilson  tariffs  had  been 
written  by  himself  and  that  their  rea- 
sonableness commended  them  to  the 
senate  committee,  which  adopted  them 
promptly.  He  thought  the  difficulty  at 
present  was  because  of  the  opposition 
to  tariff  revision  generally.  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon,  representing  the  party  in 
power,  having  declared  against  it  He 
suggested  that  a  definite  tariff  rate  for 
glass  be  agreed  upon  and  that  the 
society  await  a  more  favorable  time 
for  presenting  it  Mr.  Elliott  remarked 
that  the  agitation  of  tariff  reform  would 
hasten  revision.  Messrs,  Scott,  Ham- 
mond and  Lenker  participated  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Vaughan's  motion  was  finally 
adopted  and  the  subject  referred  to  the 
committee  with  InstructionB  to  ask  con- 
gress for  a  reduction  on  glass  used  for 
greenhouse  purposes.  Members  were 
requested  to  give  the  committee  their 
views. 

The  president's  recommendation  re- 
lating to  the  secretary  was  taken  up, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  an 
allowance  was  made  for  his  traveling 
expenses  in  attending  meetings  and  ex- 
hibitions of  kindred  societies;  $200  was 
fixed  as  the  amount. 

Thursday's  proceedings. 

J.  G.  Esler  was  the  inspector  and 
E.  G.  Gillett,  J.  F.  Sullivan  and  Fred. 
Meinhardt  the  tellers  in  the  election  of 
officers.  The  balloting  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: For  president,  Wm.  J.  Stewart, 
245 ;  J.  A.  Valentine,  i.  For  vice  presi- 
dent John  Westcott,  129;  S.  S.  Pen- 
nock,  70;  Leo  Neis»en,  42.  For  secre- 
tary, P.  J.  Hauswirth,  181;  H.  M.  Al- 
ticic,  62.  For  treasurer,  H.  B.  Beat- 
ty,  246. 

A  letter  was  read  from  E.  Alhertson, 
of  the  Nurserymen's  Assodation.  de- 
tailing the  advantages  of  the  universal 
tag  as  a  siihstitnte  for  special  tags 
in  the  handling  of  nursery  stock. 


Two  ably  written  papers  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  east  and  the  middle 
west,  upon  "Recent  Improvements  in 
Retailers'  Methods  of  Offering  i*'low- 
ers,"  were  read  by  Wm.  F.  Gude,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  irvin  C.  Ber- 
termann,  of  Indianapolis.  Ihe  papers 
were  much  applauded  and  votes  of 
thanks  were  tendered  to  their  authors. 

The  question  box  monopolized  the 
time  of  the  session.  The  first  subject 
was  as  to  an  investigation  of  and  a 
remedy  for  the  aster  disease  which  is 
troubling  the  growers  in  Detroit  and 
elsewhere.  The  consensus  of  opinion, 
as  developed  by  the  discussion,  was  that 
the  investigation  could  be  more  effi- 
ciently made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  than  by  the 
S.  A.  F. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  J.  C.  Vaughan 
it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  com- 
munication of  the  Detroit  Florists' 
Club  on  this  subject  be  sent  to  Dr.  B. 
M.  Duggar,  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  the 
pathologist  of  the  society,  for  a  report 
thereon;  also  that  application  be  made 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  and  that 
the  information  secured  from  these 
sources  be  given  to  the  Detroit  Florists* 
Club. 

Geo.  C.  Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  ob- 
jected to  this  as  undue  favoritism  to  a 
single  locality  by  giving  it  advance  in- 
formation and  ignoring  all  other  lo- 
calities in  which  the  disease  existed. 
This  objection  was  obviated  by  an  in- 
struction to  the  secretary  to  publish  the 
reports  that  may  be  received  in  the 
trade  journals. 

The  next  question,  'Ts  a  stove  plant 
a  greenhouse  plant?"  elicited  a  diversity 
of  views,  but  the  general  sentiment  was 
that  the  latter  term  included  the  former 
and  that  the  matter  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  precise  interpre- 
tation. It  was  laid  on  the  table  with- 
out action. 

The  next  question  was,  'Ts  it  to  the 
benefit  of  the  trade  for  originators  of 
new  cannas  to  name  and  disseminate 
a  long  list  of  varieties  having  no  desir- 
able merit  over  existing  varieties?"  k 
discussion  followed  in  which  Mr. 
Vaughan  pointed  out  the  necessity  for 
a  standing  committee  on  the  canna,  such 
as  the  society  formerly  had,  whose  ap- 
proval would  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
registration  of  new  varieties.  Peter 
Bisset  said  he  thought  it  had  been  made 
too  easy  for  any  one  who  raised  seed- 
lings to  have  them  registered  and  made 
a  standard  by  the  society.  He  pre- 
ferred to  have  a  committee  that  would 
pass  upon  every  plant  offered  for  regis- 
tration. 

Secretary  Stewart  explained  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  understanding,  his 
registration  of  a  variety  had  no  baring 
upon  its  quality  and  was  not  an  en- 
dorsement of  it  as  a  thing  of  value,  but 
was  simply  the  registering  of  its  name, 
so  that  the  grower  of  the  product  might 
have  exclusive  use  of  that  name. 

Alex.  Wallace  made  the  point  that, 
under  the  by-laws,  registration  did  not 
go  further  than  merelv  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  a  new  plant.  Mr.  Coles 
resrarded  the  proposition  for  a  general 
committee  to  supervise  all  plants  as  tno 
broad  and  impracticable.  After  further 
discussion  by  Messrs.  Watson.  Read, 
Hac^enburger.  Dillon  and  Wintzer,  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  creating  a 
canna  committee,  was  adopted. 


On  modoa  of  Mr.  Traendly,  Pitsi- 
dent  Kasting  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  two  delegates  to  the  National  Goon- 
cil  of  Horticulture.  Robe  Craig,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  appointed  as  the 
other  delegate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Scott,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  trade  exhibition,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  was  recommended  to 
make  a  rule  requiring  every  exhibitor 
to  make  an  entry  of  his  exhibit  as  soon 
as  permission  for  staging  it  was  given. 

L.  H.  Read  announced  that  a  con- 
ference would  be  held  at  the  hall  in 
the  afternoon  upon  the  advisalnlity  of 
forming   a   national   canna   association. 

W.v-S.  Powell,  of  the  bureau  of 
credit*  of  the  Wholesale  Seedmen's 
League,  read  a  paper  explaining  the 
operations  of  the  bureau. 

At  the  evening  session  presentations 
of  testimonials  were  made  by  the  so- 
ciety to  President  Kasting  and  Secre- 
tary Stewart — to  the  former  a  silver 
tea  set  and  to  the  latter  a  bag  of  gold. 

The  proposed  national  flower  show 
was  discussed  by  Robt.  Craig,  E.  G. 
Hill,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Wm.  F.  Gude. 
E.  V.  Hallock  and  Geo.  Watson,  and 
the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  if  the  exhibition  be 
held  it  shall  be  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  in  the  city  of  Chicago;  that 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be 
changed  from  August  to  November,  so 
that  the  exhibition  and  annual  meeting 
shall  be  held  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  and  that  the  executive  committee 
be  empowered  to  prepare  for  and  hold 
the  proposed  exhibition. 

After  adjournment  the  members  vis- 
ited Far  Hills  and  witnessed  the  illu- 
mination of  the  grounds. 

A  session  of  the  convention  will  be 
held  on  Friday  morning  to  dispose  of 
unfinished  business. 

TEACHING  HORTICULTURE  IH  SCHOOLS 

BY   E.   V.    HALLOCK,   QUESNS,   N.   Y. 

®  After  careful  research 
and  study  of  reports 
and  methods  now  in 
vogue,  we  wish  partic- 
ularly to  call  your  at- 
tention to  two  matters: 
First,  the  absence  of 
textbooks  in  all  the 
present  methods  of 
teaching  horticulture,  and  second,  the 
lack  of  concerted  action  among  the  dif- 
ferent associations  conducting  that  work, 
be  they  civic,  philanthropic,  or  educa- 
tional. 

This  state  of  affairs  we  consider  for- 
tunate. The  first  because  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  great  preparation,  and  makes 
possible  the  starting  of  an  S.  A.  F.  meth- 
od sooner  than  it  could  otherwise  be 
started,  since  no  elaborate  system  of 
textbooks  is  essential.  The  second,  in- 
asmuch as  individual  persons  and  or- 
ganizations have  accomplished  so  mudi 
and  demonstrated  so  thoroughly  that 
the  interest  of  the  people  is  already  all 
that  could  be  desired  that  we  feel  confi- 
dent if  this  work  can  be  placed  upon  a 
methodical,  systematic,  concerted  plan — 
in  other  words,  if  the  entire  school  sys- 
tem of  horticulture  can  be  standardized 
suitably  for  eadi  grade  of  school,  sug- 
gested by  the  S.  A.  F.  and  adopted  iy 
the  diflFerent  boards  of  education— wc 
see  no  reason  why  this  teachinfl:  of  hor- 
ticulture should  not  cover  the  entire 
land  in  a  few  years. 
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TEXTBOOKS. 

In  all  the  methods  of  teaching  by  the 
different  organizations  at  present,  we 
find  no  textbooks  are  given  to  the  pupils. 
Leaflets  are  compiled  and  issued  to  the 
teachers  and  also  to  pupils,  in  some 
cases  by  the  boards  of  education,  for  the 
guidance  and  help  of  each. 

Leaflets. — ^Thcse  leaflets  of  instruction 
for  the  use  of  teachers  should  emanate 
froi/i  a  committee  of  the  S.  A.  F.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  bf  the 
state  boards  of  education  who  will  at- 
tend to  distributing  the  different  grades 
of  leaflets  to  the  different  grades  of 
schools,  namely  the  rural  common 
schools,  the  union  and  high  schools,  and 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  com- 
piled with  special  reference  to  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  each  g^ade. 

We  also  suggest,  for  schools  that  have 
become  somewhat  advanced  in  garden 
work,  and  for  pupils  that  have  shown 
interest,  that  leaflets  and  small,  simple 
pamphlets  be  prepared,  containing  plain 
illustrations  of  flowers,  giving  the  botan- 
ical parts,  also  botanical  names  of  the 
common  trees,  plants  and  flowers,  and 
others  giving  simple  explanation  of  what 
is  meant  by  "annuals,"  "biennial," 
**hardy,"  "perennial,"  and  other  matters 
that  are  met  with  in  every-day  life.  Even 
these  simple  leaflets  and  pamphlets  are 
not  to  be  given  out  to  the  pupils  until 
they  show  sufficient  interest  in  their 
work.  This  plan  can  be  elaborated  as 
conditions  seem  to  require. 

KZED    OF    STAKDAKDIZING. 

On  careful  perusal  of  all  documents 
that  we  could  obtain  we  find  ho  two 
schrols  or  organizations  conductinp^ 
their  garden  work  on  the  same  lines  but 
each  ptnrsuing  its  work  according  to 
its  own  ideas,  and  as  seems  best  to 
it  Great  good  has  undoubtedly 
come  from  these  disunited  efforts,  but 
greater  good  will  undoubtedly  come 
from  concerted  action,  emanating  from 
some  central  authority,  thoroughly 
standardizing  their  work. 

We  have  suggested  dividing  the 
schools  into  three  classes,  so  that  we  can 
better  meet  the  conditions  and  environ- 
ment known  to  exist  in  schools  of  each 
class.  In  this  case,  we  should  issue 
three  series  of  leaflets  of  instructions, 
diagrams  and  routine  work.  '  The 
Utter  could  be  taken  largely  from  the 


methods   now    in    force   in   the   various 
school  gardens. 

INSTRUCTIONS    TO   TEACHERS. 

Besides  placing  the  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  in  the  hands  of  the  different 
teachers,  we  suggest  that  one  of  the 
trustees  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  proposed  methods,  using  some  of 
the  fuller  reports  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cially conducted  schools  of  this  nature, 
to  get  a  general  idea  of  how  the  plots 
are  laid  out  and  cared  for  near  the 
schools,  or  plots  loaned  by  people  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  school  and  the 
home  garden. 


A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  comments  very 
favorably  on  the  system  of  children's 
home  gardens,  stating  that  the  society 
first  offered  three  prizes,  then  lo,  and 
were  much  surprised  when  they  re- 
ceived over  200  entries  for  the 
10  awards.  The  committee  visited  the 
home  gardens  as  far  as  possible,  and 
found  it  was  very  encouraging  to  the 
children  to  do  so.  They  state:  "We 
still  feel  the  children's  home  garden 
movement  is  a  very  important  one." 
This  committee  also  gives  prizes  in  con- 
nection with  the  home  garden  system 
for  best  reports  of  work  for  the  year. 

Your  committee,  in  view  of  the  re- 
ports on  these  methods,  suggests  as  an 
intermediate  plan,  where  conditions 
seem  to  favor  the  method,  a  demonstra- 
tion plot  in  the  school  ground,  where 
the  teacher  can  fully  demonstrate  with 
each  pupil  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
the  application  of  fertilizers,  and  the 
planting  of  each  kind  of  seed,  both  of 
vegetable  and  flowers.  By  this  means, 
the  depth  and  distance  of  planting  seed 
of  the  standard  kinds  can  be  easily 
learned  by  the  pupils. 

The  demonstration  plot  could  be  used 
throughout  the  season  for  simple  talks, 
during  the  growth  of  the  plants,  even  to 
the  method  of  killing  potato  bugs.  The 
object  of  this  demonstration  plot  is  that 
it  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
children's  home  garden  system.  All  in- 
struction and  knowledge,  as  it  were, 
which  the  children  carry  home  to  use  in 
their  gardens,  will  come  from  this  plot. 

STATE    TEACHERS. 

The  state  might  employ  a  few  expe- 
rienced garden  directors  or  teachers  to 
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Class  ready  for  horae  with  the  products  of  their  plots. 


If  no  trustee  feels  equal  to  this  simple 
task,  he  could  easily  call  to  his  assist- 
ance a  florist,  a  market  gardener,  or 
even  a  good  farmer  in  the  community 
to  help  start  the  work.  If  the  teachers 
lack  in  knowledge  of  any  particular  sub- 
ject, they  should  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  could  call  upon  the  trus- 
tee who  would  find  a  person  competent 
to  explain. 


visit  as  many  schools  during  the  year 
as  practicable.  Schools  should  be  able 
to  call  for  this  special  aid  where  the 
subject  is  not  sufficiently  understood. 
The  committee  on  school  gardens  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
after  investigation,  says:  "The  great 
lesson  learned  was  that  children's  gar- 
dens are  successfully  carried  on  when 
under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced 
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director  or  teacher.  No  mattef-how 
enthusiastically  th^  work  is  undertaken, 
without  a  proper  understanding  of  gar- 
dening' it  is  usually  a  failure."  The 
same  committee  says :  "There  is  a  cry- 
ir^;  need  for  an  institution  in  this  state 
similar  to  that  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
where  school  garden  work  can  be 
taught." 

In  the  course  of  time  this  study  could 
be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  all  normal 
schools,  as  it  already  belongs  to  that  of 
several,  these  schools  to  furnish  teach- 
ers with  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject to  follow  the  methods  laid'dd^n. 

LECTURES. 

In  educational  matter  of  the  present 
day,  be  it  ever  so  low  or  so  high,  «iuch 
instruction  is  imparted  to  the  pupils  by 
lectures  and  talks.  In  the  rural  schools 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
talks  or  lectures  should  be  given  at 
specified  periods.  They  could  be  worked 
in  at  times  best  suited  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  teacher. 

At  most  of  these  lectures,  the  teacher 
should  have  one  or  two  potted  plants  or 
some  flowers,  and  some  varieties  of  the 
common  seeds;  and  it  would  not^ke 
any  great  length  of  time,  not  more  than 
a  year  or  two,  perhaps,  to  make  most  of 
the  pupils  familiar  with  the  treatment 
of  the  conjmon  and  most  useful  plants. 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR   CARRYING    ON    WORK. 

In  the  matter  of  appropriations,  all 
the    different    kinds    of   sdiool   garden 


as  small  as  this  would  be  felt  in  a  com- 
munity, but  we  feel  that  by  correlating 
garden  work  with  other  studies,  the 
different  boards  of  education  would  ap- 
propriate a  larger  sum. 

But  what  must  be  made  plain  is  that 
the  appropriation  should  be  a  fixed  fac- 
tor in  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
school. 

children's    garden    CONFERENCES. 

At  least  once  a  year  there  should  be 
a  public  meeting  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
ference, where  all  persons  interested 
should  be  invited  to  come  and  make 
suggestions,  and  lend  their  aid  to  this 
movement.  The  children  should  have  a 
chance  to  talk  a  little  on  their  ideas  and 
work. 

At  a  children's  garden  conference, 
December  2,  1905,  under  ^spices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticulture  Society, 
seven  lo-minute  addresses  were  called 
for  to  give  opportunity  for  discussion. 
A  unique  feature  of  this  meeting  was  a 
model  garden  bed,  illustrated  by  a  prac- 
tical exercise  by  a  boy  gardener  and 
teacher.  This  conference  brought  to- 
gether many  people  interested,  and 
proved  a  great  success  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

At  meetings  of  this  kind,  questions  of 
civic  improvement  and  general  better- 
ment of  surroundings  could  be  dis- 
cussed. 

EXPERIMENT    STATIONS. 

To  some  it  may  appear  that  the  ex- 
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work  derive  their  financial  aid  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  which  is  of  necessity  a 
varying  and  somewhat  uncertain 
amoimt.  For  carrying  on  this  work,  we 
want  a  certain  appropriation  for  each 
grade  of  school.  By  way  of  illustration, 
but  not  a  suggestion,  we  would  say  $5 
each  for  the  rural  schools,  $10  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  $20 
for  the  union  and  high  schools.  We 
confidently  believe  that  even  an  amount 


periment  stations  and  agricultural  col- 
leges conflict  or  compete  with  our  move- 
ment This  is  not  the  case.  We  should 
be  content  to  call  ourselves  the  common 
soldiers  of  this  common  cause,  and  we 
should  also  be  content  to  be  officered  by 
experts  from  those  institutions.  They 
commence  at  the  top  and  work  down. 
We  are  commencing  at  the  bottom  and 
will  work  up.  We  wish  to  call  on  those 
mstitutions  for  lecturers,  demonstrators. 


and  instructors.  We  can  work  hand  in 
hand  with  them,  and  we  probably  could 
not  succeed  without  them. 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Your  committee  now  believes  the 
work  can  be  taken  up  with  the  end 
plainly  in  view.  Whether  it  is  on  the 
exact  lines  laid  down  in  this  report,  or 
better  ideas,  from  the  succeeding  com- 
mittee, is  of  little  consequence. 

We  have,  available,  so  many  detailed 
reports  of  the  workings  of  the  various 
associations  taking  up  the  matter  of 
school  gardens,  so  much  data  and  so 
many  working  plans,  a  committee  should 
be  able  to  proceed  with  their  duties  un- 
derstandingly. 

But  we  must  be  doubly  sure  of  the 
ground  we  take.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  many  mistakes  at  the  outset  or  on 
fundamental  lines.  Our  work  must  be 
humanitarian,  logical,  and  in  a  manner 
to^interest  Our  progress  must  be  slow 
and  sure. 

Our  motives  are  altruistic  and  must 
remain  so,  or  our  efforts  will  fail.  Nei- 
ther this  association  nor  any  other 
association  has  any  selfish  motive  con- 
cealed. No  person  or  persons  will  have 
any  advantages  over  any  other  person 
or  persons.  We  shall  work  in  an  open 
field.  In  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
ture we  are  sure  to  prosper  and  added 
wealth  and  comfort  will  accrue  to  the 
individual,  the  community,  the  state, 
and  the  nation. 

When  the  time  comes,  and  we  ask  of 
the  state  a  recognition  in  the  matter  of 
school  appropriations,  let  us  do  so  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  righteous  cause, 
and  a  knowledge  that  not  one  penny 
will  be  diverted  from  its  proper  use. 
We  believe  it  possible  that  some  of  the 
money  now  appropriated  by  the  Ag^ri- 
cultural  Department  for  distributing  the 
commonest  of  all  common  seeds  can  be 
diverted  to  the  boards  of  education  of 
the  different  states,  for  the  purpose  of 
school  gardens. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Finally,  your  committee  recommends 
that  a  new  committee  of  five  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  executive  committee,  the  presi- 
dent and  the  vice-president  of  this  so- 
ciety to  carry  on  the  work  as  laid  down 
in  the  report  of  your  first  committee,  or 
on  any  other  lines  they  deem  best  And 
that  they  be  authorized  to  spend  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $100  for  preparing  leaflets, 
diagrams,  routine  instructions,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Note  1. — We  favor  exhibitions  of  the 
best  material  each  community  liaa 
available,  from  a  few  vases  of  ttowers 
in  the'  school-room.  Impromptu  displays 
at  local  picnlQs,  and  special  exhlblUons 
grotten  up  by  school  children  In  their 
own  neighborhoods,  to  the  usual  agri- 
cultural fairs,  with  the  new  Interest 
and  enthusiasm  the  young:  people  caji 
put  In  this  direction.  Who  can  tell 
but  it  will  create  a  revival  of  Interect 
in  our  county  fairs  which  seem  to  ha.v« 
failed  in  attracting  the  people  as  for- 
merly. 

NoTB  2. — No  exact  rule  can  be  sugr- 
gested  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
prizes  or  the  particular  subjects  to 
award  prizes  for.  This  matter  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  ffovernloff  board  of 
each  district.  The  amount  of  prises 
should  bear  a  well  balanced  relation  to 
the  amount  of  appropriation.  We  fuvor 
the  offering  of  prizes  and  honorable 
mention,  and  we  feel  sure  that  majjij 
Interested  persons  In  each  neighbor- 
hood would  ffive  something  In  the 
form  of  prises  to  their  favorite  schools. 
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Respectfully  submitted,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Flo- 
*    rists  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  August  21,  1906. 
r  Alexander  Wallace, 
Committee  <  Benjamin  Hammond, 
1.  Edward  V.  Hallock. 
For     help     in     preparation     of     this 
pamphlet,    acknowledgment    and    many 
thanks  are  due  to  all  those  who  have 
kindly  aided  us  in  furnishing  reports  of 
their  work  and   other  material,  or  by 
their  personal  letters  of  information.   If 
they   are   not   seperately   mentioned    in 
this  place,  or  their  work  is  not  referred 
to  elsewhere,  it  is  through  lack  of  space 
and  not  through   intentional  oversight. 
plan   suggested— outline. 

I.  Ground. 

1.  Utilize  school  grounds. 

2.  Obtain  more,  if  possible,  from 
school  authorities  or  private 
sources. 

3.  Give  each  child  a  plot  of  his  own. 
Teach  children  to  care  for  their 
own;  to  respect  rights  of  others. 

II.  Instruction. 

1.  Distribute  leaflets  among  teach- 
ers. Printed  rules  or  advice  in 
simple  form. 

2.  Employ  teachers  trained  in  gar- 
den work  by  normal  school  meth- 
ods. 

3.  Appoint  qualified  persons  in 
charge  of  a  district  or  township, 
to  receive  instruction  from  and 
report  to  experiment  station. 

III.  Distribution  of  Seeds. 

I.  Follow  some  generally  apjp;*pved 
plan,  modified,  where  necessary. 
That  of  Cleveland  liome  Gar- 
dening Association,  for  example. 

IV.  Time  Allotted  for  Garden  Work. 

1.  Out  of  doors,  use  period  devoted 
to  nature  study. 

2.  In  class  room,  combine  lessons  in 
gardening,  with ,  other  studies. 

3.  Interest  children  to  work  out  of 
school — afternoons,  Saturdays,  at 
home. 

V.  Exhibitions. 

1.  Of  best  material  available. 

2.  Impromptu  displays;  spedal  hor- 
ticultural shows;  annual  fairs, 
etc. 

VI.  Prizes. 

1.  Must  vary  in  amount  and  meth- 
ods. 

2.  Offered  by  members  of  civic,  ag- 
ricultural and  horticultural  asso- 
ciations, etc. 

NEWPORT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  New- 
port Horticultural  Society  was  held 
AugruBt  13  to  15,  and  was  a  great  suc- 
cess from  every  standpoint.  In  fact  it 
was  much  better  than  at  first  antici- 
pated when  several  of  the  private 
grardeners  claimed  they  were  too  busy 
to  make  an  exhibit  However,  almost 
all  of  the  notable  estates  were  repre- 
sented. There  was  a  lack  of  entries 
in  srateways,  the  sub-tropical  groups 
and  fancy  baskets.  The  dahlias  were 
fair  but  scarce.  This  feature  would 
have  shown  up  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage two  weeks   later. 

F.  L.  Ziegrler  secured  first  prize  for 
the  best  gateway  decoration  of  hardy 
plants  showing  one  side  of  the  gate- 
way in  space  of  140  square  feet.  Mr. 
Ziegler  also  secured  a  gratuity  for  the 
best  Phoenix  Roebelenii. 

James  Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
T.  O.  Richardson,  was  awarded  first 
prize  for  the  best  bed  of  sub-tropical 
plants  not  exceeding  100  square  feet 
of  space. 

Colin  Robertson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Robt.  Ooelet,  secured  first  prize  for  the 
best  erroup  of  palms,  ferns  and  foliage 
plants  tastefully  arranged  vrithln  a 
space  of  100  square  feet,  also  for  the 


specimen  palm,  any  speciea  without  re- 
strictions as  to  size  of  pot  or  tub. 

John  Marshall,  gardener  to  Perry 
Belmont,  secured  first  prize  for  the 
best  table  of  decorative  foliage  plants, 
each  plant  to  be  serviceable  for  a  ta- 
ble 8x9  feet. 


LBHQX  HORnCULTURAL  SOCIBTT. 

The  annual  and  perennial  exhtbtlon 
of  the  L«nox  Horticultural  Society  took 
place  in  the  town  hall  at  Lenox.  Masf., 
August  16.  This  was  the  best  mmnrer 
exhibition   In   the  history  ot   this  so- 
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Lager  &  Hurrell,  of  Summit,  N.  J.. 
Were  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  the 
best  display  of  orchid  plants  in  bloom. 
This  exhibit  Included  Onoidlum  elegans. 
O.  varicosum  Roeersi,  Dendroblum 
Thrysiflorum,  Phalenopsis  Relmstadi- 
ana,  Cattieya  Dowlana,  C.  Oaskeliiana, 
and  C.  gigas, 

David  Mcintosh,  gardener  to  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Bell,  was  awarded  first  prize  for 
the  best  six  dracsnas,  not  less  than  8 
varieties  in  8-inch  pots. 

Oibson  Bros:  secured  first  prize  for 
best  pan  of  ferns  not  to  exceed  15 
inches  in  diameter.  This  firm  also  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  the  best  center 
piece  uf  dahlias,  for  the  best  table 
decoration  of  dahlias,  using  Ldebllng, 
and  for  the  best  25  yellow  dahlias. 

H.  A.  Jahn  secured  first  prize  for 
the  best  12  pompon  dahlias. 

Julius  Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
secured  a  silver  medal  and  gratuity 
of  910  for  collection  of  rare  plants  and 
orchids. 

W.  S.  Sisson  had  a  fine  collection  of 
cactus  for  which  he  secured  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit  and  a  gratuity. 

J.  Ll  Chllds  was  awarded  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit  for  a  collection  of  gladi- 
oli. 

James  Crawshaw,  Providence,  R.  L, 
secured  a  certificate  of  merit  for  As- 
paragus plumosus  Crawshawi.- 

Vauerhan's  Seed  Store  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit  for  Gladiolus 
Mrs.    Francis    King. 

H.  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  secured  a  certifi- 
cate of  merit  for  water  lilies  and  a 
erratuity  for  group  of  new  plants,  ex- 
hibiting Pteris  Childsl.  P.  Wimsetti 
errandi,  P.  Wilsonl,  Alpinia  vlttata  San- 
deriana,  Maranta  insignis,  M.  Hlero- 
glyphica,  M.  Mosella,  Asparagus  Du- 
cheni,  myrtle  leaved  smilax.  nelumbl- 
ums  in  great  variety  and  nymphseas. 

F.  E.  Conine,  Stratford,  Conn.,  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  and  gra- 
tuity for  a  flTTOup  of  plants. 

The  visitors  included  J.  a  Hay.  rep- 
resenting Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  Phila- 
delphia; J.  Knight,  representing  Julius 
Roehrs  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  J.  Struck, 
representing  Lager  &  Hurrell.  Sum- 
mitt.  N.  J.;  H.  A.  Jahn  and  wife.  New 
Bedford.  Mass.;  A.  B.  Wordell,  North 
Westport.  Mass.;  A.  J.  Fish,  New  Bed- 
ford. Mass.;  F.  B.  Conine,  Stratford, 
Conn.;  W.  Neil  Campbell,  representing 
Vaiijfhan's   Seed   Store,  of  Chlcafro. 

The  Judges  were  Stewart  Ritchie, 
Bruce  Butterton  and  Alex.  Fraser. 


ciety.  The  hall  was  filled  to  the  doors. 
Particularly  fine  were  the  collection 
Phlox  decusstata,  there  being  upwards 
of  60  varieties  shown  and  all  excellent 
varieties.  The  classes  for  annuals  and 
perennials  were  well  filled.  M.  T.  Rey- 
nolds, gardener  to  Mrs.  Bdith  Whar- 
ton, won  in  the  class  for  20  varieties  of 
annuals.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  won  this 
class  for  three  years  successively.  R. 
Sp«ars,  gardener  to  Mrs.  John  O.  Par- 
sons, won  in  the  class  for  20  varieties 
of  perennials  among  which  were  Sten- 
anthlum  robustum,  Spirea  Davldlana 
Rudbeckia  maxima,  R.  pupurea  and 
Fuakia  subcordata  grandlfiora.  In 
sweet  peas  Thoa  Proctor,  gardener  to 
R.  W.  Paterson,  was  the  principal 
exhibitor  who  had  some  remarkably 
fine  sweet  peas.  In  vegetables  F. 
Heeremans,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Sloane, 
and  A.  H.  Wingrate,  gardener  to  Chas. 
Lanier,  were  first  In  their  respective 
classea  Mr.  Wingate  was  also  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  fruit 
classes.  Mrs.  W.  B.  O.  Field  won  the 
table    decoration     (ladies    only)     class 


wlt^  ^ark  blue  larkspur.     The  follow- 
ing <n  the  list  of  special  awarda: 

First  class  certificate  to  A.  H.  Win- 
gate  for  new  dahlia,  Chas.  Lanier.  This 
is  a  fine  dahlia;  Its  color  is  apricot 
yellow  and  a  very  large  flower. 

First  class  certificate  to  M.  T.  Rey- 
nolds or  seedling  phlox.  It  is  a  white 
phlox,  of  extra  slae,  with  a  blush  pink 
eye. 

First  class  certificate  to  8.  W.  Carl- 
quist^  for  Rubus  rosnfolius  (Btraw» 
berry-raspberry). 

The  following  were  awarded  diplo- 
mas: E.  J.  Norman  for  exhibit  of  ber- 
ries; D.  Durm,  Jr.,  for  exhibit  of  pot- 
ted plants;  E.  A.  Jenkins  for  collection 
of  perennials;  W.  D.  Curtis  for  collec- 
tion of  phlox;  Geo.  W.  Folsom  for 
Lilium  auratum.  Geo.  Thompson  and 
A.  J.  Loveless  were  the  Judges. 

Gbo.  F0UL8HAM9  Secy. 


"I  had  a  dream  the  other  night,"  said  the 
joker  at  a  luncheon  table  recently.  *'X 
dreamed  I  was  in  bttatness  with  a  rich  man, 
■ellinc  potted  flowers.  But  business  was 
bad,  and  we  decided  to  dlscontlnoe  business. 
I  wanted  the  pots  and  the  flowers,  and  took 
them.*' 

"What  did  the  rich  man  want?**  |Mked 
one  of  the  guests  innocently. 

''He  wanted  the  earth,"  replied  the  wit 
Hobs  Journal. 
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AAfOtisiBc  Mtm  on  >pplto>ti«» 

BdMvnI   at  Cbiongo  ponodlo*  m  veoand^lM* 
-    ^  -    OQpjiiKbi,im,bjrriMQadittisigOo. 


year's  premiam  list  was  adopted,  and 
it  was  decided  that  papers  were  ta  be 
read  at  tiie  Torotito  convcntioo,  which 
will  be  held  next  January,  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  "Greenhouse  Constroc- 
li6n,^^Are  There  Too  Many  Carna- 
tions Introduced?"  *  American  Carna- 
tions Abroad/'  and  "Carnations  From 
n  Canadian  Point  of  View."  The  au- 
thors of  these  papers  w^  be  announced 
later.  .,         

FaSORAL. 

Cart  U.  FohOy  who  has  been  forester 
at  Kcney  park  during  the  past,  three 

d>etriBtemit.MSitiMboSni7«uoMMdaii.M  on  du  extennre  proper^  «f  Gen.  Pal- 

mskB  h  loMMiw  U  it  dMs  not  •xwstly  tuM  mer,  at  Colondo  Sprincst  G»L,  and  left 

Ju.'S;iffin;  hS?;SS  »^  •""»» »-  "-«^  Haitfod  Aagi«t  17  t©  a»H«  his  iMw 

A  ML  AST  QuBsnoas  y%M  pimae  aboBi  pkmii,  duties.  Mr.  Fohn  has  been  sn  actiTe  and 

flow^n,  fEum,  Tvgetftbleii  or  other  pmUoal  popular  member  of  the  Florists-  Clisb 

SSI^SSSlgSJff^    ^*  "^  **"•  *^^'""  *"  ^^  ^«  Connccticmt  Morticultanil  So- 

S^DfraNowofyoorexperieiioeiiinfdeiiiiiff  ^    "^    *»»    ^^7    frwiA    in    boOl 

in  aby  line;  teU  OtoryourtooceimtCp.totiwtt  bodies    presented    him   OQr  tW  €TCBing 

8«;rrP-Si^i^.»8i^«of™«  silver  loving  cup.    In  faortiadtar.1  «id 

Oowen,  Kkrteni,  ftraenhouiM.  fnUto,  TWrUbiM,  socuu   Circles  here  Carl  will  be  much 

or  boTtieultanl  sppiuinoM  that  w*  n»r  bam  •  missed  and  he  carries  wiith  him  to  the 

'^•qi.Dg»f«i(or(UBD>aia>.  ^^  ^^  warmest  good  wishes  of  the 

'  CONTENTS.  «»*'"  ^^  ^*^^ 

-Nrm'Ste.'SJSSumiiiifi^-a^^^^^^^  hatiohal  uwgress  of  horticdlttob 

=G?±',5Siasl:.!r*/.'.""*:!;:::::::::::::::lo     The  Nauonai  coundi  of  Horticulture, 

— i'actiatSt  Louie  (illue.) 370  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  broad  inter- 

SJ."?y'l>f  A^eriVin  in^^^^^^^^^  «**«  ^^.  horticulture,  has  had  under  con- 

Tbe  eaoken  sardene.  Fairmount  park.  PhUa-  sideration  the  matter  of  a  National  Con- 

dcjpbta (Hlne.). .............372  grgss   of   Horticulture    to    convene   at 

^"jSlu.^!*.*:?!?"'^^^^^^^^  Jamestown,  Va.,  some  time  during  the 

Newport  HorticulVliral  Society  (iilaa.) 377  exposition  period. 

feuMm?"*^'*"""*^'**' T^'m  ^^   ^'«^'   therefore,   of   the   interest 

The  American  CarnatYon'&ciety";;!;!;.T!;.\'!s^  manifested  by  a  large  number  of  per- 

Pereonal.. ;wv.-M V^  soiis»  representing  various  branches  of 

National  Conrr-  s»  of  Horticulture 378  w^-*:^„i*r--„i      » J^»:*„       :«.      u««      k— « 

At  Bay  Shore.  N.Y 378  horticultural     activity,     it     has     been 

Bulletins  recently  issued 378  deemed  expedient  to  arrange  for  a  Na- 

''^ff«S5?^i2«!rfSS'^SL?*'"*"'**^ ^  tional  Congress  of  Horticulture  to  con- 

— rorcinir  sweet  peas  m  winter 380  ^  ^i_     t          ^           -c          '..'        j 

Fruits  and  yeffetabies 38t  vene  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  din*- 

— Cantaloupe  seed  selection  (ilius.) 381  ing  the  week  of  August  19^24,  1907.  The 

^           ^    ,     ^     ,    _  ,       .„  purpose  of  such  a  gathering  is  to  con- 

MmoN  Day  at  Rodcy  Ford,  CoU  will  sider  topics  of  horticultural  interest  in 

be  celebrated  September  6  this  year.  its  broadest  meaning  and  to  bring  the 

Wm.  L.  Manning  of  Boston  has  been  more   or   less   scattered   branches   into 

in  Albany  to  select  a  site  for  the  state  closer    union    and    with    a    view    that 

education  building.  such  a  gathering  would  add  inspiration 

_         .              '       ,             11        tr  and  profit  to  all  participants  and  others 

Tamy's     new     yellow     calla,     Mrs.  who  are  in  attendance  and  should  be  the 

Roosevelt,  was  given  the  award  of  merit  m^ans  of  dignifying  and  advancing  hor- 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural   Society  of  ticulture  in  all  of  its  departments.     In 

tngland,  addition  to   the  representatives  of   the 

W.  N.  RuDD,  of  Mount  Greenwood  broader  interests,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
cemetery,  Chicago,  says  the  Baby  elude  in  the  assemblage  leading  special- 
Rambler  rose  is  one  of  the  best  introduc-  ists  of  the  various  divisions  of  horticul- 
tions  of  recent  years.  tural  work,  who  will  consider  topics  of 

o                        .-.••!.  interest  to  the  specialist,  either  before 

Phormium    tenax   m   its   green    or  j^^  ^^  special  meetings  of  the  sev- 

variegated  forms  arc  fine  tub  plante  for  ^^^i  national  societies,  in  case  they  ar- 

corridors,   halls,   balconies,  etc.     These  ^ange  to  hold  a  meeting  at  this  time, 

plants  have  a  character  all  their  own  otherwise,  such  topics  will  be  presented 

and  stand  a  great  deal  of  abuse.  before  departmental  or  sectional  meet- 

RoBERT  Asm  STRONG,  landscape  gar-  ings  of  the  congress  representing  the 
dcner  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  was  in  particular  subject. 
Paris  August  20  and  reports  that  he  The  exposition,  situated,  as  it  is,  m 
finds  little  new  in  the  business  there  the  midst  of  a  field,  rich  in  horticultural 
and  that  horticulture  in  America  will  products  and  easily  accessible  to  a  very 
compare  favorably  with  that  in  France,  large  number  who  are  interested  in  one 
The  heat,  he  says,  is  very  intense.  He  or  more  branches  of  this  great  indus- 
will  return  via  Scotland  in  September.  try,  should  insure  an  attendance  com- 
mensurate   with   the   interest   involved. 

THE  AMERICAH  CARKATIOH  SOOBIT.  JJVoXf  HoSffl  '^^Z^S- 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com-  ical  Society,  guarantees  every  possible 

mittee  of  the  American  Carnation  So-  courtesy,  and  facilities  which  will  make 

ciety,  held   at  Dayton,  August  22,  all  the  meeting  place  ample  and  convenient, 

the  members  of   that  committee  were  Any  society  arranging  to  meet  in  af- 

present  except  J.  F.  Wilcox  of  Coun-  filiation  with   this  congress   may  hold 

cil  Bluffs,  la.    At  this  meeting  the  last  their  regular  sessions  independently  and 


without  confliefeilig  with  any  of  ^e  ses- 
sions of  the  congress. 

Ail  persons  interested  in  any  phase 
of  borticaltnre  are  therefore  asked  to  co- 
operate m  this  movement  and  all  local, 
state  and  national  societies  are  invited 
and  urged  to  be  represented  either  by 
holding  their  regular  sessions,  or  kf 
duly  authorized  delates.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  congress  will  bring  together  a 
multitude  of  horticulturists  that  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  come  tiogether 
in  any  other  manner,  and  that  a  goodly 
namber  of  the  national  societies  will 
decide,  to  hold  a  regular  session  during 
the  week  in  which  the  congress  is  in  ses- 
siottr  H.  C  Irish,  Secretary, 

National  Council  of  Horticulture. 


L^mntinf  CROP. 

Judgiae  from  the  latest  nports  the 
fruit  crop  in  the  Missottd  vaflcgr*  which 
is  soon  to  be  harvesteij^  will  be  Ifae  larff* 
est  yield  lor  masy  years.  Weadier  eoD* 
ditioos  hs^  been  perfect;  we  have  had 
no  destructive  hail»  and  a  pcoper  amount 
of  rain  fell  at  the  right  time  to  insure  a 
record  breaking  crop.  A  r^ort  from 
the  territory  of  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
says  this  will  be  the  best  crop  for  years. 
The  trees  in  many  orchards  which  have 
not  borne  fruit  for  five  years  are  loaded 
with  perfect  fruit  From  near  Lee's  Sum- 
mit, Mo.,  where  orchards  cover  thousands 
of  acres,  comes  the  same  assurance  of  a 
bountiful  yield.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  place  over  %Qjaoo 
barrels  of  apples  will  be  gathered.  From 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Missouri 
valley  comes  the  same  story  of  large 
yields.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  3rtdd 
in  that  territory  at  more  than  a  million 
barrels.  K.  C 


AT  KAY  a01t£»  ll«  T. 

The  Bay  Shore  and  SuflFc^  County 
Horticultural  Societies  have  amalga- 
mated and  will  henceworth  be  known 
as  the  United  Bay  Shore  Horticultural 
Society.  The  officers  of  the  new  so- 
ciety are  confident  that  th^  will  have 
the  best  show  this  year  ever  given  and 
will  hold  forth  on  October  25,  26  and 
27  at  the  opera  house.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  officers  of  the  association: 
£.  P.  Strong,  president;  William  Stu- 
art, vice  president;  Wm.  McCuUom, 
secretary;  David,  Mcintosh,  treasurer; 
M.  J.  Connellon,  corresponding  secre- 
tary. The  exhibition  ooramittee  is 
composed  of  John  Tobin,  Geo.  Jayne, 
David  Mcintosh,  Nathan  Yesek,  John 
Rogers,  Alfred  Rochane  and  Nicholas 
ReU. 

iULLfiTlRS  MCEinLY  ISSUfiH. 

By  the  United  States  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture,  'W^ashington,  D.  C: 

''Some  Insects  Injurloua  to  Forests," 
by  J.'  U  Webb,  bureau  of  entomology. 

*'Meadow  Mice  in  Relation  to  Agri- 
culture and  Hortciulture,"  by  D.  E. 
Lants,  reprint  from  Yearbook  of  Agri- 
culture for  1S06. 

By  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Xk- 
perlment  Station,  Newark: 

"Petroleum  Emuisiona,"  by  Chas  U 
Penny. 

By  the  Missouri  AgrlculUral  Bxperl- 
ment  Station,  Columbia: 

"The  Prult  Tree  Leaf-Roller/*  by  J. 
M.  Stedman. 

By  the  Ontarla  Agricultural  College. 
Toronto: 

'The  Common  Fungus  and  tnaeot 
Peats  of  Growing  VegeUble  Crops,"  by 
Wm.  Lochhead,  B.  A.,  M.  R.  and  T.  X). 
Jarvis,  B.  B.  A. 
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The  Qreenhouse. 


SBPTEHBER  PLARf  ROTES. 

BouvAiiDiAS.— It  is  now  time  to  lift 
bouvardias  from  the  field  and  have  them 
safely  housed.  It  requires  somewhat 
more  than  ordinarv  care  to  do  this 
work  properly.  They  lift  badly  and 
must  be  handled  with  caution,  so  as  not 
to  lose  an^  more  of  the  fibrous  roots 
and  adhenng  soil  than  is  unavoidable. 
But  even  if  handled  with  the  greatest  of 
care  it  will  take  them  several  weeks  to 
recover  from  the  setback  suffered 
through  the  operation.  In  potting  them 
up  or  in  planting  them  into  benched'  a 
pretty  rich  but  porous  soil  should  be 
used  with  plenty  of  well-placed  drain- 
age material  underneath. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  the  glass 
should  be  heavily  shaded,  and  a  moist 
and  rather  dose  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained.  A  frequent  wilting  of  the 
plants  at  this  critical  period  invites  de- 
cay and  causes  ^reat  loss  of  plants. 
When  finally  the  mxrs  have  found  their 
way  into  the  new  soil  and  a  sturdy  stand 
and  regularly  progressing  growth  is  se- 
cured, nothing  farther  that  might  dim 
the  outlook  for  a  fine  crop  of  flowers, 
need  be  feared  and  the  culture  of 
bouvardias  has  narrowed  down  to  an 
easy  and  simple  affair.  Then  ventila- 
tors should  be  opened  on  fine  days  and 
the  shading  removed,  for  bouvardias 
want  air,  light  and  sunshine  and  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  65*  day  and 
night  >Ut 

Roman  HYAaNTHS.— Throughout  the 
months  of  winter,  but  especially  at  the 
holidays,  no  trouble  is  experienced  in 
finding  a  market  for  Roman  hyacinths. 
If  bulbs  are  planted  now  a  crop  is  as- 
sured for  Christmas.  There  is  no  need 
for  an  especially  prepared  soil.  Roman 
hyacinths  will  do  well  in  any  kind  of 
reasonably  good  soil,  containing  a 
goodly  proportion  of  old,  wdl  decayed 
manure.  The  old  soil  out  of  greenhouse 
benches,  if  freshened  up  by  exposure  to 
outside  air  and  sunshine,  is  all  right  and 
these  bulbs  will  do  finely  in  it.  Boxes 
of  convaiient  size,  about  four  inches 
deep  and  accommodating  60  or  70  bulbs 
are  mostly  used  in  the  growing  and  forc- 
ing of  French  bulbs.  After  the  bulbs 
have  been  placed  on  and  slightly  pressed 
into  the  soil,  a  good  watering  is  given 
and  now  the  boxes  are  covered  with 
three  or  four  inches  of  coal  ashes,  sand 
or  fresh  earth,  whichever  comes  hand- 
iest. In  seven  or  at  most  eight  weeks 
the  boxes  will  be  filled  with  white  roots, 
while  the  tops  merely  show  the  begin- 
ning of  a  future  growth.  If  in  this 
condition,  the  hyacinths  are  ready  for 
forcing.  Being  now  removed  to  a  warm 
bench  in  the  house,  plentifully  watered 
and  screened  from  direct  light  the 
growUi  will  be  exceedingly  rapid.  After 
two  weeks  of  hard  fordng  the  screen  or 
shading  is  taken  away  and  in  another 
10  days  the  flower  spikes  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  and  marketing. 

Paper  White  NARassus.— Narcissus 
«f  any  kind,  but  especially  Paper  White, 
must  be  put  into  the  around  early  to 
give  jrood  results.  The  plants  are 
never  finer  or  capable  of  bringing  bet- 
ter prices  than  when  brought  into 
bloom  y^f  slow  going  procedure  and  un- 
der conditions  favorable  to  the  growing 
of  ordinary  greenhouse  stock.  Early 
planting,  therefore,  becomes  necessary 
if  bloom  is  wanted  during  the  fall  and 
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early  winter.  Any  good  soil,  not  over- 
fertilized,  suits  narcissi.  Closely  planted 
in  flats,  the  tops  above  ground,  thor- 
oughly >yatered  and  then  covered  with 
moist  soil  or  coal  ashes  for  about  four 
or  five  weeks,  the  flats  will  be  ready  for 
removal  to  a  cool,  well  ventilated  green- 
house, where  the  plants  will  make  a 
sturdy,  clean  growth  and  finish  up  with 
a  fine  crop  of  flowers  in  due  season. 

Stevias. — By  this  time  the  stevias, 
that  were  planted  into  the  field  in  the 
spring,  have  attained  great  size  and,  if 
they  have  been  pinched  in  from  time 
to  time  until  now,  are  densely  branched 
bushes.  They  must  now  be  potted  up 
or  planted,  several  together,  in'  deep 
.boxes,  so  that  at  the  least  sign  of  threat- 
ening early  frost,  which  must  not  touch 
stevias,  the  plants  may  swiftly  be  trans- 
ferred to  safe  quarters.  Although  the 
slightest  frost  will  surely  ruin  them,  a 
stand  outdoors,  as  long  as  possible 
without  running  a  risk,  and  a  place  in 
the  coolest  greenhouse  suits  stevias  best. 
They  come  into  bloom  at  a  time  when 
their  flowers  are  most  appreciated. 

Paksies. — There  are  two  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  raising  of  pansies 
for  a  closely  discriminating  trade,  the 
nonobservance  of  which  invariably  side- 
tracks entire  success.  Selecting  a  good 
strain  of  seeds  is  one  and  planting  the 
seeds  at  the  right  time  is  the  other.    It 


is  not  so  diflicult  to  obtain  a  blemishless 
strain  of  pansy  seeds,  if  reputable  and 
reliable  seed  firms  are  dealt  with;  and 
if  the  seeds  for  the  first  and  main  lot 
are  sown  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember and  for  the  later  stock  right 
after  New  Year's,  and  all  are  well  taken 
care  of,  fine,  heavily  rooted,  sturdily 
grown  bushes,  full  of  superb  flowers  and 
promising  buds  will  be  had  from  early 
spring  until  away  into  the  summer. 
This  is  the  kind  of  stock  that,  despite 
all  competition,  brings  and  holds  trade, 
and  there  is  nothing  especially  perplex- 
ing or  difficult  in  the  raising  of  it.  An 
outdoor  frame  is  the  best  place  for  the 
starting  of  the  seeds  at  this  time  of  the 
season,  and  a  properly  prepared  rich 
compost,  surfaced  with  a  layer  of  sifted 
earth,  the  soil  to  use.  If  kept  moist  and 
covered  with  frame  shadings,  the  Kttle 
seedlings  will  soon  be  peeping  out  of 
the  soil.  Then  no  more  shade,  even  on 
the  brightest  days,  is  needed  and  the 
bed  should  be  freely  exposed  to  the  full 
light  and  invigorating  air.  A  transplant- 
ing should  take  place  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  be  handled 
with  dispatch,  so  that  they  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  become  well  estab- 
lished before  winter  sets  in.  The  frames 
must  then  be  covered,  but  air  and  li^ht 
should  be  afforded  now  and  then  on  nice 
days  during  the  winter. 
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Amaryllis. — All  the  many  varieties 
of  amaryllis  are  noted  for  the  showy 
brightness  of  their  flowers,  but  most  of 
them  have  their  season  of  bloom  in  the 
summer  and  are  therefore  of  compara- 
tively small  commercial  value  to  florists. 
A  few  species  of  Hippeastrum  vittatum, 
however,  may  easily  be  had  in  full 
bloom  by  Christmas,  if  rightly  managed, 
and  anything  more  appropriate  or 
more   attracive    and   longer    lasting   in 


making  use  of  anything  and  everything 
the  old  stock  plants  hold  forth.  The 
pieces  will  likely  all  root,  it  is  true,  but 
next  year's  stock  will  not  be  what  it 
should  be  and  what  it  could  have  been 
had  a  more  circumspect  beginning  in  the 
working  up  of  the  stock  been  made. 
Cuttings  of  geraniums  will  root  as  well 
in  small  pots,  filled  with  a  sandy  soil,  as 
in  a  regular  propagating  bed  of  sand, 
and  the  labor   of  potting  up  the  sand 


A  PERFECT    POLLOCK    CANTALOUPE. 

Selected  for  resistant  tendency— a  cantoloupe  wUh  a  money  basis. 


Christmas  floral  offerings  would  be  hard 
to  find.  The  great  merit  of  some  of  the 
newer  forms,  indeed  of  every  one  of 
the  newly  introduced  hybrids  of  Ama- 
ryllis vittata,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
produce  their  flowers  simultaneously 
with  their  foliage,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  varieties  of  the  original  type,  which 
flower  first  and  then  develop  their 
leaves.  Another  point  of  merit  is  that 
these  newer  hybrids  ripen  up  early, 
which,  after  affording  them  a  reasonable 
period  of  rest,  enables  the  grower  to 
start  well  ripened  rhizomes  into  a  new 
growth  from  early  September  until  the 
middle  of  October.  Started  at  that 
time  they  will  be  in  their  grandest  glory 
just  about  at  the  winter  holidays.  This 
amaryllis  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  any- 
thing in  potting  soils,  not  containing 
green  manures,  suits  them.  When  in 
bloom  they  want  plenty  of  light  and 
plenty  of  water.  A  temperature  of  60® 
or  65*  is  right  during  their  growing 
season.  The  rhizomes,  once  obtained, 
can  be  forced  year  after  year  and  an 
abundance  of  oflscts  is  produced  every 
season. 

Geraniums. — The  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember is  rightly  considered  the  b^.st 
time  for  the  propagation  of  zonal  ger- 
anium§,  when  the  providi:;^  of  a  good 
and  ample  stock  for  spring  trade  is  to 
be  the  issue.  Top-cuttings,  sturdy, 
short-jointed  and  somewhat  hardened 
are  to  be  preferred  to  any  part,  soft  and 
immature  or  too  hard  and  bony.  It  is 
better  to  take  off  a  crop  of  good  cutting 
now  and  another  one  later  on,  than  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  all  at  pne  time  by 


rooted  cuttings  is  thus  saved.  The 
young  stock  should  be  held  at  a  fair 
speed  of  growing  in  a  moderately  warm 
house  and  care  should  be  had  in  water- 
ing, for  overwatering  and  drip  from 
the  roof  involves  the  ruin  of  more  ger- 
aniums every  year  than  all  other  forms 
of  mistreatment.  Next  to  these,  and  not 
the  least  formidable  in  the  long  list  of 
potent  factors  in  the  destruction  of  good 
stock,  comes  the  withholding  of  suf- 
ficient light,  air  and  room,  practiced 
most  extensively  in  the  rearing  of  young 
geraniums,  and  always  attended  by  the 
same  results,  an  abundance  of  poor  and 
a  scarcity  of  good  geraniums  the  fol- 
lowing spring. 

Hydrangeas.— It  is  time  to  lift  and 
pot  up  field  grown  hydrangeas.  By 
leaving  the  plants  in  the  field  after  this 
they  will  lose  much  in  compactness  and 
shapeliness  of  form,  which  loss  easily 
outweighs  all  that  was  gained  by  field 
culture  up  to  this  time.  It  is  running  a 
risk  to  postpone  the  lifting  until  a  few 
light  frosts  have  lent  a  helping  hand  in 
ripening  the  wood,  as  is  the  good  old 
custom,  always  ready  and  willing  to 
prove  a  bad  one.  Pots  of  ample  size 
and  a  heavy,  well  enriched  soil  should 
be  used  for  hydrangeas.  The  pots  could 
remain  outdoors  for  some  time  yet  but 
should  be  so  placed  that  their  removal 
to  the  house  or  a  covering  with  sashes 
or  protecting  shutters  could  take  place 
at  short  notice.  A  complete  rest  of  10 
or  12  weeks  under  some  cool  bench 
during  the  first  part  of  winter,  when 
water  must  be  but  sparingly  given,  will 
fit  them  for  being  forced. 


Primulas.— Most  of  the  stock  in 
primulas  of  varieties  largely  handled  by 
florists  will  now  be  far  enough  advanced 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  last  shift 
Primula  obconica  and  P.  Forbesi  require 
larger  pots  than  the  old  Chinese  prim- 
rose, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  4 
and  5-inch  plants  are  most  favored  by 
buyers,  and  pots  should,  therefore,  not 
be  any  larger  than  absolutely  necessary. 
Leaf  mold  and  finely  broken  up  and  well 
weathered  sandy  sod  in  equal  parts  is 
a  good  soil  for  primroses.  Frames  that 
can  be  tightly  closed  when  needfid,  arc 
the  best  place  for  them  for  some  time 
yet. 

Mignonette.— To  be  able  to  cut  good 
spikes  and  sprays  of  mignonette  in  mid- 
winter, when  they  are  most  wanted  and 
bring  best  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  sow 
the  seeds  now.  Any  one  of  the  im- 
proved tall  or  giant  strains  will  be  sat- 
isfactory, when  under  the  care  of  a  good 
^sower.  The  seeds  may  first  be  started 
in  4-inch  pots  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted into  the  bench  later  on,  but 
when  a  bench  or,  what  is  still  better,  a 
solid  bed  is  not  otherwise  occupied  and 
can  be  had  in  readiness  in  time,  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  directly  where  the 
plants  are  wanted.  In  the  growing  of 
mignonette  good,  very  rich  soil  counts 
for  much  and  there  is  little  use  in  try- 
ing to  raise  good  mignonette  in  poor  and 
hungry  ground.  It  is  best  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  hills  a  foot  apart  each  way, 
half  a  dozen  or  more  grains  to  a  hilL 
When  the  seedlings  are  a  few  inches 
high,  they  are  thinned  out,  leaving  but 
one  or  two  of  the  strongest 

Ardisias.— Inexperienced  growers 
should  bear  in  mmd  that  from  now  on 
ardisias  want  any  amount  of  air  and  the 
full  sunshine  for  the  coloring  of  their 
fruit  The  shading,  if  such  is  still  in 
use,  can  now  be  dispensed  with,  bat 
dose  fitting  sashes  should  be  in  handy 
readi  at  the  time  when  night  frosts  may 
be  expected.  The  plants  can  remain  in 
frames  for  fully  another  month,  but 
should  then  be  placed  on  a  sunny  bench 
in  a  moderately  warm  house. 


FORaifG  SWEET  PEAS  Hf  WINTER. 

The  highest  light  houses  should  be 
chosen  for  sweet  peas.  Fill  the  benches, 
or  well  drained  solid  beds,  with  a  good 
compost  of  about  three  parts  sod  and 
one  part  old  horse  manure.  Drop  four 
to  five  seeds  about  12  x  20  inches  apart; 
water  thoroughly,  keep  always  on  the 
wet  side  and  in  a  steady  growing  condi- 
tion. 

White  seeded  sweet  peas,  such  as 
Florence  Denzer,  should  be  started  in 
saild,  as  they  seldom  germinate  if  sown 
directly  in  soil.  Or,  soak  them  over 
night  in  water;  next  morning  put  them 
in  damp  sawdust  or  some  similar  ma- 
terial for  two  to  four  days  until  roots 
about  one-fourth  inch  have  started.  As 
soon  as  this  start  has  been  made,  sow 
them  in  moist  soil  which  should  stand 
a  few  days  without  watering.  Plant 
either  in  the  benches  where  they  will 
grow,  or  in  pots.  After  the  plants  start 
to  grow,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
days,  give  them  some  water  and  in  a 
few  days  more  they  can  be  watered  just 
as  heavily  as  black  seeded  ones.  If  the 
space  on  the  benches  is  not  ready,  sow  in 
4  or  5-inch  pots,  and  then  plant  in 
benches  after  three  or  four  weeks,  but 
be  very  careful  with  the  watering,  as 
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over-dry  or  pot-bound  plants  will  never 
produce  good  flowers. 

TIME  TO  sow. 

If  a  crop  is  wanted  from  November  to 
April  sow  seed  the  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust or  first  part  of  September.  October 
sowing  will  yield  a  crop  from  New 
Year's  to  June.  November  and  Decem- 
ber sowings  will  bring  a  crop  from  Feb- 
ruary until  the  hot  weather  comes.  For 
the  May  and  June  crop  sow  early  in 
March  in  cold  frames  or  in  pots  and 
plant  outdoors  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits.  For  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber flowering  sow  in  May  and  June  two 
or  three  weeks  apart  For  October  and 
November  flowers  sow  the  latter  part 
of  July  or  first  part  of  August  in 
frames. 

To  obtain  good  long-stemmed  blooms 
from  outdoors  the  soil  must  be  well  pre- 
pared and  watered.  If  possible  protect 
the  plants  from  the  hot  noon-day  sun* 
Good  short  old  manure  mulch  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage. 

TEMPEftATURK   AND   VENTILATION. 

Ventilation  is  •ont  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  growing  sweet  peas  success- 
fully. As  soon  as  sown,  all  the  air 
possible  should  be  allowed.  The  best 
temperature  is  45**  to  50**  at  night,  56** 
during  cloudy  and  65*  to  70**  on  bright 
sunny  days.  As  soon  as  cool  nights  ar- 
rive let  the  steam  run  in  two  to  four 
pipes.  At  the  same  time  the  ventilators 
should  be  kept  open  as  long  as  possible, 
especially  when  the  first  buds  appear. 
This  will  prevent  the  dropping  of  buds 
especially  during  rainy  or  inclement 
weather. 

SUPPORTING   THE   VINES. 

When  the  plants  reach  a  height  of  six 
inches  they  should  be  given  support,  and 
the  best  method  is  as  follows:  Stretch 
one  wire  on  bottom  and  another  wire 
about  six  feet  above  that,  and  connect 
with  strings,  from  time  to  time  helping 
the  plants  to  climb. 

INSECTS. 

The  first  insect  which  will  appear  is 
the  green  worm,  similar  to  the  cabbage 
worm.    These  must  be  picked  off  every 
day  before  they  become  too  numerous. 
They  will  be  found  almost  always  on  the 
top  or  upper  leaves.    After  several  hard 
frosts   the   worm   will    disappear.     The 
green  fly  is  a  very  bad  enemy  of  sweet 
peas,  but  light  fumigating  or  syringing 
with  a  light  solution  of  ."--^tine  from 
time  to  time,  will  check  t......  insect  if 

done  in  time. 

Ant.  C.  Zvolanek. 


Fruits  and  Ves^etables. 

CANTALOUPB  SEED  SELECTION. 

Extract  from  Bulletin  104,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bxperiment  Station  of  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  Oollege. 

While  the  cantaloupe  field  is  growing, 
select  and  mark  any  individual  plants 
that  show  exceptional  merit  along  the 
lines  of  prolific  yield,  early  maturity  or 
resistant  power.  That  such  variation  fre- 
quently occurs  is  plainly  shown  hy  the 
field  observations  of  the  past  three  years ; 
many  plants  were  observed  which  pro- 
duced only  three  or  four  cantaloupes 
during. the  entire  season,  while  in  one 
instance,  sixteen  large  cantaloupes  were 
produced  from  one  plant,  which  would  be 
a  very  large  yield  for  three  or  four  or- 


dinary plants.  The  variation  in  matur- 
ing was  revealed  in  the  comparative  test 
of  the  five  strains  of  seed  before  men- 
tioned. Ten  days  elapsed  between  the 
first  ripe  melon  on  one  strain,  and  the 
first  of  another,  although  the  rows  were 
given  uniform  conditions. 

The  variation  in  resistant  power  has 
already  been  indicated. 

One  very  important  feature  of  the 
work  of  seed  selection  is  the  marking  of 
individual  plants  which  show  desirable 
qualities.  The  seed  should  be  saved 
separately,  labeled  and  grown  by  itself, 
thus  fixing  in  the  strain  these  desirable 
traits. 

In  the  past  the  seed  saving  has  been 
too  much  from  a  general  selection  of  the 
melons  without  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  vines  from  which  they  grew;  and 
also  a  common  error  has  been  in  giving 
too  much  attention  to  the  external  points 
of  the  melon  without  considering  its 
internal  qualities. 

When  the  marked  hills  reach  maturity 
the  vines  which  reveal  the  most  uniform 
sized  cantaloupes  of  ideal  form  and  net- 
ting should  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  se- 
lection. That  the  size  as  well  as  other 
qualities  is  effected  by  seed  selection  is 
brought  out  in  a  letter  of  J.  P.  Pollock, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  "reduced  the 
size  down  until  they  averaged  well  to 
crate." 

There  are  many  conditions  which  may 
affect  size  and  to  some  extent  each 
grower  should  study  his  soil  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  melons  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  govern  his  selection  accord- 
ingly. 

The  netting  of  a  cantaloupe  has  long 
been  considered  an  attractive  fancy  fea- 
ture and  without  question  it  is  the  es- 
sence of  its  appearance  on  the  market, 
and  experience  reveals  that  it  has  a  value 
in  protecting  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
melons  on  long  shipments. 

The  words  "Rocky  Ford"  scratched  on 
the  surface  of  a  green  melon  appeared 
in  the  netting  at  maturity,  thus  showing 
that  the  netting  of  a  cantaloupe  is  merely 
a  tracery  of  callous  formed  by  the  nat- 
ural cracking  of  the  surface  of  the 
melon. 

By  observation  and  tests  it  is  shown 
that  a  close  netted  melon  does  not  lose 
weight  by  evaporation  as  rapidly  as  one 
less  covered  with  netting,  thus  its  keep- 
ing and  shipping  qualities  are  largely  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  netting  on  its 
surface. 

The  tendency  of  the  stripes  is  to  widen 
under  careless  selection,  and  in  view  of 
the  superior  keeping  qualities  of  the 
"solid  net,"  the  old  ideal  is  giving  way 
to  a  type  represented  in  the  illustration, 
which  is  a  result  of  a  cross  of  the  Pol- 
lock strain  and  the  "Blinn"  strain.  The 
form  is  more  nearly  perfect  to  fit  the 
standard  crates  than  the  round  type  char- 
acterizing the  Pollock  strain,  and  its  in- 
ternal qualities  are  in  keeping  with  the 
external   appearance. 

SITUATION  WANT  ED -Position  on  good  pri- 
vate place,  by  flrBt-clA«8  gardener     Under- 
stand! all  branobea  of  greenbouae  and  outdoor 
gardening.    Highest  recommendations.    Address 
E.  M..  care  Robt  CrAig. 
49th  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

SITUATION  WANTED— By  first-class  gardener 
with  knowledge  of  in  and  outside  work  in 
every  branch.  85  years  old  sinfile, 90  years*  experi- 
ence in  America  and  abroad  also  German  speak- 
ing.  take  position  on  private  estate  as  B«>coDd  man 
or  foreman  on  commercial  place,  also  No.  1  land- 
scape gardener.    Address    Rose, 

care  Dummet  A  Wagner,  137  Union  Av. 

Mt,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


The  eating  qualities  of  a  cantaloupe 
are  the  ultimate  test  of  its  perfection. 
A  cantaloupe  produced  from  a  strong, 
healthy  vine  and  yet  not  having  a  sweet, 
spicy  flavor,  should  never  be  saved  for 
seed. 

The  small  cavity,  solidly  filled  with 
seed,  a  thick  flesh  with  smooth,  firm  tex- 
ture, are  obvious  points  in  the  value  of 
a  marketable  cantaloupe.  These  with 
many  minor  points  should  be  zealously 
guarded  by  the  careful  seed  selector. 

There  is  no  absolute,  fixed  relation 
existing  between  the  points  of  the  above 
schedule.  Thus,  the  selection  of  melons 
for  resistant  power  only,  will  not  insure 
netting  or  other  qualities.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  ideally  perfect  melon,  if  unable 
to  resist  rust,  would  be  a  failure;  but 
careful  attention  to  all  these  details  in 
due  proportion,  will  result  in  a  melon 
like  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration— a  cantaloupe  having  a  "money 
basis." 

P-rollflc  yielding, 

B-arly  maturing, 

R-eslstlng   tendency. 

P-orm,   size  and  netting — Ideal, 

B-picurean  qualities,  sweet  and  spicy, 

C-avtt7  small,  well  filled, 

T-exture  smooth  and  firm. 


CoNESus,  N.  Y.— The  Floral  Society 
held  an  exhibition  August  24  and  25. 
There  were  about  $100  offered  in  prem- 
iums. 
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THE    BEST    GARDEN    BOOKS 


Manual  op  thb  Tkbbs  op  Nurixj. 
Ambsica  (Sargent).— The  most  com- 
l^ete  and  avtJiaitie  work  on  the  snt^ect 
The  |»aaea  aomber  826,  with  oTcr  600 
iUutratUMMk  BTcry  tree  ttndent  should 
ha^eit.   $6.00. 

Hbdobs,  Windbksakb,  Btc.  (Pcwell). 
•«A  treatise  on  the  planting,  growth  and 
management  of  hedge  plants  for  country 
and  sttbnrban  homes.  A  Tolame  of  140 
pages  with  twenty-two  illustrations. 
60  cents. 

Thb  Pbinciplbs  op  Pruit  Giowino 
(fiailcj).— The  entire  snbiect  of  fruit 
culture  istreated  rery  thoroughly  in  this 
illustrated  Tolume  of  5 16  pages.  It  is  a 
book  that  no  up-to-date  fruit  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without    $1.25. 

CaBBAOBS,  CaUUPLOWBR   AMD  Az^iBD 

Vbobtablbs  (Allen).— The  retirements 
of  the  important  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage tribe  are  given  here  verf  folly  The 
book  also  contains  interesting  chapters 
on  seed  raising,  insect  pests  and  fungus 
diseases  common  to  these  plants.  50  cents. 

Asparagus  (Hexamer).— A  practical 
treatise  on  the  planting,  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  preserving  of  asparagus 
with  notes  on  its  history  and  botany. 
This  book  is  m^nly  devoted  to  the  culin- 
ary kinds  of  asparagus,  but  there  is  also 
some  reference  to  the  ornamental  species. 
60  cents. 


LandscapbGardbning  (Waugh).— This 
is  a  very  Useful  littlebook  on  xtSt  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  It  will  be  found 
exceptionally  valuable  to  amateurs  as  it 
covers  it  detail  the  numerous  problems 
that  come  to  the  owners  of  small  gar- 
dens. It  is  freely  illustrated  and  the  pic- 
tares  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
informing  the  reader  rather  than  deco- 
rating the  book.    60  cents. 

Landscapb  Gardbnimo  (Maynard).— 
The  development  of  landscape  art  within 
the  past  fe  wyears  compels  the  wideawake 
florist  to  keep  posted  on  this  branch  of 
the  business.  The  many  suggestions  of 
this  book  will  be  found  helpful  every 
business  day.  It  contains  838  pages, 
165  illustrations.    $1.50 

How  TO  Makb  Monbt  Growing  Vio- 
LKTS  (Saltford).— This  Is  by  a  practical 
grower  who  has  made  a  success  of  the 
business.  Mo  grower  of  violets  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    25  cents. 

Thb  Goldpbh  (Mulertt).— A  number 
of  florists  find  goldfish  an  attractive  and 

Kjriiw  addition  to  their  business.  The 
It  advice  is  given  in  every  department 
of  the  subject,  induding  construction  and 
care  of  tiie  parlor  aauarium,  in  this 
volume  of  160  pages,  nandsomely  illus- 
trated.   $2.00. 

Thb  Ambrican  Carnation  {C,  W. 
Ward).— A  complete  treatment  of  all  the 
most  modem  methods  of  cultivating  this 
most  important  flower.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

Chrtsanthbmum  Manual  (Smith).— 
By  an  expei  c  who  has  given  his  undivided 
attentionfor  twenty  years  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  chrysanthemum  and  its 
culture  in  detafl.  Profiisdy  illustrated. 
25  cents.    . 

PUMIDATION    MBTHOD8    (Johusou).- A 

practical  tieatise  on  cheap  and  efiective 
ueans  of  destroying  insect  pests.  Hand- 
omelv  bound  and  profusely  illustrated; 
60pi«ea.   $1.0a 


Wa  caa  aapply  any  of  tlia  following  books,  poatpald,  at 

How  TO  Grow  Cut  Plowbbs  (Hunt). 
—The  onlv  book  on  the  subiect.  It  is  a 
thoroqffhl^  reliable  work  byaneminentlv 
suooessnil  practical  florist.  IlluatFated, 
$2.00. 

GRBBNHOUae  CONITSUCTION  (Taft).— It 
tells  the  whole  story  about  how  to  onild, 
and  heat  a  greenhouse,  be  it  large  or 
nnall,  and  that  too  in  a  plain,  tamy  un- 
derstood, practical  way.  It  has  118 
illustrations,  $1.60. 

Bulbs  and  Tubbrour  Rootbd  Plants 
(Allen).— Over  300  pages  and  76  illustrar 
dons.  A  new  work  by  a  specialist  in  this 
line.  Tells  about  liliM,  cannas,  dahlias, 
byadnths,  tulips;  and  all  manner  of  bulbs 
iud  how  to  grow  them  indoors  and  out- 
udes,  summer  and  winter.    $2.00. 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Thbm 
V  Falconer).— The  only  American  book  on 
the  subject,  29  illustrations.  Written  bv 
a  practical  mushroom  grower  who  tells 
the  whole  story  so  terselv  and  plainlv 
that  a  child  can  understand  it.  This  book 
has  increased  mushroom  growing  in  this 
country  three  fold  in  three  years.    $1.50. 

SuccBSS  IN  Markbt  Gardbnino  (Raw- 
son).— Written  by  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successnil  market  gardeners  in 
the  country,  and  who  has  the  largest 
glasshouses  for  forcing  vegetables  for 
market  in  America.  Outdoor  and  indoor 
crops  are  treated.    Illustrated,  $1.00. 

Thb  Rosb  (l^wanger).- The  standard 
work  on  roses  in  this  country  and  written 
from  a  field  affording  the  widest  experi- 
ence in  practical  knot  ledge  and  opportu- 
nities for  comparisoAi,  and  where  every 
variety  of  rose  ever  introduced  is  or  has 
been  grown.    $1.25. 

Thb  Bigglb  Bbrrt  Boob:  (Bigsle).- A 
.ondensed  treatise  on  the  culture  ofstraw- 
berries,  raspberies,  currants  and  goose- 
berries; with  truthful  colored  illustratioas 
of  25  varieties  of  strawberries,  8  rasp- 
berries, 5  currants,  and  5  TOOseberxies; 
35  illustrations  in  black  ana  white;  and 
portraits  of  83  of  the  most  noted  berry 
growers  all  over  the  country.    50  cents. « 

Thb  Propagation  op  Plants  (Puller). 
—An  illustrated  book  of  about  350  pages. 
It  tells  us  how  to  propafi^ate  all  manner 
of  plants,  hard^  and  tender  from  an  oak 
to  a  geranium,*  and  describes  every  pro- 
oessy-grafting,  budding,  cutting,  seed 
sowing,  etc.,  with  every  mampulation 
pertaining  to  the  subject  It  is  tne  voice 
of  practic^  experience,  b^  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  horticulturists  hving.    $1.50. 

Manurbs  (Semners).— Over  200  pa^; 
illustrated.  It  tells  all  about  artifiaal, 
farmyard  and  other  manures,  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  Kood  for,  the  dif- 
ierent  manures  for  the  mfierent  crops  and 
the  different  soils,  how  to  apply  them, 
and  how  much  to  use  and  all  in  such  a 
plain  way  that  no  one  can  misunderstand 
it.  The  author  is  an  active,  practical, 
horticultural  chemist.    60  cents. 

Dictionary  op  Gardbnino  (IGcholson). 
—An  inimitable  work.  An  encvclopKdia 
of  horticulture.  It  is  the  ready  book  of 
reference  for  all  cultivated  plants,  includ- 
ing the  most  obscure  genera  and  species 
as  well  as  the  most  familiar.  It  is  stand- 
ard authority  on  nomenclature.  An  Bng- 
lish  work  but  as  much  appreciated  here 
as  in  Burope.    Pour  volumes.    $20.00. 

Window  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Heinrich). 
76  cents. 

Small  Pruit  Culturist  (Puller).    $1.60. 


Thb  Orchard  and  Prutt  Gardbb 
(PvwcU)  —Que  of  the  most  complete 
works  we  have  seen  on  this  snbiect  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  <Urided  into 
three  pans,  the  orchard,  the  fruit  jgarden 
and  cultural  directions.  The  volamnis 
w^-ll  illustrated  and  the  author  is  a  prne- 
tical  man  who  knows  his  subject  The 
book  oontaios  821  pages.    $160. 

pRune  and  Pruit  Tbbs  or  Ambrica 
(Downiog).    $6.00. 

Pruit  Gardbn  (Barry).   $2.00. 

GARmNOio  FOR  Profit  (HeadeiBoa). 
$1.60, 

Practical  Plorioulturb  (Header- 
soa>.   $1.60. 

On  THB  RosB  (Parsons).    $1.00. 

Trucb:  Parioko  at  thb  South  (0cm- 
lor).  $1.5a 

Ornambntai.  Gardbkdco  ^Loog).  $2.0^ 

Art  Out  ob  Doors  (Van  Renssalaer).— 
Hints  on  good  taste  in  gardening.  $1.50. 

Thb  Ploral  Art  of  Japab  (Conder). 
New,  revised  and  enlarsed  editicm. 
Colored  and  plain  plates.     $20.00. 

SWBBT  SCBNTBD  PlOWBRS  AND  FRA- 
GRANT Lbavbs  (McDonald).  A  very  in- 
teresting snbiect  handled  m  a  popolai 
and  masteriy  way.   $2.00. 

Botanical  DicnoNART  (Pazton>.  His- 
tory and  culture  of  plants  knows  m  gar* 
dens.   New  and  cnlaiged  edition.   $7.20. 

Thb  Wild  Gardbn  (Robinson).  How 
to  make  all  outdoors  beantiiiil,  more  ea- 
peeially  the  vrilder  and  roogbcr  parts  ol 
the  grounds  about  our  homes,  bj  the 
greatest  master  in  that  art.  Splendidly 
aiustrated  from  life.    $4.80. 

How  TO  Know  thb  Wnj>  Flowbbb 
(Dana).  Guide  to  the  naaies, haunts  and 
habits  of  our  common  wild  flowers.  D- 
lustmted.    $1.75. 

AccoRDWO  TO  Sbasoii  (Dasa}.— Talks 
about  the  flowers  in  theoider  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  woods  or  fields.  75  cents. 

Thb  Bnoluh  Plowbr  Gardbn  (Rofain- 
son).— This  is  the  best  book  on  outdoor 
ornamental  Rardeninff  extant.  It  deals 
with  hardy  flowers  otall  kinds,  and  telSp 
us  how  to  grow  them  and  how  to  plant 
them  to  secure  the  most  perfect  growth 
and  charming  results;  it  enumerates  and 
describes  most  every-  plant  of  the  kind 
worth  growing;  it  has  832  pages  and 
man^  hundreds  of  illustraUona.  Its  au- 
thor is  the  greatest  master  in  ornamental 
gardening  who  ever  Hvcd.   $6.00. 

Thb  Culturb  of  Watbr  Lhjes  and 
Aquatic  Plants  (Henderson).— Growers 
ot  hardv  and  tender  water  liKcs  wid 
other  aquatics  will  find  this  aa  excellent 

¥  Elide  in  cultural  and  descriptive  matters, 
he  Usts  of  varicticB  have  been 


carefully  prepared.    Haniiaomdy 
tr^ted.   60  cents. 

TdB      H<ttTICULTURlBT'8      RULB-BOOB 

(Prof.  Bailey).— A  compendium  of  usefid 
information  n>r  all  interested  in  fivit,  veg- 
etable or  flower  growiog:  802  pages. 
$0.75. 

Thb  Soil  (Prof.  King).— Its  aat«e»  t^ 
lations  and  ftmdamental  prindplea  ol 
management;  308  pages.   75  cents. 

Vbobtablb  Gardbnixo  (Prof.  Green,  ol 
University  of  Minnesota).    $1.26. 

Nuts  for  Profit  (Pany).— A  treatise 
on  the  propagation  and  cnltivatioB  o* 
nut-bearmg  treca   $1.0a 


TW  GflRDCNING  60..  IMOI  BlllMillL  GHttOll 


.  GARDENING, 


Hardy  Shrubs 

AND  CLinBERS. 

Ghent  Azakas,  Azalea  Mollis,  Hardy  Roses,  Ampe- 
lopsis  Vdtchli,  Qematis  Panidilata,  Rare  Conifers,  uis 
Kaemplieri,  Eulalla  Japonlca,  with  all  hardy  herbaoeoos 
plants  and  grasses  suhable  for  fall  planting.  Gitalogue 
on  application.  High-class  Plants  for  the  Conservatory, 
Greeiuiouset  Lawn  and  Grounds  of  country  places  a 
8pedalty.««aiai««ai«ii . 

F.  R.  PIERSON  CO., 

-Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


\  Throe  Books  You  Noed  Now. 

\ ° — ^ 

21  Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody  (Reed). 

|(  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  $1. 

t  The  Fat  of  the  Land  (Streeter). 

|(  Charming  story  of  actual  life  on  the  modem  farm,  $1*50. 

t 

^  Quarter  Acre  Possibilities  (Nutter  and  Keith); 

¥  Contains  many  plans  and  useful  architectural  and  landscape  sugges- 
C  '  tions,  $  I  • 

t 

r  ANY  OP   THE  ABOVE  MAILED  ON   REOEIPT  OP   PRICE. 

I  THE  GARDENING  COMPANV,  "':;'.^.'^ 

\^^^ ^^^^^ 
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FUMIOATION  METHODS 

By  PROP.  W.  O.  JOHNSON 
Poraerly  State  EotooMloflit  off  Mtfytead 

A  PraetlfiAl  TrMitiM  Mid  tlmelj  work  on  chMp 
and  ellttouve  ineamt  uf  deatroylug  fuaeet  pests  aud 
othtr  vvrmin  In  various  placoa.  Tbls  work  is  tbe 
outoome  of  practical  testt  made  by  tbe  author,  to- 
niher  with  the  experiences  of  others,  and  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  books  published  tnls  season  and 
is  much  needed  at  this  time.  It  will  be  of  particular 
luterestto 

FBUIT  OBOWKB8  AND  KURSISBTMBN 
owing  to  the  widespread  prevalence  of  the  uuiorlous 
San  Jose  scale.   Hydrocyanic  add  gas  Ih  the  only 

Eractlcal  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  this  pest  and 
» being  used  more  extensively  than  ever  before  by 
nurserymen  and  fruit  icrowers.  The  perfection  of 
the  apparatus  for  fumigating  younir  orchard  tree«  i« 
outlined  in  this  work.  The  merJiods  can  be  easily 
applied  in  orchards  and  nurserieit  for  many  danger- 
ous pests  at  very  small  cost.  The  writer  is  consid- 
ered I  he  best  authority  on  this  subject  in  tbls  country 
and  has  left  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the  most 
complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  publlnbed. 

OABDJBNSRS  iIND  JiXOBISTS 
hATe  found  that  voKetables  and  flowers  cannot  be 

Sown  ujtder  glass  without  rrequent  fumigation  fur 
e  destruotlon  of  insect  pests.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  has  solved  this  problem.  The  metbtids  of  tiro- 
oednre  are  fully  described  and  every  detail  is  given 
for  generating  and  applying  the  gas. 

MII.I.EBS  AND  GRAIN  DKAIiBBS 
hare  been  luoklng  forward  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
work,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  mM  has  been  found  one  of 
the  most  important  matMials  for  clearing  mills  and 
warehouses  of  Insects.  The  subject  of  carbon  bl. 
sulphide  for  fumigating  mills  and  elevators  con- 
talnlnggraln  in  stor.>ge  Is  also  thoroughly  eonsld- 
id.   Torhir  """ ^^'  •"'" *' "" 


-J  this  trade  tue  work  is  Indlspenjable  and 

transportation  companies  have  found  it  of  great 
value  for  the  fumigation  of  cars,  ships  and  other 
indoBures  infested  with  vermin. 

FARMBR8  OF  THB  COUNTRY 
hare  here  fully  described  a  simple,  easy  remedy  for 
gophers,  prairie  dogs,  squirrels  and  other  animals 
in  the  ground,  and  rate  and  mice  in  any  iudosure. 
OOI.I.EOE   AND  STATION  WORKERS 
will  fliHl  it  an  up-to-date  reference  work  on  this  sub- 
ject   It  is  complete  In  every  respe^n  and  is  the  onl.» 
work  of  the  kind  ever  published.    It  is  written  in  a 
pnpniar  non-technical  style,  profusely  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  covering  »0  pages,  price,  poet- 
paid,  f  LOO. 

THE  QARDENINQ  COMPANY 

Bulldins  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 

DEStGNS 

Copyrights  Ac- 
Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  iMUentabbkCommonlca- 
ttons  strictly  oonfldentlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patonu 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  seourlngpatenu. 

Patents  taken  tbrouirh  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
Opedolfioeiee,  without  eharge,  in  the 

Scktilific  JItneiicdiu 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly. 


I^Mnrest  dr- 
Terms,  $S  « 


eulatlon  of  any  sdentlflo  Journal. 

year:  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

Branch  Oflloa, «  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

flower  Colors 

Use  our  COLOR  CHMT  la  describiof 
tbem      PrhM  16  mdI*  potloiM. 
nE  04RDfNIW6  CO..  Chtopt. 

PLEASE 
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QARDENINQ 

WHEN 

WRITINQ 

TO 

ADVERTISERS. 


6rai^/hmi 


y][((lVi)Ws  reliable 


ENOISn MUSHROOM  SPAWH  IsH^S^TStl  "iSSVrt^i^. 

5  lbs..  $1.00.  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  brick.  iSc:  2  for  25c:  10  lbs..  $1.00:  25  lbs..  $2.00;  IOC 
]bs..  $6.50:  if  shipped  from  New  York,  $6.U).    Special  prices  on  Vi  ton  lots  and  upward. 

PURE  CULTURE  •GARDEN  GTT  SPAWN.  -^^.^^V^t^^X^^. 

tii^ht  tubes,  so  that  tbe  exact  sort  may  be  reproduced  and  the  extent  of  the  inoculation  of  the  bricks 
positively  known  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  supersede  others.  By  this  selection  of  varieties  tbe  inferior 
yielding  kinds  are  avoided.  Price  per  brick,  35c:  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight.  10  lbs.. 
$1.25:  25 lbs.. $2.75;  100 lbs. $lt.OO. 


VAUGHAN'S 

CHICAQOi  S4.8e  Randolpli  St. 


SEED  STORE, 


NEW  YOUKI  14  Barelay  St. 


OUR  FARM  ANNUAL 


FOR  1906, 

An  authority  on  Sweet  Peas,  the 
leading  American  Seed  Gitalogue, 
is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address  upon  applica- 
tion* 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PLBA5B  MENTION  QARDENINQ  WHEN  WRITINQ. 
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